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Belfast,  7th  Febeuaey,  1896. 


Beige  Twopence. 


America. 


America ! America  ! ! 

Hearken ! oh,  mighty  foster-land, 

A harp-note  peals  across  the  sea 
From  the  green  hills  whereon  we  stand 
Waiting  with  hearts  that  shall  be  free. 

When  Ireland's  sons  upon  your  shores 
Were  famine-driven,  and  fever-flung. 
You  stretched,  amid  the  tempests’  roar. 
The  helping  hand  to  .vhich  they  clung. 

And  in  your  day  of  dire  distress. 

When  all  that  loved  you  learpt  to  war 

Against  the  red  flag  pitiless 

You  called  the  exiles  near  and  far. 

You  did  not  call  to  them  in  vain 
Who  found  a home  upon  your  breast, 
They  rose  to  rend  your  galling  chain. 

And  dying  gave  to  you  their  best. 

Over  a hundred  years  have  gone 
Since,  Queen  triumphant  of  your  fate. 
You  stood  in  the  glow  of  Ficedom’s  dawn. 
And  England  crouched  before  your  gate. 

And  records  of  your  trials  tell. 

As  North  alert,  met  South  awake. 

How  Irishmen  poured  shot  and  shell 
[/  ■ Against  each  other  for  your  sake. 


Now,  on  the  verge  of  war’s  alarm. 

In  our  expectancy  we  crave 
The  strength  of  your  indignant  arm. 

The  counsel  of  your  wise  and  brave. 

In  memory  of  old  times,  that  were. 

Of  those  who  fought,  and  fell,  and  died. 
Your  rapture  or  your  grief  to  share. 

Let  not  our  pleading  be  denied. 

America  ! America  ! ! 


The  Captain’s  Daughter. 


" In  comes  the  Captain’s  daughter,  the  Captain  of  the  yeos. 
Saying,  ‘brave  United  men  we'll  ne'er  again  be  foes !'  ” 


eR  father  was  not  captain  of  the  yeos,  but  late  of  an 
infantry  regiment  in  her  present  Majesty  of 
England’s  service,  retired  and  living  on  his  Irish  estate ; 
they  were  mere  moonlighters,  not  “brave  United  men” 
at  all,  not  then  at  least,  but  they  have  learned  better 
ways  since,  and  the  quotation  strikes  just  the  right  note 
for  my  story,  so  in  spite  of  petty  inaccuracies  you  have 
it  there  to  begin  with.  Here  then  is  a true  account  of 
how  she  met  them,  I need  not  tell  you  who  told  me. 
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One  thing  I certify  it  was  not  herself,  for  she  kept  her 
promise  and  never  told  her  father,  nor  any  one  else  either, 
not  even  Philip,  till  years  after,  when  he  had  a right  to 
know  all  her  secrets,  and  she  would  not  have 
spoken  about  it  then  even,  only  as  you  shall  hear,  he 
happened  to  see  them  and  asked  who  they  were,  and  how 
they  came  to  know  her. 

Her  name  was  Millicent  O’Brien.  It’s  not* that,  not 
all  of  it  at  anyrate  now,  but  no  matter  for  that,  she’s  just 
as  much  of  a rebel  as  when  she  had  that  good  old 
name;  it’s  more  easy  to  change  a name  than  a 
nature.  She  did  not  talk  patriotism,  and  it  was  not 
suspected  in  her  loyal  home  circle;  it  would  have  vexed 
her  soldier  father,  who,  though  a thorough  Irishman  in 
his  fashion,  a hater  of  English  society  life,  and  a lover  of 
his  native  land  as  a place  to  live  in ; yet  cherished  a 
chivalrous  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  lady  in  whose  army 
he  had  served.  “It’_s  all  this  nation  wants  to  steady  it, 
just  to  know  that  there’s  a crowned  head  reigning  over 
it,  and  that  it’s  the  queen  of  Ireland  that’s  ruling  the 
Saxons;  for  as  sure  as  my  name  is  O’Brien,  it’s  England 
is  a dependency  of  this  country,  and  that’s  what  I say 
when  I see  those  clever  scoundrels  of  agitators  leading 
them  a dance  in  the  house,  and  Irish  Generals  leading 
them  to  death  and  glory  in  India  and  Egypt.  It’s  little 
more  talk  we’ll  hear  of  freeing  Ireland  if  the  boys  here 
came  to  a knowledge  that  it’s  they  that  are  free  and  easy 
all  the  time,  and  England  in  their  hands  and  under  their 
heel.” 

Such  was  Captain  O’Brien’s  paradoxical  method  of 
comforting  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  did  not  belong 
to  a conquered  race.  Had  he  allowed  himself  to  realise 
that,  its  my  opinion  he  would  have  been  a rebel  out  and 
out.  He  had  the  spirit  of  it  in  his  heart,  and  it  was  after 
him  Millicent  took,  though  she  feared  to  vex  him,  and 
was  silent  when  he  spoke  thus ; only  smiled  quietly  at 
the  bare  idea  of  the  good  old  German  lady  by  the  mere 
charm  of  her  presence,  beguiling  faithful  Irish  hearts 
from  their  loyalty  to  dead  and  fallen  princes  and  chiefs 
and  heroes.  Hugh,  whom  English  treachery  poisoned, 
and  Emmet  for  whom  since  the  heart  of  his  own  love  was 
broken,  thousands  and  thousands  of  Irish  girls  have 
shed  real  tears,  and  about  whom,  with  Tone  and  the 
boy  captive  O’Donnell,  Millicent  wrote  poems  in  her 
school  exercise  books,  when  she  should  have  been  solving 
algebraic  factors. 

The  wonder  to  me  is  that  with  all  these  heroes  enshrined 
in  her  heart  there  was  any  room  left  for  Philip  Stack.  How- 


ever, perhaps,  she  saw  great  possibilities  in  him,  and  I 
wouldn’t  wonder  if  she  made  something  out  of  him  yet. 
Any  woman  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  able  to  make  any- 
thing out  of  the  man  she  loves,  a patriot  above  all,  if  she 
has  the  true  fire  in  her  own  heart.  Millicent  had,  and 
has  and  no  mistake,  so  I have  good  hope  of  Philip. 

The  day  of  this  wild  adventure  was  a winter  one, 
shortly  before  Christmas.  Millicent  freed  from  an 
English  boarding  school,  had  dashed  right  south  after 
landing  in  Dublin,  disobeying  her  mother’s  order  to 
stay  -with  an  aunt  in  the  capital  to  do  some  Christmas 
shopping,  and  get  new  frocks  that  would  be  more 
suitably  made  there,  than  by  a country  dressmaker. 

Her  mother  never  dreamed  that  she  would  have 
scorned  the  temptation  of  the  Dublin-made  costumes, 
and  so  there  was  no  one  to  meet  her.  Her  trunks  she 
left  at  the  station,  and  without  longer  delay  started  out 
on  the  two  mile  walk  to  her  home.  Every  keen  breath  of 
air,  every  step  on  the  hard  ringing  road  gave  her  delight. 
Her  eyes  feasted  on  the  wild  stretch  of  bog  through 
which  the  road  ran.  To  think  that  yesterday  morning 
she  had  been  far  away  in  London,  ruled  over,  from 
morning  to  night,  by  a staff  of  stern  English  disciplin- 
arians. 

There  were  rules  regulating  every  thing  in  that  school, 
and  each  morning  after  breakfast  a sort  of  general  confes- 
sion took  place.  The  roll  of  the  resident  pupils  was  called, 
and  each  girl  who  had  a clear  record,  and  who  had  preserved 
all  rules  intact,  said  in  a voice  of  conscious  Pharasaical 
pride.  “ Check,  Miss  Maxwell,”  or  “ check.  Madem- 
oiselle.” Then  those  who  had  broken  a rule  or  several, 
sorrowfully  made  acknowledgment  “cross.  Madem- 
oiselle,” or  two  crosses,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  On 
Saturday,  for  each  cross  on  the  roll  opposite  her  name, 
the  erring  one  paid  a penny.  The  money  went  to 
missions. 

Millicent,  when  she  had  been  a month  in  the  school, 
broke  the  record;  she  broke,  in  fact,  every  rule,  and 
there  were  fifteen  of  them,  all  in  one  day.  She  walked 
on  the  grass ; she  spoke  in  the  corridors  ; she  used  the 
English  language  at  breakfast  when  French  was  com- 
pulsory, and  French  at  dinner  instead  of  the  required 
German.  She  did  not  speak  English  at  all,  not  even  at 
tea  when  it  was  allowed  ; but  hurled  right  and  left  the 
few  phrases  of  Gaelic  that  she  had  picked  up  from  her 
old  nurse,  Molly  Breen,  to  the  bewilderment  of  all. 
When  the  governess  came  to  turn  out  the  gas  she  was 
still  brushing  out  her  long  fair  hair.  She  should  have 
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been  one  of  a row  of  quiet  forms  stretched  placidly  under 
snowy  quilts.  Mademoiselle  had  to  wait,  and  when  at 
last  the  dilatory  Millicent  had  gone  to  rest  she  broke  the 
last  rule  of  all,  she  smashed  it  literally  into  fragments. 
It  was  forbidden  to  speak  in  the  dormitory  after  the  gas 
went  out.  Millicent  spoke  till  midnight.  The  others 
had  a good  time  of  it,  they  broke  no  rules  ; but  lay  still 
and  listened.  Such  wonderful  wild  stories  they  had 
never  heard  in  their  lives.  She  summoned  to  her  aid, 
for  that  night’s  wild  revelry,  banshees,  sheogues,  phookas, 
and  leprachauns,  all  the  fairy  and  phantom  troopS  of  her 
native  southern  hills.  They  shivered  one  and  all ; but 
never  spoke,  for  every  girl  in  that  room  was  in  competi- 
tion for  a conduct  prize.  Millicent  did  not  care,  she  had 
no  chance ; then  when  she  thought  they  were  getting 
sleepy  she  arose  to  rouse  them.  It  was  a wet  towel  she 
used,  and  it  was  a winter  night.  “ I want  you  to  be 
wide  awake,”  she  said,  and  you’d  better  stay  so  ; I will 
go  round  every  ten  minutes*with  this  wet  towel,  and  see 
how  you  are.  I am  going  to  relate  all  the  battles  in 
which  the  Irish  beat  the  English,  so  that  you  won’t  say 
your  histdry  lesson  so  proudly  for  the  future.” 

“ I’ll  begin  at  the  battle  of  Benburb.”  She  began 
there,  and  then  went  on  to  tell  them  of  the  Curlieu 
mountains,  and  finished  by  relating  the  sad  fate  of  the 
victors  of  both  those  glorious  fields,  adding,  “ When 
the  English  were  beaten  by  anyone,  they  invariably 
poisoned  them.  Emma  Mary  Tomlinson,  you  are  not 
listening  ; you  are  very  nearly  snoring  ; I shall  have  to 
come  round  with  the  towel.” 

The  girl  in  question  was  the  most  wide  awake  of  the 
lot,  and  what  sounded  like  a snore  was  merely  a grunt 
of  dissent.  She  was  longing  to  answer  Millicent’s 
taunts,  but  fear  of  losing  a mark  and  letting  the  others 
ahead  for  the  conduct  prize,  restrained  her  patriotic  im- 
pulses. However,  Millicent  was  up,  and  armed  with  the 
towel,  bounded  lightly  from  her  own  resting  place  via  a 
chair  to  the  pillow  of  Mary  Emma.  “ One  often  reads 
in  the  Bible  and  other  books  of  people  putting  their  feet 
on  the  necks  of  their  enemies.  It  sounds  nice,  and  I’d 
like  to  be  able  to  say  I’d  done  it  to  a Saxon.  Excuse 
me,  Mary  Emma,  but  as  I haven’t  my  boots  on  it  won’t 
inconvenience  you  much.” 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word  she  placed  her  foot 
lightly  on  the  neck  of  her  prostrate  foe  and  struck  a 
dramatic  attitude. 

“ I have  just  got  as  far  as  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and 
I’ll  give  it  you  in  poetry.  It  was  an  O’Brien  led  there. 


Attention,  girls  ! Keep  still,  Mary  Emma,  or  I’ll  apply 
the  towel ! ” 

But  the  spirit  of  “ the  proud  Saxon  ” was  roused,  and 
regardless  of  the  consequences  and  the  conduct  prize 
that  she  imperilled,  she  arose  for  the  honour  of  Old 
England,  and  seizing  saucy  Milly  by  the  ankles, 
promptly  hurled  her  off  towards  her  own  quarters. 
Then  she  sat  erect,  and,  amidst  roars  of  applause,  for 
her  rivals  nobly  decided  to  break  the  rule  along  with  her 
and  keep  equal,  she' began  Thackeray’s  “Battle  of  Lim- 
erick” in  a broad  imitation  of  the  Munster  brogue, 
strangely  mingled  now  and  then  with  lapses  into  her 
, normal  English  accent. 

As  she  ended,  Millicent  gathered  breath  to  begin 
shrilly,  “ On  Fontenoy,  On  Fontenoy ! ” but  her  enemy 
was  too  quick  for  her  and  quickly  rattled  off  into  The 
Battle  of  the  Cabbages,  prefacing  it  with  “ an  O’Brien  led 
there.”  Millicent  slid  down  and  covered  her  head. 
“You  may  go  on  till  day  dawn.  I’m  not  listening;” 
and  whether  she  slept  or  not  I can’t  say,  but 
she  pretended  so  well  that  her  enemies  desisted  and 
thought  they  might  as  well  follow  her  example. 

Next  morning  five  of  the  culprits  from  number  four 
confessed  shamefacedly  to  a broken  rule  when  roll  was 
called.  At  mention  of  her  name,  Millicent  raised  her 
head  proudly — “ Fifteen  crosses.  Mademoiselle  ! I have 
broken  them  all ! ” 

Amazement  thrilled  all  present,  and  Mademoiselle  so 
far  forgot  herself  as  to  utter  some  very  shocking  excla- 
mations, fortunately  in  her  native  tongue. 

“ It  is  one  and  threepence  for  the  Missions.  I do  not 
grudge  it,  if  it  helps  them  on  a bit.  The  Irish  are  a 
missionary  race.  They  Christianised  Scotland  and 
England,  and  even  sent  missionaries  into  Gaul.  I think  it 
would  be  well  if  some  more  went  there  now.  The  natives 
use  very  blasphemous  language  at  times.” 

Mademoiselle  exchanged  looks  with  her  sternly,  then 
passed  away  without  a word  of  rebuke,  to  acknowledge 
to  herself  in  the  retirement  of  her  own  little  room,  as  she 
roared  with  laughter,  that  but  for  “ Cette  Mechante 
Irlandoise  ” she  would  die  of  ennui. 

So  you  see  Mademoiselle  and  Millicent  were  mutually 
a comfort  to  each  other. 

-4C 

CHAPTER  II. 

>••••• 

But  when  I commenced  my  story,  Millicent  was 
briskly  stepping  along  the  bog-road  towards  her  home 
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at  Gortnacesh ; southward  from  Dublin  a good  long  way 
betwixt  Cork  and  Kerry,  and  that’s  all  the  description 
I’ll  give  you  of  where  it  was.  The  early  winter  sunset 
was  scarlet  behind  the  trees  along  the  hill  lines.  Streaks 
of  snow  lay  here  and  there  in  long  furrows  on  the  bog. 
The  road  rang  like  iron.  She  was  warmly  clad  in  short 
sealskin  coat  and  blue  serge  skirt,  kilted  neatly  round  ; 
reached  just  to  the  top  of  her  boots,  for  she  was  a school 
girl  in  her  teens.  A little  seal  cap  with  squirrel  brush 
perched  on  her  fair  hair,  which  was  tied  back  in  a cluster 
of  curls.  Womanlike,  I began  by  speaking  of  her  hat,  her 
frock  her  jacket,  her  coiffure;  let  me  add  in  conclusion, 
that  Millicent  was  exceedingly  pretty;  and  how  am  I to 
tell  you  more  than  by  that  what  she  was  like  ? A face 
cannot  be  described  for  you  like  a dress.  She  entered 
the  grounds  by  crossing  a low  wall  and  walking  up 
through  a plantation  instead  of  going  on  round  by  the 
lodge. 

“ I will  come  to  the  study  window,”  she  said,  and 
give  father  such  a start.  “ He  wilUscold  me  for  a 
minute  or  two  for  breach  of  orders,  in  his  humbugging 
military  style,  and  then  he  will  be  simply  delighted  to 
see  me  and  not  let  mother  say  one  word.” 

Hastily  she  dashed  over  the  crisp  frozen  grass  on  the 
lawn  and  ran  to  the  long  French  window  of  the  study ; 
carefully  peeping  round  the  frame  to  see  if  the  room 
were  occupied,  then  stealthily  she  swung  the  window 
back  and  entered. 

A cheerless  sight  met  her  eyes.  No  fire  burned  in 
the  grate  which  was  full  of  white  turf  ashes,  long  cold  and 
dead.  A white  cloth  decked  a little  side  table  at  which 
her  father  sometimes  took  lunch  alone.  There  were  the 
remains  of  a meal,  and  there  on  the  floor  was  a yellow 
envelope.  She  looked  around  and  found  the  telegram 
belonging  to  it  on  the  bureau.  It  was  one  summoning 
Captain  O’Brien  to  Cork,  where  her  mother  was  evidently 
staying,  and  briefly  informed  him  that  an  old  Indian 
comrade  in  arms  was  staying  at  the  house  where  she 
was  a guest.  Molyneux  staying  here.  Come  dine  Wed- 
nesday night.  Home  with  me  Friday. 

Eager  to  s^e  his  old  friend.  Captain  O’Brien  had 
evidently  gone  straight  off ; never  dreaming  that  his 
disobedient  little  daughter  would  come  home. 

She  was  sorry  for  a moment,  then  she  clapped  her 
hands  and  laughed,  “ when  they  drive  up  to-morrow, 
what  a start  they’ll  get  to  see  me  in  the  porch  waiting 
for  them  ! bu;  I’m  quite  hungry,  and  will  get  a chill  in 
this  dreary  room  if  they  don’t  light  a fire  up.” 


She  pulled  the  bell  and  waited,  and  as  she  did  so 
lifted  the  turf  sods  and  sniffed  them  and  broke  them  to 
feel  them  crumble  in  her  hands.  “To  think  that  I 
haven’t  seen  a turf  sod  since  summer  ! I will  take  one 
back  in  my  trunk  next  time  to  remind  me  of  the 
delightful  smoky  smell  of  Gortnacesh.  But  what  a 
time  they  are  without  answering  the  bell  ■!” 

She  went  to  the  hall  and  called,  “ Denis  ! Kitty  ! 
cook  ! Is  no  one  there  !” 

There  was  no  clatter  of  steps  from  the  back  hall  in 
response.  No  surprised  exclamation  of  “ Arrah  and 
is  that  yourself  at  all  Miss  Milly,  Alanna  Machree ! 
in  the  voice  of  the  old  cook  ; no  shout  of  astonishment 
from  Denis  Devan,  the  man-servant. 

She  opened  the  passage  door  and  entered  the  kitchen. 
The  fire  was  at  its  last  flicker  ; the  tiles  of  the  floor  cold 
as  ice.  No  one  had  been  there  for  hours. 

“Oh,  I see,”  she  said  laughing,  “they’re  all  off  to 
some  wake  or  pattern,  when  the  master’s  gone ; or, 
perhaps,  they’re  down  at  the  Lodge  House  colloguing 
with  Mrs.  Cronin  and  Bat.” 

She  went  to  the  hall  door,  and  was  about  to  scamper 
down  the  avenue  towards  the  entrance  gate,  when 
chancing  to  look  back  she  saw  a white  paper  fluttering 
on  the  mat.  With  a sinking  heart  she  read  in  rough 
lettering  under  a skull  and  crossbones  badge  the  fol- 
lowing ominous  communication 

“ All  parties,  and  parsons,  including  servant  girls, 
boys,  and  the  gamekeeper,  to  leave  the  house,  out- 
houses, grounds,  plantin’s,  and  neighbourhood  of  Gort- 
nacesh, on  the  night  of  Thursday  in  this  week,  for  visit 
of  inspexion. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  nailed  here  by  me. 

Captain  Moonlight.” 

Milly  stood  up  firmly  and  faced  this  document,  with 
a severe  frown  puckering  her  pretty  brow.  She 
stamped  her  little  foot  and  flushed  indignantly,  “To 
think  that  they  should  all  sneak  off  like  that,  and  leave 
the  house  to  be  entered,  and  my  father  trusting  them 
so.  Perhaps  they  will  warn  the  police  !”  but  then  she 
concluded  that  they  would  be  greater  sneaks  if  .they  did 
that,  and  that  there  wasn’t  the  slightest  probability  of 
it.  Cook  and  Kitty  and  Mrs.  Cronin  had,  perhaps, 
been  impelled  purely  by  fright,  but  she  had  her  own 
suspicions  about  Bat  and  Denis  Devane.  When  as  a 
little  dawny  girleen  she  used  to  run  about  the  flower 
beds  whilst  Bat  Cronin  swept  the  paths  or  mowed 
the  grass,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  tell  her  stories  ; 
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splendid  ones  about  battles  in  Ireland,  when  men 
mustered  with  pikes,  and  “ slaughtered  all  before 
them,”  With  gusto  he  dwelt  on  scenes  of  bloodshed  ; 
told  of  a whole  regiment  being  blown  to  atoms  under 
the  walls  of  Limerick,  “ and  cornin’  down  in  little 
washy  pellets  of  pieces  no  bigger  than  hailstones,  with 
bits-of  cloth  and  nails  of  boots  and  bones  and  blood  and 
brass  buttons,  all  mixed  and  mingled  over  the  heads  of 
Sarsfield’s  hayroes.” 

Little  Milly  didn’t  quite  like  such  stories,  they  made 
her  sorry  for  the  poor  victims,  and  she  didn’t  want  to 
be  that.  Denis  Devane  when  he  took  her  out  riding  on 
her  little  shaggy  Shetland,  talked  in  a more  moving 
strain  ; his  tales  were  all  of  sufferings  of  patriots,  heart- 
rending accounts  of  executions  and  tortures  which  they 
had  to  endure  in  prison.  She  liked  to  have  her  heart 
touched  and  pained  by  these  recitals,  and  was  quite 
proud  of  the  tears  she  shed*  for  Emmet  and  Tone.  She 
remembered  having  directly  questioned  Denis — 

“ Would  you  mind,  please,  telling  me  are  you  a 
Fenian  ? Touched  by  her  ardour  and  sympathy,  he 
had  answered  in  almost  a compromising  way:  “ Well, 
perhaps.  Miss  Milly,  I may  be,”  and  then  in  an  access 
of  caution,  remembering  that  little  girls  are  talkative, 
he  had  added;  “And  at  the  same  time,  daughter,  dear, 
as  like.  I’m  not.” 

However,  as  she  stood  on  the  doorstep  and  read 
Captain  Moonlight’s  missive,  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  Denis  and  Bat  were  in  the  plot;  they  had  probably 
told  of  Captain  O’Brien’s  absence,  and  the  document 
was  meant  merely  to  excuse  them  in  their  master’s  eyes 
for  absconding.  How  they  were  going  to  explain  that  they 
didn’t  warn  the  police  she  did  not  enquire  ; she  was  too 
much  concerned  in  preparing  for  the  coming  of  the 
mauraders. 

She  put  shutters  on  all  the  windows,  and  fastened 
them  securely ; bolted  every  door,  and  then  retired  to  a 
little  room  over  the  porch,  where,  with  the  window 
open,  the  better  to  hear,  she  crouched  on  the  ground 
and  satisfied  her  hunger  with  one  huge  slice  after 
another  of  bread  and  jam.  She  longed  for  a cup  of 
tea ; but  though  she  had  rekindled  the  kitchen  fire  with 
fir-wood  and  turf,  and  filled  the  kettle,  she  had  feared 
to  stay  below  long  enough  to  prepare  it,  and  had  come 
up  to  this  watch-post. 

At  last,  through  the  clear,  still,  winter  air,  came  a 
sound  that  made  her  shiver ; the  noise  of  the  avenue 
gate  swung  back,  then  a rapidly  approaching  crunch, 


crunch  of  many  feet  over  the  frozen  gravel.  Twelve 
dark  forms  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  Scotch 
pines,  and  stood  grouped  in  eager  discussion  on  the  clear 
space  of  ground  before  the  door. 

“ Where’s  that  divil  of  a Dinny  took  himself  to  that 
he  doesn’t  come  and  open  to  us,”  said  one  grumbler. 

“ Didn’t  you  know  Dinny’s  to  stay  all  the  while  away, 
to  have  his  alibi  cut  and  ready.  He  drew  the  captain 
to  the  railway  station,  an’  then  away  with  him  up  by 
Connachnamon  to  lend  a hand  at  Kitty  Fauloo’s  drag 
home.  The  last  I seen  av  him  he  was  ridin’  the 
master’s  mare  out  av  the  thrap  next,  the  bride  and 
groom,  with  red-haired  Norrie  Dooley  sittin’  up  behind 
him.” 

“ And  Bat  ?”  said  another,  “ where’s  he  at  all,  at 
all,  an’  why  isn’t  he  wid  us?” 

“ He’ll  be  here  before  all’s  over,”  said  the  other  with 
a laugh,  “ He  convoyed  the  wife  and  the  other  women 
over  to  Scanlan’s.  He’ll  be  here  any  minit,  an’  when 
they  come  home,  we’re  to  have  got  off  wid  the  guns  an’ 
powdher,  an’  all,  an’  he  be  to  be  roped  to  the  stair- 
ballisters,  by  the  way  he  made  a fight  for  it ; the  wife, 
she’s  in  lague  wid  us  as  well  as  Bat,  but  the  other  colleen 
an’  the  cook  she’s  keeping  out  an'  away  till  all’s  over  an’ 
done.” 

Milly  knelt  by  the  slightly  opened  window,  with  her 
ear  to  it,  and  heard  every  word  distinctly.  She  clenched 
her  little  fist  indignantly,  as  the  fact  of  Bat  and  Dinny’s 
treachery  was  revealed  to  her ; then  she  shuddered  with 
fear  as  she  remembered  the  grim  words  that  Bat 
Cronin  had  often  used : “ They  slaughtered  and 
slew  ” all  before  them.  They  had  come  to  search  for 
guns,  she  knew,  and  what  did  they  want  with  them  ? 
It  wasn’t  anything  in  the  way  of  a rising  that  was  afoot 
in  that  winter  season  of  eighty-eight,  with  a parliament- 
ary agitation  in  full  swing.  She  had  learned  and  loved 
torecite  Casey’s  and  Kickham’s  glorious  ballads,  that 
describe  midnight  musterings,  and  her  heart  had 
throbbed  in  sympathy  with  the  aim  and  purpose  that 
brought  the  peasant  rebels  together  in  the  smithy 
where  the  pikes  were  forging,  or  “in  the  old  spot  by 
the  river.”  But  this  wasn’t  Rory  pf  the  Hills  and  his 
brethren  who  stood  below  her  on  the  frosty  ground. 
Had  it  been  they,  how  gladly  and  fearlessly  she  would 
have  gone  down  and  hailed  them  and  handed  them 
weapons  to  use  against  their  country’s  foes.  These 
were  people  whom  she  feared  had  no  higher  motive 
than  a fierce  one  of  vengeance  against  some  poor  wretch 
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of  a land-grabber,  or  some  unfortunate  land  agent  left 
by  an  absentee  landlord  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a battle 
from  which  he  himself  had  fled.  The  capture  of  arms, 
the  deadly  use  of  them,  in  this  case  meant  nothing  for 
Ireland  ; nothing  but  more  desperate  hate  between  class 
and  class,  and,  perhaps,  the  scaffold  for  some  reckless 
boy  in  that  group,  whose  daring  was  worthy  of  nobler 
deeds,  and  who  embarked  on  such,  enterprises  purely 
through  love  of  adventure,  as  English  boys  run  away 
to  sea  before  settling  down. 

As  the  men  stood  waiting  the  return  of  two  of  their 
number  who  had  gone  to  reconnoitre  for  a door  or  window 
to  enter  by,  these  thoughts  and  others  flushed  through 
Milly’s  mind,  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  window 
with  the  wild  idea  of  then  and  there  flinging  it  up,  and 
from  that  point  of  vantage,  giving  them  her  ideas  on  the 
subject.  She  was  checked  by  the  thought  that  before 
she  had  uttered  a word,  the  raising  of  the  window  might 
alarm  them  and  a shot  fired  in  the  dark  would  leave  her 
lifeless ; they  would  be  sorry  of  course,  afterwards  when 
they  found  they  had  only  killed  a little  girl  whom  Bat 
Cronin  could  tell  them  was  a rebel  born ; but  she 
shrank  from  the  risk., 

“That  fool  av  a Dinrty  has  made  all  fast  and  firm  as 
if  he  was  never  expectin’  us,”  said  the  scout  returning. 

“Nonsense!”  said  the  one  who  seemed  to  be  leader, 
“Ye’ll  find  some  hole  open  for'us,  come  round  by  the 
greenhouse  boys  and  let  me  have  a look.” 

They  scuffled  off,  and  Milly  struck  with  sudden  panic 
scampered  down  the  stairs,  with  the  idea  of  locking 
herself  in  a linen-press  where  they  would  hardly  come 
searching.  She  paused  on  the  dark  landing  and  listened 
for  some  sound  from  the  direction  of  the  greenhouse, 
when  suddenly  she  was  frozen  with  horror  to  hear  the 
window  of  the  room  she  had  just  left  flung  up,  and  a 
heavy  foot  striding  along  in  her  direction.  One  of  the 
party  had  in  fact  climbed  up  by  the  porch  noticing  the 
unlatched  window  and  was  now  about  to  admit  his 
comrades. 

Hastily  Millicent  wrapped  herself  in  the  heavy  curtain 
that  hung  across  the  landing,  and  in  a moment  heard 
and  almost  felt  the  moonlighter  pass  her  in  the  dark  as 
he  strode  down  towards  the  hall.  Her  teeth  chattered, 
her  knees  trembled,  her  hands  had  scarcely  strength  to 
hold  the  curtain  about  her,  and  this  was  all  the  more 
necessary  for  he  had  struck  a match  on  his  boot  and  after 
a look  round  had  lit  a candle  that  was  in  a silver  candle- 
stick on  the  oak  chest  in  the  hall.  Terrified  as  she  was 


she  could  not  take  her  eyes  from  the  little  hole  left  for 
a peep ; she  wanted  to  see  what  he  was  like,  and  whether 
he  was  a person  to  be  appealed  to,  and  in  fact  she  was 
much  encouraged  by  his  appearance.  A mask  of  black 
cloth  hung  over  his  ear  by  a piece  of  elastic,  but  he  had 
a rather  nice  sort  of  a face.  She  had  a good  look  at  it 
for  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  open  the  doOr.  He 'had 
taken  down  an  Afghan  sword,  one  in  a trophy  on  the  wall, 
and  after  some  preliminary  flourishes  tried  to  buckle  it 
round  him ; then  as  he  turned  there  with  a candle  in  one 
hand,  the  other  hand  on  his  sword  hilt,  he  found  himself 
facing  a long  glass  on  the  wall,  and  Millicent  who  had  a 
moment  before  nearly  died  with  fright,  now  almost 
laughed  to  see  him  stand  there  settling  his  hat  straight. 
He  seemed  to  think  the  moonlighter’s  mask  out  of  keeping 
with  his  otherwise  heroic  appearance,  and  tearing  it  off 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket.  Then  being  entirely  satisfied 
with  himself,  he  turned  and  flung  open  the  great  hall 
door,  and  waving  the  sword  over  his  head  invited  his 
comrades  to  enter.  They  did  so  with  a rush,  and 
Millicent’s  terror  came  back  in  all  its  force.  Many  were 
masked  and  looked  unspeakably  and  horribly  grim; 
others  who  had  disdained  all  disguise  since  here  was  no 
necessity  for  it,  looked  fierce  and  ugly  as  could  be.  She 
clung  to  the  curtain  and  moved  her  hand  to  adjust  it  as 
a more  complete  covering,  when,  oh,  misfortune  I a 
bracelet  which  she  wore  got  entangled  in  the  fringe  that 
edged  the  drapery,  in  trying  to  pull  it  away,  the  fastening 
opened  and  with  a sudden  clank  it  fell  upon  the  skirting 
of  the  stairs.  The  moonlighters  looked  up  startled  by 
the  sound  and  saw  the  little  golden  ring  come  bounding 
down  the  stairs  out  unto  the  tiles,  where  after  a last  spin 
it  settled  down  and  lay.  Seeing  the  curtain  swing  the 
moonlighters  made  to  rush  up  and  seize  this  person  who 
had  been  spying  on  them,  and  by  awful  threats  to  extort 
solemn  oaths  of  silence.  Ted  Callaghan,  as  the  young 
man  with  the  sword  was  called,  had  seen  the  flutter  of 
a little  white  hand  behind  the  drapery,  and  strode  across 
their  path. 

“Be  aisy,  boys,”  saidhe,  “Amn’tl  yer  captain  ? learn 
to  wait  till  you  get  your  orders,  and  don’t  crush  and  crowd 
on  me.”  A kick  backward  with  his  heavy  boot  here 
proved  effective,  then  lifting  the  golden  trinklet  on  the 
point  of  his  weapon,  he  held  it  forward  in  the  direction  of 
the  landing  where  Millicent  shrunk  in  hiding.  In  a voice 
full  of  insinuating  softness,  acquired  in  humbugging  the 
Coleens  at  country  patherns,  he  repeated  the  query  of  the 
old  forfeit  and  kissing  game. 
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“Fine,  fine,  or  superfine,  what  is  the  owner  of  this 
to  do?  ” 

He  suspected  the  presence  of  some  maid-servant,  half 
dead  with  fright  whom  he  wished  to  reassure,  and  for 
the  sake  of  his  men’s  safety  to  conciliate  and  cajole. 

What  was  his  wonder  then,  when  from  the  curtain 
folds  out  stepped  the  little  lady  of  Gortnacesh,  who 
said  smiling  “Thank  you.  Captain  Moonlight,  it  is 
mine.” 

To  be  Continued.  Iris  Olkyrn. 


The  Lonely  One. 


A year  and  a day  she  is  in  the  burying-place, 

My  heart  is  nigh  breaking  for  a sight  of  her  face ; 

And  sometimes  I think  (may  God  forgive  the  sin) 

That  in  heaven  they  forget  kith  and  kin. 

They  said,  Time  is  kind,  this  longing  pitiful — 

This  agony  of  wishing  will  grow  faint  and  dull ; 

At  the  worst.  Time  is  swift,  and  the  years  fly  like  birds. 

Alas,  alas  ! for  men’s  idle  words! 

If  the  thorn  be  in  the  wound,  how  shall  the  ache  be  dulled  ? 

In  the  midst  of  the- dry  wood,  how  shall  the  fire  be  cooled? 
And  may  the  birds  fly  swift  if  their  wings  droop  in  pain. 

And  the  night  be  wild  with  storm  and  thick  with  rain. 

I would  they  spoke  truth  : but  the  heart-break  is  as  sore 
As  on  that  day  the  carried  her  coffin  thro’  the  door ; 

I would  they  spoke  truth  : but  the  year  passes  slow 
Thro’  the  summer  and  the  autumn  and  the  snow. 

My  darling,  my  darling,  is  the  waiting  long  to  you  ? 

Is  your  heart  ever  lonely  beneath  the  grass  and  dew  ? 

When  the  red  cock  crows  at  morn  and  the  lark  is  in  the  skies. 
Are  you  willing  to  awaken  and  arise  ? 

The  blackbird  is  building  her  nest  in  the  hedge. 

The  little  goslings  float  at  the  shallow  water’s  edge. 

The  dun  kine  are  pasturing  along  the  headland’s  brow. 

And  the  crow  is  in  the  track  of  the  plough. 

Within  your  shady  garden,  the  rose,  red  and  sweet. 

Hustles  her  heart  to  listen  for  the  fall  of  your  feet, 

■ Holding  herself  in  waiting  for  the  touch  of  your  hand  : 

Poor  rose,  she  does  not  understand  I 

In  thro’  your  dairy-window  the  honeysuckles  peep, 

To  bid  you  loving  welcome  : they  do  not  know  you  sleep. 

O honeysuckles,  beckoning  her  at  the  window-pane. 

She  will  never,  never,  never,  come  again  I 

■m 

Alice  Furlong. 


Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Fenian  Movement  of  ’67.  ' 

(By  U.  I.  O.) 


Chapter  IV. — ’61  and  ’62. 


ANY  chroniclers  of  this  interesting  decade  of  Irish 
history,  (’58  to  ’68),  refer  to  the  funeral  of  M'Manus 
as  a mere  sentimental  display  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  but  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Sentiment, 
of  course,  there  was  to  a certain  extent  in  that  remark- 
able demonstration,  but  its  true  significance  and  the 
secret  of  its  immense  proportions  must  be  sought  else- 
where than  in  the  sorrow-laden  bosom  of  our  suffering 
nation,  lamenting  the  loss  of  one  of  her  numerous 
patriots. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  who  followed  his  remains 
on  that  memorable  day  knew  very  little  about  M'Manus, 
other  than  that  he  was  a true  and  tried  “’48  man,”  who 
had  suffered  much  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  as 
such,  was  worthy  of  their  admiration  and  sympathy. 
But  the  reception  of  his  remains — that  was  quite  another 
matter  ; they  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  over  the  Atlantic 
by  the  Brotherhood  in  America,  as  a practical  test  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  the  organization  at  home,  and 
the  men  of  Ireland  knowing  this  fact,  responded  in  their 
thousands  to  that  call  for  assembly. 

Fenianism  of  the  South  came  to  join  hands  with 
Fenianismof  theNorth ; Fenianism  of  the  West  thronged 
to  greet  Fenianism  in  the  East,  and  when  they  met  in 
Dublin  they  marched  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  hopeful 
hearts  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  of  their  country. 

How  much  of  the  old  spirit  of  ’61  still  remains  in  the 
people  of  Ireland  ? Time  alone  can  tell.  Let  it  suffice 
for  us  to  hope  that  the  love  of  liberty,  which  is  God’s 
greatest  gift  to  man,  is  still  to  be  found  as  deep  and 
strong  in  the  hearts  of  Irishmen  as  it  was  in  the  now 
long  distant  then. 

After  such  a demonstration  of  revolutionary  feeling, 
which  in  Ireland  is  as  contagious  as  it  is  inextinguish- 
able, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  Low  it  was 
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that  Fenianism  rapidly  found  its  way  to  every  town, 
village,  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  into  every  house  in 
three  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland.  The  young  men 
throughout  the  country  had  grown  sick  of  such  useless 
constitutional  movements'as,  “The  Tenant  League”: 
and  the  perfidy  of  “ The  Pope’s  Brass  Band,”  as  the 
Sadlier  and  Keogh  element  had  been  designated,  had 
aroused  a feeling  of  indignation  which  considerably 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  then  newly 
founded  “ Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.”  Organization 
was  henceforth  carried  on  with  redoubled  energy  in 
Ireland,  while  in  America,  under  the  guidance  of  John 
O’Mahony,  who  at  this  time  was  in  constant  communic- 
ation with  James  Stephens  in  the  “Old  Country,”  the 
Fenian  branch  of  the  movement  received  a great  impetus 
from  the' Civil  war  which  had  just  broken  out.  Members 
rushed  to  join  the  various  regiments  on  both  sides,  and 
in  the  Federal  army  particularly,  whole  regiments  were 
mustered  from  the  ranks  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Irish  Brigade,  under  General 
T.  F.  Meagher.  These  brave  fellows  enlisted  in  the 
ranks  of  the  American  Armies,  for  the  honourable  and 
double  purpose  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  their  adopted 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  a knowledge 
of  military  drill,  discipline  and  tactics,  which  they  hoped 
to  afterwards  use  on  behalf  of  the  “ Dear  Old  Land,” 
from  which  most  of  them  had  been  banished  by  the 
scourges  of  tyranny. 

Although  the  love  of  country  is  a strongly  marked 
characteristic  ofevery  people,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  in 
any  race  is  it  to  be  found  so  intense  as  in  the  exiled  children 
of  Ireland.  However  great  or  absorbing  the  contending 
emotions  of  the  hour  may  be,  there  are  times  when  the 
love  of  their  native  land  rises  above  and  beyond  all 
other  considerations  in  the  breasts  of  those  “Exiles  of 
Erin.”  It  matters  not  whether  fortune  smiles  or  frowns 
upon  them  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  their  love  for 
Ireland  is  still  the  same  : and  their  thoughts  will  ever 
wander  back  again  to  the  old  home  where  the  skies  are 
ever  weeping  over  the  graves  of  buried  greatness,  and 
the  wail  of  desolation  rises  but  to  sink  unheard. 

A remarkable  instance  of  this  deep  devotion  to 
Ireland,  manifested  by  her  exiled  children,  may  be  here 
quoted  from  the  pen  of  one  who  participated  in  it. 
“On  the  night  of  the  bloody  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
the  Federal  Army  lay  sleepless  and  watchful  on  their 
arms,  with  spirits  damped  by  the  loss  of  so  many  gallant 
comrades  ‘ To  cheer  his  brother  officers.  Captain 


Downing  sang  his  favourite  song.  The  chorus  of  the 
first  stanza  was  taken  up  by  his  dashing  regiment,  next 
by  the  brigade,  next  by  the  division,  and  then  by  the 
entire  line  of  the  army  for  six  miles  along  the  river  ; and 
when  the  captain  ceased,  it  was  but  to  listen  with 
undefinable  feelings  to  the  chant  that  came  like  an  echo 
from  the  Confederate  lines  on  the  opposite  shore,  of — 

" Dear  old  Ireland, 

Loved  old  Ireland, 

Ireland;  boys,  hurrah  ! ’’  ’ 

With  the  organization  thus  rapidly  extending  at  home, 
and  such  great  numbers  of  its  American  members 
qualifying  for  active  military  service  on  the  hard  fought 
fields  of  the  Civil  War,  hope  cheered  the  hearts  of  the 
Fenian  leaders  both  in  Ireland  and  in  America.  The 
day  of  action  could  not  be  far  distant,  and  every  man 
worked  with  a right  good  will  by  dáy  and  night,  to  be 
ready  when  the  call  “ To  Arms ! ” resounded  through  the 
country.  Organizers  were  appointed  and  sent  to  every 
province;  and  James  Stephens  himself  travelled  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  stimulating  his  followers  wherever 
he  went  with  words  of  hope  and  courage. 

This  activity  continued  and  increased  during  the 
years  ’6i,  ’62,  and  ’63,  but  despite  his  best  efforts  and 
ardent  supplications,  Stephens  was  unable  to  induce 
the  American  branch  to  supply  him  with  the  necessary 
sinews  of  war,  to  enable  out  his  organizing  schems  to 
spread  as  extensively  as  he  desired.  He  had  repeatedly 
sent  envoys  to  John  O’Mahony  in  New  York,  asking  for 
the  needful  funds,  which  could  not  be  raised  at  home  ; 
and  in  response  received  but  little  assistance.  The 
total  annual  remittances  from  America  at  this  time 
(1862-63)  to  aid  the  extension  of  the  home  organization, 
have  been  stated  as  not  more  than  £2^0 — a surprisingly 
small  sum  indeed,  when  the  amount  of  practical  work 
involved  in  the  magagement  and  successful  direction  of 
such  an  extensive  organization  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Why  it  was  that  Stephens’  repeated  demands  for 
money  were  not  more  liberally  responded  to  by  the 
Brotherhood  beyond  the  Atlantic  is  rather  a difficult 
subject  to  deal  with  in  the  limits  of  this  sketch ; however, 
some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  contentious  question 
in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


* From  the  “New  York  Irish  People,”  March  gth,  1867.  The 
Captain  referred  to  above  was  Captain  D.  J-  Downing,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  " Phoenix  ” Society,  of  Skibbereen,  already  mentioned 
in  this  sketch. 
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Manus  O’Mallaghan  and  the  Fairies. 


This  specimen  of  Connaught  folk-lore  has  been  taken 
down  from  the  lips  of  a peasant  by  the  writer,  who  gives 
the  tale  as  it  is  told  round  Western  firesides. 


blaze.  They  went  then  to  put  out  the  light,  but  it  was 
all  to  no  purpose.  Manny  told  them  if  he  got  the 
grant  he  would  soon  put  out  the  light.  Manny  got  the 
request,  an’  he  took  the  stone  an’  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
He  walked  out  to  his  company  that  was  standin’  in  the 
middle  of  the  street. 


N the  parish  of  Oghall,  there  lived  wan 
Manus  O’Mallaghan.  He  was  out  wan 
evenin’  in  search  of  a calf.  He  heard  a 
large  number  of  people  talkin,’  “Get  me  a 
mare,  get  me  a mare.” 

“ Do,”  sed  Manny,  “ an’  get  me  another.” 

Manny  was  immediately  mounted  on  a beautiful 
steed,  an’  they  went  at  a fair  rate  until  they  stood  in 
the  middle  of  a fine  city. 

“ Manny,  do  you  know  where  you  are  ?” 

“ Bless  me,  if  I do,”  sed  Manny. 

“ You’re  in  Spain.” 

“In  Spain!”  sed  Manny;  “there’s  a tailor  at  home 
after  me,  wan  called  Cormas  Nelson,  an’  he  is  always 
wishin’  for  a suit  of  Spanish  broadcloth.” 

“ Go  in  now,”  sed  they,  “ to  that  fine  shop  before 
you  an’  call  for  the  broadcloth,  an’  if  they  refuse  you, 
here  is  a stone,  an’  drop  it  in  the  shop  an’  the  shop  will 
be  in  a blaze.” 

Manny  went  into  the  shop  an’  they  all  uproared  at 
him  when  they  saw  a large  broomstick  between  his  legs. 
Manny  asked  for  the  broadcloth,  an’  all  in  the  shop 
began  to  laugh.  He  dropped  the  stone  in  the  shop  an’ 
the  shopjwas  all  in  a blaze.  They  went  to  put  out  the  fire, 
but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Manny  told  them  that  if 
they  gave  him  the  broadcloth  he  would  soon  put  out 
the  fire.  They  promised  to  give  him  the  broadcloth 
an’  then  Manny  took  the  stone  an’  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
He  then  folded  up  the  broadcloth  an’  put  it  in  his  breast 
an’  he  then  walked  out.  He  came  to  his  company  that 
was  standin’  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

“Be  quick,  Manny,”  sed  they,  “we  have  a great 
piece  of  business  to  do  yet.” 

They  went  off  at  a great  rate  until  they  stood  in  the 
middle  of  another  fine  city. 

“ Manny,  do  you  know  where  you  are  now  ?’’ 

“ Bless  me,  if  I do,”  sed  Manny. 

“ Well,  you’re  in  Rome,”  sed  they,  “ now.” 

“ In  Rome  1”  sed  Manny ; “ there  is  two  great  priests 
at  hc^e  after  me,  in  dispute  every  Sunday  about  the 
Parish  of  Oghall,  an’  I’d  like,  sed  Manny,  “ to  get  a few 
lines  signed  by  the  Pope’s  own  hand  to  grant  the  parish 
to  Father  M'Guinness.” 

“ You’re  just  now  at  the  door  of  the  Pope’s  palace  an’ 
walk  in,  an’  if  he  refuses  you,  drop  the  stone,  as  you 
did  before,  in  the  palace  an’  it  will  be  in  a blaze.” 

Manny  went  in  and  asked  the  parish  as  a request  for 
Father  M‘Guinness,  an’  they  all  uproared  at  Manny. 
He  dropped  the  stone  at  once  an’  the  palace  was  in  a 


“ Be  quick,  Manny,”  sed  they,  “ we  have  a big  piece 
of  business  to  do  yet.” 

They  went  off  at  a great  rate  until  they  stood  before  a 
fine  castle. 

“Manny,”  sed  they,  “do  you  know  where  you  are 
now  ?” 

“ Bless  me,  if  I do,”  sed  Manny. 

“ Well,  you  are  back  now  again,”  sed  they,  “ in  Ire. 
land.  We  assisted  you,  Manny,  in  what  you  had  to  do 
durin’  the  night,  an’  you  must  assist  us  now  in  wan 
piece  of  business.  We  are  just  now  at  Lord  O’Connor’s 
castle,  an’  we  want  to  take  away  his  daughter.  You’ll 
be  meetin’  her  cornin’  against  you  on  the  passage  between 
the  parlour  an’  the  kitchen,  an’  you’ll  know  her  by  the 
little  lap-dog  which  she  carries  in  her  arms.  Let  you 
snap  the  lap-dog  an’  she  will  be  afraid  to  lose  her  favour- 
ite an’  she  will  folly  you  out.  We  will  be  ready  to  lay 
hands  on  her  then,  when  we  get  her  outside.” 

Manny  went  in  an’  met  the  young  lady  cornin’  against 
him  in  the  passage.  He  snapped  the  lap-dog  an’  she 
was  afraid  to  lose  her  favourite,  an’  followed  him  out. 
They  were  ready  then  to  lay  hands  on  her. 

“ Good  night,  Manny,  we  don’t  want  you  any  more. 
You  can  go  home  to  your  wife.” 

Manny  got  in  an’  found  the  wife  an’  wan  of  the  neigh- 
bours talkin’  in  his  ould  house. 

“ Ashamed  Manny  you  to  be  visitin’,”  sed  she,  “ an’ 
the  supper  cowld  waitin’  on  you.” 

“ It  could  not  be,”  sed  Manny,  “ that  it  is  only  supper 
time,  an’  all  I have  travelled  durin’  the  night.” 

“ Where  have  you  been,  Manny  dear  ? let  us  hear  all 
about  it,”  sed  the  wife. 

“ I have  been  in  Spain,”  sed  he,  “ an’  I have  been  in 
Rome,  an’  I have  brought  a suit  of  broadcloth  for  Cor- 
mac  Nelson,  an’  I have  got  a grant  of  the  Parish  of 
Oghall  for  Father  M ‘Guinness  from  the  Pope.” 

Cormac  Nelson  was  very  thankful  to  Manny  for  th0 
broadcloth.  Father  M‘ Guinness  never  charged  him 
dues  again  while  he  lived  in  the  parish. 

Manny  had  a long  family,  an’  was  very  scarce  in  land. 
Wan  day  he  took  an  axe  an’  spade  to  burn  an’  labour 
the  forth.  He  met  a grey-headed  man  who  asked  him 
where  was  he  going. 

“ I’m  goin’,”  sed  he,  “to  burn  an’  labour  the  forth.” 

“ Manny,”  sed  he,  “don’t  do  that ; but  I’ll  give  you  a 
way  of  livin’,”,  goin’  to  the  back  of  the  bush  an’  bringin’ 
him  a small  hand-mill.  “ If  you  tell  the  sacret  to  the 
wife  how  you  got  it,  it  will  be  no  use.” 

Manny  got  home  an’  sat  down  an’  began  to  grind. 
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He  had  a sack  of  male  in  aitch  corner  of  the  house  when 
the  wife  came  in. 

“ Manny,”  sed  she,  you  must  be  always  dalin’ with 
the  fairies,  or  how  did  you  get  that  at  all?”  “No 
matter,”  sed  Manny,  “the  mal^  is  good.”  Another  day 
she  was  out,  when  she  canfe  in  there  was  a sack  of  male 
as  high  as  the  side  wall  in  aitch  corner  of  the  house. 

“ I see  you  are  always  dalin’  with  the  fairies”  sed  she. 

Manny  began  to  sell  chape  on  the  market  an’  soon 
brought  them  down  after.  She  (the  wife)  was  always 
at  him  until  he  towld  her  the  sacret.  When  he  went  to 
grind  again  the  miraculous  mill  broke  asunder,  it  was 
no  use. 

He  went  out  the  next  day  to  burn  an’  labour  the 
forth.  Again  he  met  the  hoary-headed  man  who  asked 
him  where  he  was  goin’.  He  towld  him  he  was  goin’  to 
burn  an’  labour  the  forth.  “Don’t  Manny,”  sed  he, 
“touch  the  forth,  an’  when  I gave  you  a livin’  you  did 
not  keep  the  sacret,  you  towld  the  wife.” 

“Well,”  sed  Manny,  “send  me  out  Lord  O’Connor’s 
daughter;  I could  not  have  it  on  my  mind  the  takin’  of 
her  away.”  They  handed  her  out  to  him  but  she  was 
speechless. 

Sometime  after  Manny’s  wife  was  in  search  of  a calf 
an’  she  was  passin’  by  the  forth.  She  heard  them  to 
say  “that  the  cruel  O’Mallaghan  took  away  Lord 
O’Connor’s  daughter.” 

“What  use  is  she  to  him”  sed  another,  “she  is 
speechless.” 

“She  would  not  be  so,”  sed  a third,  if  he  went  to  the 
first  bunch  of  rushes  he  met,  to  pull  nine  rushes  an’ 
throw  a tenth  away;  to  cut  off  the  white  roots  of  the 
nine  and  to  press  three  drops  from  the  roots,  an’  give 
them  to  drink  to  her — She’d  have  as  good  a speech  as 
ever  she  had.” 

The  wife  ran  to  the  first  bunch  of  rushes  an’  she 
pulled  nine  an’  threw  the  tenth  away.  She  cut  off  the 
roots  of  them  an’  pressed  them  up,  and  gave  her  the 
three  drops  to  drink  an’  she  had  as  good  a talk  then  as 
ever  she  had.  Manny  brought  the  daughter  back  to 
Lord  O’Connor.  Lord  O’Connor  was  very  thankful  to 
Manny  for  his  kindness  an’  gave  him  a freehold  lase  of 
a farm  of  land  where  Manny  an’  the  family  lived  from 
that  day  to  this.  Croaghpatrick. 


The  Irish  Football  Victory. 

In  a game  played  at  Leeds,  on  February  ist,  Ireland  for  the 
second  time  in  three  years  beat  England  in  the  International  Rugby 
Match  by  ten  points  to  fonr.  Ulster  was  well  represented  by  more 
than  half  the  team,  namely  by  eight  of  the  players,  of  whom  six 
came  from  Belfast  clubs.  In  the  scoring,  however,  North  and 
South  may  claim  equal  honour,  through  the  achievements  of  Sealy, 
a Dublin  man,  and  Herbert  Stevenson.  Stevenson,  though  now  a 
resident  in  Belfast,  and  playing  with  the  Albion  club  : is  a native 
of  Derry.  The  Editor  of  The  Shan  Van  Vocht  remembers  for 
many  years  having  seen  Stevenson  play  on  the  team  of  his  school, 
Derry  Academy;  and  has  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  him  on 
helping  Old  Ireland  to  a victory  in  this  international  contest. 


On  Inisheer. 

On  Inisheer,  on  Inisheer, 

In  the,Spring-tide  of  the  year 
You  sought  me,  in  your  eyes  love’s  rapture  burning; 

And  for  the  words  you  said,  ^ 

Above  my  drooping  head. 

My  heart  flew  to  you  on  the  wings  of  yearning. 

On  Inisheer,  on  Inisheer, 

I had  never  known  a fear. 

Nor  a heart-break,  nor  a sigh  to  mar-my  laughter ; 

Until  that  saddest  day. 

When  my  true  love  sailed  away. 

And  the  sun  grew  dim,  and  darkness  followed  after. 

Why  did  you  go,  oh  love. 

Ere  the  primrose  peeped  above 
The  scanty  grass  bleached  with  the  wind  salt-bitter. 

Here,  by  a cabin  fire. 

Each  with  pur  heart’s  desire. 

Had  not  the  peace  of  home  for  us  been  fitter  ? 

Than  you  to  pine  afar 
Under  the  Southern  Star, 

And  I to  pine  by  Keevin’s  ruined  altar. 

Watching  the  cliffs -of  Clare 
Fade  in  the  evening  air. 

Telling  my  beads  for  you  in  tones  that  falter 
Or  by  the  holy  well. 

Where  as  the  twilight  fell. 

All  through  the  dark  until  the  dawn  came  flowing 
In  seas  of  golden  light. 

You  prayed  the  livelong  night 
That  Christ  would  bless  and  guard  you  in  your  going. 

Some  day  He  keeps  in  store 
You  will  return,  astor, 

Your  curragh  down  our  foaming  current  speeding 
From  the  welcome  of  your  clan. 

On  the  rocks  of  Inishmaan, 

To  heal  my  wound  of  longing,  ever  bleeding. 

On  Inisheer,  on  Inisheer, 

Love,  I shall  wait  you  here ; 

Love,  I shall  watch,  through  weather  fair  or  stormy. 

Until  my  exile  lands 
On  the  wave-indented  sands 
With  the  fond  kiss  and  the  old  sweet  " Deelish  ” for  me. 

E.  Carbery. 


Willie  Kane  of  the  “Northern  Star.” 

How  he  Escaped  the  Scaffold. 

HE  following  account  of  the  afrest  of  her  father,  and 
the  escape  of  one  of  his  printers,  was  Telated  by 
the  daughter  of  Samuel  Neilson  to  an  interviewer  in 
America ; — 

“ Yes  ; I recollect  when  the  officers  came  in  to  arrest 
him.  I was  but  a very  little  thing  then ; but  I knew 
there  was  something  wrong.  When  the  officers  came  in 
my  father  turned  to  them  and  asked  : ‘ What  brings  you 

here  ?’  They  said  they  had  a warrant  for  his  arrest. 
He  told  them  to  stand  back  for  a minute  Then  he  took 
ther  aside,  and  they  talked  to  each  other  for  some 
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time.  That  was  in  1797,  the  second  time  he  wás  arrest- 
ed. I don't  remember  when  he  was  arrested  first.  The 
two  servant  girls  we  then  had  were  Catholics,  and  they 
used  to  call  a spare  bedroom  we  had  for  chance  visitors 
‘ the  priest’s  bedroom.’  One  of  the  girls  kept  count,  and 
said  that  twenty-six  different  priests  had  slept  in  that  bed. 
You  see,  priests  from  all  parts  of  the  country  used  to 
come  to  see  my  father  about  Catholic  Emancipation, 
which  he  advocated  strongly,  both  as  editor  of  the 
Northern  Star,  publicly,  and  as  a United  Irishman, 
privately.  That  was  at  our  house  in  Belfast.” 

Neilson’s  house  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Donegall 
street,  where  the  Commercial  Hall  now  stands. 
Opposite  lived  Robert  Orr,  brother  of  the  executed 
Irish  martyr,  William  Orr,  and  himself  not  very  remark- 
able for  his  loyalty  to  the  English  Government,  while 
two  doors  from  there  lived  John  Hughes,  the  informer. 
When  Hughes  was  forced  to  leave  the  country  on  account 
of  the  odium  which  attached  to  him  as  an  informer,  the 
house  was  purchased  by  a patriotic  shopkeeper  named 
Thomas  M‘Cabe,  who  indirectly  expressed  his  contempt 
for  the  Government  by  designating  himself  on  his  sign- 
board “ The  Irish  Slave.” 

“ That  reference  to  the  priests  reminds  me  of  a good 
story  that  I will  tell  you,”  the  venerable  old  lady  went 
on,  and  as  she  told  the  story  she  seemed  to  grow  young 
again  and  as  sprightly  as  a girl.  “ When  the  military  rabble 
broke  into  the  Northern  Star  office,  broke  the  presses  and 
-threw  the  type  into  the  streets,  and  arrested  the  printers, 
there  was  one  among  the  latter  named  William  Kane. 
Of  course  they  were  all  United  Irishmen  ; but  they  had 
proof  against  him,  and  I think  he  was  tried  and  sentenced 
to  death.  The  day  before  the  execution  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  see  a priest,  as  he  was  a Catholic.  There 
was  a priest  in  the  prison  for  treason,  but  he  was  very  sick 
— so  sick  that  he  could  not  get  out  of  his  bed.  So  Willie 
would  have  to  go  to  him.  But  before  allowing  him  into 
the  priest’s  room  to  maf^e  his  confession,  they  made  him 
take  off  his  shoes  and  coat,  so  that  if  he  escaped  he  would 
attract  attention  and  be  arrested.  The  guard  wanted  to 
remain  in  the  room,  but  the  priest  told  him  that  he  could 
not  hear  a man’s  confession  while  another  person  was 
present,  so  the  guard  retired,  and  the  door  was  closed. 

“ ‘ I am  suffocating open  the  window,  Willie,  and 
give  me  a breath  of  air,’  said  the  priesf.  groaning  as  if  in 
great  agony. 

Willie  opened  the  window. 

“ ‘ Now,’  said  the  priest,  ‘make  your  confession,  and 
don’t  lose  any  more  valuable  time.’ 

“You  may  be  sure  there  was  no  time  lost,  and  then 
the  priest  gave  him  absolution  and  told  him  to  get  out  of 
the  window  and  make  off  for  his  life.  It  was  not  a 
regular  prison — all  the  regular  prisons  were  full — but  a 
house  the  Government  had  rented  and  turned  into  a 
prison,  so  there  were  no  bars  on  the  window  ; but  he 
would  have  to  pass  a barracks  a little  way  below  to  get 
out  to  where  he  wanted  to  go.  He  knew  that  without 
shoes  or  coat  he  would  attract  attention  and  be  rearrested. 
He  saw  a man  in  a back  yard  and  said  to  him  : ‘ Would 
you  give  a man  your  coat  and  shoes  to  save  his  life  ?’ 


“ ‘ Faith  an’  I would,’  replied  the  the  man,  looking  at 
him  and  suspecting  what  was  the  matter.  Willie  Kane 
put  on  the  man’s  coat  and  shoes,  and  went  down  past 
the  barracks  as  bold  as  a trooper,  whistling  ‘ Croppies 
Lie  Down.’  He  went  down  to  the  bridge  and  stood 
under  it  up  to  his  neck  in  water,  until  next  morning,  when 
his  friends  got  him  smuggled  away  on  board  of  a vessel, 
and  he  finally  got  to  America,  where  he  became  a wealthy 
and  respected  citizen.  Of  course  the  priest  was  not  sick 
at  all.  It  was  all  a little  plot  to  save  Willie  Kane. 


Mary  Maguire. 

(From  the  Irish). 


‘ Tis  my  bitter  grief  and  smart, 

That  with  her  who  holds  my  heart, 

On  some  hill-side  far  apart 
I’m  not  now  roaming. 

Where  neither  friend  nor  foe 
Should  our  place  of  hiding  know. 

As  with  love  words  fond  and  low 
We  walk  the  gloaming. 

But  oh,  dear  Lord  of  grace  ! 

Could  I bring  you  that  disgrace 
My  mild,  my  matchless. 

Modest  little  Maiden 
For  though  with  love  of  you. 

My  soul  is  stricken  through. 

Your  heart  shall  ne’er  through  me 
Be  sorrow-laden. 

Ere  the  gray  dawn  fills  the  skies 
Through  the  dewy  fields  she  hies. 

Heaven’s  glory  in  her  eyes. 

Divinely  beaming  ; 

From  her  shoulder  fair  and  round 
To  the  green  edge  of  the  ground. 

Like  a rivulet  unbound — 

Her  tresses  streaming. 

On  her  brow  the  mountain  snows. 

On  her  cheek  the  apple  glows, 

'Twixt  her  honey  lips  two  rows 
Of  pearls  glisten  ; 

Trilling,  as  she  trips  along. 

Some  old  artless  Irish  song. 

Till  the  thrushes  jealous  throng 
Around  to  listen. 

May  never  luck  await. 

But  foul  fortune  be  his  fate. 

That  youth  however  great 
Or  rich,  or  clever. 

Who  would  other  wealth  demand 
Wjth  his  co'leen’s  plighted  hand 
But  her  kisses  free  and  fond 
His  share  for  ever  ! 

By  my  hope  of  grace  divine, 

I would  sooner  call  you  mine, 

My  loving,  laughing  leal,  little 
Maiden, 

Than  to  wed  some  calliagh  old. 

Were  she  worth  her  weight  in  gold, 

And  with  gems  pf  wealth  untold 
Each  finger  laden. 

Francis  A.  Fahy. 
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Forward  ! 


Ye  who  stand  for  Erin’s  cause, 

As  in  days  of  olden  story  ! 

Ye  who  know  not  how  to  pause 

On  the  path  where  shines  her  glory. 

True  men,  hark  ! the  notes  are  ringing. 

O’er  the  land  a trump  is  sounding 

Strains  defiant,  victory  bringing. 

And  our  hearts  with  Hope  are  bounding. 

Now  are  hushed  all  songs  of  mourning, 

In  your  hearts  the  sorrow  sleeping. 

Sanctifies  your  notes  of  scorning, 

But  needs  not  the  rain  of  weeping. 

Forward,  then,  to  strains  defiant ! 

Soon  to  sound  in  jubilation. 

Self-dependent,  self-reliant. 

Work  ye  thus  to  raise  our  nation  ! 

On  yourselves  alone  depending. 

On  the  Celtic  souls  within  ye ; 

Heeding  not  the  Saxon’s  sending 
Words  to  weaken  or  to  win  ye. 

Too  long  have  his  wiles  been  heeded. 

As  the  Past  too  sternly  teaches  ; 

Take  your  country’s  Page  and  read  it. 

Learn  the  lesson  that  it  preaches. 

Then  arise,  true  men  united. 

With  the  wine  of  knowledge  glowing. 

To  our  cause  all  sacred  plighted. 

On  your  march  to  Freedom  going. 

Forward,  then,  to  strains  defiant  ! 

Soon  to  sound  in  jubilation  ; 

Self-dependent,  self-reliant. 

Work  ye  thus  to  raise  our  nation  ! 

William  O’Leary  Curtis' 


HEREVER  manhood  and  civilization  have 
been  developed,  love  of  country  makes 
itself  felt  as  one  of  the  root  sentiments  of 
the  human  soul.  The  recent  political 
troubles  in  the  Transvaal  have  been  the 
means  of  furnishing  an  almost  unique  instance  of  the 
enduring  power  of  national  sentiment,  and  have 
shown  that  love  of  native  land  is  one  of  the  abiding 
elements  in  human  life.  In  thenew  South  African  city  of 
Johannesburg — thegrowthof  onedecade — were  gathered 
together  many  thousands  of  emigrants  from  Ireland, 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  America,  Australia,  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  South  Africa. 
The  original  Dutch  settlers  (the  Boers),  and  their 
descendants,  having  a close  monoply  in  the  Government 
of  their  Republic,  and  having  taxed  the  uew  comers 
heavily,  while  persistently  refusing  them  a voice  in  the 
matter,  a political  crisis  inevitably  arose ; and  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  various  nationalities,  under  the 
common  title  of  Uitlanders,  seem  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  agitation  for  their  common  rights.  The  agitation 
seems  to  have  prompted  the  English  section  of 
the  Uitlanders,  to  enter  into  a conspiracy  with  their 
neighbours  in  the  British  Cape  Colony,  to  turn  the 
situation  to  the  advantage  of  their  own  particular 
country,  and  to  have  arranged  for  the  advance  of 
Jameson  and  his  now  famous  band  of  raiders.  Much 
wonder  has  been  occasioned  by  the  fact,  that  Jameson's, 
raid  was  not  supported  by  any  concerted  martial  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Uitlanders,  who  had  been  so  loud  in 
their  demands  for  reform,  and  the  sudden  settling  down 
of  the  city  to  a state  of  loyalty  to  the  Republic  has 
occasioned  many  witticisms  on  the  alleged  cowardice  of 
the  Uitlanders. 

A clever  little  skit,  composed  on  Jameson’s  eccentric 
nomenclature,  vvhich  was  published  in  one  df  our  Belfast 
papers,  caustically  remarks  : — 

“ Lejander  crossed  a strait ; but  hero  none. 

Came  out  to  meet  him  when  his  march  was  done." 


Keen  disappointment  has  been  felt  that  the  affair  did 
not  result  in  an  extension  of  the  British  Empire. 

Whence  then  arose  the  hopes  that  prompted  that 
desperate  advance  ? The  British  section  in  Johannesburg 
must  have  vastly  exaggerated  their  own  strength  and 
importance,  and  have  set  too  much  store  on  the  feeling 
of  revolt  which  existed  against  the  Boer’s  exclusive 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  government.  We  have  received 
from  an  authentic  source  an  accouiit  of  the  crisis  in 
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Johannesburg,  which  considerably  enlightens  one  as 
to  the  causes  which  brought  about  that  decisive  check- 
mate given  to  the  British  game  in  the  Transvaal. 

“ When  the  crisis  developed,"  says  our  informant, 
the  various  nationalities  rushed  together  into  bands, 
drawn  by  the  magic  power  of  the  everlasting  national 
sentiment  which  is  stronger  than  any  political  cause. 
Though  already  in  the  throes  of  what  seemed  a life  and 
death  struggle  for  the  franchise,  they  could  not  so  soon 
consider  themselves  as  mere  Transvaalians.  The  old 
root  sentiment  of  patriotism  reasserted  its  marvellous 
sway.  Inside  twenty-four  hours  a wave  of  that  senti- 
ment passed  over  the  hearts  of  the  men  attracted 
thither  from  all  ends  of  the  earth  by  a thirst  for  gold, 
and  every  man  remembered  proudly  the  rock  whence  he 
was  hewn,  and  the  land  that  bore  him.  We  may  well 
rejoice  in  this  signal  proof,  that  the  tie  of  country, 
kindred,  friends,  is  not  a rope  of  sand  among  the  people. 
It  is  an  augury  that  Ireland  will  survive  all  denationalis- 
ing tendencies,  and  will  yet  repair  the  ruin  of  centuries. 

When  the  Johannesburgers  found  it  necessary  to  drill 
and  arm,  it  was  not  as  so  many  Uitlanders  or  political 
reformers  they  came  together.  Spontaneously  and 
instantly  the  city  divided  itself  into  its  constituent  nation- 
alities. The  sons  of  “ bonnie  Scotland  ’’  marshalled 
themselves  as  Scotchmen  ; the  sons  of  Wales  as  Welsh- 
men ; the  English  were  more  local  in  their  patriotism 
and  banded  together  as  Northumbrians,  Durhamites 
(Geordies)  Cornishmen,  &c.  Some  of  the  Cornishmen 
fled  with  natives,  women  and  children,  and  the  wags 
labelled  the  railway  carriages  in  which  they  travelled 
“ coward’s  vans.”  Happily  there  was  no  cowardice  or 
disunion  among  the  sons  of  Erin  ; and  the  men  of  Ulster, 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught  remembered  only 
that  they  were  Irishmen,  and  enrolled  themselves  in  an 
Irish  brigade ! ” 

And  what  was  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Irish 
section  of  the  Uitlanders  ? From  the  account  given  us, 
they  seem  to  have  joined  as  heartily  as  the  others  in 
the  agitation  for  reform,  and  to  have  made  one  cause 
with  the  other  Uitlanders,  English,  Americans,  Ger- 
mans ; but  in  the  conspiracy  to  surrender  the  Republic 
. to  the  power  which  has  been  the  tyrant  of  their  land, 
they  had  no  share ; nay,  they  acted  a brave  part  in 
defeating  it.  The  message  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  which 
caused  such  consternation  in  London,  recalled  to  the 
German  Uitlanders  in  Johannesburg  the  fact  that,'  they 
were;  to  think  not  so  much  of  gaining  their  own  rights, 
as  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  young  Re- 
public from  English  sway. 

And  what  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  Johannesburg  ? Was 
there  not  in  the  very  choice  of  the  name  a memory  of 
Fontenoy,  and  of  the  many  battles  on  foreign  soil  in 
which  Irishmen  have  struck  down  their  hereditary  foes  ? 
In  another  column  of  our  paper,  we  have  an  account 
of  how  a County  Mayo  man  and  a band  of  his  com- 


panions stood  in  the  front  at  Krugersdorf  and  aimed 
straight  with  deadly  effect. 

Were  they  the  nucleus  of  the  Irish  brigade,  which 
our  Johannesburg  correspondent  writes  of.  The  Johan- 
nesburg Weekly  Star,  January  4,  he  quotes,  giving  an 
account  of  these  sons  of  Erin  in  council.  Note  that 
though  the  demand  for  reform  which  was  at  the  root  of 
the  trouble,  is  still  upheld  ; the  tone  of  the  speeches,  is 
one  of  loyalty  to  the  Republic. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hasken  presided,  and  said  “it  was  incumbent  on 
them  as  Irishmen  to  band  themselves  together  to  help  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  and  help  those  unable  to  help  themselves.  They 
wanted  a Republic  under  a good  government,  and  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less." 

Mr.  M'Donagh  said  “ They  were  fighting  for  an  Independent 
Republic  and  it  was  not  likely  when  the  trouble  was  over  they  would 
throw  down  their  arms  and  become  subservient  to  any  other  power.’  ’ 

This  report  assures  us  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish 
Brigade  to  the  Republic  whatever  may  be  their  desire 
for  extension  of  rights.  The  German  Uitlanders,  we 
have  seen,  can  safely  be  depended  on  to  join  in  every 
effort  to  frustrate  British  aggression,  and  the  Americans 
at  a time  when  their  own  President  was  startling  Europe 
with  his  brave  defiance,  be  sure  they  were  wary  enough 
not  to  let  the  former  tyrants  of  their  now  free  and 
glorious  Republic  steal  a march  on  the  borders  of  the 
Transvaal.  It  was  not  cowardice,  then,  on  the  part  of 
the  Uitlanders,  which  withheld  from  Jameson  the  sup- 
port he  had  counted  on.  A thousand  times  no  ! what- 
ever the  British  Jingo  press  and  the  Comic  papers  in 
the  venom  of  disappointment  may  say  to  the  contrary. 
There  were  Heroes  in  Johannesburg;  but  they  were  not 
for  this  ill-fated  Leander.  He  forgot  one  important  fact 
in  calculating  on  an  easy  conquest  of  the  gold  city  ; the 
Uitlanders  there  are  not  all  English  yet ; nor  even  friends 
to  England.  Perhaps  he  and  his  fellow  prisoners  were, 
a few  days  later,  reminded  of  that ; if  any  of  them  were 
spectators  of  the  march  past  of  the  Irish  Brigade  which 
we  have  a description  of  in  the  following  letter  of  a 
young  Ulsterman,  and  if  they  heard  the  chant  to  which 
they  kept  step,  a song  made  many  years  ago  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  three  Irish  Martyrs,  and  embodying 
in  its  stirring  refrain  the  words  with  which  they  answer- 
ed from  the  dock  the  sentence  that  doomed  them  to  the 
scaffold. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  : — 

"The  representatives  of  the  various  countries  have  formed  them- 
selves into  National  Brigades.  I have  joined  the  Irish  Brigade 
which  is  formed  to  protect  life  and  property,  and  if  need  be  to 
march  to  the  front.  The  papers  speak  very  highly  of  us  as  a body 
of  men,  and  really,  our  brigade  is  a credit  to  the  old  land.  You 
would  say  so  if  you  saw  us  drilling,  or  marching  in  military  order 
through  the  city,  wearing  badges  of  green,  and  singing 

GOD  SAVE  IRELAND.” 

Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien  could  not  have  been  re- 
membered in  a fitter  place,  nor  at  a better  time  ; and  if 
this  Irish  Brigade  in  the  young  Republic  of  the  South 
will  take  a word  of  advice  from  us.  We  say,  keep  your 
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regiment  together,  and  let  it  grow  in  strength,  and  gain 
in  courage.  Let  no  fever  of  impatience  for  admission 
to  political  or  municipal  rights  draw  you  into  any 
alliance  with  those  other  Uitlanders,  whose  clamour  for 
power  simply  means  the  encroachment  of  British  rule. 
Above  all,  my  brave  boys,  take  the  excellent  advice  of 
your  countryman  from  the  County  Mayo,  and  learn  to 
“ Shoot  Straight,”  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 


The  Shrines  & Sepulchres  of  Ireland’s 
Illustrious  Dead. 

By  Enrei. 


The  Burial-Place  of  the  Sheares. 

It  was  the  cruel  custom  of  those  times,  says  Dr.  R.  R. 
Madden,  to  make  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  as 
terrible  as  possible  to  its  victims.  In  the  case  of  the 
Sheares,  no  member  of  their  family  was  permitted  to  see 
them  in  the  brief  interval  between  conviction  and  death. 
On  Saturday,  the  day  following  their  sentence,  they  were 
conducted  at  mid-day  to  the  place  of  execution.  . . 

The  last  words  of  John  Sheares  were: — “ I forgive  the 
world  as  I expect  to  be  forgiven.”  The  brothers  died  as 
they  had  lived.  In  life  and  death  they  were  indeed 
United  brothers.  After  the  mutilation  of  their  bodies, 
— a remnant  of  judicial  barbarism  of  former  times — had 
afforded  the  requisite  satisfaction  to  so-called  justice, 
their  remains  were  deposited  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  St. 
Michan’s  Churchyard,  where,  forty-four  years  after  the 
event,  the  marks  of  the  unnecessary  violence  and  cruel- 
ties inflicted  by  the  executioner  prior  to  their  beiog 
launched  into  eternity,  still  remained  visible  on  the  face 
of  John  Sheares. 

There  is  some  peculiarity  injihe  soil  of  this  place  of 
burial,  as  well  as  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  vaults  beneath 
the  Church  of  St.  Michan,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
resist  decomposition  and  keep  the  bodies  in  a desiccated 
condition  of  preservation,  very  similar  to  that  observed 
in  the  catacombs  of  a Sicilian  Monastery  near  Palermo. 
Amongst  the  remains  that  had  for  nearly  a century 
been  thus  preserved  in  the  same  vault  as  the  Sheares  were 
laid  in,  when  I first  visited  them  in  the  year  i8i6  with  a 
schoolfellow  named  Blake,  were  those  of  a nun  (Miss 
Crookshanks),  to  whose  relics  in  the  last  century  were 
ascribed  miraculous  effects,  and  which  were  then,  conse- 
quently, the  object  of  many  a pious  pilgrimage.  When 
I again  visited  this  place,  as  I did  with  the  same  com- 
panion, in  1842,  after  alapse  of  twenty-four  years,  I found 
that  the  remains  of  the  Sheares,  together  with  those  of 
the  person  just  referred  to,  had  been  removed  in  1832  from 
where  they  had  been,  and  were  deposited  in  what  is 
cajled  the  parish  vault.  That  removal  had  proved 


injurious  to  their  preservation,  and  the  coffins  having 
mouldered  away,  I was  again  enabled  to  examine  the 
remains,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  head  described 
as  that  of  John  Sheares  was  that  of  a person  extremely 
aged,  the  sutures  obliterated,  and  the  alveolar  processes 
worn  down.  I then  made  furl,  her  inquiries,  and  at  last 
received  a communication  from  a gentleman  (Mr.  R.  W.), 
who  informed  me  that  in  a boyish  freak  some  twenty 
years  previously  he  had  himself  carried  off  the  head  of 
John  Sheares  from  the  vault.  This  he  had  found 
attached  to  the  body  by  a strip  of  integument,  which 
was  divided  by  the  schoolboy’s  penknife,  and  so  taken 
away  to  his  house,  where  it  had  remained  until  then. 
My  informant  added  that  he  had  often  since  regretted 
this  action,  and  that,  as  I was  interested  in  the  Sheares, 

I might  have  this  head,  which  was  accordingly  sent  to 
me.  On  examination,  I found  it  in  exactly  the  same 
state  as  when  I had  last  seen  it,  twenty-six  years  pre- 
viously. The  cranium  was  finely  formed,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  was  that  of  the  most  frightful  agony.  The 
marks  of  the  violent  injuries  inflicted  during  life  by  the 
executioner,  as  before  described,  to  the  right  eye,  nose, 
and  mouth,  were  particularly  apparent ; the  very  inden- 
tation round  the  neck  from  the  pressure  of  the  rope  was 
visible.  The  hair  on  the  head  was  of  a light-brown 
colour  and  was  cut  extremely  short. 

In  the  end  of  January,  1842,  having  obtained  the 
necessary  permission  from  the  clergyman  of  St.  Michan’s 
Church  I had  the  remains  of  the  Sheares  placed  in  coffins 
of  lead  and  Irish  oak,  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had 
been,  in  his  young  days,  a member  of  the  same  society 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  of  two  other  individuals. 

The  head  of  which  I have  spoken  was  placed  with  the 
remains  of  John  Sheares,  a plaster  cast  of  it  having  been 
previously  taken.  The  coffins  of  the  two  brothers  were 
laid  side  by  side,  and  so  far,  I trust  the  possibility  is 
prevented  of  their  being  disturbed  in  future.  In  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Michan’s  are  also  interred  the  remains 
of  some  other  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen.  Thus,  for  instance,  here  were  laid 
the  bodies  of  Oliver  Bond,  and  Dr.  William  Jackson, 
whose  funerals  the  Sheares  had  attended  in  1795  and  ’98, 
and  who  for  so  doing  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Lord  Fitzgibbon. 

The  tombstone  over  the  tomb  of  Jackson,  bears  the 
following  inscription : — Underneath  this  slab  was  interred 
the  remains  of  the  Rev.  William  Jackson,  who  died  the 
30th  of  April,  1795. 

The  inscription  over  Bond’s  grave  is  in  the  following 
terms  : — “ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Oliver  Bond,  who 
died  the  6th  of  December,  1798,  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
age.  The  noblest  work  of  God  is  an  honest  man.” 

The  stone  thus  inscribed,  and  now  almost  entirely 
obliterated,  no  longer  marks  Bond’s  resting-place.  It 
was  removed  many  years  ago  to  another  part  of  the  same 
churchyard. 


THE  SHAN  VAN  VOCHT. 


Our  National  Language. 

HE  most  curious  fact  about  the  decay  of  the  Irish 
language  is,  that  it  seems  only  to  liave  begun  when 
the  persecution  against  it  had  ceased  and  all  disabilities 
were  removed. 

From  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  down  to  the  reign  of 
Qiieen  Elizabeth,  Irish  not  only  held  its  own  but 
completely  overcame  the  English  language  ; even  in  the 
Pale  it  almost  died  out  and  it  was  in  vain  that  statute 
after  statute  was  enacted,  forbidding  the  English  in 
Ireland  to  speak  Irish,  under  pain  of  confiscation  of 
their  estates.  We  even  read  of  a noble — one  of  the 
De  Burghs — who  could  speak  Irish,  French  and  Latin, 
but  no  English.  From  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
this  predominance  of  the  Irish  language  ceased,  and 
from  then  to  the  last  century,  the  English  government 
made  continual  efforts  to  root  out  the  language  among 
the  Irish  themselves,  but  all  attempts  seemed  utterly 
futile.  Yet  during  this  last  century  when  no  overt 
weapon  has  been  employed  against  the  language,  it  has 
suddenly  faded  like  ‘snow-wreaths in  the  thaw.’  Never- 
theless the  decay  has  not  been  as  sudden  as  it  appears; 
the  centuries  of  oppression  had  done  their  work.  The 
Gaelic  literature  had  been  crushed  ; during  the  long 
centuries  of  perpetual  war  it  was  impossible  for  It  to 
flourish,  and  after  this  had  followed  the  Penal  days, 
when  for  a man  to  be  found  with  an  Irish  book  in  his 
possession  would  probably  mean  his  ruin.  But  the  most 
fatal  blow  to  the  Gaelic  language  was  the  education  of 
the  children  in  English. 

So  when  at  last  Gaelic  was  once  more  a free  tongue, 
the  younger  generation  were  almost  unacquainted  with 
it  and  the  Gaelic  literature  was  gone.  Then  followed 
half  a centur}'  of  ever  to  be  regretted  apathy,  before  the 
Irish  people  awoke  to  the  fact,  that  “thro’  sheer  neglect 
’tis  dying  now,  a stranger  on  our  shore!” 

Reasons  why  our  Gaelic  tongue  should  be  preserved 
fall  naturally  into  two  divisions,  patriotic  and  general 
reasons.  The  first  should  interest  us  as  Irishwomen, 
the  second  should  and  does  influence  scholars  all  the 
world  over. 

The  first  and  greatest  reason  why  the  Irish  should 
preserve  their  language  is  just  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
their  own.  A nation  that  has  lost  her  language  has  lost 
part  of  her  birthright,  and  a large  part  of  her  nationality : 
it  is  impossible  that  any  language  should  suit  a nation 
as  well  as  Iier  own  tongue,  in  no  other  language  can  her 
poets  clothe  their  ideas  as  well.  And  this  is  especially 
true  when  the  new  language  is  that  of  the  conquering 
nation,  for  “ the  language  of  the  conqueror  in  the  mouth 
of  the  conquered  is  the  language  of  a slave.”  As  long  as 
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a nation  preserves  her  own  language  she  preserves  her 
own  spirit  and  identity — she  may  not  altogether  lose 
them  in  losing  the  language,  but  while  she  keeps  that» 
she  keeps  the  outward  token  of  her  separate  nationality. 

Then  in  losing  their  language,  the  Irish  lose  their 
literature,  their  folk  lore,"  and  their  proverbs  of  which 
they  have  a rich  store.  True,  much  has  been  translated 
into  English,  but  folk  lore  and  proverbs  do  not  live  in 
books  save  for  the  student,  they  live,  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  And  as  regards  the 
literature,  the  real  genius  of  a book  is  never  found  in  a 
translation.  Even  a German  book  loses  much  by 
translation  into  English,  and  yet  German  and  English 
are  very  near  akin,  while  English  and  Irish  are  very 
different. 

Also,  the  naming  of  the  names  of  the  places  are  lost. 
It  is  worth  while  to  learn  Irish  for  this  alone — to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  names  of  the  hills,  valleys  and  rivers  of  our 
native  land,  connected  as  they  are  with  legend  and 
history.  The  Irish  seem  to  have  had  a natural  gift 
for  giving  appropriate  names  to  places,  which  the 
English  certainly  had  not.  Who,  for  instance  can  help 
regretting  that  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  now  known 
by  the  unromantic  Saxon  name  of  “The  Sugarloaves,” 
have  lost  their  lovely  Irish  name — “ The  Silver  Spears.” 

Some  speak  of  the  Gaelic  language  as  barbarous  and 
utterly  unmusical.  In  answer  to  them  I might  quote 
the  words  of  O’Neill  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  “ Sháll 
an  O’Neill  writhe  his  mouth  in  clattering  English  ! ” 
But  indeed  the  language  is  very  beautiful.  The  laws  of 
aspiration  and  eclipsis  which  certainly  add  to  its  difficulty 
add  also  to  its  euphony,  and  the  words  seem  to  melt 
softly  into  one  another;  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  a 
poetic  language.  It  is  a language  capable  of  adapting 
itself  to  a high  degree  of  civilisation.  Quin  says,  that 
“ Gaelic  is  equal  to  Sanscrit  and  great  and  far  superior 
to  Latin  in  its  facility  for  forming  compound  terms.” 
Vallancey  says,  that  “The  Irish  language  is  free  from 
the  anomalies,  sterility  and  heterodite  redundancies, 
which  mark  the  dialects  of  barbarous  nations ; it  is  rich 
and  melodious,  it  is  precise  and  copious,  and  affords 
those  elegant  conversions  which  no  other  than  a thinking 
and  lettered  people  can  use  or  acquire.” 

To  scholars  the  preservation  of  the  Irish  language  is 
a matter  of  the  deepest  importance,  it  is  as  old  as 
Sanscrit  and  of  equal  importance  in  philology.  Also 
the  Irish  manuscripts  contain  indispensable  materials 
for  historians.  Bourke  says,  that  “for  all  lovers  of 
philological  research,  a knowledge  of  the  Irish  language 
is  as  necessary  as  a knowledge  of  Sanscrit.” 

Many  who  are  convinced  that  if  the  Irish  language 
could  be  saved  it  would  be  for  the  nation’s  good;  fold 
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their  hands  and  say  “It  is  too  late.”  Well  that 
objection  cannot  be  finally  answered  till  we  have 
succeeded  in  saving  it.  But  if  we  are  to  succeed  we 
must  believe  that  it  is  not  too  late.  Work  done  with  an 
inward  conviction  that  it  is  of  no  use  is  doomed  to 
failure.  What  is  wanted  is  whole  hearted  enthusiastic 
effort ; believe  that  we  must  succeed  and  the  victory  is 
half  won.  There  is  no  reason  why  a nation  should  not 
be  bi-lingual,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  it  should; 
it  gives  a wider  culture,  a wider  outlook  and  wider 
sympathies.  Look  at  Hungary.  It  has  preserved  its 
national  language  and  its  national  spirit ; there  are 
Hungarian  novelists,  Hungarian  poets,  Hungarian 
painters,  and  yet  the  Hungarians  speak  German 
constantly.  As  a Hungarian  said  to  me,  “The  Austrians 
are  too  stupid  to  learn  Hungarian  so  we  must  learn  to 
speak  German.” 

How  is  our  work  to  be  done  ? Well  every  one  can 
begin  the  work  by  starting  at  once  to  learn  Irish.  Of 
course  there  is  often  difficulty  in  finding  a teacher,  and 
of  course  the  Irish  pronounciation  cannot  be  learnt 
perfectly  from  books.  Still  one  can  go  a good  way  with 
books,  and  if  you  set  yourself  to  work  with  your  whole 
heart,  you  will  generally  find  a teacher  when  you  are 
ready  for  one. 

But  the  way  really  to  restore  the  Gaelic  tongue  is  to 
teach  the  children.  By  teaching  the  children  English 
it  was  crushed  and  in  the  same  way  it  must  be  raised. 
In  every  district  where  a little  Irish  is  spoken  it  should 
be  taught  in  the  National  schools,  and  then  it  would 
soon  spread  to  other  districts. 

Prizes  also  should  be  offered  for  proficiency  in  Irish, 
and  for  Irish  poems,  with  a view  to  creating  a modern 
living  literature— the  pure  expression  of  the  Celtic  genius 
in  the  Celtic  tongue. 

Edith  Dickson. 


James  Clarence  Mangan. 


MONG  the  patriot  graves  which  I visited  in 
Glasnevin  Cemetery  on  “ Decoration  Day  ” 
was  that  of  James  Clarence  Mangan.  An 
humble  headstone  marks  the  spot  where 
the  remains  of  the  dead  poet  are  inferred.  It  is  with  no 
small  amount  of  difficulty  that  the  grave  can  be  found, 
for  one  has  to  pass  through  a labyrinth  of  paths,  with 
memorials  to  the  dead  on  all  sides,  before  the  last  resting- 
place  of  poor,  ill-fated  Mangan  is  pointed  out  by  an 
attendant.  Standing  by  the  lonely  grave,  what  a host 
of  thoughts,  some  melancholy  and  some  proud,  rise  un- 
bidden in  the  mind ! In  the  sad  story  of  Ireland,  with 
all  the  tragic  characters  that  have  appeared  in  the  drama 
of  her  national  fortunes,  there  are  perhaps  not  many 
who  have  possessed,  and  who  possess  even  still,  such 


weird  interest  for  thoughtful  and  patriotic  Irishmen  as 
James  Clarence  Mangan.  His  indeed  was  a chequered, 
and  to  some  an  inscrutable  career.  In  the  great  galaxy 
of  talent  and  learning  which  the  'Nation  newspaper 
brought  before  the  public  gaze,  he  held  no  secondary 
place.  He  was  a man  of  genius  in  its  highest  and  purest 
sense.  Yet  a persistent  misfortune  seems  to  have  as- 
sociated itself  with  his  life — a misfortune  which  he  was 
unable  to  combat  in  the  least.  It  gave  a plaintive  tinge 
to  his  writings,  and  indicated  some  early  disappointment 
which  must  have  been  the  genesis  of  all  his  subsequent 
trouble  and  mystery.  In  his  beautiful  poem,  “ Twenty 
Golden  Years  Ago,”  he  hints  pretty  plainly  at  this — 

" Did  I paint  a fifth  of  what  I feel, 

O how  plaintive  you  would  ween  T was  ! 

But  I won’t,  albeit  I have  a deal 

More  to  wail  about  than  Keoner  has. 

Keoner’s  tears  are  wept  for  withered  flowers, 

Mine  for  withered  hopes,  my  scroll  of  woe 
Dates,  alas  ! from  youth’s  deserted  bowers. 

Twenty  Golden  Years  ago.” 

Yet  the  melancholy  reflection  on  Mangan’s  sad  career 
is  softened  by  the  knowledge  that  notwithstanding  the 
woe  and  the  misfortune  of  his  life,  he  performed  death- 
less service  to  Ireland  by  his  imperishable  poems. 
There  cannot  be  a moment’s  doubt  that  he  was  an  Irish- 
man to  his  heart’s  core— a Celt  with  all  the  imaginative- 
ness of  his  race  and  all  the  noble  ideals  of  his  people. 
His  love  for  his  motherland  was  unbounded.  That 
love  he  translated  into  delicate  and  beautiful  verse 
which  is  as  fresh  and  fragrant  as  the  rose. 

" I could  scale  the  blue  air, 

I could  plough  the  high  hills, 

Oh,  I could  kneel  all  night  in  prayer 
To  heal  your  many  ills. 

And  one  . . beaming  smile  from  you 

Would  float  like  light  between 
My  toils  and  me,  my  own,  my  true 
My  dark  Rosaleen, 

My  fond  Rosaleen, 

Would  give  me  life  and  soul  anew 
My  dark  Rosaleen.” 

Similar  sentiments,  tender  and  beautiful,  are  ex- 
pressed in  many  of  his  other  poems.  They  alt  breathe  a 
pure  and  unselfish  love  of  Ireland,  a knowledge  of  her 
wrongs  and  her  history,  and  a deep  seated  yearning  for 
her  freedom.  Mangan  was  no  mere  word-spinner  or 
rhymester ; he  was  a poet  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  felt  what  he  wrote,  and  was  imbued  with  all 
the  poet’s  intense  faith,  earnestness,  and  fancy.  If  the 
note  of  sadness  is  dominant  in  his  poetry  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  he  has  not  struck  the  militant  key  as  well. 
Some  of  his  writings  are  remarkable  for  their  fierce 
strength  and  determined  patriotic  purpose.  “ A 
Highway  to  Freedom”  is  a poem  full  of  manly  senti- 
ment, couched  in  vigorous  and  meaningful  words.  With 
such  writings  to  inspire  them,  it  is  no  wonder  the 
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Young  Irelanders  created  a movement  which,  though 
it  failed  in  its  direct  object,  left  behind  it  a rich  literary 
legacy  to  animate  its  successors.  I often  think  that 
Clarence  Mangan  does  not  sometimes  get  the  full  meed 
of  credit  which  is  due  to  him  for  his  part  in  that 
glorious  movement. 

I set  out  by  making  a reference  to  Mangan’s  grave, 
and  indeed,  I might  state,  that  it  was  the  visit  to  his 
grave  suggested  these  lines.  I think  it  is  nothing  less 
than  a shame  that  Irishmen  should  not,  ere  this,  have 
placed  a suitable  memorial  over  the  spot  where  the  poet- 
patriot  sleeps  his  last  sleep.  As  I have  said,  the 
headstone  which  marks  the  grave  at  the  present  time, 
is  an  humble,  and  I might  add,  a somewhat  shabby  one^ 
Mangan  in  my  judgment  deserves  better  of  his  country- 
men. Now  that  attention  has  been  called  to  the  matter 
in  the  columns  of  the  Shan  Van  Vocht,  I trust  some 
move  will  be  made  to  erect  a memorial  worthy  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  cause  which  he  did  so  much  to  vivify 
and  foster. 

>'  M.  P.  Ryle. 


Maud  Gonne. 


Uncrowned,  save  by  a nation's  love,  our  island’s  maiden  queen, 

By  spell  of  her  young  voice  alone,  unfurls  the  standard  green. 
Where,  in  the  days  of  gallant  Hoche,  the  sword  of  Tone  fell  keen ! 

Gone  are  the  days  of  the  Brigade,  and  Hoche’s  loyal  band. 

But  still  in  distant  Paris  waves  the  banner  of  our  land. 

Upheld  beside  the  tri-color  by  one  fair  maiden’s  hand  ! 

Alone  our  Maid  of  Erin  pleads,  as  once  the  Orleans  Maid 
Before  whose  mystic  banner  fled  the  Saxon  host  afraid 
As  now  when,  by,a  maiden’s  words,  are  Erin’s  foes  dismayed ! 

Oh,  fairest  flower  of  womanhood,  her  weakness  is  her  strength  ; 
Proud  hearts  unto  her  passionate  plea  a willing  ear  have  lent, 

And  knees  to  her,  the  Uncrownsd,  bowed,  that  ne'er  before  had  bent ! 

Not  nobler  the  soldier  who  his  sword  in  combat  draws. 

Or  patriot  who  frames  at  home  his  country’s  code  of  laws. 

Than  she  who  pleads  in  stranger  tongue  her  island’s  sacred  cause 

Yet  well  too  is  she  known  at  home,  in  cottages  that  fear 
The  vengeance  of  the  evictor  cursed,  that  ever  hovers  near 
Well  is  our  Maid  of  Erin  known  to  solace  there  and  cheer  ; 

To  comfort  as  when  to  her  heart  the  voice  of  pity  calls. 

And  ahgel-like  she  enters  in  where  misery  appals 

The  living-dead  who  pine  within  dark  Portland’s  cruel  walls  ! 

Fair  idol  of  our  sea-girt  home,  our  island  is  her  throne. 

Guarded  not  by  might  of  sword  but  loving  hearts  alone 
That  throb  with  loyalty  for  one  whose  blood  is  Erin’s  own  ! 

We’ve  sworn  no  oath  of  fealty— we’ve  registered  no  vow. 

But  did  a golden  circlet  rest  upon  our  darling’s  brow 
It  could  not  crown  her  more  than  love  hath  crowned  her  now  ! 

Barry  Delaney,  Paris. 


The  Life  of  Owen  Roe  O’Neill.  By  J.  F.  Taylor.  New 
Irish  Library  Series.  Price  is. 

From  this  excellent  little  book  we  quote  this  description  of  the 
Irish  charge  to  victory  at  Benburb  : — 

" It  was  now  past  seven  o’clock,  and  the  sun  shone  full  in  the 
faces  of  the  enemy.  Owen  Roe  raised  his  hat,  and  those  near  him 
saw  his  lips  move  a moment.  Then,  summoning  his  staff  around 
him,  ' Gentlemen,’  said  he,  and  he  pointed  to  the  enemy's  centre, 
‘ in  a few  minutes  we  shall  be  there.  Pass  the  word  along  the  line, 
‘ Santa  Maria,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  charge  for  the  old  land  1’  One  mighty  shout  of  exultation, 
and  the  Irish  line,  extending  from  Oona  to  the  great  bog,  flung  for- 
ward like  a drawn  bowstring  suddenly  let  loose.  At  the  first  furious 
impact  Monroe’s  men  reeled,  but  his  cavalry  charged  down  the 
slope  upon  the  Irish  foot,  when,  to  their  amazement,  through  the 
open  spaces,  rigidly  preserved  in  the  hottest  fury  of  the  fight,  the 
Irish  horse  dashed  forward,  and,  with  one  tremendous  shock, 
carried  Monroe’s  first  line  of  defence,  while  the  foot  soldiers,  ' body 
to  body  with  push  of  pike,'  fought  stubbornly  up  the  slopes,  none 
wavering,  none  pausing.  Over  the  tumult  the  geneual’s  voice  now 
rang,  'Redouble  your  blows  and  the  battle  is  won.'  Colonels 
sprang  from  their  horses,  and,  pike  in  hand,  led  their  men  forward 
up  the  slopes  as  the  infantry  column  dashed  on  to  the  capture  of 
Monroe’s  guns  that  crowned  the  hillock.  Like  a living  wall, 
O’Neill’s  forces  came  on  'in  most  excellent  order,’  flinging  back  the 
Scotch  and  English  like  foam,  climbing  the  hill,  and  at  last,  with  a 
wild  hurrah,  rushing  at  full  speed  upon  the  battery.  The  Scotch  and 
English  broke  and  rushed  frantically  from  the  battlefield,  while  Sir 
Phelim  and  Henry  Roe  and  ' Myles  the  Slasher’  tore  down  upon 
them,  sabreing  and  smiting  the  desolators  of  Ulster.  In  the  blaze 
of  the  sun  the  Ulster  plain  looked  like  a sheet  of  blood,  3,248  dead 
bodies  lying  upon  the  field,  and  the  whole  proud  array  of  the 
invaders  wrecked,  mangled,  annihilated.” 


The  Life  and  Writings  of  Finton  Lalor. 

This  Volume  is  first  of  a series  of  books  of  a National  character, 
to  be  edited  and  published  by  T.  G.  O’Donaghue,  Eden  Quay, 
Dublin,,  under  the  title  of  the  Shamrock  Library  Series.  We  re- 
commend the  study  of  this  volume,  in  a sequence  with  Mitchell’s 
Jail  Journal,  and  Last  Conquest ; Doheny’s  Felon’s  Track  ; Gavan 
Duffy’s  Young  Ireland.  It  furnishes  a link  between  the  history  of 
’48,  and  the  modern  era  of  the  Land  Agitation  period.  It  should 
be  read  with  great  interest  by  our  Ulster  Land  Reformers  of  the 
present  day. 

The  Life  of  William  Carleton,  in  two  volums.  Edited  by 
David  O’Donaghue.  Messrs.  Ed.  Downey,  Publishers. 

We  have  only  seen  the  Press  Notices  of  this  book  which  should 
prove  of  extreme  interest.  It  is  founded  on  an  unpublished  auto- 
biography of  Carleton. 
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OUR  NOTEBOOK. 


Some  remonstrances  have  reached  me  concerning  the 
cautious  and  discouraging  sentiments  expressed  by  Dr, 
Carr  in  our  first  story,  “The  Boy  from  Barnesmore,” 
in  answer  to  which,  let  me  say  briefly  that,  if  I had 
made  the  relater  of  the  story  an  out-and-out  sympathiser 
with  the  boy,  the  story  could  not  have  been  told  as  I 
told  it.  The  main  facts  are  absolutely  true — that  is,  the 
entrance  of  the  young  Fenian  into  a railway  carriage, 
where  he  was  taken  under  protection  by  an  unsuspecting 
Loyalist,  who  brought  him  to  his  hotel  in  Belfast,  shared 
his  room  with  him,  and,  wakening  in  the  night,  saw  him 
kneeling  in  prayer,  and  found  him  in  the  morning  under 
arrest.-  This  took  place  in  the.  Queen’s  Hotel,  Belfast, 
and  my  friend  had  some  trouble  in  proving  that  he  was 
not  implicated  in  the  boy’s  revolutionary  designs.  Can 
anyone  inform  me  who  this  young  Fenian  was  ? He 
came  down  frorn  the  Cavan  or  Monaghan  direction. 


Lady  Ferguson  has  in  preparation  a life  of  her  illus- 
trious and  talented  husband,  the  great  Belfast  poet, 
whose  name  is  as  yet  unhonoured  in  his  native  town  by 
any  monument.  Some  years  ago  we  tried  to  awaken 
those  in  intellectual  circles  to  the  necessity  of  moving  in 
this  matter.  The  project  fell  through  ; but  when  this 
life  of  the  poet  comes  out,  and  all  the  English  reviews 
and  literary  papers  begin  to  discuss  Sir  Samuel,  Belfast 
will  awake  with  a start  of  surprise  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  her  son  who  sleeps  in  the  churchyard  at 
Donegore,  the  author  of  “ Congal”  and  “ Conaire  ’’  and 
“The  Lays  of  the  Western  Gael”  is  a world-famed 
poet. 

At  Brixton,  London,  on  February  nth,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Fahey  will  give  a lecture  on  Irish  Music,  to  be  illus- 
trated by  musical  items  rendered  by  some  of  the  best 
known  singers:  Mr.  Plunket  Green,  Mr.  Joseph  O’Meara, 
of  Limerick,  Madame  Belle  Cole,  and  others. 


Madame  Alicia  Adelaide  Needham,  the  talented  young 
composer  who  has  set  Mr.  Fahy’s  Maureen,  the  Irish 
Reel ; Cradle  song  and  other  lyrics ; will,  on  this 
occasion,  produce  two  new  songs  which  should  gain 
the  approbation  of  our  patriotic  young  Irish  Isingers. 
These  are  Darcy  Magee’s  “ My  Irish  Wife,”  and 
Clarence  Mangan’s  “Dark  Rosaleen.”  When  in.London 
last  Autumn,  Iris  Olkyrn  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Mrs.  Needham  (in  whom,  by  the  way,  she  discovered 
a former  Derry  school  friend)  play  these  songs  from  her 
MSS. 


On  the  morning  of  February  4th,  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  old  Linen  Hall,  which  is  at  present  being  pulled 
down,  was  discovered  at  the  north-east  corner  by  Mr. 
Robert  Girvan,  who  is  superintending  the  work,  and  it 


was  removed  to  the  Town  Hall.  Under  a plate  con- 
cealing a cavity  in  the  stone  was  found  a bottle  or  glass 
tube  containing  a copy  of  resolutions  passed  at  a meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  143  corps  of  Volunteers  of  the 
province  of  Ulster  held  at  Dungannon  on  Friday,  the  15th 
day  of  February,  1782 — Colonel  William  Irvine  in  the 
chair ; also  the  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  a largely 
attended  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  in  the  Town 
House  on  7th  March,  1^82 — Thomas  Sinclair,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair ; approving  of  those  adopted  at  the  meeting  in 
Dungannon,  and  a copy  of  the  Bill  relating  to 
Ireland  which  had  received  the  Royal  Assent  on 
Thursday,  24th  April,  1783.  A large  sheet  of  notepaper 
on  which  was  written  the  following,  was  also  discovered 
in  the  bottle: — “Belfast,  28th  April,  1783.  These 
papers  were  deposited  underneath  this  building  by 
John  M'Clean  and  Robert  Bradshaw,  with  an  intent, 
that  if  they  should  hereafter  be  found,  they  may  be  an 
authentic  information  to  posterity  by  the  firmness  and 
unanimity  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  this  kingdom — long 
oppressed — was  fully  and  completely  emancipated.  If 
in  future  times  there  should  be  an  attempt  made  to  en- 
croach upon  the  liberties  of  this  country,  let  our  pos- 
terity with  admiration  look  up  to  the  glorious  example 
of  their  forefathers,  who  at  this  time  formed  an  army 
independent  of  Government,  unpaid  and  self-appointed, 
of  eighty  thousand  men,  the  discipline,  order,  and  regu- 
larity of  which  army  was  looked  upon  by  all  Europe 
with  wonder  and  astonishment.  We  took  this  method 
of  enclosing  these  papers  in  a glass  tube,  hermetically 
sealed,  as  (in  our  opinion)  the  most  durable  that  could 
be  desired.” 


The  Old  Linen  Hall,  which  had  this  strongly- worded 
declaration  in  favour  of  Ireland’s  independence  sealed  up 
in  its  foundation  stone,  was,  strangely  enough,  the  place 
chosen  for  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  in  1893  to  watch  the  march 
past  of  the  eighty  thousand  Ulstermen  who  would  not 
have  Home  Rule.  There  is  something  solemn  and  almost 
eerie  in  the  thought  that  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
building  held  this  strange  prophetic  warning  of  after 
times,  when  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  encroach  on 
the  liberties  of  the  country. 


The  next  number  of  our  paper  will  appear  on  March 
6th,  and  will  contain  special  articles  on  Robert  Emmet, 
“ The  Men  of  March,”  and  other  suitable  and  seasonable 
subjects.  “ Hy.  Many,”  author  of  “The  Song  of 
Tallaght,”  has  promised  us  a poem.  “ The  Captain’s 
Daughter”  will  be  concluded,  and  the  number  will  also 
contain  a complete  story  by  Ethna  Carbery,  “ Betty 
Fryers;  or,  the  Night  of  the  Big  Wind,”  a true  story 
of  wild  Donegal,  which  we  were  obliged  to  hold  over  this 
month. 


We  hope  to  have  a very  long  list  of  reports  from  our 
friends  in  the  various  literary  societies  throughout  the 
country  for  next  month.  These  should  be  with  us  by 
February  27th  at  latest. 
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The  Moonlighter’s  Hound. 


Of  Justice  outraged  in  his  death, 

His  lonely  sister's  suffering, 

With  vows  of  hate  in  vengeful  breath, 

Indignant  chants  let  others  sing. 

My  song  of  mourning  uttereth 
The  sorrow  of  a soulless  thing ! 

Her  speechless  love  I speak  in  song 
For  one  whose  almost  human  woe 
Pines  for  a master  absent  long, 

■Whose  doom  his  hound  shall  never  know ; 

She  only  fears  for  something  wrong. 

And  hath  no  words  to  tell  us  so. 

She  hath  no  way  to  ask  us  why,  • 

Since  May  was  here  in  April's  track. 

Till  clouds  were  grey  in  wintry  sky, 

■ And  fields  were  bare  and  boughs  were  black. 

Her  kindly  master  came  not  nigh  ; 

She  hath  no  words  to  ask  us  why. 

And  we  no  way  to  answer  back. 

• 

Missed  in  the  chase  on  moorlands  wide. 

The  capture  of  the  prey  that  fled ; 

The  rush  in  triumph  to  his  side. 

The  hand  upon  her  shapely  head. 

By  voice  so  seldom  raised  to  chide, 

The  words  of  brief  approval  said  : 

/ 

Ah,  well  for  thee  thou  canst  not  hear 
What  those  who  know  it  weep  to  tell ! 

What  has  befallen  thy  master  dear — 

Long  tortured  in  a lonely  cell, 

'Twixt  life  and  death  for  nigh  a year — 

Thou  hast  not  known,  and  it  is  well ! 

Thou  knowest  not  his  final  doom. 

Far  happier  wanting  human  wit. 

To  picture  forth  the  prison  room. 

The  scaffold  edge,  the  dreadful  pit 
That  yawned  beneath  in  sickening  gloom. 

The  dead  man  swinging  over  it. 

This  horror  thou  canst  not  be  told. 

But  crouchest  still  to  pine  and  fret. 

Hoping  his  coming  as  of  old. 

And  loitering  where  he  oft  was  met ; 

How  sad  to  think,  though  dead  and  cold. 

Laid  in  unhallowed  prison  mould, 

One  patient  heart  awaits  him  yet. 

• 

One  faithful  friend  still  hopes  to  greet 
His  steps  whose  days  of  life  are  o’er  ; 

Her  ear  awaits  approaching  feet. 

Her  eye  expects  an  opening  door. 

Sad  guardian  of  a vacant  seat 
For  one  who  will  return  no  more  ! 

Iris  Olkyrn. 

The  faithful  hound  of  John  Twiss,  during  his  master’s 
ten  months’  imprisonment  prior  to  his  execution  at  Cork, 
February  gth,  1895,  kept  watch  and  ward  for  his  return. 
As  the  Irish  proverb  says,  “ It  is  the  dog  that  knows  a 
good  master.” 


A Critic  of  Fenianism. 


We  had  intended  to  insert  in  our  review  column  a 
notice  of  the  extremely  interesting  “ Recollections  of 
Fenians  and  Fenianism,”  by  Mr.  John  O’Leary,  which 
are  appearing  weekly  in  a Dublin  paper.  The  author 
has  had  the  honour  of  knowing  and  working  with  some 
of  the  best  and  staunchest  patriots  of  the  century  in 
Ireland’s  cause.  He  has  had.  the  even  higher  honour  of 
suffering  some  years  of  imprisonment  in  a British  prison, 
and  he  is  the  one  man  now  living  who  has  the  literary 
ability^ and  a knowledge  of  the  facts  sufficient  to  give  a 
history  of  Fenianism  to  the  young  Irishmen  of  to-day. 
His  recollections  of  O’Mahony,  Stephens,  Luby,  and 
Kickham  we  have  read  with  intense  interest,  and  the  Irish 
Nation  owes  to  John  O’Leary,  the  historian  and  critic  of 
the^Fenian  movement,  a debt  of  a similar  kind  to  that 
which  she  owes  to  Chas.  Gavan  Duffy,  the  historian  of  ’48. 
It  is  with  intense  regret,  however,  that  we  learn  from 
Mr.  O’Leary’s  own  pen  the  astounding  fact  that  in  re- 
garding him  as  one  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  we  have 
been  all  along  mistaken.  We  have  alluded  to  him,  and 
have  heard  others  who  ought  to  have  known  better 
allude  to  him,  as 

A Fenian  Veteran. 

We  apologise  to  Mr.  O’Leary  for  having  been  so  far 
misled  by  appearances  and  by  common  report  as  to  have 
mistaken  him  for  a Fenian.’  He  has  evidently  been  in 
positions  of  trust,  has  cherished  the  same  ideals,  has 
worked  and  suffered  in  the  same  cause,  but  has  never 
been  one  of  that  illustrious  Brotherhood  which 
John  O’Mahony  named  from  the  warrior  knights 
of  Finn.  He  denies  distinctly  having  ever  taken  any 
oath,  which  bound  him  to  recognise  any  man  as  his 
sworn  brother  in  the  cause ; or  any  man  as  his  chief 
and  leader,  whom  he  was  bound  to  obey.  Like  Brutus 
in  Shakespeare’s  play,  he  has  consented  to  act  with  con- 
spirators ; but  refused  to  be  controlled  by  any  bond. 
He  went  to  America  as  a secret  envoy  from  Stephens  to 
O’Mahony,  but  he  makes  it  distinctly  understood  that 
he  was  not  a member  of  the  I.R.B.,  and  only  undertook 
office  work.  He  has  never  enlisted  a single  Fenian  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland ; had  he  done  so,  even  once,  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  declare,  as  he  has  done,  that  he 
never  took  any  political  oath.  Had  he  sworn  in  a 
single  brother,  he  would  of  necessity  have  been  com- 
pelled to  swear  himself,  and  for  anything  in  the  nature 
of  an  oath ; he  seems  to  have  cherished  a Quakerlike 
abhorrence.  We  recognise  the  fact  that  Mr.  O’Leary’s 
high  principles  and  aims  were  none  the  less  noble  for 
the  independent  stand  he  took.  His  services,  his 
sufferings  meant  as  much  and  more  than  other  men’s 
oaths  and  promises;  but  they  might  have  availed  more 
for  Ireland  if  John  O’Leary’s  spirit  of  independence  and 
pride  had  been  less  repellent,  and  if  he  had  been  willing 
as  other  men  before  and  after  him,  men  as  good  and  as 
true  as  he,  to  recognise  in  the  presence  of  God,  by 
solemn  word  and  pledge,  the  hiynblest,  poorest  workers 
for  Ireland  as  his  brethren.  I.  O. 
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“ "^ob  SAve  All  heRe  o bless  the  x^orK; 
Sal]s  Rotli.oF  the  hilt.” 


T Cnder  this  heading  we  shall  record  from  month  to 
month  what  is  being  done  in  different  departments 
of  work  for  the  advancement  of  Ireland’s  cause,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  her  people.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, from  Literary  Societies  throughout  the  country, 
complete  reports  of  each  month’s  meetings. 


National  and  Literary  Societies. 


The  Young  Ireland  League,  Dublin.— We  have  been  favoured  by 
Mr.  H.  Dixon,  secretary  of  the  League,  with  the  MS.  of  the  last 
annual  report.  This  report  is  full  of  the  most  valuable  information, 
and  what  is  even  of  more  importance  it  contains  many  suggestions 
as  to  what  remains  to  be  done  in  many  spheres  of  National  work. 
The  monthly  record  of  Young  Ireland’s  work  which  we  now  open, 
with  a heartfelt  blessing  from  Rory  of  the  Hills,  has  been,  in  fact, 
suggested  by  this  invaluable  report ; so  clear  in  its  classification  ; so 
complete  in  its  facts  and  statistics.  Perusing  it  with  a view  to  find 
out  wherein  we,  and  those  who  work  with  us  can  help,  we  deter- 
mined, at  once,  to  devote  a large  space  in  the  Shan  Van  Vocht’s 
columns  to  a summary  which  will  inform  our  readers,  at  a glance, 
at  what  is  being  done,  and  instruct  them  as  to  what  remains  to  be 
done  “ for  the  Old  Land.” 

Young  Ireland  Society,  Lahinch,  Co.  Clare.— On  Sunday,  igth 
January,  a meeting  was  held  of  this  Young  National  Society.  Mr. 
A.  Downy,  president,  in  the  chair.  A stirring  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  England's  Difficulties,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John 
Queally,  Hon.  Sec.  He  dealt  briefly  with  current  events  which,  he 
said,  whispered  that  the  hour  of  Ireland’s  retribution  had  come. 
He  urged  that  at  this  critical  time  a strong  and  united  effort  should 
be  attempted  to  make  a dash  for  the  retrieval  of  our  former  glory. 
A vote  of  thanks  being  passed  the  meeting  terminated. 

The  National  Literary  Society,  Dublin. — We  have  not  to  record 
any  public  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  this  society  in  the  past 
month,  and  have  not  noticed  any  reports  of  private  members’  meet- 
ings in  the  College  Green  rooms.  Miss  E.  C.  Atkinson  has  re- 
signed the  secretaryship,  and  her  place  has  been  taken  by  Miss 
Little,  with  Mr.  M.  Gill  as  assistant  secretary.  The  departure  of 
Mr.  Richard  Ashe  King  from  Dublin  will  prove  a great  loss  to  this 
society.  A farewell  dinner,  given  in  his  honour  at  Jury’s  Hotel, 
was  the  occasion  of  a gathering  of  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
society.  Dr.  Sigerson  presided,  and  the  speakers  one  and  all  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Ashe  King’s  work  in  the  literary 
movement,  and  their  regret  at  his  loss.  A farewell  address  to  Mr. 
King  was  embodied  on  a vellum  scroll. 

The  Secretary  reports  that  no  papers  have  been  read  in  the 
past  month,  and  that  thie  last  event  on  the  society’s  programme 
was  a musical  entertainment  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  at  which  Mr.  P. 
Delaney,  violinist,  Mr.  Jones,  Mrs.  H.  Byrne,  Mrs.  Scarff  Goodman 
and  others  performed.  A secretarial  report  of  future  meetings  is 
promised  to  the  Shan  Van  Vocht,  and  we  hope  there  will  be  every 
sign  of  energy  and  vitality  evinced  by  this  society,  whose  member- 
ship includes  all  the  best  National  writers  resident  in  Dublin,  to 
whom  Ireland  is  looking  to  sustain  a true  literary  revival. 


The  Irish  Literary  Society,  London.— The  Irish  Literary 
Society,  London,  deserves  a longer  notice  than  we  can  give  it  just 
now.  We  need  only  say  that  it  affords  all  the  advantages  of  a 
pleasant  clubroom,  newsroom,  and  Irish  library  to  Irish  residents 
in  London.  Its  home  reading  circle  promotes  the  reading  of  the 
national  history  and  literature  in  a really  studious  and  systematic 
way.  Mr.  Alfred  Percival  Graves  may  be  trusted  to  see  that  Irish 
music  is  promoted  through  the  medium  of  a society  of  which  he  is 
secretary,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Flannery  and  Major  M’Guinness  to  up- 
hold the  Gaelic  language,  a class  for  study  of  which  has  been  kept 
up  in  connection  with  the  society  almost  since  its  start. 

C.  J.  Kickham  Society,  Belfast. — The  C.  J.  Kickham  Society, 
founded  in  Belfast  at  the  close  of  last  year,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Roddy  M'Corley,  who  inherits  a historic  name,  has  held  fort- 
nightly meetings  in  the  National  Hall,  Royal  Avenue,  when  the 
papers  read  and,  debates  carried  on  have  been  of  an  interesting 
nature.  In  the  present  month  it  has  been  arranged  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  an  estertaining  and  instructive  character,  for  which 
brief  addresses,  recitations,  and  songs  are  promised. 

The  Emmet  Anniversary.— In  the  first  week  of  March  will  be 
celebrated  by  jhe  delivery  of  stirring  addresses  on  the  life  and.  fate 
of  the  Patriot  Martyr,  and  by  music  and  readings  of  a suitable 
character.  The  date,  speakers,  and  items  of  the  programme  will 
be  announced  later  on. 

Edmund  Burke  Debating  Society,  Dublin.— We  have  received 
too  late  for  insertion,  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  Society  whose  reports  we  have  remarked  appearing  in  the 
press,  an  evidence  of  the  steady  work  which  its  members  have  been 
doing  in  the  direction  of  self-culture.  We  hope  to  have  monthly 
reports  from  the  secretary,  and  to  see  subjects  of  national  interest 
kept  well  to  the  front. 

The  Irishwomen’s  Association. — On  January  24,  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  association  was  held,  when  Miss  Milligan  having 
retired  from  the  presidency  at  expiration  of  her  year  of  office,  Mrs. 
M.  T.  Pender  was  elected  in  her  stead.  Miss  Milligan  and  Mrs.  B. 
Hobson  were  elected  jointly  Secretaries.  After  the  election  of 
office-bearers  and  committee,  a most  enjoyable  programme  of  music 
and  recitation  was  gone  through  ; the  feature  of  the  evening  being 
four  brief  papers  by  Mrs.  J.  -M’Cauley,  Mrs.  O’ Hare,  Miss 
M'Lorinan,  and  Miss  Edith  Dickson. 

Portadown  Branch  I.W.A. — Miss  Shemeld  forwarded  to  the 
secretary,  central  branch  at  the  annual  members’  meeting,  the 
names  of  committee  and  list  of  members  in  Portadown  branch. 
10  affiliation  went  to  the  central  branch. 

Moneyrea,  Co.  Down, — Mrs.  Margaret  M'Cullogh  forwarded 
list  of  committee  and  members  of  Moneyrea  branch,  Co.  Down,  of 
which  she  is  president. 

Irish  Literary  Reading  Circle,  Larne,  Co.  Antrim.— Miss  M. 
Craig  reports  the  formation  of  a Literary  Society  and  Home 
Reading  Circle  in  Larne,  for  the  study  of  Irish  history  and  literature 
according  to  a scheme  communicated  by  Miss  Milligan.  The  Sec. 
js  Miss  Adrain. 

Lectures  Here  and  There. 

T.  W.  Rolleston  on  Irish  Literature.— On  January  20th,  Dr. 
Sigerson  presiding,  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston  delivered  a most  interest- 
ing and  able  critical  lecture  on  Irish  Literature  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present.  A very  full  disquisition  on  the  work  of  Davis,  Mangan, 
Ferguson,  the  three  chief  poets  of  the  Young  Ireland  era,  was 
entered  into.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of  the  address  was  that 
in  which  the  speaker  dealt  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Standish 
O’Grady,  and  especially  with  his  so-called  History  of  Ireland, 
which  might  have  been  better  called  a prose  epic  of  Cuchullin. 
Giving  high  praise  to  the  captivity  of  Red  Hugh  and  the  Bog  of 
Stars,  the  lecturer  lamented  that  Mr.  O’Grady’s  contribution  to 
literature,  in  two  years  since  the  publication  of  the  latter  book 
consisted  only  of  a sort  of  popular  history  and  some  boys’  books. 
In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  Mr.  Rolleston,  speaking  of  the  Gaelic 
language,  said : " though  Gaelic  may  still  linger  on  the  western 
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seaboard,  among  a people  who  are  unable  to  write  the  language  they 
speak,  it  is  for  all  practical  purposes,  gone  and  for  ever.”  A storm 
of  controversy  has  since  arisen  which  will,  perhaps,  result  in  some- 
thing being  done  in  the  direction  of  saving  our  nation's  language. 

The  Belfast  Field  Naturalists'  Club.— In  the  past  few  years  this 
long  established  society,  which  has  its  headquarters,  and  holds  its 
meetings  in  the  Museum,  College  Square  North,  has  done  much  to 
educate  the  Belfast  public  in  other  besides  purely  scientific  matters. 
The  admirably  arranged  excursions  of  the  society  make  those  who 
gain  in  them  acquainted  with  the  beafttiful  and  historic  scenes  of 
their  native  laud,  thus  helping  them  to  acquire  a basis  of  intelligent 
patriotism.  The  excursion  in  July  of  last  summer — jointly  wifli  the 
Cork,  Dublin,  and  Limerick  Field  Clubs — to  the  Arran  Isles  and  to 
Connemara,  has  been  perhaps  the  most  successful  excursion  of  a 
long  series.  On  Wednesday,  Wm.  Gray,  M.R.I.A.,  a former 
president  and  still  an  active  working  member  of  the  club,  exhibited 
a series  of  lantern  slides,  illustrating  this  tour,  and  also  the  coasting 
trip  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  he  having  had  the  advantage  of  tour- 
ing with  both  parties.  The  Antiquarian  remains,  tha»customs  of  the 
peasantry,  the  glorious  scenery  of  the  west,  and  the  geological 
formation  of  the  districts,  were  all  brought  before  the  audience  in 
rapid  succession,  accompanied  by  an  impromptu  description  from 
Mr.  Gray. 

Lecture  in  Cookstown — The  Irish  Exiles. — Mr.  John  Doris 
delivered  a lecture  with  above  title  before  the  Catholic  Literary  and 
Debating  Society,  Cookstown,  on  Sunday  evening,  January — .Very 
Rev.  Canon  Rice  presiding.  Mr.  Doris  described  in  moving  terms 
the  hardships,  which,  in  the  early  days  of  emigration,  Irish  exiles 
had  to  endure;  especially  in  the  time  of  the  great  famine;  when 
the  people  in  hundreds  of  thousands  were  driven  by  the  evictor 
from  their  native  shore ; yet  the  exiles  in  America  and  Canada 
managed  to  live  and  thrive ; were  ever  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand 
to  any  scheme  for  the  regeneration.  They  had  carried  out  daring 
schemes  to  rescue  their  imprisoned  brethren  from  the  clutches  of 
British  jailors  ; and  welcomed  them  in  free  Columbia.  Jchn  Boyle 
O’Reilly,  Devin  Reilly,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  and  other  patriots 
too  numerous  to  mention  slept  within  America’s  borders. 


The  Irish  Language. 

The  Gaelic  Leag'ue,  Dublin. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Gaelic 
League,  Dr.  D.  Hyde,  the  president,  will  at  an  early  date,  give  in  a 
lecture  on  Irish  Bards,  an  answer  to  Mr.  Rolleston’s  assertion  that 
the  language  is  lost— dead  beyond  saving. 

The  following  are  the  programmes  of  the  various  classes  of  the 
League  held  at  57  Dame  Street. 

Primary  class — Teacher  Mr.  Thos.  Hayes.  Father  O’Growney’s 
easy  lessons,  i and  2.  Irish  books  of  the  Society  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  language,  i,  2,  and  3.  Joyce’s  Grammar.  Secondary 
Class— -Mr.  P.  O’Leary.  Joyce’s  Grammar.  Irish  Composition. 
An  Sginluidh  Gaodhalach  (Dr.  Hyde.)  Advanced  Class — Mr. 
John  M Neill,  B.A.  Idioms  and  Phrases.  Gaelic  Journal  (reading! 
Munster  Poets.  ' 

The  Gaelic  League,  Belfast.— The  Irish  Class  held  in  the 
Belfast  Museum,  for  some  years  back,  under  the  able  tuition  of 
Mr.  P.  J.  O’Shea,  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Field  Naturalists’  Club.  The  steady  growth  of  the  class 
necessitated  the  formation  of  the  Belfast  Gaelic  League 
in  August,  ’95,  in  connection  with  which  several  classes  are 
conducted  in  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Society,  Queen  Street,  every 
Wednesday,  when  free  instruction  is  imparted  by  competent 
teachers,  who  speak  the  language.  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr 
Morrissey,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  M’Ginley,  and  Mr.  P.  J.  O’Shea  gave 
us  between  them  the  Irish  of  Donegal,  of  Connaught,  and  of  Kerry  ; 
and  Dr.  Boyd,  though  not  a speaker  of  the  language  like  these 
others  since  childhood,  is  a wonderfully  energetic  and  competent 
teacher  of  the  tongue  which  he  himself  took  the  trouble  to  learn. 
We  hope  to  give  a good  account  monthly  of  the  work  and  progres 
of  this  society. 


National  Commemorations. 

We  understand  that  the  Emmet  celebration  in  Dublin  this  year 
will  be  on  a large  scale.  The  Young  Ireland  League  has  also  in 


prospect  the  adoption  of  the  Wolfe  Tone  anniversary  as  a national 
Decoration  Day  for  all  patriot  graves  of  Ireland.  We  have  under- 
taken in  view  of  this  to  prepare  a list  of  graves  in  the  north  and  to 
arrange  for  their  decoration,  and  to  take  immediate  steps  to  have 
the  grave  of  Owen  Roe,  at  Cavan,  enclosed  by  a coping  of  stone, 
low  rail,’ and  chain.  In  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  a suitable 
tomb  can  be  given  to  the  hero,  the  space  of  Irish  soil  in  which  his 
grave  rests  should  at  least  be  marked,  consecrated  ground.  W'e 
will  gladly  receive  any  contributions  for  this  object  at  the  Shan 
Van  Vociit  Office,  and  take  immediate  steps  to  secure  the  support 
of  a committee  to  arrange  the  matter. 


Ireland’s  Sons  Abroad. 

We  quote  the  following  from  a French  paper  sent  to  this  office 
by  Miss  Maud  Gonne,  who  has  most  kindly  promised  to  keep  us  in 
touch  with  French  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Ireland.  The 
writer  points  out  succinctly  how  Ireland,  supposed  to  be  feeble  and 
helpless,  has  within  a few  weeks  past  made  the  power  of  her 
hositlity  felt  on  one  side  of  the  world  through  supporting,  and 
perhaps  even  inspiring.  President  Cleveland’s  message,  and  by 
pledging  themselves  to  support  their  adopted  country.  In  Africa, 
Irishmen  have  had  the  glorious  privilege  of  meeting  their  country’s 
foes  upon  the  battlefield,  and  helping  to  hold  them  in  check  in  an 
attempted  invasion.  Here  is  how  a French  journalist  regards  these 
events: — "It  pleased  England  to  expel  the  Irish  from  Ireland. 
Scattered  to-day  through  the  world,  these  exiles  have  carried  with 
them  their  hate  against  England,  and  have  made  it  fruitful.  It  is 
to  retain  the  suffrages  of  seven  millions  of  Irishmen  living  in  the 
United  States  that  President  Cleveland  gave  Lord  Salisbury  the 
staggering  blow  concerning  Venezuela.  If  war  breaks  out,  100,000 
Irish  volunteers  are  ready  to  serve  in  the  vanguard  of  the  United 
States  armies.” 

Irishmen  in  the  Transvaal.—"  in  the  Transvaal,”  this  writer 
continues,  “the  troops  of  the  Boers  who  beat  the  English  soldiers 
included  many  Irishmen.  Amongst  those  who  performed  deeds  of 
astonishing  courage  we  may  mention  Gill  from  County  Mayo. 
‘ Think  of  Ireland,  think  of  your  ruined  homes,  of  your  starving 
kindred,  think  of  Ireland’s  dead,’  said  he  to  his  young  companions 
at  the  battle  of  Krugersdorf,  ‘ and  aim  straight !’  Not  a single  shot 
from  the  rifles  of  Gill’s  friends  was  wasted.” 


Amnesty. 

Friday,  Jan.  ioth. —The  annual  meeting  of  the  Irish  National 
Amnesty  Association  was  held  at  41,  York  Street.  Mr.  Michael 
Lambert,  V.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  before  proceeding  to  busi- 
ness alluded  to  the  loss  they  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Ffrench  Mullen,  who  had  been  their  treasurer  and  a steadfast 
worker  in  the  cause.  The  secretary  then  announced  that  the 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  general  account  was  £24  is  8d,  and  to 
the  credit  of  the  aid  fund,  after  grants  to  prisoners’  families,  /33  is 
6d.  The  chairman  then  announced  that  since  their  last  annual 
meeting  five  prisoners  had  been  released,  and  there  was  some 
reason  to  hope  that  the  others  would  soon  be  released.  Alluding  to 
Mr.  James  Egan’s  mission  to  the  States,  he  urged  the  desirability 
of  union  on  this  question.  Some  opposition  had  been  shown  to 
Mr.  Egan  on  the  pretext  that  his  mission  was  a political  one,  and 
he  wished  to  give  that  report  a most  emphatic  denial.  Mr. 
Dunphy  then  moved  a resolution  claiming  amnesty  for  the  prisoners, 
not  only  on  the  grounds  that  many  are  innocent,  but  for  all,  on 
account  of  the  political  excitement  and  panic  at  the  time  of  their 
trial  having  resulted  in  sentences  incommensurate  with  the  charges ; 
that  the  many  years  of  penal  servitude  they  had  undergone  was  full 
expiation  for  any  offences  ; and  that  where  these  were  committed 
they  had  been  entrapped  by  police  agents.  Several  speakers  having 
eloquently  supported  this  resolution,  it  was  adopted,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

Amnesty  Association  of  Great  Britain. — A meeting  was  held  at 
55  & 56,  Chancery  Lane,  on  Wednesday,  January  gth.  Dr.  Mark 
Ryan,  presiding.  Amongst  those  present  were ; — Dr.  A.  M'Bride, 
Messrs.  W.  M’Carthy,  J.  Murphy,  J.  Mullins,  J.  P.  Caughlan,  and 
J.  O’Kelly,  Hon.  Sec.  The  chairman  in  referring  to  recent  events 
in  the  South  African  Republic,  said  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
Irish  prisoners  treated  with  the  same  clemency  which  President 
Kruger  had  extended  to  Jameson  and  his  fellow  brigands.  The 
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Secretary  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  /5  from  Miss  Gonne,  £ 1 from 
Govan,  and  £1  from  Anderton  branch.  On  the  motion  of  Dr. 
M'Bride,  seconded  by  Mr.  M'Carthy,  a resolution  was  passed  con- 
demning the  action  of  those  who  opposed  Mr.  James  Egan’s  work 
for  Amnesty  in  the  United  states.  Election  of  Officers: — At  a 
meeting  held  in  55  & 56,  Chancery  Lane,  on  Wednesday,  January 
22nd,  the  following  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  six  months: — 
President,  Dr.  Mark  Ryan;  Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  T Killen,  and 
D.  Buttimer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  M'Bride;  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  O’Kelly. 

Belfast  Amnesty  Association.— The  usual  fortnightly  meeting 
was  held  on  Sunday,  January  26th,  in  the  National  Hall,  Royal 
Avenue,  Mr  H.  Dobbin,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  were  in 
attendance; — Messrs.  J.  Johnson,  P.  Sherlock  (Treasurer),  W. 
Kennedy,  J.  M'Cormack,  W.  Barton,  J.  O’Dougherty,  C.  Steenson, 
Neil  Collins,  W.  Haughey,  J.  Sherlock,  James  Campbell,  J.  Treanor, 
H.  M'Anulty,  P.  Walsh,  H.  O’Hara,  J.  Scullion,'  J.  Kennedy,  W. 
Gavin,  J.  O’Donavan,  P.  Kelly,  John  Quigley,  E.  Cosgrove,  B. 
M'Cabe,  J.  Mohan,  &c.,  &c.  The  chairman,  Mr.  H.  Dobbin,  re- 
ferred to  the  opposition  which  the  mission  of  James  Egan  to 
America  was  meeting  in  some  quarters.  They  had  all  heard  Mr. 
Egan,  when  in  Belfast,  describe. his  sufferings,  and  those  of  his 
fellow  prisoners,  in  British  dungeons;  and  when  he  went  to  America 
to  awaken  public  feeling  on  their  behalf,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  no  opposition  would  have  been  possible.  Mr.  P. 
Sherlock  proposed,  and  Mr.  P.  Walsh  seconded  a resolution 
strongly  condemning  the  action  of  those  in  America  responsible  for 
this  opposition.  Messrs.  Kennedy,  Cosgrove,  and  O’Hara,  sup- 
ported the  resolution,  and  Mr.  Dobbin  in  putting  it  expressed  a 
hope  that  such  resolutions  would  be  sent  forward  from  every  part 
of  the  country. 


The  Belfast  Rifle  Clubs.— The  members  of  the  Belfast  Rifle 
Clubs  have  entered  an  application  to  have  permission  given  their 
members  to  compete  for  the  Queen’s  prize  at  Bisley.  Members  of 
Volunteer  Corps  in  the  colonies  throughout  the  world  have  the 
right  to  compete  for  this  distinction.  Irishmen  alone  are  excluded, 
and  are  beginning  to  grumble  at  the  fact. 


The  Gaelic  Athletic  Asscciation,  Cc.  Cork.— As  Ulster  is.  and 
always  has  been  since  the  start,  rather  backward  in  the  great  Gaelic 
athletic  movement  which  has  played  such  a prominent  part  in  the 
history  of  our  country  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  still  flourishes 
so  vigorously— a strong  contest  to  the  leagues  and  federations— 
Northern  readers  may  like  to  hear  a very  short  resume  of  the  rise 
and  history  of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association.  Even  as  Wolfe 
Tone  was  the  founder  of  the  United  Irishmen.  Stephens  of  the 
I.R.B.,  Colonel  John  O’Mahony  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  Nolan 
of  the  Amnesty  Movement,  so  was  Michael  Cusack,  of  Clare,  the 
founder  of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association.  It  was  established  on 
the  ist  of  November,  1884.  It  principally  drew  its  strength  from  a 
group  of  sterling  Irishmen,  who  had  banded  themselves  together  as 
early  as  the  year  1880,  with  the  object  of  reviving  the  magnificent 
Irish  national  pastime  of  hurling.  This  group  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Metropolitan  Hurling  Club,  and  included  many  Ulster- 
men— Charley  M'Gavey  of  Donegal,  Rev.  Samuel  Holmes  of  Down, 
Slavin  of  Armagh,  Trueman  Cross  of  Tyrone,  Frank  A.  Patterson 
and  Dr.  Robert  Patterson  of  Newry,  and  many  others.  The  con- 
ventions of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association  in  1885  and  1886  were 
not  very  large,  and  were  held  in  Hayes’  Hotel,  Thurles. 
However,  that  of  1886  had  swelled  so  much  more  than  the 
predecessor  that  it  had  to  adjourn  to  the  raoms  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Society.  Mr.  Maurice  Devin  was  elected  president,  Mr.  P. 
T.  Hoctor  vice,  and  Messrs.  O’Reilly  and  O’Riordan  replaced  the 
founder,  Mr.  Cusack,  as  secretaries.  Clubs  were  springing  up 
everywhere  withimarvellous  rapidity.  There  were  bowling  clubs, 
football  clubs,  handball  clubs,  athletic  clubs,  and  cycling  clubs. 


Fine  patriotic  Irish  names,  redolent  of  many  a glorious  memory, 
were  given  them,  and  showed  that  they  intended,  should  they  get  a 
time  and  chance,  to  do  stern  work  in  the  grand  old  Irish  cause, 
and  help  to  strike  a blow  to  Hit  up  the  old  land  from  her  chains  and 
ragged  slavery  to  a place  among  the  nations.  In  Ulster  were  the 
William  Orr  Club,  of  Glassdrummond,  County  Down;  the  Robert 
Emmet  G. A.  A.,  of  Newry;  the  Rory  O’ More,  of  Belturbet;  and 
Myles  O’Reilly  (Slasher  of  Cavan),  the  Clan-na-Gael,  of  Down- 
patrick; the  Milesians,  Hibernians,  and  Harps  of  Erin,  of  Derry  ; 
the  Lisburn  Red  Hand  A.C.,  and  the  Gaelic  Reserve,  Northern 
Star,  and  Harp  of  Belfast,  together  with  scores  of  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  numbers  being  about— Cavan,  20  ; 
Monaghan,  25  ; Armagh,  15  ; Antrim,  12  ; Down,  10  ; Fermanagh, 
5 ; Tyrone,  5;  Derry,  20;  Donegal,  5;  making  a total  of  over  100 
branches.  Of  the  other  three  provinces,  Munster,  the  cradle  of 
the  movement  had  about  500  clubs  (County  Cork  and  County 
Tipperary  having  about  150  clubs  each),  Leinster  about  450 
(Dublin  city  and  county  possessing  120),  and  the  province  of  Con- 
naught over  200.  Thus  at  one  period  the  G.A.A.  could  put  on  the 
field  of  play  over  1,200  clubs,  representing  at  least  120,000  able, 
active  young  men,  for  every  club  had  100  members,  some  clubs  far 
and  away  more.  And  I am  taking  a low  estimate  of  their  numbers. 
The  men  were  well  trained  by  athletic  exercise,  officered  by  their 
captains,  vice-captains,  and  club  officers,  and  uniformed.  I do  not 
say  that  all  this  was  prior^to  1887,  but  that  year  saw  a great  spread 
ofjthe  branches  of  the  G.A.A.,  and  fully  six  hundred  clubs  sent 
their  delegates  to  the  ever  memorable  convention  which  was  held 
in  the  Thurles  Courthouse  in  the  November  of  that  year,  and  of 
which  I shall  speak  later  on. 


Home  Beading  Circles. 

We  submit  to  our  friends  among  the  literary  societies  very  briefly 
the  following  scheme,  on  the  lines  of  which  we  are  at  present 
organizing  amongst  our  private  friends  and  societies  with  which 
we  are  connnected,  reading  circles  for  the  study  of  Irish  history 
and  literature.  The  system  is  intended  to  make  up  for  the  want  of 
libraries  in  country  districts,  and  to  encourage  our  people  to  acquire 
and  value  and  study  Irish  books.  I am  seeking  the  co-operation  of 
a secretary,  whose  name  will  not  give  to  the  Home  Reading  Union, 
which  we  hope  to  build  up,  any  political  bias.  The  council  of  the 
Irish  Literary  Society,  London,  are  disposed,  if  the  National 
Literary  Society,  Young  Ireland  League  and  other  Irish  societies 
will  co-operate,  to  give  all  possible  help  in  the  matter.  The  circles 
may  be  formed  among  the  members  of  any  society,  or  may  be 
made  up  of  individuals,  from  half-a-dozen  to  twelve,  who  can 
conveniently  meet  and  interchange  books.  One  energetic  and 
systematic  person  undertakes  to  act  as  secretary  and  librarian  ; to 
him  each  member  furnishes  a list  of  alt  the  Irish  books  in  his  or  her 
possession,  which  will  be  available  for  mutual  loan.  Other  more  valu- 
able books  may  be  set  on  a different  list  as  available  for  reference.  The 
secretary,  putting  these  lists  together,  will  have  command  of  a 
miniature  lending  library  catalogue,  and  must  make  it  his  duty  to 
see  that  the  members  set  about  reading  the  books  they  possess. 
Each  member  is  also  to  undertake  to  expend  a certain  amount  on 
new  books  each  year.  In  a circle  of  twelve  members,  four  volumes 
each  would  add  forty-eight  books  to  their  joint  library.  The  head 
secretary  of  the  Union  is  to  be  supplied  with  the  catalogue  of  the 
library,  and  will  advise  as  to  the  selection  of  new  books,  with  a view 
to  having  every  section  of  Irish  literature,  history,poetry, biography, 
fiction,  properly  represented.  The  editor  of  the  Shan  Van  Vocht 
will  for  the  present  receive  any  communications  on  this  snbject ; 
and  to  country  members  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a local 
book-shop,  will  have  volumes  forwarded  promptly  by  a Belfast 
firm,  which  has  undertaken  to  keep  in  stock  all  Irish  books 

commended  for  the  reading  circles. 
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Books  on  Irelandm 


The  following  are  a few  works  of  special  interest  we 

have  at  present.  Some  of  them  are  out  of  print  and 

scarce,  others  are  newly  published.  Postage  or  carriage 

is  extra  except  where  marked  “ post  free.” 

THE  NEW  IRISH  LIBRARY,  paper,  i/-  each,  post  free;  cloth,  i/io, 
free  — Irish  Song-  Book,  Patriot  Parliament  of  1689,  New  Spirit 
of  the  Nation,  Boy  of  Stars,  Parish  Providence,  Early  Gaelic 
Literature,  Life  of  Sarsfield,  Owen  Roe  O’Neill. 

Murphy’s  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  7/6. 

Prendergast’s  Cromwellian  Settlement  (1865),  scarce,  12/6. 

O’  Hanlon’s  Lives  Of  the  Irish  Saints,  7 large  handsome  volumes 
(usual  price,  £7  163  ),  new,  £^. 

Dublin  University  Magazine,  containing  valuable  contributions  by 
the  best  Irish  writers  from  1831,  72  volumes,  /3  los. 

Wills'  Lives  of  Illustrious  Irishmen,  12  volumes  in  3,  portraits 
(cost  £i  los.),  i6/-. 

O’Reilly’s  Irish-English  Dictionary,  4to.,  10/-. 

Books  in  the  Irish  Language,  with  English  translation,  &c. — Lives 
Of  the  Saints,  from  the  Book  of  Lismore  (31/6),  14/-;  Saltair 
NaRann,  5 6:  Cath  Finntraga,  &c.,  4/6 ; Celtic  Selections, 
3/- ; Pursuit  of  Diarmuid,  1/6. 

Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology  (1854  61),  8 vols.,  in  parts,  /3  los. 

Do.  Do.  (1856-60),  5 vols.,  cloth,  £z  los.,  or 

separate  volumes,  12/6,  scarce. 

Smith  (F.  W.)  Memoirs  of  '98,  i/-  post  free. 

Fitzpatrick’s  Sham  Squires  and  Informers  of '98,  3/-. 

M'Gee’s  History  of  Ireland,  2 volumes  in  i,  cloth,  3/-. 

All  Books  recommended  for  the  Reading  Circles  kept. 


J.  SHONE  & CO., 

9,  lOIBAED  ST.  (5tli  Boor  trom*Higli  St.),  BELFAST, 


UNITED  IRELAND 

The  Leading  National  Weekly  Journal,  and 
Organ  of  the  Independent  Party, 

Is  written  by  some  of  the  ablest  Publicists  in  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  its  Weekly  Political  Articles  and  comments  it  deals 
unconventionally  with 

IRISH  LITERARY  AND  SOCIAL  TOPICS, 

And  advocates  fearlessly  the  fostering  of  that  advanced  National 
opinion,  without  which  Irish  Movements  are  of  little  or  no  utility. 
Gaelic  Athletic  Readers  will  find  in  United  Ireland  matter  every 
week  suited  to  their  tastes  that  they  will  not  find  elsewhere. 

All  matters  of  interest  relating  to  Ireland  are  summarised  in  the 
News  Columns,  in  which  readers  will  find  everything  worth  knowing 
that  has  taken  place  during  the  week  all  the  world  over. 

The  Leading  National  Weekly.  Price  One  Penny. 

Publishing  Office — 33,  Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 

THE  SHAN  VAN  VOCHT, 

Published  First  Friday  in  each  Month. 

PRICE,  - - TWOPENCE. 

Next  Mumber,  March  6th,  will  contain  Special  Articles  on 

ROBERT  EMMET,  “ THE  MEN  OF  MARCH,”  ST.  PATRICK,  COLUMN 
OF  PROSE  AND  VERSE  IN  THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE,  Reports  Of 
National  and  Literary  Societies,  G.A.A.  Notes,  Short  Stories. 

1/3  Half-yearly,  post  free,  from 

Miss  A.  L.  MILLIGAN,  65,  Great  George’s  St.,  Belfast. 


SASHES,  BADGES,  BAND  CAPS,  BAND  UNIFORMS,  &c. 


PRICE  LIST. 


FORAGE  CAP,  Green  Merino,  Yellow  Band,  and  Gold  Harp,  ...  ...  ...  2/-  each. 

Do.  Green  Merino,  Gold  Band,  and  Gold  Harp,  ...  ...  ...  2/6 

Do.  Green  Velvet,  Gold  Band,  Harp  and  Shamrocks,  ...  ...  ...  3/- 

Do.  Green  Poplin,  Gold  Band,  Large  Green  Shamrock,  ...  ...  ...  3/6 

Do.  Green  Cloth,  Gold  Band,  Large  Harp,  ...  ...  ...  ...  3/6 

Do.  Green  Satin,  Gold  Band,  Large  Shamrock,  ...  ...  ...  3/- 

ULSTER  CAP,  Green  Merino,  Yellow  Band,  with  Large  Shamrock  in  Front,  ...  ...  2/6 

Do.  Green  Velvet,  Gold  Band,  with  Large  Shamrock  in  Front,  ...  ...  3/6 

Do.  Green  Poplin,  Gold  Band,  with  Harp  in  Front,  ...  ...  ...  4/- 

Do.  Green  Cloth,  Gold  Band,  with  Harp  in  Front,  ...  ...  ...  4/- 

Do.  Green  Satin,  Gold  Band,  with  Large  Shamrock  in  Front,  ...  ....  3/6 

Zouave  Shape,  3íí.  extra  to  any  of  the  above  prices  of  Ulster  Caps. 

DRUMMER’S  HAT,  Green  or  White  Feather,  and  elaborately  ornamented  with  National  Em- 
blems; made  to  match  the  set  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  12/6  and  15/6 

LEADER’S  CAP,  ornamented  with  National  Emblems,  ...  ...  ...  5/6,  7/6,  and  10/6 

CAP  COVERS,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6d. 

BUSBY  PLUMES,  in  Green  and  White,  or  Pure  White,  ...  ...  ...  ...  i/-  and  2/- 


15,  NORTH  STREET,  BELFAST. 
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Neills  pure, 

S/AASh 
Neill'S  pure. 

BARLE.Y  MEAL 

Ncills  pure. 

yEUCOWMEAL 
Neill'S  pure.  i 
WHITE  MEAll;' 


NU* 

Neill's  pure. 

INDIAN  FLOUR 
Neills  pure. 

CRACKED  INDIANCORN 

Neills  pure. 

Acastalia 

'L  V 


AT  THE  CATTLE  SHOW  DINNER 


, Ldvdies  <5c  GenMemen.  1 <5Ím  sure  you  will  aII  d,ó,ree  wirh 
me  rh^l  Hie  besr  MiSviiKs  of  Mi  is  rneefing  2\re  Alje  To  Mr 
Abr2>ilidim  Neill  for  Hie  z^ble  wa^y  in  which  he  li$v&.CAfere<S 
for  our  cred\fure  comforl-s.’’ 

Abraham  Neill, 

CastBlia  Mills, 
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For  Freedom  and  the  Gael. 

“ Though  broken  be  the  nation’s  pride, 

We’ve  yet  to  learn  to  fear.” 

—John  Francis  O’Donnell. 

We’ve  heard  enough  of  beaming  eye, 

Of  crimson  lips  and  golden  hair, 

Of  cheeks  that  with  the  roses  vie 
In  blushes  soft  and  fair ; 

We’ve  dreamed  beneath  the  trellised  vine, 

And  echoed  many  a harper’s  tale. 

But,  oh  ! the  nobler  theme  be  mine 
Of  Freedom  and  the  Gael. 

What  though  through  all  the  centuried  strife. 

Our  hopes  were  crushed  in  court  and  field. 

And  clans  who  loved  the  battle  life 
Before  the  foeman  reeled  ; 

What  though  when  fraud  and  force  prevailed. 

The  land  lay  reft  of  might  at  length. 

Our  faith  in  freedom  never  failed. 

Our  trust  in  Ireland’s  strength. 


Be  this  our  boast,  we  hate  the  foe 
Whose  rule  our  very  life-blood  drains. 

Who  laid  our  proudest  castles  low. 

And  sowed  with  salt  our  plains. 

We  love  the  land  wherein  we  live. 

Each  storied  hill,  each  stream  and  lake ; 

No  dearer  glory  earth  could  give 
Than  dying  for  her  sake. 

Ah  ! could  I sing  as  others  sing, 

I’d  rouse  my  race  from  shore  to  shore. 

Till  England’s  fevered  dreams  should  ring 
With  curses  evermore. 

I’d  fire  the  coldest  breast  with  zeal, 

I’d  dower  with  strength  the  weak  and  frail. 

And  gird  each  mountain  top  with  steel. 

For  Freedom  and  the  Gael. 

Hi  Many. 


Nan. 


The  war  fire  on  the  mountain  side 
Was  stamped  to  ashes  ere  the  dawn. 

The  chieftain’s  flag  that  waved  in  pride 
Around  his  bier  was  drawn  ; 

The  spears  that  met  in  battle-rhyme. 

Lay  rusting  on  the  purpled  sod. 

And  England’s  banner,  red  with  crime. 
Raised  up  its  folds  to  God. 

A baffled  race,  in  chains  we  lay. 

With  souls  no  chains  could  e'er  subdue. 
Still  thirsting  for  the  wrathful  day 
To  wage  the  fight  anew ; 

And  when  the  tyrant,  drunk  with  pride. 

Had  dreamed  the  land's  resistance  o'er. 
The  signals  on  the  mountain  side 
Flashed^forth  their  fire  once  more. 

And  once  again  the  battle  raged 

’Twixt  armoured  Wrong  and  native  Right, 
As  saffron-vested  Gael  engaged 
With  mail-clad  English  knight. 

And  once  again  through  crest  and  crown. 
The  war-axe  tore  its  vengeful  path, 

As  England's  flag  in  flight  went  dowr^ 

Amid  a nation’s  wrath. 

Be  this  our  boast  whate’er  bptide. 

We  never  bent  the  coward’s  knee. 

But  true  men  toiled  and  true  men  died 
To  make  the  old  land  free. 

Though  tortured  by  the  hunger-pain. 

And  cursed  through  many  a weary  year 
With  scourge  and  scaffold,  bolt,  and  chain. 
We’ve  yet  to  learn  to  fear. 


A Character  Sketch  by  Alice  Furlong. 


OKING  back  to  the  dimmest  and  earliest 
days  of  my  childhood,  my  first  recollection 
of  Nan  shows  her  seated  at  a wood  fire  in 
a shadowy,  half-lit  kitchen,  with  a group  of 
children  clustered  round  her  feet  listening 
eager-eyed  to  her  ancient  ranns  and  ballads.  Her  old 
face  is  not  brown,  but  soft,  yellow-white,  like  fresh 
cream,  and  there  is  a pleasant  warmth  of  red  in  the 
wrinkled  cheeks ; her  eyes  are  deep,  bright  blue,  and 
her  plentiful,  silver  hair,  that  in  the  leaping  light  shines 
like  spun  glass,  is  gathered  into  a knot  at  the  back  of 
her  head,  and  partly  covered  with  a frilled,  white  cap. 

Watching  that  faint-lit  picture,  I seem  to  hear  again 
the  desolate  crying  of  the  wind  at  every  door  and 
window  of  the  lonely  little  house  on  the  hillside,  with 
the  sheltering  wood  above,  and  beneath  the  shallow 
river  spreading  itself  out  over  the  stones  in  all  directions, 
as  it  might  be  to  make  the  best  show  of  its  waters,  of 
which,  saving  in  times  of  flood,  there  was  dearth 
enough.  The  long-drawn,  high  keening  of  that  wind 
used  to  awe  me  with  a creepy  horror,  which  was  not  in 
any  way  abated  when  Nan  said  mysteriously  : “That’s 
the  sperrits  o’  the  wind,  childher !’’  Nan  always 
pronounced  “ wind”  with  the  “i”  as  in  blind.  It  took 
one  of  her  best  stories  to  take  the  chill  off  me  after  that. 
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But  she  had  “ lashins  and  lavins”  of  stories.  There 
was  one  that  specially  delighted  us.  Haply  it  is  to 
be  found  in  “ Grimm,”  written  in  irreproachable 
English,  but  if  so  be  I forget  it,  while  the  version 
told  in  the  vernacular  is  quite  fresh  in  my  mind. 
-Nan  having  rasped  her  throat  and  rubbed  one  hand 
hard  against  the  other,  began  in  this  wise:  “Well, 
childher,  wanst  upon  a time,  an’  a very  good  time  it  was, 
there  was  a young  man  that  was  the  eldest  o’  three 
brothers,  an’  he  set  out  t’  seek  his  fortchune ; and  whin 
th’  crathur  was  goin’,  his  mother  killed  a cock  and 
baked  a cake.  ‘ Now,’  sez  she,  ‘ which  will  ye  have, 
the  half  wid  my  blessin’  or  the  whole  wid  me  curse?’ 
Bedad,  he  took  the  whole  wid  her  curse,  an’  away  he 
started  wid  his  hawk  and  his  hound.  Bye-and-bye  he 
come  to  a wood”  {ouv  wood,  of  course,  we  decided),  “an’ 
whin  he  was  at  the  wood-in  (end)  he  rayched  a little 
house.  He  gathered  a few  sprigs  an'  set  a fire  goin’  an’ 
sat  down  t’  ate  his  supper ; but,  just  as  he  was  failin’ 
to,  an  oul’  witch  come  to  the  doore.  ‘ Fe-ji-ji-je-jaw,’ 
sez  she.  ‘ Let  me  t’  the  fire.’  ‘ Come  in  an’  welcome,’ 
sez  he.  ‘leant,’  sez  she,  ‘ yer  hound  ’ll  tear  me.’ 
‘ Well,  gi’  me  somethin’-  t’  tie  him  up,’  sez  he.  She 
gev  him  a hair  av  her  head  an’  he  tied  up  his  big,  red 
dog,  that  ran  like  the  wind  an’  jumped  like  the  wather 
over  the  mill-wheel.  ‘ Now,  put  yer  toes  t’  the  fire,’ 
sez  he.  ‘ I cant,’  sez  she,  ‘yer  hawk  ’ll  pick  me.’ 

‘ Well,  gi’  me  somethin’  t’  tie  him  up,’  sez  he.  She^gev 
him  another  hair  av  her  head  an’  he  tied  up  his  noble, 
fine  hawk,  that  could  fly  as  high  as  an  agle  an’  as  low 
as  a swallow.  ‘ Gi’  me  somethin’  t’  ate!’  sez  she.  He 
gev  her  a shrre  o’  his,j  an’  she  dhragged  it  through  her 
fingers,  an’  she  dhragged  it  through  the  ashes,  an’  she 
dhragged  it  through  her  long,  crooked  teeth,  an’  thin 
she  et  it.  ‘Gi’  me  more!’  sez  she.  Much  agin  his  will 
he  gev  her  another  share,  an’  she  dhragged  it  through 
her  fingers,  an’  she  dhragged  it  through  the  ashes,  an’ 
she  dhragged  it  through  her  long,  crooked  teeth,  an’ 
thin  she  et  it.  ‘ Gi’  me  more,’  sez  she.  ‘ I have  no 
more,’  sez  he.  ‘ Well,  we’ll  fight  for  it,’  sez  she.  Wid 
that  she  took  to  batin’  him  wid  her  hands  av  iurn  (iron), 
an’  she  bet  him  into  th’  ground  till  he  was  up  t’  his 
knees.  ‘ Help,  help,  hound ! ’ sez  he.  ‘ Hould  fast, 
hair!’  sez  she.  ‘I  can’t  get  loose,’  sez  the  hound.  So 
she  bet  him  into  the  ground  wid  her  hands  av  iurn  till 
she  had  him  up  t’  his  waist.  ‘ Help,  help,  hawk!’  sez 
he.  ‘Hould  fast,  hair!’  sez  she.  ‘I  can’t  get  loose,’ 
sez  the  hawk.  So  she  bet  him  into  the  ground  wid  her 
hands  av  iurn  till  she  kilt  him.” 

The  second  brother  met  with  the  like  fate,  falilng 
into  the  hands  of  the  “ enchanted  woman  ” who 
“thrated  him  in  like  manner  as  she  had  thrated  the 
brother.”  However,  the  youngest  and  wisest  was  content 
with  half  the  provisions  and  the  makeweight  of  the  bless- 
ing, and  outwitted  the  hag  by  throwing  her  magic  hairs 
in  the  fire ; instead  of  tying  up  his  hound  an’  hawk  there- 


with ; so  that  when  he  invoked  his  vassals,  they  came 
to  his  aid.  It  was  now  the  witch’s  turn  to  cry  for  mercy. 
“ Spare  me  me  life  ” sez  she,’  “ an’  I’ll  give  ye  the  kays 
o’  me  castle  !”  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  cunning 
youth  that  when  he  got  possession  of  the  “kays”  he 
slaughtered  the  old  lady.  He  did  it  anyhow,  and  I 
suppose  other  “ sthravagers  ” coming  to  the  wood-in, 
blessed  his  treachery. 

Sometimes  the  story  broke  off  abruptly  with  “ Oh-ah  1” 
and  a suspicious  glance  at  the  window  that  brought  back 
all  my  unreasoning  childish  terror.  Once,  I remember 
a dark  object,  which  appeared  over  the  wall  of  the 
garden  and  was  declared  to  be  “ the  night  raven,” 
resolved  itself  into  the  soft  hat  of  a young  mountaineer 
who  with  the  true  Keltic  passion  for  music,  had  stopped 
outside  to  listen  if  there  was  any  chance  of  “ bearin’  the 
piano  goin’  ” in  the  little  red  house.  But  the  disillusion 
ing  was,  unluckily,  not  contemporary  with  the  alarm. 

Jacobite  songs,  of  which  Nan  had  many,  were  another 
fruitful  source  of  fear.  They  also  were  given  by  the 
firelight,  when  outside  the  dark  was  falling  in  mysterious 
quiet,  and  the  only  sounds  were  the  grieving  of  the  wind 
and  the  silken  whisper  of  the  water,  and  now  and  again 
the  mournful  bleat  of  a sheep  that  had  strayed  a little 
way  from  its  gentle  company.  Nan  began  defiantly 
enough,  nodding  her  wise  old  head  and  beating  her  brogues 
on  the  floor  in  quaint  rhythm : 

" Ho  ! ro  ! the  Frinch  are  cornin’, 

Ho ! ro  ! we  must  be  runnin’  (to  prepare  let  us  hope), 

Ho!  ro  I the  Frinch  are  cornin’, 

Cock  yer  pistol,  Charlie  I " 

Having  got  so  far.  Nan  dropped  into  sudden,  obstinate 
silence,  with  a firm  compression  of  the  lips,  as  if 
determined  not  to  breathe  another  word  of  treason. 
“ We  dunno  who’d  be  listenin’,”  she  would  say  warily, 
after  a pause.  Not  being  sufficiently  advanced  in  years 
to  have  yet  learnt  the  “nursis  tale”  of  history,  I always 
believed  the  eavesdroppers  to  be  spiritual  foes  and 
quailed  miserably. 

Nan  never  for  a moment  meant  to  frighten  her 
“ babbies.”  I think  it  was  the  happiest  time  of  her  hard- 
enough  day,  this  hour  of  dim  rosiness,  and  dancing 
shadow,  and  blissful  resting  after  work,  with  the  young 
children  nestling  at  her  feet.  Nan  was  a Kilkenny 
woman  but  had  come  to  Dublin  city  early  in  her  youth. 
She  left  her  home  under  these  circumstances.  A neigh- 
bour’s house  where  she  was  visiting  was  raided  on  by 
the  “White  Boys,”  but  though  the  men  were  disguised, 
she  recognised  one  of  them.  “I  know  you,  Pat 
Donovan,”  she  said  aloud,  very  foolishly.  Bye-and-bye 
she  was  summoned  to  bear  witness  against  the  man, 
and  the  poor  creature  knew  not  where  to  turn.  The 
horror,  bred  by  the  corruption  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
against  giving  informations  for  or  against,  is  rooted  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Irish  people.  Here  in  Dublin 
county  but  a few  years  ago,  a young  man  murdered  an 
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old  woman  in  a drunken  fit  of  revenge.  Two  men  who 
lived  next  door  to  the  victim  were  arrested.  They  lay 
in  gaol  for  a fortnight ; the  evidence  was  more  or  less 
against  them,  they  were  by  many  believed  guilty:  they 
knew  who  had  done  that  crime,  and  they  never  broke 
silence.  Perhaps  they  were  wrong.  In  the  eye  of  the 
law  I suppose  they  were  “accessories  after  the  act,” 
but  possibly  they  had  scant  respect  for  the  law,  possibly 
they  believed,  for  the  Irish  are  large-hearted,  that  even 
a murderer  might  be  “converted  and  live”;  howbeit 
they  kept  their  own  counsel.  Other  evidence  turning 
up  exculpated  them  from  all  guilt  and  they  were 
released.  As  I have  said,  perhaps  they  were  wrong, 
but  when  I think  of  these  poor  ignorant  men,  braving 
death  in  its  most  humiliating  form,  rather  than  bear 
witness  against  their  neighbour,  like  Thomas  Davis, 
“my  heart  melts  within  me."  The  young  peasant- 
woman  was  full  of  the  same  spirit.  Into  a court 
she  could  not  go.  Helpless  and  perplexed,  she 
saw  no  escape  but  in  flight,  and  silently  and  secretly 
she  left  her  home  and  travelled  to  Dublin.  How  she 
fared  hither,  I know  not,  “tramped  it”  probably,  getting 
an  occaeional  “lift”  from  the  carters  bringing  goods 
from  town  to  town.  However,  she  got  here,  and  settled 
down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thomas  Street,  and  soon 
after  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  well-know  and  saintly 
Fr.  Henry  Young,  or  “ Yoong”  as  she  called  him, — the 
Irish  always  make  the  “u”  close,  as  in  the  “oo”  in  wood. 
She  was  a sort  of  female  acolyte  to  him,  making  ready 
the  altar  and  giving  the  responses  at  the  “ Morning 
Prayers,”  which  was  held  in  Meath  Street  Church  every 
morning  at  five  o’clock,  for  the  good  of  the  work-people  and 
dealers  going  to  and  from  the  markets.  “ Father 
Yoong  ” was  Nan’s  pope  ever  after.  If  you  irrevantly 
doubted  anything  Nan  expressed  belief  in,  you  were 
supposed  to  be  utterly  vanquished  in  argument,  when 
Nan  said  dogmatically,  “ Father  Yoong  tould  me.”  It 
was,  so  to  speak  ex-cathedra.  Some  of  his  speeches  she 
^gave  you  quite  irrespective  of  their  context,  with  the 
result  that  they  defied  explanation.  One  was,  “ Ther’li 
be  wars  an’  romours  o’  wars,  an’  Cork  Hill  ’ll  run  knee- 
deep  in  blood.”  Another,  “This  mornin’  at  6 o’clock  the 
Prince  o’  Paice  was  born.”  Keeping  in  mind  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy’s  observation  of  the  fact  that  the  Irish  folk 
when  they  indistinctly  hear  or  do  not  understand,  an 
unfamiliar  word,  unconsciously  translate  it  into  the  word 
phonetically  nearest,  it  will  not  be  marvelled  at  if  “ Fr. 
Yoong  ” was  made  to  make  some  very  irrevelant  remarks. 

A funny  example  of  this  sort  of  thing  was  Nan’s  free 
translation  of  “ Rus  in  Urb,”  or  “ Rjis  in  Urrub  ” as  Nan 
rendered  it ; which  was  part  of  an  inscription  over  the 
door  of  a certain  school-house  we  used  to  pass  by  in  our 
walks.  One  day  she  was  asked  what  did  she  think  it 
meant,  “ I dunno,  child,  ‘ Rush  into  our  school,’  I 
suppose” ! 

During  these  pedestrian  excursions  the  “masher”  of 


the  little  party,  deeming  herself  far  too  fine  for  the 
company  of  the  old  woman  in  the  great  black  cloak  and 
thatchment  of  ancient  bonnet,  used  to  strut  along  in 
advance  in  the  “ Don’t  know,  yah ! ” style  of  Grabb’s 
boy.  But  she  was  summarily  called  to  order  with, 
“What  the  puck  are  ye  doin’  ?”  or  “ Don’t  walk  in  the 
lough!”  with  the  guttural  “gh”  enough  to  choke  an 
ordinary  speaker. 

Nan  was  married  twice ; notwithstanding  which  she 
naively  asserted  “that  she  never  had  any  ralish  for  man- 
kind at  all.”  The  first  husband  she  accepted  chiefly 
because  she  was  afraid  to  refuse  him,  and  she  “ niver 
could  get  to  like  him.”  The  second  stood  rather  high 
in  her  estimation : for  his  social  position  she  had  great 
respect.  “He  was  under  the  Boord.”  “What  Board, 
Nan?”  “The  Pavin’ Boord,  child.”  He  was  a scav- 
enger. 

This  “Dick  Rirrowan”  provoked  the  solitary  occasion 
when  Nan  broke  the  second  commandment.  She  had 
“footed”  a pair  of  stockings  for  him,  but  finding  their 
' dimensions  insufficient  the  worthy  man  cut  the  toes  off. 
This  was  more  than  even  Irish  patience  could  bear,  and 
Nan  said  solemnly:  “Well,  bad  luck  to  ye,  Dick  Rir- 
rowan !”  Nan’s  “peccadilloes”  were  few  and  far  between. 
The  only  other  recorded  breach  of  the  law  was  when, 
at  her  employer’s  house,  she  found  in  the  ashes  a half- 
penny, which  she  kept  and  expended  on  snuff,  for  she 
had  a great  devotion  to  “the  pinch.”  She  used  to  relate 
how  on  accusing  herself  before  the  old  priest,  who  was 
her  “Father  Confessor.”  He  asked  her  reproachfully: 
“An’  would  ye  offind  yer  heavenly  Father  for  a dirty 
pinch  o’  snuff?”  A “book-larned”  woman  was  Nan, 
with  a great  collection  of  battered  manuals  of  devotion, 
of  which  the  most  important  and  dilapidated  were 
“Spratt’s  Man’el”  and  “The  Garden  o’  the  Soul.” 
Unlike  the  apathetic  public  of  our  day.  Nan  carried  her 
love  of  literature  as  far  as  to  buy  books  or  booklets, 
generally  for  “her  childher,”  illustrated  editions  of  “Jack, 
the  Goint- Killer,”  and  “Little  Red  Riding  Hood,”  and 
such  like  tales.  The  latter-named  story  called  out  Nan’s 
tenderest  pity.  We  have  a picture  of  the  dainty  heroine, 
treasured  in  the  household  still  because  of  its  pathetic 
resemblance  to  a young  face  gone  to  dust  long  ago ; and 
before  this  lithograph  Nan  used  to  stand  lost  in  woful 
memories  of  the  innocent  maid  and  the  grim  wolf.  “I  do 
be  nearly  cryin’  when  I think  o’  th’  poor  little  thing,” 
she  would  say  sadly.  “But  you  know  it  isn’t  true.  Nan,” 
some  one  might  suggest  for  comfort’s  sake.  “O,  child, 
shure  ’twas  in  a book,”  Nan  lamented;  “everything 
that  does  be  put  in  books  does  be  thrue.” 

She  had  some  very  curious  beliefs,  the  most  notable 
being  her  account  of  the  origin  of  the  “good  people.” 
“The  way  it  come  about,  childher,  was  when  ‘Lucifer’ 
fell,  a whole  lot  o’  th’  angels  fell  wid  bim,  an’  the  Virgin 
Mary’s  heart  was  heavy,  an’  she  seys:  ‘Son,  th’  heavens’ll 
be  empty.’  ‘Let  the  failin’  be  as  they  are!’  seys  He;  an’ 
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so  they  remained,  some  o’  thim  upon  th’  earth,  an’  some 
upon  the  wather,  an’  some  hangin’  out  o’  the  sky.  They 
do  be  thick  as  the  rain  dhrops  undher  every  dark  cloud.” 
It  was  in  vain  you  expostulated  saying  the  Blessed 
Virgin  did  not  exist  at  that  time.  Nan  turned  a deaf  ear 
to  you,  and  kept  an  unassailable  silence. 

On  All  Souls’  Night  she  used  to  make  a strong  fire  in 
the  kitchen,  and  set  a pail  of  fresh  water  by  the  hearth. 
“ I’ll  be  off  t’  me  bed  early,”  she  would  say.  “ Maybe 
thim  is  abroad  to-night  that’ll  want  a sate  be  th’  fire.” 
The  eerie  superstition  was  ennobled  by  the  kindliness 
of  its  pity. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  time,  Nan  announced  her- 
self thus  : “ Well,  Miss  Mary’s  little  dog  slip  at  me  feet 
th’  whole  night.”  “ Oh  no.  Nan,”  she  was  told.  “The 
dog  was  out  all  night.”  “ Glory  be  t’  God,  it  must  have 
been  my  guardian  angel!”  said  Nan,  with  magnificent 
simplicity. 

Nan  considered  the  family  to  be  a somewhat  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  cosmos,  and  the  violent  wind  storms 
about  the  beginning  of  winter  were  supposed  to  be  sent 
specially  to  provide  firewood  for  us.  On  these  days, 
Nan,  with  her  white  hair  flying  about  like  a wind-torn, 
sunlit  cloud,  used  to  stagger  in  under  a load  of  fallen 
boughs,  remarking : “The  Lord  was  good  to  us  this 
time,  an’  didn’t  forget  us  with  the  kindlin’.”  Another 
species  of  “ kindlin  ’”  was  the  prickly  furze,  the  gather- 
ing of  which  left  Nan’s  hands  “ beelin  ” — that  is, 
throbbing  with  pain.  This  necessitated  a surgical 
operation  with  a fine  needle,  conducted  by  one  of  the 
“ childher,”  which  always  ended  with  Nan’s  commen- 
dation, “ Lannah,  machree,  yer  a lovely  hand  at  a 
thorn.” 

She  was  a great  woman  for  “ making  her  sowl.”  Let 
the  weather  be  what  it  might,  she  was  always  in  the 
chapel  at  Mass  time,  week  day  and  Sunday;  and  woe 
betide  the  luckless  wight  who  took  Nan’s  seat,  the  out- 
side place  on  the  first  bench  in  the  church.  If  any 
ignorant  person  did  happen  to  be  kneeling  there.  Nan 
plodded  up  undaunted  and  sat  in  sideways,  her  profile 
to  the  altar,  her  feet  out  on  the  centre  walk.  The 
usurper,  having  nowhere  to  sit  up,  and  being  subject  to 
sundry  “dhurs”  in  the  back  from  Nan’s  elbow,  perforce 
moved  further  down,  and  Nan  turned  in  her  feet  and 
adopted  the  orthodox  position  triumphantly. 

On  the  summer  mornings  it  was  her  delight  to  bring 
home  little  posies  of  pale  violets  and  odorous,  moon- 
faint  primroses.  These  were  usually  presented  to  the 
first  person  she  met  with  on  coming  indoors.  “For  yer 
autar  (altar),  ahutha.”  Nan  took  it  as  a great  compli- 
ment if  one  of  the  unenriched  members  of  the  family 
asked,  “ And  did  you  get  none  for  me,  Nan?”  “I’ll 
gother  some  for  you  next  time,”  said  Nan,  elated’with 
the  sense  of  regality  in  her  power  of  bestowal. 

The  “ children  ” were  grown,  and  one  of  them  gone  to 
heaven,  when  it  befell  one  day  that  a letter  came  for 


Nan.  Her  brother  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  “the 
Nyore,  near  Lord  Orremond’s  place”  had  gone  blind, 
and  he  begged  Nan  to  come  and  make  her  home  with 
him.  “The  wife  is  dead  an’  the  son  ’listed,  an’  I’ve 
nayther  chick  nor  child  to  keep  me  company,”  he 
wrote.  “Ye’ll  have  aise  an’  plenty,  an’  ye’ll  never  be 
short  ov  a griddle  ov  whole-male  bread.”  Nan  was 
well  content  to  forego  the  “griddle  ov  bread,”  but  her 
heart  was  tender  for  all  maimed  and  helpless  things, 
and  she  went. 

We  saw  her  off  by  the  train  at  Kingsbridge.  So 
clean,  and  rosy  and  healthful  she  looked,  with  the 
abundant  soft  hair,  as  transparent  as  glass,  above  the 
dear  blue  eyes.  Each  sad  face  was  taken  between  the 
withered  hands  and  kissed.  The  guard  came  along 
slamming  the  doors.  The  old  face  was  quivering 
pitifully. 

“ God  keep  me  babbies  ! ” 

And  Nan  was  gone. 


Notes  for  the  Gaelic  Athletes. 


•'  Oh,  brave  young  men,  my  hope,  my  pride,  my  promise, 
'Tis  on  you  my  hopes  are  set. 

In  manliness,  in  kindness,  and  in  justice 
To  make  Erin  a nation  yet."  • 

E have  good  hopes  of  the  various  movements  now 
for  the  revival  of  Nationality  through  the  study  of 
Irish  literature,  music,  language,  and  the  celebration  of 
anniversaries  of  our  Patriot  dead.  We  believe  that  they 
will  achieve  much,  and  that  before  long  we  will  look 
back  on  the  work  of  the  past  few  years,  and  be  in  a 
position  to  say  that  a new  soul  has  been  breathed  into 
Erin.  But  beyond  and  above  all  this  there  seems,  to  me, 
to  be  one  point  of  imperative  importance.  What  will  it 
avail  for  our  countrymen  to  have  wakened  within  them 
the  soul  that  pants  for  freedom  ? What  use  to  cherish 
high  aims  and  noble  principles  if  they  lack  the  physical 
strength  that  would  warrant  them,  even  hoping  that  the 
boon  of  freedom  might  some  day  be  achieved  for  our 
motherland  by  the  valour  of  her  sons.  A day  will  come 
when  more  than  the  poets’  thoughts,  more  than  the 
patriot-orator’s  moving  words,  Ireland  will  stand  in  need 
of  arms  strong  to  strike,  and  feet  swift  to  pursue.  It  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  every  man,  of  every  boy,  who  dares 
to  dream  of  freedom,  to  make  himself  in  every  way  that 
lies  in  his  power  a soldier  fit  for  Ireland’s  service.  Physi- 
cal education  has  be§n  given,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  a 
prominent  place  even  in  girls’  schools.  At  the  school  in 
Londonderry  where  the  Editor  of  The  Shan  Van  Vocht 
spent  many  years,  the  smallest  pinafored  mite  in  the 
girl’s  kindergarten  was  drilled  like  a little  soldier,  and  the 
parallel  bars,  the  vaulting  horse,  and  the  Indian  clubs 
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were  given  as  prominent  a place  in  the  school  curriculum 
as  the  French  or  German  Grammar.  Then  we  were 
mustered  in  full  force,  and  marched  out  to  every  cricket, 
football,  and  lacrosse  match  of  any  importance  that  took 
place  in  the  city,  pour  emouvagtr.  Its  mires."  Our  en- 
couragement to  the  boys  of  Derry,  however,  did  not  stop 
short  at  standing  at  the  ropes  and  waving  our  handker- 
chiefs, our  school  was  instrumental  in  raising  several 
hundred  pounds  towards  the  erection  of  a swimming 
bath  and  gymnasium  for  their  use. 


A RIgh  na  ngn'is  n/i  tréig  hr  g-cás, 

Ach  tabharthas  tabhair  d’-á,r  ngúidhe, 
A’s  beir  sinn  slan  6 thúis  go  bás 
'0  chlaontaibh  ghrána’n  chróidhe  ; 
Deun  cáirde  dhúinn  d'ár  námhad  a Rúin 
’Sis  clúdhmhar,  grádhmhar  caomh  ; 
Faoi  mhór  chind  s6in, 

Anís  sinn  féin, 

Ínn  Eirinn  ghlas  na  Naomh. 

Le  congnamh  dé  do  cheap  an  rae 
Na  reulta  árd  ’san  ghrian, 

Ni  fad  'uainn  fáinne  geal  an  lae 
Na  Saoirse  d-tir  na-bh-Fiann, 


I am  somewhat  out  of  touch  with  any  knowledge  of 
the  educational  system  prevailing  in  the  large  schools 
throughout  the  country,  and  am  not  aware  whether  the 
Irish  boys  who  attend  them  are  as  well  drilled  as  were 
my  girl  comrades  in  Derry.  I know,  of  course,  that 
it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  National  School  masters 
to  drill  their  pupils,  though  many  of  them — like  Dan 
Darragh,  of  Ballycastle — have  done  their  share  in  drill- 
ing those  of  riper  years.  I am  speaking  of  the  large 
Catholic  schools  which  come  out  so  brilliantly  in  the 
Intermediate  results,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  some 
information  on  this  point  from  anyone  that  knows.  How- 
ever that  might  be,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Boys’ 
Brigade  movement  is  likely  to  be  taken  up  heartily 
through  the  country  by  Catholics  and  by  Nationalists. 
The  spread  of  this  movement  will  do  much  to  counteract 
the  want  of  physical  education  in  the  schools. 


We  shall  continue  to  urge  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  keep  a department  of  our  paper  specially  apart 
for  it.  In  a monthly  magazine,  and  in  one  with  so  little 
space,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  athletic  news  and 
reports  like  a newspaper.  We  can, ‘however,  insist  on 
the  importance  of  athletics  in  regard  to  the  National 
Movement,  and  keep  the  subject  well  to  the  front. 
Poetry  and  stories  will  be  given  specially  for  the  benefit 
of  our  athletes;  anecdotes  from  our  nation’s  history, 
showing  how  strength  and  courage  and  fleetness  has 
at  time  stood  in  good  stead  to  Ireland’s  sons  when  hard 
pressed.  There  are  hundreds  of  such  thrilling  tales  that 
will  well  bear  being  re-told. 


Go  ni=beannuigheadh  Dia  ar  n-Oilean 
Qlas. 


Go  m beannuigheadh  Dia  ár  n Oilcan  glas, 
Dá  saor’ó  bhruid  a’s  ghleo ; 

Go  seoladh  Dia  sinn  air  ár  leas 
Gach  uair  de’n  oidche’s  1Ó ; 

’Ar  nguidhe  go  h-úmhal,  a Righ  na  n-dúl, 
Gur  fabharthacb  tu’nnár  d-taobh — 
'Sgur  mó  ár  seun 
Gan  bhrón  gan  leun, 

Inn  Eirinn  ghlas  na  Naomh. 


O ghleann  go  gleann  annsan  beidh  greann 
A’s  grádh  6 thaobh  go  taobh — 

Sbeidh  seun  a’s  neart 
O Righ  na  bh-Feart, 

Inn  Eirinn  ghlas  na  Naomh  ! 


Caroll  O’ Daly. 


I never  dance  as  in  days  of  yore, 

Caroll  O’Daly  ! Caroll  O’Daly  ! 

The  banquet  hall  knows  my  song  no  more, 

My  harp  is  silent,  my  wheel  at  rest. 

Heavy  the  heart  lies  in  my  breast ; 

Bran  at  my  feet  sits  wistful  eyed, 

I am  to  weary  to  praise  or  chide — 

And  my  maidens  repine  for  the  mirth  that  was  mine, 
Caroll,  my  lover ! 

The  birds  still  trill  at  my  window  dear, 

Caroll  O’Daly  ! Caroll  O’Daly  ! 

Why  are  they  happy  and  you  not  here  ? 

Once  while  the  thrush  sang  his  lay  for  us, 

His  little  heart’s  phantasy  tremulous— 

And  the  gold  in  the  western  sky  hung  low, 

You  told  me  the  story  I longed  to  know  ; 

Now  the  bloom’s  on  the  thorn  and  I wander  forlorn, 
Caroll,  my  lover  ! 

To-night,  of  all  nights,  if  you  were  nigh, 

Caroll  O’Daly  ! Caroll  O’Daly  ! 

You  and  your  good  steed  prancing  by  ; 

Vainly  my  maids  on  the  marriage  morn, 

Might  seek  the  pale  bride  they  would  fain  adorn  ; 
There  would  be  sorrow  and  wild  surprise. 

And  flashings  of  ire  in  my  bridegroom’s  eyes. 

But  no  succour  is  near  for  my  grieving  and  fear, 
Caroll,  my  lover ! 

They  say  you  have  wedded  a lady  fair, 

Caroll  O’Daly  ! Caroll  O’Daly  ! 

In  that  southern  land  of  the  perfumed  air— 

Gentle  as  she  whom  Diarmaid  wooed 
From  a perilous  court  to  the  solitude  ; 

Beauteous  as  Deirdre,  sunshiny  tressed. 

And  I dream  of  the  gloamings  your  hand  caressed. 
These  ringlets  a-twine  with  the  clinging  woodbine, 
Caroll,  my  lover ! 

O harper  grey,  dicfcyou  ever  meet, 

Caroll  O’Daly  ! Caroll  O’Daly  ! 

In  forest,  glade,  or  in  crowded  street. 

In  banquet  chamber,  or  cloister  dim  ? 

Heard  you  the  warring  world’s  praise  of  him 
For  chivalrous  daring,  in  danger’s  face  ; 
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For  generous  spirit  and  knightly  grace, 

Or  do  sighing  winds  sweep  o’er  his  lonely  last  sleep  ? 
Caroll,  my  lover ! 

O harper  sing  me  your  saddest  song  ! 

Caroll  O’Daly — Caroll  O’Daly 
Cometh  no  more  to  my  vigil  long ; 

Sing  me  of  Lir,  and  the  swans  that  toil, 

Broken  and  soul-wrung  through  waves  of  Moyle, 

Sing  of  the  lovers,  whose  dead  hearts  grew 
Into  tall  trees  of  the  apple  and  yew. 

While  I mourn  for  my  woe  and  the  heavy  tears  flow, 
Caroll,  my  lover ! 

" Eibhlin,  Eibhlin,  Eibhlin  a ruin,” 

Caroll  O’ Daly  ! Caroll  O’ Daly  ! 

This  minstrel  playeth  the  old-time  tune; 

" A hundred  thousand  welcomings  sweet. 

Thy  dear  dark  eyes  from  my  soul  I greet. 

Thy  rose-red  lips  and  each  dusky  curl ; ” 

The  lights  grow  dim  in  a wildering  whirl. 

And  I gaze  on  your  face  from  my  canopied  place, 

Caroll,  my  lover ! 

" Eibhlin,  Eibhlin,  Eibhlin  a ruin," 

Caroll  O’Daly  ! Caroll  O’Daly  ! 

The  clear  notes  die  in  a plaintive  croon  : 

“ Wilt  thou  be  mine,  who  hath  loved  thee  long. 

Crossed  the  broad  seas  lest  thou  do  this  wrong. 

Dared  thy  stern  sire  and  his  clan  for  thee — 

Pulse  of  my  heart,  wilt  thou  fly  with  me  ? ” 

Through  the  echoing  hall  rings  your  passionate  call, 
Caroll,  my  lover ! 

Over  the  border  and  far  away, 

Caroll  O’Daly ! Caroll  O’Daly  ! 

Your  voice  as  a spell,  could  I answer  " Nay  ? ” 

Let  the  grim  old  chief  seek  another  bride. 

But  into  the  starlight  we  ride,  we  ride. 

Your  sheltering  arm  close  round  me  pressed, 

And  my  happy  head  on  your  faithful  breast. 

And  before  us  dew-pearled,  the  awakening  world, 

Caroll,  my  lover ! 

Ethna  Carbery. 


The  Dying  Command  of  Robert  Emmet 

(Impidhe  háis  Riohaird  Emit). 

Ni  fhuil  acht  beagáti  focal  eile  agam  le  rádh — táini 
ag  deunamh  ar  m’uaigh  fhaair  uaigneach — tá  solus 
lochrainn  mo  bheatha  nach  mór  muchta — tá  deire  lem 
rae  tá  an  uaigh  ar  leathadh  am  chómhair,  agus  teidhim 
go  ciuin  chum  luidhe  ’na  h-ucht.  Ni  fhuil  acht  aon 
aihchuinge  amháin  agam  le  h-iarraidh  ar  imtheacht 
dam  as  an  saoghal-so,  ’si  sin  gan  tvacht  ay  in'  ainm.  Ná 
sgriobhaidh  aon  neach  m’  fheart-laoi  de  bhrigh  nach 
lamhann  aon  duine  ag  a bh-fuil  fios  mo  smaointe  iad 
do  chosaint  anois.  Ná  cuirtear  faoi  mhi-chlú  iad  tré 
chlaonadh  ná  tré  ainbhfios  arra  fagtar  iad-san  agus 
mise  i bh-folach  agus  isith  agus  leac  mh’  uaighe  gan 
cómhartha  agus  mo  cuimhne  foluighthe  go  teacht  na 
h-aimsire  agus  na  n daoine  a de'anfaidh  ceart  dom 
chailanuair  anuair  glacfaidh  mo  thir  a h-ionad  ceart 
ameasg  chineadh  saor  na  cruinne,  an  uair-sin  agus  ar 
an  uair-sin  amhain  sgriobhtar  m’  feart-laoi.  Ta  deire 
agam. — Translated  by  “ Seandum,” 


REVIEWS. 

Song  by  Six. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  this  little  volume  of  poetry,  published 
by  a Belfast  firm  in  an  artistic  style  which  would  do  credit  to  the 
best  London  publishers.  The  six  singers  have  contributed  seven 
poems  each,  and  out  of  these  forty-two  lyrics  there  is  not  a-single 
genuine  Irish  poem — that  is  one  breathing  any  love  of  motherland. 
Perhaps  there  are  possibilities  of  something  of  what  we  look  for  in 
Mr.  John  Justin  Pender  and  in  Mr.  Louis  M’Quillan.  The  former 
in  a pretty  reverie  alludes  to  a sash  of  green  and  memories  of  ’98; 
and  Mr.  M’Quillan  in  "For  England’s  Sake,"  a ballad  of  a little 
war,  treats  us  to  some  really  strong  irony — 

We  have  carried  the  Flag  of  England  where  never  a white  man 
trod, 

We  have  dispossessed  with  a Christian  zest  in  the  name  of  the 
white  man’s  God. 

We  ply  them  with  British  Bibles,  we  soak  them  with  British  rum. 
And  then  when  sure  that  their  faith’s  secure,  we  hurl  them  to 
kingdom  come. 

Thus  we  fight  for  the  flag  of  England,  as  fight  for  the  flag  we  must. 
For  the  reckoning  day  is  far  away  when  that  flag  will  sink  in  the 
dust. 

Why  does  Mr.  M’Quillan  write  in  the  first  person  plural ; he  is 
not  English,  but  Irish,  and  as  our  good  friends  in  the  Transvaal 
have  shown  us,  the  Irish  can  help  to  effectively  stop  this  sort  of 
thing.  Mr.  S.  K.  Cowan’s  " A Lost  Life,"  Mr.  Pender’s 
"Nocturne,”  and  "When  Bruno  goes  to  Bed,”  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Knox,  are  about  the  best  among  the  Songs  by  the  Six. 

Temple  Bar. 

From  the  February  number  of  this  excellent  publication  I quote 
the  following  description  of  the  charge  of  the  Irish  Brigade  at 
Fontenoy  ; — "All  the  morning  the  Irish,  sheltered  by  the  wood  of 
Barry,  had  listened  to  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  and  watched  the 
clouds  of  fugitives  streaming  to  the  rear,  as  the  English  hurled  tack 
regiment  after  regiment  from  its  position  in  the  line.  Suddenly  a 
little  before  two,  a general  officer  came  spurring  across  the  field,  and 
Lowenthal  pulled  up  beside  Clare  with  the  order  to  advance.  Clare 
immediately  repeated  it.  One  after  another  the  regiments  of 
Berwick,  Berkeley,  Clare,  Dillon,  Lally,  and  Rath,  four  thousand 
men  of  magnificent  physique,  wheeled  round  and  formed  upon  their 
right.  Lally  gave  the  word,  ' Forward  against  the  foes  of  Ireland 
and  France,  and  do  not  fire  till  you  feel  your  boyonets  in  their 
bellies  !’  The  drums  struck  up  the  White  Cockade,  and  with  one 
thundering  shout  of  ' Remember  Limerick  and  Saxon  faith,’  the 
brigade  swept  to  the  attack.  Saxe  watched  them  mount  the  hill  with 
admiration.  • They  led  the  attack,’  he  wrote  in  his  dispatch, 
‘ with  magnificent  courage.’  It  was  in  vain  the  British  met  them 
with  their  dreadful  volleys.  The  fire  which  had  routed  the  house- 
hold could  not  stay  the  exiles.  Clare  was  down,  Dillon  was  slain, 
Lally  was  streaming  with  blood.  Rath  had  been  wounded,  a bullet 
had  driven  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  Creagh  wore  deep  into  the  flesh  ; 
almost  a third  of  the  men  had  been  swept  away,  but  still  the 
brigade  held  on.  The  English  in  the  square  could  hear  the  sur- 
vivors shouting  to  one  another  to  ' be  steady,’  as  they  reeled  under 
the  murderous  discharge.  Suddenly  the  attack  recoiled.  An 
English  officer  had  sprung  into  the  open  and  engaged  Antony 
MacDonagh  as  he  was  rushing  in  at  the  head  of  Clare’s.  For  thé 
few  seconds  the  combat  lasted  the  battle  paused ; then,  as  the 
Irishman  disarraied  his  opponent,  the  brigade,  with  a shout  of 
exultation,  followed  Lally  as  he  flung  himself  upon  the  British 
bayonets.  For  the  first  time  that  day  the  British  ranks  was 
disordered.” 
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Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Fenian  Movement  of  ’67. 

(By  U.  I.  O.) 

Chapter  V. 

Stephens,  O’Mahony,  and  Luby. 

The  phenomenal  success  which  attended  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  Stephens  and  O’Mahony  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  from  the  inception  of  the  Fenian  Movement 
down  to  1860-61,  may  be  largely  ascribed  to  the  laudable 
harmony  in  thought  and  action  which  signalised  the 
endeavours  of  those  two  very  remarkable  men  in  their 
attempt  to  restore  their  country  to  her  rightful  place 
amongst  the  recognised  nations  of  the  world. 

However,  on  the  arrival  of  O’Mahony  in  Ireland,  in 
November,  i860,  already  referred  to,  he  criticised  rather 
freely  what  he  considered  the  result  of  Stephens’  short- 
comings in  the  management  of  the  home  branch  of  the 
organisation,  and  made  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
future  systematic  conduct  of  affairs,  which  did  not  quite 
agree  with  the  views  of  Stephens’  first  lieutenants,  nor, 
indeed,  with  the  views  of  the  Irish  head  centre  himself, 
who  had  not  yet  returned  from  France.  Although  this 
slight  disagreement  over  routine  work  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  discord  between  them,  still,  as  the  organisation 
developed  to  an  extent  which  perhaps  neither  had  antici- 
pated, a most  pernicious  spirit  of  contention  and  rivalry 
manifested  itself  in  their  bearing  towards  each  other. 
At  first  this  spirit  was  by  no  means  openly  evinced,  but, 
nevertheless,  at  this  time  it  began  to  take  deep  root  in 
the  minds  of  both  men ; and,  although  the  good  offices 
of  Thomas  Clarke  Luby  had  to  some  extent  succeeded 
in  suppressing  it,  still  the  intemperate  manner  in  which, 
subsequently,  it  occasionally  exhibited  itself,  contributed 
much  more  than  is  generally  supposed  to  precipitate  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  undoubtedly  resulted 
from  its  influence  not  only  on  the  men  themselves  but 
also  on  their  guidance  of  that  great  and  powerful  mili- 
tary organisation,  of  which  they  were  the  founders. 

Looking  back  now  over  a period  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  the  impartial  student  of  Irish  history  who  feels  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  tfie  cause  of  our  struggling  coun- 
try, cannot  fail  to  regret  the  trivial  circumstances  which 
not  only  involved  the  estrangement  of  those  two  leading 
spirits  of  their  time,  but  unfortunately  deferred  the  real- 
isation of  every  true  Irishman’s  aspirations  to  see  his 
country — 

"...  great,  glorious,  and  free. 

First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea." 

Both  Stephens  and  O’Mahony  have  been  severely 
criticised  for  allowing  petty  personalities  to  influence 
their  feelings  towards  each  other  to  the  detriment  of  the 
organisation  at  large.  Undoubtedly  both  were  to  blame, 
but  certainly  not  to  the  extent  their  critics  would  have 
us  believe. 


To  pronounce  anything  like  an  impartial  opinion 
upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  men,  or  the  differ- 
ences that  existed  between  them  would  necessitate  the 
introduction  into  this  sketch  of  controversial  matters 
which  existing  circumstances  preclude  the  possibility  of 
judiciously  discussing  in  print. 

As  leaders  of  their  race  they  have  left  the  cause  of 
their  country,  which  owes  them  so  mudh,  to  “other 
times  and  other  men.”  John  O’Mahony  has  long  since 
been  laid  to  rest  in  Glasnevin  beside  some  of  his  coun- 
try’s noblest  sons  who,  like  himself,  devoted  the  best 
years  of  their  lives,  and  all  the  ability  which  heaven  had 
bestowed  upon  them,  to  the  interest  and  advancement 
of  Ireland’s  undying  cause,  and  James  Stephens  still 
lives  perhaps  to  see — if  not  to  participate  in — another 
effort  for  the  liberation  of  his  country. 

The  least  contentious — if  not  the  most  judicious- 
manner  of  treating  these  early  differences  between  these 
two  equally  earnest  and  patriotic  men,  may  be  to  refer 
to  the  deep  and  anxious  pain  inflicted  by  them  upon 
Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  the  most  trusted  friend  of  the 
two  head  centres. 

Although  it  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  sketch  to 
delineate  the  individual  characters  of  the  many  able 
men  associated  with  the  Fenian  movement,  still  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  to  pass  thus 
lightly  over  Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  who  was  unquestion- 
ably the  master  mind  and  literary  genius  of  the 
organization.  The  importance  of  the  part  played  by 
his  influence  'and  his  writings  upon  Fenianism  and  upon 
such  leading  men  as  Stephens,  O’Mahony,  Kickham, 
and  others,  can  never  become  fully  known,  unless, 
indeed,  Mr.  Luby  himself  confers  upon  his  country 
yet  another  tribute  of  his  devotion  to  her  cause  in  the 
form  of  a memoir  or  personal  narrative  of  his  connection 
with  the  movements  for  the  liberation  of  Ireland,  in 
which  he  performed  much  more  than  one  man’s  work. 

Mr.  Luby  is  the  son  of  a clergman  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  who  as  early  as  the  politically  stirring  times  of 
’48,  abandoned,  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  the  seductive 
prospects  of  such  a brilliant  career  at  the  Irish  Bar  as 
his  distinguished  university  training  at  Trinity  College 
eminently  qualified  him  for,  and  as  his  family  influence 
could  have  so  readily  assisted  him  in  attaining,  even 
had  his  unaided  talents  and  ability  not  merited  such 
high  distinction.  He  was  and  is,  as  John  Savage, 
writing  in  1868,  described  him “ An  efficient,  per- 
sistent, working  Nationalist,  a gentleman,  a scholar, 
and  a thinker,  who  in  the  face  of  public  trial  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  private  interests,  has  devoted  his  whole 
career  to  the  cause  of  Irish  independence.” 

In  ’49  he  was  the-principal  leader-writer  for  Fullam’s 
Irishman,  and  on  Joseph  Brennan’s  departure  for 
America  became  editor  of  that  journal.  Shortly  after 
its  death  in  1850  he  went  to  Melbourne,  and  returning 
in  a few  years  resumed  his  labour  for  Ireland  on  the 
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editorial  staff  of  the  Tribune,  in  company  with  John 
Edward  Pigot,  the  son  of  Chief  Baron  Pigot.  Like 
the  former  journal  the  Tribune  did  not  live  long,  and 
after  its  failure,  Luby,  still  burning  with  patriotic 
enthusiam,  joined  Stephens  in  his  organizing  tour  when 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Fenian  movement. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Luby’s  soul  was  ever  center- 
ed in  the  cause  of  Ireland.  To  his  mind  the  minor 
consideration  of  individual  merit  paled  into  insignificance 
before  the  far  more  important  one  of  the  advancement  of 
unselfish  national  principle,  yet  in  all  his  transactions 
during  this  period  he  has  shown  that  he  knew  how  to 
appreciate  worth  in  every  man  who  possessed  it.  Nor  was 
he  slow  to  estimate  the  true  value  of  Stephens  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  O’Mahony  on  the  other,  when  the  time  ar- 
rived to  exercise  a judicious  and  firm  interference  for  the 
suppression  of  those  trivial  personal  differences,  which, 
at  best,  were  merely  the  result  'of  each  Head  Centre’s 
estimate  of  his  own  ability. 

Luby,  without  whose  broad-minded  views  and  un- 
swerving devotion  to  principle  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  organization  should  have  ever  become  what  it  really 
was,  dreaded  the  consequences  of  any  conflict  between 
those  two  men.  The  policy  which  O’Mahony  had  de- 
cided upon,  was  opposed  to  the  line  of  action  Stephens 
had  carefully  thought  out  for  his  own  guidance,  and  no 
amount  of  argument  or  reason  could  induce  either  tb 
alter  or  modify  his  respective  designs.  Stephens  had  no 
financial  resources  worthy  of  mention,  and  the  expenses 
of  organizing  compelled  him  to  make  frequent  applications 
for  money  to  his  American  colleague.  O’Mahony,  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  exchequer,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  increased  as  rapidly  as  that  of  Stephens 
diminished,  hesitated  to  advance  in  accordance  with  the 
latter’s  demands,  as  he  had  not  that  belief  in  the  powers 
of  the  Irish  Head  Centre  which,  at  this  time,  Stephens 
most  justifiably  had  in  himself.  Hence  it  was  that  Luby 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  the  two  leaders, 
though  he  eventually  succeeded  in  doing  to  some  slight 
extent.  Nevertheless,  both  men  followed  their  own 
designs  in  their  respective  administration  of  the  affairs 
under  their  charge,  and  the  plans  of  Stephens  for  the 
future  financial  support  of  the  Irish  branch,  led  him  to 
the  establishment  of  a journal  from  which  he  hoped  to 
derive  a revenue  sufficiently  substantial  to  defray  the 
heavy  demands  made  upon  him,  independent  of  Ameri- 
can aid.  It  was  thus  the  Irish  People,  the  official  organ 
of  the  movement  came  into  existence. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Whoso  would  serve  Ireland  manfully  and  truly  must 
be  prepared  for  misrepresentation  or  calumny,  not  only 
from  the  enemy  and  the  enemy’s  hirelings,  but  from  men 
professing  to  love  Ireland — nay,  from  men  who  per- 
haps do  love  Ireland. — C.  J.  Kickham. 


“SPERANZA.” 


N a fine  September  morning,  in  the  year  of 
of  grace  1845,  a mournful  procession  of 
carriages  passed  slowly  up  Grafton  Street. 
There  were  Fellows  of  Trinity,  members 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  artists  of  more  than  Irish 
renown,  scientists,  scholars,  and  clerics,  and  in  the 
assemblage  also  persons  whose  names  have  since  been 
writ  large  on  Irish  history:  Smith  O’Brien  and  John 
Mitchell,  John  O’Hagan  and  Gavan  Duffy,  Denny  Lane, 
Father  Meehan,  Doheny,  Michael  Barry,  Dalton 
Williams,  Denis  Florence  M'Carthy,  Carleton,  John 
Edward  Pigot,  and  a host  of  others  as  gifted  and  as 
famed.  It  was  the  funeral  of  Thomas  Davis,  and  the 
order,  solemnity,  and  strength  of  the  procession  struck 
even  the  most  thoughtless  and  unobserving.  In  the 
shop  of  Messrs.  Hodges  & Smith,  booksellers  to  the 
University,  a young  girl  was  standing  as  the  funeral 
passed.  Its  length  astonished  her,  and  recognising  in 
the  occupants  of  the  carriages  men  whom  she  knew  to 
be  of  the  privileged  classes,  men  attached  to  existing 
institutions,  she  marvelled  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  personage  whose  remains  they  were  thus  honouring, 
and  she  asked  the  assistant  whose  was  the  funeral. 
She  was  told  Thomas  Davis  ; but  the  answer  afforded 
her  little  enlightenment.  She  had  never  heard  of  Davis, 
and  knew  not  why  he  was  so  reverenced.  Inquiring 
further,  she  was  told  that  he  was  an  Irish  politician, 
a journalist,  and  a member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
But  even  this  did  not  convince  her  that  there  was  not 
something  else  that  won  for  him  such  respect.  That 
young  girl  was  Jane  Francesca  Elgee,  daughter  of  an 
Archdeacon  in  the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  a girl 
educated  far  beyond  the  most  advanced  education  then 
given  to  women,  but  whose  studies  had  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  treated  of  Ireland,  her  people,  or  her 
history.  Her  family  had  come  from  Wexford,  where, 
during  the  dark  days  of  June  and  July,  ’98,  they  had  not 
been  too  well  treated  by  the  infuriated  insurrectionists, 
and,  settling  in  Dublin,  had  kept  within  that  circle  of 
extreme  exclusiveness  which  prevents  so  many  well- 
intentioned  Irish  men  and  women  of  the  upper  classes 
from  knowing  or  understanding  the  aims  and  demands 
of  the  majority  of  their  countrymen.  The  magnitude  of 
Davis’  funeral  struck  Miss  Elgee,  and  feeling  that  it  was 
no  ordinary  politician  who  could  deserve  and  receive 
such  honour,  she  determined  to  know  more  about  the 
man — but  how  and  where  could  she  get  her  information  ? 

Fortunately  it  came  to  her  hand  a few  months  after 
Davis’  death — before  the  close  of  the  year  in  fact — his 
friend,  Thomas  Wallis,  gathered  together  his  poems 
and  songs,  edited  them  and  they  were  published  in  “The 
Library  of  Ireland.”  They  reached  the  hands  of  Miss 
Elgee,  she  read  them,  studied  them,  and  from  the 
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moment  she  laid  them  down  she  became  a Nationalist. 
She  began  to  understand  that  she  had  a country,  that  it 
had  certain  demands  upon  her,  that  it  would  be  a crime 
to  neglect  the  duties  which  Nature  had  placed  upon  her, 
and  she  began  to  think  how  best  she  could  serve  and 
further  the  interests  of  that  country.  She  became  a 
subscriber  to  the  Nation,  studied  its  contents  and  learned 
something  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  causes  respon- 
sible therefor.  She  had  never  written  a line  in  her  life, 
but  she  felt  an  indescribable  something  within  urging 
her  to  take  a pen  and  put  on  paper  her  thoughts  on  the 
position  of  affairs.  She  did  so,  she  found  that  she  could 
write,  .and  she  did  write,  and  early  in  1846  the  men 
around  the  forges  in  the  country,  in  the  repeal  reading 
rooms  of  the  villages,  and  in  the  societies  in  Dublin  and 
other  towns  began  to  warm  and  feel  their  blood  tingle 
and  their  fingers  twitch  as  they  listened  to  the  brilliant 
paragraphs  of  the  new  “ Vesuvius  of  Sedition  ” who 
signed  his  contributions  “ John  Fanshawe  Ellis.”  Yet 
more  did  they  thrill  as  the  ringing  music  breathing  fire 
and  life,  courage  and  hope,  rang  every  week  in  the  verses 
signed  “ Speranza.”  Few  dreamt  that  the  mind  and  brain 
responsible  for  these  splendid  ends  to  regeneration  and 
revolution  throbbed  in  the  frame  of  a girl  of  twenty 
summers. 

Forty-Eight  came,  Mitchel  was  speeding  o’er  the  seas 
to  his  Australian  exile.  O’Brien,  Meagher,  and  Mac- 
Manus,  had  been  condemned  at  Clonmel.  The  jails 
were  filled  with  those  whose  abilities  and  energies  had 
been  given  to  raise  up  the  people,  and  in  the  dock  at 
Green  Street  stood  Charles  Gavan  Duffy.  The  court  is 
filled  and  silent  save  from  the  monotonous  drawl  of  the 
Attorney- General  as  he  reads  out  the  indictment  against 
the  prisoner,  and  supports  his  argument  by  extracts 
from  the  suppressed  number  of  The  Nation,  and  from  one 
article  in  particular  bearing  the  omnious  title  “ I acta 
Alea  Est.”  The  Attorney-General  has  finished  and  a 
buzz  begins  to  breathe  about  the  court,  as  all  necks  are 
craned  forward  to  hear  the  answer  of  the  prisoner  to  the 
charge.  When  list ! What  is  that  noise  in  the  gallery  ? 
A girl  with  classic  countenance  leans  over  the  railing  and 
addressing  the  judge,  in  accents  that  rang  in  every  corner 
of  the  building,  cries  “ I am  the  culprit,  if  culprit  there 
be.”  There  is  an  instant’s  commotion.  Some  think  her 
mad,  the  greater  portion  of  the  crowd  ask  each  other 
who  she  is,  and  the  bewigged  occupants  of  the  barristers’ 
benches  whisper  to  each  other  mysteriously,  and  to  those 
around  the  solicitors’  table  that  it  is  Miss  Elgee  who 
has  just  spoken.  They  shake  their  heads,  look  at  each 
other  in  a knowing  fashion  and  the  incident  closes. ' The 
trial  goes  on,  the  jury  disagree,  and  eventually  Duffy 
walks  forth  a free  man. 

“Forty-eight”  has  passed,  and  the  great  exodus  has 
come.  “The  Celt  is  going  with  a vengeance,  ’ shrieks 
the  London  Times;  but  in  the  pages  of  the  revived  N ation 
“Speranza”  answers  its  taunts,  and  urges  to  courage. 


perseverance,  and  hope.  We  see  her  signature  in  the 
pages  of  almost  every  paper  true  to  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land, and  her  tall  figure  looms  amid  the  wreck  of  ’67 
aiding  in  the  struggle  for  the  release  of  the  men  whose 
only  crime  is  their  consistency  to  their  ideals- and  beliefs. 
We  see  her  in  every  movement  calculated  to  aid  her 
country,  until  at  last  she  sinks  to  sleep  beneath  the 
smoke  of  London,  and  the  clay  is  piled  above  her  in 
Kensal  Green. 

We  do  not  desire  just  now,  for  we  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  space  at  our  disposal,  to  do  justice  to  the 
worth  of  Lady  Wilde’s  poetry.  Some  other  time,  pos- 
sibly when  regret  has  grown  less  keen,  we  may  be  able 
to  do  for  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  something  in  that  direction. 
To-day  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  draw  attention  to  her 
life,  to  the  persistent  and  consistent  course  which  she 
followed,  to  the  risks  that  she  dared,  and  to  the  match- 
less spirit  which,  in  a time  of  doubt,  danger,  and  despair, 
she  brought  to  the  service  of  Ireland.  We  cannot  judge 
“Speranza”  by  ordinary  standards.  There  are  people 
who,  born  Nationalists,  remain  so  all  their  lives,  because 
they  feel,  but  do  not  know  why,  they  are  right.  There 
are  those  born  in  the  other  camp  who  remain  there  from 
similar  reasons.  There  are  women  on  both  sides  who 
take  no  interest  in,  yet  share  the  sympathies  and  opinions 
of  their  brothers  and  fathers  without  examining  the 
justice  and  truth  of  their  professions.  To  these  latter 
Lady  Wilde  is  a glorious  teacher.  She  comes  to  them 
convinced  by  the  practice  of  the  reality  of  her  conversion. 
She  shows  them  how  much  may  be  latent  in  one  without 
one’s  knowledge,  and  she  must  remain  forever  a shining 
memorial  of  the  majesty  and  power  which  a single  intel- 
lect, self-thinking,  self-convinced,  and  self-directed  can 
wield  in  the  guiding  life  of  a people’s  destiny.  Many 
singers  have  made  “Forty-eight”  and  “Young  Ireland” 
illustrious  despite  its  comparative  actual  failure ; but  few 
have  done  more  to  mould  succeeding  generations,  few  as 
much  to  make  it  a palpable  and  abiding  influence,  and 
none  have  risen  to  their  work  more  spontaneously,  or 
sustained  its  strength  more  powerfully,  than  she  who  has 
been  allowed  to  slumber  far  from  the  land  she  loved  so 
well  and  served  so  faithfully.  Baltrasna. 

Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 


*Is  binn  beul  na  thosdh. 


Is  binn  beul  na  thosdh  ! That  mouth  is  sweet 

Which  prattles  not  the  stumblings  of  a weaker  brother, 

But  in  its  very  muteness  doth  entreat 

That  we  more  gently  bear  with  one  another. 

Is  binn  beul  na  thosdh  ! That  mouth  is  sweet 
That  trumpets  not  the  woes  which  we  inherit, 

But  seals  the  lips  till  at  death's  welcome  feet 
The  burden’s  laid,  and  freed  the  weary  spirit. 

Is  binn  beul  na  thosdh  ! Melodious 

As  grandest  organ  to  high  heaven  pealing ; 

As  pleasing  to  His  lofty  sense,  and  us. 

That  mouth  the  follies  of  our  nature  sealing. 

Donegal.  Mac. 

•The  silent  mouth  is  melodious. — Gaelic  Aphorism. 
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The  Unwritten  Epitaph. 


Far  more  than  death  or  any  pain  of  dying 
He  feared  degenerate  days, 

When  men  upon  the  grave  where  he  is  lying, 
Should  come  in  throngs  to  gaze. 

Heedless  of  Erin,  in  her  fetters  sighing. 

And  idly  read  his  praise. 

And  reading,  say:  •'  Such  love  and  valour  blended 
Availed  for  Ireland  naught. 

Then  how  can  we  by  victory  be  attended 
Where  he  in  vain  hath  wrought. 

Nay,  with  this  noblest  victim  strife  hath  ended, 

Be  peace  hereafter  sought.” 

But,  no  ! whilst  Ireland  enslaved  and  fettered 
In  shameful  bondage  lies. 

The  voice  that  bade  us  leave  that  stone  unlettered 
Throughout  the  ages  cries 

Till  England’s  strongholds  in  the  land  are  shattered. 
Demanding  sacrifice. 

This  his  appeal,  whose  heart  was  Ireland’s  solely  ! 
Hear  him  ! he  died  for  you. 

Hear  him  ! he  fell  in  Freedom’s  battles  holy. 

When  Freedom’s  friends  were  few. 

His  voice.  Oh,  Irishmen  ! ye  high  or  lowly. 

Is  calling  unto  you. 

To  work  in  bonds  of  brotherhood  uniting. 

Till  victory’s  certain  year  ; 

To  wait  the  Sunburst  o’er  the  ocean  smiting. 

And,  oh  ! the  dawn  is  near  ! 

And  in  the  dawn  by  freemen’s  hands  a writing 
To  have  engraven  here. 


Robert  Emmet. 


who  on  the  4th  day  of  this  month  was  born  in  Moles- 
wcrth  Street,  Dublin,  in  the  year  1778.  This  anniver- 
sary we  celebrate  in  his  honour,  and  with  sadder, 
sterner  feelings  one  other  in  the  autumn  of  the  year, 
the  20th  September,  the  date  of  his  death  upon  the 
scaffold  at  St.  Catherine’s  Church.  It  is  not  on  the 
unequalled  tragedy  and  pathos  of  that  death  we  should 
at  this  time  dwell,  so  much  as  on  the  hopes  with  which 
the  memory  of  a patriot’s  birthday  should  inspire  us, 
and  the  examples  of  steadfastness  and  dauntless  cour- 
age afforded  by  the  record  of  that  life  whose  beginning 
dated  from  that  day.  From  his  childhood  Emmet  was 
a patriot  ; for  that  holiest,  most  unselfish  of  feelings, 
“a  seed  of  God’s  own  sowing,”  must  have  been  in  his 
heart  from  the  beginning,  and  he  lived  amongst  thos3 
who  helped  to  cherish  and  tend  it.  His  elder  brother, 
Thomas,  was  the  chosen  and  trusted  friend  of  Wolfe 
Tone,  and  entertained  that  patriot  in  his  pretty  villa  at 
Rathfarnham  when  Robert  was  little  more  than  a 
schoolboy. 

He  grew  to  manhood’s  years  amidst  the  tumult  and 
turmoil  of  that  period  of  conspiracy  that  preceded 
the  insurrection  of  ninety-eight,  and  as  a student 
at  Trinity  College  he  brought  with  him  inside 
those  venerable  walls  the  breath  of  the  storm  of  insur- 
rection that  was  sweeping  through  the  land.  Moore 
has  given  us  a glimpse  of  the  young  Trinity  student, 
pacing  the  room  and  listening  to  a warlike  tune,  which 
we  now  know  as  “ Let  Erin  Remember;”  then  pausing 
to  express  all  his  soul’s  longing  in  these  words  : “ Oh, 
that  I were  marching  to  that  air  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  men.” 

We  know  too  how  his  eloquence  in  the  College  debat- 
ing society  roused  his  companions  to  share  his  ardour,  in 
so  much  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  swiftly  down  on 
them,  and  investigating  to  what  extent  the  dreaded 
“United”  organization  had  found  a footing  in  the 
College.  His  expulsion  immediately  followed,  on  March 
12th,  1798.  That  year,  in  Dublin,  was  marked  by  the 
tragic  death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  banishment 
of  Thomas  Emmet  and  others,  and  Robert,  then  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  went  into  exile.  The  Ireland  he 
left  was  passing  through  the  darkest  year  of  her  agony. 
From  North  to  South  the  scaffolds  were  laden  with  the 
dead,  and  tortures  more  horrible  than  death  were  inflicted 
on  the  disarmed  and  desperate  people,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex.  The  glens  of  Antrim,  and  of  Wicklow 
were  lurid  at  night  with  the  flames  of  burning  homes, 
the  prisons  and  the  galleys  were  crammed  with  wretched 
victims. 

The  new  century  opened  upon  a land  sunk  in  the 
apathy  of  despair,  upon  which  a strong  and  tyrannical 
foe  was  inflicting  the  last  indignity,  tearing  from  her 
that  small  vestige  of  National  Independence  which  the 
swords  of  the  Volunteers  and  the  labours  of  Grattan  had 


HROUGHOUT  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Ireland  and  across  the  Atlantic,  wherever 
there  are  hearts  that  beat  true  to  our 
country’s  cause  and  hands  that  are 
pledged  to  uplift  her  fallen  banner,  the 
dawning  days  of  boisterous  March  awaken 
the  memory  of  the  most  beloved  of  our  patriot-martyrs, 
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won  for  her.  Ireland  was  not  only  defeated  but  fettered 
by  the  newly  forged  bonds  of  the  hateful  Union. 

Full  of  courage  and  hope,  determined  on  a bold  effort 
to  retrieve  that  vast  defeat,  and  rend  those  chains. 
Emmet  returned  to  Ireland  in  1802.  On  September 
20th  in  the  following  year  he  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
The  magnitude  of  his  sacrifice  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  in  that  brief  busy  interval  he  had  come  to  love,  with 
an  ardent  and  exalted  passion,  one  whose  name  has  been 
linked  with  his  in  the  songs  of  our  land,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  He  gave  up  his  life  freely  and  nobly  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth,  when  life's  sweetest  joys  were  his 
to  claim,  therefore  is  it  that  his  name  has  a power  beyond 
that  of  any  other  to  inspire  the  young  men  of  Ireland  to 
noble  deeds.  As  he  stood  in  the  dock  condemned  to 
death,  in  spite  of  his  ignominous  failure,  his  brave  heart 
still  cherished  immortal  hope,  and  he  dared  to  speak  of 
the  time  when  his  country  would  take  her  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Proud  words  these  for  a fet- 
tered and  defeated  captive  ! Methinks  those  who  heard 
them  must  have  smiled  in  mockery,  but  turning  from 
them  he  addressed  his  dying  words  to  Irishmen  of  later 
times,  bequeathing  to  them  as  a sacred  legacy  the  charge 
of  fulfilling  his  hope. 


Ma  Mile  Astor. 

Bv  “Ned  of  the  Hill.” 


Eire  ma  chree  ! 'Tis  soulless  men 

Proclaim,  “ Your  freedom’s  sun  is  set, 

Your  slogan  ne’er  shall  sound  again. 

Your  plighted  sons  their  troths  forget ; 

That  England’s  banners  you  must  let. 

Above  your  green  flag  proudly  soar.” 

Ah,  no  ! we  are  not  English  yet. 

Our  heart’s  best  blood  we’d  freely  pour 
For  you  old  land,  without  regret. 

To  set  you  free,  ma  mile  astor. 

Our  lances  bright  once  more  shall  flash 
In  face  of  haughty  Saxon  foe, 

And  battle-axe,  and  pike  shall  clash. 

As  in  the  warlike  long  ago. 

When  your  brave  chieftain,  Owen  Roe, 

The  Irish  flag  in  triumph  bore. 

O’er  strong  brave  men,  with  pulse  aglow. 

That  Irish  flag  again  shall  soar. 

We’ll  strike  for  you  a ringing  blow. 

And  fire  your  veins,  ma  mile  astor. 

Hark ! hear  the  war-cry  o’er  the  main. 

Your  clans  rebound  with  martial  tread, 

“The  tyrants’  chain,  we’ll  burst  in  twain,” 
’Cursed  Britain  hears  with  fear  and  dread, 
The  spirit  she  had  hoped  was  dead 
Awakes  to  sleep  again  no  more ; 

Your  exiled  sons,  by  her  accursed. 

From  Connaught  hills,  unto  Carnsore, 

Across  the  seas  their  wrath  have  nursed 
To  strike  for  you,  ma  mile  astor. 

Irish  National  and  Literary  Society. 


James  Hope. 


HE  following  is  a copy  of  a letter  (never  before  pub- 
lished) from  James  Hope  to  a friend  at  Craigarogan 
near  his  early  home,  and  directed  care  of  a well-known 
merchant  in  Belfast,  who  was  a friend  of  the  writer. 
This  letter  is  now  in  the  possession  of  this  merchant’s 
grandson,  and  is  preserved  with  many  other  documents 
relating  to  this  eventful  period. 

Dublin,  Tuesday,  14th  Sept.  1802. 

Dear  Friend, 

I arrived  late  last  night,  my  horse  set 
up  at  a place  called  King’s  Court,  and  I was  forced  to 
leave  him  at  an  Inn.  Little  Mickey  is  not  well,  he  has 
the  smallpox  or  a fever,  a few  days  will  determine 
which.  I met  nothing  unpleasant  on  my  journey.  I 
left  town  about  9 on  Friday  night,  rested  next  morning 
near  Waringstown,  Saturday  night  in  Ballybay  and 
Sunday  in  Navan.  Yesterday  we  had  a good  deal  of 
rain  but  it  faired  towards  night,  and  we  were  in  before 
eight  o’clock.  Rosy  (wife)  was  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you, -but  nothing  gratifies  like  the  sight.  If  I had  not 
seen  Luke  (son)  I would  not  have  been  so  well  satisfied, 
it  rests  on  my  mind  now  when  I am  at  home  and  makes 
me  think  our  distance  nothing.  About  two  hours  ago, 
when  I began  to  write,  Mickey  was  not  able  to  rise,  he 
is  now  up  and  a little  better.  I was  with  my  fellow- 
traveller  about  eleven  to-day  and  he  is  well  enough,  as 
soon  as  he  goes  I will  write  again.  I was  just  getting 
a scold  from  Rosy  for  not  bringing  her  some  oaten  bread 
and  cheese  from  you,  so  don’t  forget  the  first  of  you  that 
come  up  to  be  furnished  with  plenty,  for  if  not,  you 
can  expect  little  less  than  to  be  charged  on  the  watch. 
Last  night  in  a lane  not  far  from  us  called  Fumbally’s 
Lane,  two  ruffians  entered  the  house  of  a poor  man 
through  personal  spite,  dragged  him  out  and  murdered 
him  ; he  had  a small  family.  I drank  tea  with  Mr.  and 

'Mrs.  George  S , on  Friday  evening,  prior  to  my  going 

away,  and  Matthew  their  son  of  Ballyclare,  accompanied 
us  above  Waringstowru  He  and  I had  much  serious 
conversation  and  parted  both  well  satisfied  and  good 
friends.  I see  still  there  is  nothing  like  face  to  face. — 
Your  friend,  'James  Hope.  • 

The  above  letter  is  written  on  a large  sheet  of  paper 
now  much  worn  and  discoloured.  The  handwriting  is 
neat  and  careful,  and  shows  a fair  education.  James 
Hope  had  returned  to  his  temporary  home  in  Dublin 
from  one  of  his  numerous  trips  to  his  friend  and  former 
residence  in  the  North.  At  this  time  he  was  busy  on 
behalf  of  Robert  Emmet  organising  the  North  and 
working  in  the  depot  in  Thomas  Street.  His  wife.  Rose 
Mullan,  had  stayed  behind  in  Dublin- with  the  children^ 
and  was  truly  glad  of  her  husband’s  safe  return  from 
what  must  have  been  a journey  fraught  with  considerable 
danger.  After  the  welcome,  many  indeed  must  have 
been  the  enquiries  after  friends  at  home  in  the  North 
from  Rosy,  followed  by  Jamie’s  anx  iousquestions  as  to 
the  progress  of  “the  cause”  in  Dublin.  The  “fellow 
traveller”  on  this  occasion  may  have  been  Russell,  but 
this  is  not  known  with  certainty.  James  Hope  some- 
times walked  to  Dublin,  but  on  this  occasion  he  had  a 
horse  to  carry  him  on  his  journey.  B. 
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The  Captain’s  Daughter. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ILLICENT  descended  a few  steps  of  the 
stairs,  and  took  the  bracelet  from  the  point 
of  Ted  Callaghan’s  sword,  paused  to  clasp 
it  around  her  white  wrist,  and  then  stood 
looking  down  at  the  group  of  masked 
moonlighters  ; whilst  they  swayed  to  and  fro,  excitedly 
talking  in  Irish,  and  gesticulating  in  a way  that  set  her 
heart  beating  and  her  limbs  trembling  ; but  she  would 
not  yield  to  fear.  If  they  saw  that  she  was  one  who 
could  be  frightened,  she  felt  sure  they  would*  resort  to 
threats  to  compel  an  oath  of  silence  ever  after.  To 
calm  herself,  she  looked  right  over  their  heads,  through 
the  open  door,  to  the  stars  that  shone  out  of  the  dark, 
winter  sky  over  the  pine  branches  and  white,  frosty 
grass  of  the  lawn.  A keen  wind  blew  into  the  hall, 
setting  the  candles  spluttering.  She  shivered,  and  put 
her  hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  little  seal  jacket,  then 
spoke,  appealingly — 

“ It  is  very  cold  ; if  you  are  not  going  away  immedi- 
diately,  will  one  of  you  be  so  good  as  to  shut  the  door?” 

It  was  swung  to,  and  for  a minute  she  regretted  it, 
feeling  more  than  ever  in  their  power;  but  then  she 
looked  at  young  Ted  Callaghan,  who  stood  between 
them,  one  strong  arm  stretched  across  the  staircase,  a 
barrier  to  their  advance.  He  held  the  sword  still  in 
threatening  style,  and  Millicent  felt  that  in  him  she  was 
sure  of  a protector,  not  only  against  any  actual  harm, 
but  against  threats  of  violence,  which  she  dreaded. 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  as  she  spoke,  for  amongst 
the  group  behind  him  were  many  faces  that  looked 
diabolical,  in  masks,  and  some  that  were  uncovered  to 
view,  yet  none  the  less  fierce  for  that. 

“ Of  course,  I know  you  have  come  for  guns,”  she 
said,  and  a deadly  silence  followed.  No  one  would  risk 
a compromising  assent,  so  she  went  on,  smiling  a little, 
and  still  addressing  Callaghan — 

“ I can  quite  understand  your  longing  to  have  them. 
I know  when  I was  quite  a little  child,  I used  to 
save  up  all  my  pennies  for  pistols  and  caps,  and  even 
for  real  gunpowder,  when  I couldn’t  get  Denny  to  steal 
any  for  me'.  You  know  Denny  Devane,  don’t  you  ? 
He’s  our  gamekeeper  and  groom.” 

An  angry  murmur  went  round,  but  no  one  acknow- 
ledged the  acquaintance  of  Denny.  They  began  to  feel 
that  this  fair-haired  little  lady  was  trying  to  draw  them. 
Millicent  read  at  once  their  suspicion,  and  went  on, 
hastily — 

“ Oh,  I don’t  want  you  to  tell  me  anything;  and,  of 
course,  I shouldn’t  have  asked  you  if  you  knew  Denny, 
and  you  are  quite  right  not  to  answer  me.  I hate 
informers  ; but  you  can  answer  me  straight  and  fair  as 
to  your  own  business — that  is,  except  you  will  all  kindly 


go  away  directly,  and  I will  never  say  a word  of  what  I 
have  seen  or  heard.  I promise  faithfully.  You  believe 
me,  don’t  you  ?” 

There  was  no  answer ; but  the  men  relapsed  into  a 
confused  and  excited  argument,  clustering  round  Cal- 
laghan, who  seemed  to  be  their  leader,  and  evidently 
urging  him  to  some  course  of  action.  Half  reluctantly, 
he  turned  towards  Millicent,  and  in  a tone  of  firm  com- 
mand, whilst  avoiding  any  semblance  of  threatening, 
he  said — 

“ My  lady,  it’s  true,  as  you  say,  we’ve  come  for  the 
guns,  and  seeing  as  how  the  boys  have  set  their  hearts 
on  havin’  them,  an’  nobody  bein’  here  to  prevent,  we 
can  t go  away  an’  lave  them ; an’  you  bein’  here,  an’ 
havin  seen  us,  we  thank  you  kindly  for  your  promise 
not  to  spake  of  anything  ye’ve  chanced  to  see  ; an’  if  ye 
plase  retire  into  your  parlour  room,  an’  ye’ll  take  neither 
harm  nor  hurt  now  or  ever  afther.” 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a threat  or  warning  he 
had  to  add  as  a bond  of  silence,  for  was  he  not  resoon- 
sible  for  the  lives  and  liberty  of  his  men,  which  were 
now  in  danger,  if  this  self-contained  little  lady  would’nt 
be  got  to  realise  and  remember  that  she  was  bound  to 
observe  silence,  on  peril  of  her  life.  Advancing  up  a 
step  or  two  of  the  stair,  till  his  face  was  on  a level  with 
hers,  he  looked  her  sternly  in  the  eyes,  and,  lowering 
his  voice,  he  added — 

“ Do  what  I’m  askin’  ye  Miss,  shure  ’tis  for  yer  own 
good  an’  safety  I’m  advisin’  ye,  an’  remimber,  moreover, 
• ’tis  on  yer  own  promise  av  silence  an’  secrecy  I’m  makin’ 
them  count,  an’  if  afther  this  any  av  them  should  come 
to  harm  or  hurtin’  ’tis  not  any  wan  could  save  or  shield 
ye,  an’  ’tis  out  av  this  counthry  ye’d  have  to  live,  that 
is  if  ye  mane  to  live  at  all  anywhere  for  the  remainin’ 
portion  av  yer  life.” 

“ Have  I not  told  you,”  said  Millicent  very  proudly, 
“ that  I hate  the  very  name  of  an  informer,  and  even  to 
be  a witness  against  misguided  and  foolish  men  I could 
not  bear,  and  have  I not  given  you  my  word  of  honour?” 

“ Ye  have  Miss,  an’  most  kindly,  an’  I take  it  for  as 
good  as  yer  oath  any  day,  though  the  boys  here  would 
have  me  swear  ye  to  sacrecy,  I excused  myself  by  way 
av  not  knowin’  right  how  to  dale  with  a protestan’.” 

“ And  I don’t  believe  I could  help  you  a bit  there,” 
said  Millicent,  laughing.  “I’ve  heard  father  swear  at 
Dinny  ; but  I don’t  expect  that’s  the  sort  of  that  thing 
would  suit  you.  I think  you  would  have  all  the  less 
reason  to  believe  me  if  I used  such  ugly  wicked  words. 
Won’t  you  take  my  promise  for  it,”  and  she  held  her 
hand  out  to  him.  “You  are  all  as  safe  as  if  I had 
never  seen  you.” 

Callaghan  took  off  his. hat,  reverently,  as  he  held  for 
a minute  the  slender  little  hand  she  extended. 

“ Yer  promise  Miss  is  all  that  we  want,”  he  said,  “an’ 
we  hould  it  as  good  as  an  oath  any  day,  an’  betther  for 
the  matther  av  that.  Don’t  we  boys  ? ” 
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A murmur  of  assent  went  up  from  the  grim  crowd  in 
the  background,  “ and  now,”  added  Millicent,  “ that  I 
have  promised  and  you’ve  agreed  to  trust  me,  you  had 
better  all  go  away  home  quickly  and  quietly,  and  there 
will  be  nothing  more  about  it.” 

“ But  the  guns,  me  young  Captain,”  growled  a sullen 
old  fellow.  “ Shure  ye’re  not  for  goin’  widout  them  for 
a saft  word  or  two  afther  all  the  plottin’  an’  plannin’ 
we’ve  gone  over  to  come  at  thim  the  noight.” 

Ted  Callaghan  had  taken  a step  back  as  if  to  obey 
Millicent's  request  that  they  should  go.  At  the  voice  of 
his  veteran  subordinate  he  straightened  himself  and 
stood.  The  speaker  was  old  Jim  or  Shemus  Shaugheny 
who  had  launched  Ted  on  his  career  of  lawlessness,  old 
Shemus  who  had  been  captain  himself  for  many  and 
many  a long  year,  leader  of  bands  of  boys  dead  and 
buried.  Many  a wild,  desperate,  brutal  enterprise  had 
he  planned  and  carried  out,  and  many  of  his  followers 
had  gone  to  their  last  account  from  the  scaffold  edge, 
yet  he  survived,  though  he  ran  and  shared  all  risks 
eagerly  and  daringly.  After  fifty  years  of  lawlessness, 
old  age  enfeebling  his  limbs  held  him  an  unwilling 
captive  by  the  fireside,  and  Ted,  his  bravest,  most 
promising  recruit  had  stepped  to  the  front.  At  times 
when  his  rheumatic  pains  ceased  to  rack  him,  he  took 
his  old  gun  from  its  hiding  place,  and  had  a run  out 
with  the  boys  of  a night  just  to  see  how  they  were  get- 
ting on.  When  fie  checked  Ted’s  intended  retirement, 
he  addressed  him  respectfully  as  “ my  young  Captain.” 
There  was  no  intention  of  usurping  his  old  place  and 
power,  yet  his  voice  commanded  obedience  as  of  old, 
and  Millicent,  who  before  this  had  noticed  the  men 
taking  council  in  whispers  with  him,  felt  that  it  was  not 
to  the  young  Captain  but  to  the  grizzled  veteran  she 
should  address  her  appeal.  He  stood  there,  in  the  front 
of  the  band,  the  most  striking,  and  the  most  terrible 
figure  among  them,  leaning  on  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  he 
was  one  of  three  thus  armed.  His  snow  white  hair 
clustered  from  under  his  slouch  hat,  contrasting  with 
the  black  mask  that  partly  concealed  his  face,  but 
hardly  disguised  him  at  all.  That  grim  set  mouth,  those 
piercing  grey  orbs  that  glared  through  the  hideous  eye- 
holes would  have  told  him  for  Jim  Shaugheny  among  a 
thousand.  Millicent  lifted  her  eyes  to  him  appealingly, 
but  only  for  a minute.  She  could  not  face  the  blank 
inhumanity  of  the  mask.  She  sank  down  and  seated 
herself  on  the  staircase,  her  hands  clasped  idly  in  her 
lap,  her  eyes  cast  down  and  troubled.  Tears  were 
gathering  in  them  and  ready  to  fall,  and  she  was  tremb- 
ling violently.  She  felt  she  could  not  resist  longer  their 
taking  the  guns,  and  promising  to  maintain  secrecy.  If 
she  refused,  she  feared  being  forced  to  her  knees  with 
loaded  muzzles  pointed  at  her.  She  was  just  upon  the 
point  of  rising  and  saying,  “take  them,  I shall  never 
tell,”  when  looking  up  she  saw  Ted  Callaghan  bending 


over  her  pitifully,  and  regarding  with  manifest  concern 
her  tearful  face. 

“Go  up  to  a room,  missie,  high  away  as  you  can  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  an’  lave  us,  ye’ll  be  able  to  say 
thin  truthful  if  ye’re  put  on  yer  oath  that  ye  could’nt 
point  wan  that  took  or  touched  the  guns.  ’Tis  sorry  I 
am  at  heart  to  be  scarin’  ye  so;  but  there’s  no  need  to 
be  put  about,  the  boys  will  take  yer  word.” 

Millicent  grew  calm  and  self-contained,  and  looking 
at  the  young  moonlighter,  so  courteous  and  gentle  and 
thoughtful  of  her,  she  realised  all  of  a sudden  that  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  a more  terrible  danger  than  her- 
self, and  that  she,  though  merely  a weak  girl,  had  it  in 
her  power  to  save  him  if  she  could  but  be  brave.  She 
responded  to  his  pity  with  an  overwhelming  feeling  of 
vaster  pity  for  him,  as  terrible  pictures  of  what  was  pos- 
sible for  him  in  the  future  flashed  before  her  eyes. 

She  fancied  him  one  of  a group  crowding  on  a hill- 
side round  a mutilated  bleeding  body.  She  saw  him 
standing  in  the  execution  room,  his  arms  pinioned,  his 
eyes  bandaged,  his  lips  murmuring  the  last  appeal  for 
God’s  mercy.  She  saw  his  lifeless  body  swaying  at  the 
rope  end  over  the  pit.  This  last  picture  so  vividly  that 
she  shivered  with  horror. 

Callaghan  thought  she  was  again  yielding  to  fright 
and  held  the  candle  to  her. 

“Go,  missie,  and  we  will  not  be  long?” 

But  Millicent’s  fear  for  her  own  safety  was  all  gone. 
She  thought  only  of  that  awful  picture  of  the  scaffold. 
Would  she  put  the  weapons  in  his  hands  to  do  the 
deeds  that  would  bring  him  to  that?  Never! 

She  rose  and  turned  towards  them,  speaking  without 
a tremor  in  her  voice:  “You  cannot  have  the  guns.  I 
only  promise  silence  if  you  go.” 

“Whisht!  Whisht!”  said  Ted  in  a hoarse  whisper, 
and  laying  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  “Oh,  don’t  say  that, 
me  little  lady.  Shure  they’ll  be  for  makin’  ye  swear 
now.” 

“They  cannot  make  me,”  said  Millicent;  “I  would 
rather  die  than  let  you  take  them,  and  keep  your 
secret.” 

“Who’s  an  informer  now  that  scorned  the  name  a 
while  ago?”  said  Shaugheny,  sarcastically,  for  he 
wished  to  dispel  the  feeling  of  respect  which  was  re- 
straining his  comrades.  “Who’ll  be  for  goin’ down  to 
the  sargin’  to-morrow  and  given  our  descriptions  in, 
now  that  she’s  had  a good  long  look  at  us?” 

“I  am  not  an  informer,”  said  Millicent,  “and  I will 
never  go  to  the  police  about  this ; but  I will  tell  my 
father  and  describe  to  him  as  many  of  you  as  I can, 
and  some  of  you  whom  I know  ; and  you  know  what  he 
will  do.  He  will  not  go  to  the  police  either;  but  he’ll 
see  that  you  harm  neither  yourselves  or  anyone  else.” 

The  men  well  knew  what  Captain  O’Brien  would  do. 
Once  many  years  ago,  before  he  hai  entered  the  army, 
and  when  he  was  merely  “the  master’s  son,”  he  had 
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got  wind  of  a plot  against  his  own  father’s  life.  He 
was  to  be  shot  at  a corner  of  the  road,  some  miles 
away,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  He  did  not  alarm 
his  father  by  any  warning,  nor  did  he  rouse  the  police, 
but  he  shouldered  his  gun  and  went  over  the  hill.  He 
came  on  a group  down  in  a little  hollow  near  the  road, 
hidden  deep  in  a bracken  fern.  There  were  five  of 
them,  and  they  were  wiling  away  the  time  playing 
cards  on  a grey  whinstone.  As  young  O’Brien  dropped 
on  them  from  behind  a steep  tussock,  his  eye  espied 
two  rifles  hidden  among  the  fern.  He  picked 
them  up,  whilst  the  men — paralysed  with  terror — sat 
open  mouthed  holding  their  cards.  He  looked  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  nearest  with  an  air  of  cool  consid- 
eration. “I’d  go  nap  on  that  hand,  Tim,  if  I were  you; 
and  then  I’d  go  home  and  learn  to  keep  better  com- 
pany.” 

The  members  of  that  out-door  card  party  were  for 
many  a day  in  hiding  among  the  mountains,  but  word 
came  that  no  one  was  looking  for  them,  some  all  the 
same  slipped  off  to  America,  the  others  returning  home 
were  bound  to  live  peaceably  ever  after,  knowing  “ the 
Master’s  son”  had  his  eye  on  them.  Shaugheny  remem- 
bering this  incident  knew  that  if  Millicgnt  were  to  carry 
out  her  threat  and  tell  her  father  the  whole  band  would 
be  as  good  as  disarmed  and  broken  up.  It  could  not  be 
suffered,  he  would  terrify  her  into  swearing  silence. 

“ What’s  the  use  of  all  this  talk,  Captain  ? She  must 
be  made  swear,”  and  he  thundered  on  the  floor  with  the 
butt  of  his  rifle,  and  glared  at  her. 

There  was  a sudden  scuffling  of  feet,  some  were  mov- 
ing in  her  direction,  others  forcing  them  back.  Ted 
Callaghan  stood  on  the  staircase  in  front  of  her  and 
faced  his  men. 

“ Boys  we  may  as  well  give  in  an’  go,  takin’  the  lady’s 
promise  there’ll  be  no  more  av  it  if  we  lave  all  as  it  is. 
Shure  any  way  she’d  be  brought  into  the  coort  to  swear 
agenst  us  if  anything  is  missed,  an’  it  known  she  was 
about  the  house.  She  can’t  parjur  her  sowl  for  us.” 

There  was  a hush  as  they  considered  this  view  of  the 
case,  Millicent  seeing  her  opportunity  exclaimed  delight- 
edly. 

“ Oh  thank  you.  Captain  Moonlight,  for  putting  it  so 
clearly.  Can’t  they  see  I’d  have  to  go  to  gaol  for  con- 
tempt ? I couldn’t  make  up  a lie  about  it.  Really  you 
had  much  better  all  go  quietly  home.  My  father  would 
make  a tremendous  fuss  about  his  guns,  and  I wouldn’t 
for  worlds  he  should  lose  them,  but  I tell  you  what ! I 
wonder  I did  not  think  of  it  before.  I have  a gun  of  my 
very  own,  a sporting  Winchester.  It  belonged  to  my 
brother  who  died  in  India,  I keep  it  hung  up  in  my  own 
room  just  to  remind  me  of  him,  and  sometimes  I lend  it 
to  visitors,  special  friends,  if  it  is  needed.  I will  give  it 
you  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  want  it  for,  that  is,  if  I 
approve  of  your  object.” 

There  was  a deadly  stillness.  What  could  they  answer 


to  that  ? Ted  Callaghan  was  quite  hazy  on  the  subject 
when  he  came  to  think  it  over,  they  had  no  special  object 
in  view  just  then,  except  merely  to  get  the  guns  and 
have  them. 

“Guns  are  for  shooting  with,”  the  young  girl  went  on. 
“What  are  you  going  to  shoot  at  ?”  That’s  the  question. 

“Oh,  we  just  do  want  to  be  practisin’,”  said  Ted. 

“What  are  you  practising  for  ? Is  it  for  a rebellion  ? 
Oh  do  tell  me,  though,  indeed.  I’m  sure  it  is  a long,  long 
way  off  now  when  people  are  doing  nothing  but  trying  to 
pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  liberate  Ireland.  I think  it 
the  silliest  thing  myself,  and  even  if  they  get  it  through, 
sure  they’ll  be  under  a debt  to  England  for  it,  and  we’ll 
all  have  to  be  grateful,  and  I should  hate  that  after 
Emmet  and  Lord  Edward,  and  every  one  getting  such 
treatment  from  the  English,  I wouldn’t  take  any  favours 
from  them.  Would  you  ?” 

“ Divil  a wan,  Miss,”  said  Jim  Shaugheny  with 
fervour ; “ but  why  didn’t  ye  tell  us  ye  were  that  way 
av  thinkin’  at  the  first,  an’  me  talkin’  rude  to  you  as  I 
did.” 

“ Why  didn’t  you  think  of  asking  me?”  said  Millicent. 

“Why  didn’t  we  ask  ye,  is  it?  Shure  who  wud 
have  looked  for  the  like  in  the  captain’s  daughter  ?” 

“ Ah,  I see  you  don’t  know  the  Wexford  song  about 
the  captain’s  daughter.” 

“ Shure,  I sing  it  meself.  Miss,”  said  Callaghan 
radiantly,  “an’  it  an’  no  other  was  runin’  in  me  head 
when  ye  spoke  of  having  a gun  by  ye.” 

“ And  am  I to  give  you  that  gun  ? Will  you  tell  me 
what  you  want  it  for  ?” 

“ Well,  I don’t  think  we  were  right  sure  any  av  us, 
only  we  wanted  to  have  some  handy.” 

“ I can’t  give  it  to  you  then,  and  I am  sorry  ; I was 
really  beginning  to  hope  that  there  was  something  going 
to  begin,  and  that  you  had  all  got  tired  of  waiting  for 
Acts  of  Parliament.” 

“ Ah,  ’deed  thin,  ’tis  a pity.  Miss,  we  are  as  we  are, 
an’  no  regular  set  plan  to  go  on,  only  this  sthravagin’ 
about  by  ourselves  av  nights,  liftin’  guns  an’  the  loike. 
’Twasn’t  so  in  these  parts  twenty  years  gone.” 

The  man  who  spoke  thus  regretfully  had  been  out  on 
the  hills  as  long  ago  as  ’48,  when  word  came  to  the 
south  that  something  was  going  to  happen,  something 
that  never  came  to  anything  more  than  the  trial  and 
exile  of  the  leaders,  who  were  brave  enough  to  stand  in 
the  gap  of  danger,  but  not  skilled  enough  to  bring  about 
and  conduct  an  uprising.  The  speaker,  Jerry  Donohue, 
had  waited  again  in  ’67,  and  had  spent  many  a night 
among  the  mountain  glens,  making  others  ready  for  a 
day  of  strife  that  never  came. 

“Those  were  grand  times,”  said  Millicent;  “ my  old 
nurse,  Molly  Breen,  has  told  me  such  stories  about 
them.” 

“ They  were  grand  times,  but  they  came  to  nothin’ 
grand  or  even  middlin’,  an’  they’re  gone  now  an’  done 
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with,  an’  there’ll  be  no  more  like  them.”  His  voice 
sank  to  a despairing  murmur  and  he  shook  his  head 
gloomily.  Donohue  was  a pessimist. 

“ Oh,  but  there  will  be;  there  must  be,”  said  Millicent 
eagerly.  “ After  all  that  people  have  suffered;  it  can’t 
end  like  that ; I am  sure  there  are  as  good  and  as  brave 
men  now  as  ever  there  were.” 

“ All  dead  and  buried,  with  the  clay  clapped  over 
them,”  mourned  Donohue,  his  voice  deepening  in  despair. 

“Oh,  nonsense!”  said  Millicent,  encouragingly;  “that 
isn’t  possible  at  all.  If  there  were  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them  twenty  years  ago,  they  can’t  all  have  the 
clay  clapped  over  them,  as  you  put  it!  There  must  be 
some  left  somewhere.  There’s  yourself,  for  example, 
isn’t  there  ?” 

“That’s  thrue,”  said  Donohue,  gloomily;  “there’s 
meself,  but  much  good  I am.” 

They  were  quite  started  by  the  suddenness  with  which 
Millicent  leaped  to  her  feet.  “Oh,  thank  you  for  telling 
me.  Denny  never  would,  and  he’s  the  only  person  I 
know  who  I thought  might  be,  and  I’ve  been  longing  all 
my  life  to  meet  one,  and  you’re  the  first.  She  advanced 
straight  down  the  stairs,  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
Donohue.  The  other  men  fell  back,  leaving  them  face 
to  face. 

“Now  I will  tell  you  a secret  I’ve  never  breathed 
before  to  anyone.  Your  the  very  first  person  I’ve  met 
that  I would  tell  it  to,  and  it  doesn’t  matter  about  the 
others  hearing.  I am  oiie  too." 

“You,  my  lady,”  almost  shouted  Donohue,  shocked 
out  of  his  quiet,  melancholy  manner.  “Saints  above  us|! 
Can  it  be  Captain  O’Brien’s  daughter?  And  if  we 
hadn’t  known,  there’s  no  tellin’  but  if  we  had  come  by 
the  guns  we  might  have” 

“Hush!”  said  Millicent,  shuddering.  “I  don’t  w’^ant 
to  hear,  but  .give  me  that  chair,  and  sit  down  wherever 
you  can,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

Iris  Olkyrn. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Shrines  & Sepulchres  of  Ireland’s 
Illustrious  Dead. 

By  Enrei. 


The  Burial  and  Besting  Place  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  June, 
1798,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  breathed  his  last  in 
Newgate  Prison.  The  remains  of  the  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  the  most  honoured  and  beloved  of  all  his 
race,  were  stealthily  conveyed,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
from  the  jail  where  he  died,  with  all  the  privacy  and 
paucity  of  consideration  for  the  dead  that  one  might 
expect  to  encounter  at  the  interment  of  a malefactor. 


In  that  Irish  Reign  of  Terror  (1798),  which  Madden 
has  so  accurately  described,  this  young  nobleman  met 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  a mercenary  man-hunter 
named  Sirr,  who,  skulking  like  a bully  from  the  dangers 
he  induced  his  associates  to  face,  shot  Lord  Edward 
from  behind  a door  while  he  struggled  with  his  slse 
cowardly  assailants. 

Two  persons  escorted  the  remains  to  their  destina- 
tion, one  of  whom  was  a servant  of  the  Leinster  family, 
and  the  other  a Lieutenant  Stone,  an  officer  of  the 
English  Army,  who  had  been  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  wounded  prisoner,  and  who  had  been  removed, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  for  exhibiting  some  evidence 
of  humanity  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
him.  The  solitary  coach,  which  constituted  the  funeral 
cortege,  was  stopped  no  less  than  four  times  by  the 
military  yeomanry  rabble,  or  armed  Orangemen,  who 
then  guarded,  or  rather  governed,  the  City  of  Dublin, 
and  eventually  the  hearse,  the  remains,  and  the  few 
followers  were  captured  and  detained  until  official  per- 
mission was  at  last  obtained  from  Mr.  Secretary  Cook 
to  allow  the  burial  to  take  place,  which  was  not  accom- 
plished until  near  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  Werburg  Street 
Church.  “ Shortly  after,”  Madden  tells  us,  “ I visited 
the  place  of  interment,  which  it  had  cost  me  no  small 
amount  of  trouble  to  ascertain  with  certainty,  and  the 
following  account  of  that  visit  was  published  in  my 
history  of  ‘ The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irish- 
men ’ (1842)  ” : — “ In  one  of  the  vaults  of  St.  Werburg’s 
Church  the  remains  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  were 
deposited  immediately  under  the  chancel.  There  are 
two  leaden  coffins  here,  laid  side  by  side ; the  shorter 
of  the  two  being  that  which  contains  the  remains  of 
Lord  Edward,  the  upper  part  of  the  leaden  coffin  of 
the  latter,  in  many  places,  has  become  decayed,  and 
encrusted  with  a white  powder ; and  in  such  places  the 
cloth  lining  and  shroud  are  visible,  and  still  remain  in 
a perfect  state.  The  entrance  to  the  vault  in  which  the 
remains  are  laid,  is  within  a few  paces  of  the  grave  of 
Henry  Charles  Sirr,  the  man  by  whose  hand  Lord 
Edward  perished.  The  desperate  struggle  that  took 
place  between  them  was  survived  by  the  latter  for  but 
fifteen  days,  whilst  by  the  former  it  was  outlived  for 
forty-three  years.  Few  who  visit  the  place  where  they 
are  interred  will  recall  the  history  of  both  without 
lamenting  the  fate  of  Lord  Edward,  and  deploring  the 
evils  of  the  calamitous  times  that  called  the  mercenary 
services  of  such  a man  as  Sirr  into  action.”  The  pre- 
ceding notice  in  the  first  edition  of  Madden’s  invaluable 
work  was  not  without  the  result  that  might  have  been 
expected  at  the  hands  of  a lady  who  had  claims,  in  her 
own  excellence,  to  the  regard  and  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  her ; and  one  great  claim  to  general  respect  as 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  In  her 
filial  love  and  reverence  for  the  memory  of  her  noble 
father,  this  lady — Lady  Guy  Campbell — had  his  re- 
mains placed  in  a new  coffin,  which  bears  the  following 
inscription  : — “ Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  fifth  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  born  Oct.  15th,  1763;  died  June 
4th,  1798;  buried  June  6th,  1798.  To  preserve  the 
leaden  coffin  containing  his  remains,  it  was  enclosed  in 
this  additional  one  by  his  children,  February  8th,  1843.” 
(to  be  continued.) 
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The  Emmet  Anniversary  in  Belfast. 

/^N  Wednesday,  March  4th,  a meeting  in  commemor- 
ation of  the  birth  of  Robert  Emmet  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  C.  J.  Kickham  Society,  in  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Hall,  North  Queen  Street.  The  chief 
sepaker  on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  W.  O’Leary  Curtis, 
Ex-Secretary  of  the  National  Literary  Society  in  Dublin, 
and  a still  active  and  prominent  member.  A full  report 
of  the  proceedings  will  be  given  in  our  next  number, 
among  the  month’s  meetings.  It  need  only  be  said  now 
that  the  proceedings  were  most  enthusiastic.  The  Henry 
Joy  M‘Cracken  Brass  Band,  the  National  Brass  Band, 
and  a String  Band  attended,  and  two  splendid  banners 
decorated  the  wall,  that  of  the  Volunteer  Branch  of  the 
National  Foresters  bearing  a splendid  portrait  of  the 
young  Northern  Patriot,  and  another  bearing  the  por- 
traits of  the  Manchester  Martyrs.  The  Kickham 
Society  project  the  celebration  of  other  Anniversary 
meetings  in  the  same  way,  and  we  trust  to  find  our  Dub- 
lin Literary  friends  willing  to  follow  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Curtis  to  the  platform  of  this  young  and  thriving  Society. 


In  Memory  of  John  Boland. 

Died  November  28th,  1895. 

Composed  by  his  friend  and  comrade,].  Harrington,  Yorks,  Eng. 

Gone  from  us  but  not  forgotten,  one  leal  heart  at  least  is  true. 

One  who’ll  carry  on  your  mission,  never  stoop  for  terms  to  sue, 

Till  your  ideal  has  been  accomplished  and  your  land  at  last  we  see 

Erect,  unchained,  the  whole  world’s  wonder,  having  achieved  her 
liberty. 

Gone  from  us  but  not  forgotten,  ’twas  not  thus  we  thought  to  meet  • 

Alas  ! true  friend,  when  last  we  parted,  I did  not  think  your  corpse 
I’d  greet 

So  soon,  Mavrone  ! but  now,  forever,  the  soil  of  Ireland  wraps 
your  breast. 

The  soldier  heart  has  ceased  its  throbbings  and  forever  lies  at  rest. 

Gone  from  us  but  not  forgotten,  your  manly  form  I’ll  dream  I see 

Standing  in  the  front  of  battle,  pointing  on  to  liberty  ; 

Your  name  will  still  inspire  our  manhood  to  dare  the  foe,  and  not 
in  vain. 

Our  work  and  labour  for  dear  Erin ; for  she  a nation  yet  shall  reign. 

Gone  from  us  but  not  forgotton, 

# Peace,  brave  heart,  you’re  now  at  rest ; 

May  the  soil  of  holy  Ireland 

Lie  lightly  on  your  patriot  breast. 


t The  highest  duty  that  ever  comes  to  a man  is  not  to 
do  a deed  of  prowess  or  win  a material  victory,  but  to 
endure,  suffer  or  die  for  truth  or  freedom.  The  highest 
honour  that  a man  can  bear  in  life  or  death  is  the  scar 
of  a chain  borne  in  a good  cause. — ^J.  B.  O’Reilly. 


OUR  NOTEBOOK.  " 


/T’^thna  Carbery  in  a verse  of  her  poem  “ Inisheer,” 
which  appeared  in  our  last  number,  referred  to  the 
customs  which  prevails  among  the  islanders  of  Arran, 
of  passing  a night  in  vigil  and  prayer  beside  a holy 
well,  on  the  eve  of  any  great  enterprise  like  emigration  to 
America.  Joseph  Durane,  a native  of  the  largest  island, 
whom  we  welcome  as  a contributor  of  both  English 
and  Gaelic  to  our  paper,  gives  the  following  note  in  a 
long  and  interesting  paper  on  the  customs  and  folk-lore 
of  Arran. 

“The  custom  of  visiting  holy  wells  and  sleeping  in  the 
beds  in  the  old  churches  is  very  great  in  our  island. 
When  they  meet  with  rough  weather  on  sea,  as  they 
often  do,  going  to  and  coming  from  Galway  in  small 
boats,  they  make  a promise  to  a Saint  to  visit  the  holy 
wells  and  bullauns,  or  to  sleep  in  the  beds  in  the  Church. 
I have  heard  of  a woman,  from  Co.  Mayo,  who  dreamed 
there  was  a bullaun  under  a wall  near  the  Church  of 
“ the  four  beautiful  Saints  ” at  Carrough  in  Arran.  The 
woman  had  a son  who  was  blind  from  his  infancy,  both 
woman  and  child  came  to  Arran,  and  upon  questioning 
the  natives  if  there  was  such  a bullaun  in  the  place,  they 
said  they  knew  not.  The  woman  walked  on  till  she 
found  the  bullaun.  It  was  in  the  exact  spot  she  dreamed. 
It  was  kneeling  before  the  bullaun  in  prayer,  she  sprinkled 
some  of  the  miraculous  water  on  the  child’s  eyes.  After 
a few  minutes  she  heard  the  child  calling  her  attention 
to  some  beautiful  thing  he  saw.  I heard  that  story  re- 
lated a hundred  times.” 


What  They  Call  a Mixed  Marriage  in  Co.  Clare. — 

Here  is  an  anecdote,  and  a true  one,  that  will  please  all 
lovers  of  our  national  language.  The  scene  is  the  box 
seat  of  a waggonette  on  its  way  from  Ballyvaughan  to 
Corcomroe.  A particularly  loquacious  and  witty  driver 
is  seated  between  a venerable  County  Antrim  P.P.  and 
the  Editor  of  The  Shan  Van  Vocht.  The  venerable  P.P. 
thinks  that  as  he  is  at  last  down  in  County  Clare,  he 
should  not  leave  it  without  saying  a word  about  the 
wickedness  of  secret  societies,  which  he  rather  fancies  to 
be  as  rife  in  those  parts  as  rocks  in  the  burren.  The 
driver  replies  most  respectfully,  but  with  startling 
vehemence:  “Shure  we’ve  got  to  look  to  gettin’  our 
liberty  some  way  or  other;  but  I’ll  tell  ye  what,  yer 
rivirence,  ’tis  not  saycret  societies,  nor  Faynians,  nor 
anything  of  that  sort  that  bringin’  ruin  and  desthruction 
on  this  county  of  Clare ; but  it’s  mixed  marriages  that’s 
doin’  it.”  “Mixed  marriages!”  ejaculated  his  reverent 
hearer,  in  a tone  of  startling  bewilderment.  “Dear  me! 
Dear  me ! You  don’t  say  so ! That  is  very  astonishing  ! 
But  is  it  possible  they  can  take  place  to  such  an  extent 
as  that  ?”  And  he  began  to  wonder  where  under 
heaven  the  Protestants  were  to  be  found  to  lure  the  boys 
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and  girls  of  Catholic  Clare  into  forming  such  undesirable 
alliances.  “Well,  I’ll  tell  ye  how  it  comes  about,  yer 
riverence.  'Tis  this  way:  the  boy  he  will  be  for  speakin’ 
the  Irish,  and  he’ll  take  himself  ofT  an’  marry  a girl  who 
hasn’t  a word  av  it,  or  next  to  not;  an’  so  it  comes  about 
ye’ll  have  the  mother  in  the  house  teachin’  the  childher 
English,  an’  the  father  himself  always  talkin’  it  with 
her  and  losin’  his  Irish;  an’  with  the  loike  of  that  hap- 
penin’ ivery  day  the  county  of  Clare’s  goin’  to  disthruc- 
tion,  an’  the  Irish  ’ill  soon  be  out  av  it  altogether.” 

“H’m,”  said  the  good  P.P.,  visibly  relieved;  “but 
surely  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that’s  what  you  call  a mixed 
marriage  down  here?” 

“Faith  is  it,”  said  Pat,  emphatically;  “an’  I’d  loike  to 
know  what  could  be  a worse  mixture?” 


The  letter  of  Jamie  Hope  which  we  publish  gives  us 
a charming  glimpse  into  the  home  life  of  one  of  Emmet’s 
staunchest  comrades.  The  child  Mickey  who  is  alluded 
to  in  this  letter  as  being  ill,  was  called  after  Hope’s 
first  leader,  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken,  for  which  Mickey  is 
a pet  name.  Hope  brought  his  wife  and  younger 
children  up  from  Belfast  to  Dublin  as  soon  as  he  under- 
took the  work  of  organizing  under  Emmet,  this  not 
without  a reason.  Rose  Hope  was  a valuable  and 
courageous  ally  in  her  patriot  husband’s  works,  and 
before  the  northern  rising  had  helped  to  provide  the 
United  men  with  arms  and  ammunition,  carrying  them 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  country  as  she 
went  a marketing.  The  same  good  work  she  daringly 
undertook  in  Dublin,  and  had  some  narrow  escapes  as 
she  threaded  her  way  through  the  streets  with  the  arms 
carefully  hidden  under  her  cloak  along  with  her  baby* 
This  younger  child  was  called  Robert  Emmet,  after  the 
patriot.  We  are  in  a position  to  promise  to  our  readers 
some  most  interesting  and  valuable  information  about 
the  life  of  Hope,  from  material  never  before  published. 


Is  Fad  i o’n  g=crich. 

She  is  Far  from  the  Land. 

Is  fad  i o’n  g-crich,  bh-fuil  a h-og-laoch  'nn  a luidhe 
’S  gan  aird  air  a suirighibh  'g  a breugadh. 

Acht  uimrigheann  go  fuar  ó shúilibh  gach  saoi, 

Oir  tá  a cróídhe  le  n-a  ceile  Ig  a eugadh. 

Budh  iad  abhráin  duthchais  a tir  féin  do  seinn, 

Rinn  gach  fearsa  d’ar  ail  leis  do  mheamharadh, 

O’s  beag  imnidhe  locht  cluinste  a ceolta  binn  ; 

A croidhe  bheith  ’g  a bhriseadh  gan  cabharadh. 

Do  mhair  se  d’  a run  ; agus  d’eug  se  d’a  chrich 
So  an  meud  bhi  ’ga  cheangail  air  talamh  : 

Ni  luath  'ghabhfas  trom-ghul  a thire  aon  sgith. 

'S  ni  bhéidh  ’bh-fad  gan  a chéile  an  uaimb  fallamh. 

O ! dean  uaimb  dhi's  an  áit  bh-fuil  na  gaeth’  greine  fiar, 
’Nuair  ghealleann  siad  maracb  glórach  : 

Bhéid  sailsuighadh  air  a suan  mar  smigeadh  an  iar 
'On-a  dil  innse  féin  a tá  brónach. 


St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle. 

Places  Connected  with  His  Life  and  Mission. 

DUMBARTON. 

The  rock  of  Dumbarton  is  a familiar  object  to  all  who 
have  gone  up  the  Clyde.  According  to  the  best  authen- 
ticated accounts  and  traditions,  near  this  place  St. 
Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  was  born. 

SLEMISH. 

The  conical  peak  of  Slemish,  famous  in  latter  days  as 
the  place  of  refuge  of  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  and  his 
companions  after  their  defeat  at  Antrim,  was  the  scene 
of  St.  Patrick’s  enslavement,  as  the  Swineherd  Milcho 
at  Ballymena. 

SLANE  AND  TARA. 

On  the  hill  of  Slane,  at  Eastertide,  after  his  landing 
in  Ireland,  the  apostle  kindled  a fire  in  defiance  of 
the  order  of  the  Druids  of  Tara;  and  as  a protest 
against  their  pagan  custom,  which  required  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  fires  at  that  season,  save  the  sacred  druidical 
fire  which  they  tended  at  Tara.  St.  Patrick  was  sum- 
moned to  Tara  to  answer  for  his  crime,  and  preaching 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  converted  King  Laeoghaire  and  the 
arch-druid  himself. 

AILEACH  HILL,  NEAR  DERRY. 

Here  St.  Patrick  blessed  and  baptised  Owen,  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Tir-owen,  and  ancestor  of  the 
line  that  was  to  give  Hugh  O’Neill  and  Owen  Roe  to  the 
service  of  Ireland.  St.  Patrick’s  bell  was  preserved 
through  centuries  as  the  battle  standard  of  this  clan,  and 
is  at  present  preserved  in  the  museum,  Leinster  House, 
Dublin. 

THE  FALL  OF  ASSAROE,  BALLYSHANNON. 

On  the  hill  above  the  white  fall  of  the  Erne,  St. 
Patrick  blessed  and  baptised  Conal,  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tir-Conal,  and  ancestor  of  the  O’Donnell’s. 
The  battle  standard  of  this  clan  is  a relic  of  Ireland’s 
greatest  native-born  saint — Columcille  of  Gartan.  The 
book,  written  by  his  own  hand,  is  at  present  in  the 
museum  of  the  Irish  Academy,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 

CROAGH  PATRICK. 

High  above  the  beautiful  many-isled  waters  of  Clew 
Bay  soars  the  lordly  peak  of  Croagh  Patrick, 
famed  throughout  Connaught  and  Ireland  as  a place  of 
pilgrimage.  Over  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  St.  Patrick 
arrived  an  humble  missionary  at  Aughagower,  a place 
of  importance,  it  being  the  site  of  one  of  the  numerous 
fire  temples  scattered  over  the  country.  The  saint  made 
this  place  his  headquarters  for  the  surrounding  districts, 
and  here  the  people  flocked  in  thousands,  willingly  to 
listen  to  and  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  meek  Nazarene 
who  offered  up  His  life  for  man’s  redemption  in  far-away 
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Judea.  At  Aughagower  the  apostle  established  a mon- 
astery and  bishopric,  making  St.  Senach  first  abbot- 
bishop.  Then  the  holy  season  of  Lent  drawing  near,  St. 
Patrick  determined  to  spend  the  time  in  fasting  and 
prayer  on  the  summit  of  the  fire  worshippers’  sacred 
mount.  The  road  followed  by  the  saint  on  his  way  to 
Croagh  Patrick  has  been  pressed  by  many  footsteps 
since  then ; men  have  conquered  and  died ; new  races 
have  ruled  the  land,  but  the  pathway  trodden  fifteen 
centuries  ago  still  bears  Patrick’s  name;  the  stones  by 
whic  h we  crossed  the  Avonbuidhr  can  yet  be  pointed 
out,  and  the  devout  stranger  can  tread  historic  ground 
as  he  slowly  pushes  his  way  up  the  southern  slope  of 
the  mountain.  Arrived  on  the  summit  of  the  reek,  the 
apostle  discovered  that  his  missal  had  been  forgotten, 
but  the  multitude  who  had  listened  to  his  preaching  at 
Aughagower  having  accompanied  him  to  the  mountain, 
word  was  sent  back  to  the  abbot,  and  the  book  then 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  above  the  heads  of  the  vast 
concourse  of  people — extending  over  a space  of  four 
miles — till  it  reached  the  owner  on  the  top  of  Croagh 
Patrick.  Of  the  fasting  of  St.  Patrick  on  the  holy 
mount,  of  his  unceasing  prayers  for  Ireland  and  its 
people  without  distinction  for  all  generations,  one  may 
read  in  the  life  of  the  saint.  Of  his  experiences  with 
the  natives  little  is  known  save  traditionally. 

SAUL  IN  DOWN. 

St.  Patrick  died  here,  on  March  17th,  the  festival 
which  has  been  ever  since  commemorated  in  his  honour 
by  the  church,  by  Irish  patriots,  without  distinction  of 
creed.  Tradition  says  that  for  weeks  after  his  death  the 
church  on  the  hill  at  Saul  above  Strangford  Lough  was 
lit  by  a miraculous  light,  which  streamed  into  all  the 
country  round. 

DOWNPATRICK. 

A mere  hollow  in  the  ground,  unmarked  by  any  monu- 
ment, close  beside  the  Cathedral  of  Downpatrick,  now 
a place  of  Protestant  worship,  is  shown  as  the'  grave  of 
Ireland’s  apostle  saint.  Tradition  says  that  the  dust  of 
two  other  saints  is  mingled  in  that  spot,  which  should 
surely  be  marked  as  consecrated  ground,  and  a well- 
known  couplet  embodies  the  tradition : 

At  Down  three  saints  one  grave  do  fill — 

Patrick,  Bridget,  and  Columcille. 

ST.  PATRICK’S  MIRACULOUS  CALL  TO  HIS 
APOSTLESHIP. 

We  quote  from  the  saint’s  own  account  of  how  often 
he  had  escaped  from  slavery;  he  was  summoned  in  a 
vision  to  return  to  Ireland  to  preach  the  gospel : 

“I  was  in  Britain  with  my  parents  who  received  me 
as  a son,  and  earnestly  entreated  me  that  I would  never 
again  depart  from  them  after  the  many  calamities  I had 
undergone.  And  there,  indeed,  I saw  in  a vision  in  the 
night  a man  whose  name  was  Victorious,  coming  as  it 


were,  from  Ireland  with  innumerable  letters,  and  he  gave 
one  of  them  to  me,  and  I read  the  beginning  of  the  letter 
containing,  ‘The  Voice  of  the  Irish.’  And  whilst  I read 
aloud  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  I thought  that  I heard 
at  that  moment  the  voice  of  those  who  were  well  nigh 
the  wood  Focluti,  which  is  near  the  western  sea,  and 
they  cried  thus  as  with  one  voice : ‘We  entreat  thee,  holy 
youth,  that  thou  mayest  come  and  henceforth  walk 
among  us.’  And  I was  greatly  pricked  in  my  heart, 
and  could  not  read  further,  and  so  I was  awakened. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  that  after  many  years  the  Lord 
granted  to  them  according  to  their  cry.  Again,  on 
another  night,  I know  not  (God  knoweth)  whether  it  was 
within  me  or  nigh  me — in  words  most  skilfully  expressed 
which  I heard,  but  could  not  understand  except  at  the 
last  part  of  the  speech — he  thus  addressed  me:  ‘He  who 
gave  His  life  for  thee  !’  And  so  I awoke  rejoicing.” 

The  confession  of  St.  Patrick,  in  which  this  remark- 
able passage  occurs,  is  contained  in  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
now  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


Brown  Haired  Qirleen  from  Dunloe. 


Where  the  boreen  creepeth  gray, 

Round  the  cliffs  of  Ceimaneigh,* 

And  the  gorse  like  golden  snow. 

Drifts  the  mountain's  rugged  side  ; 

There  I saw  my  bashful-eyed. 

Brown-haired  girleen  from  Dunloe. 

Lend  your  strains  O,  wee,  warm  birds — 

Help  my  measures,  for  all  words 
Harsh-vibrating  seem  to  fall. 

When  I breathe  of  her  whose  tone,  ^ 

And  the  streams  and  birds  seemed  one. 

Seemed  indeed  more  musical. 

O,  that  soft  face,  kerchief-bound. 

And  those  rosy  cheeks  so  round. 

Velvet  nests,  the  warm  retreat 
Of  unconscious  witchery ; 

O,  that  chain  of  ivory. 

Twinkling  ’tween  gates  honey-sweet. 

O,  that  shy-beamed,  bashful  eye. 

Native  to  sweet  infancy. 

And  to  peasant  maidens,  who 
Live  their  simple  lives,  away 
Far  from  city’s  fevered  fray. 

Like  dew-fresh  wood-violets  blue. 

O,  the  mild  grace,  nature  born. 

As  she  walked,  and  knots  of  thorns 
Gathered  for  the  morning  fire  ; 

Sure  (methought)  my  soul  would  deem 
This  some  angel-spirit  beam. 

If  yon  dappled  heaven  were  nigher. 

All  that’s  fair  on  earth,  sweet  buds. 

Faces  dear,  and  the  Autumn  woods. 

Scarce  seem  with  us  ere  they  go  ; 

So  across  the  mountain,  fast 
From  my  yearning  sight  she  passed. 

Witching  girleen  from  Dunloe. 

T.  C.  Murray. 

* Path  of  the  Deer.  A gloomy  pass  near  Gougane  Barra  in  tha 
County  Cork. 
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Limerick  Amnesty  Associationk  —As  we  go  to  press,  we  have 
received  a letter  from  the  Secretaries  of  this  the  " parent  branch," 
or  rather  the  original  main  stem  of  the  Amnesty  Organization, 
saying  that  our  paper  with  editorial  letter  requesting  reports,  was 
laid  before  their  last  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  Limerick.  That 
The  Shan  Van  Vocht  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  members, 
and  that  Messrs.  J.  Maloney,  and  P.  O'Reilly,  the  Hon.  Secs.,  will 
for  the  future  furnish  us  with  monthly  reports  of  their  proceedings. 


“ s Ave  aU  he  Re  o bless  the  x^oRk ; 
Sal|s  Rorq.oF  the  hilt." 

T Tnder  this  heading  we  shall  record  from  month  to 
month  what  is  being  done  in  different  departments 
of  work  for  the  advancement  of  Ireland’s  cause,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  her  people.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, from  Literary  Societies  throughout  the  country, 
complete  reports  of  each  month’s  meetings. 

^ 

Amnesty. 

The  Amnesty  Association  of  Great  Britain.— A meeting  of  the 
London  Executive  was  held  on  Wednesday  igth,  Dr.  Mark  Ryan 
presiding ; contributions  were  received  from  Verdun,  France,  loo 
francs,  proceeds  of  a meeting  addressed  by  Miss  Gonne.  /i  3s  od. 
from  Coatbridge  branch.  254  francs  from  Nancy,  proceeds  of  a 
meeting  addressed  by  Miss  Gonne.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Barry, 
a resolution  was  passed  of  thanks  to  the  British  M.P.’s  who 
supported  Mr.  Harrington's  Amnesty  amendment,  and  to  Messrs. 
Leckey  and  Plunkett  for  their  appeal  for  the  release  of  fhe  prisoners 
on  the  grounds  of  justice. 

Irish  National  Amnesty  Association.— The  Dublin  Executive 
met  at  41  York  Street,  on  February  22nd,  Mr.  Lambert  presiding. 
A subscription  of  £5  i8s.  lod.  was  received  from  Reims,  proceeds 
of  Miss  Gonne's  meeting.  A cablegram  was  received  from  New 
York  signed  by  O'Flagherty  and  Egan,  " Meeting  a great  success, 
£zoo  by  next  mail."  It  was  suggested  to  hold  a Convention  of 
delegates  from  all  Amnesty  Associations  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
Secretaries  of  Branches  and  public  bodies  to  be  represented  were 
to  be  communicated  with  as  to  convenient  place  to  hold  convention. 

Belfast  Branch. — A meeting  was  held  in  the  Hall,  64  Royal 
Avenue,  on  February  23rd,  Mr.  H.  Dobbin  in  the  chair.  The 
attendance  included  Messrs.  John  Quigley,  P.  Kelly,  E.  Cosgrove, 
W.  Kennedy,  C.  Crummey,  W.  Barton,  P.  M'Kenna,  P.  Sherlock, 
Treasurer;  C.  M'Laverty,  J.  Scullion,  J.  M'Mullen,  R.  M'Namara, 
P.  Harbinson,  J.  Fogarty,  H.  Dalton,  J.  Gonne,  H.  M'Anulty, 
P.  O’Hara,  P.  Mullen,  W.  Morris,  F.  Morris,  N.  Morris,  J. 
Mahon,  P.  Horner,  Ji  Horner,  W.  Burton,  J.  Keenan,  W.  M'lvor, 
Cecil  Duffin,  P.  Kelly,  sen.,  T.  M'Mahon,  etc.,  etc. 

'A  resolution  condemning  the  action  of  the  Government  in  reject- 
ing the  Amnesty  Amendment  and  calling  upon  those  throughout  the 
country  to  organise  branches,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Barton, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Scullion,  supported  by  Messrs.  Kennedy  and 
Sherlock,  and  passed.  The  following  new  members  joined,  Mr.  R. 
Shaw,  Lisburn;  J.  Kelly,  P.  Keenan,  J.  Rogan,  Hilden. 

A New  Branch  at  Lavey,  Co.  Derry. -On  Friday,  February 
, a meeting  was  held  at  Maghera  and  a new  Branch  established. 
Mr.  John  Toughill  presided  and  said  that  knowing  how  sympathetic 
all  Nationalists  in  the  district  were,  he  expected  a strong  branch 
to  be  formed.  Mr.  J.  A.  O’Sullivan  who  was  present  on  behalf  of 
the  Central  Executive,  addressed  the  Meeting.  About  50  joined 
the  Branch  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  ; President,  Mr. 
J.  Toughill ; Vice-President,  Mr.  E.  Murphy  ; Treasurer,  Mr.  H. 
Mulhall;  Hon  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  Scullion. 


Irish  Women’s  Association. 

Belfast  Branch. — A meeting  is  arranged  for  the  evening  of 
March  6th,  which  will  be  addressed  by  Mrs.  Armour,  of  Ballymoney, 
President  of  the  Association.  This  lady,  the  wife  of  Rev.  J.  B. 
Armour,  who  on  many  occasions  has  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
cause  in  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly. 

Moneyrea  Branch.— A most  successful  meeting  of  this  branch 
was  held  during  the  past  month,  at  which  papers  by  members 
were  read  and  criticised.  Mrs.  Margaret  M'Cullach  presided. 

National  and  Literary  Societies. 

The  Irish  Literary  Society,  London. — This  society  gives  evidence 
of  increased  activity.  Under  the  auspices  of  its  Home  Reading 
section,  papers  have  been  read  in  January  and  February  as  follows : 
"Hugh  Roe  O’Donnell,”  Miss  Alice  Hulls;  "The  Earls  of Tir- 
conal,"  Major  M'Guiness;  "Hugh  O’Neill,"  Mr.  J.  Murphy; 
" Shane  O’Neill,”  Mr.  D.  Mescal.  The  lives  of  such  great  warrior 
chieftains  should  be  studied  with  pride  by  all  of  Irish  birth  who 
" love  their  country  still,"  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  a cultured 
circle  of  our  compatriots  in  London  being  so  well  employed.  The 
annual  dinner  of  the  society  was  held  on  February  12th,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Barry  O’Brien.  Irish  musical  items  were 
rendered  on  this  occasion,  and  the  chairman  announced  that  the 
society  was  in  a flourishing  condition.  The  Irish  classes  held  on 
every  Saturday  are  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Flannery,  and  elocution 
and  dramatic  classes  are  held  every  Tuesday  by  Mr.  Kirwan. 
Our  London  literary  compatriots,  it  will  be  seen,  have  made  their 
society  develope  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a mere  lecture  organizing 
committee. 

C.  J.  Kickham  Literary  Society.— On  the  evening  of  February 
14th,  a literary  and|musical  programme  was  gone  through  by  some 
members  and  friends  of  this  growing  young  society.  Mr.  Henry 
Dobbin  presided  and  gave  a brief  address  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Rody  M’Corley,  president  of  the  society.  Miss  A.  L.  Milligan  also 
spoke  expressing  pleasure  at  the  number  of  thoroughly  National 
Irish  songs  those  present  were  able  to  render  at  a moment’s  notice. 
The  principal  items  on  a lengthy  programme  were  as  follows : — 
The  night  we  went  to  Drill,  H.  O'Hara  ; The  boys  of  Wexford,  Mr. 
M'Crory,  with  violin  obligato  by  Mr.  P.  Sherlock  ; Recitation, 
Michael  Dwyer,  Mr.  Harbison ; The  Minstrel  Boy,  Mrs.  Reavey  ; 
The  Green  upon  the  Cape  and  Good  bye  Johnny  dear,  Miss  K. 
Milligan ; Recitation,  Brennan  Roe,  Mr.  Barton.  The  audience 
which  was  large  included  Mrs.  R.  Johnson,  Miss  M.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Cunningham,  Mr.  John  Scullion,  Sec.  Tavey  Branch  Amnesty  As- 
sociation, Mr.  M'Parland,  Sec.  Belfast  Branch.  A debate  under 
the  auspices  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  Sunday  evening, 
Feb.  i8th,  in  the  National  Hall,  Royal  Avenue,  the  subject  being 
" The  War  Scare.”  The  audience  were  hardly  able  to  appreciate 
the  unprejudiced  way  in  which  Mr.  Barton  put  the  case  for  Eng- 
land, and  showed  the  advantage  of  living  under  the  glorious  old 
Union  Jack.  We  fear  the  Kickhams  will  require  some  breaking  in 
and  training  in  methods  of  debate  before  such  subjects  can  be 
serenely  discussed  in  their  presence. 

The  Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. — This  society  continues  to 
progress ; the  Irish  classes  are  showing  a satisfactory  increase. 
The  first  meeting  in  February  consisted  of  a Feis  Ceoil  agits 
Seanachus,  a concert  of  Irish  songs  and  recitations  of  a national 
character,  some  songs  being  rendered  in  Gaelic.  The  second 
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meeting  of  the  month  was  occupied  by  the  reading  of  The  Seanackie, 
the  society’s  MSS.  journal.  The  contributions  included  an  article 
on  the  controversy  provoked  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston's  lecture,  by 
the  editor;  “ Speranza,”  by  Baltrasna;  "Celtic  Studies,’’  by 
Cariagh  ; " Has  Chivalry  Departed,’’  by  Guilgorm  and  Blackstairs  ; 
" Cean  Dubh  Dilis,’’  by  Gleannan  Smoil  ; "The  Song  of  the 
Youthful  Bard,’’  Hi  Fiachra  ; " A Brigade  Song,"  Fear-na-muintir; 
The  Diary  of  a Jingo,”  Calma  ; " The  Poor  Scholar,"  Mullyknock, 
and  “ Tom  Connolly’s  Conquest,”  by  Donny  Carney.  The  third 
meeting,  February  21st,  was  occupied  by  readings  from  Mitchel, 
Mangan,  Yeats,  Parkes,  Dowling,  and  Carleton  ; and  on  February 
28th,  a paper  on  “ Lever  and  Comparison  of  His  Works,”  with  those 
on  Carleton,  Banim,  Kickham,  and  Griffin,  brought  the  month’s 
work  to  a close.  The  membership  of  the  society  is  open  to  residents 
in  the  country  at  an  annual  subscription  of  2s.  6d — William 
Rooney,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Edmund  Burke  Literary  and  Debatingr  Society,  Dublin.— 

Saturday  evening,  February  ist,  was  set  apart  for  readings  and 
recitations  by  the  members,  some  of  whom  make  a special  study  of 
the  art  of  recitation,  and  a long  and  interesting  programme  was  got 
through.  Friday,  February  15th,  Mr.  J M'Cluskey  read  No.  4, 
Vol.  3 of  the  Scribbler  and  MS.  Journal  whose  contents  were  as 
follows  : — " Thought  and  Voice,”  by  the  Editor ; " Under  the  Mi- 
croscope,” “ The  Proper  Study,”  " The  End  of  Man,”  by  Marins; 
"Life  ” (from  the  French),  by  Daffodil ; " Equality  of  Opinion,”  by 
Guidance,  and  an  interesting  contribution  on  the  " Proposed 
Electric  Tram,”  by  Moi  Meme.  February  15th,  the  "Desirability 
of  Socialism  ” was  under  debate,  supported  by  Mr.  F.  Ryan,  and 
Mr.  M'Tiernan.  Messrs.  M’Cluskey,  Walshe,  Meyrick,  and 
M'Cann,  took  a negative  view,  and  a large  majority  declared  in 
their  favour.  February  22nd,  Mr.  Dánl.  Manning  gave  an  extremely 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on  " Heat  and  Light.”— H. 
M'Cann,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  principal  event  of  this  year  so  far  was  the  Grand  Irish 
Concert  given  in  the  Young  Men’s  Society  Hall  last  Jannary,  the 
chief  feature  of  which  was  the  playing  of  several  Irish  airs  on  the 
harp  by  an  accomplished  and  charming  young  Cork  lady.  Miss 
Maggie  Lynagh,  who  held  her  audience  spell-bound  by  her  excel- 
lent rendering  of  such  beautiful  airs  " Love’s  Young  Dream,”  " The 
Coolin,”  &c.,  on  the  treasured  emblem  of  our  nationality.  They  are 
now  preparing  to  celebrate  the  National  Festival  again  this  year  by 
a grand  concert  of  Irish  music,  on  March  18th.  Mr.  Owen  Lloyd 
will  again  appear  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  receive  a hearty  cead 
mille  failte.  Several  songs  will  be  sung  in  Irish,  and  Mr.  Tommie 
Murphy,  gold  medallist  and  champion  step-dancer,  will  \vith  other 
gentlemen  give  an  exhibition  of  Irish  step- dancing. 

Cork  Parnell  National  Boys’  Brigade. — This  organization  has 
been  established  in  Cork  since  June,  1895,  's  doing  excellent 
work  among  the  youth  offthat  city.  Every  Sunday  evening  papers 
on  sound  national  subjects  are  read,  and  friends  of  the  Brigade  at- 
tend. The  latest  read  were  on  Wolfe  Tone,  John  Mitchel,  The 
Irish  Brigade,  and  Reminiscences  of  Irish  Rebels.  Preparations 
are  being  made  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  O’Neill  Crowley’s 
death,  in  Kilclooney  wood,  the  date  settled  is  April  5th. — P.  Ken- 
nedy, and  F.  J.  Cronin,  Hon.  Secs. 

Lectures  Here  and  There. 

The  Irish  Volunteers.— Lecture  In  Dungannon.— In  the 

Forester’s  Hall,  Dungannon,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Sheriff  of  Dublin 
and  Secretary  of  the  National  Foresters,  in  an  excellent  lecture, 
reviewed  the  proud  memoirs  of  the  days  when  the  swords  of  the 
Volunteers  flashed  threateningly  in  England’s  face,  and  forced  her 
to  yield  to  Ireland’s  just  demands.  The  lecture  was  listened  to 
with  absorbing  interest  by  a large  audience  not  only  the  Dungannon 
Foresters,  but  friends  from  Cookstown,  Omagh,  and  other  towns 
of  “ Tyrone  among  the  bushes.” 


Fenians  and  Fenianism. — Mr.  W.  Barrett  delivered  an  eloquent 
lecture  on  this  subject  in  Cork,  Sunday,  February  23rd,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Society,  and  in  presence  of  a large  and 
enthusiastic  audience.  We  are  glad  to  see  subjects  of  this  sort  kept 
well  to  the  front  in  Rebel  Cork. 

The  National  Literary  Society,  Dublin,  reports  two  members’ 
meetings  in  the  past  month.  At  the  first,  on  February  15th,  Dr. 
Sigerson  read  a most  interesting  and  unpublished  tract  by  Eugene 
O’Curry  on  the  " Origin  of  the  Brehon  Laws.”  On  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 22nd,  a social  evening  was  spent  by  the  members,  when  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  Duncan  on  " The  Provincialism  of  Irish 
'Thought.” 


The  Irish  Language. 

The  Gaelic  League,  Dublin. — Friday  evening,  February  2,  Mr. 
J.  M'Neill  presiding,  suggested  that  the  G.A.A.  should  be  applied  to 
to  urge  the  use  of  the  Irish  language  in  Irish  speaking  districts 
during  the  progress  of  the  games.  A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J. 
Lowe,  Edgehill,  Liverpool,  describing  the  formation  of  a class 
which  they  hoped  would  develope  into  an  affiliated  branch  of  the 
Gaelic  League.  Mr.  J.  Fahey,  Newhaven,  wrote  announcing  the 
formation  of  a class  on  January  14th,  which  by  February  5th  had 
increased  to  fifty.  Fie  trusted  by  St.  Patrick’s  Day  to  have 
enrolled  one  hundred. 

The  Gaelic  League,  Belfast. — The  classes  in  connection  with 
the  league  continue  to  be  well  attended,  an  encouraging  feature  being 
the  presence  of  several  very  juvenile  pupils,  who  have  not  com- 
menced a day  too  soon  to  learn  the  native  language  of  their  country. 
A sub-committee  is  making  arrangements  for  a congress  and  con- 
cert to  be  held  in  Belfast  in  Easter  week,  when  it  is  hoped  all  Irish 
speaking  teachers  up  for  the  National  Teachers’  Congress  will 
attend. 

The  Gaelic  League,  Gork,  reports  a membership  of  over  one 
hundred  and  seventy.  Irish  classes  are  held  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays  at  8 p.m.,  and  at  9 o’clock  on  Fridays  the  classes  amalga- 
mate and  hold  a Sgioreacht,  when  folk-lore  stories  are  related  and 
songs  sung  in  the  vernacular  ; whilst  Messrs.  O.  J.  Bergin,  B.A., 
and  J.  S.  Wayland  enliven  the  proceedings  with  selections  of  Irish 
airs  on  their  violins.  The  secretary  forwards  us  the  following 
report  of  the  present  year’s  work  so  far. 

The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language.— 

At  a meeting,  February  i8th,  presided  over  by  Count  Plunkett, 
B,L.,  M.R.I.A.,  some  interesting  facts  were  brought  forward  in  a 
communication  from  the  office  of  National  Education.  Seventeen 
teachers  certificated  to  teach  Irish,  and  receive  result  fees,  had 
been  added  in  the  past  year,  candidates  having  been  examined  in 
the  counties  of  Donegal,  Antrim,  Cork,  Kerry,  Clare,  Galway,  and 
Mayo.  Four  female  teachers  had  obtained  certificates,  namely, 
Katherine  O’Malley,  Co.  Galway  ; Honoria  Timoney,  Co.  Galway; 
Ellen  Flahive,  Co.  Kerry  ; Annie  Convoy,  Co.  Galway.  The  lan- 
guage is  being  taught  in  59  National  Schools,  and  out  of  1,131 
pupils  examined,  706  had  passed. 

Home  Reading  Circles. 

A meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  B.  Hobson,  Antrim 
Road,  Belfast,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  reading  circles  for  the 
study  of  Irish  history  and  literature,  on  Monday,  February  24th. 
Miss  Milligan  gave  a brief  sketch  of  the  different  legendary  and 
historical  periods,  according  to  which  Irish  literature  could  be 
classified,  and  some  general  hints  as  to  the  choice  of  books.  All 
present  having  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  loan  and  purchase  of 
books.  Miss  M’Cluskey  was  appointed  secretary  and  librarian  and 
undertook  to  prepare  a classified  list  of  all  the  books  in  the 
possession  of  the  members.  As  they  were  found  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  standard  historical  books,  the  purchase  of  some 
recently  published  books  of  a high  literary  tone  was  advised. 
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A Voice  in  the  Night. 


My  love ! my  beautiful ! 'tis  sad  and  lorn  thou  art, 

And  I watch  thee  with  a heart  that  acheth  sore  ; 

For  thou  faintest  in  thy  chains,  , 

And  hast  nought  to  soothe  thy  pains, 

Save  the  memory  of  days  that  are  no  more. 

O my  pearl ! O ray  heart’s  desire  ! 'tis  hard  to  see  thy  grief. 
And  the  years  bring  no  relief,  but  deeper  pain. 

For  the  hopes  that  rise  and  call,  . 

Like  the  leaves  in  Autumn  fall ; 

And  what  spring  will  bring  them  back  to  thee  again  ? 

Far  away  are  the  golden  days,  when,  clad  in  radiant  youth. 
Calmly  resting  on  the  truth  of  loyal  hearts. 

Thou  wert  glad  as  singing  bird 
Thro’  the  dreaming  woodland  heard. 

When  the  dawn  is  come,  and  gloomy  night  departs. 

Thou  wert  free  as  the  wildest  breeze  that  roams  o'er  hill  and  vale. 
Or  the  proud  resistless  gale  that  sweeps  the  sea ; 

Kings  and  heroes  round  thy  feet 
Paid  their  duteous  homage  meet. 

Queen  and  bride,  and  nursing  mother  of  the  free. 

O my  Queen ! O high-hearted  One ! whom  never  foe  could  tame ; 
But  alas ! that  treachery  came  within  thy  fold  ! 

Would  they'd  moulder’d  into  dust 
Ere  they’d  dared  betray  thy  trust 
And  thy  freedom  to  the  scornful  stranger  sold. 

Yet  tho’  chain’d , wert  thou  full  of  hope,  and  higher  rose  thy  pride 
For  the  brave  who  at  thy  side  were  faithful  found. 

Shed  their  blood  to  set  thee  free. 

Or  but  lived  to  toil  for  thee 

Thro’  the  weary  years  that  passed  and  left  thee  bound. 

O my  grief ! sorer  than  thy  chains  the  traitor’s  poisoned  dart 
Rankles  ever  in  my  heart  with  torture  keen. 

I'lli'  ji,  Oh  to  burst  the  bonds  of  death ! 

Once  again  draw  living  breath, 

Once  again  to  strike  for  thee,  my  love,  my  Queen ! 

Are  the  friends,  are  the  lovers  stricken  deaf  and  blind  and  dumb. 
That  they  rise  not  in  their  numbers  to  thine  aid  ? 

Can  they  hear  thy  anguished  cry. 

Can  they  see  thee  faint  and  die. 

And  in  listless  silence  watch  thy  radiance  fade  ? 

Oh,  awake.  Soul  of  Liberty,  each  loyal  heart  inspire 
With  the  holy  ardent  fire  that  never  dies. 

Purge  all  coward  sloth  away. 

Call  to  each  and  all  to-day. 

In  the  name  of  God  and  Ireland,  wake  and  ri$e ! 


In  the  North  Countrie. 


No.  II.— BETTY  FRYERS. 


[ERE  are  many  people  yet  alive  in  Ireland 
who  remember  the  fearful  storm  that 
wrought  such  havoc  in  the  January  of  ’39, 
a storm  so  terrible  in  its  effects  that  to  this 
day  it  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  country  as 
the  “ Big  Wind.”  In  “ dark  Donegal,”  exposed  to  the 
wild  breezes  sweeping  in  from  the  Atlantic,  its  violence 
was  peculiarly  felt ; but  of  all  who  suffered  on  that  night 
of  woe  and  death  and  devastation,  no  one  had  so  strange 
an  experience,  nor  such  an  extraordinary  tale  to  tell  as 
old  Betty  Fryers,  of  the  Finn  Valley. 

She  lived  near  the  high  road  leading  from  the  town,  in 
a cabin  that  stood  in  a small  three-cornered  field,  all  that 
remained  of  a fine  freehold  property,  when  an  easy-going 
father  closed  his  eyes  for  ever  on  the  world  he  had 
enjoyed  to  his  heart’s  content.  The  mother  had  died, 
full  of  sorrow,  many  years  before,  leaving  the  delicate 
daughter  to  fight  her  own  battle  for  a livelihood,  with  the 
little  field  and  her  wheel  as  her  only  available  stock-in- 
trade.  In  time  she  added  to  this  an  emaciated  goat,  to 
which  the  rush-grown  demesne  gave  a scanty  susten- 
ance ; and  a frisky  white  cat — the  constant  companion 
of  Betty’s  solitary  days  and  lonely  nights. 

In  summer  evenings,  when  the  young  lovers  strolled 
out  along  the  country  road,  bordered  with  flowering 
briars,  and  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  bean-blossoms 
growing  in  the  fields  on  either  side,  their  voluble  confi- 
dences would  suddenly  cease  as  they  neared  Betty’s 
cabin,  while  in  the  abrupt  silence  a crooning  song  in 
Irish,  rising  and  falling  with  the  movements  of  the  singer, 
would  break  in  upon  the  thrush’s  evening  rapture. 

Buzz — buzz — buzz — the  wheel  would  go,  and  in  the 
brown  shadows  of  the  kitchen  the  old  woman’s  head, 
snowy-capped,  with  frills  starched  to  the  consistency  of 
cardboard,  and  relieved  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  blue 
cotton  “ binder,”  looked  like  a nodding  lily  ready  to  fade 
and  fall.  The  white  cat,  contentedly  washing  its  face, 
sat  on  the  doorstep,  and  gazed  contemplatively  at  the 
passers-by,  who  seemed  as  if  under  a spell  of  mute  em- 
barrassment until  they  had  recovered  their  wonted  gaiety 
at  a fair  distance  from  the  little  lonely  cottage. 
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So  the  monotony  of  Betty’s  simple  life  went  on,  relieved 
by  occasional  journeys  on  market  days  to  Ballybofey 
with  the  bundle  of  strong  homespun  stockings,  knit  by 
her  deft  old  fingers  in  the  peace  of  the  long  summer 
afternoons  and  in  the  candle-lit  security  of  the  winter 
nights,  when  it  was  suddenly  and  strangely  interrupted 
by  the  advent  of  the  great  storm  and  its  attendant  con- 
sequences. 

What  a storm  of  storms  it  was.  The  new  year  had 
come  in  with  showers  of  gusty  rain  and  a high  wind,  that 
grew  more  violent  with  each  succeeding  hour,  until  to- 
wards midnight  it  had  risen  to  the  fury  of  a hurricane. 
It  howled  outside  like  a host  of  demons  let  loose  to 
torture  and  destroy ; it  shrieked  over  the  shuddering 
homesteads  with  a wild  mournfulness  that  struck  terror 
to  the  heart ; then,  with  a prolonged  whistle  of  mad  en- 
joyment, it  swept  down  the  low  chimney,  scattering  the 
light  turf  ashes  into  every  corner  of  the  room,  and  ending 
its  course  with  a faint  eerie  wail  like  the  cry  of  a hopeless 
soul  in  torment.  The  terrified  peasants,  huddled  on 
their  knees  in  the  shadowy  nooks  of  their  homes,  prayed 
throughout  the  long,  fearsome  night ; prayed,  in  the  soft, 
sweet  Gaelic,  to  God  and  the  Virgin  Mother  for  succour 
and  strength  ; prayed  with  a pathos  and  trustfulness 
that  must  have  been  acceptable  to  the  Father  |when 
it  reached  His  _Throne,  in  the  dear  tongue  that  has  no 
equal  on  earth. 

Even  the  little  children,  usually  untroubled  and  un- 
wakeful when  the  wind  is  high  at  night,  heard  it,  and, 
weeping  in  the  darkness,  were  brought  from  their  warm 
beds  to  the  safer  shelter  of  their  mother’s  arms,  and  God, 
whose  comprehension  of  our  smallest  need  is  so  profound, 
granted  in  the  timorous  clinging  of  the  child  to  the  lov- 
ing, maternal  bosom,  an  assurance  of  sympathy  and 
protection  to  each  as  comforting  as  it  was  tender  and 
unspoken. 

When  morning  broke,  misty  and  gray,  the  storm  had 
somewhat  subsided,  yet  the  rain  still  fell  heavily,  and  those 
who  ventured  out  in  the  early  hours  looked  upon  a scene 
of  desolation  both  sudden  and  cruel.  The  turf,  gathered 
in  so  carefully  for  the  necessities  of  the  winter  and  cold 
early  spring,  lay  scattered  in  all  directions,  sodden  and 
broken ; the  hay,  neatly  stored  in  lofts  and  sheds,  was 
blown  a long  distance  off,  and  in  many  cases  into  the 
next  townland  ; and,  here  and  there,  cabins  stripped  of 
their  thatch,  told  a tale  quite  unprecedented,  even  in  that 
county  of  high  winds.  In  districts  bordering  on  the  sea- 
coast  it  was  said  that  tombstones  had  been  hurled  down 
and  graves  torn  open,  so.  that  the  bare  decaying  coffins, 
in  some  instances,  lay  exposed  to  view  in  the  chilly  light 
of  the  dawning. 

During  that  day,  and  the  following,  the  dwellers  by  the 
side  of  the  Finn  Water  were  occupied  in  trying  to  col- 
lect the  wrecks  of  their  property,  and  each,  intent  on 
his  own  business,  had  little  or  no  thought  of  his  neigh- 
bour, so  it  happened  that  poor,  lonely  Betty  Fryers  in 
her  isolated  cabin  was  forgotten  by  all, 


But  on  the  third  morning,  when  the  sunlight  glittered 
over  wet  fields  and  swollen  streamlets,  some  one,  acci- 
dentally glancing  across  to  the  hill-road,  remembered 
with  a cry  of  compunction  that  nothing  had  been  seen 
or  heard  of  Betty  since  the  “night  of  the  Big  Wind.” 

In  a moment,  work  was  suspended,  and  a crowd  of 
eager,  half-fearful  sympathisers  set  out  for  the  little 
house  in  the  three-cornered  field.  As  they  drew  near 
they  saw  that  the  door  lay  wide  open  and  the  white  cat 
occupied  its  favourite  seat  on  the  threshold. 

Nancy  Higgins,  ready-tongued  and  kindly  of  heart, 
stepped  forward,  as  the  others  drew  back  in  anticipa- 
tion of  some  gruesome  sight. 

“Betty,  Betty,”  she  called  clearly. 

There  was  no  response. 

“ Betty,  woman  dear,  is  the  world  right  with  ye  ? 
Why  don’t  ye  spake,  acushla  ?” 

The  echo  of  her  own  voice  came  back  from  the  quiet 
kitchen  as  she  leaned  against  the  door-post  and  peered 
into  the  unfamiliar  interior. 

“Maybe  it’s  dead  she  is,”  suggested  a stalwart  herds- 
man. “ Let  us  go  in  and  see  !” 

So  they  crossed  the  doorstep  softly,  and  with  bated 
breath,  making  the  blessed  Sign  on  brow  and  lips  and 
heart  as  if  they  stood  in  the  presence  of  death.  All 
was  peaceful  and  undisturbed,  not  a shining  tin  on  the 
whitewashed  walls  had  been  moved  from  its  place,  nor, 
strange  to  say,  a speck  of  dust  blown  over  the  snowy 
deal  table  and  painted  chairs.  Upon  the  poor  hard  bed 
lay  the  old  woman  apparently  sound  asleep — not  dead, 
for  their  was  a faint  colour  perceptible  in  her  lips  and  a 
warmth  about  her  thin  hands  that  re-assured  them. 

In  a panic  of  bewilderment  they  stood  round  the  bed 
talking  in  soft  whispers,  when  unexpectedly,  and  to  the 
delight  of  all,  Bible  Andy  stepped  in  from  the  keen 
sunshine.  Immediately  a deferential  silence  succeeded 
the  discussion  upon  which  he  had  intruded,  as  he  tip- 
toed forward  with  his  kindly  sanctimonious  air  of  in- 
terest, and  looked  down  on  Betty  lying  rigid  under  the 
scanty  coverings. 

Surely,  every  one  felt,  he  would  solve  the  difficulty. 
He,  Bible  Andy,  who  could  interpret  the  Scriptures 
better  than  any  other  man  in  those  parts,  rector  or 
parish  priest  included,  but  never  put  his  talents  to  a 
proselytising  use  even  when  the  knotty  question  of  pur- 
gatory came  between  himself  and  his  Catholic  neigh- 
bours. First  to  give  a gentle  word  of  sympathy  in  the 
hour  of  trouble,  he  was  a terror  to  the  young  folk  of 
the  district,  whose  little  frivolities  brought  forth  a reproof 
sometimes  as  undeserved  as  it  was  tedious.  Yet  every- 
one tolerated  his  queer  ways  for  the  sake  of  the  gener- 
ous heart  that  beat  beneath  the  prim  black  broadcloth, 
and  when  sorrow  brooded  under  some  humble  roof  tree, 
or  a local  dilemma  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  dis- 
trict, he  was  at  his  happiest  as  intermediary  and  con- 
soler. 
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He  had  ample  leisure  to  follow  his  favourite  pursuit 
of  “interpreting  the  Word  ’ to  this  neighbour  and  that 
when  work  was  done  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  Not 
at  his  own  fireside  though,  for  Margaret,  his  wife,  had 
taken  the  reins  of  government  into  her  capable 
hands  many  years  before,  and  public  opinion  sometimes 
stated  that  Bible  Andy’s  experience  of  a sharp  tongue 
was  not  to  be  envied.  So  he  went,  tall  and  angular, 
from  house  to  house,  with  the  Book  under  his  arm,  and 
his  gray  dignified  head  full  of  theology,  until  his  com- 
ing grew  to  be  looked  upon  as  a sort  of  visitation  by 
many,  and  his  long-drawn  reiteration  of  certain  passages 
became  unwelcome  as  a penance  to  the  less  tolerant  of 
his  weary  listeners.  A good  story  was  told  about  him 
which,  unlike  the  majority  of  good  stories,  was  not  ex- 
aggerated in  the  least. 

One  farmer  in  the  locality— Peter  O’Beirne— had  also 
a certain  reputation  for  argumentativeness,  and  had 
often  entered  the  lists  with  Bible  Andy  to  his  own 
ignominous  downfall.  But  no  collapse  seemed  to  dis- 
courage Peter ; his  quick  emphatic  denial  was  uttered 
as  cheerily  after  a snub  from  his  rival  as  if  he  had 
actually  carried  the  point  in  triumph.  What  wonder 
then  that  when  these  worthies  met  in  serious  discussion 
an  interested  audience  gathered  round  Peter’s  chimney- 
corner  to  hear  the  sliarp,  sarcastic  suggestion  of  their 
host  met  by  Andy’s  droning  refutation.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  topic  had  been  prolonged  until  past  midnight ; 
the  neighbours,  one  by  one,  had  retired  to  their  respec- 
tive abodes,  and  Peter,  who  had  been  away  at  the 
market  in  Ballybofey,  felt  sorely  in  need  of  a good 
night’s  rest.  He  stifled  his  yawns  before  the  unwelcome 
guest,  who,  thoroughly  started  on  his  favourite  subject 
of  Predestination,  did  not  seem  inclined  to  desist. 
Peter’s  eyes  grew  heavy  with  sleep,  but  Bible  Andy, 
riding  his  hobby  to  death,  took  no  heed.  At  last 
O’Beirne  summoned  up  courage  to  give  his  visitor  a 
hint  that  he  had  enough  of  it,  and,  saying  good-night, 
before  the  other  could  intercept  him  hurried  to  his  bed 
in  the  outshot  oflf  the  kitchen.  Reluctantly,  and  with  a 
grave  gesture  of  disapproval,  Bible  Andy  departed.  As 
he  walked  home  in  the  starlight  a host  of  brilliant 
thoughts  came  into  his  mind  ; a complete  refutation  of 
his  rival’s  theory  built  itself  up  in  his  brain,  and  with  a 
groan  he  acknowledged  aloud  that  he  had  not  upheld 
his  character  for  calm  judgment  and  clear  deduction. 
His  rival  had  gone  off  master  of  the  field.  He  turned 
and  retraced  his  steps  | then,  suddenly  remembering  the 
hour,  faced  homewards  again.  A hesitation  in  his  gait 
told  of  the  temptation  assailing  him.  At  last  it  became 
too  strong  to  resist,  and,  hurriedly  wheeling  round,  he 
ran  quickly  along  the  road  to  O’Beirne’s.  As  he  drew 
near  the  house  another  question  arose — how  was  he  to 
get  speech  of  Peter  ? Mrs.  O’Beirne  was  a long-suffer- 
ing  woman,  yet  that  night  she  had  broken  in  upon  their 
heated  talk  with  a few  pointed  and  uncomplimentary 


remarks.  No,  it  would  never  do  to  knock  at  the  door 
and  waken  Mrs.  O’Beirne.  Then  in  a flash  he  recol- 
lected that  just  above  Peter’s  bed  in  the  outshot  there 
was  a small  window,  opening  inwards,  and  usually  left 
unbolted. 

Peter,  wandering  afar  in  the  land  of  dreams,  was 
suddenly  brought  back  to  reality  by  a vigorous  shaking, 
and  as  he  opened  his  eyes  in  alarmed  indignation  his 
startled  gaze  met  the  alert  face  of  Andy  thrust  through 
the  open  window,  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  he 
heard  the  familiar  voice — 

“ As  I was  saying,  Peter,  in  the  First  of  Ephesians 
we  read” 

“ God  forgive  ye,  man,  for  makin’  a hash  of  holy 
things  an’  disturbin’  a body’s  sleep.  Go  home  to  your 
wife  ; there’s  a time  for  everything.” 

“ But,  Peter,  there’s  no  time  like  the  present,  when 
the  Lord  has  put  His  own  thoughts  into  my  unworthy 
head,  and” — 

“ ’Tis  chokefull  of  conceit  the  same  head  is,  if  ye  ask 
me,  with  yer  rantin’  ould  talk.  Get  away  with  ye.” 

This  in  a vicious  undertone  from  the  bed. 

The  Scripture-reader  sighed  dolefully.  How  was  he 
to  convince  this  hardened  sceptic  ? Should  he  give  up 
the  task  ? Ah,  no — a thousand  times  no.  His  Coven- 
anting ancestors  of  old  had  gone  through  greater  trials 
than  this  for  duty's  sake,  and  was  he  to  prove  himself 
less  courageous  than  they.  So  once  more  in  the  silence 
of  the  autumn  night  his  droning  accents  quivered  in 
enthusiastic  fervour  under  the  stars  as  he  thrust  his 
head  still  further  through  the  little  window  and  closer 
to  the  pillow  of  the  tired  and  indignant  Peter. 

Early  next  morning  Bible  Andy’s  wife  went  forth  to 
seek  for  him.  His  usual  daily  wanderings  disturbed 
her  but  little,  yet  this  last  untoward  behaviour  on  his 
part  deserved  one  of  the  sharp  reproofs  she  knew  so 
well  how  to  administer,  and  the  caustic  words  were 
already  trembling  on  her  lips  as  she  hurried  along  down 
the  dew-damp  loaning.  From  the  high  road  she  looked 
beyond  to  the  house  of  O’Beirne,  and,  horror  of  horrors, 
what  was  the  long  black  heap  that  lay  huddled  up  under 
the  little  window.  With  her  breath  coming  in  fright- 
ened gasps  she  climbed  the  stile  into  the  sun-lit  garden, 
and,  drawing  nearer  to  the  recumbent  figure,  saw  that 
it  was  her  errant  spouse,  sound  asleep,  with  his  sharp 
nose  rasped  against  the  rough  wall,  as  he  had  dropped 
down,  overcome  in  the  middle  of  his  prayers  above  the 
snoring  Peter.  When  he  wakened  to  find  his  irate  wife 
contemplating  him  with  a frosty  gleam  in  her  eyes  he 
rose  up  and  followed  her  home  obediently,  his  shoulders 
bowed  pathetically  beneath  the  sting  of  her  bitter  re- 
proaches, which  did  not  cease  during  that  day,  nor, 
except  at  intervals,  for  many  days  after.  His  argu- 
mentative propensities  were  somewhat  less  obtrusive 
after  that,  though  he  still  endeavoured,  as  much  as  he 
dared,  to  keep  alive  his  old  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
neighbours. 
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But  there  was  nothing  save  kindly  consideration  in 
his  face  as  he  bent  over  poor  Betty  unconscious  in  her 
bed,  and  rubbed  his  hands  in  a deprecating  way  peculiar 
to  him  when  puzzled.  The  stalwart  herdsman  drew  a 
flat  black  bottle  from  his  pocket  and  offered  it  shyly  with 
a murmured  “ ’tis  the  best,  sir,”  to  the  recognised 
authority.  Bible  Andy  drew  out  the  cork  slowly,  and 
held  the  bottle  up  to  his  long  thin  nose.  “ It  might  be 
better  then,  Garry,”  he  said  critically,  “ the  smell  of  the 
turf  has  got  into  it  somehow.”  With  an  abrupt  change 
of  manner  he  continued,  “ the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to 
lay  His  Hand  upon  our  sister  here  and  mayhap  my  poor 
services  may  be  the  means  of  restoring  her.  “ A spoon, 
woman,”  he  called  to  one  of  the  onlookers. 

She  brought  a tiny  horn  spoon  from  the  shelf  where 
Betty’s  spectacles  lay  in  company  with  her  snuff-box  and 
knitting  needles.  As  the  ii&ry poteen  was  poured  between 
her  parted  lips  a faint  tremor  passed  over  Betty’s  white 
face,  a touch  of  pale  colour  glowed  in  her  sunken  cheeks 
and  the  thin  hands  moved  as  if  in  pain.  Then  a 
shuddering  sigh  broke  from  her,  while  she  suddenly 
opened  her  eyes  and  raised  herself  on  her  elbow. 

“Where  am  I ?”  she  asked  in  a trembling  voice,  her 
dim  blue  eyes  wandering  over  the  group  gathered  round 
her  bed. 

“Ye  are  in  your  own  warm  corner,  Betty  dear,”  said 
Nancy  Higgins. 

“Not  in  the  place,  oh ! God  be  thanked,  not  in  the 
place  ! ” she  shrieked. 

“’Tis  safe  an’  snug  ye  are  at  home,  Betty,  woman,” 
repeated  Nancy,  soothingly,  “ but  what  place  were  ye  in 
at  all,  at  all?”' — this  in  the  veiled  inquisitive  tone  one 
might  adopt  towards  a timid  and  refractory  child.” 

“ In  hell”  she  cried  wildly,  “in  hell,  where  I saw  some 
of  my  own  people  that  went  before  me  burning  under 
my  eyes,  but  God  was  good  to  my  poor  mother  for  He 
kept  a screen  between  her  and  the  fire  because  she  had 
always  given  the  cup  o’  cold  water  an’  the  handful  o’ 
male  in  His  Name.  An’  some  were  there  that  died  a 
drunkard’s  death,  screechin’  for  a drop  of  water  to  cool 
their  lips  that  the  blue  flames  were  curlin’  round,  an’  the 
swearers  were  hanging  up  by  the  tongue,  and  the  close- 
fisted  had  their  hands  full  o’  red-hot  money,  and  those 
that  had  sinned  other  sins  had  their  heavy  punishment 
to  bear,  never  to  end — never  to  end.  An’  the  terrible 
heat,  an’  the  smell,  and  the  cries— oh  ! I can’t  get  it  out 
of  my  mind.  Bring  me  Father  Deveney — bring  me  the 
priest,”  she  wailed,  wringing  her  hands  in  a paroxysm  of 
terror. 

Garry,  the  herdsman,  broke  away  from  the  group  at 
once,  his  ruddy  face  as  pale  almost  as  the  old  woman’s 
own.  “ I’ll  bring  him  to  you,  Betty,  never  fear,”  he 
cried. 

She  lay  down  again,  white-lipped  and  panting,  then 
into  her  dim  frightened  eyes  came  a light  and  an  inde- 
scribable rapture,  such  as  a happy  soul  might  wear 
in  the  Great  Presence. 


The  hurried  breathing  grew  calmer,  and  she  spoke 
again  in  the  peaceful  tones  of  one  content  and  unafraid, 
seeing  and  exulting  over  a beautiful  vision. 

“ Then  God  heard  my  piteous  prayers,  and  took  me 
away  from  all  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  far  and 
high  into  a lovely  land.  I saw  the  streets  of  the  heavenly 
city  paved  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  the  white 
robed  people  walking  there  were  chanting  His  praise  in 
tones  sweeter  than  the  sweet  lark’s  song  in  the  spring- 
time by  the  banks  of  Finn  Water,  and  I saw  many  faces 
that  I had  known  long  before,  some  of  them  little  children 
that  used  to  dance  round  the  pole  on  May  evenings,  and 
I saw  Grania  Mulkierin,  who  died  of  the  fever  in  the 
bad  times,  walking  with  the  sunlight  falling  round  her, 
in  a beautiful  garden,  and  the  tall  flowers  bending  over 
to  touch  her  hand  as  she  passed  by.  She  knew  me  and 
smiled  and  spoke,  and  her  voice  was  like  the  trill  of  the 
thrush  at  evening,  when  the  blue  speckled  eggs  are  warm 
in  the  nest.  It  had  a motherliness  in  it  just  as  if  she 
were  very  old  and  I a little  young  child  ; ‘You  will  be 
coming  to  God  soon,  Betty,’  she  said,  ‘ When  the  stain 
is  gone,’  and  she  pointed  to  my  breast.  I looked  down 
and  saw  a spot  of  black  about  the  size  of  a crown  piece, 
and  this  was  the  sin  that  had  kept  me  out  of  heaven. 
Somehow,  I knew  then  that  there  was  hope  for  me, 
though  ten  weary  years  would  pass  before  my  release 
should  come.  And  old  blind  Paudeen  Boyle  was 
there  also,  straight  and  strong  — a young  man  and 
handsome,  with  his  bright  brown  eyes  clear  and  open, 
smiling  up  at  the  wonderful  sun.  It  hung  high  above 
a golden  veil  far  away  where  God  and  the  Blessed  Mary 
were,  but  I felt  that  there  was  no  veil  in  reality,  that 
God  was  everywhere  in  that  glorious  country  only  that 
my  world-dimmed  eyes  were  not  worthy  to  see.” 

The  old  woman  spoke  in  a different  tone  from  her 
former  utterance,  spoke  as  if  someone  were  dictating 
slowly  the  words  she  should  say,  while  she  gazed  steadily 
over-head  with  her  lips  half-parted  and  a listening  look 
on  her  face. 

“ I would  warn  my  cousin’s  son  Ned,  that  there  is  a 
fire  burning  for  him  below  to  which  he  shall  go,  through 
the  flames  of  his  lime-kiln  here,  if  he  does  not  watch  and 
pray  lest  he  enter  into  temptation.  And  up  in  the 
mountains  there’s  the  still  of  Patrick  Gallagher,  that  has 
been  the  ruin  of  more  souls  than  I can  count.  Tell 
Patrick  Gallagher  that  his  hour  is  coming,  but  the 
prayers  of  his  dead  kindred  shall  avail  him  much.  You, 
Nancy  Higgins,  shall  stand  near  the  footstool  of  God, 
where  your  little  Mary  is  waiting  for  you.  Connal 
Doherty,  you  must  stop  the  card-playing,  for  the  anger 
and  the  hot  words  spoken  over  it  are  against  your  soul’s 
salvation.” 

Connal  Doherty  grew  white  under  his  nut-brown  skin. 
The  others  crossed  themselves  in  fear,  as  her  eyes 
wandered  over  them,  calling  each  by  name  and  admon- 
ishing them  in  her  shrill  prophetic  voice. 
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Father  Deveney  stepping  in  briskly,  followed  by  the 
herdsman,  came  upon  this  scene  to  his  utter  amazement. 
He  looked  at  the  pallid  old  woman  with  the  fevered  eyes, 
at  the  awe-stricken  silent  group  gathered  round  her,  and 
waved  them  from  the  bedside.  Nothing  loth,  they  went 
out  into  the  clear  light  of  day,  clearer  after  the  gloom  of 
the  dusky  kitchen,  and  Bible  Andy  followed  shaking  his 
gray  head  sadly.  This  was  something  more  than  his 
cut-and-dry  theology  could  grapple  with. 

After  the  priest’s  visit  Betty  grew  stronger  and  calmer^ 
but  to  those  who  came  seeking  for  advice  and  a glimpse 
into  the  future  she  had  only  one  reply  to  make: — 

“ I promised  the  soggarth  that  I would  keep  the  things 
I saw  and  heard  in  my  own  heart  always,  and  that  no 
word  more  should  pass  my  lips  about  them  until  I got 
my  own  warning  to  go.” 

Many  things  that  she  prophesied  came  to  pass.  Her 
own  demise  occurred  at  the  very  hour  she  foretold,  and 
her  cousin’s  son,  who  had  scoffed  at  her  reproofs  for  his 
riotous  living,  met  his  death  by  burning  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  she  had  described. 

During  the  ten  years  that  elapsed  between  the  trance 
and  her  death  Betty’s  reputation  for  sanctity  became  so 
great  that  several  old  women  of  the  locality,  feeling  their 
span  of  life  drawing  to  an  end,  came  to  pass  their  re- 
maining days  in  the  little  quiet  house,  and  benefit  by  her 
good  example. 

Even  now,  over  fifty  years  since  then,  her  story  is  told 
round  Donegal  firesides,  and  Betty  Fryers  in  her  lonely 
grave  is  not  forgotten,  when  the  wind  whistles  down  the 
chimney  at  night,  and  the  litany  is  being  said,  for  “ all 
that  are  in  danger  on  land,  and  all  that  are  in  danger  on 
sea,  and  for  the  poor  suffering  souls  in  purgatory.” 

Ethna  Carbery. 

[Note — The  above  story  is  substantially  true,  though 
altered  somewhat  in  detail.  It  was  told  to  me  by  an 
aged  relative,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  Betty 
Fryers.] 


Shannon’s  Flowery  Banks. 

The  colleen  oge  o’  the  golden  head 
Sat  spinning  outside  her  door  ; 

And,  while  she  wound  the  flaxen  thread, 

She  sang  of  the  days  of  yore  : 

Of  one  she  sang  who  sailed  away 
To  join  the  Irish  ranks. 

With  her  " Well  aday  ! no  more  we’ll  stray 
By  Shannon’s  flowery  banks  !” 

" My  father’s  gone  to  Limerick  town  ; 

My  brothers  are  with  the  sheep  ; 

My  mother  works  a quilt  of  down 
For  the  soggarth  on  his  keep  : 

A careless  thread  I spin  to-day. 

From  coarse,  half-carded  hanks  ; 

For  my  mind’s  in  France,  far,  far  away 
From  Shannon’s  flowery  banks  !” 

She  stooped  to  tie  her  wind-blown  hair 
That  rivalled  the  morning  sun  ; 

When,  who  came  stealing  softly  there 
But  her  dear  absent  one  ! — 

‘‘  O love  !”  she  cried,  as  she  felt  his  kiss, 

" To  God  be  praise  and  thanks  ; 

For  my  heart  will  know  its  old  sweet  bliss 
By  Shannon’s  flowery  banks  !” 

P.  J.  M’Call. 


Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Fenian  Movement  of  ’67. 

(By  U.  I.  O.) 

Chapter  VI. 

The  Temptation  of  Luby. 

That  period  in  the  history  of  the  Fenian  movement, 
embraced  in  the  few  years  immediately  preceding  the 
establishment  of  the  Irish  People,  is  but  little  known.  Its 
transactions  were  carried  out  with  a secrecy  which  defied 
the  keenest  detective  genius  that  the  British  government 
could  command  ; and  the  necessity,  hitherto  existing,  of 
protecting  the  many  persons  still  living  in  Ireland,  who 
played  more  or  less  important  parts  in  the  movement, 
closed  the  gates  against  all  investigation  either  for  his- 
torical purposes  or  for  curiosity.  Hence,  it  is  that  very 
few  of  the  many  who  have  treated  this  period  in  print 
knew  anything  authentic  about  the  organisation  at  that 
time,  and  not  one  of  those  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  has  done  anything  like  justice  to  the  head  and 
front,  the  root  and  branch  of  the  organisation — James 
Stephens. 

All  who  have  undertaken  to  paint  his  portrait  in  print 
for  the  instruction  of  the  rising,  generations,  seem  to 
have  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  picking  holes  in 
his  mantle  as  leader,  or  to  seizing  upon  some  remark- 
able but  isolated  traits  in  his  character,  such  as  his 
“pride,”  his  “vanity,”  his  “coldness,”  his  “arrogance,” 
his  “domineering  manner,”  and  a host  of  other  such 
peculiarities,  any  one  of  which,  in  itself,  might  have  been 
very  deplorable  in  other  men,  but  all  of  which,  taken 
collectively,  constituted  the  remarkable  individuality  of 
the  one  man  in  all  Ireland  who  rushed  boldly  forward  to 
seize  in  his  arms,  and  take  to  his  heart,  the  almost  life- 
less body  of  his  tortured  motherland,  when  she  had  been 
deserted  as  a “ corpse  on  the  dissecting  table”  by  the 
leaders  who  had  followed  her  fortunes,  unable  to  retrieve 
them,  to  the  very  doors  of  the  charnel  house. 

This  description  does  not  exaggerate  the  state  of  our 
country  when  the  great  Head  Centre  came  to  infuse  new 
blood  into  her  exhausted  veins,  and  new  strength  into 
her  soul.  Here  are  the  words  of  a man  who  was  him- 
self a leading  spirit  in  his  time,  as  he  fled  in  despair 
from  the  political  carnage.  Gavan  Duffy,  writing  in  ’55, 
says  to  his  constituents  in  New  Ross:  “I  am  now  deter- 
mined to  retire  from  the  office  to  which  your  favour  has 
raised  me,  and,  until  better  times  arrive,  from  all  share 
and  responsibility  in  the  public  affairs  of  Ireland.  The 
Irish  popular  party  is  reduced  to  a handful,  the  popular 
organisation  is  deserted  by  those  who  created  it,  the 
prelates  of  the  Irish  Church  throng  the  ranks  of  its 
opponents.  . . . Shameless  political  profligacy  is 

openly  defended Till  all  this  is  changed 

there  seems  to  me  no  more  hope  for  the  Irish  cause  than 
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for  the  corpse  on  the  dissecting-table.  The  Irish  party 
commenced  with  fifty  adherents ; to-day  more  than  forty 
(I  fear  to  compute  how  many  more)  have  gone  over 
bodily,  or  in  spirit,  to  the  enemy.  . . . Quitting 

public  life,  I will  quit,  at  the  same  time,  my  native 
country.  I cannot  look  on  in  dumb  inaction  at  her  ruin. 
I cannot  sit  down  under  the  system  of  corruption  and 
terrorism  established  amongst  us.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Duffy,  who  was  supposed  to 
be,  to  some  extent,  imbued  with  the  revolutionary  ideas 
of  ’48,  fled  his  country  in  utter  despair.  The  treasured 
hopes  of  Ireland  were  rudely  plucked  from  her  bosom 
by  intriguing  scoundrels,  and  trampled  down  out  of  sight 
in  the  foulest  mire  of  political  profligacy  and  degradation. 
The  sorrowful  cry  of  a disillusioned  people  rang  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  hearts  of 
the  leaders  of  National  thought  were  torn  by  the  base 
treachery  of  their  colleagues.  In  a panic  of  hopelessness 
they  mutely  hung  their  heads,  while  the  storm  assailed 
them,  and  learned  to  their  bitter  cost  that  their  sacrifices 
and  example  had  so  far  been  in  vain. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  country  when  James 
Stephens  undertook  the  task  of  its  regeneration,  depend- 
ing solely  upon  those  very  traits  of  character  with  which 
his  commentators  find  fault,  but  which  in  the  aggregate 
constituted  the  secret  of  his  success.  And  what  were 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  so  cheerily  set  to 
work  at  his  stupendous  task  ? He  was  practically 
unknown,  without  friends,  without  money,  without 
position,  without  influence,  confronted  by  all  that  was 
calculated  to  dishearten  and  depress,  snubbed  by  the 
aristocracy,  sneered  at  by  the  leaders  of  the  democracy^ 
and  possessing  merely  his  love  for  Ireland,  supported  by 
an  indomitable  will  and  a self-reliance  peculiarly  his 
own.  Let  there  be  no  prejudiced  misconception  on  this 
point ; it  was  a gigantic  undertaking. 

Where  is  the  man  in  this  century,  or  in  the  last,  who, 
under  similar  conditions,  achieved  or  even  undertook  so 
much  ? And  his  efforts,  although  not  crowned  by 
unlimited  success  (which,  by  the  way,  apparently  con- 
stitutes the  difference  between  a hero  and  a knave),  have 
certainly  not  been  without  their  adequate  measure  of 
national  good,  for  they  have  taught  Irishmen  more 
eloquently  than  pen  or  tongue  could  ever  do  all  that  one 
man  who  sincerely  loves  his  country  may  accomplish 
when  he  resolves  to  set  her  free. 

Knowing  what  it  was  possible  to  win  by  determination, 
and  relying  almost  exclusively  upon  honesty  of  purpose 
and  strength  of  character,  Stephens  set  to  work  and 
achieved  more  within  four  short  years  than  those  who 
surrounded  him  could  have  done  without  him  in  half  a 
century.  Nor  was  the  opposition  he  experienced  from 
the  well-meaning  John  O’Mahony  the  only  difficulty 
with  which  he  had  to  contend.  Another  remarkable 
instance  of  misguided  ambition  presented  itself  in  one  of 
his  first  lieutenants.  Fortunately  its  existence  was  not 


of  long  duration,  for  Luby,  in  whose  soul  this  false  light 
for  a moment  glimmered,  no  sooner  recognised  his  error 
than  he  immediately,  by  a generous  impulse,  extinguished 
it  for  ever. 

Few  of  those  who  consider  their  knowledge  of  the 
inner  workings  of  the  Fenian  movement  paramount  are 
aware  of  the  incident  referred  to  ; and  since  the  circum- 
stances associated  with  it  are  nowise  discreditable  to 
Luby,  but,  on  the  contrary,  serve  rather  to  illustrate 
his  truly  noble  character,  they  may  be  herein  recorded. 

Luby  had  brains  and  ability,  and  in  most  men  gifted 
with  such  possessions  it  is  not  unnatural  to  find  ambition  ; 
but  in  him  this  salt  of  life  never  became  an  unworthy 
element  until  the  flattery  of  thoughtless  friends,  in  a 
weak  moment,  induced  him  to  entertain  the  idea  that  he 
was  an  abler  man  than  Stephens ; and,  as  such,  was  the 
man  to  lead  the  movement.  At  this  time  Stephens  was 
away  in  the  South  on  a tour  of  organization,  enlisting 
officers  and  recruits  for  the  Brotherhood,  and  canvassing 
for  the  journal  which  he  had  resolved  to  establish.  Luby 
filled  his  place  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  his  absence,  and 
being  free  from  the  influence  of  his  chief’s  impressive 
personality,  listened  more  readily  to  the  nonsense  of  his 
admirers.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  blind  to  the  duty  of 
allegiance,  which  he  owed  not  only  to  his  superior  officer 
but  to  his  country,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  turn  aside  from  the  flattering  sugges- 
tions as  to  his  own  ability  that  were  insinuated  in  his 
hearing.  Thus  he  stood  in  the  unenviable  position  of  an 
honourable  man  within  whose  brain  a fierce  struggle  for 
mastery  was  waging,  between  honour  and  duty,  on  the 
one  side,  and  personal  ambition  on  the  other. 

In  the  midst  of  such  perplexing  doubts  he  wrote  twice 
to  Stephens,  informing  him  that  a number  of  his  followers 
in  Dublin  were  beginning  to  evince  a disposition  which 
awakened  in  him  (Luby)  “ a strange  and  painful  feeling.” 
To  one  of  these  communications  Stephens  replied  as 
follows  : 

Wednesday. 

My  Dear  Friend — I trust  Mrs.  L * as  well  as  the 

new  comer  are  in  good  health,  and  that  the  increase  will 
be  an  additional  joy  to  you.  Also,  that  your  own  health 
will  steadily  improve.  But  be  prudent. 

I enclose  second  halves  of  notes.  What  is  this  “ strange 
and  painful  feeling”  you  write  about  ? You  alluded  to  it 
at  least  once  before,  leaving  me  to  conjecture  as  I might. 
Who  are  its  originators  ? Doubtless,  those  who,  for  a 
long  time,  have  done  little  or  nothing  but  criticise.  I 
find  it  to  be  an  invariable  rule  that  those  who  do  simply 
what  they  are  told  do  best.  Let  me  have  something 
explicit  about  the  matter. 

This  committee  (acting  literally  on  instruction)  are 


* Mr.  Stephens  has  verified  this  letter  as  his,  and  states  it  was 
written  in  Cork  in  the  last  week  of  August,  1863.  “ Mrs.  L.”  reférs 
to  Mrs.  Luby.  " The  committee”  was  one  formed  by  the  Brother- 
hood for  the  interests  of  the  " Irish  People.” 
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going  on  famously.  I am  sure,  now,  they  will  exceed  the 
£200. 

It  must  be  needless  to  say  that  I have  not  confined  my 
efforts  to  the  paper,  Much  has  been  reformed  and 
solidified,  and  a vast  amount  of  trade*  opened  with  new 
houses.  I am  in  the  greatest  cheer  on  the  score  of  busi- 
ness, though  sad  enough  for  private  reasons. 

Yours,  as  ever, 

J.  Warren. + 

“ The  last  part  of  this  sentence  is  for  your  eye  alonfe. 
On  reflection,  I may  as  well  add  why  I am  sad.  The 
money  I had  for  private  use  I have  devoted  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  house,  and,  unless  I meet  a friend  I have  been 
long  expecting  to  see,  there  is  little  prospect  of  getting 
what  I want,  as  this  advance  of  mine  cannot  be  deducted 
from  the  money  raised  for  the  paper. 

I leave  this  to-morrow  night,  or  on  Friday  at  latest, 
Charles  K.J  left  this  impressed  beyond  anything  I could 
say.  And  so  he  should  have  left ; for  never  before  had 
he  witnessed  anything  comparable  to  what  came  under 
his  observation  here.” 

On  receipt  of  the  foregoing  letter,  Luby  wrote  at  once 
to  Stephens,  and  acquainted  him  more  fully  with  the 
subject  of  his  doubts,  justly  attributing  their  origin  to 
men  whom  he  described  as  his  chief’s  friends.  To  this 
letter  Stephens  replied  twice  within  a few  days,  the 
latter  one  of  which  is  here  given  in  full : — 

“ Clonmel,  Sept.  7. 

My  Dear  Friend, — Lacking  the  information  I wrote 
for,  I have  changed  my  course,  but  shall  be  able  to  meet 
the  arrangements  made  with  John  § (native)  on  Wed- 
nesday evening.  The  “races”  alluded  to  were  hcna-fide, 
and  I regret  sincerely  my  inability  to  be  at  them.  The 
fault,  however,  is  none  of  mine,  Andrew  ||  having  left  a 
week  sooner  than  I had  any  reason  to  calculate  on  ; 
besides,  I could  not  have  moved  or  written  with  certainty 
a day  sooner  than  I have  done. 

You  know  by  this  time  that  your  account  of  that 
“ feeling  ” reached  me,  and  what  I think  of  it ; at  least 
to  some  extent.  The  existence  of  such  a feeling  is 
deplorable,  and  as  you  say,  “ calculated  to  have  a dis- 
heartening effect  on  the  best  of  men,”  On  me,  however, 
it  shall  have  no  permanent  effect  of  the  kind,  for  what- 
ever others  may  think  or  feel,  I shall  always  be  up  to 
myself,  to  the  highest  duty.  I desire,  too,  to  be  convinced 
that  “my  friends”  err  through  the  head  rather  than  the 
heart,  and  shall  do  all  I can  to  enable  them  to  prove  this. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  I should  not  take  the 
matter  so  easily — that  is,  tkeir  conduct  in  the  matter — 


•“Trade  with  new  houses”  refers  to  the  extension  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

t"J.  Warren" — a pseudonym  of  Stephens.  The  £200  refers  to 
subscriptions  for  his  paper. 

Í"  Charles  K.”  refers  to  Charles  Kickhara. 

§ John  Nolan,  one  of  the  most  able  organizers  of  the  Movement ; 
the  scene  of  whose  most  active  operations  was  Belfast. 

II  Andrew  Nolan,  brother  to  John  Nolan. 


but  for  my  knowledge  of  the  general  state.  This 
knowledge  gives  me  cheer  and  faith.  It  will  serve  you 
in  the  like  manner.  To  this  end  I shall  tell  you  briefly 
a few  facts.  But  allow  me  first  to  say  in  a general  wayi 
that  hitherto  everything  has  exceeded  my  expectations. 
The  facts,  then,  are  these.  The  paper  project  is  work- 
ing well  as  you  could  wish.  Cork  will  give  over  £200, 
and  other  places  since  visited  promise  fairly.  Again, 
during  the  last  ten  days  I have  made  ii  A’s,^  and  over 
30  B’s,2  nearly  all  new  ground.  These  facts  speak  for 
themselves,  and  I shall  offer  no  comment  on  them 

Miss  M‘M.,  bills  received. 

In  haste,  yours  as  ever, 

J.  Warren. 

P.S. — Mind  your  health.” 

After  the  .receipt  of  this  letter  Luby  sought  his  friend 
Father  Kenyon  and  consulted  him  on  the  subject  which 
had  been  disturbing  his  thoughts ; whereupon  this 
patriotic  priest,  whose  knowledge  of  both  Stephens  and 
Luby  was  anything  but  limited,  with  difficulty  restrained 
his  merriment  at  the  turn  Luby’s  ambition  had  taken ; 
and  when  seriously  asked  by  Luby,  whether  in  his 
(Father  Kenyon’s)  opinion,  he  (Luby)  or  James  Stephens 
was  the  better  man  to  lead  the  movement.  Father 
Kenyon  replied  with  a hearty  laugh — “ Luby,  don’t  ask 
me!” 

The  style  in  which  this  rather  ambigious,  yet  not 
to  be  mistaken  reply  was  expressed,  left  no  doubt  on 
Luby's  mind,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  latter 
received  it, — suppressing,  as  he  did,  the  humiliation  with 
which  it  must  have  overwhelmed  him  for  a moment, — 
only  proves  how  worthy  he  ever  after  was  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  chief.  After  a few 
moments  silence,  Luby  seized  the  hand  of  his  reverend 
friend,  and  thanking  him  for  his  candid  opinion  said, 
“Henceforth,  Father  Kenyon,  I know  my  duty  and  shall 
act  up  to  it.”  From  that  hour  till  he  was  removed  from 
the  dock  in  Green  Street  in  1865,  James  Stephens  had  a 
no  more  devoted  follower  than  Thomas  Clarke  Luby. 

(to  be  continued). 


Irish  Language. 


T~\o  the  Irish  people  mean  to  preserve  the  National 
^ tongue  or  not  ? If  they  do  mean  to  preserve  it, 
what  do  they  do  to  preserve  it  ? Is  anything  substantial 
done  to  preserve  it  ? The  discussion  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  press,  consequent  reports  of  statements 
made  in  a lecture  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston,  brings  again 
into  prominence  the  necessity  of  considering  these  ques- 
tions. The  gist  of  Mr.  Rolleston’s  statement  in  his 
lecture  was  that  the  Irish  people  had  not  in  the  past 


1 An  A represented  a Colonel  or  Centre. 

2 B represented  a Captain  or  Sub-Centre. 
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evinced  any  interest  in  upholding  their  language,  and 
were  not  likely  to  do  so  in  the  future.  And  in  a letter  in 
reply  to  his  critics,  he  stated,  “ I am  positive  that  no 
attempt  worth  mentioning  is  being  made  at  the  present 
day  to  “revive”  the  Gaelic  language,  or  even  to  root  it 
firmly  in  the  districts  where  it  still  lingers.  There  is  one 
way,  and  one  way  only  in  which  this  can  be  done,  and 
that  is  by  controlling  the  National  Schools.  There  must 
be  Gaelic  speaking  teachers,  Gaelic  grammars,  Gaelic 
reading  books,  arithmetics  and  geographies.  The  medium 
of  instruction  must  be  Gaelic,  and  English,  if  taught  at 
all,  must  be  taught  as  a foreign  tongue  and  through  the 
medium  of  Gaelic.  That  is  the  one  way  to  root  Gaelic 
in  the  soil,”  and  he  added,  “ I have  never  heard  of  any- 
one who  ever  dreams  of  the  possibility  of  carrying  out 
such  a programme.”  Anyone  who  has  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  subject  knows  that  the  way  indicated  by 
Mr.  Rolleston  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  National 
tongue  can  be  preserved.  Though  he  shows  a lament- 
able want  of  knowledge  of  the  efforts  made  to  have  Irish 
taught  in  the  National  Schools,  still,  the  meagre  results 
of  these  efforts  would  possibly  justify  those  less  interested 
in  Nationality  than  he  is,  in  thinking  that  no  such  efforts 
were  made.  Can  it  be  said,  however,  that  the  Irish 
people  as  a whole,  mean  to  preserve  the  National  tongue? 
The  preservation  of  the  language  of  the  Nation,  would 
under  ordinary  circumstances  be  a National  duty, — under 
existing  circumstances  it  is  an  imperative  National  duty. 
The  mere  fact  that  vast  materials  for  a National 
literature  of  a great  past  have  been,  and  are  buried  in  the 
olden  tongue,  ought  to  be  an  incentive  to  those  respon- 
sible to  afford  every  facility  to  the  people  as  a whole  for 
its  study.  Even  those  who  desire  that  the  Irish  speak- 
ing population  should  be  educated  in  English,  should 
feel  bound  to  make  some  effort  to  have  them  first 
educated  in  Irish  and  then  in  English  through  its  medium. 
What  evidence  is  there  of  any  general  desire  that  this 
National  duty  should  be  discharged?  Of  professions 
superabundance — of  work — none.  The  public  ear  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  hear  Nationality,  National  language. 
National  literature  talked  of  with  pride,  by  persons  in  a 
position  to  have  done  something  for  National  language 
and  National  literature,  but  whose  work  was  confined  to 
the  speech  that  usage  brings  so  glibly  to  the  lips.  This 
censure  it  might  be  said  applied  undoubtedly  to  public 
men  and  those  into  whose  hands  circumstances  have 
placed  educational  administration  and  not  to  the  people. 
Are  the  people  to  blame  for  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
as  regards  the  tongue  ? — Comparatively,  no.  Up  to,  and 
for  many  years  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
present  system  of  primary  education,  Irish  was  the 
language  of  almost  the  entire  country.  From  that  period 
dates  its  downward  course.  Not  because  of  the  system, 
but  for  other  and  very  different  reasons.  While  the 
State  paid  the  cost,  the  local  administration  of  the 
education  system  were  the  managers  of  the  school.  In 


the  vast  number  of  schools  in  the  Irish  speaking  districts 
the  manager  was  the  Parish  Priest.  There  were 
objections  to  the  system  when  introduced,  by  bishop  and 
priest  because  it  was  not  denominational,  there  were  no 
objections  because  the  Irish  was  not  retained  or  made  the 
medium  of  instruction  in  English,  there  was  no  demand 
that  Irish  should  be  taught,  nor  that  it  should  be  made 
the  medium  of  instruction  in  English.  It  is  true  that  it 
was  impossible  with  any  satisfactory  result  to  teach 
pupils  English  through  the  medium  of  a tongue  they  did 
not  understand,  yet  this  system  was  persevered  in, 
ignorance  was  perpetrated  and  the  National  language 
prejudiced.  The  system  commenced  then  has  been 
continued  to  our  own  time  and  is  practised  now.  In  the 
districts  which jcertainly  comprise  the  seabound  counties 
from  Donegal  to  Cork  on  the  western  and  southern 
coasts,  Irish  is  still  the  spoken  tongue,  yet  the  impossible 
method  pointed  out  is  still  persevered  with,  and  teachers 
unacquainted  with  Irish  are  still  endeavouring  to  teach 
English  to  pupils  who  know  no  other  tongue  but  Irish. 
The  policy  adopted  found  its  fitting  counterpart  in  the 
method  adopted  for  the  education  of  clergymen  who  in 
time  would  become  the  managers  of  schools,  Irish  was 
not  taught  in  the  Diocesan  Colleges,  and  as  a consequence, 
the  Irish  priesthood,  on  whom  the  responsibilities  of 
educational  administration  devolved,  became  with  rare 
exceptions  ignorant  of  their  language.  As  a further 
consequence  sermons  in  Irish,  which  the  people  were 
able  to  appreciate  and  grasp,  became  less  and  less  in 
number.  While  this  national  degredation  was  being 
accomplished  on  the  one  hand,  public  men  calling  them- 
selves Nationalists  did  nothing  to  uphold  the  language. 
O’Connell,  it  is  true,  on  one  occasion  addressed  a 
meeting  in  Irish,  but  that  was  to  foil  reporters,  and  while 
he  could  easily  have  raised  the  language  to  its  right 
position  and  compelled  its  recognition,  he  chose  the 
opposite  course.  The  leaders  of  public  movements  since 
O’Connell’s  time  have  followed,  and  still  successfully 
follow  his  example.  What  is  called  utilitarianism  ? but 
really  the  acme  of  ignorance  and  anti-nationality  has 
prevailed.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  (though  many 
do  expect),  that  public  men  should  at  middle  age  learn 
the  language,  but  what  all  expect,  and  what  all  demand, 
and  are  justified  in  demanding,  is  that  they  should 
procure,  not  by  speech  but  by  act,  the  alteration  of  the 
primary  system  of  education,  so  that  it  is  absolutely 
certain  every  Irish  boy  and^  girl  pupils  of  schools 
supported  by  the  State  shall  know  the  National  language. 

Can  the  people  as  a whole  be  censured  for  the  per- 
valent  conditions  of  things  ? Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  a people  whose  education  was  so  backward,  should 
acquiese  in  a policy  that  their  Bishops,  Clergy  and 
National  leaders  adopted,  and  which  their  then  position 
precluded  them  from  controlling.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  isolated  patriots  like  Dr.  M'Hale  should  find 
it  necessary  to  shame  the  people  from  the  use  of  English 
in  speech. 
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With  all  this  experience  of  wrong  done,  has  anything 
been,  is  anything  being  done  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the 
past  ? Owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language,  Irish  may  be  taught 
to  pupils  of  National  Schools,  but  it  is  not  an  essential 
subject,  and  no  result  fees  are  given  for  it  except  to  pupils 
of  fifth  and  sixth  classes.  Few  pupils  remain  at  school 
for  these  classes,  and  as  a result  these  concessions  are 
useless.  In  addition  to  these  difficulties  very  few 
teachers  know  Irish.  The  primary  work  to  be  done  to 
root  Irish  is  that  the  teachers  be  taught  it,  this  can  only 
be  done  effectually  in  the  teachers’  training  colleges. 
It  is  true  that  a teacher  can  teach  himself  no  matter 
where  resident,  and  can  obtain  a certificate  of  compet- 
ency, but  the  number  who  have  done  so  are  very 
limited  The  teachers’  training  colleges  now  consist  of 
(i)  the  Marlboro’  Street  Training  Colleges  for  male  and 
female  students  ; (2)  The  St.  Patrick’s,  Drumcondra, 
for  male  students  ; (3)  Baggot  Street,  Dublin,  for  female  ; 

(4)  Kildare  Place,  Church  of  Ireland  (male  and  female) ; 

(5)  De  La  Salle,  Waterford  (male). 

Since  1882,  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Irish  Language  have  been  agitating  for  the  appointment 
of  professors  of  the  Irish  language,  and  for  placing  Irish 
as  an  essential  and  not  an  optional  subject  on  the 
curriculum  of  the  first  four  named  colleges  (the  latter 
being  of  recent  formation),  and  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Young  Ireland  League,  Gaelic  League,  and  Celtic 
League,  these  bodies  have  also  been  agitating  for  these 
necessary  reforms.  The  teachers’  congresses  have  for 
years  been  making  similar  demands,  but  all  without 
success. 

Now  while  Marlboro’  Street  colleges  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education, St.  Patrick’s  and 
Baggot  Street  are  under  the  management  of  Archbishop 
Walsh.  His  Grace  professes  great  sympathy  with  Irish. 
He  has  been  over  and  over  again  appealed  to,  but  the 
professors  have  not  been  appointed.  Yet,  since  his 
Grace’s  accession  to  the  archbishopric,  nearly  two 
thousand  teachers  have  been  trained  in  the  colleges 
under  his  management.  If  these  teachers  had  been 
taught  Irish  the  national  tongue  would  be  in  a fair  way 
to  be  rooted.  If  his  Grace  had  seen  his  way  to  appoint 
these  professors,  and  to  have  made  Irish  an  essential 
subject  in  the  curriculum,  it  was  inevitable  but  that  his 
example  would  have  been  followed  in  the  Marlboro’ 
Street  colleges. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  are  indirectly 
amenable  to  Parliament  which  controls  the  funds.  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  have  also  during  these  fourteen  years 
been  repeatedly  appealed  to.  Of  promises,  many  have 
been  made.  Of  performances,  none  unless  an  occasional 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  considered 
such.  There  has  been  by  act  an  absolute  refusal — or,  if 
preferred — a failure  to  realise  that  this  is,  ist,  a national 
question ; and  2nd,  a question  demanding  proper  settle- 
ment if  the  children  of  one-fifth  of  the  people  are  to  be 
removed  from  illiteracy. 


The  Kildare  Place  traning  college  though  of  importanc^e  is 
not  of  so  much  importance  as  the  other  colleges,  as  few 
of  the  teachers  from  that  college  find  schools  in  I’'jsh- 
speaking  districts.  Nevertheless,  the  college  should  be 
up  to  the  educational  requirements.  I he  authorities  of 
the  College  of  the  Christian  Brothers— the  De  La  Salle 
Order — have  appointed  a professor  of  Irish.  1 he  college 
is  but  a few  years  in  existence;  but  its  management 
recognised  the  necessity  of  their  teachers  being  acquainted 
with  the  vernacular. 

It  is  an  easier  thing  now  to  mature  opinions  felt  than 
it  was  sixty  years  ago.  If  the  people  desire  novy  that 
their  language  shall  be  preserved,  shall  be  rooted  in  the 
soil,  they  will  make  that  opinion  felt.  They  must  do  so 
not  periodically,  but  persistently ; not  merely  on  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  and  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  upon  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  clergy 
who  are  managers  of  schools,  until  all  have  been  brought 
to  a knowledge  of  their  duties. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  concerted  action  were 
taken  by  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  not  concerted 
action  in  profession,  but  concerted  action  in  deeds  it 
would  certainly  follow  that  professors  of  Irish  would  be 
appointed  in  the  Marlboro’  Street  colleges,  every  teacher 
taught  the  tongue,  and  every  such  teacher  teaching  Irish 
to  pupils  of  all  classes.  It  is  but  a few  years  since  the 
Welsh  members  took  similar  action  in  respect  of  Welsh, 
with  the  result  that  for  years  past  every  Welsh  teacher 
must  pass  an  examination  in  Welsh,  and  the  method  of 
instruction  in  the  schools  is  altogether  lingual,  and  not 
only  this,  but  the  music  taught  is  Welsh  and  the  words 
of  the  songs  W^elsh.  W^hat  thirty  Welsh  members,  sin- 
cere upon  the  subject,  did  for  Wales,  the  Irish  members, 
if  sincere  upon  the  subject,  can  do  for  Ireland.  It 
remains  with  the  public  to  compel  them  to  do  so. 

Henry  Dixon. 


REVIEWS. 

-ra4ns==^ 

Betsy  Gray  ; By  W.  G.  Lyttle.  Published  at  the  Herald  Office, 
Bangor,  Co.  Down.  Price  6d. 

This  is  not  a new  book,  but  one  which  has  for  some  years  been 
popular  in  the  North,  and  which  we  would  like  our  readers  in  the 
other  provinces  to  become  familiar  with.  Though  written  in  the 
form  of  a story  it  gives  a fairly  accurate  and  detailed  account  of  the 
insurrection  of  ’98  in  Co.  Down,  the  district  which  Thomas  Russell 
organised  for  action.  The  main  interest  circles  around  the  pers^ 
of  Betsy  Gray,  the  heroine  of  Munro’s  battle  at  Ballynahmch, 
about  whom  we  publish  a biographical  sketch  in  this  number  along 
with  a valuable  description  of  her  grave  and  manner  of  internient. 
Those  who  are  awakened  to  an  interest  in  this  courageous  northern 
girl  should  follow  up  a reading  of  this  sketch  by  investing  in  the 
book. 

The  Leadin’  Road  to  Donegal  and  other  Stories  ; By  Mac. 
Digby  Long,  London,  Publishers. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  meet  with  an  Irish  book  of  this  class, 
got  up  in  such  admirable  style  and  issued  by  a London  publishe^ 
The  Irishman  is  admitted  as  a jester  to  the  company  of  English 
writers  where  his  more  meritorious  work  would  never  gain  him  an 
entrance.  Mac  is  capable  of  better  work  than  this,  of  better  work 
for  Ireland  we  mean.  We  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  depreciation  to- 
wards the  book  under  notice  ; but  rather  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  capacity  of  this  writer  in  a direction  which  no  London  pub- 
lisher is  so  likely  to  appreciate,  namely  as  a writer  of  patriotic 
We  venture  to  say  that  such  work  is  more  to  Mac’s  taste. 
book  is,  all  the  same,  an  excellent  one,  and  stories  like  The  Ap- 
prentice Thief,  The  Giant  of  Band  Beggar’s  Hall,  and  The  Dhorko 
are  valuable  as  folk-lore  tales  retold.  In  Mickey  Maguire  consider- 
ables kill  in  character-sketching  is  evident,  but  taken  aU  in  all 
Barney  Roddy’s  Penance  is  the  best  told  story,  and  abounds  most 
in  that  breadth  of  humour  which  will  make  the  book  popular. 
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Right  and  Might. 

Sad  is  the  cry  of  the  wind  on  the  wastes  of  the  sea, 

Sadder  the  sigh  of  our  hearts,  Eire  ! for  thee. 

Swift  and  fierce  the  lance  of  the  lightning  flies  ; 

More  swift,  more  fierce  our  wrath  till  thine  anguish  dies. 

Who  shall  stay  the  surge  of  the  tireless  tide  ? 

He  who  shall  stay  our  march,  and  none  else  beside. 

Who  shall  still  the  skies  when  the  thunders  roar  ? 

Only  he  who  shall  still  our  storm  of  war. 

Heart  of  our  hearts,  Eire  ! thou  hast  the  right ; 

Heart  of  our  hearts  ! it  is  thou  shalt  have  the  might. 

Nay  ! since  thine  is  the  right,  this  day  art  thou 
Mightier  far  than  the  foe  that  wrongs  thee  now. 

Be  it  this  year,  or  be  it  a thousand  hence, 

They  shall  vanish  who  do  thee  violence. 

God  from  His  heavens  can  bid  the  sun  withdraw, 

But  not  His  infinite  justice,  not  this  Law  ! 

Lionel  Johnson. 


AT  EASTERTIDE. 


HE  Spring  is  wakening  through  our  island, 
with  wealth  of  flowers  on  hill  and  field, 
new  leaves  on  all  trees  of  the  wood, . 
shadows  from  drifting  clouds  in  the  April 
blue,  and  sudden  outshining  of  the  sun 
through  the  quickly  passing  showers. 
Those  who  love  Erin  feel  their  hearts  now  touched  with 
a deeper  tenderness,  since  they  may  proudly  love  her  for 
the  beauty  that  God  has  given  her  as  well  as  for  her 
noble  worth.  Far  and  wide  through  the  island  they 
look  upon  the  grass  growing  green,  and  flower-starred 
over  the  graves  of  other  sons  who  loved  Ireland  and  were 
faithful  unto  death.  Yet  they  look  upon  these  graves 
and  think,  haply,  of  their  own  with  never  a shade  of 
sorrow,  for  the  glad  hope  of  the  Eastertide  illumines 
those  sepulchres  with  a greater  glory  than  the  spring 
sunshine.  The  hearts  of  the  martyrs  and  heroes  may  be 
dust  beneath  the  sod,  but  their  souls  have  arisen  and 
passed  into  heavenly  places,  still  cherishing,  let  us 
dare  to  believe  that  love  which  was  stronger  than  death, 


and  the  patriot’s  zeal,  which  made  them  glad  to  suffer 
pain  and  exile  and  imprisonment  for  holy  Ireland’s  sake. 

This  is  the  most  ennobling  of  all  thoughts,  and  one 
which  raises  us  above  weakness  and  despair.  When  we 
feel  that  we  are  few  and  frail,  and  see  our  enemies  a 
multitude  before  us  fn  invincible  array ; when  there  is 
no  great  leader’s  voice  to  speak  out  calmly  above  the 
din  of  strife,  some  there  may  be  who  would  sheathe  the 
sword  and  abandon  the  hope  of  freedom  ; but,  looking 
on  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  and,  with  the  memory  that 
they  live  immortally,  despair  like  this  is  impossible,  save 
to  the  coward  and  the  faithless. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a courageous  and 
eloquent  speech,  uttered  in  centuries  gone  by,  a young 
northern  chieftain,  ere  he  marched  to  his  proudest  victory 
over  the  invader.  Those  words  should  inspire  the  young 
Irishmen  of  to-day  with  a stronger  faith  in  their  country’s 
future ; and  the  memory  of  him  who  uttered  it,  and  of 
other  heroes  like  him,  should  make  them  certain  that 
God,  who  in  times  past,  has  given  some  of  the  noblest 
souls  of  His  creation  to  serve  Ireland’s  cause,  is  surely 
guiding  her  through  dark  and  perilous  ways  unto  some 
glorious  destiny. 

One  Eastertide  long  ago,  on  Tara  Hill,  Patrick  the 
Apostle,  sent  hither,  as  he  has  himself  recorded,  by  a 
divine  call,  kindled  the  light  of  faith  in  Erin.  Centuries 
later,  beside  the  blue  waves  of  Dublin  Bay,  on  a Good 
Friday,  the  pagan  hordes,  whose  incursions  threatened 
the  safety  of  Christendom,  fell  before  the  conquering 
swords  of  Brian’s  hosts,  never  to  rally  again  in  conflict 
with  the  Cross.  To  these  recorded  feats  we  add  one 
legend  of  Eastertide  that  is  told  among  the  peasantry  of 
our  Antrim  hills  at  the  present  day — namely,  that,  on  the 
day  of  the  Crucifixion,  Conal  Carnach,  Champion  of  the 
Red  Branch  Knights,  who  hadi  gone  over  sea  to  exhibit 
his  deeds  of  prowess  among  the  Romans,  stood  on  the 
hill  of  Calvary,  and  was  a witness  of  the  world’s 
redemption. 

A land  which  cherishes  such  glorious  memories,  such 
beautiful  and  holy  traditions,  which  has  passed  through 
suffering  for  seven  centuries,  without  submitting  to  the 
yoke,  cannot  be  forever  in  chains,  the  slave  of  a land 
whose  reliance  is  not  on  right,  but  on  might,  and  whose 
hope  is  not  God,  but  Mammon. 

Some  day,  let  us  be  faithful  in  believing  it,  suddenly 
and  radiantly  as  the  coming  of  the  dawn,  the  light  of 
liberty  will  shine  across  the  Isle  of  Erin.  Her  sons, 
from  centre  to  sea,  and  far  across  the  ocean  waves  where 
they  dwell  in  exile,  will  be  summoned  and  rallied  and  led 
by  a voice  of  strong  command  to  one  more  struggle  to- 
wards the  goal  of  freedom.  After  all  who  have  nobly 
striven  and  fallen  and  failed,  it  will  be  granted  at  length 
to  one,  the  most  blessed  of  all  Erin’s  God-given  sons  to 
lead  her  hosts  to  victory. 

Our  eyes  may  be  closed  in  death  before  the  dawn,  and 
our  graves  may  be  green  in  the  valleys  through  which 
they  march ; yet  shall  our  arisen  souls,  by  right  of  the 
hope  they  cherished,  by  right  of  the  love  they  bore  to 
Erin,  share  in  the  glory  of  that  inevitable  hour  of 
triuipph. 
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The  Captain’s  Daughter. 


*■  And  if  for  want  of  leaders  we  lost  at  Vinegar  Hill, 

We’re  ready  for  another  fight  and  love  our  country  still.” 


ILLICENT  sank  into  the  large  oaken 
chair  which  Donohue  wheeled  into  a niche 
in  the  hall  out  of  the  draught  as  much  as 
possible,  for  even  in  the  shelter  of  the 
house  the  air  was  cold,  and  the  young 
girl  was  shivering  somewhat,  though  still 
wearing  her  seal  jacket.  The  tiles  of  the  hall  were  chill 
as  ice,  and  even  the  moonlighters  had  to  stamp  their 
feet  now  and  then  to  keep  up  some  warmth. 

“ I would  bring  you  into  the  dining-room,”  she  said, 

“ and  light  a fire,  only  that  might  bring  someone  up  to 
the  house.  Bat  or  Denis,  if  they’re  about,  and  I don’t 
want  them  here  yet.” 

“ Wait  a minute.  Miss,  and  I’ll  make  ye  more  com- 
fortable,” said  O’Callaghan,  catching  sight  of  a great 
Indian  tiger  skin  rug  that  sprawled  in  all  its  striped 
glory  of  black  and  yellow  across  the  inner  hall.  He 
took  it  up  and  laid  it  across  Millicent’s  knees,  wrapping 
it  carefully  under  her  feet,  till  she  looked  like  some  bar- 
barian queen,  Meave  or  Boadicea,  throned  in  state  and 
surrounded  by  her  warriors. 

She  began  somewhat  shyly  and  timidly  at  first,  and 
^ her  voice  trembled  when  she  met  the  glance  of  some  of 
the  fierce  eyes  that  looked  on  her  from  behind  the 
masks.  As  she  went  on,  she  addressed  herself  either  to 
Donohue,  whose  memories  of  the  grand  old  times  of 
drilling,  before  he  sank  so  low  as  moonlighting,  had 
awakened  her  sympathies,  or  to  O’Callaghan  the  captain, 
who  seemed  to  her  in  his  strong  young  manhood  worthy 
to  serve  in  a nobler  cause. 

“ I want  you  to  understand  distinctly,”  she  said,  “the 
reason  why  I won’t  let  you  have  the  guns.  It  is  because 
you  can’t  tell  me  what  you  want  them  for,  and  I’m 
afraid  it  can’t  be  for  anything  right  ; there’s  no  drilling 
going  on  now,  as  this  man  beside  me  has  said,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  for  poaching  you  want  them.  What  then  ?” 

“ Oh,  just  for  a bit  of  divilment,  my  lady,”  said  old 
Shaugheny,  “and  just  to  have  them.  A man  isn’t  a 
man  at  all  except  he  has  a gun  and  knows  the  use  av  it,” 
and  he  caressed  the  brown  stock  of  his  with  a touch  as 
tender  as  that  of  a mother  stroking  down  the  curls  of  a 
favourite  child. 

Millicent  bent  forward  and  regarded  the  rifle  which 
Shaugheny  hugged,  then  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. “ Why,  ’tis  a splendid  Express,  as  good  as  my 
father’s  own!” 

“An’  well  she  may  be,”  said  Shaugheny,  “ considherin’ 
where  she  came  from,  an’  that  was  in  the  proudest  an’ 
the  sthrongest  castle  that  is  in  the  bordhers  av  Cork  and 
Kerry,  or  Ireland  itself  for  that  matter,  before  she  came 


to  hide  in  the  dark  betwixt  roof  an’  rafthers  av  Shemus 
Shaugheny’s  sheeling.” 

“ Ah,  now  you  have  told  me  your  name,”  said  Milli- 
cent, laughing,  “though  you  wouldn’t  show  your  face. 
So  now  perhaps  you  will  take  off  that  horrible  black  rag, 
Mr.  Shaugheny,  and  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  the  bit 
of  divilment  you  want  guns  for.  Is  it  something  the 
evil  one  himself  would  prompt  you  to  ?” 

Shaugheny  was  silent  and  made  no  move  to  take  off 
the  mask.  “ Well,”  said  Millicent,  I will  ask  no  more 
questions.  I promised  to  tell  you  something.  I must 
lose  no  more  time.  To  begin  with,  perhaps  you 
know  Denis  Devane,  our  groom,  and  perhaps  you  don’t. 
He  was  always  encouraging  me  to  talk,  telling  me  things 
when  he  took  me  out  riding,  and  though  we  had  no 
books  of  the  right  sort  at  home,  till  I was  bigger  and 
had  pocket  money  of  my  own  to  spend  on  them  I 
knew  all  about  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  martyrs ; I 
was  a real  rebel  at  heart ! Oh,  as  far  back  as  ever  I 
remember.  I was  a little  mixed  about'things,  you  know, 
and  couldn’t  have  told  you  whether  Hugh  O’Neill  hadn’t 
lived  about  the  time  of  Brian  Boru,  or  whether  Red. 
Hugh  hadn’t  something  to  do  with  the  Red  Branch 
Knights,  and  I am  not  sure  whether  Denny  knew  himself, 
and  perhaps,  indeed,  and”  she  laughed  archly,  “perhaps 
you  don’t  either.  In  that  ancient  history,  except  you 
have  books,  you  aren’t  very  exact  about  dates,  but  when 
it  came  to  talking  of  later  days  Denny  was  all  right,  and 
there  are  three  dates  he  dinned  into  my  head.  Ninety- 
eight,  Forty-eight,  and  Sixty-seven,  and  when  he  talked 
of  Sixty-seven,”  here  she  nodded  at  Donohue,  “he  always 
sighed  like  you,  and  said : ‘ An’  that  was  the  end  up  an’ 
finish  av  it  all,  an’  a poor  show  it  was  only  for  the 
Martyrs’ — the  Manchester  three  he  meant,  and  I used  to 
get  quite  angry  and  say  that  it  wasn’t  the  end.  For 
it  was  most  aggravating,  you  know,  to  think  that 
everything  should  happen  before  one  was  born,  and  that 
there  was  to  be  nothing  to  look  forward  to.  At  last, 
one  day  we  were  riding  up  the  glen  and  three  men  came 
along  and  stopped  Denny.  I rode  on  and  waited,  but 
they  talked  and  talked,  oh,  ever  so  long,  so  at  last  I 
galloped  away  and  after  a bit  turned  and  met  poor 
Denny  coming  trotting  along,  looking  as  if  he  had  heard 
the  worst  of  bad  news.  I asked  him  what  was  wrong. 

‘ Is  it  your  mother,  Denny.  Is  she  dead  or  what.’  ‘ It 
is  my  mother,’  he  said.  ‘ Not  the  craytur  that’s  in  the 
gate  lodge  wid  me,  but  the  poor  ould  woman  herself.” 

Donohue  had  leaned  forward,  suddenly  roused  out  of 
his  apathy,  and  ejaculated  half  unconsciously:  “’Twas 
at  the  four  road  ends,  my  lady;  shure  don’t  I mind  the 
day  an’  hour,  an’  I was  just  back  from  Limerick  city 
where  I heard.” 

“Oh,  then  you  know  why  Denny  was  so  sorrowful ! I 
was  puzzled  at  first  as  to  the  other  old  woman  who 
wasn’t  his  mother  at  the  lodge  gate,  till  he  reminded  me 
of  the  song  that  explained  it  by  lilting  a line  or  two  of 
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‘ The  Shan  Van  Vocht.’  What  is  wrong  about  Ireland  ? 

I gasped.  Is  there  going  to  be  a rising  ?” 

“ ’Tis  not  a risin’,  but  a sinkin’  that’s  cornin’  round, 
Miss  Millicent,”  said  he;  “and  as  I tould  ye  ’67  was  the 
finish  up  and  end  av  all.  An’  they’re  goin’  to  thry  a 
new  tack,  and  uphould  some  av  the  boys  that’s  been  fool 
enough  to  go  into  the  English  Parliament,  but  cute 
enough  to  stand  up  and  raise  rows  there.  And  there’s  to 
be  no  more  of  the  old  work  or  makin’  ready  for  it ; but 
only  general  ruction  and  desthruction,  an’  contrari- 
ness against  landlords ; an’  law ! ’twill  be  as  bad  as  a 
general  rebellion,  an’  they  have  a man  found  that  can 
head  it  by  turnin’  the  whole  English  Parliament  tupsy 
turvy,  and  there’s  piles  of  money  coming  from  Ameri- 
kay.” 

Donohue  groaned  more  dismally  than  ever.  “Aye, 
faith  ! Good  money  in  plenty,  and  it’s  gone  to  waste  it 
has  from  that  black  day  to  this.  Money  enough  to  have 
arrumed  every  man  that’s  willin’  and  waitin’  for  arrums 
in  Ireland.” 

“Well,”  went  on  Millicent,  “that  was  what  Denny 
told  me,  and  it  all  came  about,  and  is  going  on  now ; but 
little  as  I was  I didn’t  much  like  the  idea  of  it,  espe- 
cially as  Denny  seemed  to  imply  that  the  others  weren’t 
to  do  anything  more  but  simply  keep  quiet  and  wait, 
and  I quite  sympathised  with  his  sorrow  over  the  news 
that  he  thought  so  bad  for  the  poor  old  woman.  It  was 
just  a few  days  after  this  that  I was  out  walking  by  my- 
self, and  came  to  where  the  brook  runs  out  from  the  wood 
under  the  bridge  up  there.  It  was  a lovely  bright  day, 
and  I went  down  and  sat  among  the  big  stones  at  the 
river  side  and  watched  the  water  sliding  along,  and 
thought  over  everything  ; and  began  .to^get  so  indignant 
and  angry  at  the  idea  that  it  was  maybe  true  what 
Denny  said,  and  that  ’67  was  the  end  up  of  everything, 
and  there  was  to  be  nothing  more  but  begging  for 
benefits  from  the  English,  and  teasing  and  worrying 
them  into  giving  them.  It  was  then  that  I got  the  idea 
of  joining  myself;  joining people,  I mean,”  and  she 
nodded  at  Donohue.  “I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I did  it 
quite  right,  however  I meant  well,  and  I have  never 
changed  my  mind,  and  hold  to  it  yet.” 

Donohue  took  off  his  hat  and  held  out  his  hand.  “God 
bless  you,  miss,  the  intention  was  good  anyway.” 

“It  was  a sort  of  vow  I took,”  said  Millicent.  “There 
was  no  one  to  tell  me  how,  but  I had  been  reading  about 
Joshua  and  other  people  in  the  Bible,  you  know,  with 
my  governess,  and  they  generally  took  a stone  up  out  of 
a river  and  set  it  up  when  they  vowed  anything.  I ex- 
pect they  were  very  big  stones,  like  the  giant’s  finger  or 
the  leaning  stones  in  the  glen.  Mine  was  quite  a little 
one,  just  as  heavy  as  I could  carry,  and  it’s  there  yet,  in 
a hollow  under  a whin  bush  between  the  bank  and  the 
bridge.  I plucked  a flower,  too,  that  grew  beside,  to 
wear  always.  I have  to  be  away  in  England  at  school, 
you  know,  and  I like  to  look  at  it  and  remember  about 


the  stone.”  She  took  a little,  old-fashioned  gold  locket 
from  her  neck  and  opened  it  in  Callaghan’s  hand.  On 
one  side,  under  glass,  ♦was  a lock  of  fair  hair,  her 
brother’s,  who  died  in  India’;  on  the  other  a little,  dried 
yellow  blossom  and  some  green  leaves. 

“ Is  it  a shamrock  ?”  said  Donohue. 

“No,  it’s  not,”  she  answered  ; “it  is  a flower  called 
birds-foot,  and  it  has  leaves  like  a shamrock,  but  lovely 
yellow  scented  blossoms,  and  it  covers  all  the  banks  by 
the  river  side.  I plucked  that  little  sprig  all  those  years 
ago.” 

The  little  locket  was  handed  from  one  to  the  other 
reverently  as  a sacred  relic.  “ And  now.  Captain  Moon- 
light,” said  Millicent,  “now  that  you  know  what  I am, 
perhaps  you  would  give  me  a promise.  Don’t  go  on  any 
more  with  this  wild  sort  of  work.  I am  afraid  some  of 
you  must  have  done  really  wicked  things.  When  you 
have  a gun  there  is  such  a temptation  to  shoot ; and 
people  have  been  shot,  though  not  dead.  I’m  glad  to  say, 
not  far  from  here.  Even  if  it  wasn’t  your  doing,  some 
of  you  might  get  blamed  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
hanged  maybe !” 

“ ’Tis  no  disgrace  to  be  hanged,”  said  Shaugheny, 
doggedly.  “ Some  of  the  best  and  bravest  boys  came  to 
that  end.” 

“ It  depends  upon  what  it  is  for,”  said  Millicent.  “ It 
is  a great  and  horrible  disgrace  and  a shameful  death, 
except  it  was  for  something  like  what  Emmet  suffered 
for,  and  then  the  shame  is  turned  into  a glory.  Poor 
Wolfe  Tone  didn’t  think  of  it  that  way  though.  But  if 
you  know  people  who  are  brave  and  not  afraid  to  die 
you  should  lead  them  to  an  honourable  path,  and  make 
heroes  and  patriots  of  them,  instead  of — you  will  pardon 
me  for  saying  it — instead  of  Moonlighters.” 

O’Callaghan  was  hanging  his  head,  and  flushed  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair. 

“’Tis  easy  for  a lady  like  you  to  be  talkin’,”  said 
Shaugheny,  “but  if  you  had  suffered  what  I have  seen 
some  suffer,  aye  and  my  own  flesh  and  blood  they  were 
some  of  them,  through  landlord  tyranny.” 

“ Great  wrongs  have  been  done,”  said  Millicent,  “ and 
may  God  forgive  those  that  are  maddened  to  do  wrong 
in  revenge.  But  this  foolish,  wild  way  does  not  cure  the 
wrong,  only  brings  the  hand  of  tyranny  down  more 
heavily  on  you,  and  the  hand  of  the  law  too ; and  it’s 
English  tyranny  you  should  all  be  impatient  of,  and  some 
of  those  who  are  fiercest  against  the  landlords  never 
think  of  that.” 

“ And  what  would  you  have  us  do?”  said  O’Callaghan. 
“ Are  we  to  sit  down  and  do  nothing  but  wait  till  times 
change  ?” 

“ I can’t  tell  you  what  to  do,”  said  Millicent  suddenly, 
laughing.  “ You  are  looking  at  me  as  if  I were  the 
Captain  and  you  wanting  orders.  But  really  when  I 
come  to  think  of  it  I am  very  ignorant,  and  I don’t  know 
that  I can  tell  you  anything  except  to  try  and  And  some- 
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one  else  who  can.  Meantime  there’s  a great  deal  you 
can  be  learning.  I know  what  soldiers  have  to  study, 
for  my  brother  Louis,  who  is  dead,  went  in  for  an  ex- 
amination, and  I have  all  his  books  yet  about  artillery 
practice  and  tactics  and  all  that.”  She  rose  suddenly 
from  her  feet,  as  if  struck  by  a brilliant  idea.  “ You  can 
have  the  books  anyhow  !” 

Shaugheny  laughed.  “ There’s  not  much  book  lamin’ 
among  us,  my  lady  ; and  I doubt  I’ll  hardly  take  kindly 
to  sittin’  at  home  of  nights,  with  glasses  on  my  nose 
maybe,  doubled  over  a book.”  The  old  cynic  was  still 
inclined  to  mock  at  Millicent  and  to  strive  to  dispel  the 
effect  which  her  girlish  confidences  had  produced  on  the 
men. 

“ Oh,  you  won’t  have  to  sit  at  home,”  she  said. 
“ These  books  will  tell  you  how  to  study  the  hillsides, 
and  the  glens  and  the  rivers  and  the  railways,  with  a 
view  to  knowing  what  to  do  if  the  enemy  was  advancing. 
You  can  go  roving  around  on  expeditions  in  the  style  of 
the  military  manoeuvres.  As  far  as  I can  see  it  was 
always  for  the  want  of  some  simple  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  that  sort  that  failure  came  before,  not  for  want  of 
courage  and  pluck.  You  should  study  your  own  district 
of  country  anyhow,  and  get  to  know  how  many  men  and 
what  arms  could  hold  it.  Time  enough  for  the  arms 
yet ! The  men  must  be  got  first,  and  the  times  must 
change.” 

Millicent  departed  upstairs  and  came  down  in  a few 
minutes  with  a dusty  pile  of  books,  while  she  confided  to 
O’Callaghan  “they  don’t  look  very  interesting,  but  if  you 
read  a little  bit  at  a time  and  explain  it  to  the  others,  and 
get  them  to  practice,  you  will  get  quite  interested.  You 
can  practice  at  being  scouts  and  spies,  and  battalions  of 
the  enemy.  You  can  even  arrange  for  advances  on 
Gortnacesh,  and  let  me  see  something  of  what  you  are 
doing.  Only  I hope  you  won’t  be  taken  for  poachers 
or  moonlighters,  and  you  aren’t  that  any  more.” 

The  men  now  made  ready  to  depart,  and  the  door  was 
flung  open.  They  filed  out  into  the  lawn  and  stood  in 
rank  to  give  a parting  salute  to  the  Captain’s  daughter  ; 
they  did  not  dare  to  break  the  stillness  of  the  winter  with 
a single  cheer,  but  as  they  turned  to  march  away  under 
the  over  arching  frosted  branches  through  which  the  stars 
glimmered,  each  hat  was  uplifted  and  waved,  and  Milli- 
cent in  acknowledgment  fluttered  a white  handkerchief 
from  the  steps  where  she  stood  till  they  disappeared. 
Then  she  came  into  the  house  to  kindle  a fire,  and  make 
herself  cosy  for  the  night  whilst  awaiting  the  return  of 
the  servants. 

We  shall  not  tarry  with  her  further  or  describe  the 
return  of  Bat  and  Denny,  and  the  maids,  and  their 
surprise  at  finding  the  young  lady  home  in  Gortnacesh, 
but  follow  the  moonlighters  in  their  tramp  over  the  hard 
ringing  icy  roads  and  frosty  hills.  . One  after  another 
parted  from  the  band  and  stole  away  in  the  direction  of 
his  own  dwelling,  till  at  last  Captain  Moonlight  stood 


alone  on  a craggy  hill-top  watching  the  departure  of  the 
last  of  his  men.  Ilis  home  was  a few  miles  further 
ahead,  but  he  turned  as  so  n as  his  companion  was  out  of 
sight,  and  racing  down  the  hill  slope,  leaped  one  low  wall 
after  another  and  stood  on  the  road  that  led  back  towards 
Gortnacesh.  Here  he  paused  to  hide  his  gun,  un- 
buttoning his  waistcoat,  and  shoving  the  barrel  down  his 
waistband  till  it  was  comfortably  sheathed  along  his 
knee,  the  stock  tucked  under  his  armpit,  and  his  hand  in 
his  trouser  pocket  holding  the  barrel,  then  with  a some- 
what stiff  ungainly  stride,  he  went  boldly  along  past  the 
little  police  station  and  on  to  the  place  that  Millicent  had 
described  where  the  brook  came  out  of  the  wood.  He 
passed  down  the  little  path  beside  the  bridge,  and  came 
to  the  stones  on  the  water  edge,  took  his  gun  from  its 
uncomfortable  position,  and  laid  it  on  the  crisp  and 
sparkling  turf,  which  in  summer  was  golden  with  the 
yellow  birds-foot  blossom.  A withered  furze  bush  hung 
from  the  bank  over  the  stream,  and  under  its  knotted 
root  was  a hollow  like  a fairy  cavern.  O’Callaghan  knelt 
down  and  looked  into  the  dark  hollow,  but  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  ; he  stretched  in  his  hand,  and  touched  the  stone, 
kept  his  hand  there  for  a moment  while  his  lips  mur- 
murmed  something  like  a prayer,  then  he  grasped  his  gun 
and  rose  erect,  and  from  that  moment  was  Captain 
Moonlight  no  more. 

Several  years  had  passed  by,  and  during  that  time 
Captain  O’Brien’s  family  lived  chiefly  abroad,  as  the 
health  of  his  wife  necessitated  residence  in  a less  change- 
able climate  than  that  of  Ireland  ; and,  when  at  last 
Millicent  came  back  to  Ireland,  it  was  not  to  her  girl- 
hood’s home  of  Gortncesh,  but  to  another  home,  still 
upon  the  Kerry  border  and  not  very  far  away.  It  was 
on  a night  of  May,  Philip  Stack  and  the  young  bride, 
whom  he  had  brought  back  from  France  to  her  native 
land,  were  driving  up  a lonely  road  towards  the  castle  in 
the  glen,  over  which  Millicent  was  to  reign.  She  looked 
out  of  the  carriage  window,  her  eyes  dim  with  tears  of 
happiness  at  seeing  the  old  familiar  places.  Suddenly 
turning  a sharp  corner  of  the  mountain  road,  the  carriage 
was  illuminated  by  the  glare  of  an  enormous  bonfire, 
and  from  a group  of  dark  figures  went  up  a cheer  that 
made  the  horses  startle  and  rear.  Philip  stood  up  and 
waved  his  hat,  scanning  the  faces,  plainly  seen  in  the 
firelight,  to  recognise  some  of  his  tenantry  ; then,  with  a 
puzzled  expression,  he  turned  to  his  wife  : “ These  must 
be  some  of  the  Gortnacesh  people  come  over  to  do  you 
honour,  Milly,  my  dear.  I don’t  know  one  of  the 
crowd  !” 

Millicent  looked  from  the  window,  and  a tall  figure 
vaulted  the  wall  and  stood  on  the  road  within  speaking 
distance.  It  was  O’Callaghan. 

“ Welcome  home  to  a betther  counthry  than  you  left, 
my  lady  ! There’s  good  hope  of  old  Ireland.” 

She  would  have  answered,  but  the  startled  horses 
bolted  forward,  and  all  she  could  do  was  to  wave  her 
hand,  as  the  carriage  rolled  away  out  of  the  flare  of  the 
dancing  flames. 

It  was  after  that,  and  for  the  first  time,  that  she  told 
Philip  of  her  interview  with  Captain  Moonlight  and  his 
men.  Iris  Olkyrn. 

The  End. 
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The  Shrines  & Sepulchres  of  Ireland’s 
Illustrious  Dead. 


By  Enrei. 


Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald’s  Grave,  and  a Brief  Sketch 
of  her  Life. 

(In  this  connexion,  a notice  of  the  last  resting-place  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald’s  widow,  and  some  brief  account  of  her  now 
almost  forgotten  career  may  not  be  misplaced). 

The  early  history  of  Pamela,  as  the  wife  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  best  known  to  history,  is  involved 
in  much  mystery  which  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  unveil  within  the  limits  of  this  article.  Suffice  it  to 
say  of  that  history  there  are  two  versions  which  may  be 
thus  summarized.  The  first  being  that  Pamela  was 
the  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman  of  good  family 
named  Seymour,  was  born  in  Newfoundland  in  1776, 
and  on  the  death  of  her  father  became  the  adopted 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Madame  De  Genlis,  then  a 
lady-in-waiting  to  the  Duchess  De  Chartres,  afterwards 
wife  of  the  Duke  D’Orleans  (Philippe  Egalite).  In 
1792  she  was  first  met  in  Paris  by  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, who  followed  her  thence  on  the  the  flight  of  her 
family  from  the  terrors  of  the  Revolution  to  Tournay, 
where  he  made  his  proposal  of  marraige  and  was 
accepted  on  the  27th  December,  1793.  The  second 
account  of  the  parentage  of  Lord  Edward’s  bride  is 
still  more  tersely  stated  in  the  list  of  marriages 
published  in  the  Masonic  Magazine  for  January,  1793 
(page  96) : — “The  Honourable  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the  County  of  Kildare,  to  Madame 
Pamela  Capet,  daughter  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
ci-devant  Duke  of  Orleans." 

During  her  husband’s  imprisonment,  it  is  stated  that 
Lady  Fitzgerald  pawned  all  her  jewellery  in  order  to 
bribe  one  of  his  jailers  to  procure  his  escape,  and  that 
having  accepted  the  bribe  that  man  then  gave  informa- 
tion of  the  design  to  the  Government.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  at  the  time  of  Lord  Edward’s  death  his  wife  was 
then  in  her  23rd  year  and  the  mother  of  three  children, 
of  whom  the  youngest  was  about  six  weeks  old.  The 
tender  age  of  the  infant  at  the  breast,  the  weak  and 
delicate  state  of  the  mother,  rendered  still  more  precar- 
ious by  all  her  anxieties  and  sufferings  on  account  of 
her  husband’s  unhappy  fate,  entered  not  into  the  con- 
sideration of  Lord  Camden  and  his  counsel  when  they 
issued,  as  they  then  did,  their  imperative  and  base 
order  for  Lady  Fitzgerald’s  banishment  and  immediate 
departure  from  Ireland  under  such  lamentable  circum- 
stances. Nor  did  she  receive  any  effectual  assistance 
even  from  those  members  of  her  husband’s  family  from 
whom  it  might  have  been  expected. 


On  her  expulsion  from  Ireland,  Lady  Fitzgerald 
proceeded  to  England  with  her  children,  and  was  kindly 
received  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  Goodwood,  where 
Lord  Edward’s  mother  was  then  sojourning. 

Some  years  later  she  again  married  and  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Pitcairn,  American  Consul  at  Hamburgh, 
was  separated  from  him,  and  retook  the  name  she  should 
never  have  changed. 

After  many  vicissitudes,  into  which  it  would  be 
superfluous  in  this  connection  to  enter,  she  ultimately 
returned  to  France,  where  she  received  a small  pension 
from  Louis  Philippe,  Due  D’Orleans  ; and  finally  having 
sought  and  obtained  the  ministrations  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  Pamela  died  in  No.  7 Rue  Richepanse,  Paris, 
on  the  8th  November,  1831,  and  was  buried  in  Mont- 
martre Cemetery. 

In  a series  of  articles  recently  issued  in  pamphlet  form 
by  a Dublin  Journal,  on  a subject  somowhat  similartothat 
herein  dealt  with,  some  erroneous  statements  are  made 
in  connection  with  her  tomb  in  Paris.  Those  errors 
may  be  here  referred  to  since  they  show  the  great 
historical  value  attaching  to  the  work(Madden’s  “United 
Irishmen  ’’)  from  which  the  present  memoir,  has  to  a 
large  extent,  been  summarised;  besides  that,  the  subse- 
quent removal  of  Pamela’s  remains  from  Paris  to  England, 
might  have  been  obviated  had  the  late  Mr.  J.  P. 
Leonard,  or  the  members  of  Lord  Edward’s  family  who 
subscribed  toward  their  removal,  consulted  that  work. 

The  pamphlet  above  alluded  to,  states  that  the  grave 
of  Pamela  was  unknown  till  1879,  when  Mr.  Leonard 
accidently  discovered  it,  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
desecration  of  having  the  remains  thrown  into  the  “ fosse 
commune,"  which  was  about  to  be  done,  since,  as  is 
also  stated,  “ the  lease  of  the  grave  was  only  for  ten  years." 

“ I sent  for  a mason  and  had  an  estimate  prepared  of 
ths  expense  of  thoroughly  repairing  and  embellishing, 
and  in  the  course  of  a week  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  tomb  of  Pamela,  which  had  fallen  into  such 
utter  decay,  completely  restored.” 

Nor  was  this  learned  author,  the  accuracy  of  whose 
historical  statements  is  unimpeachable,  quite  satisfied 
with  the  entry  in  the  cemetery  register  till  he  further 
verified  it,  after  considerable  trouble,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the“Listes  des  Decees”  of  1831,  preserved  in 
the  “ Bureau  des  Archives,”  in  which  he  discovered 
the  following  entry  : — “ Concession  en  perpetuite  de  terrain 
le  9 Decembre,  1831.  Dans  le  cimetiere  du  Nord  pour  y fon- 
der a perpetuite  la  sepulchre  particuliere  de  la  dite  Dame  Ste- 
phanie Symes,  veuve  en  ler  nocesde  Lord  Kdouard  Fitzgerald, 
2nde  noces  femme  de  M.  Pitcairn,  décédée  a Paris,  rue  Riche- 
panse, No.  7 le  8 Novemhre,  1831.  Concession  faite  a Ma- 
dame la  Contesse  de  Valance,  S-c.”  Nevertheless,  the 
result  which  Madden  anticipated,  as  the  fruit  of  his 
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patriotic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Edward’s 
widow,  was  not  realized.  The  marble  slab  which  he 
had  re-engraved,  and  had  protected  by  new  railings, 
was  shattered  by  a Prussian  shell,  during  the  siege  of 
Paris,  in  1870,  and  ten  years  later,  1880,  in  the  absence, 
apparently,  of  the  information  above  quoted  from  the 
registers,  the  remains  of  Pamela  were  about  to  be  cast 
into  the  common  ditch,  when  the  well-known  Irish 
resident  in  Paris — the  late  Mr.  P.  J.  Leonard — rescued 
them  from  such  desecration.  Mainly  through  his  own 
personal  exertions,  and  aided  by  public  subscriptions, 
he  had  them  removed  to  Thames-Ditton,  in  1880,  where 
they  were  laid  beside  those  of  her  daughter,  Lady  Guy 
Campbell,  already  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article 
on  Lord  Edward’s  tomb. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Work  above  quoted, 
Vol.  ii.,  2nd  edition,  1858,  page  548,  will  show  that  the 
grave  was  known,  had  been  carefully  looked  after,  and 
moreover  in  the  first  instance,  had  been  purchased  for 
ever.  In  the  bureau  of  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre  in 
November,  1857,  after  a long  and  fruitless  search  in  the 
register  for  a record  of  the  burial  of  Lady  Fitzgerald,  I 
searched  the  book  de  novo  for  an  entry  under  the  name 
of  Symes  (her  pseudo  name)  and  was  successful  in  finding 
the  following  entry: — “8th  November,  1831,  Caroline 
Anne  Stephanie,  Dame  Symes-femme  Pitcairn,”  then 
followed  an  indication  of  the  grave  a^cqmteá  par  concession 
en  perpetniU.  Not  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  cemetery 
however,  could  discover  any  traces  of  a tomb  bearing 
the  name  of  Pamela,  although  it  was  known  that  such 
a tomb  once  existed  there.  At  length  after  a weary 
examination  of  some  hundreds  of  graves  the  tomb  sought 
for  was  found  opposite  to  the  monument  of  Armand 
Marast,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in 
1848.  No  other  sepulchral  monument  will,  henceforth, 
be  required  as  a landmark  to  find  the  spot  it  had  cost 
me  so  much  trouble  to  discover.  The  surrounding  iron 
railing  of  this  sunken  grave  had  subsided  about  two  feet 
and  was  almost  buried  beneath  the  soil,  whilst  some 
adjacent  cypress  trees  had  grown  so  luxuriously  as  to 
conceal  all  appearance  of  the  tomb.  However,  a closer 
examination,  on  pressing  back  the  over-stretching 
branches,  revealed  to  us  the  sought  for  tombstone  which 
was  in  a very  ruinous  condition  and  sunken,  like  the 
railing  about  it,  far  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
graves.  On  the  headstone  were  engraved  the  following 
words  : — 

“ A Pamela, 

Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald, 

PAR  ^ 

SON  AMI  LE  PLUE  DEVOUE. 

L.  L.” 


A Plea  for  Irish  Music. 

Tt  is  a sad  thing  to  have  to  say,  that  in  very  few  places 
^ indeed,  is  Irish  music  deemed  worthy  of  getting  even 
a secondary  place  in  a concert  programme.  And  yet 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  The  greatest 
masters  of  music  have  admitted  the  intrinsic  beauty, 
the  wondrous  melody,  the  indescribable  interpretative 
power  which  this  National  heritage  possesses.  Foreign 
composers  have  stolen  many  Irish  airs,  and  with  pride 
have  claimed  them  as  their  own.  This  fact  in  itself  is 
one  of  the  greatest  tributes  that  could  be  paid  to  our 
National  music.  What  does  Thomas  Davis  say  of  it? 
Here  are  his  words  : — “ No  enemy  speaks  slightingly  of 
Irish  music,  and  no  friend  need  fear  to  boast  of  it. 
It  is  without  a rival.  Its  antique  war  tunes,  such  as 
those  of  Byrne  O’Donnell,  and  Brian  Boru,  stream 
and  crash  upon  the  ear  like  the  warriors  of  a hundred 
glens  meeting ; and  you  are  borne  with  them  to  battle  and 
they  and  you  charge  and  struggle  amid  cries  and  battle  axes 
and  stinging  arrows.  Did  ever  a wail  make  man’s 
marrow  quiver,  and  fill  his  nostrils  with  the  breath  of 
the  grave  like  the  ulalii  of  the  North,  or  the  wirrasthoue 
of  Munster  ? Stately  are  their  slow  and  recklessly 
splendid  their  quick  marches,  their  “Boyne  Water,” 
and  /Sí05  /row,  their  ‘ Michael  Hoy  ’ and  ‘Gallant 

Tipperary.’  The  Irish  jigs  and  plauxties  are  not  only 
the  best  marching  tunes  but  the  finest  quick  marches 
in  the  world.  Some  of  them  would  cure  a para- 
lytic and  make  *the  marble  legged  prince  in  the 
Arabian  nights  charge  like  a Fag-au-Bealuch  boy.  The 
hunter  joins  in  every  leap  and  yelp  of  the  ‘ Fox  Chase  ’ ; 
the  historian  hears  the  moan  of  the  penal  days  in 
Drimindhu  and  sees  the  embarkation  of  the  Wild  Geese 
in  ‘ Limerick  Lamentations  ’ and  ask  the  lover  if  his 
breath  does  not  come  and  and  go  with  ‘ Savourneen 
Deelish  ’ and  ‘ Lough  Sheelan.’  ” 

This  is  the  sympathetic  analysis  of  our  national  music 
by  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  it,  and  who 
loved  and  cherished  it  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  Irish 
heart.  Pitiful  indeed  must  be  the  person — Irishman  or 
Irishwoman — who  could  decry  or  belittle  what  Thomas 
Davis  went  into  raptures  over.  Yet  we  see  every  day 
instances  of  Irish  music  being  cold-shouldered  for  the 
meretricious  products  of  the  latter  day  English  musical 
school.  Even  the  music-hall  song,  which  delights  the 
Cockney — especially  when  he  is  filled  with  beer  and 
cheese — by  its  inanity  and  vulgarity,  finds  a place  on 
many  of  our  Irish  concert  platforms  and  receives  the 
approval  of  Irish  audiences.  It  is  time  that  this  degene- 
racy in  Irish  musical  taste  were  arrested.  The  success 
of  the  proposed  Feis  no  doubt  would  help  in  a great 
measure  the  cultivation  of  the  ancient  music  of  our  land. 
But  in  the  meantime  a good  deal  could  be  done  by  Irish 
societies  to  foster  a purely  Irish  musical  taste,  and  by 
patriotic  Irishmen  and  women  who  sing  at  concerts 
organised  for  charitable  purposes.  They  should  insist 
on  Irish  music  getting  its  rightful  place  on  the  pro- 
grammes. If  this  idea  were  carried  out  in  every  town 
in  Ireland,  the  precious  legacy  which  has  come  down  to 
us  through  the  centuries  would  be  rescued  from  the  un- 
merited neglect  and  decay  in  which  it  is  immersed  at  the 
present  moment.  M.  P.  R. 
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My  Song. 


If  this  were  the  last  of  my  songs, 

And  death  the  reward  of  the  singer, 

O,  Erin  ! I’d  sing  of  thy  wrongs, 

And  over  thy  wild  beauty  linger. 

Until  I shall  sink  to  my  rest. 

I’ll  make  thee  my  star,  and  no  other  ; 

For  aye  thou  shalt  have  in  my  breast 
The  love  of  a son  for  a mother. 

To  see  thee  yet  loaded  with  chains 
Is  filling  my  bosom  with  sorrow ; 

But  still  the  bright  fancy  remains. 

Thy  bonds  may  be  broken  to-morrow. 

I picture  my  beautiful  Isle 
As  like  to  a planet  in  heaven  ; 

It’s  beauty  is  clouded  awhile. 

But  soon  will  the  darkness  be  riven. 

Thy  glory  is  sunk  in  the  sea. 

But  lift  one  red  cloud  o’er  the  mountain. 

To-morrow  that  glory  may  be 
Reflected  within  every  fountain. 

I wake  with  the  touch  of  my  hand, 

A song  that  is  breathing  of  sadness. 

But  yet  I may  roam  o’er  the  land, 

And  sing  not  of  sorrow,  but  gladness. 

Thou  hast  not  been  conquered  in  strife. 
Betrayal  thy  captors  are  vaunting. 

If  it  had  been  war  to  the  knife 
Thy  lips  would  have  uttered  the  taunting. 

But  soon  will  their  mirth  pass  away. 

Our  hands  are  upraised  to  deliver. 

Thy  foes  they  have  all  had  their  day. 

But  thy  years  will  continue  forever ! 


*Caera  Vig  Yeelish. 

" O,  Caeia  Vig  Yeelish,  the  Ware-day  is  here. 

And  the  sweet,  juicy  braird  has  begun  to  appear ; 

As  near  to  my  patch  I can’t  trust  you,  you  know. 

So  till  Hallowday  dawns  to  the  hills  you  must  go, 

O,  Caera  Vig  Yeelish  /” 

" On  the  mountains,  O Patrick,  it’s  hard  is  the  heath. 

And  tender,  you  know,  are  your  Caera  Vig's  teeth  ; 

They’ll  put  sore  those  sharp  rocks  too  on  soft  wee  feet, 

O Patrick,  so  cruel  don’t  be,  I entreat. 

To  Ceara  Vig  Yeelish  !” 

" To  stay  on  the  inlands,  if  me  you’ll  allow. 

One  blade  of  your  braird  I’ll  thieve  not,  I vow  ; 

In  Ireland  a happier  sheep  ’ill  not  be, 

Nor  a happier  man  than  you  watching  of  me. 

Your  Caera  Vig  Yeelish.” 

“ O,  Caera  Vig  Yeelish  , you  never  will  rue 
Your  visit  up  yonder,  for  grand  is  the  view  ; 

From  far  parts,  great  folks  they  throng  there  with  delight. 
And  they  never  be  tired,  they  tell,  of  the  sight, 

O,  Caera  Vig  Yeelish!” 


’*  Dear  little  sheep.  In  Donegal,  the  sheep  in  Ware  (Spring)  sent 
up  to  the  mountains,  and  taken  down  to  the  lowlands  again  after 
the  crops  are  harvested. 


“ But  put  one  of  those  folks  to  live  on  the  hill. 

Only  grand  view  and  heather  his  stomach  to  fill. 

And  believe  me,  O Patrick,  nine  chances  in  ten. 

But  diff rent ’s  the  tale  he  would  tell  to  you  then  ! 

Said  Caera  Vig  Yeelish.” 

" There’s  sheep  on  those  hills,  too,  would  teach  me  to  steal. 
And  there’s  worse — for,  O Patrick,  think  how  would  you  feel 
Some  black  day  you’d  come  and  find  crashed  through  her  head 
A cruel  big  rock,  and  stiff,  cold  and  dead — 

Poor  Caera  Vig  Yeelish  !” 

The  sorrowful  picture  fast  made  him  comply. 

In  his  corn-field  next  morn  a sore  sight  met  his  eye — 

A thief  in  the  hedge  hung,  no  kick  and  no  groan. 

For  swung  by  the  neck-band  and  dead  as  a stone 

Was  Caera  Vig  Yeelish. — Mac. 


Our  Paper  and  Its  Supporters. 


Meeting  of  Contributors  to  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht.”  — A Meet- 
ing of  the  contributors  and  workers  for  this  paper  was  held  on 
Monday,  March  i6th,  in  the  rooms  of  the  National  Literary  Society, 
College  Green,  Dublin.  The  following  were  present  with  the 
Editor  and  Secretary  of  the  paper  : — Miss  Alice  Furlong,  W. 
O’Leary  Curtis  “Hi  Many,"  P.  J.  M'Call,  John  O’Mahony,  Lionel 
Johnston,  J.  M'Grath,  L.  I.  O’Carroll,  M.  P.  Ryle,  M.  Gill,  Sec.  of 
the  National  Literary  Society ; with  other  members  of  Literary 
Society  and  Gaelic  League,  Dublin.  The  proceedings  were  private 
and  consisted  of  an  informal  consultation  as  to  the  best  means  to 
advance  the  paper  as  a literary  factor  in  the  National  cause. 

» 

Meeting  of  the  Belfast  Supporters  of  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht.” 

— A private  meeting  was  held  in  the  National  Hall,  Royal  Avenue, 
on  Wednesday  Evening,  and  was  attended  by  the  local  Nationalists 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  paper.  Miss  A.  Johnson,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a lengthened  stay  in  Dublin  to  resume  her  sec- 
retarial duties,  was  glad  to  report  that  the  paper  in  its  enlarged  and 
improved  form  had  met  with  universal  approval,  and  was  likely  to 
attract  even  more  literary  support  than  before.  She  was  pleased  to 
inform  them  that  she  had  secured  through  the  generosity  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  late  Dr.  Madden,  historian  of  the  United  Irish 
Movement,  the  MS.  of  the  Memoirs  of  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  as 
originally  compiled  by  him  from  information  and  documents 
received  frorri  Mary  M'Cracken,  James  Hope,  and  others.  Miss 
Milligan  reported  as  to  the  progress  the  paper  was  making, 
especially  with  reference  to  Dublin,  where  it  was  satisfactorily 
established  with  wholesale  and  retail  agents  in  every  quarter 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Henry  Dobbin  reported  as  to  the  support 
the  paper  was  receiving  from  their  patriot  friends  and 
national  bodies  throughout  the  country  and  over  the  water. 
The  approval  signified  by  the  Limerick  Amnesty  Association 
was  especially  gratifying  aud  encouraging,  and  should,  he 
thought,  be  suitably  acknowledged,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the 
various  contributors  to  the  journal,  who  had  so  willingly  come  for- 
ward to  aid  the  men  of  the  North  and  their  esteemed  secretary  and 
editor  in  this  enterprise.  Mr.  P.  Sherlock,  Treasurer  of  the  Am- 
nesty Branch,  proposed,  and  Mr.  Rody  M'Corley,  President  of  the 
C.  J.  Kickham,  seconded  a resolution  of  thanks  to  the  men  of 
Limerick  and  to  their  contributors,  adding  an  expression  of  par- 
ticular appreciation  of  the  generosity  of  the  representatives  of  the 
late  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden  in  giving  M'Cracken’s  memoirs  for  publica- 
tion. The  following  were  elected  to  assist  as  staff  of  the  paper  : 
Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Dunne;  Secretaries,  J.  Gonneand  P.  M'Parland  ; 
Collector  of  Accounts,  Henry  O’Hara. 
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Dan  Mairseala  na  n Gaodhal. 


Feuch  sinn  ne,  clann  na  h-'Eireann 
Rugadh  ar  an  oileán  so, 

Támaoid  bailighthe  ar  ár  sléihhtibh 
Mar  budh  gbnilihach  linn  fad  o. 

Feuch  na-h-airm  ar  ár  ngualain 
Ni’l  aon  ghimm'  ná  picé  linn 

M’  anam  ! d’fheicfidhe  iad  go  luath  linn 

Da  mbeidh’  Eire  'g  iarraidh  sin  ! 

Ar  son  Eireann  támaoid  bailighthe 
Támaoid  cruinighhthe  ar  an  sliabh, 

Gan  aon  eagla,  gan  aon  fhaitchios, 

Gan  aon  sgannradh  acht  roimh  Dia. 

TA  an  Sacsanach  ’na  ghamach  1 , 

Snámhuidhe  bocht  gan  spreacadh  é ! 

Támaoid  wasal  uaibhreach  laidir, 

Ni  mar  iad  ta  sinn-ne  a Dhé  ! 

Ni  ’1  áit  le  fághail  mar  sinn-ne  fein 
Clann  na-h-Eireann,  sliocht  Mhilésus 
Muinntir  gaisgidheach  uaibhreach  treun  ! 

Ar  son  Eireann  támoid  bailighthe 
Tamaoid  cruinighhthe  ar  an  sliabh, 

Gan  aon  eagla,  gan  aon  fhaitchios, 

Gan  aon  sgannradh  acht  roimh  Dia. 

D’fhiig  ár  n-aithreacha  ’na  ndiaigh 
Cogadh  fada  cogadh  dubh  ! 

Tá  an  chonspóid  sin  gan  criochnughadh 
Tamoid  fein  ag  troid  andiú. 

Rugamar  ár  móid  ’s  ár  mionna, 

Seanfamaoid  do’  n chogadh  so ; 

Padraig  Sairseull  Riobard  Eméid, 

’Siad  leanfamaoid  go  deó  ! 

Ar  son  Eireann  támoid  bailighthe 
Tamaoid  cruinighhthe  ar  an  sliabh, 

Gan  aon  eagla,  gan  aon  fhaitchios, 

Gan  aon  sgannradh  acht  roimh  Dia. 


Marching  Song  of  the  Gaelic  Athletes. 

We,  the  numerous  men  of  Eire, 

Born  beneath  her  pleasant  skies. 

To  our  gathering  in  our  mountains. 

In  our  thousands  we  arise. 

See  the  weapons  on  our  shoulders. 

Neither  gun  nor  pike  we  bear. 

But  should  Ireland  call  upon  us, 

Ireland  soon  should  find  them  there. 

Refrain  : 

All  for  Ireland  thinking,  working. 

Marching  on  our  own  green  sod. 

Nothing  shunning,  nothing  shirking. 

Fearing  nothing  save  our  God. 

Different  from  the  creeping  Saxon, 

We  are  men  of  other  minds. 

Glorying  in  our  own  green  valleys. 

Glorying  in  our  mountain  winds. 

Glorying  in  our  Gaelic  manhood. 

In  our  might  as  men  we  stand. 

We  the  blue  blood  of  the  Gaeldom, 

Irish  heart  and  open  hand  ! 

Refrain  : All  for  Ireland,  &c. 

Heirs  of  many  a grand  tradition 
That  can  never  fade  nor  fail. 

We  have  sworn  to  still  uphold  them. 

True  to  Ireland  are  the  Gael. 

Mindful  of  our  great  instructors — 

Sarsfield,  Emmet,  Davis,  Tone — 

On  our  own  right  hand  relying. 

In  ourselves  we  trust  alone. 

Refrain  : All  for  Ireland,  &c. 

An  Chraoibhin  Aoibhinn. 


THE  ROCKY  ROADS  OF  ARRAN. 


How  they  were  made. 

OOME  forty  years  ago  road-making  started  in  our 
island  (Inishmore)  with  the  forming  of  the  main 
road  through  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  five  years  later 
the  north  road  along  the  seashore.  During  these  years 
a man  from  every  house  on  the  island  was  compelled  by 
the  agent  to  go  road-making,  without  food  or  payment, 
from  dusk  to  dusk.  Some  of  these  men  had  to  travel 
five  miles  coming  to  work  in  the  morning,  and  some  of 
their  families  begging  at  home.  If  they  refused  to  go  to 
work  they  were  threatened  with  a notice  to  quit  their 
houses  or  banishment  from  the  island  ; either  that,  or 
their  portion  of  the  road  was  marked  out  for  them,  and 
payment  demanded  to  make  it.  Also,  if  a man  happened 
to  be  half  an  hour  late  for  work  in  the  morning  he  re- 
mained working  that  day,  but  had  to  work  the  follow- 
ing day  to  compensate  for  the  late  half-hour  of  the 
previous  day.  An  uncle  of  mine  told  me  that  he  saw 
some  old  men  from  the  village  of  Killaney  being  unable 
to  walk  home  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  after  getting 
something  to  eat  in  the  houses  on  the  way  were  able  to 
walk  home  well. 

I heard  of  only  two  men  who  refused  to  go  to  work. 
One  was  a cooper,  and  married,  and  at  that  time  he 
should  work  every  day,  and  work  hard,  to  support  his 
family.  His  portion  of  the  road  was  marked,  men  got 
to  work  at  it,  and  by  and  by  the  cooper  had  to  pay  his 
fifty  shillings  or  take  notice  to  quit  his  house,  which  was 
the  only  property  he  had.  The  other  was  a man  of  no 
means  of  living  whatsoever.  He  was  told  he  would  get 
a notice  to  quit  his  house.  The  poor  man  said  he  had 
no  house.  “Then  you  must  leave  the  island  !”  “You 
must  pay  a boat  to  take  me  out  of  the  island  !”  He  was 
let  alone. 

The  people  in  the  island  did  believe,  and  do  believe, 
that  the  agent  got  money  from  the  English  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  making  these  roads,  and  that  he 
denied  it. 

The  islanders  had  to  make  the  main  road  on  a very 
remarkable  place  near  the  public  house  at  our  quarter, 
about  the  centre  of  the  island,  where  the  print  of  horse’s 
hoofs  was  marked  in  the  rock.  St.  Bracken,  in  the  west- 
ward of  the  island,  and  St.  Aney,  in  the  eastward,  once 
decided  to  divide  the  island  between  them.  Both  the 
saints  were  to  travel  towards  each  other  as  soon  as  they 
rose  in  the  morning,  and  each  was  to  have  the  portion  of 
the  island  over  which  he  rode  or  travelled  ; but  St. 
Aney,  who  rose  earlier,  was  nearly  through  the  island 
when  seen  by  St.  Bracken.  Upon  seeing  St.  Aney  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
prayed  that  his  horses  should  go  no  further  till  he  came 
as  far  as  him.  St.  Aney’s  horses  stood,  and  could  go  no 
further  until  St.  Bracken  came.  It  is  here  the  print  of 
the  horses’  hoofs  was  marked,  and  is  to  the  present  day, 
and  over  which  the  islanders  had  to  make  the  road,  to 
their  great  dislike.  Joseph  Dirane. 
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SAve  aIL  heRe  bless  the  vC»oRk; 
Sal]s  RorL],oF  the  hitt“ 


T Tnder  this  heading  we  shall  record  from  month  to 
month  v/hat  is  being  done  in  different  departments 
of  work  for  the  advancement  of  Ireland’s  cause,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  her  people.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, from  Literary  Societies  throughout  the  country, 
complete  reports  of  each  month’s  meetings. 




National  and  Literary  Societies. 

The  National  Literary  Society,  Dublin.— On  Monday,  March 
23rd,  Surgeon-General  Joynt  presiding, Dr.  Sigerson exhibited  several 
interesting  momentoes  of  Charles  Kickham  and  C.  J.  Mangan, 
amongst  them  being  a very  fine  cast  of  Kickham’s  face  and  several 
original  manuscript  poems  of  Mangan.  Dr.  Sigerson  pointed  out  the 
clearness  and  firmness  of  Mangan’s  hand,  as  an  evidence  that  the 
assertion  as  to  his  confirmed  and  habitual  intemperance  cannot 
have  been  true,  and  was  simply  a gross  exaggeration  of  the  poet’s 
weakness.  Mangan  had  absolutely  denied  the  assertion  circulated 
by  Carleton  that  he  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium.  In  jesting 
vein  Mangan  had  once  said  of  the  poems  of  Hafig  translated  by 
him,  that  they  were  only  "half  his,”  and  the  same  was  probably 
true  of  the  failings  ascribed  to  him. 

The  Celtic  Literary  Society. — The  membership  continues  to 
increase,  and  new  members  are  weekly  joining  the  Irish  classes. 
On  March  6th,  an  excellent  paper  dealt  with  the  “United  Irishmen,” 
followed  the  next  week  by  the  month’s  number  of  The  Seanachie, 
which  included— “ The  Hour,”  by  the  Editor;  “ A Song  for  the 
Time,”  by  Criadhaire ; " Spring,”  a few  thoughts  suggestive  of  the 
Season,  by  Rory  Oge  ; ” The  Exile’s  Sprig  of  Shamrock,”  by  Gael ; 

The  O’s  and  Macs,”  by  Seamrog  ; " A Seanachus  ” dealing  with 
the  question  " Is  country  life  in  Ireland  preferable  to  city  life  ?’> 
contributed  to  by  Fingallian,  Love  Lane,  Celt,  Knocksedan,  and 
Irial ; “The  Rally,”  by  Milesian;  “A  Further  Plea  for  Celtic 
Studies,”  by  Calena  ; “ My  own  Mayo,”  by  Fear-na  Muinter  ; “The 
Teaching  of  Irish  History,”  by  Cabraidhe;  and  *'  Some  Observant 
Observations,”  by  Mise.  “ The  Round  Towers"  furnished  a very 
interesting  paper  on  the  20th,  and  a sketch  of  the  work  and  life  of 
Carleton  completed  the  month’s  work.  The  Librarian  has  received 
during  the  month,  very  many  gifts  to  the  library  from  eminent 
Irish  Literaturests,  including  Mr.  Lecky,  M.P.,  and  Dr.  P.  W.  Joyce. 
Several  country  members  have  been  elected,  and  the  committee 
are  arranging  for  the  establishment  of  branches  throughout  the 
country.  • Wm.  Rooney,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Clasg^ow  Young:  Ireland  Society.— On  Wednesday  evening, 
March  4th,  the  anniversary  of  Emmet’s  birth  was  celebrated  in  the 
Hall,  Watson  Street,  by  a lecture  on  the  patriot’s  career,  ably  de- 
livered by  Mr.  J.  O’Connell,  B.A.  Mr.  T.  O’Brien  presiding,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Dr.  Scanlan.  Mr.  O’Connell,  in  opening, 
gaye  an  account  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  years  preceding 
the  insurrectionary  era  of  ’g8,  sketched  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  great  United  Irish  movement,  and  dwelt  in  detail  on  the  life  of 
Emmet.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  a beliet  that  the  day  was  not 
lar  distant  when  the  land  for  which  Emmet  had  offered  up  his 


blameless  young  life  would  take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Mr.  M’Donald  proposed,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Doran,  P.C., 
seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  and  the  latter  added  an 
intimation  of  regret  from  Father  Ambrose,  of  St.  Francis’s,  who 
had  hoped  to  be  with  them,  and  who  promised  an  address  on  the 
Gaelic  language  for  a future  occasion. 

The  C.  J.  Kickham  Society,  Belfast. — On  Wednesday  evening, 
March  4th,  the  Emmet  Anniversary  was  celebrated  by  a large  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  in  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Hall,  North  Queen 
Street.  The  H.  J.  M'Cracken  Flute  Band  and  National  Brass  Band 
marched  to  the  hall,  and  were  accommodated  in  the  gallery,  from 
which  some  rousing  national  airs  were  rendered  as  the  audience 
assembled.  The  banner  of  the  Volunteer  Branch  of  the  National 
Foresters  and  that  of  the  Falls  Road  Nationalists  decorated  the 
walls,  the  latter  bearing  a picture  of  M'Cracken  pointing  to  a 
trophy  of  arms  and  ammunition,  with  the  motto — “ In  these  and  in 
God  we  put  our  trust.”  The  audience  included — Mr.  H.  Dobbin, 
Mr.  P.  Sherlock,  Mr.  M'Parland,  Messrs.  Corrigan,  Quigley,  Kelly, 
Kennedy,  J.  Dunne,  J.  Scullion,  H.  O’Hara,  Boland,  W.  Barton,  J. 
Gonne,  Gavin,  Mahon,  Cosgrave,  Mrs.  R.  Johnson,  Miss  M.  John- 
son, the  Misses  Sherlock,  the  Misses  Cosgrave,  Miss  Haughey, 
Mrs.  Keadey,  the  Misses  Milligan,  &c.,  &c.  Mr.  Rody  M'Corley, 
President  of  the  C.  J.  Kickham  Society,  occupied  the  chair,  and  in- 
troduced the  various  vocalists  and  speakers.  The  address  on 
Emmet  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  O’Leary  Curtis,  ex-Secretary  of  the 
National  Literary  Society,  Dublin,  to  whom  a vote  of  thanks  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  H.  Dobbin,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Sherlock.  The 
programme  of  music  and  recitation  was  as  follows ; — “ Father 
O’Flynn,”  Mr.  Byrne;  “The  Rising  of  the  Moon,”  Mr.  P.  Harbison  ; 
'*  The  Caolin,”  Miss  Haughey  , “ What  will  you  do.  Love?”  Mrs. 
Reavey ; Selection  of  Irish  Airs,  Mr.  Christy’s  String  Band  ; “The 
Boys  of  Wexford,”  Mr.  M'Rory,  with  violin  accompaniment,  Mr. 
P.  Sherlock  ; recitation,  “ Michael  Dwyer,”  Mr.  Harbison;  “ Ballin- 
derry,”  Miss  Kathleen  Milligan.  Mr.  P.  J.  M'Call,  Dublin,  pro- 
posed, and  Miss  A.  L.  Milligan  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  and  to  the  performers,  and  the  proceedings  terminated, 
the  band  playing  “ God  Save  Ireland.”  March  29th. — A members’ 
meeting  was  held  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  P.  O’Neill 
Crowley’s  death  “ for  Ireland”  in  Kilclooney  wood.  The  speakers 
included  Messrs.  M'Corley,  Gonne,  Dobbin,  and  Sherlock. 

The  Irish  Women’s  Association.— A highly  successful  meeting 
of  the  Belfast  Central  Branch  was  held  in  the  Rosemary  Street 
Hall  on  Friday  evening,  March  6.  Mrs.  M.  T.  Pender,  president  of 
the  branch,  gave  a most  instructive  and  eloquent  address,  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  every  effort  being  made  to  compensate  for  the 
present  denationalising  system  of  education.  In  the  study  of  Irish 
history,  the  encouragement  of  Irish  literature,  the  fostering  of  our 
national  language  and  music,  she  advised  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  persevere.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Armour,  of  Ballymoney,  president 
of  the  association,  in  a very  eloquent  address,  drew  the  attention  of 
the  members  and  of  the  audience  to  many  subjects  which  might 
widen  their  sympathies.  As  an  Irish-Canadian,  she  could  not  speak 
from  the  intensely  national  and  insular  standpoint  of  some  of  the 
speakers.  She  admired  their  enthusiasm,  but  thought  that  their 
zeal  for  Ireland’s  freedom  should  open  their  hearts  to  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice  everywhere.  The  other 
speakers  were  : Rev.  R.  Lyttle,  Miss  Milligan,  Rev.  D.  O’Connor, 
Moira;  W.  O’Hare,  and  J.  Johnston,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Dunarnon. 

The  Young  Ireland  League,  Dublin.— Under  the  auspices  of  the 
league  the  Emmet  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  Dublin  by  a 
meeting  in  the  Rotunda,  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  O’Leary.  At 
a council  meeting  later  in  the  month  the  project  of  celebrating  the 
Wolfe  Tone  anniversary  as  a national  decoration  day  was  brought 
forward  and  a sub-committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of 
the  country  on  the  subject.  A series  of  resolutions  were  proposed 
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by  Mr.  Quinn,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rooney,  and  adopted  by  the 
council,  drawing  attention  to  the  apathy  displayed  by  Irish  mem- 
bets  in  the  English  Parliament  with  regard  to  the  national  language 
and  demanding  their  immediate  action  to  secure  the  following 
advantages  ;—(i).  The  appointment  of  professors  of  Irish  in  the 
teachers’  training  colleges.  (2).  Irish  to  be  placed  as  an  essential 
subject  on  the  curriculum  of  each  college.  {3).  The  payment  of 
results  for  Irish  as  an  essential  subject  for  pupils  of  all  classes 
in  the  national  schools.  (4).  That  in  Irish  speaking  districts  the 
vernacular  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  English.  Mr. 
Quinn,  hon.  secretary,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  students 
of  Trinity  College  were  organising  a society  for  the  study  of  Gaelic 
literature. 


Amnesty. 

The  London  Amnesty  Association.— On  March  16,  at  56, 

Chancery  Lane,  Dr.  Mark  Ryan  presiding,  an  announcement  of  the 
Irish  National  Amnesty  Association’s  approaching  convention  was 
brought  forward,  and  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Barry  it  was  decided  to 
send  a delegate  from  London.  After  April  ist,  meetings  are  to  be 
held  at,  and  communications  addressed  to,  57  Chancery  Lane. 

The  Dublin  Executive  Committee  met  on  Monday,  i6th,  at  41, 
York  Street,  Mr.  Lambert  presiding.  The  announcement  of  the 
afBliation  of  the  Limerick  Amnesty  body  was  received,  and  a de- 
cision came  to  to  engage  the  Round  Room  of  the  Rotunda  for  the 
convention  of  April  7. 

The  Belfast  Branch. — On  Sunday,  March  22nd,  Henry  Dobbin 
presiding,  and  a large  attendance  of  members  present,  the  financial 
statement  for  the  past  year  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  P.  Sher- 
lock, treasurer.  The  adoption  of  the  statement  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Haughey,  seconded  by  Mr.  M'Kenna,  and  unanimously  agreed 
to.  The  announcement  of  the  approaching  convention  was  brought 
forward,  and  Messrs.  Sherlock  and  M'Parland  elected  as  delegates 
to  attend. 

The  Limerick  (Parent)  Branch.— On  Thursday  evening,  March 
nth,  a meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Limerick,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  John  M’Knight,  V.C.  Also  present:  Messrs.  John 
Moloney,  hon.  sec.;  C.  Ryan,  treasurer;  J.  Organ,  W.  Monahan,  J. 
O’Neill,  R.  Halpin,  J.  Halpin,  H.  Moore,  J.  Slattery,  W.  O’Grady,  J. 
Moloney,  J.  Cremin,  W.  Hickie,  V.  Burke,  S.  Shannon,  J.  Sheahan, 
J.  Noonan,  E.  O’Donnell,  E.  Dore,  P.  Mulmay,  J.  Dillon,  W. 
Callopy,  P.  Mahony,  J.  Harkin,  &c.  The  chairman  spoke  in  en- 
couraging terms  of  the  growth  of  interest  in  the  association,  and 
was  glad  to  see  new  members  in  attendance  at  each  successive 
meeting.  He  was  anxious  to  hear  the  views  of  those  present  with 
regard  to  afifiliation  with  Dublin.  Mr.  John  Moloney  advised 
united  action,  the  affiliation  of  the  Limerick  body  would  strengthen 
their  own  position  and  advance  the  cause  of  amnesty  ; he  advised 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  handed  in  at  their  last  meeting  by 
Mr.  P.  O’Reilly,  as  follows : " That  the  members  of  the  Limerick 
Amnesty  Association  (Parent  Branch)  hereby  agree  to  become 
affiliated  with  Dublin,  and  that  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  Central  Branch,  Dublin.”  Messrs.  R.  Halpin.  N. 
Punch,  J.  Organ,  and  W.  Monahan  spoke  in  favour  of  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  put  by  the  chairman  and  unanimously  carried. 
Mr.  Moloney  then  announced  that  a committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  had  elected  W.  Monahan  to  visit  John  Daly.  Mr.  Mona- 
han expressed  his  thanks,  and  hoped  this  would  be  the  last  occa- 
sion of  a visit  to  Portland,  and  that  Daly  would  soon  be  free.  A 
resolution  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  M.P.,  for  his  attitude 
on  the  amnesty  question  was  put  and  carried. — J.  Moloney,  Hon. 
Sec. 


The  Irish  Language. 

The  Gaelic  League,  Dublin.— Friday,  March  i3tb,  a most  inter- 
esting meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms,  57,  Dame  Street,  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde,  President,  in  the  chair.  A paper  in  Irish  was  read  by  T. 
O’Neil  Russell,  and  Messrs.  O’Brien,  O’Doherty,  O'Shea,  and 
O’Leary  spoke  in  the  native  language.  Miss  E.  O’Donovan  read  a 
poem  by  Seaghan  0’Coilean,a  Munster  poet,  of  whose  writings  Dr. 
Hyde  spoke  in  high  terms,  regretting  they  were  not  available  in  a 
published  collection.  Friday,  March  21st,  John  MacNeill,  B.A., 
presiding,  Mr.  T.  O’Donaghue  read  an  Irish  tale.  An  da  Abhrain 
agus  an  da  Sgeul.  Satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  fact  that  a 
Rev.  manager  of  a Galway  National  School  had  recently  made  the 
possession  of  an  Irish  teaching  certificate  a necessary  condition  to 
the  appointment  of  a teacher. 

The  Gaelic  League,  Belfast. — The  members  of  the  general  and 
sub  committee  are  busy  with  arrangements  for  the  approaching 
Congress  and  Irish  Concert,  during  the  week  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Conference.  The  Ulster  Hall  Annexe  has  been  secured 
for  the  Concert,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  a great  success.  A 
new  feature  has  been  introduced  in  connection  with  the  Irish 
classes.  Mr.  Foley,  who  has  devoted  the  past  few  months  to  acquir- 
ing the  Qua  method  of  teaching  languages,  has  opened  a class  in 
which  Irish  is  being  taught  according  to  that  system. 

The  Gork  Gaelic  League.— The  Cork  Gaelic  League  still  con- 
tinues in  a flourishing  condition.  The  Irish  classes,  three  in 
• number,  meet  every  Monday  and  Friday  evening,  and  are  largely 
attended.  On  March  13th,  one  of  their  council  members,  Mr. 
John  J.  Murphy,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  and  magic-lantern 
display,  at  which  there  was  not  a single  sentence  spoken  in  English. 
The  lecture  was  delivered  in  Irish  and  several  songs  were  sung  in 
Irish  by  Miss  Murphy,  Miss  O’Sullivan,  Miss  Bergin,  and  the 
lecturer.  The  event  of  the  season  was  their  Irish  concert,  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  on  March  i8th,  in  celebration  of  the  national 
festival.  The  hall,  which  is  the  largest  in  Cork,  was  crammed, 
standing  room  not  being  available.  The  audience  included  the 
Mayor  (Sir  John  Scott)  and  several  leading  citizens,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  most  enthusiastic.  " St.  Patrick’s  Day  ” and  " Let 
Erin  Remember”  were  sung  in  Irish  by  a chorus  of  80  boys  from 
the  North  Monastery,  and  were  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Songs  were  sung  in  Irish  by  Mrs.  Gmiir,  Mr.  P. 
Lynch,  and  Mr.  C.  O’Kelly,  each  being  vociferously  encored.  Mr. 
Owen  Lloyd,  Dublin,  delighted  the  audience  by  his  playing  of 
several  Irish  airs  on  the  harp,  and  he  received  a hearty  cead  mile 
failthe.  An  Irish  jig  and  hornpipe  were  danced  by  champion  step- 
dancers,  and  the  leading  amateurs  of  the  city  kindly  gave  their 
services  to  assist  the  promoters  in  celebrating  the  national  festival 
in  a thoroughly  Irish  manner.  At  a recent  council  meeting  Messrs. 
C.  O’Kelly,  P.  J.  Lawless,  J.  J.  Murphy,  and  T.  Murphy  were 
deputed  to  represent  Cork  at  the  Irish  Congress,  in  Belfast,  on 
April  loth. 

Gaelic  Sermon  in  New  York.— On  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  Rev.  P.  J. 
Cunniffe,  C.S.S.R.,  preached  a sermon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish- 
speaking people  of  New  York  in  their  native  language,  the  language 
in  which  the  apostle  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Gaels.  The  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse  was  " God’s  Providence  Revealed  in  the  Life 
of  St.  Patrick.”  We  would  fain  see  Father  Cunniffe’s  example 
followed  by  patriot  priests  in  Ireland  as  well  as  among  the  exiles  of 
our  race. 

A Gaelic  Leagiue  has  been  organised  in  Glasgow  in  connection 
with  the  Young  Ireland  Society,  which  is  already  doing  such  good 
work  for  Ireland  in  other  departments. 
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Ireland’s  Sons  Abroad. 

The  118th  anniversary  of  Emmet’s  birth  was  celebrated  in  New 
York  by  a demonstration  in  Cooper's  Institute,  organised  by  the 
National  Alliance,  and  attended  by  representative  Nationalists  and 
a vast  audience  of  friends  and  supporters.  Judge  J.  H.  M'Carthy 
presided,  and  John  E.  Fitzgerald,  who  delivered  the  oration  on  the 
Patriot  Martyr,  concluded  with  this  eloquent  appeal : — “ Emmet 
died  not  in  vain.  It  is  enthusiasm  like  his  which  arouses  men  to 
deeds  of  fiery  and  honest  patriotism,  and  it  is  because  of  his  death 
on  the  scaffold  that  Ireland  shows  its  detestation  of  England, 
honouring  the  principles  of  such  men,  and  in  honouring  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  patriot  dead  we  build  a safeguard  for  the  liberty  of 
those  who  shall  come  after  us.”  A programme  of  national  music 
was  rendered  by  Messrs.  Donovan  and  Heffernan,  Olcott,  Miss 
Hill,  Mrs.  O'Donnell,  and  Miss  Caruse.  Eight  strongly-worded 
resolutions,  embodying  Ireland’s  claim  to  freedom,  signed  by  Mr. 
\V.  I.yman,  and  exhorting  her  sons  throughout  the  world  to  stern 
strife  to  attain  it,  were  read  to  the  meeting  and  passed  with  entire 
unanimity  and  great  enthusiasm. 

The  Emmet  Celebration  in  Chicago  was  held  in  the  Central 
Music  Hall,  on  the  everting  of  March  4th,  Mr.  P.  H.  Keenan  pre- 
siding. A portrait  of  Emmet,  flanked  by  the  flags  of  America  and 
Ireland,  hung  over  the  platform.  A programme  of  stirring  national 
music  was  rendered  during  the  evening.  An  address  of  Irish 
Nationalists  was  read  by  Mr  M.  J.  Keane,  who  said  in  conclusion  : 
" America  and  Ireland  should  go  hand  in  hand  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder  ; both  have  battled  against  the  same  enemy.  America 
triumphed,  but  Ireland’s  triumph  is  yet  to  come ; and  it  will  come, 
as  surely  as  the  Messiah,  after  centuries,  came  with  the  symbol  of 
salvation  to  bring  light  to  the  souls  of  mankind.  The  Irish  cause 
is  a living  cause  to-night — it  lives  in  millions  of  hearts” — 

" And  tho’  Wolfe  Tone  in  prison  died, 

And  Emmet  bled  by  Liffey’s  side. 

Spite  of  all  England’s  power  and  pride, 

’Twill  rise  again.” 

Rev.  Francis  Reynolds  delivered  the  anniversary  oration. 

Celebration  at  St.  Louis. — The  Hon.  Harry  M.  Hill  delivered 
an  oration  on  Emmet  to  a crowded  assemblage,  and  Mr.  P.  F. 
Cooke  recited  Emmet’s  speech  from  the  dock.  A feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs  by  a chorus  of  eighty 
boys  trained  by  the  Brothers  of  St.  Lawrence  O’Toole's  in  the 
parochial  schools.  The  boys  wore  white  and  green,  and  grouped 
around  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  Green  Banner  of  Erin,  which 
were  waved  over  them  during  the  singing. 

Ansonia,  Connecticut. — A parade  of  the  leading  Irish  National 
bodies,  accompanied  by  bands  and  a file  of  the  Hibernian  Rifles, 
preceded  a great  demonstration  in  the  Opera  House.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Kelly  presided,  and  the  oration  was  delivered  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
Pepper.  .Amongst  the  large  audience  were  the  Mayor  (Mr. 
Webster)  and  Rev.  W.  E.  Marwick,  Methodist  minister,  who  closed 
the  proceedings  by  pronouncing  the  benediction. 

St.  Paul’s,  fiinnesota. — At  the  Emmet  celebration  here  a series 
of  amnesty  resolutions  were  put  and  passed,  and  an  appeal  issued 
to  the  American  Government  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  American 
citizens  in  Portland. 

ColUiUbus,  Ohio. — Amnesty  resolutions  were  passed  and  for- 
warded to  the  American  Government. 

Pawtucket,  R.I.— A celebration  of  the  Emmet  anniversary  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sarsfield  Guards,  and  addressed  by 
Alderman  T.  O'Brien.  \ 


Philadelphia. — At  a large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  of  the  Irish- 
men of  Philadelphia  a stirring  speech  was  delivered  by  Terence  V. 
Powderly,  who  reviewed  the  Irish  struggle  for  freedom  with  special 
reference  to  the  career  of  Emmet.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
spoke  as  follows : — “ Only  a people  from  whom  the  love  of  freedom 
could  not  be  driven  or  bought  could  withstand  seven  centuries  of 
political  and  economic  bondage  without  becoming  slaves  most 
abject  and  servile.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  heroic  and  manly 
attributes  of  other  nations  and  other  peoples,  I doubt  if  any  othe*" 
people  beneath  the  stars  who  could  have  maintained  their  undying 
love  of  motherland  as  the  Irish  people  have  done.” 

Omaha. — A large  and  enthusiastic  audience  of  Irish  men  and 
women  assembled  in  Boyd’s  theatre  to  honour  the  memory  of 
Emmet.  One  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  2nd  Infantry,  U.S.A., 
filled  the  front  of  the  pit,  and  a number  of  prominent  citizens,  with 
Hon.  James  Boyd  presiding,  occupied  the  stage.  In  opening  the 
proceedings,  the  chairman  spoke  as  follows  of  Emmet; — “Con- 
demned for  what  they  called  treason  he  went  proudly  to  his  death, 
with  a vision  and  prophecy  of  Ireland’s  nobler  life.  He  was  glad 
to  add  his  blood  to  the  soil  of  his  native  land  whereon  he  hoped 
the  flowers  of  Irish  honour  and  glory  might  bloom.”  Hon.  William 
F.  Gurley  delivered  an  oration  on  ” Liberty,”  and  Hon.  Thomas 
Brennan  also  spoke. 

Boston. — The  anniversary  was  celebrated  by  a meeting  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emmet  Guards.  Amnesty  resolutions  were 
passed.  The  Wolfe  Tone  Guards  also  organised  a celebration. 


Press  Notices  of  our  Paper. 


We  have  to  thank  the  editors  of  the  following  jour- 
nals for  favourable  notices  of  our  paper  since  its  start : 
“The  Derry  Journal,”  “Dublin  Daily  Independent,” 
“Weekly  Independent,”  “Cork  Examiner,”  “Evening 
Herald”  (Dublin),  “Sunday  World,”  “Irish  Morning 
News,”  “Carlow  Vindicator,”  “Fermanagh  Times,” 
“The  Cork  Herald,”  “Dublin  Journal,”  “Derry  Journal,” 
and  “Carlow  Vindicator.”  “Weekly  Independent”  and 
“United  Ireland”  send  us  gratis  copies  regularly.  These 
papers  will  be  appreciated  by  the  members  of  the  C.  J. 
Kidiham  Society,  to  whose  reading  table  we  shall  trans- 
fer them. 


The  Irish-American  Press. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  papers  from  the 
editors  of  “The  Hibernian”  (Chicago),  “The  Young 
Irishmen”  (Chicago),  and  “The  Irish  Republic.”  “The 
Republic”  has  done  us  the  compliment  of  republishing 
in  full  some  of  our  principal  articles,  and  has  spoken  in 
highest  terms  of  approval  of  the  lines  on  which  the 
paper  is  worked,  recommennding  it  to  the  support  of 
Nationalists  in  the  States,  and  adding  the  address  of  our 
secretary  and  terms  of  subscription  to  facilitate  Amer- 
ican readers  in  ordering  and  obtaining  it. 
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Turlough  MacSweeney. 

A health  to  you.  Piper, 

And  your  pipes,  silver-tongued,  clear  and  sweet  in  their  crooning. 

Full  of  the  music  they  gathered  at  morn 

On  your  high  heather  hills  from  the  lark  on  the  wing, 

From  the  blackbird  at  eve  on  the  blossoming  thorn, 

From  the  little  green  linnet  whose  plaining  they  sing. 

And  the  joy  and  the  hope  in  the  heart  of  the  spring, 

O,  Turlough  MacSweeney  ! 

Play  us  our  Eire's  most  sorrowful  songs. 

As  she  sits  by  her  reeds  near  the  wash  of  the  wave. 

That  the  coldest  may  thrill  at  the  count  of  her  wrongs. 

And  the  sword  may  flash  forth  from  the  scabbard  to  save. 

And  the  wide  land  awake  at  the  wrath  of  the  brave, 

O,  Turlough  MacSweeney  ! 

Play  as  the  bards  played  in  days  long  ago. 

When  O’Donnell,  arrayed  for  the  foray  or  feast 
With  your  kinsmen  from  Bannat  and  Fannat  and  Doe, 

With  piping  and  harping  and  blessing  of  priest. 

Rode  out  in  the  blaze  of  the  sun  from  the  East, 

O,  Turlough  MacSweeney  ! 

Play  as  they  played  in  that  rapturous  hour 

When  the  clans  heard,  in  gladness,  his  young  fiery  call 
Who  burst  from  the  gloom  of  the  Sassenach  tower. 

And  sped  to  the  welcome  in  dear  Donegal 

Then  on  to  his  hailing  as  chieftain  of  all, 

O,  Turlough  MacSweeney! 

Play  as  they  played,  when,  a trumpet  of  war. 

His  voice,  for  the  rally,  pealed  up  to  the  blue, 

And  the  kerns  from  the  hills  and  the  glens  and  the  scaur 

Marched  after  the  banner  of  conquering  Hugh  

Led  into  the  fray  by  a piper  like  you, 

O,  Turlough  MacSweeney  I 

And  surely  no  note  of  such  music  shall  fail 
Wherever  the  speech  of  our  Eire  is  heard 
To  foster  the  love  of  the  passionate  Gael, 

To  rouse  the  old  hatred,  relentless  when  stirred, 

To  strengthen  our  souls  for  the  strife  to  be  dared, 

O,  Turlough  MacSweeney ! 

May  your  pipes,  silver-tongued,  clear  and  sweet  in  their  erooning. 
Keep  the  magic  they  captured  at  dawning  and  even 
From  the  blackbird  at  home,  and  the  lark  on  its  journey. 

From  the  thrush  on  its  spray,  and  the  little  green  linnet. 

A health  to  you.  Piper  I 

Ethna  Carberv. 

Note. — Written  in  honour  of  the  piper  from  Donegal  who 
played  at  the  Belfast  Gaelic  League  Concert. 


The  Murder  of  Red  Hugh. 

The  story  of  a great  crime,  long  nnsnspccted,  hit  revealed  in 
our  day  in  the  self-damning  letters  of  those  who  designed  it — 
George  Carew,  President  of  Munster,  and  Lord  Mountjoy, 
English  Deputy-Governor  of  Ireland. 

Scene  I. — By  the  Banks  of  the  Lee. 

N a fair  garden,  sloping  to  the  river  side  of  the 
Lee,  not  many  miles  from  Cork,  two  men 
sat  in  a summer  house  holding  private  and 
most  earnest  converse,  one  day  of  early 
spring  in  the  year  1602.  We  need  not 
tarry  to  describe  them  more  than  to  say  one  was  a very 
great  noble — no  other  than  Queen  Elizabeth’s  governor 
of  the  Province  of  Munster,  Sir  George  Carew  himself. 
The  other  was  a man  of  poor  but  venerable  appearance, 
and  of  no  note  whatever,  save  that  he  had  some  skill  as 
an  apothecary  and  herb  doctor,  and  in  that  capacity  had 
been  recommended  to  the  president  for  a work  of  im- 
portance which  he  had  in  hand,  and  which  demanded  the 
employment  for  its  carrying  out  of  someone  who,  like 
this  James  Blake,  had  such  curious  knowledge  and 
practice.  Their  converse  was  in  soft  whispers,  for  they 
seemed  to  dread  lest  even  the  winds  should  hear  it ; nor 
was  it  of  long  duration. 

“I  have  no  doubt  of  thy  skill  by  what  has  been  told 
of  thee,”  said  Carew;  “ but  I would  fain  urge  discretion. 
Make  not  the  attempt  at  all  except  in  such  wise  as  shall 
quite  evade  discovery,  or  at  the  very  least  make  proof 
impossible,  except  mayhap  he  be  in  the  very  act  to  em- 
bark, in  which  case  any,  even  a desperate  attempt  I 
would  advise,  to  cut  off  such  a rebel,  whom,  even  since 
his  boyhood,  has  been  a dread  and  trouble  unto  Her 
Majesty’s  governors  of  this  island.” 

Then  there  were  low-spoken  assurances  of  his  discre- 
tion from  the  apothecary.  He  would  not  for  worlds 
endanger  his  Excellency’s  credit,  nor  for  that  matter  his 
own  personal  safety,  he  was  not  without  experience  in 
such  matters,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  Then  followed 
some  haggling  about  the  price,  the  blood  money  that 
was  to  be  paid  ; in  which  the  governor  gave  good  heed 
by  no  means  to  offend  his  hireling,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  strove  to  abate  the  extravagance  of  his  demand, 
saying  that  such  a price  he  was  well  worthy  of,  but  he 
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(Carew)  had  not  money  of  his  own  to  permit  of  it,  and  it 
was  the  keepers  of  the  treasury  in  Dublin  Castle  that 
would  have  to  be  considered  in  whatever  bargain  was 
made.  At  the  end  of  all  the  Lord  Carew  rode  away  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  unto  Cork,  well  contented  at 
heart  having  found  a villain  to  his  mind,  and  the  apothe- 
cary stole  to  whatever  humble  dwelling  he  inhabited,  no 
less  pleased  with  the  bargain  that  had  been  made,  which 
would  bring  him  more  gold  than  he  had  ever  hoped  to 
win  by  honest  labour  in  his  trade  between  youth  and 
age.  Perhaps  he  considered  that  for  a greater 
than  all  the  princes  of  the  world  only  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  were  paid.  So  went  he  into  Spain  over  sea  to  the 
doing  of  the  blackest  crime,  save  that  of  Judas,  that 
was  ever  done  in  the  world ; and  from  Cork  unto  Dublin 
Castle  a swift  rider  went  from  Carew  to  Mountjoy,  the 
Lord  Deputy,  to  bring  news  in  a great  sealed  letter  that 
was  written  in  cypher,  that  the  messenger  of  death  was 
gone  on  his  way. 

Scene  II. — At  a Church  Door  in  Spain. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August, 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  and  the  people,  after 
the  service  of  the  Mass,  were  streaming  out  of  the 
door  of  a Church  that  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  Market 
Place  at  the  head  of  a narrrow  crooked  street  in  the 
town  of  Simincas  in  Spain.  They  did  not  immediately 
pass  to  their  homes,  but  tarried  in  groups  as  if  awaiting 
the  coming  forth  of  some  notable  person  whom  they 
would  fain  look  upon.  Even  the  windows  were  thronged 
by  the  idle  and  curious,  whose  attention  seemed  to  be 
attracted  by  a party  of  men  who  stood  together  on  the 
Church  step.  One  was  a great  Spanish  noble,  high  at  the 
Court  of  King  Phillip  ; but  it  was  not  at  him  they  looked 
in  wonder,  for  he  had  long  been  resident  in  the  castle 
of  the  town.  Grouped  behind  him  as  if  under  his 
guidance  and  that  of  his  servants,  stood  a number  of 
men  whose  attire  and  appearance  was  most  wondrous  in 
the  eyes  of  those  Spanish  burghers,  and  whose  strange 
manner  of  speech  no  less  astonished  those  who  were 
near  enough  to  hear  it.  They  were  the  Irish,  of  noble 
or  of  simple  birth,  trusted  comrades  or  true  servants  and 
followers  in  the  retinue  of  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell,  then 
on  his  way  from  Corunna  to  Valladolid,  where  King 
Phillip’s  court  was,  and  bideing  as  an  honoured  guest  in  the 
castle  of  Simancas,  till  it  would  suit  his  Majesty  of  Spain’s 
convenience  to  grant  him  a hearing  concerning  the 
petition  he  was  urging  for  a Spanish  army  to  be  sent  into 
Ireland. 

At  the  door  of  a leather  merchant,  exactly  opposite 
the  Church,  stood  a man  of  middle  life  whose  hair  and 
beard  were  somewhat  silvered,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
moved  with  more  than  usual  excitement  at  the  proceed- 
ings. His  hands  were  clasped,  his  eyes  turned  up  to 
heaven  as  if  in  thankfulness,  he  was  speaking  rapidly. 


not  to  the  worthy  leather  merchant  nor  his  wife,  but  as  if 
to  himself,  and  in  a voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
soldiers  at  the  Church  door.  What  wonder  if  they 
turned  and  regarded  him  curiously,  for  it  was  their  own 
native  Gaelic  tongue  in  which  he  uttered  his  exclamations. 

“The  God  of  Heaven  and  St.  Finbar  be  praised  that 
to-day  I see  men  of  my  own  race  in  this  far-away  land.” 
Then  to  the  leather  merchant  he  spoke,  as  if  questioning 
whose  followers  they  might  be,  then  turned  up  his  eyes 
to  heaven  with  a most  devout  exclamation  of  wonder 
and  rapture.  A stalwart  kerne  of  the  Clan  MacSwyne 
he  was,  who  stood  nearest  the  stranger,  would  have 
stepped  across  to  question  him,  but  at  that  moment  a 
hush  fell  upon  the  crowd,  and  turning  he  saw  that  his 
chief  and  master  had  come  forth  from  the  Church, 
having  finished  his  devotions,  and  wdth  his  head  yet 
bare,  stood  at  the  portal  with  all  the  radiant  glory  of  his 
locks  shining  like  fire  in  the  blaze  of  sun  that  illumined 
him.  His  eyes  bright  and  deeply  blue  were  fixed 
straight  in  front  of  him,  as  if  he  looked  far  away,  regarding 
not  at  all  the  curious  crowd,  whose  gaze  was  steadfastly 
fixed  upon  him.  He  seemed  still  wrapped  in  the  spirit 
of  meditation  and  prayer,  in  which  he  had  continued 
before  the  altar  in  the  Church,  long  after  all  his 
companions  had  left  it  after  the  Mass  and  reception  of 
the  Sacrament.  There  was  a look  of  unutterable  sad- 
ness in  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  far  away  down  the  street, 
over  the  groves  of  olive  and  orange,  straight  into  the  blue 
unclouded  heavens,  and  his  followers  knew  that  he  was 
thinking  of  another  service  of  the  Mass  that  they  had 
shared  with  him  on  the  morning  of  that  very  festival, 
ere  his  great  victory  of  the  Curlieus.  The  Spanish 
noble  then  approached  and  spoke,  pointed  to  their  steeds 
that  had  been  led  up  from  the  castle  and  stood  now  at 
the  church  door,  pawing  the  ground,  impatient  to  be 
mounted.  O’Donnell  started  from  his  meditation,  and 
answered  most  courteously  in  such  Spanish  as  he  could 
command  ; then  strode  across  to  where  his  horse  was 
was  held,  with  a slow,  swinging  pace  which  was  habit- 
ual to  him,  and  by  which  his  lameness  was  somewhat 
concealed.  Even  yet  he  could  not  walk  far  without  pain 
and  weariness,  for  his  feet  were  marred  and  lamed,  since 
he  broke  from  captivity,  and  had  them  scorched  by  the 
frost  among  the  Wicklow  Mountains.  He  was  ever 
most  at  home  on  the  back  of  a proud  steed,  so  swiftly 
and  lightly  he  bounded  now  to  the  saddle  and  turned  his 
rein  to  ride  with  the  cavalier,  his  companion  to  the  castle. 
The  kerne  of  the  Clan  ot  MacSweeney  keeping  ever 
beside  him,  though  on  foot  to  do  his  least  command,  as 
is  the  fashion  of  those  they  call  “horse  boys”  in  Ireland. 

Then  was  it,  as  he  turned  his  steed  from  the  Church 
and  rode  by  the  door  of  the  leather  merchant,  that  the 
stranger  who  lodged  there,  as  if  he  could  no  longer  con- 
tain his  joy  and  wonder  at  sight  of  this  great  prince  and 
captain,  cried  aloud: — 

“The  blessing  of  God  and  of  the  exalted  Virgin  upon 
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thy  sword,  O’Donnell,  and  a fourfold  blessing  on  the 
ship  that  will  bear  thee  back  to  Ireland!” 

O Donnell  turned  round  in  his  saddle,  a radiant  and 
sweet  smile  of  surprise  on  his  countenance,  and  waved 
his  plumed  cap  in  courteous  greeting  to  the  stranger. 
Then  bending  to  the  kerne  by  his  side  commanded  him 
to  return  and  bid  the  stranger  to  feast  at  the  Castle. 

A fair  banquet  was  prepared  there  for  O’Donnell  and  his 
followers,  since  they  had  not  broken  fast  that  day.  The 
merchant  feasted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  banquet  hall 
with  the  soldiers  of  O’Donnell,  and  was  kindly  greeted 
by  the  Chief  himself  in  passing  and  asked  his  name  and 
business  in  that  far  country,  and  gave  fair  answer  enough, 
and  in  good  Irish : 

I am  one,  Denis  Sullivan,  of  Cork,  a merchant,  and 
come  here  to  purchase  Spanish  wines.” 

O Donnell  started  suddenly  as  if  a snake  had  stung 
him,  for  the  mention  of  the  Spanish  wines  reminded  him 
of  the  first  trap  that  was  set  for  him  by  the  English  in 
his  boyhood,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  in  a sudden,  searching 
fashion  on  the  stranger,  then  passed  to  his  seat,  musing 
thus : 

I like  not  his  face,  nor  his  too  smooth  and  smiling 
manner,  and  he  talks  Irish  not  like  a native — but  yet  it 
may  be  Irish  of  Cork,  and  I may  wrong  him  by  my 
suspicion.” 


But  all  through  that  banquet,  when  he  found  the  eyes 
of  the  stranger  upon  him,  he  was  troubled  and  looked  at 
him  sternly  and  haughtily;  and  the  other  in  turn  was 
somewhat  disturbed,  seeing  that  he  was  distrusted,  which 
go  far  to  mar  his  designs,  and  thought  to  himself: 

I must  act  warily  with  this  quarry,  he  has  been  trapped 
before  and  has  his  suspicions.  I will  not  come  nigh  him, 
but  rather  seem  to  avoid  him  except  when  sought.” 

So  for  some  days  no  more  was  seen  by  the  followers  of 
Hugh  O’Donnell  of  the  Irish  merchant,  who  called  him- 
self Denis  Sullivan,  of  Cork,  but  who  was  no  other  than 
the  same  James  Blake  who  had  held  secret  council  with 
the  Lord  President  Carew  in  that  garden  by  the  Lee. 


Scene  III.  O’Donnell,  in  Sickness,  repenteth 
that  he  left  Ireland. 

Word  was  whispered  among  the  townsfolk  of  Limancas 
that  the  great  Irish  prince,  who  abode  in  the  king’s  castle, 
was  sick  of  fever,  and  Blake,  the  merchant,  hearing  it, 
was  not  at  first  pleased  thereat,  thinking,  “if  he  die  of 
that  sickness  then  am  I foiled  of  my  reward;”  but  after- 
wards, when  he  he  heard  that  O’Donnell,  though  ill,  was 
quickly  recovering,  and  had  taken  the  fever  but  lightly, 
he  rubbed  his  hands  together,  rejoicing  as  he  considered : 
“now  IS  rny  opportunity  to  attempt  it  without  shadow  of 
suspicion , and  he  spent  many  hours  in  his  room  in  the 
eather  merchant’s,  making  ready  certain  phials  that  he 
ad  brought  from  Cork,  and  concealing  them  in  cunning 
manner  in  the  cuff  of  his  wide  sleeve,  in  such  a way  that 


the  contents  could  be  opportunely  dropped  into  any 
vessel  without  observation. 

Then  he  stopped  one  of  the  servants  of  O’Donnell  that 
w'as  passing,  and  gave  him  word  that  he  intended 
shortly  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to 
have  the  chieftain  informed,  lest  there  might  be  any 
message  he  could  bear,  if  his  highness  would  do  him  the 
honour  to  confide  in  him.  The  servant  of  O’Donnell 
greeted  him  but  curtly,  having  orders  from  his  master 
to  avoid  talk  with  this  man,  lest  by  any  chance  he  should 
be  a spy  ; but  on  coming  into  the  castle  he  nevertheless 
went  into  O’Donnell’s  presence,  and  told  him  that  the 
strange  merchant  from  Cork  was  making  ready  to  journey 
back  thither,  and  the  chieftain’s  answer  was  briefly  that 
he  would  consider  the  matter,  “but,”  he  added,  “I  have 
some  doubt  of  his  honesty  of  purpose.”  Well  had  it 
been  if  he  had  continued  of  that  mind. 

His  fever  was  passing  away,  yet  he  had  no  strength  to 
do  aught  but  lie  by  a window  of  the  turret  chamber  and 
look  out  upon  the  land  of  Spain,  and  grow'  ever  more 
weary  of  it,  and  sorrowful  for  the  sake  of  Ireland  that  he 
had  sailed  away  from  it  in  anger. 

After  that  disastrous  defeat  of  Kinsale,  he  had  raged 
for  three  days  so  terribly  that  no  man  durst  come  into 
his  presence,  not  even  to  offer  him  food,  save  only  the 
good  Franciscan  fathers,  Maurice  Dunlevy  and  Flaithre 
O’Maolconry,  who  were  with  him  now  in  Spain  and 
tending  him  on  his  sick  bed  ; and  they  had  made  bold, 
as  was  indeed  their  duty,  to  reprove  the  anger  of 
O’Donnell,  but  availed  not  to  abate  it,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  day  he  had  suddenly  arisen  and  solemnly 
vowed  never  to  lead  an  army  that  was  of  the  Irish  only 
into  any  battle  in  the  world  again,  after  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  shamed  him  before  the  soldiers  of  Spain 
and  Don  Juan  D’Aquita,  their  great  captain,  who  openly 
had  jeered  at  the  Irish  as  a barbarous,  unsoldierly  mob; 
nay  worse,  as  being  unchristian  savages  for  whom  Christ 
never  died. 

And  O’Donnell  had  arisen  from  that  raging  fit  of 
wounded  pride,  and  had  gone  straight  to  the  shore, 
without  waiting  for  counsel,  even  from  his  comrade 
O’Neill,  and  had  sworn  to  go  unto  King  Phillip’s  court 
and  bring  into  Ireland  an  army  that  would  be  fit  for 
his  commanding,  with  which  he  would  win  great 
victories  and  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Kinsale. 

Now  he  had  been  lung  enough  in  Spain  to  repent 
humbly  of  that  sinful  rage,  for  as  yet  he  had  nothing 
but  promises  from  the  king  and  no  prospect  of  immedi- 
ate succour.  Moreover  he  had  found  in  this  mighty 
monarch,  whom  he  had  conceived  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  warriors  of  Christendom,  was  one  that  would 
not  have  been  even  a petty  chieftain  in  Ireland,  for  he 
had  never  in  youth  or  age  girt  on  a sword  for  battle  or 
dared  danger  of  any  sort,  and  was  king  merely  because 
his  father  had  so  been  before  him. 

Meditating  in  this  wise,  O’Donnell  lay  on  his  couch 
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by  the  window,  or  when  the  full  force  of  the  sun 
streaming  on  it  prevented  that,  with  curtains  drawn 
around,  and  the  Fathers  Maurice  and  Flaithre  sat  with 
him  alternately  and  read  from  books  of  devotion,  or  tales 
and  annals  of  Ireland.  Sometimes  he  liked  silence 
best,  and  closing  his  eyes  in  that  faint  and  sickly  heat, 
he  fancied  himself  afar  on  some  mountain  or  shore  of 
his  native  land,  with  the  white  torrents  dancing  among 
the  rocks  in  Barnesmore,  or  great  waves  coiling  and 
whitening  upon  the  fair  strand  below  Ballyshannon, 
where  Erne  runs  into  the  ocean ; or  he  thought  of  the 
captivity  of  his  boyhood,  out  of  which  God  had  graciously 
led  him,  and  of  how  he  rode  by  his  mother’s  side  from 
Ballyshannon  away  to  Kilmacrenan  to  be  made  chief 
on  a bright  morn  of  May,  ere  ever  the  doctors  would 
have  allowed  him  to  stir  at  all.  He  fancied  he  heard 
the  great  shouting  of  the  clansmen  around  the  rock  of 
Doone,  when,  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  Ineen,  he 
climbed  unto  the  stone  and  stood  with  his  maimed 
right  foot  in  the  track  of  his  ancestors,  his  sandals  with 
the  bandages  that  he  had  to  wear  lying  the  while  among 
the  heather.  He  thought  of  all  the  battles  to  which  he 
had  led  those  trusted  clansmen,  and  how  many  thous- 
ands of  them  had  fallen,  following  to  battle,  on  every 
hillside  and  plain  of  Erin,  from  his  own  Donegal,  where 
three  hundred  had  fallen  around  the  burning  Abbey  of 
the  Franciscans,  away  to  the  Pass  of  the  Curlieus  in 
the  West,  where  they  had  fallen  gloriously,  winning  for 
him  the  glory  of  that  triumph,  and  down  in  the  far  South 
in  the  territories  of  Hy  Connill  Gaura  and  Clanawley, 
and  on  the  heights  of  Slieve  Laugher.  His  head  sank 
on  his  breast  with  shame  and  the  tears  welled  to  his  eyes 
to  think  of  the  sorrowful  and  angry  parting  that  took  place 
at  length  between  them  after  the  defeat  of  Kinsale. 
There  they  stood  upon  the  windy  shore,  wdth  the  wounds 
of  war  upon  their  rugged  faces  washed  by  the  brine  of 
tears  they  shed  for  his  going.  The  blood  of  their 
wounds  staining  all  their  garments.  Those  who  were 
too  weak  to  stand  were  there  carried  by  their  comrades 
to  look  their  last  upon  the  young  chief  whom  they  loved 
so  faithfully,  but  who  had  spurned  them,  saying  he 
would  lead  them  into  battle  no  more.  Their  voices 
raised  in  clamorous  wailing  came  across  the  water  like  a 
keen  for  the  dead,  and  till  the  low  shore  sank  from  sight 
from  the  deck  where  he  stood,  that  cry  had  followed 
him  even  faintly  and  more  faintly  till  it  died  away  at  last. 
The  sorrow  he  had  seen  in  their  eyes  haunted  him  now 
in  dumb  reproach,  till  tears  rose  in  his  own,  and  he  knew 
that  he  would  have  given  all  in  the  world  to  have  been 
back  on  any  hill  of  Ireland  with  those  faithful  warriors 
rejoicing  round  him,  and  preparing  for  the  fray,  with 
never  a Spanish  blade  among  them  to  rob  them  of  the 
glory  of  their  rdctory. 

The  stillness  of  the  room  was  broken  one  evening,  when 
Father  Maurice  had  thought  his  patient  slumbering,  by 
th«  sudden  question.  “ The  merchant,  Sullivan,  from 


Cork,  good  Father,  I would  fain  see  him,  if  he  has  not  ere 
this  departed.  Donal  knows  where  to  find  him.” 

The  Franciscan  lose  quietly  and  called  to  a servant, 
who  came  anxiously  entering,  to  know  how  the  chieftain 
fared. 

“ He  is  better,  by  God’s  blessing,  has  been  asleep 
peacefully  this  hour  back,  and  wakes  asking  to  see  the 
merchant  Sullivan,  who  lodges  in  this  town.  Let  him 
be  brought  without  delay.” 

So  to  the  little  room  above  the  leather  merchant’s 
shop  where  Blake  had  been  waiting  patiently,  like  a 
tiger  crouching  for  his  prey,  the  summons  camie.  Wait- 
ing to  don  his  best  robe,  in  the  sleeve  of  which  as  we 
know  were  certain  phials  cunningly  concealed,  he 
hastened  after  the  messenger  to  the  castle,  and  treading 
softly  as  a cat  he  entered  the  sick  room  of  Hugh  Roe 
O’Donnell. 


Scene  lY.— The  Poison  Cnp. 

O’Donnell  lay  still  upon  the  couch  by  the  window, 
his  bright  locks  flowing  upon  the  purple  broidered  cushion 
on  which  he  was  supported.  Father  Maurice,  the 
Franciscan  of  Donegal,  sat  in  a carven  chair  at  his 
couch  head,  and  on  a table  nigh  hand  was  a flask  and 
goblet,  from  which  from  time  to  time  he  had  ser^-ed 
some  cooling  drink  to  the  young  chief,  for  the  day  was 
sultry,  and  often  he  thirsted.  Blake’s  heart  gladdened  at 
the  very  sight  of  that  serviceable  cup,  which  seemed 
ready  set  for  the  villanous  deed  he  intended,  but  his  joy 
showed  not  at  all.  With  a woeful  countenance,  with 
broken  sorrowful  exclamations  in  the  Irish  he  had  so 
aptly  learned  during  his  sojourn  in  Cork,  he  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  humbly  kissed  the  hand  of  O’Donnell  that  lay 
idly  upon  the  coverlet.  Many  a mighty  w^arrior  had 
fallen  by  that  hand,  and  now  was  it  touched  as  by  the 
serpent’s  sting  of  one  by  whom  it  was  to  grow  cold  and 
helpless  in  death.  Ere  he  rose  from  his  knees  that 
hypocrite  breathed  a devout  prayer  for  his  victim’s 
recovery  which  he  meant  should  never  be,  and  O’Donnell, 
moved  by  the  man’s  apparent  distress  and  concern  for 
him,  assured  him  most  graciously  and  sweetly,  that  his 
sickness  had  quite  abated,  and  that  he  only  lay  thus 
quiet  to  gather  strength,  and  in  obedience  to  Father 
Maurice. 

“He  tends  my  body  no  less  carefully  than  he  tends 
my  soul,  and  it  is  to  his  care  under  God’s  grace  that  I owe 
my  present  recovery.” 

Sullivan,  as  this  liar  called  himself,  was  then  at  the 
chief’s  command  seated,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  he 
related  all  the  news  he  could  to  O’Donnell,  telling  him 
how  the  clans  of  the  South  were  disaffected,  and  looked 
only  for  O’Donnell’s  returning  to  rise  against  the 
tyranny  of  Carew.  “ Even  those  who  have  submitted 
to  the  President,”  he  said,  “ are  ill  content,  for  he  is  a 
hard  and  grasping  man,  and  does  not  sufficiently  reward 
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and  enrich  those  who  serve  him,”  and  at  this  saying  he 
laughed  inwardly,  thinking  how  it  would  afterward 
tickle  Sir  George  to  hear  the  character  he  had  given  him 
to  this  arch-rebel.  All  this  while  he  was  watchful  least 
an  opportunity  might  present  for  his  crime ; but  the 
Franciscan  evermore  idled  the  goblet,  sitting  at  the 
table  where  it  was,  while  O'Donnell  conversed  with  the 
stranger. 

At  length  the  sun  having  gone  down,  that  careful 
friar,  fearing  some  sudden  chill,  would  have  the  chief’s 
couch  moved  from  the  window,  and  made  some  stir  to 
do  it.  O’Donnell  would  have  risen  to  permit  tliat,  but 
the  apothecary  seeing  now  his  chance,  passed  to  the 
head  of  the  couch  and  helped  the  good  father  to  move 
it  aside.  So  came  it  that  he  passed  his  arm  over  the 
table  where  the  goblet  stood,  and  from  the  phial 
cunningly  concealed  in  his  sleeve,  through  a narrow 
pipe  or  quill,  he  let  drop  into  it  unnoticed  that  fiery 
poi.son  he  had  prepared — a certain  but  a slow  venom 
that  brought  about  a fever  and  sickness  and  final  death, 
that  seemed  like  enough  to  the  fever  of  which  O'Donnell 
had  before  suffered.  Before  he  left  that  turret  chamber 
of  the  castle,  bowing  lowly  and  murmuring  prayers  for 
the  chieftain’s  well-being,  his  eyes  were  satisfied  with 
the  sight  of  O’Donnell  raising  that  goblet  to  his  lips  and 
quafting  the  death  draught  that  was  designed  for  him  by 
the  villany  of  Carew  and  Mountjoy,  of  which  great  lords 
this  Blake  was  but  the  murderous  instrument. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  precisely,  on  which  that  foul  deed  was  wrought, 
a day  that  had  been  marked  by  all  the  prophets  of  Erin 
for  some  unspeakable  calamity  to  befall.  Whether  that 
prophesied  woe  was  fulfilled  in  the  death  of  Hugh 
O'Donnell  I know  not  ; only  this,  that  before  or  since 
Erin  hath  suffered  no  more  grievous  loss,  and  no  blacker 
crime  has  stained  the  hand  of  her  oppressors. 

Of  how  O’Donnell  lay  for  twelve  days  after  in  agon- 
ising torture ; of  how  he  died  at  length  resignedly;  of 
how  his  followers  mourned  him,  I shall  not  relate  ; only 
this,  that  at  that  stately  funeral  the  king  of  Spain 
ordained  him  at  Valladolid,  none  more  bitterly  lamented 
his  loss,  none  more  loudly  and  clamorously  praised  him 
than  the  stranger  merchant  of  Cork,  and  the  simple 
Irish  soldiery  honoured  him  for  that. grief,  saying;  “He 
saw  our  Hugh  no  more  than  twice  or  thrice,  and  yet  he 
loved  him  so !” 

Months  later,  when  he  came  again  to  a secret  meet- 
ing with  the  president  Carew  in  that  garden  by  the 
Lee,  he  was  able  thus  to  assure  him : “ I can  swear  to 
your  Excellency  that  I have  fairly  kept  my  bargain  ; it 
was  done  as  you  advised,  and  none  will  ever  be  sus- 
pected for  it.  He  was  sick  of  fever  when  he  sent  for 
me ; his  attendant  friar  never  left  the  apartment ; I 
served  him  to  no  drink,  and  nothing  that  I did  was 
observed.  Trust  me,  it  will  never  be  known  or  whis- 
pered.’’ Then  he  counted  the  gold,  the  price  of  that 
noble  life,  and  both  parted,  well  content  that  the  record 
of  that  infamy  was  hidden  for  ever ; but  in  three 
hundred  years  it  leaped  to  light,  in  letters  of  Carew’s 
own  writing  which  set  forth  plainly  how  it  was  done  by 
his  and  Mountjoy’s  command,  and  by  the  hand  of 
James  Blake,  the  apothecary  of  Cork,  as  here  related. 

Iris  Olkyrn. 


“My  Share  of  the  World.”* 

I am  jealous,  T am  true, 

Sick  at  heart  for  love  of  you, 

O,  my  share  of  the  world  ! 

I am  cold,  O,  cold  as  stone 
To  all  others,  you  alone 
Are  my  share  of  the  world  ! 

Measureless  my  joy  and  pride. 

Would  you  choose  me  for  your  bride  ? 

O,  my  share  of  the  world  ! 

For  your  face  is  my  delight. 

Morn  and  even,  noon  and  night, 

O,  my  share  of  the  world  ! 

To  the  dance  and  to  the  wake. 

Do  I go  but  for  your  sake, 

O,  my  share  of  the  world  ! 

But  to  hear  your  voice  a while. 

Meet  your  eyes  and  win  your  smile, 

O,  my  share  of  the  world  ! 

And  the  gay  word  on  my  lip 
Never  lets  my  secret  slip 
To  rny  share  of  the  world  ! 

Light  my  feet  trip  over  the  green. 

But  my  heart  cries  in  the  keen  ; 

O,  my  share  of  the  world  ! 

My  poor  mother  sighs  anew 
When  my  eyes  go  after  you, 

O,  my  share  of  the  world  ! 

And  my  father’s  brow  grows  black 
When  you  smile  and  turn  your  back, 

O,  my  share  of  the  world  ! 

Seven  times  slower  creeps  the  day 
When  your  face  is  far  away, 

O,  my  share  of  the  world ! 

Seven  times  darker  falls  the  night 
When  you  are  not  in  my  sight, 

O,  my  share  of  the  world  ! 

I would  go  beyond  the  seas, 

I would  part  with  wealth  and  ease 
For  my  share  of  the  world  ! 

I would  leave  my  house  and  home 
If  you  only  whispered,  " Come!” 

O,  my  share  of  the  world  I 

Houseless  under  sun  and  dew 
I would  beg  my  bread  with  you, 

O,  my  share  of  the  world  1 
Houseless  in  the  snow  and  storm 
Your  heart's  love  would  keep  me  warm, 

O,  my  share  of  the  world  I 

1 would  pray  and  I would  crave 
To  be  with  you  in  the  grave, 

O,  my  share  of  the  world  ! 

I would  go  thro'  fire  and  flood, 

I would  give  up  all  but  God, 

For  my  share  of  the  world  I 

Alice  Furlong. 

*“  My  share  of  the  world,”  an  Irish  phrase  of  endearment. 
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/ / II 

Mo  Chailin  Og  Deas  Dilis  Fein. 


Mo  chailin  óg  deas  dilis  féin, 

Ni’l  seed  a gcoróin  righ 
Do  ghlacfeinn  agus  mé  faoi  leun 
In  ait  seirc  fir  do  chridhe  ; 

Dá  lionfaidhe  domhsa  ciste  óir 
Do  thréigean  bias  do  phóg, 

B'  fheárr  liom  do  ghrádh,  mo  rún,  mo  stór, 

Mo  sgoth  'S  mo  chailin  óg. 

Mo  chailin  óg  deas  dilis  fein, 

Is  bocht  gan  maoin  an  té 
Bheirfeas  a ghrádh  faoi  locht  a’s  péin, 

Do  reult  geal  caoimh  a lae  ; 

Acht  tú  do  bheith  láimh  leis  go  deó, 

Budh  thréine  é ’na  leómhan, 

Ní  aireóchadh  sé  aon  dith  nios  mó, 

Ná  bochtanas  ná  brón. 

T.O.R. 

[Translation]  . 

My  Colleen  Dear,  My  Loved,  My  Own. 


My  colleen  dear,  my  loved,  my  own. 

There’s  not  on  kingly  brow 
A diadem  that  ever  shone 
So  dear  to  me  as  thou  ; 

Than  all  the  treasures  earth  can  hold. 

All  gems  of  glittering  sheen. 

Dearer  to  me  a thousand  fold 
Art  thou,  my  fair  colleen. 

My  colleen  dear,  my  loved,  my  own. 

Poor  and  unmarked  is  he 
Who  in  his  sorrow,  sore  and  lone. 

His  day  star  makes  of  thee  ; 

But  with  thee  ever  by  his  side. 

He’d  feel  nor  pain  nor  woe, — 

Strong  in  the  love  of  thee,  his  bride, 

All  tears  should  cease  their  flow. 

T.O.R. 


The  Irish  Language. 


Tn  the  April  number  of  the  Shan  Van  VocHxan  article 
^ appeared  on  the  above  subject,  written  by  Mr. 
Henry  Dixon.  Its  practical  and  sensible  character 
place  it  in  a very  different  category  from  some  recent 
utterances  on  this  subject,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
points  connected  with  Mr.  Dixon’s  references  to  myself 
to  which  I should  wish,  if  permitted,  to  take  some 
slight  excep'iion. 

After  quoting  my  statement  that  the  one  and  only 
way  to  preserve  the  Irish  language  as  a living  tongue 
was  to  make  it  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  schools, 
Mr.  Dixon  observes:  “Anyone  who  has  paid  the  slight- 
est attention  to  the  subject  knows  that  the  way  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Rolleston  is  the  only  way  ’oy  which  the 
National  tongue  can  be  preserved.”  One  would  think 
so,  indeed;  but,  unfortunately,  as  a matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Dixon  is  gravely  mistaken.  The  Gaelic  League  is  a 
body  whose  members  must  be  supposed  to  have  paid 


some  attention  to  the  subject,  but  the  Gaelic  League 
at  a meeting  held  on  Jan.  31,  with  the  express  object  of 
replying  to  my  statements  and  questions,  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  “home,”  not  the  school, 
was  the  “true  school  of  the  Irish  language;”  that  they 
wished  to  make  Irish  the  “language  of  the  fireside;” 
and  that  the  schools  were  to  be  regarded  only  as  a 
“ powerful  auxiliary  force,  but  not  the  primary  force.” 
A more  mistaken  or  unpractical  view  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  conceive,  for  it  practically  means  the  pur- 
suance of  the  present  policy  which  has  brought  the 
language  to  what  it  now  is — the  language  of  a peasantry 
who  despise  it  even  when  they  can  speak  nothing  else, 
simply  because  it  is  the  language  of  the  fireside  alone, 
and  destitute  in  their  eyes  of  all  association  with 
scholarship  and  education.  But,  nevertheless,  this  is 
the  view  which  the  Gaelic  League  has  solemnly  adopted, 
and  the  fact  that  such  a body  can  hold  such  a view 
must  be  reckoned  by  Mr.  Dixon  among  the  gravest 
obstacles  which  the  cause  of  the  Irish  language  has  to 
contend  with.  That  cause  is  palpably  doomed  unless 
the  whole  energies  of  its  defenders  are  at  once  directed 
towards  the  one  vital  point — the  introduction  of  the 
Irish  language  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the 
schools  in  all  Irish-speaking  districts.  Everything 
turns  on  that,  and  the  indirect,  as  well  as  the  direct, 
consequences  of  success  in  this  project  will  prove  to  be 
of  the  deepest  importance. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Dixon  refers  to  my  “lamentable  want 
of  knowledge  ” of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  this 
direction,  because  I said  I had  never  met  “ anyone  who 
ever  dreams  of  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  such  a pro- 
gramme.” Mr.  Dixon  has  apparently  not  observed  that 
I spoke  in  the  present  tense.  I am  well  aware  of  the 
efforts  of  the  past,  and  I am  glad  to  see  that  there  is  now 
some  faint  hope — for  it  is  no  more  then  that  as  yet — of  an 
effort  being  made  in  the  future,  but  at  the  time  when  I wrote, 
my  statement  was  perfectly  accurate ; for  the  effort  to 
make  Irish  the  “ medium  of  instruction  ” in  the  schools 
(not  to  “ have  it  taught,”  then,  which  is  quite  a different 
thing)  had  been  apparently  abandoned  as  utterly  hopeless, 
and  no  person  or  organization  was  doing  anything,  or 
even  hoping  to  do  anything,  in  this  direction.  The  pro- 
gramme which  Mr.  Dixon  agrees  with  me  in  regarding 
as  the  only  possible  and  practical  programme  for  the 
salvation  of  the  language  was,  as  we  see,  formally  repud- 
iated by  the  Gaelic  League,  and  it  forms  no  part  of  the 
official  programme  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Irish  Language.  If  I was  mistaken  in  my  asser- 
tion I shall  only  be  too  glad  to  own  it,  but  in  the  mass 
of  correspondence  which  my  lecture  on  Irish  literature 
gave  rise  to,  I have  not  met  with  a single  fact  which 
would  tend  to  disprove  it. 

Even  now,  in  spite  of  all  the  interest  which  has  lately 
been  taken  in  this  subject,  there  is  a great  deal  more  of 
vague  talk  about  the  glories  of  the  ancient  tongue  and 
its  value  as  an  instrument  of  culture  than  of  serious  and 
practical  effjrt  to  preserve  it.  It  doss  not  say  much 
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for  the  devotion  of  our  Gaelic  enthusiasts  that  their 
united  energies  have  not  succeeded  in  giving  us  that 
grand  desideratum  of  the  learner — a handy  and  accurate 
working  dictionary  of  the  modern  language,  such  as 
anyone  who  wishes  to  learn  any  other  European  langu- 
age can  purchase  for  a few  shillings.  With  the  material 
in  existence  there  would  be  no  real  difficulty  in  produc- 
ing such  a dictionary;  it  would  find  a ready  market. 
It  would  require  no  profound  philological  knowledge, 
but  it  would  require  method,  pains,  and  a year  or  so  of 
steady  application  ; and  it  is  altogether  not  so  easy  a 
method  of  expressing  one’s  sympathy  as  by  writing 
letters  to  newspapers  and  addressing  public  meetings. 
The  true  criterion  of  our  devotion  to  any  cause  is  the 
trouble  we  will  give  ourselves  about  it.  We  are  taking 
a great  deal  of  trouble  at  present  and  making  a great 
deal  of  fuss  about  getting  back  the  money  of  which  our 
national  schools  have  been  defrauded,  and  I have  no 
doubt  but  that  it  will  be  got  back  ; for  if  it  is  not,  our 
Irish  members  will  hear  of  it  very  seriously.  But  in 
our  national  language  we  have  a far  more  precious 
treasure,  and  it  is  daily  melting  from  our  grasp.  There 
is  still  time  to  save  it,  but  once  lost  it  can  never  be 
replaced  by  all  the  money  in  the  British  treasury,  or 
all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  that  may  be  passed  “go 
bruinne  an  bhrátha.”  T.  W.  Rolleston. 


The  Shan  Van  Vocht. 


By  Michael  Doheny. 


The  sainted  isle  of  old, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 

The  sainted  isle  of  old. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

The  parent  and  the  mould 
Of  the  beautiful  and  bold. 

Has  her  blithsome  heart  waxed  cold  ? 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

The  Saxon  and  the  Dane, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 

The  Saxon  and  the  Dane, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

The  Saxon  and  the  Dane 
Our  immortal  hills  profane  ; 

Oh  ! confusion  seize  the  twain. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

What  are  the  chiefs  to  do  ? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

What  are  the  chiefs  to  do  ? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

What  should  the  chieftains  do 
But  to  treat  the  hireling  crew 
To  a touch  of  Brian  Boru  ? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

They  came  across  the  wave. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 

They  came  across  the  wave. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

They  came  across  the  wave. 

But  to  plunder  and  enslave. 

And  should  find  a robber's  grave. 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 


Then  be  the  trusty  brand. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 

Then  be  the  trusty  brand. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

Then  be  the  trusty  band. 

Firmly  clutched  in  every  hand. 

And  we'll  scourge  them  from  the  land. 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

There's  courage  yet  and  truth. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht : 

There's  courage  yet  and  truth. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

There’s  a God  above  us  all, 

And  whatever  may  befall 
No  invader  shall  enthral. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 


An  T=Sean  Bhean  Bhochd. 


Tíá  innis  naomh  na  g-cian, 

Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd 
Tá  innis  naomh  na  g-cian, 

Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd 
Thug  bith  do  laochraibh  dian 
As  do  bhérthib  mania  min 
Ann  a croidhe  anois  fuair  crion 
Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd. 

Tá’n  gall’s  dánair  déan 
Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd 
Tá’n  gall’s  dánair  déan, 

Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd, 

Tá'n  gall's  dánair  déan 

Aig  truailliughadh'r  g-cnocúr  féin 
O ! trom-mhallachd  orthú’s  lean 
Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd. 

Cad  é is  coir  d'ar  sluagh  ? 

Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd. 

Cad  é is  coir  dár  sluagh  ? 

Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd. 

Cad  é is  coir  dár  sluagh, 

Ach  bias  ghaisge  Bhrian  Bonimha 
A thabhairt  do’n  námh  go  cruadh  ? 

Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd. 

Do  tháinic  thar  an  fhráigh, 

Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd 
Do  thainic  thar  an  fhráigh, 

Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd. 

Do  thainic  thar  an  fhráigh. 

No  gain  le  gorta's  crádh  ; 

Ann  a bh-fuil  is  coir  a m-bách 
Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd. 

Dá  bhrigh  sin  bidheadh  an  lann 
Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd. 

Dá  bhrigh  sin  bidheadh  an  lann 
Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd. 

Da  bhrigh  sin  bidheadh  an  lann 
Ann  gach  liiimh  go  cruadh’  gus  teann 
Agus  ruag  na  gadaidhth’  sean 
Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd. 

Tii  'gainn  misneach  fós  ás  cliu, 

Ar  s an  t-sean  .bhean  bhochd, 

Til  'gainn  misneach  lós  as  cliu, 

Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd  ; 

Ta  Dill  na  cora  dlúth 

A's  bidheadh  geal  ar  g-cath  no  dubh 
Ni  beidh  'rainn  slabhraidhe  trúgh', 

Ar  s an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd. 

Seandun. 


Aig  seo  athrughad  do  rinne  an  t-atar  eadbhard 
Mac  Cathaidhe  aer  an  t-sean  bhean  bhochd 
O'n  m-beurla  le  Micheál  Doitheamhnaigh. 
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To  Erin. 

Somewhere  beneath  your  chang^ing  skies 
I know  a heart  beats  true, 

O mother  dear,  and  desolate, 

To  your  sad  cause  and  you. 

Somewhere  one  waits  the  signal-word, 

Telling  the  dawn  appears 

In  glory  on  your  lowly  brow, 

Worn  with  the  cruel  years. 

Somewhere  his  daily  toil  goes  on. 

And  through  it,  wearily 

He  hears  your  cry  upon  the  winds 
That  sweep  from  mount  to  sea  ; 

In  dreams  he  draws  a shining  sword 
Against  your  foe  accurst  : 

His  love  hath  built  a shrine  for  you. 

His  land  is  still  the  first. 

Within  the  city’s  sordid  streets 
He  misses,  night  and  noon. 

The  joy  of  sweet,  wild  country  ways. 

Of  thrush  and  blackbird  tune  ; 

Not  there,  not  there,  his  home  should  be. 

But  in  a glen,  away 

Where  gorse  blooms  upward  like  a flame. 

And  streamlets  sing  all  day. 

Yet,  from  my  green  hills,  sheltering 
The  buds  on  hawthorn  trees. 

Mayhap  some  comfort  shall  go  forth 
To  other  paths  than  these  ; 

Mayhap  the  little  song  I sing 
Shall  breathe,  though  far  apart, 

A note  of  summer  melody 
To  that  brave,  loyal  heart. 


Gaelic  Athletes  and  the  National 
Movement. 


HE  newspaper  or  magazine  that  devotes  space 
to  the  transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Athletic 
Association  with  a truly  sympathetic  desire 
to  encourage  its  growth  has  a very  delicate 
duty  to  perform.  The  mere  devotion  of  space 
is  not  the  one,  nor  the  chief  thing  necessary  to  make  the 
movement  a success.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  wide 


range  of  cumulative  human  action  when  organised— from 
the  first  assembly  of  law-givers  to  that  of  a dockers’ 
union— anything  which  requires  more  delicate  handling 
than  a great  athletic  association  conducted  on  National 
and  democratic  lines. 

In  countries  possessed  of  political  freedom  and  native 
constitutions,  where  the  laws  spring  up  with,  and  become 
part  of  the  race  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  moulded  in 
sympathy  with  racial  customs  and  usages,  the  difficulty 
of  governing  an  organization  of  the  kind  under  discussion 
must  evidently  diminish.  Thus  it  is  that  a people 
acquainted  with  the  routine  and  machinery  of  their  native 
legislature,  and  controlling  its  decrees,  should  have,  from 
an  experience  of  the  working  of  so  great  a model,  little 
trouble  in  reconciling  themselves  to  the  government  of 
the  minor  organizations  that  are  intended  to  cater  for 
their  amusement  and  social  happiness. 

This  is  not  said  in  order  to  palliate  any  of  the  short- 
comings of  Irishmen  when  put  to  the  test  of  self-control, 
for  I hold  that  they  acquit  themselves  in  a manner 
superior  to  the  English  when  all  the  passion  and  vicious- 
ness of  their  race  is  brought  to  the  surface  on  the  football 
field.  Over  and  over  again  have  scenes  of  violence  and 
bloody  sequels  resulted  from  some  inter-parish  match 
under  Rugby  rules  in  England,  yet  no  newspaper  of  any 
standing  in  that  country  would  dare  to  cry  out  for  the 
suppression  of  the  sport  on  that  account.  In  Ireland  we 
are  less  fortunate ; a trifling  disturbance  on  a side  line 
would  be  magnified  a hundredfold  by  some  of  our 
Nationalist  “dailies,”  while  moderate  space  would  be 
denied  to  gatherings  where  many  thousands  of  sympa- 
thizers assembled  to  witness  the  old  games  played  in  a 
spirit  of  friendly  rivalry.  Then,  again,  our  newspapers 
are  prone  to  allow  themselves  to  become  the  receptacle 
of  vulgar  abuse  which  young  Irishmen  in  their  unthinking 
hot-bloodedness  fling  at  one  another.  A paper  sympa- 
thizing with  the  development  of  National  athleticism 
should  strive  to  make  its  space  more  useful  to  the  move- 
ment than  to  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  individual. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Associ- 
ation combines  a great  deal  of  the  incongruous  elements 
of  the  Irish  character — a vast  amount  of  the  virtues,  and 
no  small  share  of  the  vices  of  our  race.  Men  superior 
to  local  prejudices  are,  therefore,  the  best  suited  to  guide 
the  destines  of  an  organization  of  the  kind. 

Personal  spleen  and  narrow  enthusiasm  are  qualities 
that  should  be  entirely  absent  from  the  G.A.A.,  in 
order  to  insure  its  permanency  and  utility  as  a great 
National  organization.  Submission  to  authority  and 
loyalty  to  the  constitution  are, the  essential  qualifications 
to  become  a good  Gael.  The  unbridled  passions  of 
players  will  inevitably  develop  into  violence  where  the 
softening  influences  of  a brotherhood  do  not  exist  among 
the  contestants. 

Should  the  Nation^.!  idea  be  not  kept  constantly  before 
the  minds  of  our  young  Gaelic  men,  the  energy  employed 
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in  the  cultivation  of  Irish  muscle  may  be  diverted  into 
unworthy  channels,  from  which  the  fruits  of  this 
magnificent  organization  would  spring  up  as  rank  weeds» 
and  until  our  young  men  who  so  strenuously  strive  for 
goals  and  points  in  the  hurling  and  football  fields, 
perfectly  understand  that  these  are  trifling  considerations 
compared  with  the  cohesiveness  and  discipline  of  a 
great  National  force,  the  G.A.A.  will  not  count  a 
feather’s  weight  in  the  “parliament  of  man.”  Let  us 
then  thoroughly  understand  this  first  principle — tliat 
every  achievement  in  the  athletic  field  is  prompted  by 
the  ambition  to  have  the  country  rather  the  club  or 
individual  profiting  the  honour  and  glory.  Thus  we 
can  remove  the  sting  from  defeat  and  make  the  victory 
one  in  which  both  victor  and  vanquished  may  equally 
take  a pride. 


John  Mitchel  in  Exile. 


True  men  all,  who  for  Ireland's  raising. 

Strive  as  he  strove  in  our  Native  North  ; 

Hear  a song  in  a true  man's  praising, 

Made  as  meed  of  a Patriot’s  worth  : 

For  never  since  Swilly’s  waves  were  riven 
By  the  passing  keel  of  our  chiefs  of  fame, 

Has  Ulster  unto  Ireland  given 
Another  nobler  than  Mitchell's  name. 

For  his  country’s  sake,  in  her  hour  of  sadness, 
■With  the  gloom  of  famine  on  every  hand. 

His  heart  was  stung  to  a generous  madness, 

And  he  called  aloud  to  the  patriot  band 
To  break  the  yoke  that  was  laid  upon  her. 

To  change  for  ever  her  slavery’s  lot ; 

To  those  who  answered,  but  failed,  be  honour — 
And  shame  on  the  cowards  who  answered  not. 


That  sweet  voice  out  of  the  distance  calling. 

Awaked  in  the  exile  a quenchless  pain. 

Lest  those  woodlands  fair  and  the  waters  falling. 

He  never  in  life  might  behold  again  ; 

Nor  the  whins  ablaze  on  the  uplands  stony. 

Of  high  Dungiven  and  its  glens  forlorn, 

Or  the  daisied  lawns  of  beloved  Kilbronsy, 

And  purple  heath  on  the  peaks  of  Mourne 

And  e’en  by  the  side  of  his  true  love  wedded. 

In  that  penal  clime  he  could  stay  no  more  ; 

For  more,  far  more,  than  such  life  lie  dreaded 
Death  and  a grave  on  the  convict  shore. 

So,  through  scenes  of  danger,  and  feats  of  daring. 

He  passed  from  that  hell  of  sin  and  hate. 

Afar  throug'n  the  isles  of  ocean  faring. 

On  and  away  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

And  a haven  calm  after  woe  and  danger, 

A helping  hand  and  a sheltering  breast 
'Was  granted  unto  the  exiled  stranger, 

And  his  home  was  long  in  the  friendly  West  ; 

But  at  last  o’er  the  waves  of  ocean  sailing. 

He  came  to  a land  ; to  his  own  more  nigh. 

And  on  when  the  fires  of  life  were  failing. 

To  Ireland’s  shore  at  the  last  to  die  ! 

Where  the  ships  come  in  to  the  Narrow  Water, 

From  the  shadowy  breast  of  the  land  shut  bay. 

That  exile  so  true  to  Erin  brought  her. 

His  lonely  heart  from  the  far  away. 

’Neath  Northern  earth  is  John  Mitchell  sleeping  : 

Men  of  the  North  who  guard  his  grave. 

The  hope  he  cherished  is  in  your  keeping. 

The  land  he  lived  for  is  yours  co  save. 

Iris  Olkyrn. 


JOHN  KEOWN. 


By  Mac. 


Then  he  felt  the  thirst  of  an  exile’s  yearning. 

And  bore  the  load  of  a felon’s  chain. 

With  the  deathless  love  of  the  patriot  burning 
In  heart  of  fever,  and  throbbing  vein. 

And  through  weary  years  of  his  sternest  trial 
He  dwelt  afar  on  the  desolate  sea. 

In  lone  endurance,  and  long  denial 

Of  his  true  wife’s  love,  and  their  children’s  glee. 

And  in  after  times,  though  they  shared  beside  him 
The  felon’s  cot  ’neath  the  southern  zone, 

P'or  long  years  more,  was  one  glance  denied  him 
Of  the  fair,  green  isle,  that  he  called  his  own. 

And  no  soothing  words  from  her  lips  most  tender. 

No  light  of  love  in  his  children’s  eyes. 

Could  make  him  a home  mids’t  that  forest  splendour, 
’Neath  the  stranger  stars  of  Australian  skies. 

There  was  half  the  world  between  him  and  Erin — 

A thousand  leagues  of  the  barren  foam, 

’Twixt  him  and  the  rivers  murmuring  clear  in 
The  bowery  dells  of  his  boyhood's  home  ; 

And  yet,  o’er  Australian  rivers  rushing,  .• 

There  came  like  an  echo,  sweet  and  low, 

In  the  musing  ear  of  his  memory  gushing. 

The  murmurous  call  of  his  native  Roe. 


N the  sunny  side  of  the  sunniest  hill  in  all 
Donegal,  a hill  from  whose  top  you  look  up 
to  the  Croagh  Gorin  mountains  in  all  their 
grim  wildness,  and  looked  down  upon  island- 
dotted  Donegal  Bay  in  all  its  sweet  peace- 
ulness,  John  dwelt.  When  the  big  fierce  winds, 
iscaped  from  their  keep  in  the  mountains,  came  tearing 
lown  in  all  their  savagery,  and  went  howling  around, 
hey  never  could  find  John  s cabin  it  was  so  cosily 
Í4  cippn  hank;  but  the  warm  sun  knew 


the  same  hut  well,  and  few  were  the  days  he  didn’t 
look  steadily  in  on  it  and  flood  it,  and  bathe  it  with  his 
warm  beams.  And  there  wasn  t a place  on  all  the  hill 
that  the  daisies  and  the  buttercups  pitched  their  little 
white  and  yellow  tents  so  thickly  as  around  John’s. 
And  there  the  bees  gathered  most  numerously,  caroused 
the  farthest,  and  rioted  the  most  noisily.  Outside, 
John’s  gleamed  in  the  sun  like  the  quartz  on  Laghty 
Ban,  inside  it  was  as  bright  as  a new  pin  : the  delf 
shone  on  the  white  dresser,  white  chairs,  well  and  often 
sand-washed,  stood  around  the  walls,  the  ashes  were 
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tidied  on  the  hearth,  a little  blaze  was  always  frolicking 
on  it,  a spotted-white  cat  blinked  and  purred  lazily  on 
one  side  of  it,  and  a choir  of  crickets  on  the  other  filled 
the  house  with  melody,  Madgie,  in  frilled  white  cap, 
slithered  about  in  her  heel-less  slippers,  fixing  and 
arranging,  and  wiping  and  brushing,  humming  all  the 
time;  while  John — singing,  most  probably  a love-verse 
of  his  own  composition — sat  upon  the  table,  and 
sewed  and  sang,  and  sang  and  sewed.  We  had  no  cynic 
in  Cruckagar ; and  Pasteur  never  longed  more  for  a 
hydrophope  to  test  his  new  discoverj^  than  I for  a cynic 
on  whom  to  try  the  effect  of  an  evening  in  John 
Keown’s. 

John,  as  was  natural  in  one  of  his  trade,  was  reflec- 
tive : and — breaking  the  traditions  of  his  trade — he  was 
truthful ; he  was  amiable  in  a benevolent  fashion,  giving 
you  the  sense  of  being  under  a very  pleasing  obligation  to 
him  ; he  was  philosophical,  contented  with  himself  and 
all  the  world  ; he  was  keenly  sympathetic  and  deeply 
religious  ; if  he  had  one  little  failing,  just  to  show  he 
was  human,  it  was  dogmatism,  and  the  slightest  dis- 
cernible leaven  of  vanit}',  but  for  that  dogmatism  and 
vanity,  you  who  chatted  with  him  felt  that  by  your  own 
involuntary  infantine  simplicity  in  his  presence,  you 
were  more  than  half  guilty. 

That  dogmatism  John,  being  human,  could  not 
have  evaded.  For  the  reverence  paid  him  by  the 
naybours  was  so  little  short  of  worship  that  the  wonder 
was  why  his  dogmatism  and  vanity  did  not  assume 
fuller  and  more  aggressive  proportions.  John  was  the 
wondherful  man  at  Cruckagar.  And,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  strange  if  he  were  not.  For,  besides  having 
the  reversion  of  Father  Dan’s  copy  of  the  Nation,  on 
the  corner  of  the  board  before  him  and  within  reach  of 
his  hand  were  the  proud  hoardings  of  years,  something 
of  which  not  John  alone,  but  all  Cruckagar  was  justly 
vain — a library  of  thirteen  books  or  parts  of  books!  The 
Prophecies  of  St.  Columbkille,  a book  worth  its  weight 
in  goold,  may  well  head  the  list ; then  there  was  The 
Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments,  a most  wondherful 
book  which  John  never  could  take  up,  but  his  work  for 
the  remaindher  of  that  day  was  as  good  as  done,  and 
he’d  forget  his  very  mails  if  Madgie  didn’t  dhrag  him 
and  the  book  asundher : and  Irish  Rogues  and  Rap- 
parees,  the  most  delightfullest  ef  books,  was  quite  at 
home  on  top  of  the  History  of  the  Holy  Bible  (wanting 
the  back,  and  otherwise  sadly  maimed) : Dr.  Gallagher’s 
Sermons,  in  Irish,  a book  which  John  wouldn’t  take 
your  neck-bone  for,  adjoined  the  true  history  of  Valen- 
tine and  Orson — the  like  of  which  for  rale  wondhers 
wasn’t  in  prent  within  the  four  seas  of  Irelan’ ; again, 
Keating’s  History  of  Ireland,  very  much  abridged,  from 
active  service.  Old  Moore’s  New  and  True  Almanac 
(for  a date  six  years  back,  but  preserved  on  account  of 
its  poetry),  and  Willy  Reilly  and  his  Colleen  Bawn,  the 
best  thrue  story  written  for  a long  time,  were  neighbours ; 


The  Lily  of  Israel,  a book  no  mortial  man  could  read  and 
not  be  in  love  with ; a dismembered  volume  of  the  Dublin 
Penny  Journal,  3.  beau-ootiful  book:  Ward’s  Cantos  on 
the  Reformation,  the  bate  of  which  for  rale  downright 
poethry  was  not,  John  believed,  easily  to  be  found  ; and 
lastly  the  gray-aetest  book,  and  the  most  convincin’  of 
any  was  ever  put  into  prent  or,  I suppose,  ever  will  be, 
to  wit,  Cobbett’s  History  of  the  Reformation. 

On  a Sunday  evening  it  was  a delightful  treat  to  form 
one  of  the  circle  of  edified  naybours  who  sat  around 
in  John’s  cabin,  listening  to  the  measured  cadence  of 
John’s  voice,  as  in  reading  for  us  some  beau-ootiful  or 
wondherful  passage  from  one  or  other  of  the  treasured 
volumes,  his  solemn  and  impressive  tones  (for  Willy  Reilly 
and  His  Colleen  Bawn,  (he  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and 
Valentine  and  Orson  were  all  rendered  with  the  same  sol- 
emn intonation)  rising  over  and  obscuring  the  continuous 
hum  which  from  the  nectar-sippers  on  the  hill  without, 
flowed  ever  in  of  the  open  door.  Cruckagar  universally 
admitted  that  for  force,  beauty,  loftiness,  and  every  other 
excellence,  John’s  reading  was  unsurpassed  and  unsur- 
passable. Before  a big  word,  too,  he  invariably  paused  to 
smack  his  lips  as  he  might  before  bread  and  butter,  and 
the  loudness  of  the  smack  and  consequent  intellectual 
enjoyment  it  expressed  was  in  proportion  to  the  length 
and  difficulty  of  the  word.  To  his  pronunciation,  cer- 
tainly, Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  weredistening,  might  not  always 
agree ; for  it  is  true  that  John  never  did  tie  himself  down 
to  the  precedents  set  by  lexicographers.  His  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  more  lengthy  words  had  frequently  a breezy 
originality,  and  always  an  easy,  an  off-hand,  appropri- 
ate, and  convincing  ring,  about  them  that  made  the 
naybours  smack  their  lips  in  turn  and  eloquently  shake 
their  heads  at  each  other.  It  was  universally  admitted 
that  John  Keown  took  more  out  of  a page  than  another 
would  take  out  of  half-a-dozen  chapters.  When  John 
assumed  his  brass-rimmed  spectacles,  and  opening  one 
of  his  volumes  proceeded  to  read,  you  seemed  looking 
on  the  subject  through  a magnifying  glass.  The  most 
trivial  subject  or  sentence  became  under  his  treatment 
absorbingly  interesting  and  highly  impressive.  His 
delivery  seldom  dallied  in  insignificant  italics ; he  read 
ordinarily  in  small  capitals,  but  few  sentences  escaped 
him  unembellished  with  fat  large  capitals,  every  word  a 
mellow  mouthful. 

Though  each  book  in  the  library  had  its  own  sturdy 
champions,  the  one  most  generally  favoured  was,  I 
am  certain,  Cobbett’s  History  of  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation— John’s  own  favourite  no  less  than  ours. 
On  the  subject  of  great  writers,  I remember  once  hav- 
ing had  the  misfortune  to  remark  that  I believed  Shake- 
speare was  the  greatest  English  writer.  I was  im- 
mediately crushed,  and  made  to  look  in  the  nay- 
bours’ eyes  rather  more  contemptible  than  I should  have 
wished  by  John’s  scathing  rejoinder:  ^^Shakespeare! 
Shakespeare ! Shakespeare  might  have  been  very  well 
in  his  way — but  what  was  he  to  Cobbett  ?” 
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I first  thoroughly  ingratiated  myself  with  John  one 
day  he  found  to  his  astonishment  that  I could  name  him 
“the  twelve  Signs  of  the  Soady-a^.”  He  instantly  pro- 
moted me  in  his  favour,  and  pronounced  me  a chile 
clivir  beyont  his  years,  and  the  only  wan  in  them  parts 
fit  to  discoorse  him  on  Joggraphy  and  Asthronomy. 
Then  he  taught  me  the  Signs  in  English  poethry — 

"The  Ram,  the  Bull,  with  the  Heavenly  Twins; 

Nixt  comes  the  Crab,  and  the  Loy-on  shines. 

The  Vargin  with  her  Scales ; 

The  Scorp-yun  Archer  on  the  Goat, 

The  Man  that  holds  the  Watherin-pot, 

The  Fish  with  glistherin’  tails.” 

as  well  as  in  Latin  with  the  proper  stingo — “Arreys, 
Tar-us,  Jimminy,  Kenser,  Lay-o,  Vaargo,  Libra,  Scorp- 
yun,  Saggritarus,  Cappery-cornus,  Aquarrus,  and 
Piskes.’' 

As  might  be  expected,  John  had  literary  predilec- 
tions. Poetry  he  considered  his  forte,  some  of  his  best- 
loved pieces  being  those  (which  he  still  sung)  addressed 
to  Madgie  in  their  courting  days  long  long  ago — 

"As  I roved  out  one  mo-o-orning 
In  the  sportsome  month  of  Ma-a-y, 

With  gallant  notes  the  hills  ado-o-orning. 

Were  black-ft/rrfs  and  thrushes  ga-a-ay. 

Down  by  a salubrious  grove  I wa-a-andered. 

And  it's  there  I chanced  for  to  esp-y-y 
A fair  lovely  damsel  who  me-a-andered 
Like  a fair  comet  in  the  sky-y-y.” 

The  Mount  behind  his  house  was  his  Parnassus. 
“Just  only  let  me  lay  down  me  work  out  of  me  hands 
on  a beau-ootiful  evenin’,”  he  would  say,  “ an’  climb 
up  the  mount,  an’  lie  down  an’  stretch  meselfon  the  top, 
an’  view  the  beau-ootiful  s'pec-tacUe  that’s  to  be  seen 
from  there,  an’  I’m  not  five  minnits  lyin’  there  till  I’m 
filled  up  to  the  throat  with  poethry,  and  ready  to  varsify 
on  any  subject.” 

A few  years  since,  I was  preparing  a little  book  for 
the  press.  When  John  heard  this,  he  sent  for  me 
“ It’s  toul’  to  me,”  he  said,  “ that  ye’re  writin’  a gray-ate 
boo-ook.”  I replied  it  was  true  I was  prepar- 
ing a book,  but  hardly  a great  one.  “ An’ 
why,”  said  he,  “didn’t  ye  ax  my  advice  afore  ye 
undhertook  such  a thing.  I started  a boo-ook  once 
meself,  an’  I wrote  seven  pages  of  it.  An’  be  advised 
by  me,  an’  if  ye  want  to  write  a boo-ook,  an’  a gray-ate 
wan,  go  up  to  the  top  of  that  Mount  there  without,  an’ 
view  all  round  ye  on  all  sides,  an’  commence  at  Mullagh- 
more,  an’  relate  of  the  mirmaid  that  come  into  the 
house  where  they  were  saying  the  Rosary  there;  an’ 
then  tell  of  the  wather-keeper  that  was  shot  be  the 
poochers  on  the  Dhrowes  river ; an’  the  fairy  bridges 
at  Bundoran,  an’  the  falls  at  Ballyshanny,  an’  the  fairy 
cave  on  the  hill,  an’  Misther  Kelly’s  brewery,  an’ 
then  take  in  the  Pullens  of  Brj  wn  Hall,  an’  the  potthen- 
makin’  on  the  Throwers’  meuntains,  an’  the  mtn  that 
murdhereJ  his  wife  long  ago  at  Laghey,  an’  the  oul’ 


Abbey  of  Dinnygal,  an’  the  robberies  at  Barnesmore, 
an’  Old’  Calwell  of  Lough  Esk  that  the  divil  (Lord 
bless  us !)  come  for  an’  caried  off  in  a coach,  with  four 
headless  black  horses,  at  midnight;  an’  the  man  that 
hung  himself  at  Drimark,  an’  the  Frinch  vessel  that 
come  in  in  ’96,  an’  the  watherfall  on  Suhal  mountain, 
an’  John  Porter  that  was  carried  off  up  to  Roscommon 
be  the  fairies  from  Glencoagh,  an’  the  gran’  hotel  at 
Garrick,  an’  Slieve-a-Lhaig,  an’  all  them  points.  Get 
down  them  all,  an’  ye'll  make  a wo-ondher-ful  boo-ook 
entirely.”  And  that  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a very 
wo-ondher-ful  one  under  these  conditions  I heartily 
agreed  with  John. 

John’s  faith  in  the  fairies,  the  good  people,  was  firm 
as  his  religious  faith.  There  wasn’t  a hill,  or  a vale,  or 
a skiag  bush  for  miles  around,  but  he  could  relate  a 
wonderful  fairy  tale  about.  Some,  John  said,  held  that 
the  fairies  were  the  “ Tootha  day  Dannians,”  but  his 
own  fixed  belief  was  that  they  were  undoubtedly  fallen 
angels.  When  the  rebellious  ones  were  cast  out  of 
heaven,  along  with  them  were  thrown  those  who, 
taking  a neutral  course,  had  declared  neither  for  nor 
against  Lucifer  ; some  of  these  fell  into  the  sea,  becom- 
ing mermaids ; and  the  remainder  upon  dry  land, 
becoming  fairies. 

The  fairies  are  friends  of  man,  because  they  still  look 
forward  to  redemption.  “ It’s  fifty  years  ago  that 
Father  M'Groarty  (God  be  marciful  to  him!)  was 
stopped  on  the  mountain  road  at  midnight  of  a night 
that  was  as  clear  as  the  day  with  the  moonlight.  He 
was  stopped  by  a throop  of  the  good  people.  As  far  as 
his  eye  could  carry  along  the  road  was  the  wee  horse- 
men—not  less  nor  twenty  thousand.  A sigh  that  sunk 
his  very  heart  went  along  the  whole  line  of  them,  an’ 
he  asked  them  in  God’s  name  what  they  wanted.  From 
all  corners  of  the  worl’  they  said  they  had  come  there 
that  night  to  meet  him  an’  ax  him  could  he  give  them 
any  hope.  He  considhered ; an’  then  he  answered 
them,  that  if  there  was  wan  dhrap  0’  blood  among  the 
twenty  thousand,  as  much  as  would  sit  on  the  point  of 
a pin,  there  was  still  hope  for  them.  When  they  heerd 
this,  a heart-rending  scrame  went  up  from  the  twenty 
thousand,  an’  they  turned  their  horses’  heads  an’  dis- 
appeared lake  the  win.” 

The  mount  behind  his  house  was  a most  gentle  place. 

“ Sittin’ on  the  boord  of  a nice  evenin’  in  harvest,  its 
often  an’  often  I stop  with  the  thread  half-dhrawn  to  ' 
listen  to  the  lovely  music  0’  them  that  comes  floatin’ 
down  the  hill  an’  in  0’  the  door  ; an’  I never  get  tired 
listenin’  to  it,  for  anythin'  so  parfaclly  beau-ootiful 
niver  was  heard.  An’  full  0’  their  harmless  jokin’  wee 
tricks,  they  are,  too,  for  I’ve  many  an’  many  a time 
when  I’d  be  maybe  in  the  biggest  hurry  to  finish  up  a 
piece  0’  work,  fin’  them  snap  the  needle  out  0’  me 
fingers ; an’  there  was  no  use  lookin’  for  it,  for  I 
wouldn’t  get  it ; nor  takin’  a new  needle,  for  that  wan 
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would  go  too.  All  I could  do  was  just  to  take  a sthroll 
up  the  hill  an'  lie  down  an’  stretch  meself  for  an’  hour, 
an’  when  I’d  come  down  again  there  I find  the  needle 
lyin’  on  the  boord  afore  me.” 

But  ah!  you  should  have  seen  John  on  a Sunday 
morning,  when  having  taken  out  his  jet-black  suit,  and 
carefully  brushed  it,  and  Madgie  having  produced  his 
snow-white  linen,  he  had  donned  all,  and  Madgie  had 
taken  the  glossy  black  silk  tie  and  knotted  it  upon  him 
in  an  elaborate  bow-knot,  of  which  the  ends  came  out 
over  the  lapels  of  his  coat,  and  he  had  brushed  and 
assumed  his  glancing  castor,  and,  large  prayer-book  in 
hand,  gone  forth  to  Mass,  daintily  picking  the  choicest 
spots  upon  the  road  whereon  to  step  with  his  highly- 
polished  and  jerging  “spring-sides,”  Madgie  proudly 
watching  him  from  the  door.  If  you  could  have  seen 
John  then,  you  would  have  esteemed  him  for  the 
gentleman  he  undoubtedly  was.  More  surely  so,  if  you 
had  had  the  privilege  of  being  one  in  the  respectfully 
attentive  and  admiring  company  that  gathered  around 
him  and  eagerly  absorbed  the  words  of  wisdom  he 
scattered  from  him  as  he  went.  For  on  the  journey  to 
Mass  on  Sunday  mornings  John  was  ever  in  his  moralis- 
ing mood,  his  discourse  more  than  ordinarily  edifying 
and  instructive.  Pal  to  the  Iphaysians,  the  wisdom  of 
Sent  Ligouray,  and  the  Meracles  of  the  early  Church 
were  his  favourite  themes  ; the  account  of  a wonderfully 
miraculous  dish,  worn  strung  round  his  neck  by  an  Italian 
hermit  long  ago  (which  he  had  gleaned  from  the  Dublin 
Penny  Journal),  was  frequently  asked  for  and  given  on 
these  occasions,  we  reverently  uncovering  out  of 
respect  to  the  sacred  dish,  the  worthy  example  having 
first  been  set  by  the  widow’s  Pat. 

I was  never  more  astonished  than  when  one  day  John 
being  entertaining  me  to  a dissertation  on  the  Greek 
alphabet  (information  got  in  his  encyclopaedia — the 
Penny  Journal)^  as  he  sat  at  work  upon  his  table,  he 
suddenly  remarked  that  he  could  read  French  from 
cock-crow  to  candlelight  the  longest  day  in  summer. 
In  all  his  life  I doubt  if  John  was  guilty  of  a single,  de- 
liberate lie,  much  less  a boasting  one.  So  I was  greatly 
relieved  when,  returning  to  the  subject  some  days  later 
(for  it  preyed  on  my  mind),  I elicited  that  he  could  read, 
not  undeystand  it;  that  was  the  accomplishment  on  which 
he  had  been  pluming  himself.  But  he  added  that  he 
knew  a good  many  French  phrases.  “John,”  I said, 
' “can  you  consther  me  Parley  voo  frongsay?"  “I  can 
that,”  John  said,  pausing  in  his  work;  Parley  voo 
frongsay  has  two  mainin’s:  wan  is.  Come  in  an'  sit  down, 
an' rest yerself,  for  it's  welcome  ye  are!  and  the  other  is, 
Plaise,  ma'am,  ivould  ye  oblige  me  by  lendin'  me  the  loan  of  yer 
gridiron?" 

For  many  and  many  a happy  evening,  John  Keown  I 
am  thy  debtor,  heavily,  heavily,  over  head  and  ears, 
and  but  that  I am  not  now  in  a versifying  mood  I would 


fain  thus  show  my  gratitude  to  thy  memory  and  the 
memory  of  those  days  that  shall  not  come  again.  The 
smallest  fraction  of  thy  great  wealth  France’s  king 
couldn’t  purchase  with  all  his  kingdom  and  all  his  gold. 

For  thee  the  seasons  unfolded  all  their  shades  and 
shadows.  Ten  hundred  thousand  flowers  to  thee  offered 
up  incense  from  sun  -dawn  to  sun  down — daisies  and 
violets,  heather-bell,  hare-bell,  and  golden  furze;  and 
the  bees  hummed,  and  the  birds  choired  to  gladden  thy 
path.  And  in  the  mystic  gloaming  and  quiet  night 
troops  of  fairies,  the  brightest,  the  merriest,  the  trickiest 
Donegal  could  boast,  danced  and  played  around  thy 
cabin  and  on  thy  hill,  blessing  it  and  blessing  thee  by  the 
favour  of  their  presence.  The  neatest,  the  tidiest,  the 
happiest,  the  most  cheerful  of  womankind  was  thy 
Madgie.  The  true  philosopher’s  stone  was  within  thy 
breast ; thy  heart,  expanded  with  love  of  everything  and 
everybody,  was  surely  as  big  as  a mountain  and  as 
genial  as  a May  morning:  peace,  happiness,  and  content 
filled  thy  cabin  to  the  very  door.  Then,  John,  God  was 
with  thee,  now  thou  art  with  God.  May  thy  Heaven 
be  as  gladsome  as  was  thy  earth ! 

Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Fenian  Movement  of  ’67. 

(By  U.  I.  O.) 

Chapter  VI. 

The  Chicago  Convantion. 

HE  next  important  event  of  general  interest  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Revolutionary  Movement  was 
the  National  Convention,  or  Congress,  held  in  the  Fenian 
Hall,  Chicago,  on  the  3rd  November,  1863. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  organization,  up  to  this 
time,  assumed  the  form  of  a secret  military  association, 
particularly  in  Ireland,  while  in  America  its  transactions 
were  quite  open  to  public  scrutiny,  and  its  affairs  were 
conducted  under  the  sole  guidance  of  its  two  able 
founders. 

Their  methods  differed  considerably  as  did  their  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  In  Ireland,  Stephens  carried 
on  his  work  in  secrecy  and  silence,  while  his  name  was 
whispered  with  bated  breath  from  man  to  man.  In 
America,  O’ Mahony  followed  a different  method  ; hurling 
the  force  of  his  eloquence  against  the  British  government 
in  press  and  on  platform. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  both  he  and  Stephens  in 
their  respective  spheres  of  action,  exercised,  without 
question,  the  fullest  powers  of  Commanders-in-chief. 
True,  they  had  never  been  selected  or  formally  appointed 
by  their  followers,  but  they  held  their  positions  by  the 
stronger  bond  of  creative  right,  and  no  one  dared  dispute 
it. 
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Nevertheless,  O’Mahony  wished  to  let  the  world 
know  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  disciples,  and 
accordingly  issued  an  order  on  the  loth  September, 
summoning  the  various  centres  in  America  to  attend  a 
General  Convention  in  Chicago,  on  the  3rd  November, 
1863,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  affairs  of  the 
organization  ; and  to  draw  up  a constitution,  with  rules 
and  bye-laws  for  its  future  government.  These  and 
“ other  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  Brother- 
hood, demanded  the  consideration  of  its  assembled 
wisdom.” 

In  response  to  this  summons  sixty-three  circles,  com- 
prising fifteen  thousand  men,  sent  representatives  to  the 
“ National  Congress,”  as  did  the  Brotherhood  in  Ireland, 
Canada  and  other  places.  John  O’Mahony  opened  the 
convention  by  a long  address,  expressing,  and  evidently 
concurring  in,  the  desire  of  those  present  to  reconstruct 
the  organization  on  the  model  of  the  institutions  of  the 
American  Republic,  which  governed  themselves  on  the 
elective  principle. 

Then  divesting  himself  of  the  authority  which  he  had 
hitherto  assumed,  he  was,  of  course  (as  he  expected), 
immediately  elected  Head  Centre. 

After  due  consideration  the  convention  declared  the 
organization  to  be — “ An  Association  having  for  its 
object  the  national  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
of  Irish  birth  or  descent,  but  open  to  such  other  dwellers 
on  the  American  continent  as  are  friendly  to  the  libera- 
tion of  Ireland  from  the  domination  of  England,  by 
every  honorable  means  within  our  reach,  collectively  and 
individually,  save  and  except  such  means  as  may  be  in 
violation  of  the  constitution  and  laws  under  which  we 
live,  and  to  which  all  of  us,  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  owe  our  allegiance.” 

Had  the  Convention,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  con- 
tented itself  with  the  above  declaration  and  its  “Address 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  ” it  would  have  evinced  a much 
more  justifiable  claim  to  the  title  of  “assembled  wisdom” 
than  any  rational  being  would  care  to  allow  it,  after 
wading  through  the  multiplicity  of  meaningless  resolu- 
tions which  it  passed,  and  in  the  propounding  of  which 
so  much  valuable  time  must  have  been  wasted. 

Three  of  these  were  remarkably  conspicuous  for  their 
absurdity.  In  the  first,  the  Irish  Republic  was— a little 
prematurely— proclaimed  as  being  “ Now  virtually  estab- 
lished.” In  the  second,  James  Stephens  was  ac- 
knowledged— (in  kind  consideration  for  past  favours) — 
as  “ Representative  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  in 
Europe.”  While  the  third  stated  that  the  “ assembled 
w'isdom  ” took  advantage  of  Charles  J.  Kickham’s 
presence  amongst  them  to  send  home  by  him  to 
Stephens,  the  two  preceding  resolutions.  It  seems  the 
only  necessity  for  the  last  of  these  resolutions  was  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  Charles  Kickham’s  escaping 
the  severe  sentence  which,  two  years  later  was  pro- 


nounced upon  him,  in  consequence  of  its  existence.  It 
w'as  found,  with  the  other  two,  in  the  possession  of 
Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  when  arrested  on  the  i5lh  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  and  all  three  proved  to  be  the  only  solid 
fragments  in  the  huge  pile  of  evidence  built  up  against 
the  ’65  prisoners,  upon  which  the  British  Government 
thrust  them  into  prison  under  “ life  sentences,”  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  frustrated  the  plans  of  the  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  resolutions  there  was  an 
“Address  to  the  People  of  Ireland  ” which  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ Brothers, — We  deem  it  prudent  to  withhold  for  the 
present  from  publication  in  the  newspapers  certain  im- 
portant resolutions  having  special  reference  to  the  revo- 
lutionary element  in  Ireland,  which  has  been  submitted 
to  this  convention  by  the  Head  Centre  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  in  America,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

“ Printed  copies  of  these  resolutions  will  be  placed  be- 
fore the  different  circles  of  our  organization  in  this 
country,  and  will  also  be  transmitted  at  the  earliest 
fitting  opportunity  to  our  friends  at  home. 

“ In  the  meantime,  we  do  not  wish  to  separatejwithout 
addressing  a few  guarded  words — such  as  we  can  afford 
to  have  read  by  all  whom  it  may  concern — regarding  the 
present  aspect  of  our  cause. 

“ We  are  solemnly  pledged  to  labour  earnestly  and 
continuously  for  the  regeneration  of  our  beloved  Ireland. 
That  pledge,  with  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
shall  redeem  ; and  when  the  wished  for  hour  will  have 
arrived,  we  shall  be  prepared  with  you  to  meet  the  im- 
placable persecutors  of  our  race  in  battle  array  ; to  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  the  accursed  system  under  which  our 
unhappy  people  have  suffered  such  cruel  tortures,  or  die 
like  men  in  the  attempt.  And  in  what  holier  cause  has 
man  ever  died  ? How  much  Irish  blood  has  fallen  upon 
the  battlefields  of  the  world  ? Alas ! how  much  Irish 
blood  has  been  shed  in  the  service  of  our  country’s  op- 
pressor—the  plunderer  and  murderer  of  her  people — the 
fell  enemy  of  her  faith.  Over  thrs  subject  and  others 
connected  with  it  we  have  pondered  long  and  bitterly. 
But  our  resolve  is  fixed  and  irrevocable,  the  foul  stigma 
which  attaches  to  our  name  must  be  wiped  out. 

“We  do  not  ask.  Will  you  be  ready  ! We  know  you 
are  ready.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Irish  people  have  at  all 
times  been  ready,  in  heart  and  will  to  dispute  with  armed 
hands  the  invader’s  right  to  enslave  or  exterminate 
them.  But  this  is  not  enough.  We  must  be  ‘skilled  to  do’ 
as  well  as  ‘ ready  to  dare.’  We  are  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  utter  futility  of  Legal  and  constitutional  agitations, 
parliamentary  ‘politics,’  and  all  similar  delusions.  These 
things  have  brought  more  suffering  upon  our  people  than 
would  be  caused  by  the  most  protracted  and  devastating 
war.  The  best  of  them  would  but  expose  the  ardent  and 
brave  to  the  vengeance  of  local  despots,  and  be  it  remem- 
bered that  such  sacrifices  beget  no  noble  aspirations. 

“ No  enslaved  people  ever  regained  their  independence, 
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or  became  formidable  to  their  enslaver,  without  ‘ illegal 
(in  the  enslaver’s  sense)  pre- organization.  Poland  had 
its  ‘ illegal  ’ (in  the  Russian  sense)  organization,  long  be- 
fore those  glorious  ‘ legions  of  despair  ' unfurled  the  flag 
of  revolution.  Had  Italy  no  ‘illegal’  (in  the  Austrian 
sense)  organization,  the  sword  of  MacMahon  had  never 
flashed  in  victory  on  the  field  of  Magenta.  Had  not  the 
American  colonies  of  England  their  trained  militia,  the 
‘ trampled  province’  could  not  have  sprung  into  a ‘ free  and 
glorious  republic.’  Hungary  was  pre  organised.  But 
why  multiply  instances  ? The  lesson  that  history  teaches 
to  struggling  nationalities,  and  illustrates  by  many  a bright 
and  many  a dark  example  is  that  pre-organisation  is  essential 
to  success. 

“ With  it  there  may  be  defeat  and  glory.  Without  it 
there  must  be  defeat  and  shame.  Some  politicians  seem 
to  think  anything  approaching  a military  organization 
impossible  in  Ireland.  But  its  possibility  and  feasibility, 
when  guided  by  courage,  prudence,  devotion  and  ability, 
have  been  proved  to  our  satisfaction  ; and  this  fact  is  the 
very  foundation  of  our  conviction  that  the  day  of  deliv- 
erance is  at  hand.  We  say  our  deliverance,  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  living  among  a free  people,  and  of  sharing  the 
blessing  of  free  institutions,  but  make  us  feel  the  more 
keenly  the  sufferings  and  degradations  of  our  own  land- 
But  our  hearts  swell  with  hope  and  exultation  when  we 
think  of  the  living  fire  that  burns  within  her  shores, 
defying  the  combined  efforts  of  the  open  foe  and  false 
friend  to  extinguish  it. 

“No  matter  how  powerful  and  devoted  her  exiled 
children  might  be,  we  should  tremble  for  the  issue  if 
there  were  no  true  men  left  in  Ireland,  no  worthy  de- 
scendants and  disciples  of  the  heroes  of  ’98.  We  do 
not  wonder  at  the  enemy’s  persistent  endeavours  to 
emasculate  or  to  banish  you. 

“Americans  already  admit  that  the  non-recognition  of 
the  revolted  States  by  England  is  due  to  the  attitude 
which  the  Irish  people  have  assumed,  at  home  and  in 
this  republic.  If  the  Irish  people  at  home  and  abroad 
were  united  in  a band  of  brotherhood  for  the  salvation 
of  their  own  country,  would  the  United  States  hesitate 
for  an  hour  to  strike  a blow  which  would  be  followed  by 
two  inevitable  results — peace  in  America  and  liberty  in 
Ireland  ? 

“A  deep  responsibility  rests  upon  Irishmen  in  the 
present  generation.  The  fate  of  their  country  trembles 
in  the  balance.  Emigration  is  doing  its  exhausting 
work.  Other  influences  are  leagued  with  the  oppresser 
to  quench  the  spirit  which  has  triumphed  over  the 
dungeon  and  the  scaffold,  and  which  even  famine  could 
not  kill.  Let  us  falter  now  and  Ireland’s  doom  is 
sealed;  a grand  old  nation — grand  even  in  her  chains — 
is  blotted  from  the  map  of  the  world.  But  there  shall  be 
no  faltering,  no  cowardice.  Our  country  crys  to  us  for  aid, 
and  points  to  the  grave  which  the  foe  has  dug  for  her. 
Armed  legions  shall  interpose  between  her  and  that  grave. 

“Here  we  have  soldiers  armed  and  trained  (thousands 
of  them  trained  in  the  tented  field  and  amid  the  smoke 
and  thunder  of  battle),  with  able  and  experienced 
generals  to  lead  them.  Let  the  cities  and  towns  and 


parishes  of  Ireland  have  their  brigades,  regiments, 
battalions,  and  companies  of  partially  disciplined  soldiers 
silently  enrolled.  Above  all  things,  let  every  man  be 
pledged  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  superiors ; and 
pledged  also  never  to  move  without  such  commands : 
for  obedience  to  command  is  the  first  and  most  important 
requisite  to  the  perfect  soldier,  all  the  rest  is  secondary. 
Thus,  you  will  not  only  be  prepared  to  strike  with  effect, 
but  all  rash  attempts  at  insurrection  will  be  prevented. 
Without  such  an  organization  as  we  contemplate, 
partial  uprisings  of  the  people  would  be  sure  to  occur, 
leaving  no  results  but  the  sacrifice  of  brave  men,  and, 
perhaps,  the  ruin  of  our  cause.  When  we  strike,  let  us 
strike  home.  And  are  there  not  strong  arms  within  the 
enemy’s  own  shores  to  second  the  blow  ? Circumstances 
are  in  our  favour  such  as  Providence  never  before  vouch- 
safed to  an  enslaved  people.  We  have  but  to  act  as 
becomes  brave  and  reasoning  men,  and  ours  shall  be  the 
pride  and  the  glory  of  lifting  our  sorrowing  Erin  of  the 
streams  to  her  place  among  the  nations. 

“ Brothers,  rely  upon  us.  We  rely  upon  you.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  amongst  the  delegates 
attending  this  convention  was  the  informer,  Nagle,  who 
had  arrived  from  Ireland  in  September  ’63,  and  had 
called  at  O’Mahony’s  office  for  the  purpose  of  making 
himself  known  to  the  American  Head-Centre.  The 
result  of  his  introduction  there  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
disasters  that  accrued  from  it,  may  be  gleaned  from  a 
perusal  of  the  trial  of  Thomas  Clarke  Luby  and  others, 
for  treason-felony  in  November  ’65. 

(to  be  continued). 


Red  Hugh  O’Donnell’s  Speech  to  his  Army  before 
the  Victory  of  the  Curlieus. 

“ He  made  little  or  no  account  of  the  words  of  the 
nobles  and  chiefs,  and  he  said  to  them  that  this 
was  necessary,  and  he  declared  moreover,  that 
there  was  an  old  saying  from  long  ago,  that  it 
was  not  by  the  number  of  soldiers  the  battle  is 
decided,  but  by  the  power  of  God,  and  that  he  is  vic- 
torious whosoever  trusts  in  the  Trinity,  and  believes 
that  the  one  God  is  against  the  crowd  that  is  on  the  side 
of  cheating  and  with  the  few  that  are  on  the  side  of  right. 
We,  though  a small  number,  are  on  the  side  of  right, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  and  the  English  whose  number  is 
large  are  on  the  side  of  robbery,  in  order  to  rob  you  of 
your  native  land  and  your  means  of  living,  and  it  is  far 
easier  for  you  to  make  a brave,  stout,  strong  fight  for 
your  native  land  and  your  lives  whilst  you  are  your  own 
masters  and  your  weapons  are  in  your  hands,  than  when 
you  are  put  into  prison  and  in  chains  after  being  robbed 
of  your  weapons,  and  when  your  limbs  are  bound  with 
hard  tough  cords  of  hemp,  after  being  broken  and  torn, 
some  of  you  half-dead  after  you  are  chained  and  taken 
in  crowds  on  waggons  aud  carts  through  the  streets  of 
the  English  towns  through  contempt  and  mockery  of 
you. 

My  blessing  on  you,  true  men  ; bear  in  your  minds  the 
firm  resolution  that  you  had  when  such  insults  and 
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violence  were  offered  to  you  (as  was  done  to  many  of 
your  race).  That  to-day  is  the  day  of  battle  which  you 
have  needed  to  make  a vigorous  fight  in  defence  of  your 
liberty,  by  the  strength  of  your  arms,  and  the  courage  of 
your  hearts,  while  you  have  your  bodies  under  your  con- 
trol, and  your  weapons  in  your  hands,  as  it  is  not  a 
necessity  that  the  English  should  be  your  conquerors. 
Have  no  dread  or  fear  of  the  great  number  of  the  soldiers 
of  London  or  of  the  strangeness  of  their  weapons  and 
arms,  but  trust  in  the  God  of  Glory.  I am  certain  if 
you  take  into  your  minds  what  I say  to  you  that  the 
English  will  be  defeated  and  that  victory  will  be  with 
you.” 

The  troops  listened  to  the  words  of  the  prince.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  hear,  though  they  were  not  very 
close,  on  account  of  the  loudness  of  his  voice  and  speech. 


Irish  Translation. 

Nior  tug  O’Domhnaill  toradh  air  an  gcomairle  mheata 
na  nuasal  agus  na  naireach  do  bhi’na  theannta,  acht 
dubhairt  leo  gur  bh’éigin  an  cath  so  do  chur  agus 
dubhairt  go  mor  mhór  go  raibh  sean  rádh  san  aimsir 
fadó  nach  le  h-iomad  fear  gaisge  bristear  cath,  acht  le 
neart  Dé. 

Dubhairt  sé  fós  go  nbuaidheann  dream  dá  gcuireas  a 
ndóigh  ’sa  Trionoid  agus  chreideas  go  bhfuil  an  t-aon 
Dia  amhán  i n-aghaidh  lucht  déanta  na  h-eugcora. 
“ Tamaoid,”  ar  seisean,  “ ce  nach  fuil  puiun  againn  ann, 
dar  linn  féin  air  bothar  an  chirt,  acht  tá  na  Sacsannaigh 
i na  sochaidhe  moir  ar  ti  gaduiheacht  agus  éigin  chum 
sibhse  do  chur  air  fán  as  seilbh  bhúr  sean.  Is  usa 
dhaoibh  ar  an  adhbhair  sin,  comhrac,  treunmhar,  calma 
buan,  do  chur  anois  ar  son  bhiir  dtir  dbuchais  ’nuair 
atáthaoi  saor  agus  airm  in  bhúr  láimh,  na  ar  ball  ’nuair 
a bheidh  sibh  gabhtha  i gcarcair  gan  airm  gan  brigh, 
gan  luadhail  baill,  bhiir  gcoirp  ceangailte  le  teudánaibh 
righne,  garbha,  cnaibe;  sibh  briste,  bruighte,  bascaigthe 
Cuid  agaibh  Cath-mharbh  o bheith  tarraingthe  air 
chartachaibh  agus  turcaillibh  thré  shraidslighthibh 
Shacsanna  fá  tháir  agus  tharcuisne. 

Beannacht  uaimsi  orraibh  a fhiormhuintir.  Tabraidh 
in  bhiir  meanman  an  dutracht  calma  do  bhi  libh  ’nuair 
a tugadh  geurleannamhain  orraibh  agus  air  bhúr  sinsear 
roimh  gurab  aniu  la  in  chatha,  gurab  anois  an  uair 
chum  cómhraic  fearamhail  fiothmhar  do  dheunanih  ag 
cosaint  bhiir  saoirse  le  neart  bhur  lámh  agus  cruas  bhur 
gcroidhe. 

Tá  airm  in  bhur  láimh  agus  bhur  gcoirp  air  bhiir 
gcumus  agus  measaim  go  deimhin  ná  beidh  sluagh 
gallda  cosgrach.  Ná  bidheadh  eagla  ná  uamhan 
orraibh  roimh  laochruidhe  Liindon  ná  ó neamhghnath- 
acht  a narm,  acht  curidh  bhiir  ndoigh  agus  bhúr 
saoileachtain  i Righ  na  cruinne. 

As  dearbh  liomsa  dá  dtabraidh  bhur  naoidh  an 
abraimsi  libh  go  sraoinfithe  air  ghallaibh  agus  go  mba 
libh  an  buadh.  Bhidear  na  sloigh  ag  eisteacht  le 


fuighlibh  na  ilatha.  Niorbh’  dheacair  dóibh  é chlos  cé 
na  rabhadar  i n-athchomair  do  mar  bhi  fuaim  le  na 
guth  agus  le  n a urlabra. 

Le  h-aon  inntinn  amhdin  do  ghealladar  os  árd  go 
ndeunfadais  mar  fhorchongair  sc  dhoibh. 


SAve  aH  heRe  6 bless  the  x>^ORk; 
SAqs  Rorij.oF  the  hilt.” 

y ("nder  this  heading  we  shall  record  from  month  to 
month  what  is  being  done  in  different  departments 
of  work  for  the  advancement  of  Ireland’s  cause,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  her  people.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, from  Literary  Societies  throughout  the  country, 
complete  reports  of  each  month’s  meetings. 

— ■ 

National  and  Literary  Societies. 

Irish  Literary  Society,  London. — Mr.  A.P.  Graves, hon.  sec., has 
kindly  sent  us  the  following  report : — Mr.  Barry  O’Brien,  the  well- 
known  Irish  historical  writer,  delivered  a lecture  on  Sir  Charles 
Napier  and  Sir  William  Napier,  the  distinguished  Irish  soldiers 
and  military  historians,  before  the  Irish  Literary  Society  of  Lon- 
don, on  Saturday  evening.  The  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in 
which  the  meeting  took  place,  was  crowded  with  the  members  of 
the  society.  General  Sir  William  Butler  appropriately  occupied 
the  chair,  for  he  has  written  a charming  monograph  on  Sir  Charles 
Napier— the  more  interesting  of  the  brothers  — in  MacMillan’s 
“ Men  of  Action”  Series,  and  by  his  side  was  the  old  war  corre- 
spondent of  The  Times,  Sir  William  Howard  Russell,  who,  like  the 
chairman,  is  an  Irishman  and  a member  of  the  society.  Mr.  Barry 
O’Brien's  lecture  was  a masterly  sketch  of  two  remarkable  men  of 
genius,  who  have  upheld  the  fame  of  the  Irish  race  for  valour  and 
strategy  on  many  a battle-field  in  Europe  and  India  ; and  its  enter- 
taining and  instructive  character  was  enhanced  by  several  limelight 
views  of  maps,  battle  scenes,  and  portraits.  Mr.  O’Connor  Power, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Crook  (secretary  to  the  Eighty  Club),  Sir  Wm.  Butler, 
and  Mr.  A.  P.  Graves  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed, 
and  finally  a hearty  vote  of  thanks,  moved  by  Dr.  Colies  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  MacDonagh,  was  tendered  to  Mr.  O’Brien  for  one 
of  the  most  delightful  treats  the  society  has  yet  been  afforded. 

The  National  Litearry  Society,  Dublin,  has  had  several  interest- 
ing private  members’  meetings,  of  which  we  have  seen  notices  in 
the  paper,  but  have  been  given  no  secretarial  report. 

The  C.  J.  Kiokam  Society  is  arranging  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Battle  of  Antrim  anniversary  on  a large  scale,  and  for  a series  of 
excursions  to  historic  spots  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  to  take  the  place 
of  meetings  during  the  tummer  season. 

The  Irish  Women’s  Association,  Belfast  Branch.— .A  lecture 
was  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  above,  on  “Red  Hugh 
O’Donnell,”  by  Miss  A.  L.  Milligan,  on  Friday  evening,  March 
17th.  Mrs.  M.  T.  Pender  presiding.  Miss  Donnelly  sang  “ The 
Coolin,”  and  Miss  Devoto  “My  Heart  and  Lute,”  during  the  course 
of  the  evening. 
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Moneyrea  Branch.— Mrs.  Margaret  M'Culloch,  president  of  the 
above,  with  the  lady  members,  will  undertake  the  decoration  of  the 
grave  of  Elizabeth  Gray,  the  heroine  of  the  Battle  of  Ballynahinch, 
for  June  24th. 

The  Oisin  Club,  MOunt  Charles,  Co.  Donegal. — This  social  and 
lit  erary  club,  which  had  a most  successful  career  for  some  years 
back,  but  dissolved  about  a year  back,  has  been  reconstituted,  and 
will  meet  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Kirke,  Mount  Charles. 
We  are  interested  to  hear  that  this  club  successfully  carried  on  a 
mutual  bock  lending  and  home  reading  circle  similar  to  that 
recommended  in  the  February  number  of  our  paper. 

The  Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin.— On  Friday,  April  loth, 
Mr.  Fred  Ryan  presiding,  the  editor  read  the  current  number  of 
the  Seamachie . which  contained  a farew'ell  address  in  Irish,  by  the 
editor;  "A  forecast  of  coming  events,”  by  Calma;  ‘‘Bank  holi- 
days,” by  Kilmacanague ; ‘‘Irish  emigration,”  by  Celt;  ‘‘Colum- 
cille  in  exile,”  by  Hi-Fiachra  ; ‘‘  The  dawning  of  the  day,”  by  Fear 
na  Muintir.  Mr.  E.  R.  Whelan,  on  April  17th,  read  a paper  on 
‘‘  Industrial  Education.” 

The  Glasgow  Young  Irclarcl  Society  is  proceeding  with  en- 
thusiasm with  the  work  of  helping  on  the  'evival  of  the  Irish 
language,  the  class  now  numbering  30  members.  A large  number 
of  Irish-speaking  Donegal  people  are  resident  in  Glasgow,  so  the 
movement  has  a suitable  sphere  for  development  in  that  city. 

The  Irish  Language. 

The  Belfast  Gaelic  League. — The  Congress  held  April  loth  was 
attended  by  delegates  from  Dublin,  Cork,  Farney,  and  elsewhere. 
The  chief  speakers  were— Dr.  Boyd  presiding, — Mr.  P.  M‘Ginley, 
to  whose  energy  and  enthusiasm  much  of  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking was  due;  Mr.  P.  J.  O’Shea,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  John  M'Neill, 
Mr.  Hayes,  Dublin;  Mr.  Conor  P.  Kielly,  and  Mr.  Peter  Lawless, 
Cork.  The  evening  concert  held  in  the  Ulster  Hall  Annexe  was  a 
brilliant  success.  The  attendance  was  good  and  a large  sum  was 
realised.  Some  of  the  best  local  singers  had  been  secured  for  the 
occassion,  and  several  items  were  rendered  in  the  native  language; 
‘‘The  Coolin’’  and  ” Graraachree  ” by  Miss  L.  Gallagher,  being 
particularly  well  sung.  Mr.  Owen  Lloyd  on  the  harp,  and  Turlough 
M’Sweeney,  from  Donegal,  with  the  Irish  pipes,  gave  the  National 
musical  instruments  their  due  place  on  the  programme.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Belfast  Gaelic  League  are  to  be  congratulated  on  taking 
a distinguished  place  in  the  recent  competition  in  The  Weekly 
Independent.  Dermot  Foley  taking  first  place  in  Ireland  in  com- 
position; Mr.  M’Ginley  and  Mr.  P.  J.  O’Shea  also  distinguishing 
themselves  in  that  department  of  the  com.petition,  and  the  latter 
gentleman  securing  a prize  in  another. 

The  Cork  Gaelic  League. — The  three  Irish  Classes  met  as  usual 
every  Monday  and  Friday  evening  during  the  past  month  and  were 
very  fairly  attended.  Sgoireacht  nights  were  held  on  Friday 
evenings  at  9,  the  proceedings  being  carried  on  exclusively  in  Irish. 
Songs  were  given  by  Messrs.  P.  Stanton,  D.  O’Shea,  P.  S.  Carey, 
M.  Shandy,  P.  J.  I.awless,  J.  Maynicken,  and  C.  O’Kelly,  Hon. 
Sec.  Folk  lore  stories  were  related  by  Messrs.  D.  Kineally,  T. 
Murphy,  D.  L.  Fleming,  and  C.  O’Connell,  whilst  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Wayland  and  O.  J.  Bergin,  B.A.,  contributed  airs  on  their  violins. 
The  delegates  to  the  Belfast  Congress  gave  at  the  Council  Meeting, 
April  17,  an  encouraging  account  of  their  visit. 

The  Donegal  Gaelic  League. — A congress  will  be  held  in 
Donegal  on  Saturday  afternoon.  May  g.  Members  of  the  Dublin 
Gaelic  League — Mr.  M'Ginley,  Dr,  Boyd,  Mr.  Hussey,  and  Miss 
Milligan,  Belfast — are  expected  to  be  present. 

The  Gaelic  League,  Dublin. — On  Friday,  April  10th,  Mr. 
Conor  O’Reardon  presiding,  Mr.  P.  Nally  read  a most  interesting 
paper  on  the  Matabele  war,  illustrating  how  Irish  adapts  itself 
mest  readily  to  description  of  current  events. 

Amnesty. 

Irish  National  Amnesty  Association. — A convention  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  April  7th,  at  41,  York  Street,  Mr.  M.  Lambert,  pre- 
sident. Delegates  were  present  from  Limerick,  Belfast,  London, 


and  the  chief  Amnest  Branches  through  the  country.  The  speakers 
were: — Messrs.  P.  Hoctor,  J.  Redmond,  M.P. ; K.  O’Brien,  Dr. 
Kenny,  Messrs.  J A.  O’Sullivan,  James  Ward,  T.  M’Donald,  A.  J. 
Marron,  J.  J.  Organ,  — Bermingham.  Mr.  P.  Troy  took  the  second 
chair,  and  Mr.  M’Cabe  proposing  and  Mr.  H.  Dubbin  seconding 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lambert. 

Public  Meeting  in  Dublin. — The  convention  was  followed  by  an 
evening  meeting  in  the  Ancient  Concert  Rooms.  Mr.  M.  Lambert, 
presiding,  said  that  the  delegates  from  North,  South,  East,  and 
West  of  Ireland,  and  from  England  had  that  day  met  to  devise 
means  for  pressing  foiward  the  aims  of  their  association,  and  this 
convention  in  its  representative  character  would  be  a denial  of  the 
statement  that  thé  Amnesty  demand  was  not  a general  one.  That 
time  last  year  they  had  announced  the  release  of  two  prisoners, 
and  since  that  time  two  more  had  been  released.  Eleven  out  of 
twenty-seven  only  remained,  and  that  should  encourage  them  to  re- 
double their  efforts.  Mr.  M.  Donnell,  Glasgow,  conveyed  to  the 
association  the  thanks  of  the  released  prisoner  M'Culloch.  Mr. 
Orpen,  of  Limerick,  spoke  of  Mr.  Egan’s  mission  to  America,  and 
proposed  a resolution  urging  the  formation  ot  Prisoner’s  Aids  Funds 
and  organising  of  public  meetings.  Mr.  Marron,  Bradford,  seconded 
the  resolution.  Mr.  W.  J,  Leahy,  T.C,,  proposed  a resolution 
soliciting  support  for  the  recently  organised  fund  to  enable  released 
prisoners  to  start  in  life  afresh.  Mr.  M'Namara  seconded  it.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  brought  the  proceedings  to  an  end. 

London  Amnesty  Association.— On  Wednesday,  15th  April,  a 
meeting  was  held.  Dr.  Mark  Ryan  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J A.  O’Sullivan 
the  association’s  delegate  at  the  Dublin  convention,  gave  a report 
of  proceedings,  and  gave  notice  of  a resolution  that  the  exacutive  in 
Dublin  should  be  made  executive  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Belfast  Amnesty  Association.— Sunday,  April  19th,  a meeting 
was  held  in  the  National  Hall,  Royal  Avenue.  H.  Dubbin,  presid- 
ing. Mr.  Dobbin,  Mr.  jSherlock,  and  Mr.  P.  M'Parland,  to  the 
Dublin  convention,  gave  an  account  of  the  meeting  and  proceedings. 
Arrangements  were  discussed  for  holding  an  Amnesty  meeting  in 
Belfast,  on  the  second  Sunday  of  May. 


Decoration  Day. 

A proposal  has  been  before  the  public  for  some  time  that  the 
Sunday  following  June  20th,  the  anniversary  of  Wolfe  Tone’s  birth, 
should  be  observed  as  a National  decoration  day.  To  ensure  the 
success  of  this  scheme,  which  we  hope  to  see  taken  up  from  end 
to  end  of  Ireland,  no  society,  or  set  of  societies,  no  particular  body 
of  Nationalists,  should  have  direction  of  it;  it  should  be  rather  on 
the  lines  of  a universally  observed  custom  like  the  wearing  of 
shamrocks  on  Patrick’s  Day.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  in 
different  parts  of  the  North  we  will  prepare  and  publish  a full  list 
in  our  June  number,  and  hope  that  those  dwelling  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  are  in  sympathy  with  National  aims  will  visit  and 
adorn  these  sacred  spots. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Patricius  (Belfast)  has  sent  us  a most  interesting  paper  which 
goes  to  prove  that  the  birthplace  of  St.  Patrick  was  France, 
not  Dumbarton,  which  unfortunately  we  cannot  find  room  for. 
p.  J,  W.— Kindly  send  your  name  and  address.  Your  poem  we 
would  like  to  publish. 

Pyrites. — Your  poem,  “Western  Memories,”  we  hold  over,  and 
hope  to  publish  in  next  issue. 

Emmet  Literary  Society,  Belfast. — Your  report  came  too  late 
for  publication  last  month.  Send  us  address  of  your  society 
and  reports  monthly  in  future. 

M'Fingal. — Your  poems  received;  thanks,  we  will  make  a selec- 
tion. 

J.  Dirane. — Domnal  Og  will  be  published  next  month. 
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The  Story  of  Betsy  Gray. 


A Visit  to  Her  Grave. 


"Oh!  what  glorious  pride  and  sorrow 
Fill  the  tale  of  ninety-eight.” 

AD  the  cause  which  Betsy  Gray  espoused  in 
'98,  and  for  which  she  sacrificed  her  young 
life,  been  more  successful,  no  Irishman  or 
Irishwoman  would  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  fate  or  burial  place  of  Ireland’s  Joan  of  Arc.  One 
whole  day  of  uninterrupted  success  and  she  would  have 
been  “wafted  to  eternal  fame.”  Still  her  story  is  the 
most  heroic  in  the  annals  of  female  patriotism  in  Ireland, 
and  fortunately  her  burial  place  is  known,  has  been  rev- 
erently cared  for,  and  will  yet  be  one  of  the  shrines  to 
which  true  Irish  hearts  will  make  their  pilgrimage. 

The  Hebrews  had  their  warrior  prophetess,  Deborah, 
who  “arose  a mother  in  Israel,”  and  when  “the  rulers 
ceased  in  Israel,”  and  there  was  neither  “shield  nor 
spear  seen  among  the  forty  thousand  in  Israel,”  she 
took  up  the  reins  of  leadership  that  had  proved  too 
weighty  for  the  hands  of  ordinary  men,  rallied  nobles 
and  commons  to  the  standard  of  Jehovah,  and  proved 
herself  the  greatest  national  leader  betw'een  the  time  of 
Moses  and  Joshua  and  the  days  of  King  David. 

The  ancient  Britons  had  their  warrior  queen,  Boadicea, 
who  mustered  her  thousands  against  their  Roman  con- 
querors before  the  English  had  left  the  marshes  along  the 
Elbe  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 

France  had  her  valiant  Joan  of  Arc,  who  saved  her 
country  from  sinking  beneath  the  might  of  England,  and 
ere  English  cruelty  had  burnt  her  to  death  she  raised  the 
seige  of  Orleans,  crowmed  the  king,  and  inspired  the  men 
of  France  with  a courage  that  has  known  no  wavering 
for  centuries. 

“Bregentz,  that  quaint  city  by  the  Tyrol  shore,”  re- 
joices in  the  sacred  legend  which  tells  how  the  town  was 
saved  one  night  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  by 
the  patriotic  daring  of  one  of  its  humble  daughters. 

Ireland,  too,  has  had  her  Betsy  Gray,  of  Granshaw. 
Though  in  point  of  success  she  does  not  rank  among 
the  w^arrior  queens  of  history,  her  devotion  to  country 
and  her  bravery  in  battle  are  unsurpassed,  while  the 
pathetic  tragedy  of  her  cruel  death  by  the  hireling 
minions  of  England  would  make  the  coldest  heart  bleed 
with  pity  and  indignation.  Her  story  is  briefly  told. 
She  was  born  in  the  townland  of  Granshaw,  a few  miles 
from  Bangor,  Newtownards,  and  Donaghadee,  in  the 
County  of  Down,  near  “the  si^ilane  ends.”  Her  brother, 
George  Gray,  a young  farmer,  and  her  sweetheart,  Willie 
Boal,  were  leading  and  trusted  United  Irishmen,  and 
Betsy  was  the  confidant  of  the  society.  When  the 
famous  June  of  ’98  arriveck  and  the  valiant  men  of  Down 
“ turned  out  to  overthrow  English  government  in  Ire- 


land, Betsy  sought  a place  in  their  ranks,  but  through 
intensity  of  affection  this  was  denied  her.  However,  her 
patriotism  was  of  too  true  and  deep  seated  a character 
to  allow  her  to  be  quiescent  now  that  the  decisive  mo- 
ment had  arrived.  Despite  the  loving  solicitude  of  her 
father  and  friends,  and  the  injunctions  of  brother  and 
lover,  who  had  already  repaired  to  Ballynahinch,  the 
brave-hearted  girl  yoked  a fine  mare  to  a block-wheeled 
car,  laden  with  home-made  bread,  butter,  and  cheese, 
and  started  alone  with  all  the  fearlessness  of  the 
true  patriot,  and  reached  the  hill  of  Eduavady  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  of  June.  Next  day  was  fought  the 
famous  battle  of  Ballynahinch — a battle  that  was  really 
W'on  by  the  half  armed  and  undrilled  farmers  of  Down, 
in  a hand  to  hand  encounter  with  the  effective  artillery 
and  well-equipped  infantry  and  cavalry  of  England, 
backed  by  the  accursed  yoemen  of  the  Ulster  landlords. 
But  in  the  moment  of  victory,  when  the  English  trumpet 
sounded  retreat,  the  patriots  of  Down,  unaccustomed  to 
military  technicalities,  mistook  the  sound  for  an  advance 
of  the  enemy  with  re-inforcements.  As  the  enemy  had 
possession  of  the  roads  leading  to  north  Down,  whence 
the  vast  majority  of  the  patriots  had  come,  they  retreated 
by  the  Lisburn  Road,  and  made  into  the  fields  in  small 
batches,  in  many  cases  throwing  away  their  arms.  In  the 
hottest  and  most  glorious  part  of  the  fight,  when  Munroe 
led  his  intrepid  pikemen  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  Eng- 
lish guns,  Betsy  Grey,  mounted  on  her  splendid  charger, 
and  dressed  in  green  silk  and  brandishing  her  light  and 
brightly  burnished  sword,  rode  by  the  side  of  the  general 
leading  the  faithful  hearts  of  Down  in  the  desperate  and 
victorious  charge.  What  wonder  they  were  successful 
against  such  fearful  odds.  Where  the  chivalrous  Munroe 
and  the  dauntless  and  beautiful  maiden  (for,  if  tradition 
be  correct,  there  was  no  fairer  face  in  Ireland)  led, 
who  could  fail  to  follow?  Small  wonder,  then,  that  this 
contingent,  as  it  rushed  from  the  slopes  of  Ednavady 
and  assailed  the  English  lines  |]on  the  left,  was  com- 
pletely successful  and  bore  down  all  opposition ! Alas! 
courage  however  intrepid,  devotion  however  pure,  can 
never  compensate  in  battle  for  ignorance  of  military 
technicalities  and  manoeuvres.  Betsy  Gray,  her  brother, 
and  lover  had  to  join  in  the  rout  and  make  for  the  open 
country.  The  yeomen  bloodhounds — trained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hillsboro’,  Castlewellan,  Mountstewart, 
and  other  rent  offices  in  Ulster — were  ready  for  the 
w’ork  of  massacre  which  regular  troops  would  have  dis- 
dained. They  shot  down  and  sabred  without  mercy, 
and  continued  the  work  of  slaughter  for  days.  The 
patriots  hid  in  bog  and  copse;  a very  few  escaped  their 
savage  pursuers.  Betsy  Gray,  her  brother,  and  lover, 
gained  a tract  of  unbroken  country  covered  with  rocks 
and  furze,  about  two  and  a-half  miles  from  Ballynahinch, 
near  the  old  Lisburn  Road,  and  now  close  to  the  new 
road  leading  to  Lisburn.  Of  what  befel  her  there  I 
learned  something  not  hitherto  recorded  when  1 visited 
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the  spot  a few  days  ago  (on  the  i6th  of  March),  and  also 
had  confirmation  of  much  that  is  chronicled  in  Mr.  W. 
G.  Lyttle’s  “Story  of  Betsy  Gray,”  published  at  the 
Herald  Office,  Bangor,  Co.  Down  (price  6d.)  which  is  an 
ample,  and,  I believe,  only  available  written  source  of 
information  concerning  this  Irish  heroine. 

She  had  dismounted  early  in  the  flight  to  escape  de- 
tection, and  had  hidden  her  sword  in  the  thatch  of  a 
cottage  where  it  was  afterwards  found,  and  according  to 
Mr.  Lyttle’s  book,  it  is  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Lindsay, 
Mount  Royal,  Portrush.  The  rough  rocky  tract  to 
which  she  and  her  brother  and  lover  retreated  was 
admirably  chosen,  for  it  was  impassable  to  cavalry.  But 
a party  of  Anahilt  yeomen  were  in  hot  pursuit.  They 
attacked  the  two  young  men,  now  unarmed,  who  were 
keeping  well  in  the  rere  to  protect  the  faithful  Betsy, 
and  ruthlessly  proceeded  to  shoot  and  sabre  them.  Betsy 
came  to  their  aid  and  was  instantly  shot  in  the  head. 
The  tragedy  was  seen  by  a few  men  from  an  adjoining 
hill  some  distance  off,  and  one  of  them  said  “ at  any 
rate  they  will  not  touch  the  girl.”  But  soon  they  saw 
her  rush  between  either  her  brother  or  lover  and  his 
assailants,  and  that  instant  they  saw  her  fall.  So  the 
Armstrongs,  on  whose  farm  the  deed  was  perpetrated, 
learned  from  those  who  had  witnessed  it.  Neither 
youth,  beauty,  nor  womanhood,  checked  the  cruelty  of 
these  Anahilt  savages  who  had  been  trained  to  human 
butchery  in  the  ranks  of  the  Hillsboro’  yeomanry.  The 
heroine,  her  lover  and  brother  now  sleep  in  the  same 
grave.  It  lies  several  yards  from  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy,  and  is  very  picturesquely  situated  in  a small 
mossy  dale  that  dips  down  somewhat  abruptly  like  a 
saucer,  between  rocks  crowned  with  furze,  thorns  and 
other  brushwood.  As  moss  sinks,  it  is  probable  the 
ground  where  the  grave  was  made  98  years  ago  was 
higher  than  it  appears  to-day.  Underneath  the  turf, 
which  is  only  a few  feet  deep,  the  subsoil  is  clay  and 
gravel.  The  grave  itself  is  a square  mound  slightly 
raised  and  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
rounding turf,  and  situated  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  the 
little  dale.  An  old  beam  of  bog-oak  lies  athwart  the 
mound,  and  is  partly  covered  with  the  green  sward,  and 
on  one  side  is  a small  clump  of  stones. 

The  present  owner  of  the  farm,  which  is  situated  in 
the  townland  of  Ballycreen,  is  Mr.  Armstrong.  He  in- 
herited it  from  his  family  who  have  held  it  continuously 
since  long  prior  to  ’98.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  most  courteous 
to  the  strangers  making  a pilgrimage  to  thft  romantic 
spot  on  his  property,  made  sacred  for  ever  by  the 
ashes  of  the  true  and  heroic  trio  who  nobly  risked  and 
nobly  lost  their  young  lives  for  love  of  Ireland.  Sixty 
years  ago  the  land  surrounding  the  grave  was  an 
open  common.  An  old  man,  named  Mr.  Rea> 
who  lived  on  an  adjoining  farm  told  Mr.  Armstrong 
many  years  ago  that  in  ’98  the  country  around  was  un- 
fenced and  covered  with  hazel  and  sally  bushes,  with 


here  and  there  an  odd  potato  plot.  But  to  the  honour 
of  the  Armstrong  family,  be  it  said,  they  ever  reserved 
the  plot  as  sacred,  and  never  in  all  these  years  put 
plough  or  spade  in  the  little  dale  where  lie  in  one  grave 
the  remains  of  brother,  sister  and  lover. 

" They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives. 

And  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided.” 

A touching  episode  hitherto  unrecorded,  as  far  as  I 
know,  was  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Armstrong.  His  uncle, 
who  was  a boy  in  ’98,  told  him  that  he  was  taken  by 
his  mother  late  in  the  evening  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 
(They  were  afraid  to  look  out  earlier,  as  the  yeomen 
were  still  scouring  the  country  and  cutting  down  with- 
out discrimination  all  whom  they  set  eyes  upon).  They 
found  the  three  lying  close  together.  Betsy  and  one  of 
the  men  were  quite  dead,  but  the  other  man  (tradition 
says,  her  brother)  was  still  alive.  He  and  poor 
Betsy  were  lying  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
their  feet  were  touching  and  overlapping.  As  the  man’s 
feet  were  still  twitching  in  the  last  agonies  of  death, 
Mrs.  Armstrong  tenderly  turned  and  moved  Betsy’s 
corpse  slightly  aside  to  prevent  further  mutilation,  and 
smoothed  down  her  disordered  robe.  Mr.  Armstrong’s 
uncle  informed  him  that  all  three  had  been  fatally  shot 
and  only  slightly  sabred. 

It  is  said,  the  ear-rings  were  cut  away  from  Betsy’s 
ears,  and  the  rings  taken  from  her  fingers  by  the 
ruthless  yeomen,  who  were  always  ready  to  burn 
homesteads,  slay  the  living,  and  desecrate  the  dead. 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  hirelings  of  Ulster  land- 
lordism. How  base  must  have  been  a system  and  a 
cause  that  hired  and  trained  such  protectors  ! 

Mr.  Armstrong  talked  in  his  boyhood  with  the  men 
who  had  assisted  at  the  burial  of  the  martyred  dead'  in 
the  vale  of  Ballycreen.  So  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  where  the  grave  of  Betsy  lies. 

All  Irish  patriots  and  all  who  have  the  instincts  of 
humanity  and  reverence  in  their  breasts  should  feel  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Armstrong  family  for 
guarding  as  holy  ground  the  lonely  burial  place  of  these 
Granshaw  heroes  of  ’98.  By  this  reverence  they  have 
enriched  iheir  own  souls,  and  carved  for  themselves  a 
place  in  the  affections  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Armstrong  contemplates  making  a path  direct 
from  the  road  to  the  grave,  and  raising  a stile  at  the 
road  for  the  convenient  entrance  of  strangers  visiting 
Betsy’s  burial  place.  He  would  most  willingly  facilitate 
the  erection  of  a suitable  memorial  of  Irish  granite  on 
the  sacred  spot.  This  I trust  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  near  future.  Thousands  of  Irish  men  and  women 
would  consider  it  a privilege  to  contribute  to  such  a 
memorial. 

“ No  tombstone  marks  that  humble  grave, 

Nor  tree  nor  shrub  is  planted  there,  . 

And  never  spade  disturbes  the  spot 

Where  sleep  the  brave,  where  rests  the  fair.” 

And  when  at  length  a happy  freedom  and  more  pros- 
perous days  dawn  upon  our  enslaved  and  poverty-stricken 
Ireland — a statue  of  the  noble  and  fearless  maid,  robed 
in  her  own  beloved  green,  mounted  on  her  charger  and 
brandishing  her  patriot  sword,  as  when  she  led  the  true 
hearts  of  Down  to  glorious  battle,  may  be  raised  sometime 
and  somewhere  in  her  native  county,  and  where  more 
appropriately  than  in  the  streets  of  Ballynahinch  ? — to 
do  honour  to  the  faithful  Betsy  Gray,  who  sacrificed  her 
life  in  the  sacred  cause  of  Irish  freedom.  L, 
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On  May  Morning:. 

With  tender  eyes  and  wind-blown  hair 
Stood  Kathleen  in  her  girlhood’s  pride, 

The  whins  in  blossom,  bright  aud  fair, 

Had  yellowed  all  the  rough  hillside. 

And  filled  with  golden  spikes  the  air  ; 

And  Kathleen's  little  feet  all  bare 
Sought  in  the  grass  to  hide. 

The  mountain  streamlet,  strong  and  fleet. 

Paused  in  iss  crystal  way. 

As  loath  to  leave  my  Kathleen’s  feet. 

Who  so  inhanced  the  day  ; 

What  fairer  thing  could  heaven  greet. 

Or  streamlet  murmur  to,  than  sweet. 

Wild  Kate  on  a morn  of  May  ? 

Pyrites. 


Soldiers  Four. 


Assist  me  now,  ye  Muses, 

And  lend  me  no  excuses, 

Concerning  these  few  verses  I mean  for  to  relate. 

To  trace  a horrid  murder,  was  none  near  Blarismoor ; 

By  Lake  and  Colonel  Barber, 

I dare  not  mention  farther. 

Such  perpetrating  murder  is  treason  I am  sure. 

— Old  Street  Ballad. 

RELAND  is  a land  of  tears  and  smiles, 
sadness  and  pleasure,  sunlight  and 
showers,  excelling  more  than  other  lands 
in  extremes  ; as  in  climate  so  in  the 
characteristics  of  her  inhabitants.  The 
world  over,  do  we  ever  meet  finer  samples 
of  peasantry  than  in  Ireland,  true,  daring,  joyous,  to 
whom  the  very  delight  of  living  is  a happiness  beyond 
the  ken  of  many  people.  But,  then,  do  we  not  find  too 
many  of  what  has  been  described  as  the  “ black  Irish  ” ; 
men  false  to  their  friends,  traitors  and  informers,  disgraces 
to  their  country.  The  contrast  is  great  between  such 
men  and  those  heroes  who  have  suffered  for  the  cause 
they  believed  in,  who,  like  the  brave  M‘Kinley 
of  Connagher,  when  a prisoner  at  Coleraine  with  two 
others,  was  offered  a respite  from  two  o’clock  until  four 
to  enable  a reply  to  come  from  the  authorities  to  a 
message  sent  them  before  the  execution  should  take 
place.  When  M‘Kinley  heard  such  a respite  was 
granted  he  immediately  said,  “No,  I have  staked  my 
life  deliberately  on  the  issue  and  have  lost.  I neither 
ask  nor  will  accept  any  quarter  from  the  enemies  of  my 
country.”  He  was  accordingly  executed  at  once,  whilst 
banishment  instead  of  death  was  the  reward  of  the  other 
two  who  accepted  the  respite. 

Of  such  grit  was  made  the  “ Soldiers  Four”  : Daniel 
Gillau,  Owen  M‘Kenna,  William  M'Kenna  and  Peter 
Carron,  privates  in  the  Monaghan  Militia.  Active  had 
they  been  in  the  popular  cause — United  men  them- 
selves, they  had  united  many  others  to  the  ranks  of  the 
revolutionary  army.  Soldiers  many,  and  civilians  not  a 
few,  had  joined  with  them,  but  the  informer  v/as  early  at 
work,  and  in  May,  1797,  their  secrets  were  discovered. 
On  the  sixth  of  that  month,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  having 


heard  of  the  dissaffection  of  the  Monaghan  Militia, 
granted  a free  pardon  to  all  the  men  who  should  acknow- 
themselves  guilty  of  taking  the  oath  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, and  express  contrition.  The  regiment  was  paraded 
in  the  Barrack  Stpiare  in  North  ^ueen  Street,  and  out 
of  the  ranks  stepped  70  men  acknowledging  their  offence. 
General  Lake  then  addressed  the  men,  pointing  out  the 
clemency  of  his  excellency,  and  desiring  all  the  men  to 
adhere  their  allegiance  to  the  King.  The  “ Soldiers  Four” 
were  not  amongst  those  who  expressed  “ contrition  ” for 
an  act  they  gloried  in.  There  actions  were  however 
known  to  the  authorities  ; the  old  street  ballad  says 
“Lynch  and  Reels  deceived  them”  and  so  they  were 
tried  by  court  martial,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot  for  “ not  using  their  utmost  endeavour  to  sup- 
press mutiny  and  sedition,  being  present  thereat,  and 
for  not  giving  information  to  their  commanding  officer  of 
such  mutiny.” 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  i6th  May,  1797,  the  streets 
of  Belfast  witnessed  a sad  spectacle,  which  all  the  blare 
of  trumpets  and  the  roll  of  drums,  the  flashing  of  steel, 
and  the  bright  uniforms  of  the  soldiers  could  not  enliven. 

A guard  of  soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  with  the  whole 
Monaghan  regiment,  guarded  two  cars,  upon  which  sat 
the  “Soldiers  Four”  with  two  priests.  The  march  was 
to  Blaris  camp,  a little  way  beyond  Lisburn,  where  the 
soldiers  were  to  be  shot  by  their  own  comrades.  Irishmen 
too,  they  who  had  been  “ united,”  for  we  are  told  that 
the  Colonel  of  the  Reay  Fencibles,  a Scottish  Regiment, 
was  asked  to  allow  his  men  to  fire,  and  indignantly  re- 
fused, so  as  it  has  often  happened.  Irishmen  fell  by  the 
hands  of  Irishmen  at  the  dictates  of  a stranger.  Winc- 
ing under  the  disgrace  of  this  incident.  Dr.  Drennan 
wrote  the  following  scathing  lines  : — 

When  bid  to  take  aim  at  the  Irishman’s  heart. 

The  stout  Caledonian  recoiled  with  a start  ; 

The  first  of  my  country,  the  first  of  my  clan. 

Ever  ordered  to  fire  on  a blindfolded  man. 

You  will  find  fitter  tools  to  perform  such  a deed. 

And  by  Irish  hands  let  the  Irishmen  bleed. 

In  the  spirit  of  Cain  let  them  murder  each  other. 

And  the  United  fall  by  his  United  brother  ; 

So  the  Irish  went  first,  and  the  Irish  went  last. 

And  guarded  by  Iridi  the  prisoners  past. 

On  their  coffins  knelt  down,  took  their  silent  farewell. 

The  United  men  fired,  the  United  men  fell. 

This  tragedy,  however,  had  a brighter  side,  for  the 
poor  victims  prior  to  their  execution  were  exhorted  to 
turn  informers  and  reveal  the  names  and  actions  of  their 
comrades.  This  they  stoutly  refused  to  do.  Even 
Owen  M'Kenna’s  father,  when  brought  to  the  scene  to 
try  and  save  his  son’s  life,  stated  his  son  should  never 
save  his  life  by  treachery,  for,  if  he  did,  he  himself  should 
be  the  first  to  take  it.  No  such  thoughts,  however, 
disturbed  the  last  hours  of  the  dauntless  four,  true  to 
themselves,  true  to  their  comrades,  true  to  their  country, 
under  the  quiet  heavens  they  knelt  upon  their  coffins, 
and  were  shot — by  their  own  comrades.  This  took  place 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole  regiment 
was  filed  past  the  dead  bodies. 

The  burial  took  place  at  once.  No  trappings  of  woe 
were  at  that  funeral,  no  military  march  was  played,  nor 
volleys  fired  over  the  grave.  Quickly  and  quietly  were 
they  laid  side  by  side,  in  old  Blaris  churchyard,  just 
inside  the  gate  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  no  stone  or 
monument  records  the  sleepers’  names. 

That  same  evening  the  Monaghan  regiment  returned 
to  Belfast.  As  the  cold  stars  looked  down  upon  the 
“ firing  party”  surely  strange  thoughts  must  have  heaved 
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within  their  breasts,  chilling  them  to  the  heart,  as  cold 
almost  as  the  four  silent  bosoms  in  Blaris  Moor. 

Three  days  later  the  Monaghan  regiment,  with  other 
military  in  Belfast,  wrecked  and  demolished  the  “ Northern 
Star”  printing  office,  throwing  the  types  into  the  street, 
for,  amongst  other  things,  the  interest  that  paper  had 
taken  in  the  fate  of  the  “ soldiers  four.” 

The  following  pathetic  lines  are  from  the  pen  of 
William  Sampson,  who  was  sometime  editor  of  the 
“ Northern  Star,”  and  are  well  worthy  of  a wider 
knowledge  : — 

My  soul  is  sunk  beneath  a world  of  grief, 

My  blood  runs  chill  and  slow  thro’  every  part, 

Nor  can  this  world’s  joys  afford  relief. 

For  bitter  anguish  preys  upon  my  heart. 

Four  Irish  lads,  with  no  dishonour  stain’d. 

Four  gallant  youths  as  Ireland  ever  saw. 

Have  met  their  doom,  by  treachery  arraign’d. 

And  murder’d  by  the  blight  of  barb’rous  law. 

What  was  their  crime?  To  love  their  country  well. 

To  wish  it’s  union  and  to  wish  it  free  ; 

For  this  they  bled,  for  this  they  nobly  fell ; 

True  to  themselves — O,  Ireland — and  to  thee. 

Since  wicked  men,  their  evil  ends  to  gain. 

First  sent  the  soldier  to  a foreign  grave  ; 

And  order  d countless  thousands  to  be  slain. 

None  perish’d  half  so  honest,  or  so  brave. 

I saw  the  dismal  light ! I saw  them  brought. 

Solemn  and  silent,  to  the  bed  of  death  ; 

From  slavish  hirelings  they  receiv’d  the  shot ; 

And  yielded  up  to  heaven  their  native  breath. 

A thousand  times,  to  tempt  them  to  betray, 

Lite  and  rewards  were  offer’d  them  in  vain ; 

They  proudly  cast  the  proffer’d  boons  away. 

And  spurn’d  the  tempter  with  a cold  disdain. 

Nor  friends  nor  kindred  their  firm  souls  could  move. 

Sweet  images  that  clung  around  the  heart ; 

They  left  them  all  their  wealth — their  country’s  love — 

And  bade  farewell ! for  ever  more  to  part. 

I saw  the  aged  father  standing  by. 

Scorning  by  treason  his  son’s  life  to  save. 

For  he  could  bear  to  see  his  darling  die. 

But  not  to  live  a traitor  or  a slave. 

Intent  and  firm  he  watched  the  ruffian  stroke. 

Intrepid  courage  beaming  in  his  eye  ; 

Nor  ever  other  words  than  these  he  spoke. 

Son,  thou  hast  taught  thy  countrymen  to  die. 

Oh  I truth  and  honour,  where  must  you  be  found  ? 

Not  in  the  palace,  or  the  glitt’ring  court; 

You  rather  dwell  within  the  lowly  cot, 

And  with  the  simple  and  the  poor  resort. 

For  from  an  humble  stock  these  heroes  grew. 

Strangers  to  fortune,  and  unknown  to  fame. 

By  heaven  alone  endow’d  with  hearts  so  true. 

And  rich  in  death,  which  consecrates  their  name. 

B. 


Musings  on  Slievenamon.  — No.  I. 


By  a Drangan  Boy. 


Slievenamon-fion!  What  memories  throng  around 
thy  historic  name!  Looming  gracefully  amidst  the 
green  vales  of  Tipperary,  many  an  ardent  eye  often 
gazed  on  thy  gloomy  outline,  and  drank  in  with  avidity 
the  inspiration  which  hovers  ’round  thee.  Mountain  of 
fair  women ! Those  who  have  drank  deeply  of  the 
ancient  love  of  Erin  disagree  as  to  thy  origin.  One 


calls  thee  the  “Mountain  of  the  Women  of  Fevin,”  an 
ancient  territory  corresponding  to  a modern  barony  which 
stretches  beneath  thy  shadows.  Others  delve  more  into 
the  depths  of  the  past  and  say  you  took  your  name  from 
a race  of  Tuathe-De-Danaan,  fair-haired  beauties  who 
inhabited  thy  dells  in  the  ages  long  ago.  They  tell  us 
that  a company  of  Finn  M‘ Cahill’s  warriors,  as  they 
chased  the  deer  along  the  old  mountain  sides,  once  fell 
under  their  spells,  upon  whom  those  enchantresses  cast 
a deep  sleep  and  flung  into  the  caverns  of  a fairy  palace, 
still  pointed  out  on  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  hill,  there 
to  remain,  like  others  in  Innishowen  and  Kildare,  till  the 
real  and  final  struggle  for  Erin’s  redemption  takes  place, 
’Tis  about  time  now  that  Irishmen  should  forget  that 
the  shades  of  past  heroes  can  give  them  no  further  help 
in  this  long-fought  fight  than  what  the  memory  of  their 
heroic  deeds  should  inspire.  If  you  wish  for  freedom, 
trust  yourselves  and  yourselves  alone.  All  others  have 
axes  of  their  own  to  grind,  and  you’ll  find  in  the  end 
that  turning  the  whetstone  for  them  shall  be  a sore  and 
disappointing  business. 

But  to  Slievenamou.  However  its  name  grew,  it 
still  stands,  one  of  those  finger  posts  which  dot  the  long 
and  weary  road,  travelled  in  sunshine  and  storm  by 
those  sons  of  Ireland  who  ha^’e  ever  bent  their  steps  on 
the  thorny  paths  of  freedom.  Many  a weary  and  foot- 
sore outlaw  found  shelter  and  repose  in  the  lonely 
caverns  of  Slievenamon,  cared,  tended,  and  consoled  by 
the  fair  descendants  of  those  lovely  “women  of  Fevin,” 
who  had  given  it  its  name.  Let  us  ascend  its  craggy 
sides  as  the  cloudless  summer  sun  dispels  the  haze 
which  lingers  over  its  frowning  brow.  Step  by  step  as  we 
advance  and  gaze  over  the  boundless  landscape  beneath, 
spot  by  spot  draped  over  by  the  halo  of  historic  romance 
comes  into  view.  The  winding  Anner  croons  along  its 
base,  made  famous  by  the  magic  pen  of  Tipperary’s 
poet-patriot,  our  illustrious  Charles  J.  Kickham.  His 
ashes  mingles  with  their  native  clay  in  the  shadow  of  the 
old  mountain  where  oft  he  wooed  and  won  that  genius 
which  now  places  him  amongst  the  foremost  in  our 
Irish  Walhalla.  As  we  stood  amongst  the  thousands 
who  throng  by  times  around  his  honored  sepulchre  the 
spirit  of  Davis  seemed  to  hover  near,  and  catching  it 
somewhat,  our  wayward  muse  burst  forth  the  following 
refrain  to 

KICKHAM’S  GRAVE. 

In  the  valley  of  Compsey  there  is  a green  grave, 

Above  It  the  shadows  of  Slievenamon  wave; 

A pleasing  pall  o’er  the  lov’d  tenant  inside, 

Is  the  gloom  of  that  mountain,  his  "darling  and  pride.” 
Tipperary  stands  round  it  to  honour  once  more 
The  hero  that  sleeps  there,  the  pure  life  that’s  o’er. 

And  breathe  from  his  spirit  the  gushing  refrain 
Oft  rous’d  the  dark  slave  to  his  manhood  again. 

The  friends  of  his  childhood,  companions  of  yout’n. 

And  maidens  whose  beauty  he  sang  of,  and  truth. 

Who  wept  for  his  fate  when  in  prison  he  lay, 

Round  his  sanctified  grave  are  all  gathered  to-day. 

And  young  men  who  vow  that  the  fetters  accurst. 

Which  shackle  their  limbs  they’re  determined  to  burst, 

Have  come  to  his  shrine  that  resolve  to  renew. 

And  pledged  it  again,  their  lov’d  Kickham,  with  you. 

No  altar  more  meet  to  lay  such  vows  upon. 

No  witness  more  fitting  than  old  Slievenamon; 

Nojmusic  more  sweet  than  the  Anner’s  croon  near. 

The  nurse  of  his  song  to  his  muse  ever  dear. 

While  Slievenamon  towers,  while  his  lov’d  Anner  flows. 

While  Compsey's  green  grass  on  his  honor’d  grave  grows, 

Shall  Kickham  be  named  and  his  virtues  be  known. 

As  ages  to  come  shall  each  claim  him  its  own. 
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Belfast,  5th  June,  1896. 


Pkice  Twopence. 


Mick  from  Qarryowen. 

An  Incident  of  the  Attempted  Fenian  Invasion 
of  Canada. 


Near  the  Canadian  border,  where  gently  sloped  the  sward, 

Full  weary  men,  we  halted  us,  told  off  a trusty  guard. 

And  gladly  laid  our  aching  limbs  on  carpet  soft  and  green. 

And  greeted  warm  the  cloak  of  rest  eve  wafted  on  the  scene. 

We  thought  of  Ireland  far  away,  and  every  eye  was  dim — 

We  thought  upon  the  morrow’s  fray,  and  every  lo(jk  was  grim. — 
Our  reverie  was  broken  by  the  sentry’s  ringing  tone. 

Halt ! Who  goes  there  ? ’’  and  soft  reply,  “ I’m  Mick  from  Garry- 
owen." 

Loose-limbed,  and  big,  and  soft,  and  young,  with  wealth  of  flaxen 
hair, 

Half-awkwardly,  with  rising  blush,  he  walked  among  us  there. 

The  lights  that  dance  on  Shannon’s  wave  still  played  about  his  eyes. 
In  their  bright  depths  we  knew  the  blue  he  caught  from  Irish  skies. 
The  smile  around  his  mouth  was  meant  to  grant  that  he  was  raw — 
But  its  earnest  pleading  warmth  the  sternest  heart  to  him  might 
thaw, 

*•  It’s  tould  me,  boys,  ye  mane  to  place  ould  Grania  on  her  throne* 
So  here  am  I to  help  ye  ! ’’  said  Mick  from  Garry o wen. 


“ On  a sunny  hill  by  Limerick  ye’ll  find  a patch  of  farm. 

An’  a cabin,  when  ye  near  it  yer  heart  ’ill  somehow  warm  ; 

A poor  ould  woman  lives  there  with  a heart  that’s  vexed  an’  lone. 
Belike,  if  it’s  the  evenin’  she’ll  be  on  the  threshel  stone 
A-strainin’  of  her  misty  eyes  to  where  the  sun  goes  down — 

Ye’ll  know  her,  for  her  like  again  there’s  not  on  Irish  groun’ — 

Say,  for  her  Pastheen  jinn  achree  f to  never  more  bemoan. 

He’s  died  for  Grania’s  glory,  an’  for  hers  in  Garryowen  ! " 

We  dug  a grace  just  where  hiS  blood  had  dyed  the  green  sod  red. 
With  tender  care,  poor  boy,  we  laid  him  in  his  narrow  bed. 

The  hill  it  sloped  to  eastward,  so  he  looked  him  far  away 
To  Ireland  of  his  heart’s  love  and  the  Dav'ning  of  the  Day  ! 

As  we  packed  the  cold  clay  on  that  breast  whose  kind  warmth 
lingéred  yet. 

Hearts  thawed  them  from  a frost  of  years,  and  furrowed  cheeks 
were  wet, — 

Salt  tears  besprayed  the  daisied  quilt  o’er  his  fair  head  was  thrown* 
“Now  rest  with  God,  agrah,"  we  said,  "poor  Mick  from  Garry- 
owen! ’’ 

Mac. 

t The  fail'  haired  child  of  her  heart. 


In  the  North  Countrie. 


He  bubbled  o’er  with  freshness,  with  Irish  life  and  glee; 

Our  war-scarred  vet’rans  came  like  boys  and  sat  around  his  knee ; 
He  led  us  o’er  the  breezy  hills  where  he  so  late  had  strayed, 

By  Shannon’s  banks  and  flower-starred  holms,  with  him  we  leaped 
and  played ; 

No  longer  were  we  warriors  rude,  but  loving-hearted  boys. 

Full  rich  with  boyhood’s  innocence,  and  gay  with  boyhood’s  joys : 
Ere  Sleep  had  pressed  our  lids  that  night,  her  mantle  o’er  us  thrown* 
Four  hundred  * hearty,  trusty,  friends  had  Mick  from  Garryowen. 

With  quickened  pulse,  at  morning’s  call,  we  dressed  our  scanty 
ranks. 

For  one  more  blessing  pleaded,  and  for  blessings  shown  gave  thanks- 
Our  eager  hearts  were  beating  high,  for  joy  they  were  aglow — 
Another  hour,  Alanna  I and  for  thee  we’d  deal  a blow. 

But  proudest  there  the  Limerick  boy,  for  flutt’ring  fold  on  fold. 
Above  his  high-tossed  head  he  reared  the  Irish  Green  and  Gold  : 
He  looked  upon  our  ranks,  and  on  the  flag  above  him  blown — 

" Now,  glory  be  to  God  this  day  ! ’’  said  Mick  from  Garryowen. 

Soon,  hotly  we  encountered  the  English,  one  to  four, — 

A slogan  wild,  and  like  the  stormjdown  on  their  ranks  we  bore  ; 
Like  mowers  in  the  corn-field  we  plied  the  bright  blades  keen, 

Mick  stead’ly  pressing  in  the  front,  and  waving  high  the  Green ; 
When  like  startled  deer  they  scattered,  he  sank  on  the  hillside. 

The  spotless  soul  fast  quitting  him  upon  a crimson  tide. 

We  gathered  round,  his  face  lit  up,  deep  joy  was  in  his  tone — 

" Boys,  what  a day  for  Gramachree  I ’’  said  Mick  from  Garryowen- 

* The  Irish  Republican  army,  numbering  four  hundred,  encountered  and  de- 
feated sixteen  hundred  of  the  enemy  at  Limestone  Bridge,  June  3, 1666, 


No.  III. — Sovcha  Ruadh’s*  Trouble. 

ONEGAL  has  lost  count  of  her  exiles,  they 
have  been  so  many.  Yet  in  all  their  wan- 
derings, north  or  south,  or  east  or  west, 
the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  the  love  of 
the  motherland  have  ever  been  first  with 
them  through  poverty  and  wealth,  and  it  was  one  of  these 
— far  away  and  tortured  with  heart-hunger — who,  keep- 
ing in  memory  the  homestead  jn  the  Fins  ^'■alley  that 
was  his  birthplace,  sent  in  a letter  to  the  old  people  the 
sorrowful  crude  little  song  that  Sorcha  Rmdh  sang  as  she 
stepped  lightly  between  her  wooden  pails  of  sweet  spring 
water: — 

“ Farewell  to  Stmnorlar  and  Ballybofey — 

These  towns  they  are  beautiful,  gallant  and  gay ; 

These  towns  they  are  beautiful,  rare  to  be  seen. 

An’  they’re  close  to  Finn  Water  nigh  Dreenan  bleach-green. 

When  I think  upon  Dreenan  my  heart  it  is  sad — 

My  friends  and  acquaintance  have  all  gone  abroad : 

Far,  far  they  have  wandered  from  that  distant  shore— 

Then  fare-you-well,  Dreenan,  an’  sweet  Edenmore." 

Her  voice  still  held  a note  of  youthfulness,  and  rang 
out  proudly,  as  if  there  lurked  in  her  breast  a conscious- 

• Red-haired  Sarah. 
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ness  that  it  was  not  unpleasant  to  listen  to,  nor,  indeed, 
was  the  time  so  remote  when  Teague  M'Gourlick’s  wife 
shone  as  a sort  of  prima-donna  in  the  rural  society  of  the 
district  where  she  had  been  born  and  bred.  But  it  was 
at  wedding  or  at  christening  that  her  singing  met  with 
its  full  reward,  for,  though  an  invited  guest,  she  usually 
took  upon  herself  the  onerous  duty  of  entertainer  as  well, 
and  song  followed  song  until  the  lark  wakened  up  outside 
and  carolled  back  in  answer.  And  who,  so  openly  glad 
of  her  success  as  her  husband,  Teague — first  and  most 
constant  of  her  many  admirers.  After  twenty-five  years 
of  wedded  life  he  was  her  lover  still,  eliciting  from  Bible 
Andy  the  enconium  that  they  were  “ like  two  singing  birds 
in  a nest — the  lilt  was  seldom  off  their  tongues,  and  the 
hard  word  was  never  heard  between  them.” 

She  made  a bright  sturdy  picture  in  the  early  sunshine 
as  she  walked  along  straightly  and  swiftly.  Her  red 
hair,  not  golden,  nor  bronze,'  but  aggressive  warm  red, 
shone  like  a flame,  her  brown  freckled  face  was  very 
pleasant  and  brave,  and  her  strong  white  teeth  flashed 
now  and  then  in  a gay  irrepressible  smile.  She  was  in 
a hurry  this  morning,  though  the  blackbird  called  to  her 
from  the  thorn-tree,  and  the  young  frogs  were  croaking 
in  the  ditches  alongside  the  road.  Usually  she  stopped 
‘ to  listen  to  the  cheerful  sounds  and  out  of  the  happiness 
of  her  own  heart  made  reply  in  a mocking  imitation,  but 
there  was  no  time  for  such  trifling  to-day,  for  Teague 
was  about  to  start  with  the  pigs  for  Stranorlar  fair,  and 
his  wife  must  be  safe  within  the  four  walls  of  their 
cottage  before  he  set  out. 

“ It  ’ud  be  terrible  onlucky  if  the  boneens  met  me  ” — 
she  would  say  applogetically  when  the  neighbours  raised 
a laugh  over  the  manoeuvres  of  herself  and  Teague — “an’ 
that’s  why  I have  to  hide  in  the  hedge  many’s  the  time 
when  he  comes  drivin’  them  up  the  road.  An’  there’s 
no  doubt  at  all  but  I’m  red-headed,  ay,  the  worst  sort  of 
red-headed  to.  If  it  was  only  like  ould  Miss  Mackey’s 
sunburnt  crimps,  not  acrathur  need  be  afraid  o’  me.” 

But,  “ the  more  haste  the  worst  speed,”  and  Sorcha 
Rmdh,  glancing  down  the  hilly  road,  saw  the  “ rint,”  as 
Teague  called  them,  rooting  calmly  here  and  there,  and 
her  man  himself,  peeling  a long  sally-rod  a short  distance 
off.  He  was  singing  as  well  as  she,  and  the  words 
reached  her  clearly  : — 

" Oh,  rise  up,  Willy  Rielly,  an’  come  along  wi’  me, 

I mean  for  to  go  wi’  ye  an’  leave  this  coun-ter-ie 
To  leave  my  father’s  dwellin’,  his  houses  an’  free  Ian’ — 

An’  away  went  Willy  Rielly  an’  his  dear  Colleen  Bawn.” 

She  was  close  to  a gate  leading  into  one  of  their  own 
little  fields,  and  so  quite  safe  while  she  stood  and 
watched  him  unperceived  for  a moment.  When  the 
rod  was  peeled  to  his  satisfaction,  he  gave  the  nearest 
honeen  a cut  with  it  that  created  an  abrupt  disturbance 
in  the  mind  of  that  lazy  animal,  causing  it  to  trot  up 
the  hill  in  terror  followed  by  its  surprised  companions. 

" An’  away  went  Willy  Rielly  an’  his  dear  Colleen  Bawn,” 
sang  Teague  emphatically. 


The  high  notes  were  a marvel,  and  his  wife,  as  he 
ended  the  verse  in  a sentimental  fashion  peculiarly  his 
own,  could  not  control  her  impulse  to  laugh  aloud  from 
her  shelter  behind  the  hedge.  He  started  slightly,  until 
turning  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  his  eye  caught  a 
glimpse  of  familiar  red,  when  with  an  amusing  access  of 
dignity  he  straightened  himself  and  walked  on  at  a 
busiruess-like  speed  after  the  unruly  pigs.  He  winked 
knowingly  as  he  went,  stopping  to  look  back  at  the  bend 
of  the  road. 

“ Poor  Sally,”  he  murmured,  “ she’s  ever  an’  always 
the  same,  whether  the  sun  shines  down  on  her  or  the 
clouds  are  dark  an'  heavy.  Brave  an’  true  ye  always 
wor,  vanithee,  an’  brave  an’  true  ye’ll  be  to  the  end. 
God  bless  ye  !”  • 

And  Sorcha  Rttadh  for  her  part,  putting  down  her 
pails  on  the  roadway,  stood  gazing  after  him,  shading 
her  tear-dim  eyes  with  her  hand  : — 

“Ah,  Teague,  my  man,”  she  said,  “there’s  little  male 
in  the  chest,.an’  the  stockin’s  nigh  empty,  but  so  long 
as  the  love  holds  out  between  you  an’  me.  I’m  content 
and  smiling  through  her  tears  she  took  the  three  lucky  . 
steps,  not  to  be  omitted,  towards  his  retreating  form. 

One  trouble,  and  one  only,  had  entered  into  the  happy 
life  of  these  two.  They  would  scarcely  acknowledge  it 
by  this  name,  for  Teague  M‘Gourlick  was  inordinately 
proud  of  his  only  son,  and  Sorcha  Ruadh  adored  him,  but 
the  handsome,  dark-eyed  boy  was  an  enigma  to  his 
parents.  Full  of  vague  ambitions  and  dreams  altogether 
beyond  their  ken,  imbued  with  aspirations  in  which 
their  contented  thoughts  could  have  no  place,  he  seemed 
to  belong  to  another  sphere  than  theirs.  He  was  as 
sweet-natured  as  his  mother’s  son  could  be,  patient  and 
thoughtful  in  the  little  incidents  of  their  everyday  life- 
helpful  in  all  the  farm  work  with  his  father,  never  idle, 
never  sullen,  and  yet  they  felt  that  the  lad’s  days  were 
embittered  by  discontent  and  unfulfilled  desires.  They 
could  not  understand  him,  and  he  knew  it,  and  suffered 
, ten-fold  agony  accordingly.  Their  sufferings  were  as 
intense  as  his  own,  and  a sense  of  inferiority  gave  them 
an  added  pang,  until  they  felt  sometimes  almost  as  if 
he  were  a stranger  in  whom  they  had  no  part. 
Yet  though  each  was  conscious  by  instinct  of  the  other  s 
misery,  husband  and  wife  never  discussed  their  trouble 
it  would  have  seemed  like  disloyalty  to  the  boy  but 
in  their  own  loving,  homely  way  they  strove  to  dispel 
the  shadow  brooding  in  the  dark  eyes  and  graving 
melancholy  lines  on  the  young  face,  by  their  genial  plans 
for  his  comfort  and  amusement.  Hugh  was  quick 
enough  to  see  the  pathetic  little  subterfuges  and  to  note 
the  jealously  with  which  they  regarded  his  silent 
moods,  the  books  that  he  pored  over  in  the  long 
winter  nights,  and  the  solitary  rambles  he  took  in  the 
summer  gloamings  up  to  the  hillside^  where  he  could 
stretch  himself  on  the  heather  alone  with  his  dreams. 
He  was  counted  “ terrible  unsociable  ” by  all  the  neigh- 
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hours,  and  the  girls  of  the  valle)',  strolling  down  to  the 
river  side  with  their  knitting  in  the  cool  of  the 
pleasant  evenings,  whither  they  were  usually  followed 
by  the  boys,  quite  by  Occident,  found  that  their  simple 
allurements  were  thrown  way  on  “ M'Gourlick's  Hugh.’’ 
Into  those  cherished  dreams  of  his  no  woman  had 
entered  as  yet,  so  the  girls  turned  their  saucy  glances 
upon  more  responsive  admirers  and  left  him  to  the 
quietude  he  sought. 

But  there  was  an  aw^akening  in  store  for  the  boy,  and 
the  inward  voice  urging  him  out  into  the  strife  of  the 
world  w'as  to  be  hushed  by  another  dearer  summons  that 
came  sweet  and  low,  like  the  song  of  the  linnet  at  sun- 
set, and  called  him  to  love  and  happiness  instead ; 
making  every  vein  of  his  heart  flush  warm  with  gladness, 
until  for  him  the  earth  took  on  a nobler  beauty  and  the 
heavens  a higher  and  a holier  grandeur. 

It  was  a simple  thing  indeed,  or  so  it  would  appear  to 
many,*  that  accomplished  all  this,  only  the  coming  of 
tall,  slender  Grania  Mulkeiran  to  live  with  her  aunt  and 
uncle  in  their  childless  home  at  Carrickmagrath  ; yet  to 
Hugh  M'Gourlick,  faultily  imaginative  as  he  was,  it 
seemed  as  if  she  came  in  all  her  tender  womanlinesss  for 
his  sake  alone : a ray  of  glory,  to  brighten  his  sombre  life 
and  satisfy  the  undefined  yearning  that  had  tortured  him 
for  years. 

Sorcha  Ruadh  was  the  girl’s  godmother  and  the  long 
separation  had  been  powerless  to  lessen  the  affection 
that  prevailed  between  them.  Grania  made  it  almost 
her  first  duty  to  visit  the  elder  woman,  and  one  day 
Hugh  entering  the  kitchen  unexpectedly,  saw  her — her 
brown  hair  bent  over  the  flowering  in  her  hand— sitting 
close  beside  his  mother,  whose  kindly  fingers  stroked 
the  waving  tresses  lovingly.  As  he  stopped  abruptly,  a 
few  paces  off,  she  lifted  her  sweet  grey  eyes  and  looked 
full  into  the  dark  ones  gazing  down  at  her.  He  drew  back 
and  stood  speechless.  It  was  as  if  a flash  of  lightning 
had  blinded  him  and  blotted  out  his  memory  of  all  things 
save  the  beauty  of  those  grey  eyes  and  the  shy  .smile 
that  dwelt  in  them. 

His  mother  broke  the  silence— “ ’Tis  little  Grania 
grown  up  and  come  back  to  her  aunt  and  uncle,  don’t 
ye  mind  her,  boy  ? — little  Grania,  "that  ye  took  bird- 
nestin  long  ago,  and  brought  home  many’s  the  time 
cryin  with  a thorn  in  her  foot,  for  ye’d  always  tramp  in 
among  the  whins  an’  the  blackberry  bushes — the  rover 
that  ye  wor.  Spake  to  her,  boy,  an’  say  she’s  welcome 
home.” 

How  could  he  speak  with  those  sweet  eyes  smiling  and 
waiting,  yet  he  did  it  somehow,  though  his  voice  sounded 
unreal  even  to  his  own  ears. 

“ So  you  did  not  know  me,  Hugh,”  she  said  gently,— 
“’tis  a long  time  sure  enough,  still  I thought  you’d 
remember.  She  looked  at  him  half  reproachfully, 
like  a disappointed  child,  and  he  felt  the  guilty  blush 
burning  over  cheek  and  brow  in  answer,  but  to  himself 


he  murmured  afterwards, — “ How  could  I guess  that  it 
was’nt  an  angel  sittting  by  my  mother’s  fireside  and  the 
sunlight  falling  in  a golden  shower  all  over  and  around 
her,  why  it  was  shining  in  her  eyes  as  well,  and  that  took 
the  speech  away  from  me  entirely.” 

For  many  days  after  he  could  never  meet  her  without 
the  crimson  flushing  his  dark  cheek,  and  an  awkward 
silence  making  his  presence  somewhat  of  an  embarrass- 
ment to  her.  But  by  degrees  her  gentle  ways  made  him 
feel  less  conscious,  and  it  was  then  she  learned  the  long- 
ing that  was  in  the  heart  of  her  old  playmate.  He  would 
talk  to  her  by  the  hour  of  his  love  for  their  country : — 

“ That’s  wl(y  I’d  like  to  be  a soldier  in  her  cause,  to 
show  to  the  whole  world  that  life  is  sacred  only  for  her 
sak&  after  God’s,  and  that  death  is  ten  thousand  times 
welcome  if  it  would  but  leat  her  one  little  step  on  the 
road  to  Freedom.  And  day  by  day  I fret  for  her,  Grania, 
just  as  if  she  were  my  real  breathing  mother,  and  in  my 
hand  lay  the  power  of  drying  up  her  tears.  That’s  how 
it  is — I feel  her  suffering  as  a personal  pain,  and  night 
and  morning  I pray  that  I may  yet  be  called  upon  to 
help  her,  and  endure  if  need  be.  Sometimes  I have 
longed  for  comforts  that  my  poor  father  and  mother 
have  never  had,  that  I can  never  find  here,  but  I’ve 
learned  to  put  the  longing  aside,  and  say  to  myself  that 
Ireland  has  been  praying  and  longing  for  her  Dawn 
more  than  seven  centuries,  and  if  I am  to  be  her  soldier 
I must  learn  to  be  heroic  in  little  ways  as  well  as  great.” 

The  girl’s  grey  eyes  reflected  back  the  glow  that 
burned  in  the  brown  ones  as  they  sat  and  talked  thus  in 
a little  world  of  their  own.  While  Sorcha  RuUdh 
listening  intently  to  every  word,  would  shake  her  red 
head  now  and  then  in  a mixed  wonder  of  admiration  and 
reproof.  It  seemed  as  if  God  had  intended  those  two 
for  each  other  from  the  beginning.  There  was  no 
jarring  note  in  their  friendship — his  thoughts,  his  hopes, 
his  dreams,  were  to  her  like  her  own.  She  entered  into 
his  fancies  fondly  and  unieservedly,  rejoicing  in  his 
pleasures,  and  grieving  in  his  grief.  He  hardly  under- 
stood how  strong  and  true  her  affection  was — there  is  a 
limit  to  a man’s  sympathy  for  a woman,  but  none  to  a 
woman’s  for  a man  whom  she  comes  nigh  to  loving ; 
and  so  it  ended  for  Grania,  who  awakened  from  her 
dreaming  to  find  that  she  had  crossed  the  border  line 
between  earth  and  paradise. 

The  knowledge  came  upon  her  snddenly  one  May  eve 
down  by  the  river,  when  the  hawthorns  loaded  the  air 
with  fragrance,  and  the  daisies  gleamed  like  little  stars 
in  the  short  damp  grass.  She  had  gone  there  alone 
that  she  niight  strive  to  understand  what  life  would  be 
without  Hugh,  for,  at  last  wearied  by  the  lad’s  persist- 
ence, Teague  M'Gourlick  had  consented  to  give  him  his 
passage  money  to  America  out  of  their  scanty  hoard. 

“ I doubt  if  ye’ll  ever  b e happier,  boy,  than  your 
mother  an’  me  would  have  made  ye,  but  start  in  God’s 
name  an’  try  for  yerself,”  he  said. 
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The  poor  soft-hearted  mother  smiled  through  her 
tears,  aud  held  his  head  on  her  shoulder  while  he  told 
her  in  a broken  voice  that  it  was  for  all  their  sakes  he 
desired  to  go,  for  all  their  sakes— and  for  Crania’s,  too, 
he  added  lowly. 

Sorcha  Ruadh  noted  the  changed  tone,  and  a keen  stab 
of  jealousy  went  through  her. 

“ Ye're  terrible  fond  o’  Crania,  darlin’,  aren’t  ye  ?” 
she  asked. 

He  lifted  his  head  at  once  and  spoke  out  eagerly — 
“ Oh  mother,  I love  her,  I love  her,  I love  her.  I can’t 
tell  you  how  much  or  how  madly.  She’s  everything  to 
me.  I’m  wild  at  the  thought  of  leaving  her,  but  how 
can  I win  her  if  I’ve  nothing  to  offer — so  I must  go. 
You’ll  watch  over  her  when  I’m  away,  wont  you,  my 
own  kind  mother  ? I couldn’t  help  this,  dear  ; I meant 
to  keep  at  home  and  be  a comfort  to  you,  and  tried  to 
get  rid  of  my  fancies— then  Crania  came,  and  when  we 
talked  together  they  grew  stronger  than  ever — she 
seemed  like  a part  of  all  my  hopes,  and  I found  that  I 
must  have  been  waiting  for  her  always.  And  she 
doesn’t  know — she  looks  upon  me  as  a brother  almost, 
though  I believe  I could  teach  her  to  care  if  I had  a 
chance  of  making  a home  for  her  like  other  men.  I 
must  try  and  make  it,  mother,  and  you’ll  guard  her  for 
me,  and  talk  about  me  now  and  then,  so  that  she’ll 
remember.” 

Jealousy  and  grief  still  wrenched  at  her  heart-strings, 
but  Sorcha  Ruadh  overcame  them. 

“ Tell  her  yer  story  yerself,  agvah”  she  said,  “an’ 
Cod  speed  ye.  That’s  the  worst  o’  men — they  never 
know  when  a woman  is  breakin’  her  heart  for  them, 
because  she  keeps  the  smile  before  the  world,  when 
maybe  ’tis  her  mornin’  an’  evenin’  prayer  that  somebody 
’ud  only  spake  the  word  she’s  dyin’  to  hear.  Never 
judge  the  girl  ye  love  by  her  face,  son,  but  go  an’  tell 
her.  Don’t  wait  for  riches — love  is  the  best  of  all,  an’ 
some  of  us  ’ud  rather  starve  on  a crust  an’  be  loved, 
than  live  in  a gran’  palace  without  it.  Look  at  yer 
father  an’  me — we  had  the  hard  struggle  many’s  the 
time,  an’  we  knew  what  the  hunger  was  too,  but  we  had 
the  love  between  us,  an’  we  had  you.” 

The  boy  caressed  her  tenderly  as  she  clung  to  him  in 
a paroxysm  of  grief  for  a moment.  “ Co,  darlin’,”  she 
repeated,  “ an’  spake  to  your  little  girl,  an'  bid  her 
come  to  the  mother  that’s  waitin’  for  her.” 

Hugh  felt  that  Crania  would  be  watching  for  him  by 
the  river  side  as  usual,  and  there  he  found  her,  leaning 
against  a tree-trunk,  with  her  slender  hands  folded  idly 
in  her  lap,  and  her  grey  eyes  full  of  mourning.  She 
noted  the  quiver  in  the  sensitive  lips,  the  pallor  on  the 
dark  face,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

“ I’ve  told  father  and  mother.  Crania  dear,  that  I’ve 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  away  and  do  something  with 
my  life.  They  wouldn’t  listen  at  first,  but  now  they  see 
it  is  best.” 


“ When  do  you  leave,  Hugh  ?”  she  faltered. 

“ The  sooner  the  better,  or  I can’t  go  at  all.  Cod 
pardon  me  for  giving  them  this  grief,  but  I must  ease 
their  lot  of  pinching  and  grinding  work,  though  they 
are  happy  enough  in  it,  somehow,  and  then  I must  be 
worthy  of  you.  Crania.  Oh,  my  dearest,  don’t  you 
know  it — that  I love  you,  every  hair  on  fyour  dear 
brown  head,  every  smile  in  your  sweet,  sweet  eyes. 
Have  I startled  you,  aroon  Then  forgive  me,  but  I 
love  you  beyond  all  expression — you  are  the  one  woman 
in  the  universe  for  me — the  one  star  to  draw  me  from 
sinful  ways  into  the  upward  path  you  tread.  I can’t 
tell  you  how  I feel,  how  undeserving  I am  of  you,  but 
if  you  would  only  give  me  one  grain  of  hope  to  carry 
away  into  my  new  strange  wanderings,  it  would  help  to 
keep  me  strong  and  brave  and  true.  One  little  word, 
my  dearest.” 

And  Crania ; she  rose  from  her  seat  under  the 
blossoming  chestnut,  and  placing  one  hand  on  the  lad’s 
dark  head,  with  the  other  she  raised  his  sorrowful  face 
to  her  own  and  kissed  it. 

“ It  is  the  first  time  I’ve  done  it  to  any  man,  love,” 
she  whispered,  “but  now  let  it  bear  comfort  to  your 
heart.  Whether  the  waiting  be  short  or  long,  whether 
you  come  back  to  me  Or  never  come  again,  I will  be 
watching  for  you.  Cod  granting,  either  here  or  beyond 
the  grave.  My  love  is  yours  for  all  time,  and  my  faith 
and  my  hope.” 

What  need  of  further  words  between  them  when  their 
souls  had  spoken  in  the  agony  of  impending  separation, 
but  they  clung  to  each  other  in  a silence  that  was  more 
fraught  with  tenderness  than  any  speech  could  be. 

Yet  Hugh’s  departure  was  not  so  near  as  either 
imagined.  The  old  folk,  losing  courage  at  the  last, 
begged  their  boy  to  stay  until  after  the  harvest,  and  as 
he  looked  on  his  father’s  bent  form,  and  at  his  mother’s 
wan  smile  that  tried  to  be  brave,  he  promised. 

June  came  in  with  torrents  of  heavy  rain  that  lasted 
almost  without  intermittence  through  July.  Such  a wet 
season  had  rarely  been  known  iu  a country  that  suffered 
much  from  heavy  floods,  and  the  farmers  discussed 
anxiously  the  fate  of  the  crops,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  pools  of  water,  and  beaten  down  with  the  incessant 
showers.  The  darnp  heat  pervaded  the  whole  valley, 
bringing  fever  in  its  train.  First,  it  attacked  the  little 
children,  and  then  the  kindly  parish  priest,  journeying 
between  the  grief- stricken  households,  fell  a victim  to 
the  insidious  disease.  Lamentations  arose  from  end  to 
end  of  the  district ; in  the  graveyard  every  day  saw  fresh 
pits  opened  to  receive  the  pallid  holocausts,  and  no  man 
knew  when  his  own  hour  might  come. 

Crania  went  about  like  an  angel  of  mercy  from  one 
bedside  to  the  other,  soothing  the  wild  ravings  of  a 
frightened  sufferer,  or  wiping  the  death-damp  off  a brow 
from  whose  worn  pitifulness  Coid’s  Hand  had  banished 
the  pain.  She  was  untiring  in  her  sympathy  and  gentle 
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attentions  to  the  distraught  people.  Night  after  night 
she  sat  watching  and  praying,  until  shadows  ringed  her 
sweet  grey  eyes  and  the  lovely  gloom  forsook  her  cheeks. 
Hugh  RI'Gourlick  shared  her  vigils  as  often  as  it  was 
possible,  and  in  vain  begged  her  to  take  a rest.  He 
grew  full  of  dread  at  sight  of  the  weariness  that  brooded 
over  her,  though  she  never  complained,  and  only  smiled 
when  he  held  her  thin  little  hand  against  his  lips. 

At  last  a day  came  when  her  devotedness  cost  her 
dear,  and  the  news  went  abroad  that  Grania  Mulkieran 
was  down  with  the  fever. 

The  sick  who  had  learned  to  look  for  her  presence 
near  them  might  call  and  call  to  her,  but  the  soft  voice 
'never  answered  their  distressing  cries.  Never  on  earth 
again  would  she  press  an  aching  head,  nor  lift  a little 
ice-cold  child  from  its  mother’s  clinging  arms  to  prepare 
it  for  the  tomb. 

The  Great  Summoner  had  touched  her  with  his  wings, 
and  the  gates  of  heaven  were  opened  wide  to  let  her 
through. 

One  poor  boy  who  loved  her  better  than  all"  the  world 
knelt  in  speechless  agony  by  her  side,  while  her  burning 
lips  breathed  his  name  faintly  and  fondly.  His  strained 
dark  eyes  never  left  her  face,  and  his  fingers  kept  their 
frantic  grasp  of  hers  even  when  the  pure  soul  had  for- 
saken its  earthly  tenement.  "When  the  mourners  had 
left  her  to  the  last  sleep  he  fell  upon  the  grave,  and  lay 
there  in  an  apathy  of  despair,  without  sigh  or  tear,  and 
those  who  came  to  seek  him  in  the  twilight,  raising  his 
head  with  kindly  hands,  feared  that  his  anguished  spirit 
had  gone  to  join  hers  beyond  the  skies. 

Ever  after  he  went  about  with  the  look  of  one  seeking 
for  something  lost.  His  father’s  hay  grew  tardily  ripe 
in  the  meadow — the  sodden  fields  needed  draining — the 
thatch  over  their  heads  gave  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  but 
from  Hugh  M'Gourlick  all  interests  in  life  had  departed 
when  the  clay  was  piled  over  the  gray-eyed  girl  he  wor- 
shipped. The  old  people  endured  this  ordeal  for  a time, 
until  they  saw  that  the  boy’s  salvation  lay  in  change  of 
scene.  So  they  hinted  to  him,  diffidently,  that  the  pas- 
sage money  had  been  kept  safe  against  his  departure, 
rolled  up  in  the  old  stocking  in  the  chest.  He  made  no 
reply  to  the  suggestion,  nor  referred  to  it  again,  but  it 
was  evident  that  though  he  might  resent  any  intrusion 
upon  his  grief,  yet  he  seemed  to  turn  more  gratefully 
to  his  mother  than  he  had  done  during  the  more  poignant 
period  of  his  desolation. 

At  last  the  blow  fell,  and  the  pain  of  parting  with  their 
only  son  was  added  to  the  trouble  already  weighing  on 
the  over-burdened  hearts  of  Sorcha  Riiaih  and  her  hus- 
band. He  held  out  no  hope  of  returning  to  his  home,  but 
bade  them  good-bye  with  a solemnity  that  seemed  meant 
for  ever,  and  they  understood,  and  blessed  him  in  the  soft 
impressive  Gaelic  of  their  native  valley. 

A few  letters  reached  the  lonely  couple,  telling  how  he 
had  joined  Meagher’s  Brigade  and  giving  an  account 


of  what  had  befallen  him.  He  wrote  that  a soldier’s 
death  was  the  only  boon  he  craved,  except  their  loving 
prayers. 

When  the  roll  was  called  on  the  morning  of  December 
14th,  1862,  there  was  no  response  from  Private  Hugh 
M'Gourlick,  for  he  lay  face-downward  on  the  blood-stained 
slope  at  Fredericksburg  with  a bullet  through  his  breast. 
His  comrades,  in  after  days,  by  many  a camp-fire,  told 
how  this  quiet  Irish  lad  had  been  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  fighting  with  the  grimmest  determination  in  the 
wake  of  the  General,  and  when  the  dead  were  being 
removed  from  the  battlefield,  he  was  found  lying  close  to 
the  earthworks,  behind  which  the  Georgian  Militia  had 
taken  their  stand. 

When  the  news  reached  the  old  people  it  found  them 
somewhat  prepared — though  their  grief  was  beyond  all 
earthly  consolation,  and  the  last  glint  of  red  in  Sorcha 
Rmdh's  hair  faded  slowly  afterwards,  until  it  grew  as 
white  as  one  of  the  nodding  blossoms  of  the  bog-cotton. 
Her  song  was  heard  no  more  by  the  banks  of  Finn 
Water,  and  the  blackbird  might  whistle  from  the 
garden  hedge  without  fear  of  rivalry ; her  sinking  days 
were  over  when  her  son  clasped  hands  with  sorrow. 
The  meeting  Above  was  now  her  sole  desire,  and  on 
balmy  summer  evenings,  when  she  had  put  everything 
to  rights  within  the  little  cottage,  Sorcha  Rmdh  would 
lead  her  feeble  husband  to  the  stone  seat  under  the 
clinging  honeysuckle  outside  their  door,  and  so  sitting 
together  and  talking  of  their  dear,  dead  boy  and  Grania, 
they  prayed  God  in  His  mercy  not  to  part  them,  but  to 
send  the  last  call  for  both  together. 

Ethna  Carbery. 


Belfast  in  Ninety=Eight. 

EWELL  the  informer  lodged  in  a house  one  door 
Oil  the  town  side  of  the  “The  Rock”  in  Mill 
Street  with  a man  called  Murdoch  who  was  a 
hearth  tax-collector.  Mrs.  Murdoch  was  a sort  of 
leader  amongst  the  low  ascendency  party  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Brown  Square  and  district  were  ultra- 
loyal,  Mill  Street  and  Field  were  National.  The 
inhabitants  of  BroWn  Square  even  formed  them- 
selves into  a paid  yomenary  corps  of  cavalry  supplying 
their  own  horses. 

On  one  occasion  an  English  officer  and  his  lady  were 
in  Divis  Street,  having  come  from  the  barracks  in 
Barrack  Street,  the  lady  wore  a rosette  of  green  ribbon 
and  shamrock,  it  being  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  as  she  was 
accustomed  to  do  in  Dublin— the  garrison  doing  gala  on 
that  day — when  they  were  espied  by  dame  Murdoch 
and  her  friends,  who  immediately  surrounded  the 
gentleman  and  his  lady,  their  remarks  being  unmistake- 
able,  “ bloody  croppies  ” being  the  mildest  expression 
used.  To  save  his  lady’s  ears  and  perhaps  even  more 
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unpleasant  consequences,  the  officer  removed  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance  and  threw  it  down  and  it  was 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  assailants. 

After  ’98  old  Mr.  Teeling  came  to  Mill  Street  from 
Lisburn  and  occupied  what  is  now  the  “ Great  Eastern,” 
having  a linen  store  behind,  (there  is  still  an  old  date 
on  the  rere  of  these  houses)  an  d lived  very  quietly,  but 
in  one  of  the  disturbances  which  were  often  raised  by 
the  ascendency  party  for  the  purpose  of  loot,  on  some 
slight  political  excuse,  his  house  was  sacked  and  many 
things  taken,  a short  time  after  one  of  these  raids,  his 
window  curtains  were  seen  in  Murdoch’s  and  his  cuckoo 
clock  was  heard  in  the  house.  When  Mrs.  Murdoch 
saw  Mr.  Teeling  passing  and  the  clock  happened  to 
60«ndi?  she  insultingly  said,  “ thank  you  croppy.” 

Lord  Edward  frequently  visited  the  thatched  Tavern 
in  Frederiok  Street  to  meet  different  people  interested  in 
the  cause.  His  stay  was  but  a short  one  in  Belfast,  but 
during  the  time  he  was  there  he  became  an  immense 
favourite  with  the  few  who  met  him.  He  resided  in  a 
little  thatched  cottage  set  back  from  the  street  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Friends’  Meeting  House  in  Freder- 
ick Street,  then  known  as  Brewery  Lane. 

Russell  was  in  hiding  in  Cregagh  Glen  at  Castlereagh 
before  he  went  to  Dublin  to  assist  Emmet,  and  before 
he  returned  to  the  North  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt 
at  Loughinisland  in  the  county  of  Down.  He  stayed  in 
the  Glen  with  a worthy  old  covenanter  named  Latimer, 
who,  though  very  poor,  scorned  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Government  reward  of  £1,000,  and  the  local  reward 
offered  by  those  who  had  been  the  patriots  confreres  in 
’98,  but  who  now  considered  it  their  best  policy  to 
out-herod  Herod  in  their  desire  to  appear  loyal  and 
stand  well  with  the  party  in  power. 

Russell  visited  “Molly  Ward’s,”  a famous  old  tavern 
on  the  Lagan  banks,  about  which  many  strange  stories 
could  be  told.  This  was  a favourite  rendezvous  for  the 
insurgents,  and  had  been  a resting-place  for  Tone  on  the 
occasion  of  his  celebrated  visit  to  Belfast  when  he  made 
historic  several  of  the  places  of  interest  around  the 
town.  B, 


Musings  on  Slievenamon. -No.  II. 

By  a Drangan  Boy. 

Turning  from  the  ruined  towers  of  Mullinahone  and 
looking  in  another  direction,  the  eye  rests  on  the  spires 
of  “ rare  Clonmel.”  Memory  conjures  up  the  bloody 
breach  where  fell,  beneath  the  pikes  of  Hugh  Dhuv 
O’’ Neil  and  his  hardy  Ulster  men,  the  war-bronzed 
veterans  of  the  butcher  Cromwell.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  bravery 
displayed  by  the  gallant  fifteen  hundred  who,  under  the 
leadership  of  this  heroic  nephew  of  the  noble  Owen  Roe, 
held  twenty  thousand  blood-thirsty  “ Ironsides”  at  bay 
for  the  space  of  two  months.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when 
the  gutters  of  Clonmel  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  the 


invaders,  as  they  died  in  breach  and  street,  and  when  the 
discord  which  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  chiefs 
prevented  the  arrival  of  succour,  Hugh  Dhuv  left  the 
town  and  bent  his  steps  towards  his  native  Tyrone. 
Had  Lords  Ormond  and  Castleconnell  waived  their 
etiquette  and  complied  with  the  instructive  request  of 
O’Neil,  Cromwell’s  big  army  would  have  been  held  be- 
fore Clonmel,  harassed  by  the  forces  which  those  two 
generals  could  have  thrown  on  his  rear.  But  they 
failed  to  agree;  the  Limerick  men  stayed  at  home,  and 
Clonmel  was  left  to  its  fate. 

“ 'Twas  fate,  they  said,  a wayward  fate. 

Our  web  of  discord  wove  ; 

For  while  our  tyrants  joined  in  hate. 

We  never  joined  in  love.” 

One  hundred  years  passed  away.  A centuiy  of  cruel 
bigoted  persecution  devastated  the  fair  plains  of 
Tipperary,  and,  again  we  are  in  Clonmel  witnessing  the 
cold  blooded  murder  of  an  Irish  Soggarth  Aroon  who 
ventured  to  raise  his  humble  voice  in  defence  of  his 
butchered  people.  In  the  year  1762,  the  Marquis  of 
Drogheda’s  brutal  soldiery  were  out  Cromwelling  Crom- 
well through  the  smoking  hamlet  of  the  county,  led  on 
by  the  Maudes  and  Bagwells  of  that  day,  murdered 
men,  burning  homesteads,  and  outraged  women  marked 
their  paths.  For  having  the  temerity  to  collect  money 
to  defend  some  of  his  parishioners,  whom  those  fiends 
had  in  prison.  Father  Sheehy  was  charged  with  treason, 
of  which  he  was  acquitted  in  the  King’s  Bench,  Dublin. 
But  the  Cromwellians  were  not  to  be  baffled  thus.  An 
indictment  charging  him  with  the  murder  of  one  Bridge, 
whom  the  tyrants  had  spirited  into  concealment,  was 
framed.  Father  Sheehy  was  re-arrested  as  he  emerged 
from  the  Dublin  Dock,  conveyed  a prisoner  to  Clonmel, 
and  then — “Out  of  Hell  there  was- no  redemption.”  A 
cattle-stealer,  named  Twohey  who  was  taken  out  of 
Kilkenny  Gaol,  and  an  abandoned  woman,  named  Moll 
Dunlea,  were  fitted  out  for  the  occasion,  and  trained  to 
swear  his  life  away,  which  feat  they  accomplished  on 
the  13th  of  March,  1766,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age. 
Two  days  afterwards  he  was  executed,  along  with  many 
other  of  his  relatives,  in  Clonmel,  and  his  head  placed 
on  a spear  over  the  old  Gaol  of  that  town,  where  it 
bleached  in  sunshine  and  shower  for  twenty  long  years. 
His  grave,  in  the  Shandraghan  old  churchyard,  is,  to- 
day, one  of  the  pilgrimage  spots  in  Tipperary,  while  his 
persecutors  have  passed  away,  remembered  only  in  the 
execrations  of  a people  whom  their  diabolical  ingenuity 
was  unable  to  extirpate. 

To  relieve  the  mind  of  the  effects  of  those  heart-rending 
memories,  let  us  turn  to  the  picturesque  landscape  which 
lies  beneath  us  in  the  wooded  and  watered  valleys  of 
Kiltinan  and  Grove,  with  the  hoary  walls  of  the 
old  town  of  Fethard  in  the  background.  The 
lover  of  natural  scenery  could  not  bespeak  a spot  in  this 
or  any  other  land,  better  calculated  to  feast  his  eyes  or 
rouse  the  bent  of  his  imagination,  be  he  poet,  painter,  or 
romancer.  The  birds  sing  as  sweetly  to-day,  amongst 
the  “banks  and  braes”  of  these  secluded  vales,  as  they 
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did  on  that  traditional  day  many  centuries  ago,  when 
the  three  monks,  who  went  forth  for  a stroll  through  its 
shady  bowers,  from  their  monastery  of  Kilmaclough,  the 
ruins  of  which  you  may  still  discern  amongst  the  trees, 
and  beneath  the  spell  of  bird  music  fell  into  a sleep  which 
lasted  300  years.  Dr.  Joyce  tells  the  tale  better  than  we 
could  attempt  it  ; let  us  point  out  the  scene  to  the  tourist 
who  visits  old  Slievenamon  and  be  done  with  it. 

Farther  afield  the  hoary  pile  on  Cashel’s  far-famed 
“ Rock  ” meets  the  eye,  the  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Holy  Cross  lying  low  beside  the  silvery  Suir,  a few  miles 
due  east  from  this  world-known  ruin.  With  the  aid  of 
a moderate  telescope  you  can  easily  discern  the  village 
of  Cullen  and  the  old  tower  of  Ballyneety,  where 
Sarsfield  surprised  William’s  battering  train,  and  left  it 
in  fragments  scattered  o’er  the  plain.  We  can  also 
explore  “the  old  marble  town  of  Kilkenny,  with  its 
abbeys,  cathedrals,  and  halls,”  look  into  the  port  of  Water- 
ford, and  see  the  noble  estuary  of  the  “ sister  rivers,” 
Barrow,  Suir,  and  Nore  as  they  empty  themselver  into 
the  sea. 

Wherever  the  eye  rests,  feudal  keeps  stand  gray  and 
lonely,  which  once  kept  watch  and  ward  over  broad 
domains,  when  the  rightful  lords  held  sway,  and  native 
chiefs  donned  visor  and  hauberk  as  they  proudly  rode 
forth  to  repel  the  rapacious  invader  and  fight  for  happy 
homes  and  altars  free.  Seldom,  if  ever  had  one  of  these 
struggles  which  have  marked  the  long  centuries  of 
Ireland’s  unending  grapple  with  the  common  foe,  taken 
place,  but  Slievenamon  has  had  a share  in  it.  The 
decaying  bones  and  rusty  weapons  still  being  unearthed 
in  the  pits  and  quarries  around,  recall  those  fierce  and 
bloody  days  when  the  broadsword  alone,  was  the  only 
tenure  of  his  ancestors'  heritage.  And  the  last  flame 
which  blamed  forth  from  the  smouldering  of  the  past,  oft 
brilliantly  illuminated  the  slopes  of  the  fair  mountain,  as 
Colour- Sergeant  M'Carthy  met  the  “boys”  by  moon- 
light on  its  heather-spangled  sides  to  impart  to  them,  not 
alone  the  enthusiasm  which  animated  himself,  but  the 
physical  science  which  soldiers  know  is  a necessary 
preparation  for  the  hopes  which  inspire  them. 

Amongst  the  countless  memories  old  Slievenamon 
awakes,  the  fray  and  foray,  chief  and  outlaw,  our  closing 
theme  must  be  the 

MOONLIGHT  DRILL. 

Deep  silence  reigned  o’er  Anner  vales,  no  sound  disturbed  the  air» 
The  rustic  swains,  in  healthy  sleep,  found  rest  from  toil  and  care. 
The  warbling  tenants  of  the  grove  in  calm  repose  were  still. 

As  first  we  trod  old  Slievenamon  to  join  the  moonlight  drill. 

Fall  in — dress  up— keep  heads  erect,  and  look  to  your  full  height — 
To  learn  the  soldiers’  gallant  trade,  I’ve  called  you  here  to-night — 
Sang  out  our  Captain,  Rory  Oge,  a red  coat  clasp’d  him  too. 

But  never  throbb’d  in  manly  breast  an  Irish  heart  more  true. 

The  moon,  pursuing  her  aerial  course,  look’d  smiling  on  us  down» 
As  front  and  rere,  and  left  and  right,  we  tramp’d  the  heather  brown ; 
Sweet  zephyrs  playing  round  us  seem'd  to  whisper,  bravo  men ! 
Lov'd  freedom’s  shout,  o’er  Slievenamon,  shall  echo  soon  again. 

Many  a mountain  peak  gleams  high  and  rivers  roll'-between. 

The  gallant  hearts  who  trod  that  night  the  moonlit  mountain  scene; 
But  never  died  our  cherished  hopes,  they  burn  as  fiercely  still. 

As  when  we  trod  old  Slievenamon  to  join  the  moonlight  drill. 

An’  Rory  Oge  was  done  to  death  in  dungeons  o’er  the  main. 

While  glow  of  summer’s  glory  lights  up  Slievenamon  again  ; 

But  gallant  men  yet  tread  the  sides  of  that  old  storied  hill, 

Who’d  gladly  tramp  its  heather  brown  to  join  the  moonlight  drill. 

Should  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  be  agreeable,  we  hope 
to  return  to  this  subject  again,  and  take  a more  extended 
tour  around  old  Slievenamon. 


The  Belfast  Mountains. 


A Story  of  ’98. 


'Twas  on  the  Belfast  mountains  I heard  a maid  complain, 

Who  vexed  the  sweet  June  evening  with  her  voice-broken  strain. 
Crying.  "Woe  is  me!  Love’s  anguish  is  more  than  heart  can  dree. 
Since  young  Harry  Joy  M'Cracken  died  on  the  gallows  tree. 

" At  Donegore,  right  proudly  he  rode  witn  sash  of  green. 

And  brave  in  vain,  at  Antrim,  his  sword  flashed  lightning-keen. 

And  when  by  spies  surrounded,  his  band  from  Slem'ish  fled. 

He  came  here  to  the  Cave  Hill  to  rest  a weary  head.” 

" I watched  for  him  while  nightly  within  our  cot  he  slept. 

At  daybreak  to  the  heather  'round  MacArt’s  fort  we  crept ; 

Then  word  came  from  Greencastle  of  a good  ship  anchored  nigh, 
And  so  by  yon  wee  fountain  we  met  to  give  good-bye.” 

" He  said  ; ‘ My  dear,  be  cheerful,  love’s  tears  and  fears  are  vain,' 
And  he  said  : ' My  dear,  be  hopeful,  our  land  will  rise  again  ;’ 

He  kissed  me,  kissed  me  fondly,  he  kissed  me  three  times  o’er — 

‘ E’en  death  shall  not  divide  us,  O love  for  evermore.’  ” 

" That  night  I climbed  the  Cave  Hill  and  watched  till  morning  blazed 
And  when  its  fire  had  kindled,  across  the  lough  I gazed. 

There  lay  the  English  tender  at  anchor  by  Garmoyle, 

But  ah,  no  good  ship  bore  him  away  to  France’s  soil.” 

” Thrice  in  the  night  a tramping  came  from  the  old  Shore  Road, 
'Twas  Ellis  and  his  yeomen,  false  Niblock  with  him  strode  ; 

Soon,  father,  homeward  hastening,  a grievous  story  told — 

Ochone,’  he  sighed,  ‘ poor  Harry  for  fifty  pounds  is  sold.” 

" And  was  it  true  ?”  I asked  her — " Ah,  it  was  true,”  she  said  ; 

” Here,  to  this  heart  that  loved  him,  I pressed  his  gory  head, 

And  every  night,  pale,  bleeding,  his  ghost  creeps  to  my  side. 

My  Harry,  my  dead  lover,  comes  for  his  promised  bride.  ’ 

Up  on  the  Belfast  mountains  th  maid’s  complaints  are  still. 

For  in  the  clay  they’ve  laid  heron  high  Carnmoney  hill ; 

Here  solemn  waves  beneath  us  chant  requiems  for  the  dead. 

While  rebel  winds  shriek  ” Freedom  ” for  living  hearts  o’erhead. 

P.  J.  M'Call. 


Note. — The  above  song  is  written  to  the  air  of  an  old 
Northern  ballad  bearing  the  same  title — “ The  Belfast 
Mountains.”  The  incidents  are  founded  on  reminiscences 
given  by  Robert  M.  Young  in  “ Ulster  in  ’98.”  Accord- 
ing to  him,  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  after  the  defeat  at 
Antrim  lay  for  a while  at  Slemish,  from  which  place  he 
removed  to  the  Cave  Hill,  which  was  then  covered  with 
thick  brushwood.  Here  he  lay  concealed  all  day, 
lodging  at  night  in  the  cottage  of  a gamekeeper,  whose 
daughter  he  would  have  married  had  he  lived.  Niblock 
was  a muslin  pedlar  who  recognised  and  betrayed 
M'Cracken  to  Captain  Ellis.  See  above  book,  pp.  55 
and  94. 
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MEMOIR  OF 

HENRY  JOY  M‘CRACKEN. 


By  THE  Late  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D., 

Author  of  ” The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irish- 
men,” &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HATEVER  records  of  the  lives  and  histories 
of  the  United  Irishmen  have  been  rescued 
from  oblivion,  the  preservation  of  them  in 
most  instances  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  had  been  owing  to  the  fidelity  of 
female  friendship,  or  affection  on  the  part  of  their  sur- 
viving relatives  (the  sisters-  and  daughters  of  men  who 
were  engaged  in  the  struggle  of  1798),  which  neither 
time,  nor  obloquy,  nor  new  ties  and  interests  had 
estranged,  nor  had  been  able  to  extinguish.  The  name 
of  Mary  M'Cracken  has  become  associated  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  with  that  of  her  beloved  brother.  The  recol- 
lection of  every  act  of  his  seems  to  have  been  stored  up 
in  her  mind,  as  if  she  felt  the  charge  of  his  reputation 
had  been  committed  to  her  special  care. 

In  that  attachment  there  are  traits  to  be  noticed  in- 
dicative not  only  of  singleness  of  heart,  and  benevolenco 
of  disposition,  but  of  a noble  spirit  of  heroism,  strikingly 
displayed  in  the  performance  of  perilous  duties,  of  ser- 
vices rendered  at  the  hazard  of  life,  at  great  pecuniary 
sacrifices,  not  only  to  that  dear  brother,  but  at  a la4er 
period  t®  his  faithful  friend,  the  unfortunate  Thomas 
Russell.  Perhaps  to  those  who  move  in  the  busy  haunts 
of  life  and  become  familiarized  with  the  circumscribed 
views  and  actions  of  worldly-minded  peopls,  the  rare  oc- 
currence of  qualities  of  another  kind,  which  seem  to 
realize  the  day-dreams  of  one’s  early  years,  an  excellence 
of  disposition  devoid  of  all  selfishness,  devoted  to  all 
goodness,  capable  of  all  sacrifices,  and  constant  in  all 
trials — that  shakes  not  in  adversity,  and  becomes  in- 
sensible to  fear  where  the  safety  of  friends  and  kindred 
is  in  question, — in  one  who  seems  to  be  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  her  own  nobleness  of  mind,  may  appear  worthy 
of  admiration. 

We  are  principally  indebted  to  the  sister  of  Henry  Joy 
M'Cracken  for  the  materials  which  enable  us  to  give  the 
following  sketch  of  her  brother’s  ancestry,  life,  and 
character. 

His  grandfather’s  family  was  driven  from  Scotland  by 
persecution  on  account  of  religion,  at  the  time  Claver- 
house  was  employed  in  hunting  the  Covenanters.  The 
refugees  settled  at  Hill-hall  near  Lisburn.  Henry’s 
father  married  a Miss  Joy,  whose  ancestors  had  fled 
from  France  likewise  on  account  of  persecution.  Three 


of  the  Joys  came  from  France  about  the  same  time,  two 
of  whpm  were  brothers,  one  settled  in  the  south,  the 
other  in  the  north.  Francis  Joy,  originally  a conveyancer 
and  notary-public,  established  the  Belfast  News-Letter,  in 
consequence  of  a printer,  who  had  been  in  his  debt, 
having  given  up  his  establishment  to  him.  He  had  two 
sons,  Robert  and  Henry,  by  whom  the  paper  was  carried 
on  after  his  death,  and  a daughter  Ann.  Henry  was 
father  to  Henry  Joy  who  went  to  the  bar,  and  became 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Robert  had  a son, 
Henry,  who  wrote  the  Belfast  Politics.  Ann  married 
John  M'Cracken,  who  commanded  for  many  years  a 
vessel  in  the  West  India  trade,  and  subsequently  became 
the  owner  of  that  vessel.  This  John  M-Cracken  had 
four  sons,  Francis,  William,  Henry  Joy,  and  John,  and 
two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Mary  Anne,  of  whom  the 
last  named  is  the  only  survivor. 

Mr.  John  M'Cracken  was  a man  of  polished  manners, 
whose  suavity  of  disposition  and  integrity  of  principles 
caused  him  to  be  generally  respected  and  esteemed. 
His  wife  was  remarkable  for  cheerfulness  of  temper  and 
benevolence  of  mind,  that  endeared  her  to  young  people 
as  well  as  to  the  aged.  Both  entertained  a deep  feeling 
of  the  importance  of  religion,  and  they  bowed  to  many 
severe  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence  with  resigna- 
tion. 

Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  was  born  in  Belfast  the  31st  of 
August,  1767.*  In  his  character  most  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  his  parents  were  combined.  In  early  child- 
hood he  was  adventurous  and  enterprising,  courageous, 
and  possessed  of  great  quickness  of  perception.  The 
absence  of  selfishness  and  timidity,  which  usually  secures 
for  a boy  an  influence  over  his  companions,  had  made 
him  a great  favourite  amongst  them.  In  more  advanced 
years  the  simplicity  of  his  character  was  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  sterner  qualities  of  courage  and  stead- 
fastness of  purpose.  One  who  knew  him  well,  describes 
him  as  a person  who  united  in  a degree  seldom  witnessed 
tenderness  of  heart  with  intrepidity  of  spirit. 

He  displayed  considerable  ingenuity  and  dexterity  in 
imitating  and  improving  mechanical  contrivances,  and 
united  a natural  talent  for  mimicry  with  a sense  of  what 
was  due  to  the  feelings  of  others.  In  ordinary  conver- 
sation he  was  full  of  humour,  and  those  who  had  only 
seen  him  in  society  would  have  imagined  he  was 
incapable  of  a serious  thought,  and  yet  when  important 
matters  called  for  his  attention,  his  countenance  in- 
dicated anything  but  levity.  His  height  was  five  feet 
eleven  inches,  his  appearance  highly  prepossessing,  he 
was  well-formed,  not  very  athletic,  but  of  remarkable 
agility.  On  one  or  two  occasions  when  fires  took  place 
in  the  town,  he  was  foremost  in  the  post  of  danger,  and 
was  sometimes  left  to  occupy  it  alone.  He  was  intend- 
ed for  the  linen  business,  and  with  that  view  was  taught 

* The  house  in  High  Street,  occupied  by  Ogsden,  a confectioner. 
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to  work  at  the  loom,  as  was  usual  at  that  period,  he 
was  afterwards  for  some  years,  placed  in  the  counting- 
house  of  a general  merchant,  a relation,  for  improve- 
ment, and  then  put  to  the  business  of  the  cotton 
manufacture.  The  first  intrtiduction  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  Ireland  has  been  ascribed  to  two  or 
three  different  persons,  and  amongst  these  was  his 
uncle,  Robert  Joy. 

It  had  been  established  only  a few  years  before  when 
young  Henry  M'Cracken  was  first  employed  at  it. 
The  original  partners  were  his  two  uncles,  Thomas 
M'Cabe,  and  his  father.  iM'Cabe  in  a short  time  with- 
drew from  the  partnership.  Henry  attended  to  the 
manufacturing  department.  He  was  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  was  put  to  this 
business. 

In  1789,  he  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  engage  some 
calico-printers  and  other  mechanics  for  his  employers. 
On  his  return  it  was  decided  that  he  was  to  live  at  the 
factory,  close  to  the  Falls,  to  superintend  the  works. 

He  was  one  of  a few  individuals  about  this  time,  who 
undertook  the  establishment  of  the  first  Sunday  School 
in  Belfast ; and  it  was  held  in  the  old  Market-House, 
the  place  of  his  execution. 

About  the  beginning  of  1795  there  was  a change  in 
the  partnership,  when  his  father  withdrew,  and  Henry 
returned  home.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  the 
17th  Dragoons  committed  great  excesses  in  Belfast, 
attacked  the  houses  of  several  persons  and  wounded 
many  individuals. 

On  this  occasion  Henry  took  a very  conspicuous  part 
in  opposing  the  marauders.  He  succeeded  in  capturing 
one  of  the  assailants  and  disarming  him.  The  people 
who  had  previously  kept  aloof,  rnshed  forward  and 
demanded  to  have  the  man  given  up  to  their  fury, 
which  he  refused  to  do,  but  led  him  through  the  crowd 
and  surrendered  him  to  an  officer.  This  affair  was  un- 
accountable, the  chief  object  of  the  attack  seemed  to  be 
the  destruction  of  certain  sign-boards,  and  must  have 
been  made  with  the  knowledge  of  the  chief  magistrate. 
A son  of  his  named  Sheffy,  who  had  been  at  school 
with  M‘Cracken,  called  at  his  father’s  house  two  days 
before  the  attack  took  place,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a 
matter  that  had  actually  happened.  He  was  asked  the 
the  meaning  of  what  he  spoke  about,  and  he  replied, 
that  “ the  signs  of  General  Dumaurier  and  Dr.  Franklin 
were  taken  down.”  He  was  told  they  were  not.  He 
answered,  “ if  they  were  not,  they  soon  will  be.”  After 
this  affair,  Henry  went  to  reside  for  some  time- at 
Holywood,  where  he  enjoyed  a great  deal  of  the 
society  of  his  friend  Russell. 

Russell  was  a passionate  admirer  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  but  his  visits  were  not  entirely  for  amusement. 
The  business  of  the  Union  was  not  neglected  at  those 
meetings,  and  on  some  occasions  several  of  their 
associates  met  at  M'Cracken’s  of  an  evening.  Some 


of  those  persons  were  great  boasters,  professed  to  l)e 
most  ardent  patriots,  talkeil  violently,  and  afterwards 
acted  cowardly.  Henry  speaking  of  them  to  one  of  his 
said,  that  “he  did  not  value  much  the  enthusiasm 
which  men  exhibited  over  the  bottle  at  night,  that  he 
only  reckoned  on  what  they  felt  when  they  were  ‘ fresh 
and  cool  in  the  morning.’  ” On  leaving  Holywood,  he 
took  a place  for  commencing  calico  printing  on  his  own 
account,  near  Glenav}',  and  joined  a young  man  in 
partnership,  who  had  served  his  time  at  the  Falls,  to 
assist  in  conducting  it,  but  hé  was  so  deeply  engaged 
in  political  matters,  that  when  he  went  from  his  home,  , 
his  family  did  not  know  whether  he  was  attending  to 
his  own  business  or  to  that  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen.  Things  of  course  went  wrong,  and  all  the 
money  he  embarked  in  this  concern  in  little  more  than 
a year  was  lost. 

In  the  winter  of  1790,  his  acquaintance  with  Russell 
had  commenced.  Their  political  sentiments  were  in 
unison,  and  in  a short  time  their  intercourse  ripened 
into  friendship.  Russell’s  position  in  society,  and  those 
personal  qualities  of  his  which  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
kind  eminently  qualified  to  maKe  a favourable  impression 
on  those  he  came  in  contact  with,  gave  weight  to  his 
opinions,  and  an  influence  to  his  principles,  which  soon 
establishedtheir  ascendancy  over  the  mindof  M'Cracken. 
In  the  formation  of  the  first  Society  of  United  Irishmen 
in  1791,  Russell  found  in  him  a coadjutor,  whose  activity^ 
intelligence,  and  integrity  were  perhaps  more  useful  to 
the  Society  than  the  exertions  of  any  other  agent,  so  far 
as  influence  went  over  the  middle  and  the  working 
classes.  Though  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
proceedings  of  that  society,  or  in  the  accounts  which 
have  been  given  of  its  early  history,  amongst  those  who 
stood  prominently  forward  as  leaders,  or  held  important 
offices  in  it,  from  the  commencement  he  was  in  the  coh- 
fidence  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  in  a preceding 
memoir  we  have  seen  that  he  acted  with  Neilson, 
Russell,  and  Tone,  in  the  establishment  of  the  first  club 
that  was  formed  in  Belfast. 

In  Societies  of  the  kind  with  which  M'Cracken  was 
connected,  the  most  active  and  most  useful  are  often 
those  members  who  keep  in  the  background  in  all  public 
displays.  M'Cracken  was  contented  tqdo  the  work  of 
his  society,  and  to  leave  its  honors  to  those  who  sought 
them.  He  laboured  late  and  early  in  its  cause,  and  was 
beloved  by  the  people,  all  his  influence  over  them  was 
directed  to  that  end,  which  he  believed  to  be  for  the 
common  good. 

In  Belfast,  his  activity  was  not  less  serviceable  to  this 
cause,  than  his  ingenuity  in  baffling  the  attempts  made 
to  corrupt  the  members  and  frustrate  the  designs  of  the 
minor  societies.  In  these  efforts,  however,  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Pollock,  and  the  power  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  at  length  proved  too  strong  for  him. 

(to  be  continued). 
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A Ninety=Eight  Song. 

Scene. — An  old  ruin  at  midnight.  A United  Chief  en- 
circled by  a number  of  rebels  each  armed  with  a 
croppy  pike. 

While  above  us  bendeth 
God’s  star-gloried  sky, 

While  old  ocean  sendeth 
Its  hill-shaking  cry, 

Then,  O ! motherland,  we  swear  ! we  swear 
To  win  thee  back  thy  heritage  so  fair. 

Chorus. — We  swear  ! we  s'wear 
To  conquer  or  to  die  ! 

Kings  may  yield  existence. 

Princes  sceptres  wield, 

Slaves  in  proud  resistance 
Throng  the  battle  field — 

But  whate’er  betide,  we  swear  I we  swear 
To  win  thee  back  thy  heritage  so  fair. 

Chorus.— We  swear  ! we  swear 

To  die,  but  never  yield  ! 

Like  eternal  mountains 
Gazing  fixedly. 

Thus, — but  fierce  as  fountains 
Struggling  to  be  free. 

Steadfast  be  our  purpose,  and  .we  swear 
To  win  thee  back  thy  heritage  so  fair. 

Chorus. — We  swear  ! we  swear 

Success  or  death,  for  thee  ! 

Thomas  C.  Murray. 

Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 

A Character  Sketch  and  Descriptive  Narrative  of 
the  Sea-fight  in  Lough  Swilly,  October,  1798. 

PART  I. 

"And  would  to  the  kind  heavens  that  Wolfe  Tone  were  here  to-day.” 

T is  beyond  denial  that  Tone  is'  the  best 
known  of  all  our  patriots.  Others  there 
are  whom  we  honour  as  highly,  and  speak 
of  as  often  ; whose  names  are  quite  as 
familiar  as  that  of  the  great  organizer  of 
the  United  Irishmen.  Sarsfield  and  the  more  remote 
Clan  Chieftains,  O’Neills,  O’Donnels,  and  the  rest,  we 


see  before  us  like  grand  or  pathetic  - figures  in  a great 
National  drama,  soldiers  sweeping  to  the  charge  through 
the  diaze  of  battle  smoke,  lit  luridly  by  the  glare  from 
the  cannon’s  mouth  ! Emmet,  a noble  and  touching 
figure  in  a sublime  tragedy  of  love  and  sacrifice,  we  gaze 
upon  through  tears.  He  seems  very  far  above  us  on 
that  blood-stained  pedestal  of  his  fame.  He  is  loved 
and  adored  ; but  we  are  never  familiar  with  him,  as  after 
a reading  of  that  self-revealing  autobiography,  we  be- 
come, and  for  ever  after  remain  familiar  with  the  inmost 
heart  a’nd  soul  of  Wolfe  Tone.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  for 
us  that  this  revelation  was  ever  intended — however  it 
has  come  to  us  in  the  diary  written  for  his  wife  at  times 
when  his  work  for  Ireland  held  them  apart,  and  in  a life 
written  for  his  sons  when  he  was  about  to  embark  with 
Hoche  on  the  Bantry  Bay  expedition,  and  wished  in 
case  of  his  falling  in  action  to  leave  such  a record  of  his 
life-work  and  aims,  as  would  inspire  his  sons  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  It  is  "a  record  and  revelation  which  has 
inspired  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Irishmen  be- 
sides, and  which  will  continue  to  do  so  till  the  hope  he 
cherished  is  accomplished. 

The  main  characteristic  of  Tone  which  availed  to 
render  him  a power  in  the  land  was  his  great  hopefulness. 
Where  others  saw  only  obstacles  and  grounds  for  despair, 
he  saw  the  necessity  for  action,  and  the  possibility  of 
overcoming  all  difficulties.  With  one  swift  intuitive 
glance  he  could  recognise  where  the  chances  of  achieve- 
ment lay,  and  flung  himself  heart  and  soul  into  work ; 
carrying  with  him  by  force  of  irresistible  example,  friends, 
comrades,  whole  communities,  and  societies.  All  seemed 
electrified  into  life  and  vigour  that  he  to.uched  or  toiled 
among.  For  example,  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  which  was  formed  to  combat  the 
great  forces  of  bigotry  and  persecution  which  had  ground 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  race  to  the  dust,  ever  since  the 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick.'  It  would  have  well 
suited  a man  in  his  official  position  to  have  constantly 
bewailed  Ireland’s  misfortunes,  denouncing  England’s 
intolerance,  and  disunion  as  the  bane  of  the  country. 
But  in  discerning  and  combating  the  root  of  all  evil,  he 
did  so  only  to  point  out  where  the  redeeming  hope  of 
Ireland  lay,  namely  in  its  complete  abolition,  and  in  most 
courageous  and  determined  words  he  announced  his  life 
aim  to  be,  “ To  unite  the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  to 
abolish  the  memory  of  all  past  dissensions,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  common  name  of  Irishman  in  place  of  the 
denominations  of  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Dissenter.” 

The  same  inflexible  spirit  showed  itself  when  he  came 
to  Belfast  to  embark  for  America.  His  friends  looking 
on  him  with  saddened  eyes  as  he  stood  on  Cavehill, 
possibly  deemed  that  his  career  as  a patriot  was  ended; 
but  scanning  the  sea  below,  over  which  he  was  to  pass 
a fugitive  from  Ireland,  Tone  was  already  meditating 
his  return,  and  in  imagination  saw  the  French  fleet 
riding  up  past  Carrickfergus  with  men  and  arms, 
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enough  to  liberate  Ireland,  and  himself,  the  returned 
exile,  with  them  to  lead  the  way.  In  all  the  difficulties 
that  beset  him  afterwards  in  Paris,  when  he  was  trying 
tQ,bring  about  a realisation  of  that  aim,  he  never  yielded 
to  despair,  where  another  man  would  scarcely  have 
dared  to  hope.  Hear  how  he  describes  his  situation; — 

I have  a pretty  serious  business  on  my  hands,  with  a grand 
responsibility,  and  here  I am,  alone  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  without 
a single  soul  to  advise  or  consult  with,  or  nothing  in  fact  to  support 
me  but  a good  intention.  Sad  ! sad  ! Well,  hang  fear.  'Tis  but 
in  vain  for  soldiers  to  complain.” 

And  yet  in  the  same  week,  in  a country  where  he  has 
no  recommendations  or  influence,  and  whose  language 
he  has  not  mastered,  he  is  advising  ministers  and 
generals  as  'to  the  invasion  of  Ireland  ; if  twenty 
thousand  men  are  sent,  he  advises  an  immediate 
seizure  of  Dublin  ; if  five  thousand,  a landing  near 
Belfast,  for  he  knows  the  North  is  ready  and  organised 
to  fly  to  arms.  Two  thousand  men  he  declares  useless; 
their  coming  would  be  a mere  snare  for  the  lives  of 
brave  Irishmen,  for  whose  deaths  he  would  fain  not  be 
responsible,  and  yet  he  finishes  with  a declaration  that 
whatever  may  be  decided,  even  against  his  judgment, 
he  will  go  and  share  the  risk  and  the  ruin. 

“ Nevertheless,  I concluded  that  if  they  sent  but  a sergeant  and 
twelve  men  I would  go,  but  wished  them  to  be  fully  apprised  of  my 
opinion,  that  in  case  of  a failure  they  might  not  accuse  me  of 
having  deceived  them.” 

It  was  in  this  spirit  at  the  end  of  all  that  he  embarked 
on  board  the  Hoche  on  the  daring  expedition  of  General 
Hardi,  in  which  he  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  English. 

The  same  sanguine  disposition  which  led  him  to  look 
on  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  enabled  him  to  dis- 
cover the  good  qualities  in  all  whom  he  met,  and  there 
never  was  a ipore  generous,  enthusiastic,  admiring 
friend.  He  is  for  ever  breaking  forth  into  eulogies 
almost  extravagant  of  Russell,  Thomas  Emmet,  and 
others.  We  feel  that  his  confident  admiration,  his 
trustful  reliance  on  their  worth,  must  have  actually 
incited  them  to  fulfil  his  expectations  of  them.  He 
brought  to  the  surface  all  the  capacities  for  usefulness 
of  every  man  he  had  to  deal  with.  His  affection  for 
his  brothers  is  no  less  heartfelt.  They  were  in  his  eyes 
the  handsomest,  wittiest,  bravest  fellows  in  the  world  ; 
his  wife  when  he  wooed  her  in  her  girlhood  was  “ beauti- 
ful as  an  angel,”  and  in  later  years,  when  she  had 
passed  with  him  through  trials  and  difficulties,  he 
could  write  of  her  as  follows  : — 

" Nothing  on  earth  has  such  an  influence  on  me  as  my  wife’s 
opinion  ; every  action  of  my  life  has  a reference  more  or  less  to 
that,  and  in  the  very  business  I am  now  engaged  in,  if  I succeed, 
I look  for  and  shall  find  the  reward  dearest  to  my  heart  in  her 
commendation.  It  is  conceivable  (I  lie,  I lie,  it  is  not  at  all  con- 
ceivable) the  effect  which  the  admiration  or  contempt  of  a woman 
has  on  the  spirit  of  a man.” 

At  times  carried  away  by  this  enthusiastic  admiration, 
he  begins  to  debate  whether  after  all  his  country  has 
the  first  place  in  his  heart. 


” I hope  (but  I am  not  sure)  my  country  is  myTirst  object  ; at 
least,  she  is  my  second.  If  there  be  one  before  her,  as  I rather 
believe  there  is,  it  is  my  dearest  life  and  love,  the  light  of  my  eyes 
and  spirit  of  my  existence,  I wish  more  than  for  anything  on  earth 
to  place  her  in  a splendid  situation.  There  is  none  so  elevated 
that  she  would  not  adorn  and  that  she  does  not  deserve.  Truth  is 
truth  ; she  is  my  first  object.  But  would  I sacrifice  the  interests  of 
Ireland  to  her  elevation  ? No,  I would  not,  and  if  I would  she 
would  despise  me  ; and  if  she  were  to  despise  me,  I would  go  and 
hang  myself  like  Judas.” 

At  times  of  self  analysis  like  this,  Tone  scarcely 
estimated  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  sacrifice  which  animated  him.  The  call 
of  duty  to  danger  and  risk  of  death  came  to  him  and 
decided  once  and  for  all  whether  wife  or  country  was 
first  in  his  heart.  In  Bantry  Bay,  with  the  winter 
storm  shrieking  from  the  shore,  he  paced  the  deck, 
madly  impatient  to  be  on  Irish  soil  with  the  legions  of 
France  in  proud  array,  marshalled  for  battle  against  the 
English.  At  such  a moment  his  soul  rose  above  all  the 
selfish  motives  he  had  accused  himself  of,  and  he  could 
write  as  follows  : — 

“ Nothing  on  earth  could  sustain  me  now  but  the  consciousness 
that  I am  engaged  in  a just  and  righteous  cause.  For  my  family  I 
have  by  a desperate  effort  surmounted  my  natural  feelings  so  far 

that  at  this  moment  I do  not  think  of  them If  I am  to 

fall,  at  least  I will  sell  my  life  as  dear  as  individual  resistance  can 
make  it.” 

With  this  quotation  we  will  conclude  this  brief 
character  sketch.  It  shows  us  in  what  spirit  Tone 
faced  and  met  the  English  foe  in  that  last  desperate 
encounter  on  Lough  Swilly,  which  we  will  now  try  to 
realise  as  it  appeared  to  the  clansmen  of  Tir-conal  who 
mustered  to  witness  it  on  the  wild  headlands  of  Fanad 
and  Innishowen. 


PART  II. 

Vive  la ! the  French  is  cornin’  ; 

Viva  la  ! they’re  in  Belfast. 

And  when  they  come  to  Ballybofey, 

They’ll  give  Jack  Donnell’s  wig  a blast. 

Who  Jack  Donnell  was,  who  is  so  mockingly  referred 
to  in  this  old  Donegal  ballad  I have  never  heard. 
Possibly  since  he  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  wearing  a 
periwig,  he  was  a local  yeoman,  or  member  of  the 
Donegal  militia  who  had  been  making  himself  notorious 
in  repressing  the  spirit  of  insurrection  among  the  peasant 
patriots  of  the  Finn  Valley.  The  ballad  from  which 
we  quote  these  few  lines  is  a piece  of  valuable  historical 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  Donegal  was  organized  in  the 
United  Irish  movement,  and  in  touch  with  Belfast,  the 
headquarters  of  the  North.  It  proves  the  expectations  of 
a French  invasion  coming  to  Belfast  Lough.  Where 
Wolfe  Tone  had  promised  to  land  it,  and  also  shows  that 
they  were  in  high  hope  that  Donegal  was  not  going  to  be 
left  out  of  the  fighting.  As  is  well  known,  in  the  autumn 
of  ’98,  after  the  risings  in  Antrim  and  Down,  and  the 
gallant  struggle  of  Wexford,  and  Humbert’s  western 
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expedition  were  over,  there  were  two  French  invasions 
of  Donegal.  Napper  Tandy  came  into  Donegal  Bay 
and  landed  further  round  at  Rutland  off  the  coast  of  the 
Rosses  ; and  in  October  Wolfe  Tone  himself  came  with 
General  Hardi  into  Lough  Swilly,  and  was  captured 
after  the  desperate  sea-fight  which  we  are  about  to 
describe.  Donegal,  however,  was  organised  long  before 
’g8  ; we  have  sufficient  proof  of  this  in  the  biography  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hamilton,  the  well-known  author  of 
a topographical  and  scientific  treatise  about  the  Antrim 
coast.  He  was  rector  of  Clonavaddock  in  Fannet,  the 
peninsula  that  coasts  Lough  Swilly  in  the  west ; and  in 
the  year  ’96  and  the  period  following  the  French  expedi- 
tion to  Bantry  Bay,  we  find  him  busy  helping  to  repress 
the  spirit  of  rebellion,  bringing  a regiment  of  fencibles 
to  guard  the  rectory,  and  keeping  there  in  durance  some 
of  the  local  leaders  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  The 
country  was  in  fact  for  some  time  up  in  arms,  and  the 
militant  rector  of  Clonavaddock  was  for  some  time  with 
his  soldier  guard  in  a state  of  siege.  I quote  what 
occurred  from  a rare  and  valuable  edition  of  Dr. 
Hamilton’s  work  on  Antrim,  which  is  prefaced  by  a 
biography  : — 

“The  soldiers  having  breakfasted,  and  sentries  being  placed  over 
the  prisoners,  the  whole  party  went  co  take  some  rest  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  night.  Half-an-hour,  however,  had  not  proceeded 
before  an  alarm  came  that  the  whole  country  was  in  arms  and  ad- 
vancing against  the  parsonage  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  some 
of  whom  were  considered  of  consequence.  Additional  guards  were 
posted,  and  the  party  again  retired  to  rest,  but  were  not  long  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  repose.  A second  and  more  urgent  alarm 
came,  and  the  troops  were  again  ordered  out  and  paraded  in  front 
of  the  house.  In  a short  time  the  insurgents  became  visible,  and 
their  numbers  presented  a formidable  contrast  to  the  small  force 
opposed  to  them.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day  a deputation 
arrived  from  the  insurgents;  these  deputies  announced  themselves 
as  commissioned  to  propose  the  following  terms: — ist,  an  abolition 
of  tithes : 2nd,  the  release  of  the  prisoners  made  the  following  night ; 
3rd,  a general  amnesty.  Dr.  Hamilton  refused  to  treat  with  them 
whilst  in  arms,  and  the  deputies,  making  a low  bow,  said  they  would 
report  the  answer  and  departed.  During  the  time  that  was  passing, 
the  insurgents,  who  had  halted  at  a distance  of  about  a mile,  could 
be  plainly  seen  from  the  house  with  a telescope  going  through 
'various  evolutions,  being  armed  with  muskets,  fowling  pices,  pikes 
and  pitchforks.” 

On  attempting  to  send  messengers  across  Lough 
Swilly,  the  rector  found  that  all  the  boats  near  his  part 
of  the  coast  had  been  pierced  with  holes  and  made  use- 
less, and  he  had  to  make  his  way,  disguised,- and  by 
night,  accompanied  by  the  captain  of  the  Fencibles  to 
Rathmullan  ferry,  some  miles  away,  thence  across  Lough 
Swilly  and  on  to  Derry,  where  he  obtained  a company  of 
militia  to  come  and  raise  the  siege  of  the  rectory. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year.  Dr.  Hamilton  unfortunately 
met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  the  rebels,  against  whom 
he  seems  to  have  been  always  on  the  alert,  and  the 
biography  adds  that  he  was  accurately  acquainted  with 
every  political  movement  in  his  parish.  We  are  re- 
minded by  this  incident  of  the  part  played  by  Dr. 


Macartney,  Rector  of  Antrim,  who,  leaving  the  scene  of 
the  fight  just  as  M'Cracken  captured  the  cannon,  and 
crossing  Lough  Neagh  was  able  to  give  information  of 
the  rising  and  send  forward  troops  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  Co.  Derry  insurgents  with  the  Antrim  men. 

It  was,  therefore,  we  see  to  a country  not  ill-prepared 
for  his  coming  that  Wolfe  Tone  directed  the  expedition 
under  General  Hardi. 

Let  us  now  trace  up  the  history  of  the  expedition  to 
Donegal,  ending  in  that  disastrous  sea  fight,  which 
must  have  been  witnessed,  with  heart-burning  sorrow 
by  the  United  men  of  Donegal,  grouped  along  the  cliffs 
of  Clonavaddock,  and  on  the  heathery  hillsides  and 
shattered  promontories  of  that  rugged  coast.  It  can 
best  be  done  by  merely  quoting  the  authentic  and  {in- 
disputable account  of  the  whole  transaction  which  was 
added  as  a conclusion  to  the  autobiography  by  Tone’s 
son.  The  expedition  was,  he  says,  hastily  fitted  up  on 
receipt  of  the  news  of  Humbert’s  doings  in  Connaught, 
and  before  information  was  received  of  his  defeat.  The 
account  goes  on  as  follows  : — 

“It  was  not  until  the  20th  September,  that  this  small 
expedition,  consisting  of  one  sail  of  the  line  and  eight 
frigates  under  Commodore  Bompart  and  General 
Hardy,  was  ready  for  sailing.  Paris  was  then  crowded 
with  emigrants  eager  for  action.  The  mass  of  the 
United  Irishmen  embarked  in  a small  fast  sailing  boat 
with  Napper  Tandy  at  their  head.  They  reached  the 
north-west  coast  of  Ireland  on  the  i6th  September, 
where  they  heard  of  Humbert’s  disaster  ; They  merely 
spread  some  proclamations  and  escaped  to  Norway. 
Three  Irishmen  only  accompanied  my  father  in  Hardi’s 
flotilla.  He  alone  was  on  the  Admiral’s  vessel,  the 
Hoche.  The  others  were  on  board  the  frigates  ; these 
were  T.  Corbett  and  MacGuire,  two  brave  officers,  who 
have  since  died  in  the  French  service,  and  a third 
gentleman,  connected  by  marriage  with  his  friend 
Russell,  who  is  yet  living.  At  the  period  of  this  expe- 
dition my  father  was  hopeless  of  its  success,  and  in 
deepest  despondency  at  the  prospect  of  Irish  affairs. 
Such  was  the  wretched  indiscretion  of  the  French 
Government,  that  before  his  departure,  he  read  himself 
in  a French  newspaper,  a detailed  account  of  the  whole 
armament,  where  his  own  name  was  mentioned  in  full 
letters.  With  the  circumstance  of  his  being  on  board  the 
Hoche. 

There  was  therefore  no  hope  of  secrecy.  He  had  all 
along  deprecated  the  idea  of  these  attempts  on  a small 
scale  ; but  he  had  also  declared  repeatedly  that  if  the 
Government  only  sent  a corporal’s  guard,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  go  along  with  them.  His  resolution,  however, 
was  deliberately  and  inflexibly  taken  in  case  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  never  to  suffer  the  indignity  of 
a public  execution.  He  did  not  consider  this  as  suicide — 
an  act  which  in  usual  cases  he  regarded  as  a weakness 
or  frenzy,  but  merely  as  choosing  his  manner  of  death. 
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And,  indeed,  his  constitutional  and  nervous  sensitive- 
ness at  the  slightest  idea  of  personal  indignity  would 
have  sufficed  to  determine  him  never  to  suffer  the  touch 
of  an  executioner.  It  was  at  dinner  in  our  own  house 
and  in  my  mother’s  presence  that  a gentleman  proposed 
that  the  Irish  should  leave  to  the  Government  the 
shame  and  odium  of  their  execution.  After  this  gentle- 
man’s departure  he  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  idea  of 
shaming  the  Irish  Government  by  letting  himself  be 
hanged.  He  would  never  advise  others,  he  said,  but^ 
please  God,  they  should  never  have  his  poor  bones  to 
pick. 

On  October  loth  the  flotilla  of  Bompart  arrived  off 
the  entry  of  Lough  Swilly,  and  on  the  break  of  day 
next  morning,  before  he  could  enter  the  bay  or  land,  he 
perceived  the  squadron  of  Sir  John  Warren,  consisting 
of  six  sails  of  the  line,  one  razee  of  sixty  guns,  and  two 
frigates  bearing  down.  There  was  no  chance  of  escape 
for  the  large  and  heavy  man-of-war.  Bompart  gave 
instant  signals  to  the  frigates  and  schooner  to  retreat 
through  shallow  water,  and  prepared  alone  to  honour 
the  flag  of  his  country  and  liberty  by  a desperate  but 
hopeless  defence.  At  that  moment  a boat  came  from 
one  of  the  ships  for  his  last  orders.  That  ship  had  the 
best  chance  to  get  off.  The  French  officers  all  suppli- 
cated my  father  to  embark  on  board  of  her.  “ Our 
contest  is  hopeless,”  they  observed ; “ we  will  be 
prisoners  of  war,  but  what  will  become  of  you  ?” 
“ Shall  it  be  said,”  he  replied,  “ that  I fled  whilst  the 
French  were  fighting  the  battles  of  my  country  ?”  He 
refused  their  offers  and  determined  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  ship.  The  Hoche  was  soon  surrounded  by  four'sail 
of  the  line  and  a frigate,  and  began  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  and  desperate  engagements  which  have  ever 
been  fought  on  the  ocean.  During  six  hours  she  sus- 
tained the  fire  of  a whole  fleet,  till  her  masts  and  her 
masts  and  riggings  were  swept  away,  her  scuppers 
flowed  with  blood,  her  wounded  filled  the  cock-pit,  her 
shattered  ribs  groaned  at  each  new  stroke  and  let  in 
five  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  her  rudder  was  carried 
off,  and  she  floated  a dismantled  wreck  on  the  waters  ; 
her  sails  and  cordage  hung  in  shreds  ; nor  could  she 
reply  with  a single  gun  from  her  dismounted  batteries 
to  the  unabating  cannonade  of  the  enemy.  At  length 
she  struck. 

During  the  action  my  father  commanded  one  of  the 
batteries,  and  according  to  the  report  of  the  officers, 
who  returned  to  France,  fought  with  the  utmost 
desperation  as  if  he  was  courting  death.” 

Such  was  the  story  which  some  French  officers  came 
to  relate  in  her  home  in  Paris  to  the  wife  whom  Wolfe 
Tone  loved  so  dearly,  and  to  his  little  sons,  one  of 
whom  grew  up  to  be  a gallant  soldier  in  the  army  of 
the  country  so  friendly  to  his  faiher,  and  who  has 
handed  on  this  description  of  his  bravery  to  us.  Tra- 
dition adds  one  picturesque  touch  to  this  scene  on 


board  the  Hoche,  wlion  slie  lay  a dismantled  wreck  on 
the  waters  of  Lough  Swilly,  and  tlie  brench  officers 
unbuckled  their  swords  to  hand  them  over  in  sign  of 
surrender  to  the  English.  Panting  with  the  exertion 
and  fury  of  that  awful  six  hours  of  carnage  and 
cannonading.  Tone  stood  on  the  blood  stained, 
slippery  deck.  All  his  life’s  hopes  had  failed  ; 
his  plotting  and  planning,  his  unwearying  effjrt 
to  bring  the  army  of  deliverance  to  Irish  soil  were  in 
vain.  Defeat  was  the  end  of  all  and'already  the  shadow 
of  the  scaffold  rose  before  his  mind’s  eye.  In  that 
moment  of  utter  calamity,  that  fearless,  buoyant  spirit 
was  capable  of  yet  one  more  act  of  defiance ; he  saw 
the  swords  of  the  officers  unbuckled  and  handed  over  to 
the  English  then  laid  his  hand  on  his  own,  not  to 
surrender,  but  to  unsheath  and  wave  it  overhead 
defiantly,  then  whirl  it  far  away  and  deep  down  into  the 
waves  of  Lough  Swilly,  it  dipped  and  sank,  to  rest  like 
Arthur’s  sword,  Excalibur,  deep  under  the  roots  of  the 
hills  between  Fannet  and  Innishowen.  Some  days 
after,  he  was  brought  ashore  at  Rathmullen  and  marched 
to  Letterkenny,  being  treated  with  the  other  officers  as 
prisonersof  war.  It  wasreservedforanold  Trinity  College 
“ friend  ” to  point  him  out  as  an  Irish  rebel,  and  fetters  were 
brought  to  bind  him.  At  first  he  resented  them  as  an 
insult  to  the  uniform  of  France,  but  then  he  remembered 
that  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  Irish  race  had  in  time 
past,  patiently  worn  such  chains,  and  serenely  he  offered 
his  limbs  to  the  irons,  and  surveying  them  when  fixed, 
he  exclaimed,  “For  the  cause  which  I have  embraced  I 
feel  prouder  to  wear  these  chains  than  if  I were 
decorated  with  the  star  and  garter  of  England. 

Thus  fettered,  even  on  horseback  as  he  went  along. 
Tone  rode  away  over  the  border  of  Donegal,  where  he 
had  come  to  strike  the  last  blow  for  Ireland  in  fatal  ’98, 
and  where  he  had  left  his  sword  in  safe  and  eternal  keeping. 

From  the  dungeon  in  Dublin,  where  he  lay  ccndemned 
to  death  he  penned  his  last  message  to  the  wife  so  far 
away  in  Paris,  whose  commendation  he  valued  beyond 
that  of  all  the  world.  The  tenor  of  these  last  letters 
show  that  he  knew  her  courage  and  patriotism  to  be 
great  as  his  own,  and  that  she  would  endure  the  loss  of 
his  love  and  protecting  care  for  herself  and  helpless 
children,  as  bravely  as  he  had  endured  to  sacrifice  his  life. 

“ Dearest  Love,  the  hour  is  come  at  last  when  we  must  part.  As 
no  words  can  express  what  I feel  for  you  and  our  children,  I shall 
not  attempt  it.  Complaint  of  any  kind  would  be  beneath  your 
courage  and  mine;  be  assured  I will  die  as  I have  lived;  so  that  you 
will  have  no  cause  to  blush  for  me.  . . . Adieu  dearest  love,  I 

find  it  impossible  to  finish  this  letter.  Give  my  love  to  Mary,  and 
above  all  things  remember  that  you  are  now  the  only  parent  of  our 
dearest  children,  and  that  the  best  proof  you  can  give  of  your 
affection  to  me  will  be  to  preserve  yourself  for  their  education. 
God  Almighty  bless  you  all.  Yours  ever — T.  W.  To.ne. 

This  letter  was  dated  loth  November,  next  day  he 
wrote  another  the  last,  to  tell  her  that  her  own  relatives 
would  provide  for  her,  and  that  her  sister  would  have 
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visited  him  in  prison  ; but  that  heart  so  brave  to  endure 
all  pain  and  sorrow  inflicted  on  himself  was  too  tenderly 
^sympathetic  to  suffer  him  to  witness  the  pain  of  others. 

“ I have  determined,”  he  wrote,  “ to  speak  to  no  one  of 
my  friends,  not  even  my  father,  for  motives  of  humanity 
to  themselves  and  myself.  Adieu  dearest  love.  Keep 
your  courage,  as  I have  kept  mine  ; my  mind  is  as  tran- 
quil this  moment  as  at  any  period  of  my  life.  Cherish 
my  memory.” 

That  night  he  heard  the  gallows  being  erected  before 
his  windows,  and  therefore  carried  out  his  intention  to 
choose  his  own  manner  of  dying  since  death  was  his  in- 
evitable doom.  He  suffered  the  more  for  that  sensitive 
pride,  and  it  was  not  till  a week  later  that  death  came  to 
his  relief.  The  son  who  grew  up  to  cherish  his  memory 
describes  this  last  scene  for  us  in  words  of  pathos  unsur- 
passed. 

“ Stretched  on  his  bloody  pallet  in  a dungeon,  the 
first  apostle  of  Irish  union,  and  most  illustrious 
martyr  of  Irish  independence,  counted  each  lingering 
hour  during  the  last  seven  days  and  nights  at  his 
slow  and  silent  agony.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
approach  him.  Far  from  his  adored  family,  and 
from  all  those  friends  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  the  only 
forms  which  flitted  before  his  eyes  were  those  of  the  grim 
Jailer  and  rough  attendants  of  the  prison  : the  only  sound 
that  fell  on  his  dying  ear,  the  heavy  tread  of  the  sentry. 
He  retained  however  to  the  last  the  calmness  of  his  soul 
and  the  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  the  consciousness 
of  dying  for  his  country  and  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
liberty  illumined  like  a bright  halo  his  latest  moments» 
and  kept  up  his  fortitude  to  the  end.  There  is  no 
situation  under  which  those  feelings  will  not  support 
the  soul  of  a patriot.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th 
November  he  was  seized  with  the  spasms  of  approaching 
death.  Itis  said  that  the  surgeon  who  attended,  whispered 
that  if  he  attempted  to  move  or  speak  he  must  expire 
instantly,  that  he  overheard  him  and  making  a slight 
movement  replied  : ‘ I can  yet  find  words  to  thank  you 
sir,  it  is  the  most  welcome  news  you  could  give  me. 
What  should  I wish  to  live  for  ?’  Falling  back  with 
these  expressions  on  his  lips  he  expired  without  further 
effort.” 

So  died  Theoabald  Wolfe  Tone,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  a willing  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland’s  liberty  which  still  remains  to  be 
achieved.  Iris  Olkyrn. 


Renewal  of  Half-Yearly  Subscriptions. 

As  a large  number  of  half-yearly  subscriptions  expire 
on  receipt  by  the  subscriber  of  our  June  number,  we 
request  an  early  remittance  from  all  who  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  support  our  little  paper,  so  that  our  subscribers’ 
list  may  be  set  in  order  in  good  time  before  opening  of 
our  second  half-year.  W^e  would  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  sum,  1/3,  will  take  the  paper,  post 
free,  to  your  friends  in  America  or  abroad. 


Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Fenian  Movement  of  ’67. 

(By  U.  I.  O.) 

Chapter  VIH. 

The  “Irish  People.” 

HE  first  number  of  the  Irish  People— the  official 
organ  of  the  Brotherhood  in  Ireland — made 
its  appearance  on  28th  November,  ’63,  just 
a few  weeks  after  the  Chicago  Convention. 
The  principal  objects  of  this  journal  were  to 
augment  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Head  Centre, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  stimulate  the  people  to  deter- 
mined resistance  and  united  action.  The  former  function 
it  never  fulfilled : in  fact,  from  its  first  issue  till  its 
seizure  by  the  Government  authorities,  on  15th  September, 
’65,  it  scarcely  ever  paid  the  expenses  of  its  publication. 
As  a literary  journal  if  could  never  boast  of  much  merit, 
but  its  shortcomings  in  this  respect  were  more  than 
amply  compensated  by  the  force  of  language  and  the 
vigorous  expression  of  revolutionary  sentiment  exhibited 
in  many  of  its  articles,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  its 
appearance  from  week  to  week  was  eagerly  awaited  by 
the  more  enthusiastic  members  of  the  Organization. 

Stephens  did  not  believe  very  much  in  the  efficacy  of 
a newspaper  as  a revolutionary  agent,  and  particularly 
in  Ireland.  How  he  arrived  at  such  an  opinion  is  not 
quite  easy  to  understand,  since,  of  all  peoples,  the  Irish 
are  to  a great  extent  much  more  subject  to  newspaper 
influence  than  any  other.  The  great  organizer,  there- 
fore, would  never  have  adopted  the  establishment  of  a 
journal  as  part  of  his  programme  had  he  not  been 
hampered  from  the  very  first  by  a most  lamentably 
limited  exchequer.  To  cope  with  this  want  of  finances 
he  had  been  advised  that  a newspaper  with  a large  cir- 
culation Avould  materially  assist  him.  Referring,  in  a 
letter  to  Luby,  to  the  small  amount  of  money  {£'2^0  a 
year)  he  had  been  receiving  from  America,  and  speculating 
on  the  newspaper  project,  Stephens  wrote : ‘‘No  matter 
now,  the  paper  once  established  would  certainly  give  us  five  or 
siy  times  that  amount,  and  might  be  made  to  give  us  fifteen  or 
eighteen  times  as  much ! How  pleasant  the  thought  of  all  we 
could  accomplish  with  this!” 

Stephens  also  met  with  considerable  difficulty  in 
selecting  a staff  to  carry  on  the  journal.  It  is  not  easy 
to  know  whom  he  had  intended  to  fill  the  post  of  editor. 
Certainly  it  was  not  Mr.  O’Leary,  upon  whom  the  duty 
subsequently  devolved. 

Although  Stephens  had  a fairly  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
O’Leary’s  literary  attainments,  still  he  did  not  consider 
him  sufficiently  experienced  to  edit  the  Irish  People.  The 
post  he  intended  for  him  was  that  of  nominal  proprietor, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  written  by 
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Stephens  to  O’Leary,  who  was  at  that  time  residing  in 
London. 

“ Dublin,  August  Sth,  1863. 

“My  Dear  O’Leary — I have  just  been  made  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  your  letter  having  reference  to  myself, 
and  regret  your  inability  to  visit  Ireland  within  the  next 
fortnight  or  so.  Your  presence  here  would  be  of 
material  service  to  me,  and,  if  I mistake  not,  to  yourself 
also.  It  is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  explain  myself  as 
I should  wish  by  letter.  I may  say,  however,  just 
enough  to  give  you  some  notion  of  what  I expect  from 
you.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I am  desirous  of  having 
you  for  my  best  man,  though,  of  course,  I would  not 
put  you  to  any  great  inconvenience  for  this  alone.  So 
much  for  the  private  service.  The  public  one  is  of  a 
very  important  nature;  and  yet  I neither  want  you  to 
edit  the  paper  nor  advance  funds.  1 require  and  shall 
have  £ i ,ooo,  and  6,ooo  subscribers  before  I start  the  paper, 
and  I can  have  an  editor.  What  I chiefly  require  of  you 
is  to  take  the  nominal  proprietorship,  and  to  write  as  much 
and  as  constantly  as  you  could.  This  would  involve 
your  residence  here,  and  might  be  inconvenient  to  you 
to  settle  down  in  Dublin,  and  moreover  as  the  labourer 
is  worthy,  &c.,  I propose  to  allow  you  for  your  services 
£i^o  a.  year  to  begin  with. 

I am  confident  the  paper  shall  prove  a great  success. 
I count  on  a sale  of  twenty  thousand  copies.  The  pre- 
ceding lines  are  far  from  expressing  all  I wish  to 
communicate,  and  nothing  but  a long  conversation  could 
satisfy  me  in  this  way.  As  you  say  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  you  to  return  by  Cork,  I may  as  well  tell 
you  that  I shall  be  in  Cork  to-morrow  night,  and  that  I 
purpose  remaining  there  for  ten  or  fifteen  days.  With- 
out wishing  to  put  you  too  much  out  of  your  way — 
allowing  my  feelings,  &c.,  to  take  the  shape  of  impor- 
tunity— I may  say  that  it  would  give  me  real  pleasure  to 
meet  you  in  Cork,  especially  within  the  time  stated. 
Should  you  decide  on  coming  you  will  heaijof  me  from 
Mr.  Brian  Dillon,  at  Coppinger’s  (Solicitor),  South 
Mall,  &c.’’ 

Nevertheless,  O’Leary,  in  the  absence  of  anyone  else, 
became  editor  of  the  Irish  People:  Luby  its  nominal 
proprietor  and  sub-editor,  O’Donovan  Rossa  its 
publisher,  and  John  Haltigan  its  printer. 

Amongst  those  who  also  filled  places  on  its  editorial 
and  managing  staffs,  were  Charles  J.  Kickham,  Denis 
D.  Mulcahy,  Daniel  Downing,  Con  O’Mahony,  and 
James  O’Connor.  Of  all  these  men,  C.  J.  Kickham 
must  be  said  to  have  been  the  one  who  endeared  himself 
most  to  Irishmen,  by  his  every  act  in  the  interests  of 
their  unfortunate  country.  He  was  a revolutionist  and 
a republican;  so  was  Stephens;  so  was  Luby;  so  were 
all  of  them  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  O’Leary,  who, 
although  a revolutionist,  was  never  a republican,  and 
his  entire  association  with  Feaianism  miy  be  said  to 
consist  in  his  elitorship  of  the  Irish  People,  and  his 


intimacy  with  its  leading  spirits,  which  led  to  his  being 
selected  as  treasurer  of  their  funds. 

Some  four  months  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of 
the  paper,  a scoundrel  of  the  deepest  dye,  in  the  person 
of  the  infamous  Pierce  Nagle,  got  employment  in  its 
offices,  12,  Parliament  Street,  as  folder.  This  wretch 
hailed  from  a place  called  Ballyboghan,  near  Clonmel, 
where  he  had  been  a national  school  teacher  until  he 
was  dismissed  for  bad  conduct  in  1863.  After  his  dis- 
missal he  went  to  Cork  as  canvasser  for  the  publishing 
firm  of  Virtue  & Co.,  and  (strange  association  of  names 
and  deeds  !)  sold  the  “ Life  of  Christ  ’’  in  his  travels. 
The  proceeds  of  some  of  his  sales,  this  most  unscrupulous 
renegade  put  into  his  own  pocket,  and  narrowly  escaped 
prosecution  and  imprisonment.  He  next  visited  Dublin, 
and  by  his  deceptive  and  wily  tongue  wormed  himself 
into  the  Irish  People  office,  and  eventually  brought  de- 
struction and  ruin  upon  the  entire  organization  by 
swearing  tissue  after  tissue  of  the  most  unmitigated 
falsehood  against  everybody  he  had  ever  met,  whom  he 
fancied  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood.  He  afterwards, 
under  an  assumed  name  and  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government  got  employment  as  a warder  in  one  of  the 
numerous  British  Bastiles,  and  subsequently  started 
business  in  London,  in  1873,  under  the  name  qf  Kennedy. 
In  this  year  a just  retribution  overtook  this  ruffian.  He 
was  shot  dead  in  the  street  on  his  way  to  his  residence 
in  South  London,  and  although  it  was  sought  to  conceal 
his  identity,  lest  his  fate  should  prove  a warning  to  such 
traitorous  scoundrels  as  might  be  tempted  to  follow  his 
example  ; still  he  was  known,  or  at  least  his  identity 
was  speedily  discovered  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
where  he  died  in  July,  1873,  never  having  recovered 
consciousness  from  the  effects  of  the  shots  lodged  in  his 
body. 

The  Irish  People  exercised  a very  strong  influence  on 
the  extension  of  the  organization,  and  gave  it  an  impetus 
by  its  open  and  defiant  teachings,  which  roused  the 
people  to  a sense  of  the  duty  that  devolved  upon  them 
if  they  were  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  their  country. 
Many  of  its  articles,  such  as  that  on  “’82  and  ’29,” 
“Cattle  before  men,”  “ Peace  in  America,”  and  several 
others  are  well  worthy  of  reproduction  ; but  the  limited 
space  at  our  disposal,  precludes  the  possibility  of  further 
reference  to  them -here. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  People  to  the 
arrests  in  1865,  there  is  very  little  not  already  known  to 
the  readers  of  this  sketch,  which  has  already  far  exceed- 
ed the  scope  originally  intended. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


“ From  my  earliest  youth,  I have  regarded  the  con- 
nection between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  as  the  curse 
of  the  Irish  nation,  and  felt  convinced  that  while  it 
lasted,  this  country  could  never  be  free  nor  happy.  My 
mind  has  been  convinced  of  this  opinion  by  the  experi- 
ence of  every  succeeding  year,  and  the  conclusions 
which  I have  drawn  from  every  fact  before  my  eyes. 
In  consequence,  I am  determined  to  apply  all  the 
powers  which  my  individual  efforts  could  move,  in 
order  to  separate  the  two  countries.” — Wolfe  Tone. 
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Domhnall  og. 


Tarr  aig  an  dorus  agus  ná  tarraigh  go  9uthal, 

Buail  an  dorus  agus  ná  deun  aen  diasgan, 

'Nuair  fhiafrochas  mo  mhuinntear  cia  ar  dhiob  thu, 

Déaradh  mé  féin  gur  siolla  do’n  ghaoithe  thu. 

Nar  bhruisteangtá  dham  féin  na'  raibh  mo  stoir  a ndan  dam, 
’Nuair  chuir  sé  amach  mé  agus  bhi  an  oidhche  baistighe, 
Baineadh  sgiorra  anuas  le  fanaigh, 

A’s  nior  dhubhairt  sé  “ Dia  linn  ” agus  bhi  sé  a lathair. 

Tá  mo  chroidhe  istigh  chomh  dubh  le  airne, 

No  le  gual  a buailfidhe  a gceardcha, 

No  le  buan-bhrogaidhibh  ar  thalamhaidhibh  bána, 

Agus  tá  brón  hn-mhór-mhór  os  cionn  mo  ghaire, 

A Dhomhnaill  óig  ma  théidheann  tu  thar  fhairge, 

Tabhair  mé  íéin  leat  agus  ná  deun  mo  dhearmud, 
Gheobhaidh  tu  féirínla  aonaigh  agus  maragaidh, 

Agus  ingean  righ  ghreige  mar  cheile  agad-sa. 

Chuaid  mo  mhuinntear-sa  ar  fad  go  Sasanaigh, 

Ag  deunamh  mo  chleamhnuis  le  buachaill  albanach, 

'Nuair  a shaoil  siad  féin  gur  móidinacob  mé, 

Cia  chaoi  mbeidhinn  acht  ’mo  cleirig-banaltra.’ 

Deir  siad  liom-sa  nach  bhfuil  maoin  na  cuid  a’m, 

Deir  siad  liom  nach  bhfuil  rud  ar  bith  a’m, 

Thug  siad  h-éitheach  tá  nios  mó  ’ná  sin  a’m, 

Agus  tá  cuig  bha  deug  ar  fheur  ar  an  gcnoc  a’m. 

Sgeul  ar  an  gradh  is  mairg  a thug  é. 

Do  mhac  na  mná  ariamh  nár  thig  é ; 

Mo  chroidhe  ann  mo  lár-is  tú  d’fhag  é briste, 

A’s  ni  fheicim  ar  an  tsráid  na  a n-ait  ar  bith  thru 

Nach  fada  me  fanacht  eidii  dhá  dhorus  na  gaoithe  leath, 

Mo  bhrollach  osgailte  agus  mo  ghruag  liom  sgaoilte. 

Mar  shúil  as  go  bhfeicfinn  dul  tharm  anns  an  tslighe  thu, 
Aig  dul  cum  an  mhargaidh  no  teacht  ó’n  aonach. 

B'áil  liom  fein  a dhul  go  tir  an  dóláis. 

Go  suidhfinn  sios  ann  aug  deunam  buairthe, 

Bheidheadh  mo  shúile  seilt  ar  nos  na  dile ; 

Mo  cheann  dubh  bhaineochainn  le  neart  mo  smuainidh. 

B’áil  liom  fein  a dhul  go  dtigh  Bhrighde, 

Go  suidhfinn  sios  ann  ameasg  na  ndaoine, 

Air  an  chruinneál  ni  fhaca  me  mo  bhuacaill, 

'Bhfuil  lasadh  an  óir  bhuidhe  ann  a chuilin  gruaige. 

B'áil  liom  fein  a dhul  go  tobar  Phadraic, 

Tabhart  an  turais  ar  son  mo  ghradh  bhám, 

Ni  fhuil  mo  shuil  leat  a ndiu  ’ná  a mbarach, 

Acht  mo  mhuirnin  dilis  mo  mile  slán  leat. 


Young:  Donald. 


Come  to  the  door,  and  don’t  come  shylj^, 

Tap  the  door,  and  don’t  make  any  creaking  noise. 

When  my  people  shall  ask  of  what  family  are  you, 

1 would  say  myself  that  you  were  a gust  of  the  wind. 

Wasn’t  it  proved  to  me  that  my  treasure  was  not  in  destiny  for  me 
When  he  put  me  out,  and  the  night  was  raining  ; 

A slip  was  snatched  from  me  down  a slope — 

And  he  didn’t  say  “God  bless  us,’’  and  he  was  present. 

* “ Cleirig-baualtra  ” — This  word  appareutly  means  a nursing-sister  or  nun,  as 
it  is  a compound  word,  i.e.,  clergy-nurse. 


My  heart  within  is  as  black  as  a sloe, 

Or  as  coal  which  would  be  struck  in  a forge. 

Or  as  constant  boots  on  lea-land. 

And  my  grief  is  very  great  above  my  mirth. 

Young  Donald,  if  you  go  over  the  sea. 

Bring  me  with  you  and  don’t  forget  me. 

You  will  get  a faerin  the  day  of  the  fair  and  market. 

And  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Greece  a companion  to  you. 

My  people  all  went  to  England 

Making  my  marriage  settlement  with  an  Alban  youth. 

When  they  thought  they  had  me  a voteen, 

What  should  I be  but  a " nursing-sister.’’ 

They  say  to  me  that  I have  neither  means  nor  portion. 

They  say  to  me  that  I have  nothing, 

They  have  lied — I have  more  than  that. 

And  I have  fifteen  cattle  on  grass  on  the  hill. 

A story  of  love — woe  to  who  has  given  it. 

To  a son  of  woman— who  never  understood  it. 

My  heart  in  my  midst — 'tis  you  have  left  it  broken. 

And  I don’t  see  you  in  the  street  or  anywhere. 

Is  it  not  long — my  waiting  between  two  doors  of  the  wind  for  you  ? 
My  bosom  loosed  and  my  hair  scattered  with  me, 

As  an  expectation  that  I would  see  you  pass  on  the  way. 

Going  to  the  market  or  coming  from  the  fair. 

'Twere  my  wish  to  go  to  a land  of  sorrow. 

Till  I'd  sit  down  there,  making  grief. 

My  eyes  would  be  shedding  tears  after  the  manner  of  the  deluge. 
My  black  head  I would  whiten  with  the  strength  of  my  thinking. 

'Twas  my  wish  to  go*'  to  the  house  of  Brigid, 

Till  I'd  sit  down  there  amongst  the  people. 

In  the  gathering  I saw  not  my  boy. 

That  there  is  the  biasing  of  yellow  gold  on  his  cool  of  hair. 

'Twas  my  wisk  to  go  to  the  well  of  Patrick, 

Giving  the  station  for  the  sake  of  my  fair  love, 

I e.xpect  you  not  to-day  nor  to-morrow, 

But,  my  fond  darling,  my  thousand  farewells  with  thee. 

* “ ’Twas  my  wish  to  go  ” — I went. 


Decoration  Day,  Sunday,  June  21st, 
1896. 

y yi  I 'e  append  a list  of  the  graves  of  the  patriot  dead 
in  the  North  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  share  in  doing  their  memory  honour  by  decorating 
their  graves  for  Sunday,  June  21st.  This  observation 
of  a National  decoration  day  will  not  be  controlled  by 
any  society,  or  set  of  societies,  or  any  political  party  in 
Ireland.  It  is  simply  suggested  as  a beautiful  ceremony 
which  we  would  desire  to  see  grow  into  a custom,  and 
which  all  who  love  Ireland  and  honour  her  patriot  dead 
should  observe,  each  caring  specially  for  the  graves  in 
their  locality.  If  any  outside  the  borders  of  the  North 
would  care  to  share  in  decorating  any  particular  northern 
grave,  flowers,  wreaths,  or  money  to  obtain  them,  may 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.  As 
many  of  Ireland’s  noblest  dead  sleep  over  sea  in  foreign 
soil,  we  suggest  that  their  memories  should  be  honoured 
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by  the  decoration  of  some  place  in  Ireland  with  which 
in  life  they  were  associated. 

For  Hugh  O’Neill  and  sons  who  are  buried  at  St- 
Peter’s  Montorio,  in  Rome,  we  would  suggest  the  plac- 
ing of  a wreath  at  the  Priory  of  Rathmullan,  whence 
they  sailed  from  Ireland ; at  Dnngannon,  or  at  Tulla- 
hogue,  the  inauguration  place  of  the  O’Neills.  Hugh 
Roe  O’Donnell  is  buried  at  Valladolid ; the  church  of 
his  interment  has  long  vanished,  and  a club  or  drinking- 
house,  we  were  informed  by  the  late  Father  Murphy, 
S.J.,  now  covers  the  site.  Red  Hugh  should  be  honoured 
by  a wreath  in  Donegal  Abbey,  wdiere  his  brother 
Manus  sleeps,  and  at  Kilmacrenan  Abbey,  where  he  was 
annointcd  after  his  inauguration. 

Ulster  being  our  special  sphere,  we  furnish  no  list  of 
graves  outside  our  borders,  but  merely  draw  attention 
to  a few  important  graves  which  the  patriot  people  of 
Ireland,  north  and  south,  should  unite  in  adorning, 
such  as  the  uninscribed  stone  in  St.  Michan’s  church- 
yard over  Emmet’s  sacred  dust ; Wolfe  Tone’s  tomb  at 
Bodenstowm,  to  which  for  the  past  two  years  wreaths 
have  gone  from  the  North  on  this  anniversary  ; the 
graves  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Davis,  and  the 
Fenian  plot  in  Glasnevin,  and  the  stone  upon  the 
Croppies’  grave  on  Tara  Hill  should,  we  think,  be 
pre-eminent  among  the  monuments  adorned  on 
Decoration  Day,  as  it  marks  not  only  the  burial  place 
of  those  gallant  United  men,  but  the  spot  most  closely 
associated  with  Ireland’s  ancient  era  of  glory  and 
freedom  from  foreign  sway. 

THE  GRAVES  IN  THE  NORTH. 

The  dust  of  some  is  Irish  earth, 

Among  their  own  they  rest, 

And  the  same  land  that  gave  them  birth 
Has  caught  them  to  her  breast ; 

And  we  will  pray  that  from  their  clay 
Full  many  a race  may  start 
Of  true  men,  like  you  men,' 

To  act  as  brave  a part. 

Belfast  and  Neighbourhood. 

Henry  Toy  M'Cracken.  Beside  St.  George’s  Church, 
High  Street. 

Dr.  Drennan.  Clifton  Cemetery. 

Mary  M‘Cracken,  Clifton  Cemetery. 

Rev.  William  Steele  Dickson,  Clifton  Cemetery.  Spot 
not  now  identified. 

James  Hope,  leader  of  the  vanguard  at  Antrim,  organizer 
for  Robert  Emmet;  and  Rose  Hope,  his  wife  and 
comrade  in  wmrk  for  Ireland  in  ’98  and  1803.  Mallusk 
Graveyard. 

James  Bigger,  Mallusk. 

Rev.  Sinclair  Kelbourne,  pastor  and  friend  of  M'Cracken. 
Castlereagh  Churchyard. 

Davy  ’ Woods,  hanged  at  Doagh,  ’98.  Ballylinney 
Graveyard. 


Co.  Antrim. 

The  gravemound  of  the  dead  who  fell  in  the  Battle.  At 
Antrim  town. 

Rody  M'Corley,  ’98.  Toome  Bridge. 


William  Orr,  first  United  Martyr,  hanged  at  Carrick- 
fergus,  Oct.  14,  1796.  Templepatrick  Graveyard. 

Robert  Kirkpatrick,  Templepatrick;  Archer,  Dunn, 
Ryan,  and  the  two  Montgomeries,  hanged  at  the 
Moate,  Ballymena. 

Daniel  Darragh  (’67),  died  in  prison.  Ballypastle 
Graveyard. 

William  Harbison,  ’67.  Ballinderry. 

Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  poet  and  patriot,  the  friend  of 
Thomas  Davis.  Donegore  Churchyard. 

Shane  O’Neill’s  Grave,  Cushendun. 

Co.  Down. 

The  reputed  graves  of  the  Patron  Saints  — Patrick, 
Bridget,  and  Columcille,  at  Downpatrick. 

Thomas  Russel,  the  friend  of  Tone  and  Emmet,  hanged 
1803.  Downpatrick. 

Flarry  Munro,  leader  of  the  United  men  at  Ballynahinch, 
hanged  at  the  Itl^arket  House,  Lisburn,  June  16,  1798. 
Buried  in  the  CáPhedral  Yard,  Lisburn. 

Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  hanged  at  his  own  meeting  house  door, 
’98.  Greyabbey. 

J.  Beyers,  fought  at  Ballynahinch,  Greyabbey. 

Gravemounds  at  Ballynahinch  and  Saintfield. 

Dick  Frazer,  ’98.  Killinchy. 

Betsy  Gray,  George  Gray,  and  Willie  Boal,  fought  at 
Ballynahinch  under  Munroe;  massacred  by  yeomanry 
(see  Shan  Van  Vocht,  May  number),  buried  at 
Bailycreen. 

The  Martyrs  of  Blarismoore.  Blaris  Churchyard. 

John  Mitchell,  ’48.  Newry  Old  Green. 

John  Martin,  ’48.  Newry  Old  Green. 

Co.  Cavan. 

Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  the  Victor  of  Benburb;  Miles 
O’Reilly,  his  comrade  in  arms.  Cavan  Abbey. 

Co.  Tyrone.* 

Dungannon  Castle,  Tullahogue  Rath,  to  be  decorated  in 
honour  of  Tir-Owen’s  Chieftains. 

’Gainst  England  long  battling,  at  length  they  went  down, 

But  they  left  their  deep  tracks  on  the  road  of  renown. 

A's  truagh  gan  oidhir  'n-a  bh-farradli. 

Armagh.  ^ 

Brian,  King  of  Ireland,  victor  of  Clontarf,  is  buried  some- 
where on  the  site  of  the  Protestant  Cathedral. 

Co.  Donegal. 

Manus  O’Donnell,  brother  of  Red  Hugh,  slain  in  battle 
against  the  English,  is  buried  near  the  Old  Abbey. 
Wreath  to  the  memory  of  his  brothers,  Cathbar  and 
Rory,  buried  in  Rome,  and  Red  Hugh,  buried  in  Rome," 
should  be  placed  here. 


Co.  Derry. 

Watty  Grahame  (’98),  buried  at  Maghera  Old  Church. 
The  Tomb  of  Cooey  Na-gal  O’Cahan,  at  Dungiven. 


And  we  will  pray  that  from  their  clay 
Full  many  a race  may  start 
Of  true  men,  like  you  men, 

To  act  as  brave  a part. 
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Columbcille  in  Exile. 

IONA. 

/~\NE  of  the  most  pathetic  pictures  in  all  Irish  history 
is  that  which  shows  us  the  great  Columbcille  in  the 
island  of  Iona,  atoning  for  the  consequences  of  the 
dreadful  battle  of  Cuildréunhne.  The  old  historians 
point  him  as  uniformally  sorrowing  for  the  fate  which 
prevented  him  from  ever  again  looking  on  the  “Green 
Hills  of  Eire.”  Amongst  other  tokens  of  his  regret  he 
has  left  us,  at  least,  one  poem  in  Gaelic  bewailing  his 
misfortune.  It  appears  to  have  been  given  to  some 
pilgrim  returning  to  Ireland,  and  even  in  a bold  literal 
rendering  into  English,  one  catches  something  of  the 
piercing  melancholy  and  -spirit  of  the  original.  The 
present  is  a paraphrase  of  the  Gaelic,  for  a literal  version 
pf  which  Sullivan’s  “ Story  of  Ireland”  can  be  consulted. 

What  joy  across  the  crested  waves  to  fly, 

And  watch  the  sea  break  on  Ti^ponnaill’s  shore, 

To  hear  the  rock’s  responsive  sor  ' reply. 

And  Eire  tread  once  more.  i;- 

My  foot  within  my  little  boat  I place. 

My  eager  eye  I tarn  me  to  the  West, 

My  mind  each  well-remembered  spot  can  trace. 

Yet  sorrow  fills  my  breast. 

There  is  a sad  heart  strays  across  the  main. 

Where  Eire  rests  upon  the  sea. 

Where  joy  shall  glow,  or  pleasure  flame  again 
No  more,  no  more,  for  me! 

Where  every  branch  is  tuneful  and  each  choir 
Is  tuneful  as  the  branches ; where  the  young 
Have  woman’s  meekness  mingled  with  man’s  fire. 

And  age  hath  wisdom’s  tongue. 

Where  nobleness  sits  throned  in  every  hall. 

And  truth  is  mirrored  in  each  maiden's  eye. 

Where  wine  cups  circle  at  the  festival, 

And  silver  harps  sounds  high. 

Take,  pilgrim,  all  my  sorrows  and  my  sighs. 

My  blessing  and  my  prayer  across  the  sea. 

And  bear  them  to  where  holy  Comgall  lies, 

For  Erin's  sake  and  me. 


For  Erin's  sake,  O I pilgrim,  to  each  hill 
And  valley  of  that  loved  Isle  of  the  West, 

A blessing  bear,  and  all  the  thoughts  that  fill 
A lonely  exile’s  breast. 

Hi-Fiachra. 


Celtic  Literary  Society, 
Dublin. 


schoolsisnot  true.  The  movement  which  has  so  success- 
fully established  the  N ational  language  of  W ales  achieved 
its  success  without  any  such  aid.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  that  the  bilingual  system  of 
instruction  has  begun  to  be  worked  in  Wales.  Here  is 
the  plainest  disproof  of  Mr.  Rolleston’s  view.  One  way 
of  restoring  an  esteem  for  the  Irish  language  would  be, 
that  all  educated  people  who  profess  to  be  convinced  ot 
the  desirability  of  preserving  it  should  themselves  set 
the  example  of  learning  to  speak  it  and  of  speaking  it. 

It  may  at  once  be  said  that  the  Gaelic  League  is  firmly 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  securing  for  Irish  the  pos- 
ition in  education  which  Mr.  Rolleston  asks  for  it,  and 
that  the  League  has  had  that  object  in  view  since  long 
before  Mr.  Rolleston’s  interest  in  the  subject  was 
discovered . If  reference  is  made  to  the  Belfast  Irish  News 
of  October  14th,  1895,  and  following  days,  the  case  for 
Irish  in  the  schools  will  be  found  stated  on  behalf  of  the 
Gaelic  League  at  least  as  forcibly  as  Mr.  Rolleston 
has  stated  it.  In  a short  time,  the  Gaelic  League  hopes 
^ have  that  case  more  thoroughly  and  clearly  made  and 
brought  before  the  public  than  it  has  ever  yet  been. 
Reasonable  reflexion  will  show  that  there  is  nothing  in 
all  this  incompatible  with  the  view  that  the  position  of 
Irish  in  the  home  and  by  the  fireside  is  the  main  thing 
to  be  secured.  Certainly  the  policy  of  making  the 
teaching  of  Irish  a powerful  auxiliary  force  is  not  what 
has  brought  the  language  to  its  present  plight.  Nor  has 
that  plight  resulted  from  any  efforts  to  make  the  preser- 
vation of  the  language  a national  principle  among  the 
Irish-speaking  people,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  such 
efforts  have  not  been  made.  Had  they  been  made,  the 
result  would  be  what  it  has  been  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Rolleston  has  not  given  us  his  views  as  to  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  secure  that  Irish  shall  be  made  the 
medium  of  primary  instruction  in  Irish-speaking  districts. 
Possibly  the  Gaelic  League,  were  it  in  a position  to 
point  to  countless  resolutions  passed  on  the  subject, 
might  escape  some  of  his  criticism.  But  the  policy  of 
resolutions  has  had  a long  trial  and  has  been  found 
wanting.  The  only  effect  of  resolutions  for  some  years 
back  has  been  to  crystallise  the  educational  authorities 
in  their  policy  of  ignoring  the  Irish  language.  Only  the 
other  day  the  National  Board  took  the  backward  step 
of  removing  Irish  from  the  programme  for  assistant 
inspectorship.  This  after  twelve  years  of  resolutions 
by  the  National  Teachers  Congresses,  by  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language,  and  by  numbers 
of  meetings  and  conferences  in  support  of  the  Irish 


* The  Echo.  Gaelic  mac  alla. 


How  to  5ave  the  Irish  Language. 


IT  is  difficult  to  see  why  traces  of  animus  should  be 
allowed  to  obscure  our  clearer  view  on  this  im- 
portant question,  how  our  language  is  to  be  preserved. 
Every  person  who  has  had  practical  connexion  with  the 
movement  for  its  preservation  and  who  has  learned  the 
facts  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Irish  language  in  all 
itsrelationsmust  agree  with  Mr.T.  W.  Rolleston, to  whom 
Mr.  Dixon  rightly  ascribes  a want  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject, — that  to  restore  the  Irish  language  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  plant  in  the  minds  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  still  speak  it  the  esteem  and  appreciation 
which  it  deserves.  That  this  “ can  only  be  done  by  ” 
teaching  through  the  medium  of  Irish  in  the  primary 


language  movement. 

‘It  is  clear  then,  that  the  authorities  will  yield  to  nothing 
short  of  the  general  voice  of  public  opinion,  and  especially 
to  the  expression  of  a desire  for  the  proper  utilization  of 
Irish  in  primary  education  on  the  part  of  those  having 
the  local  control  of  primary  education  in  the  Irish-speaking 
districts.  To  form  and  educate  public  opinion  on  the 
subject  has  been  the  work  of  the  Gaelic  League  during 
the  two  and  a half  years  it  has  been  before  the  public. 
Three  years  ago  the  Irish  language  movement  was 
almost  at  a dead  point.  Whence  the  force  came  that 
carried  it  over  the  dead  point  and  has  since  given  it  an 
ever-increasing  momentum,  any  Irish  journalist,  any  of 
the  thousands  of  fresh  students  of  Irish  may  tell. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  an  agitation,  be  it 
ever  so  successful,  may  take  in  introducing,  the  desired 
change  in  primary  schools.  Recent  experience  shows 
how  slowly  the  wheels  of  change  move  in  the  Education 
Deparment.  In  the  meantime,  is  every  other  aspect  of 
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the  case,  every  other  way  of  bettering  the  position  of  the 
language,  to  be  neglected  ? Or  is  the  sole  exception  to 
be  made  in  favour  of  an  Irish-English  dictionary 
Must  we  abandon  the  formation  of  societies,  the  conduct 
of  classes,  the  publication  of  books,  the  Gaelic  Journal, 
the  spreading  of  information,  and  all  things  else,  to  direct 
our  whole  energies  towards  this  one  point  ? It  is  as  if  a 
general  with  his  council  of  officers  decided  to  attack  one 
point  in  the  walls  of  a city,  and  marched  against  it  without 
artillery,  without  commissariat,  without  even  troops— 
and  this  because  a non-combatant  spectator  airily  offered 
the  superfluous  information  that  this  point  must  be 
carried  or  success  would  be  impossible. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  Mr.  Rolleston’s  paper 
in  which  he  is  judiciously  unspecific.  What  are  “the 
efforts  of  the  past  ” to  make  Irish  a medium  of  instruction, 
efforts  of  which  he  is  “ well  aware,’’  but  which  nobody 
dreamt  of  at  the  time  when  he  wroto  ? What  is  respon- 
sible for  the  great  deal  of  vague  talk  about  Irish  as  an 
instrument  of  culture  ? Who  are  those  whose  sympathy 
with  Irish  is  confined  to  addressing  meetings  and 
writing  to  newspapers  ? Surely  it  is  most  unfair  and 
ungenerous  for  one  in  Mr.  Rolleston’s  position — for  one 
with  his  “ lamentable  want  of  knowledge  ” — to  point 
such  taunts  at  the  Gaelic  League,  whose  President,  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde,  has  done  more  than  any  man  to  make 
this  question,  what  it  ought  always  to  have  been,  a 
national  question  ; whose  vice-president.  Father 
O’Growney,  has  wrecked  his  health  and  been  made  an 
exile  from  his  country  by  his  efforts, — practical  efforts, 
if  there  are  such — on  behalf  of  the  Irish  language ; 
whose  members,  many  of  them,  have  scorned  delights 
and  lived  laborious  days,  and  have  given  up  almost  their 
entire  leisure,  in  the  intervals  of  daily  work  to  the  Irish 
language.  When  Mr.  Rolleston  removes  his  want  of 
knowledge  on  this  whole  question,  seeking  sources  of 
information  outside  of  the  mass  of  correspondence 
which  his  lecture  on  Irish  literature  gave  rise  to,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  make  some  amend  for  his  extraord- 
inary misrepresentations  of  the  work  and  aims  of  the 
Gaelic  League.  There  is  no  visible  reason  for  hisanimus 
against  that  body.  It  would  surely  be  unjust  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  fact  that  some  members  of  the  Gaelic  League 
have  exercised  towards  him  the  right  of  criticism.  My 
own  view  is  that  some  of  that  criticism  was  too  warm 
and  too  acrid.  We  must  allow  a certain  rhetorical 
latitude,  even  to  admitting  that  a man  may  reasonably 
say  that  tne  Irish  language  is  “ gone  and  gone  for  ever,” 
and  again  that  “ there  is  still  time  to  save  it.” 

It  is  a commonplace  to  remark  that  Irishmen  (by 
an  accident  of  time,  I hope)  are  too  prone  to  emphasize 
their  points  of  difference  rather  than  their  points  of 
agreement.  It  is  in  the  same  disposition  that  we  often 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  aiming  as  a criticism 
what  we  could  more  advantageously  offer  as  a counsel. 
If  for  example  Mr.  Rolleston  came  as  a friend  to  a 
Gaelic  League  meeting- and  deprecated  “vague  talk 
about  the  glories  of  the  ancient  tongue,"  he  would  learn 
to  J^is  satisfaction  that  most  of  his  audience  thoroughly 
appreciated  his  sentiment,  and  even  that  many  ef  them 
had  anticipated  his  advice.  With  a view  to  extending 
the  grounds  of  sympathy,  let  me  follow  his  example  by 
winding  up  with  an  Irish  quotation— the  old  proverb, 
nVl  colas  gan  aon-tigkeas.  John  MacNeill 

* At  least  two  members  of  the  Gaelic  League  are  at  work  compiling 
materials  for  a 'dictionary.  But  the  task  is  not  so  simple  as  Mr. 
Rolleston  thinks,  nor  is  it  at  all  possible  without  philological  know- 
ledge. 


“ 50^  SAve  aU  heRe  o bless  the  v^oRk; 
Sal|s  Rortj.oF  the  hitt." 

T fNDER  this  heading  we  shall  record  from  month  to 
month  what  is  being  done  in  different  departments 
of  work  for  the  advancement  of  Ireland’s  cause,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  her  people.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, from  Literary  Societies  throughout  the  country, 
complete  reports  of  each  month’s  meetings. 

• ' » 

The  National  and  Literary  Societies. 

National  Literary  Society,  Dublin.— Dr.  Sigerson  gave  an  ex- 
cellent lecture  on  the  Brehon  Laws,  during  the  past  month  we  have 
received  no  communication  from  the  Secretary  in  regard  to  this  or 
to  Miss  Eleanor  Hull’s  lecture  on  Celtic  Literature.  The  National- 
ists of  Ireland,  and  outside  Ireland,  expect  good  wnrk  from  the 
National  Literary  Society.  It  would  be  possible  for  a society  like 
this  to  work  a great  revival  of  the  National  spirit  in  Ireland,  by  ex- 
erting an  educational  influence,  and  helping  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  keep  Ireland  disunited. 
Aiming  at  this  ourselves,  and  having  the  individual  support  of  the 
most  distinguished  literary  men,  and  active  members  of  the  society  ; 
we  have  a special  desire  to  be  kept  officially  informed  of  the  Society’s 
proceedings,  and  hope  that  this  appeal  to  the  council  will  secure  it 
for  us. — Editor  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

Irish  Literary  Society,  London.— Mr.  A.  P.  Graves,  Hon.  Sec., 
informs  us  that  the  lecture  session  closes  on  June  2nd,  with  a 
lecture  on  “ Aubrey  de  Vere’s  Poetry,”  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Trench.  A 
report  will  appear  in  our  July  number. 

Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. — The  Secretary  reports  that 
this  Society,  the  most  active  and  promising  in  the  Metropolis,  and 
perhaps  in  in  the  whole  country,  is  getting  together  a good  library 
for  the  use  of  members.  T/ie  Seanachie,  their  MSS.  Magazine,  is  as 
interesting  as  usual,  and  contributions  are  promised  from  it  to  our 
paper,  one  of  which  appears  in  the  present  number. 

Irish  Literary  Society,  Forest  Cate  London.— We  are  informed 
of  the  foundation  of  this  Literary  Society  which  we  feel  sure  will 
become  an  active  factor  in  the  promotion  of  Irish  Nationality, 
through  the  study  of  our  history,  language,  and  literature.  The 
Hon.  Sec.  requests  us  to  become  their  official  reporting  organ,  and 
we  most  willingly  agree  to  be  so. 

C.  J.  Kickham  Literary  Society.  --On  Sunday  evening.  May  29th, 
a public  lecture  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  above  society, 
by  Miss  Maud  Gonne,  on  “ Humbert’s  Invasion  of  Connaught." 
Mr.  Robert  Johnston  presided.  Miss  Gonne  began  by  saying  that 
an  English  general.  Lord  Wolsely,  she  believed,  had  boasted  that 
since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  British  soil  had  not  been 
insulted  by  the  presance  of  an  armed  invader.  She  had  come  that 
night  to  tell  them  the  story  of  a French  general,  Humbert,  who 
with  with  a gallant  band  of  1,000  French  soldiers  conquered  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  province  of  Connaught  at  a time  when  England 
had  150,000  trained  troops  in  Ireland.  She  would  remind  them 
that  the  military  relations  existing  between  France  and  Ireland  in 
the  past  constituted  the  one  element  of  an  international  character 
in  our  history.  We  might  be  proud  to  reflect  that  in  these  military 
relations  the  services  of  the  Irish  brigades  in  the  army  of  France 
compared  so  well  with  the  military  aid  rendered  in  turn  by  France 
to  Ireland.  Coming  on  to  speak  of  the  United  movement,  which 
culminated  in  ’98,  Miss  Gonne  said  that  we  should  never  forget 
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how  near  the  events  of  that  era  had  brought  us  to  freedom,  In  1796 
the  French  armament  under  Hoche,  with  Wolfe  Tone  as  prisoner, 
had  entered  Banlry  Bay,  only  to  be  driven  back  by  the  storm.  In  the 
following  year  the  Dutch  Republic  had  at  the  instance  of  France 
prepared  also  for  an  Irish  invasion,  only  to  be  prevented  by  similar 
mischance.  On  22nd  August,  ’98,  the  French  at  last  reached  Irish 
soil,  on  the  shores  of  Killala  Bay,  under  General  Humbert  and 
General  Saragen,  with  Matthew  Tone,  and  Bartholomew  Teeling 
in  their  ranks.  Miss  Gonne  vividly  related  the  sensation  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  the  war  vessels  ; the  capture  of  the  Bishop’s 
sons,  who  had  gone  out  mistaking  them  for  members  of  the  British 
fleet,  following  up  with  a description  of  the  taking  of  Killala  and 
Ballina;  the  advance  to  Castlebar,  when  6,000  English  troops, 
under  General  Lake,  disgraced  themselves  by  the  retreat  known  in 
history  as  the  Castlebar  Races.  The  attempt  to  foi  m a junction  with 
the  Irish  Insurgents  at  Granard,  and  advance  towards  Sligo,  with  con- 
tinual victorious  skirmishes  were  described.  The  final  disaster  of 
Ballinamuck  and  massacre  of  Irish  prisoners  of  war  were  vividly  re- 
lated, and  also  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  Matthew  Tone  and 
Teeling.  In  conclusion,  Miss  Gonne  said;  “I  am  sorry  to  end  my 
lecture  with  the  recital  of  these  tragic  events,  but  we  must  remember 
that  there  are  defeats  more  glorious  than  victories,  and  that  the 
blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  immortality.  The  honour  of  Ireland 
is  always  intact,  always  spotless.  I do  not  think  in  the  history  of 
the  world  there  is  another  nation  that  can  boast  of  having  carried 
on  so  stubborn  a fight  for  nationality  against  such  fearful  odds  as 
Ireland.  Those  heroes  who  fell  have  left  a record  of  glory  which 
shall  never  fade.  So  long  as  there  remains  an  Irishman  upon  the 
earth,  so  long  shall  their  names  and  examples  be  cherished.  From 
their  cold  graves  they  preach  to  us  with  an  eloquence  that  no  living 
voice  could  possess.  They  bid  us  tread  in  the  paths  which  they 
have  trod,  and  to  strive  and  never  rest  until  the  land  which  they 
loved  and  died  for  is  free.  We  may  feel  that  their  spirits  are  near 
us  in  the  hour  of  strife,  and  they  will  rejoice  when  for  us  the  hour 
of  victory  shall  dawn  at  last.” 


Amnesty. 

Liverpool  and  District  Amnesty  Association.— A large  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  St.  Anne  Street,  Sunday,  May  loth. 
Mr.  James  Murphy,  president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  D.  Connolly  pro- 
posed and  Mr.  J.  E.  Kenny  seconded  resolutions  demanding  the 
release  of  the  prisoners  and  defining  their  sentences  as  vindicative. 
Messrs.  G.  F.  Nugent,  Professor  Bernard,  Joseph  Boylan,  and  J. 
Golden  exported  the  resolution  which  was  passed  unanimously.— 
M.  Graham,  Hon  Sec. 

Wigan  Lancashire  Amnesty  Association.-CouncillorJ  M 'Quaid 

presided  over  a meeting,  May  loth,  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed,  ist.  “ That  this  meeting,  representing  15,000  Irish  people 
in  Wigan,  demand  the  unconditional  release  of  the  Irish  political 
prisoners  or  Irishmen  suffering  imprisonment  for  offences  arising 
out  of  politics.  2nd.  ” lhat  we  appeal  to  all  Irishmen  throughout 
the  world  to  join  as  one  in  making  this  demand,  and  express  our 
determination  never,  to  be  satisfied  till  these  men  are  set  free  and 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  their  families.” 

Belfast  Amnesty  Association. — On  Sunday,  May  24th,  Mr. 
Robert  Johnston,  president  of  above  branch,  was  presented  with  an 
illuminated  address,  setting  forth  his  service  to  the  National  cause 
and  wishing  him  success  in  his  commercial  career.  The  signatures 
to  the  address,  representing  a staunch  and  active  body  of  Northern 
Nationalists,  were  as  follows : — Henry  Dobbin,  VP.,  Belfast 
.\mnesty  Association;  P.  Sherlock,  treasurer;  B.  M'Cabe,  VP 
National  Club;  B.  M'Corley,  president,  C.  J.  Kickham  Society,’ 
and  John  Sullivan. 

Sunday,  May  31st.— An  important  meeting  was  held  in  the 
National  Hall,  Crown  Chambers.  Mr.  R.  Johnston  presided,  and 
hKss  Maude  Gonne  attended  and  spoke.  Messrs.  R.  M'Corly,  H. 


Dobbin,  P.  Kennedy,  Neill  Collins  and  J.  Mohan,  spoke  in  terms 
of  strongest  remonstrance  against  the  action  of  a section  of  persons 
in  Belfast,  who  had  refused  to  support  the  amnesty  movement  some 
months  ago,  or  to  attend  the  meetings  in  November,  addressed  by 
Miss  Gonne,  Mr.  Egan,  and  representatives  of  the  Dublin  and 
London  executives ; but  who  were  new  posing  as  supporters  of 
Amnesty.  Mr.  R.  Johnston  said  that  the  action  of  those  who 
turned  the  sufferings  of  these  prisoners  to  political  ends  was  most 
contemptible ; bnt,  at  the  same  time,  it  showed  that  the  release  of 
the  prisoners  was  probable.  The  meeting  in  question,  composed 
of  speakers  who  had  refused  to  stand  on  the  amnesty  platform,  but 
who  used  amnesty  now  on  their  own  political  platform,  was  beneath 
the  recognition  of  honest  workers  like  themselves.  Miss  Milligan 
drew  attention  to  the  action  of  the  London  Amnesty  Association  in 
a similar  case,  they  should  act  on  that  as  a precedent.  Miss  Gonne 
said  this  meeting  was  merely  a sign  of  the  times,  the  conservatives 
were  going  in  the  same  direction. 


Lectures  Here  and  There. 

Lectures  on  National  History  in  the  North.  — Miss  A.  L. 
Milligan,  Editor,  the  Shan  Van  Vocht,  during  the  month  of  May, 
made  a tour  through  the  north-west,  attending  the  Gaelic  Language 
Congress  in  Donegal,  and  lecturing  thereon  “Red  Hugh  O'Donnell,” 
in  the  Town  Hall,  May  nth.  On  Thursday,  May  14th,  she 
lectured  to  the  William  Collins  Branch  of  the  National  Eoresters, 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Strabane,  on  "The  King’s  Chieftains  at  Tir- 
owen,”  prefixing  her  address  by  a eulogy  of  the  good  work  the 
Eoresters  are  doing  throughout  Ireland.  In  their  branch  names 
they  honoured  men  like  Emmet  and  Tone  who  had  died  for  Ireland  ; 
their  banners  of  Ireland’s  own  immortal  green  lifted  up  the  portraits 
of  patriots  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  and  impressionable,  and 
their  bands  discoursed  stirring  National  music.  Miss  Milligan  was 
presented  with  a bouquet  by  the  Foresters.  At  Omagh,  June  ist. 
Miss  Milligan  lectured  on  " Hugh  Roe  O’Donnell,”  to  a large  and 
representative  audience.  Monsignor  MacNamee,  P.P.,  presiding- 
In  the  course  of  her  address  she  referred  briefly  to  the  recent  death 
of  Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  S.J.,  from  whose  scholarly  edition  of 
O’Clery’s  life  she  had  occasion  to  quote.  A bouquet  of  exquisite 
hot-house  flowers  and  white  irises  was  presented  to  the  lecturer  in 
graceful  allusion  to  her  pseudonym  “ Iris.” 


The  Irish  Language. 

Gaelic  League  Congress  in  Donegall.— Saturday,  May  9th. 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Donegall  Branch  Gaelic  League  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  and  was  attended  by  representatives  from  Irish 
speaking  districts,  any  by  Mr.  John  M’Neill,  editor,  Gaelic  Journal, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd,  Dublin;  Dr.  Sinclair  Boyd,  Mr.  P.  M'Ginley,  Mr. 
Hussey,  and  Miss  Milligan,  from  Belfast,  Rev.  E.  Cassidy,  C.C., 
who  presided,  gave  an  eloquent  oration  in  Irish  ; the  resolutions 
were  proposed  in  globo,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shee,  Protestant  rector  of 
Mouni  Charles,  who  delighted  the  audience  with  his  fluent  Kerry 
Irish.  Mr.  Bonner  teacher  of  the  Gaelic  class  in  Donegal,  Mr.  Ward, 
Killybegs  ; P.  J.  Gallagher,  Solicitor;  Mr.  M'Ginley,  and  others 
spoke  in  Irish;  Dr.  Boyd,  Mr.  M'Manus  ("Mac”),  Secretary  of  the 
branch,  and  Miss  Milligan  used  the  Saxon  tongue,  with  humble 
apologies  and  promises  to  work  hard  and  do  better  next  time.  Mr. 
M'Manus  made  a most  practical  suggestion  as  to  getting  the  ]}eople 
generally  into  touch  with  the  Gaelic  language  movement,  by  ad- 
dresses at  the  Chapel  gates  and  at  social  gatherings.  In  the  course 
of  the  meeting  ” The  Harp  That  Once”  was  sweetly  rendered  in 
Irish,  by  Father  Cassidy,  Miss  Gallon,  and  Miss  Bonner.  Letters 
were  read  from  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell, 
Bishop  of  Raphoe,  and  others.  A banquet  to  the  delegates  con- 
cluded a pleasant  day,  and  at  next  morning’s  service  Father  Cassidy, 
C.C,,  who  officiated,  gave  the  Credo  Confiteor,  Ave  Muria  and  Pater- 
nosier  in  Irish 
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A Soldier  for  Ireland. 

" And  why  do  they  wear  the  red  coats, 

In  my  dreams  at  night  I heard  it 

And  where  are  the  coats  of  green 

You  sang  of  in  the  backwoods — 

And  the  ‘sabre,  pike,  and  skene  ? ' ” 

Drifting  across  the  sea, 

" Some  day  when  you  have  grown  a man,” 

A voice  that  kept  ever  calling 

I said  ” My  boy  shall  know 

On  my  little  boy  and  me; 

Poor  Ireland’s  chequered  history — 

My  little  boy  with  the  dusky  hair, 

Her  heritage  of  woe.” 

And  the  Irish  eyes  of  grey,  c 

” She  wears  a crown  of  sorrow. 

That  never  had  seen  the  shamrock-sod, 

She  has  drunk  a draught  of  gall. 

Nor  the  blue  hills  far  away. 

And  oftentimes  her  traitorous  sons 

It  was  the  sorrowful  Mother 

Trampled  her  worst  of  all ; 

But  ’neath  her  banner  gallant  hearts 

Bidding  her  exiles  home. 

Made  many  a fearless  stand — 

So  my  little  boy  and  I set  sail 

They  failed,  alas,  and  the  martyrs'  graves 

O’er  leagues  of  severing  foam ; 

Are  thick  throughout  the  land.” 

I came,  soul  wrung,  as  exiles  come, 

“ These  are  the  English  soldiers. 

Full  of  the  bitter  past. 

Guarding  lest  any  raise 

Ah  ! why  did  you  call  me,  Mother  dear, 

Her  lowly  dear  head  from  the  dust. 

To  break  my  heart  at  last  ? 

Or  strike  her  harp  in  praise.” 

We  knelt  to  pray  in  the  old  churchyard. 

Into  my  little  boy’s  grey  eyes, 

A flame  of  hatred  sprung. 

Where  my  kindred  lie  at  rest. 

And  his  voice  rang  clearly  passionate. 

I dropped  hot  tears  where  my  first  love  sleeps. 

The  marching  men  among. 

The  blue-eyed  and  the  best ; 

" Father,  when  I am  grown  a man. 

'Twas  she  gave  the  kiss  to  my  pike's  keen  blade. 

A soldier  I shall  be. 

Ere  I stole  to  the  midnight  drill — 

To  fight  for  her,  to  die  for  her. 

She.keeps  her  glory  of  sunny  curls. 

So  that  it  sets  her  free; 

- And  her  beauty  in  heaven  still. 

A soldier  for  Ireland,  father. 

We  wandered  into  the  city. 

A soldier  to  wear  the  green — 

And  not  a red-coat  on  her  shores 

Past  the  statues  that  grandly  tell 

Shall  evermore  be  seen.” 

Of  the  brave  and  gifted — long  dead  and  gone — 

Oh,  what  a joy  to  know  his  soul 

Who  cherished  our  country  well. 

Had  caught  the -knowledge  too. 

Past  the  pillared  halls,  where  the  fatal  bond 

That  there  is  work  in  Ireland  still 

That  left  us  enslaved,  disgraced. 

For  willing  hands  to  do; 

Our  once  proud  Nation  the  Saxon’s  thrall 

Work  for  the  strong  and  for  the  weak — 

And  the  scorn  of  the  world,  was  traced. 

Work  that  shall  yet  prevail — 

We  trod  in  the  martyrs’  footsteps. 

And  love  and  loyalty  to  cheer. 

Should  hope  grow  faint  or  fail. 

Gazed  at  the  Tower  of  shame, 

’Tis  my  prayer  to  Thee,  kind  God  on  High, 

While  here  and  there  in  the  Castle  Square 

That  some  morn  he  may  take 

The  red-coats  went  and  came ; 

His  place  in  the  rush  upon  the  foe. 

And  my  little  boy,  bright-faced,  alert, 

For  her  beloved  sake; 

Spake  in  a child’s  quick  way 

And  may  he  hail  with  a freeman’s  pride. 

Father,  who  are  the  marching  men. 

When  I shall  have  passed  away — 

And  whom  do  they  fight  to-day  ? ” 

The  sunburst  glow  on  the  Mother’s  brow. 

And  the  Dawning  of  the  Day.  Etkna  Carbery. 
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Denis  Driscoll’s  Wife: 

A True  Story. 

By  Victor  O’D.  Power. 


HE  first  time  I saw  Norah,  or,  as  she  was 
more  usually  called,  “Norrie”  Mahony, 
was  on  a certain  September  afternoon, 
many  years  ago,  as  I was  taking  a quiet 
stroll  along  the  cliff-path,  leading  south- 
eastward from  Glandore,  away  down  in 
West  Cork,  that  land  of  romance  and  beauty. 

Coming  suddenly  to  a bend  of  the  winding  path  over 
the  cliffs — hundreds  of  feet  below  which  the  white- 
crested  billows  rolled  joyously  inshore — the  sound  of 
voices  was  borne  upon  my  ear ; and,  pausing  and  glanc- 
ing upwards  a little,  I beheld,  seated  amid  the  heathy 
crags  above  the  path,  two  figures  : those  of  Conn  Sulli- 
van and  Norah  Mahony,  as  handsome  a bouchal  and 
colleen  as  you  could  have  found  even  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, which  is,  and  always  was,  to  my  mind,  rather  re- 
markable for  its  types  of  male  and  female  beauty. 

Norah,  with  her  soft,  dark  eyes  and  fair  skin,  and 
lustrous,  ebon  hair,  was  laughing  merrily  and  showing 
all  her  white  teeth,  at  some  joke  or  other  of  her  good- 
looking  sweetheart’s — for  such,  I had  heard,  blue-eyed, 
golden-haired  Conn  really,  though  secretly,  was. 

“ A pity  if  her  people  don’t  allow  her  to  marry  the 
man  she  loves,”  I thought,  as  I passed  on\vard  ; for  al- 
though I had  never  before  seen  Norah  Mahony,  I knew 
at  once  that  it  was  she  ; and  I remembered  hearing  from 
someone  or  other  that  Conn  was  only  a fisherman,  and 
that  Norah’s  father  wouldn’t  give  his  daughter  to  any- 
one of  less  pretensions  than  a farmer. 

“ An’  her  heart  is  tied  in  Conn  Sullivan,”  my  inform- 
ant had  added.  “ An’  it  will  surely  end  badly  if  they 
don’t  let  her  have  him.” 

The  vision  of  the  girl’s  lovely,  wild-rose  face,  with  its 
dark,  brilliant  eyes,  animated  features,  and  smiling, 
carmine  lips,  haunted  me  for  the  remainder  of  that 
evening.  The  thousand  charms  of  sea  and  sky,  of 
heathy  crags  and  wheeling  sea-birds,  were  not  sufficient 
to  distract  my  attention  therefrom.  For  Norah’s  was 
an  uncommon  type  of  face,  and  a kind  of  presage  flashed 
across  me,  I remember,  that  the  girl's  fate  would  be  also 
uncommon.  Somehow  she  did  not  seem  to  be  cast  in 
the  mould  of  ordinary  mortals  ; and  for  her,  I vaguely 
felt,  destiny  had  some  strange  experiences  in  store. 

“ "Will  she  elope  with  Conn  ? Will  she  go  abroad  ? 
Will  she  afterwards  tire  of  that  blue  eyed  fisher  boy  ” — 
for  almost  a boy  he  looked--'*  and  will  some  artist  see 
her  beautiful  face,  and  paint  it,  and  make  her  famous  ? 
Will  she ? ” 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  roved  my  careless  fancy,  with 
the  monotone  of  the  surge  below,  and  the  wistful  rustle 


of  the  autumn  breeze  amid  the  fading  heath  and 
yellowing  bracken,  to  stimulate  the  vagrant  reverie. 

There  are  days  and  evenings  that  standout  in  memory 
from  the  shadowed  background  of  hundreds  of  forgotten 
days  and  evenings,  just  as  a hill-side,  catching  a sun- 
beam, seems  to  start  forth  from  the  clouded  mountain- 
chain  behind  it. 

And  this  evening  was  one  of  such.  It  often  returns 
to  me  amid  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  life,  returns  to  me  so 
vividly  that  I hear  again  the  measured  beat  of  the  waves 
below  the  cliffs,  and  the  whisper  of  the  wind  in  the 
heather,  and  see  again  Norah’s  dark  eyes  and  lovely 
speaking  face,  peeping  down  amid  the  bracken,  with  the 
rugged  crags  piled  up  behind  her,  against  the  pearl  and 
opal  tints  of  the  autumn  sky. 

Time  passed  away,  and  many  years  went  by  : ten — 
twelve — fifteen  years,  and  although  I had  occasionally 
during  that  time  re-visited  the  south-west  of  Munster,  I 
had  heard  little  or  nothing  of  Norah  Mahony’s  fortunes, 
and  I concluded,  in  a vague  kind  of  way,  that  she  had 
married  Conn  and  left  the  country. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  I had  not  specially 
asked  after  her,  seeing  that  she  had  so  interested  me  on 
that  first  evening  I saw  her.  But,  as  I have  already  said, 
that  impression  remained  bright  and  changeless,  and  it 
was  so  pleasant  a recollection  that,  perhaps,  I hesitated 
to  mar  it  by  risking  any  sorrowful  discoveries,  and  so 
refrained  from  inquiry. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  fifteen  “long”  years  passed  away, 
and  I found  myself,  one  winter’s  night,  by  the  glowing 
turf-fire  of  good  old  Kitty  Callanan,  up  among  the 
mountains,  some  miles  from  Glandore,  and  within  a stone’s- 
throw  almost  of  the  sequestered  “loch”  of  Corran. 

Well,  old  Kitty  was  as  usual  in  a talkative  mood,  and, 
among  other  matters,  she  suddenly  brought  up  the  name 
of  “Norrie  Mahony,”  and,  then  and  there,  told  me  the 
strange,  pathetic,  even  tragic  story  which  has  haunted 
me  ever  since. 

Old  Kitty  lingered,  in  minute  detail,  over  the  story, 
for  she  had  known  Norah  well ; and  as  I listened  to  her 
graphic  sentences,  I almost  believed  that  I,  too,  had 
witnessed  the  incidents  described  by  the  old  woman  with 
that  picturesqueness  and  natural  eloquence  and  dramatic 
vigour  that  only  a West  Cor^  woman,  I verily  believe, 
can  call  to  her  command  at  will. 

I shall  give  here,  however,  but  an  outline  of  old  Kitty’s 
true  story. 

Norah  Mahony,  it  appeared,  then,  had  been  forced 
by  her  parents  to  break  off  with  Conn ; for  shortly  after 
the  time  —fifteen  years  before — that  I had  seen  them 
together  on  the  cliff,  a “ match  ” was  introduced  to 
Norah’s  father,  and  Mike  Mahony  instantly  decided  that 
his  daughter  should  accept  the  offer. 

The  farm  was  a good  one,  “you  couldn’t  see  the  likes 
of  the  house  an’  out-buildings  between  this  an’  the  city 
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of  Cork,’’  and,  last  and  least  consideration  of  all,  in  such 
cases — the  man  was  Denis  Driscoll,  a “hearty,  sensible, 
steady,  clane  lump  of  a man,’’  of  five-and-thirty  or  so  at 
the  time— a self-contained,  silent,  and  outwardly  cold 
man,  I gathered  from  Kitty’s  story,  but  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, a good  man,  and  an  excellent  “match.” 

To  be  sure,  Norah  was  only  a slip  of  a colleen  of 
eighteen  or  thereabouts;  but,  then  that  didn’t  matter,  and 
after  all,  thirty-five  wasn’t  so  very  old  either. 

And  Conn  was  away  at  the  time  off  the  coast  of  Balti- 
more, at  the  fishing — poor,  blue-eyed  Conn,  I reflected, 
with  his  bright,  sunny  face,  and  his  yellow  locks,  and 
his  youth — and  Norah  had  no  chance  of  having  a talk 
with  her  former  sweetheart. 

For  a whole  week  she  never  stopped  crying,  day  after 
day,  day  after  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  she 
became  the  wife  of  Denis  Driscoll. 

I have  known  of  many  such  marriages  among  the 
farming  classes  in  Munstér  and  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  the  marvel  is,  that  they  seem,  as  a rule,  to  turn 
out  happily,  or,  at  least,  contentedly  enough  after  all. 
And,  for  a few  years,  even  this  marriage,  it  appeared,  was 
no  exception  to  that  rule. 

Three  children  were  born  to  Norah  and  Denis  Driscoll, 
and  Denis,  in  his  own  undemonstrative  way,  loved  his 
wife,  as  only  men  of  his  deep,  self-contained  nature  can 
love,  loved  her  with  a species  of  idolatry,  it  seemed  ; but, 
unfortunately,  such  a love,  although  slow  to  alter,  is  often- 
times quick  to  admit  the  spectre — jealousy — beyond  its 
threshold.  And,  little  by  little,  Denis  Driscoll  became 
the  victim  of  this  insidious  fiend. 

W hispers  reached  his  ears  that  Conn,  who  had  never 
since  married,  used  to  meet  Norah  here  and  there,  and 
walk  and  talk  with  her;  and  the  old  story  of  the  courtship 
of  these  two  now,  for  the  first  time,  strange  to  say,  also 
came  to  Denis  Driscoll’s  ears. 

Conn  was  young  and  handsome,  “wid  coaxin’  blue 

eyes  an  a skin  like  a colleen’s” — as  Kitty  described  him 

“an  he  could  play  the  fiddle  till  you’d  dhrop  asleep 
listenin  to  him,  an’  sure  his  singin’  an’  dancin’  was 
known  to  ivery  wan  for  miles  around,  why ! ” 

And  as  she  gave  this  vivid  picture  of  Conn,  I mentally 
placed  Denis  Driscoll — dark,  silent,  grim,  middle- 
aged  Denis — beside  “this  deludherin’  boy,”  and  I sighed 
for  Norah.  Poor  Norah  ! Alas,  alas  ! 

Well,  one  thing  led  to  another,  and  it  was  said  that 
Denis  was  growing  hard  and  tyrannical  with  his  young 
wife  ; and  at  last  the  climax  came. 

One^  stormy,  spring  evening  the  tidings  reached 
Norah’s  house  that  Conn’s  boat  had  been  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks  hard  by  the  cliff  of  File-na-Shouk, 
and  he  himself  had  been  rescued  from  the  waves  and 
now  lay  dying  in  his  cottage  at  Reen-o-Grena. 

Norah  was  rocking  the  cradle,  in  which  lay  her 
youngest  born,  as  Thady  Bawn  ran  in,  breathless,  to  the 
farm-kitchen  with  these  tidings.  Denis  was  smoking 


moodily  in  the  ingle.  The  two  children  were 
curled  up  opposite  the  turf  fire,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
mother  whom  they  loved. 

As  Thady’s  words  fell  upon  Norah’s  ear  she  started 
up  with  such  a cry  that  even  Denis  Driscoll’s  nerves 
were  shaken  ; then  her  lips  whitened,  and  she  sank  back 
on  the  settle,  gasping  for  breath.  But  in  a moment  she 
rallied. 

She  rose  to  her  feet  again  and  tottered  across  the 
kitchen  to  the  door  leading  to  her  bedroom  beyond. 

Denis  Driscoll’s  gloomy  eyes  followed  her  movements. 
A dark  flush  mounted  to  his  temples.  The  old  jealousy 
sprang  up  in  his  heart  more  fiercely  than  ever  before. 

He,  too,  rose.  He  stepped  across  the  kitchen  and 
entered  the  room  beyond  just  as  Norah  was  mechanic- 
ally throwing  her  hooded  cloak  over  her  shoulders. 

“ What’s  this  about,  woman  ? ” he  demanded  harshly, 
and  his  heavy  hand  fell  upon  the  cloak,  as  if  he  was 
about  to  remove  it  forcibly  from  his  wife’s  shoulders. 

“ No,  no,  Denis,  no!”  she  wailed,  springing  past  him 
and  away  to  the  door  leading  into  the  ban.  “ Conn  is 
dying;  I must  see  him  before  he  dies.” 

She  was  already  in  the  open  air,  out  in  the  stormy 
darkness,  but  Denis  pursued  her  and  laid  his  iron  hand 
upon  her  arm. 

“ If  you  go  to  him  you  may  stay  with  him,”  he  cried 
furiously.  “ You’ll  not  return  here  ever  again.” 

The  two  older  children  were  crying,  and  forcing  their 
way  out  of  the  house  to  follow  their  mother;  but  as 
Norah  hastened  away,  with  a suppressed  sob,  into  the 
darkness,  Denis  roughly  seized  the  children  and  almost 
flung  them  back  into  the  kitchen,  then  turned  to  the 
door  and  slammed  it  to,  with  all  his  might,  and  with  a 
bitter  and  terrible  oath. 

“ She’s  gone,  and  she’ll  never  again  enter  this  house!  ” 
he  mustered,  beside  himself  with  the  madness  of  jealousy. 
“ An’  you  too,”  and  he  turned  suddenly  to  Thady  Bawn. 
“Away  with  you!  It  was  you  who  brought  the  news 
here,  ye  long-tongued  naigur.  Out  of  my  sight,  I say, 
or  by  G — , I’ll  make  hniss  of  your  bones!  ” 

And  Denis  Driscoll’s  threat  was  no  idle  one,  as  events 
proved. 

He  sternly  refused  to  receive  his  wife  back  again, 
when,  on  the  following  morning,  a messenger  arrived 
from  Norah — an  ill-chosen  ambassadress  enough,  too, 
seeing  that  she  was  a cousin  of  Conn’s;  but  Norah,  I 
suppose,  could  find  no  one  else  to  undertake  the  mission. 

Conn  was  better  and  all  danger  was  gone  by ; Norah 
would  come  back  in  the  evening  to  her  home : such  was 
the  gist  of  the  message. 

But  Denis  was  as  adamant.  And,  “to  make  a long 
story  short,”  he  adhered  to  his  decision ; and  Norah  found 
herself  an  outcast  from  home,  husband,  and  children. 

Over  this  part  of  Kitty’s  story  I would  gladly  draw 
a veil : but  the  cruel  facts  cannot  be  hidden. 
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Whether  it  was  that  Norah,  in  her  desperation,  be- 
came slightly  deranged  or  not  I cannot  say,  and  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  her  mind  did  become  unhinged. 

Certain  it  was,  that  within  a week  or  two  after  the 
night  she  left  her  home,  Norah,  in  secret  and  at  night, 
accompanied  Conn  to  Cork  city  and  sailed  with  him  for 
England  on  the  following  day. 

You  may  ask  how  it  had  happened  that  her  own 
people  had  not  interfered  and  offered  a temporary  shelter 
to  her  in  her  hour  of  trouble. 

But  the  truth  was,  I believe,  that  they  were  so  indig- 
nant with  her  for  permitting  her  name  to  get  spoken  of 
again  with  Conn’s  that  they  one  and  all  decided  “to  wash 
their  hands  of  her,”  and  “as  she  had  made  her  bed  to 
let  her  lie  on  it,”  and  to  observe  many  other  sound, 
unfatiguing,  if  scarcely  charitable,  axioms  of  worldly 
philosophy. 

Well — for  I must  not  linger  over  all  this — two  years 
went  by,  and  no  tidings  of  Norah  reached  her  former 
home. 

Denis  Driscoll  was  an  altered  man.  Silent  and 
reserved  he  had  ever  been.  Now  he  was  utterly  un- 
approachable. He  had  aged  during  the  past  couple  of 
years,  and  looked  indeed  ten  years  older.  His  hair,  too, 
had  turned  grey,  and  he  stooped  as  he  walked. 

But  no  one  dared  to  sympathize  with  him : and  so 
sensitively  did  he  shrink  from  any  such  words  of  so-called 
“comfort,”  that  he  kept  all  women  folk  out  of  his  house 
ever  since  his  wife’s  departure,  and  he  himself  attended 
to  the  three  children,  and  so  dragged  out  a wretched, 
embittered  life. 

And  the  two  older  children  were  always  crying,  crying 
for  the  absent  one — and  the  iron  entered  the  soul  of 
Denis  Driscoll  as  he  listened  and  could  not  comfort  them. 

So  two  years— two  dreadful  years — crawled  drearily 
by,  and  one  February  evening,  just  between  twilight  and 
night,  Denis  was  seated  in  his  corner  by  the  flickering 
turf  fire,  and  the  wind  and  rain  were  keening  and  tapping 
at  the  window,  like  lost  spirits,  and  the  children  were 
asleep  on  the  hearth,  and  slowly,  very  slowly  and  timidly, 
as  it  seemed,  the  door  opened  and  a woman's  figure 
crossed  the  threshold  and  stood  in  the  semi-darkness  by 
the  door. 

Denis  glanced  round  sharply,  and  started  and  suppressed 
a cry.  He  did  not  want  to  frighten  the  children.  But 
a great  dread  stole  over  him,  and  the  cold  sweat  broke 
forth  upon  his  brow. 

This  silent  figure — this  woman’s  figure — was  it  a 
shadowy  messenger  come  to  tell  him  that  Norah  was 
dead  ? 

“Who,  who  are  ye,  woman?”  he  gasped,  summoning 
up  his  courage  at  last.  “Spake,  spake!  in  the  name  o’ 
God,  who  are  ye  an’  what  brings  ye  here  ?” 

Then  the  woman  tottered  forward  into  the  firelight, 
and  the  ragged  hood  dropped  from  her  head,  and  Denis 


saw  before  him  the  pale,  spectral  face  and  form  of  his 
wife. 

Her  tattered  garments  clung,  drenched  with  the  rain, 
to  her  starved  and  weary  limbs.  Her  cheeks  and  eyes 
were  hollow.  Her  once  ebon  hair  was  streaked  with 
white.  She  looked  to  be  an  old,  old  woman ; but  flesh 
and  blood  she  was  : no  ghost.  And  presently  her  voice 
was  heard — like  an  echo  out  of  the  grave  itself. 

“ Denis,  I have  come  back  again.  I have  come  back 
to — to— the  childherl” 

Her  voice  broke  down,  at  these  words,  and  she  sank 
upon  the  hearthstone,  and  lay  there,  huddled  up  like  a 
corpse,  save  for  the  long-drawn  sobs  that  seemed  to  rend 
her  frail  body  in  every  nerve  and  fibre. 

Denis  Driscoll  stood  looking  down  at  her : and  a strange 
silence  followed. 

In  that  pause,  I think,  the  man  must  have  put  years 
and  years  of  life  over  him : for  mark  ! — his  love  for  her 
had  never  been  killed  by  her  conduct.  He  still  loved 
her — almost  as  he  had  loved  her  on  the  day  she  stood 
beside  him  by  God’s  altar,  an  unloving  victim  to  the 
tyranny  of  custom ; although,  to  give  him  his  due,  Denis 
had  never  guessed,  at  that  time,  Norah’s  heart’s  secret. 

For  ten  minutes  at  least  no  word  was  spoken. 

The  children  slept  on.  Little  knew  they  of  what  had 
happened  I And  the  cowering  woman,  sobbing  her 
heart  out  at  Denis  Driscoll’s  feet,  seemed  to  be  un- 
conscious, as  yet,  that  her  “ childher  ” were  now  resting 
once  again,  beside  her  knees. 

The  past  had  repeated  itself  in  this  one  detail — but  in 
every  other,  how  altered  was  the  situation ! 

And  at  last,  at  last  that  silence  was  broken.  To  her 
dying  hour,  the  words  that  Denis  Driscoll  now  uttered 
remained  in  his  wife’s  ears  and  never  seemed  to  leave 
them ; for  never  again,  until  that  last  hour  had  come,  did 
he  address  her,  after  this. 

“ You  have  come  back,  ye  say,  to  the  childher. 

. You’re  welcome  ; they’ve  missed  you  sorely, 
an’  no  woman’s  hand  ever  touched  ’em  since,  since  you 
went  away.  . . . You  can  stay  here  and  look  afther 

’em  as  long  as  ye  live.  I’ll  ax  no  questions  of  ye,  now, 
or  for  evermore.  Food  and  drink,  an’  clothin’  and 
shelter  ye’ll  have  for  your  lifetime,  and  a dacint  burial  if 
I live  afther  ye,  when  ye  die.” 

Then  he  paused  for  a moment,  and  drew  in  his  breath 
hard,  and  his  face  was  white  and  haggard. 

“ But  to  W2Í,  you’ll  be  gsif  ye  never  crossed  the  thrashol’ 
again.  Ye  must  never  spake  to  me,  never  seem  to 
notice  me,  no  more  than  if  I wasn’t  here  at  all.  My  wife 
died/oz  me,  and  was  buried  two  year  ago.  I’ll  meet  her 
and  know  her  no  more  on  this  side  o’  the  grave.  Those 
are  the  last  words  I’ll  ever  spake  to  ye  in  this  world.  . . 

Now  ye  undherstand  all.  . . . Rise  and  get  your 

supper  and  put  on  your  good  clothes.  They’re  all  where 
ye  left  em  ; no  wan  touched  ’em  since.  An’  now  I’ll  go 
out  for  a bit  in  the  fresh  air,  for  I feel  I wants  it  some- 
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how,  an’,  an’,  when  I come  back  again  no  other  word 
will  pass  my  lips.” 

His  voice  faltered,  but  he  turned  away  quickly,  and 
almost  Hung  himself  into  the  night. 

When  he  returned,  shortly  before  midnight,  his  face 
was  like  the  face  of  a corpse  dead  for  many  hours. 

“And  did  he  really  never  speak  to  her  afterwards?” 
I asked  of  old  Kitty,  w'hen  I had  cleared  my  throat  a 
little  of  a lump  that  had  risen  during  the  past  few 
minutes. 

“ Never  again,  God  help  us ! She  lived  for  eight  year 
afther,  until  the  childher  were  brave  and  sthrong ; and 
never  a kinder  woman,  or  a betther  mother  stud  on  this 
earth  for  thim  eight  years.  An’  sure  her  heart  was  breakin’ 
all  the  time  ; for  she  seen  now  what  Denis  really  was  — 
seen  all  his  goodness  and  kindness  when  it  was  too  late, 
why ! . . . Conn,  I b’lieve,  had  left  her  alone  in 

London,  where  he  was  workin’  at  the  docks,  and  married 
a widda  woman,  and  Norrie  put  a year’s  terrible  hard- 
ship over  her  before  she  faced  for  home  again.  Star- 
vation an’  longin’  for  the  childher  dhruv  her  back,  an’ 
then  love  for  her  husband  come  to  her  at  last,  when, 
W'hen,  as  I’m  telling  ye,  it  was  too  late ! ” 

And  Denis,  what  of  him  ? 

I gathered  from  Kitty’s  words,  that  his  love  for  his 
wife  never  altered,  grew  almost  stronger  indeed,  as  the 
years  -went  by. 

What  a heart-rending  life  it  must  have  been  for  these 
two,  I reflected ! Living  under  the  same  roof,  yet 
sundered  by  a barrier  more  bitter  than  the  grave. 

For  our  loved  dead  ones  are  still  ouvs,  at  least,  and  I have 
always  believed  that  they  hold  a silent  communication 
with  us,  even  after  death — that  they  know  we  are  think- 
ing of  them  and  yearning  to  see  their  faces  once  more  ; 
and  this  thought  fortifies  us  to  endure  the  time  of  sepa- 
ration, and  God  be  thanked  that  it  is  so  ! 

Poor  Denis-:-poor  Norah  ! For  eight  long  years  this 
state  of  things  went  on. 

Then,  when — as  Kitty  said — the  “ childher  were  brave 
an  sthrong,”  their  mother  again  left  them  ; but  this 
time  she  did  not  return. 

Ever  since  the  night  of  her  home-coming  a short  hack- 
ing cough  had  troubled  her,  at  intervals — and  gradually, 
gradually,  it  seems  to  have  secured  a firmer  grip  upon 
her  lungs  ; although  for  eight  years  she  battled  success- 
fully enough  against  the  enemy  that  conquered  her  at 
last. 

Three  days,  only,  she  lay  in  her  last  illness  ; for  she 
stood  valiantly  to  her  post,  so  long  as  her  tottering  limbs 
and  gasping  breath  could  suffer  her  to  walk,  and  to  “ad- 
vise the  childher.” 

But  the  day  came  when  she  could  rise  no  more — and 
then  Denis  entered  the  darkened  bedroom,  and  fell  on 
his  knees  beside  the  bed,  and  his  face  sank  upon  the  poor 
emaciated  hands  that  had  toiled  so  long  for  the  “ childher” 


and  for  himself ; and  all  the  pent-up  grief  of  ten  weary 
years  found  vent  at  last,  and  he  sobbed  his  heart  out — 
while  the  dying  woman  also  wept,  and  endeavoured  to 
caress  his  cheek  with  her  almost  lifeless  fingers. 

i‘And  is  Denis  still  alive  ? ” I asked,  after  a long  pause. 

I think  it  was  the  saddest  story  I had  ever  heard  in 
all  my  life,  and  my  own  face  was  wet  with  tears  now. 

Yes  ; Denis  was  still  alive — a broken-down,  sorrowful 
man.  You  might  see  him  going  to  Rosscarbery,  to 
mass,  every  Sunday,  with  the  “ childher  ” — and  fine 
handsome  “ childher  ” they  were,  too  ; the  youngest 
girl — a second  “Norah” — being  the  “ dead  motto”  of 
her  poor  mother. 

“ I never  seen  two  more  alike,”  old  Kitty  said,  “ she 
have  poor  Norrie’s  very  eyes — the  dark  laughin’,  coaxin’ 
eyes — an’  Norrie’s  white  teeth  an’  red  lips,  too,  God 
bless  her ! ” 

And  as  the  old  woman  thus  spoke,  I was  once  again 
on  the  cliff- path — where  I had  walked  on  that  smiling, 
autumn  evening,  fifteen  years  before — and  there,  peeping 
down  from  the  heather  and  ferns,  I again  saw  Norah’s 
lovely,  wild-rose  face,  and  heard  her  blithe,  ringing  voice. 

God  rest  you,  Norah  Driscoll ! If  your  sin  was  grie- 
vous, your  expiation  was  none  the  less  so.  I like  to 
think  of  you  now,  at  rest  and  happy  at  last,  after  your 
weary  martyrdom  here  below  ! 

Note. — The  above  story  is  a true  one.  OldJKitty — 
my  informant — still  lives,  I am  happy  to  say.  I saw 
her  in  April  last,  ^and  during  a conversation  I had  with 
her,  in  her  memory-haunted  home  by  Corran  lake,  she 
again  referred  to  “ poor  Norrie,”  whose  strange,  tragic 
story  she  had  so  often  before  recounted  for  me,  over  the 
glowing  turf- fire,  while  the  storm  chanted  a requiem 
among  the  old  trees  and  mountains  around. 


Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Fenian  Movement  of  ’67. 

(By  U.  I.  O.) 


Chapter  IX. 


HE  night  of  15th  September,  1865,  is  memo- 
rable in  the  records  of  Fenianism,  as  that 
upon  which  the  Government  dealt  the  first 
blow  at  the  foundation  of  the  organization, 
by  the  seizure  of  the  Irish  People,  and  the 
arrests  of  O' Donovan  Rossa  and  John  O’Leary.  Luby 
was  arrested  the  following  morning,  and  amongst  the 
papers  found  at  his  residence  was  a sealed  envelope 
addressed  to  a Miss  Frazer.*  This  latter  lay  for  a 

* Mr.  Luby’s  wife  was  the  daughter  of  J.  de  Jean  Frazer,  of  the 
Nation. 
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considerable  time  unopened  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment officials,  who  deemed  it  of  no  importance, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  afterwards  found  to  contain 
amongst  others  a document  in  the  handwriting  of  James 
Stephens,  and  signed  by  him. 

This  document  which  speaks  for  itself,  and  which 
was  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of  evidence  built  upon  the 
perjuries  of  the  informer  Nagle,  ran  as  follows  : — 

“ I hereby  appoint  Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  John 
O’Leary,  and  Charles  J.  Kickham,  a Committee  of 
Organization,  or  Executive,  with  the  same  supreme 
control  over  the  Home  Organization  (Ireland,  England, 
Scotland,  &c.),  I have  exercised  myself. 

“ I further  empower  them  to  appoint  a Committee  of 
Military  Inspection,  and  a Committee  of  Appeal  and 
Judgment,  the  functions  of  which  Committees  will  be 
made  known  to  each  member  of  them  by  the  Executive. 

“ Trusting  to  the  patriotism  and  ability  of  the  Exe- 
cutive, I fully  endorse  their  action  beforehand,  and  call 
upon  every  man  in  our  ranks  to  support  and  be  guided 
by  them  in  all  that  concerns  our  military  brotherhood. 
“Dublin,  March  g,  1864.  “J-  Stephens,” 

This,  together  with  the  Chicago  resolutions,  with 
which  it  was  enclosed,  supplied  the  Government  with 
all  that  was  necessary  to  send  the  ’65  leaders  to  prison 
under  the  following  sentences : Luby,  twenty  years  penal 
servitude ; O’Leary,  twenty  years  penal  servitude ! 
O’Donovan  Rossa,  who,  while  defending  himself,  brought 
the  wrajih  of  the  infamous  Judge  Keogh  down  upon  his 
head,  penal  servitude/oyi?/e;  and  Kickham,  twenty  years. 
Many  other  Fenians  of  lesser  importance  were  also  ar- 
rested throughout  the  country  and  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment,  almost  all  the  details  of  which 
are  already  known  to  our  readers.  , 

Hitherto  the  Dublin  Castle  officials  had  regarded  the 
movement  as  a sort  of  political  bubble  which  would 
sooner  or  later  burst  of  its  own  accord,  but  the  docu- 
ments found  at  Luby’s  house  in  Dolphin’s-Barn  so 
startled  them,  as  to  the  nature  and  strength  of  the 
organization,  that  for  days  they  were  in  a state  of  terror 
and  anxiety.  The  Chief  Head-centre  of  the  movement 
was  still  at  large  and  all  efforts  to  discover  his  where- 
abouts were  unavailing. 

Two  months  later,  however,  they  got  a clue  to  his 
retreat,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  November  a 
large  body  of  police  sunrounded  Fairfield  House,  in 
Sandymount,  and,  entering  by  the  back-door,  at  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  arrested  Stephens  and  his 
friends,  Duffy,  Brophy,  and  Kickham. 

The  Dublin  Press  rang  in  their  next  issues  w’ith 
columns  upon  columns  of  the  great  news.  The  Arch- 
head-centre was  captured  at  last,  and  there  would  be 
no  more  midnight  marchings  of  dark  masses  of  men, 
whose  presence  in  the  moonlight  had  so  frequently  ter- 
rified the  good  and  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Had  Stephens  been  a man-eating  tiger  from  the  wilds 


of  Bengal  his  arrest  could  not  have  been  hailed  with 
greater  delight  by  the  Tory  Journals  of  the  day.  But 
great  as  was  their  delight  and  thanksgivings  it  was  more 
than  equalled  by  their  fear  and  terror  when,  a fortnight 
later,  they  awoke  one  fine  morning  to  hea?  he  had  escaped 
from  behind  the  bolts  and  bars  of  Richmond  Bridewell. 

[The  details  of  his  escape  from  this  strongest  and  best 
guarded  of  England’s  prisons  would  occupy  far  too  much 
space  to  enter  upon  here.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  it  was 
planned  and  carried  out  under  the  able  directions  of 
Colonel  Kelly,  the  distinguished  American  military 
officer,  who  had  arrived  in  Ireland  shortly  before, 
and  was  assisting  Stephens  in  the  military  branch  of  the 
organization.]  Large  rewards  were  offered  for  Stephens’ 
arrest;  ships  entering  or  leaving  all  the  ports  of  the 
three  kingdoms  were  searched  every  village  in  Ireland 
was  placarded  with  “;^i,ooo  Reward,”  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Stephens  had  laughed  at  their  bolts  and 
bars  and  despised  their  authority. 

He  remained  in  Dublin  some  months  after  his  escape, 
quietly  moving  round,  attending  meetings  and  encourag- 
ing the  various  centres  in  the  city.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  for  some  time  previous  -to  these 
prominent  events  military  officers  of  various  ranks  trad 
been  coming  into  Ireland  and  England  from  America, 
entrusted  with  commissions  in  the  army  of  the  Ivtsh 
Republic,  which,  unfortunately,  was  not  to  be.  As  an 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  those  trained  Irish- 
American  soldiers  intended  to  commence  operations,  the 
following  incident  is  quoted  from  the  pen  of  General 
Kerwin,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  officers  in  Ireland 
at  the  time.  Referring  to  a meeting  of  officers 
convened  by  Stephens,  he  says  : — 

“ The  first  plan  submitted  was  for  the  capture  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  and  as  that  was  the  principal  achieve- 
ment to  be  gained  the  plans  were  all  minutely  explained. 
The  first  point  of  importance  to  be  taken  was  the  Pigeon 
House,  which  was  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  the 
large  quantity  of  arms  and  military  stores  it  contained. 
It  was  garrisoned  by  160  men  only,  60  of  whom  were 
sworn  members  of  the  organization,  and  were  ready  to 
obey  any  orders  they  received  from  its  chief.  In  this 
stronghold  were  stored  twenty-five  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  and  the  plan  proposed  to  Mr.  Stephens  was  to  get 
possession  of  these  arms.  He  asked,  “ How  many  men 
do  you  require  to  carry  out  the  plan  ? ” “ One  thousand 

men,”  was  the  reply.  ‘ ‘Well,  I can  give  you  six  thousand 
if  necessary.  Now  let  us  hear  whatyi>M  propose  doing.” 

“ I propose,”  said  the  officer,  “ to  take  two  hundred 
picked  men,  armed  with  revolvers,  and  dispose  of  them 
at  points  already  selected  adjacent  to  the  garrison. 
At  a pre-arranged  signal  from  our  friends  inside  they  will 
march  in,  take  possession  of  the  place,  make  prisoners 
of  the  enemy,  and  shoot  those  who  resist.  I will  then 
have  eight  hundred  good  men,  well  organized,  and 
under  command  of  competent  officers,  already  under 
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orders  to  asseinble  at  a given  time  in  the  vicinity,  into 
whose  hands  I will  put  the  arms  taken  from  the  garrison, 
and  this  force  will  guard  the  waggons  already  provided 
to  convey  the  arms  and  ammunition  to  Phoenix  Park,” 

“ And  what  will  you  do  with  them  there  ? ” Stephens 
inquired. 

“ This : On  the  day  previous  you  will  have  twenty 
thousand  men  ordered  up  from  the  country  districts  for 
actual  service.  The  Exhibition  is  in  progress  at  present 
and  every  day  excursion  trains  bring  to  the  city  from 
ten  to  thirty  thousand  people  to  visit  it,  so  the  arrival 
of  our  friends  will  excite  no  unusual  suspicion.  You 
will  order  these  men  to  assemble  in  the  park,  and  inside 
of  six  hours  after  the  capture  of  the  Pigeon  House,  we 
can  march  out  of  Dublin  with  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  I will  pledge  my  life  to  carry  out  this 
much  of  the  plan,  and  after  that  you,  Stephens,  may 
issue  such  orders  as  you  think  proper,  I will  stand  in 
nobody’s  way.” 

Stephens  objected  to  this  plan,  or  at  least  caused  it 
to  be  postponed,  and  in  doing  so,  made  the  first  fatal 
mistake  in  his  leadership.  Had  General  Kerwin  and 
his  staff  been  allowed  to  take  over  the  control  of  the 
organization  when  this  plan  was  laid  t)efore  the  meeting 
of  officers  and  country  delegates,  on  the  30th  December, 
1865,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  relations  between 
Ireland  and  England  would  to-day  be  very  different 
from  what  they  are. 

Many  events  of  interest  occurred  after  this  stormy 
(for  stormy  it  was)  convention  of  military  and  civil 
leaders,  but  as  they  are  already  only  too  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  this  sketch,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
them.  Stephens  soon  after  escaped  with  Col.  Kelly  to 
France,  and  thence  to  America,  where  he  remained  till 
the  “ Rising,”  and  then  returned  to  France,  but  not  to 
the  scene  of  action,  for  which  he  is,  indeed,  to  be 
blamed.  The  organization  in  America  became  de- 
moralized and  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  which 
organized  a body  of  men  and  made  an  attack  upon 
Canada,  the  particulars  of  which  are  so  well  known. 

The  concluding  scenes  in  this  patriotic  struggle  to 
regain  our  country’s  independence  were  such  as  to  merit 
a much  more  detailed  account  than  can  be  given  to 
them  in  this  superficial  glance  at  the  movement.  The 
death  of  the  brave  Stephen  O'Donoghue  on  the  night  of 
the  rising  is  in  itself  but  one  of  the  interesting  episodes 
in  the  closing  scenes  in  the  Fenian  Movement,  which 
we  hope  to  deal  with  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  the 
Shan  Van  Vqcht. 

(concluded.) 


Peadar  Bocagh,  and  the  Monk  of 
Burrishoole. 

A Mayo  Legend. 

LEASANTLY  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Carrowbeg, 
in  the  midst  of  a beautiful  park,  surrounded  by 
scenery  unsurpassed  in  Ireland,  stands  the  residence  of 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo.  It  is  with  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  Marquis,  George  John,  our  legend  is  concerned ; 


the  ancestor  in  question  being  a personage  of  great  con- 
sideration in  the  West  of  his  day  and  known  far  and  wide 
as  Peadar  Bocagh. 

Once  upon  a time  Peadar  Bocagh  entertained  a large 
party  in  Westport  House,  and  for  the  amusement  of  his 
guests  its  master  suggested  a shooting  excursion  to  the 
Firanar  mountains.  On  the  day  set  apart  the  Brown 
and  his  friends  started  for  Firanar,  and  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  day  everything  went  as  pleasant  as  a 
marriage  bell,  but  suddenly  towards  mid-day  a fierce 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  broke  over  the  heads  of  the  party 
on  sport  intent. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  many  years  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monastries  devoted  monks  lingered  round 
the  loved  and  sacred  precincts,  and  when  dying  bequeathed 
their  guardianship  to  successors  just  as  devoted;  and  it 
chanced  at  the  time  that  the  storm  overtook  the  West- 
port  House  party.  Lord  Sligo  happened  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Abbey  of  Burrishoole.  Proceeding  to  one 
of  the  adjacent  cottages  his  lordship  freely  demanded 
hospitality,  which  was  as  freely  extended  by  the  owner, 
who  was  well  known  to  Lord  Sligo,  and  who  happened 
to  be  the  then  guardian  of  Burrishoole. 

The  storm  continuing  without  any  appearance  of 
■abatement,  the  monk  proffered  to  the  Brown  the  loan  of 
a mystic  cloak,  called  the  casula,  impervious  to  wind  and 
rain,  and  supposed  to  be  a gift  from  heaven  to  St.  Patrick, 
from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Friar  of  Burrishoole. 
The  casxda  was  to  be  sent  back  immediately  Brown 
reached  Westport.  Whether  through  forgetfulness  or 
neglect,  or  from  motives  less  worthy,  the  cloak  was  not 
returned  to  its  rightful  owner,  and  after  several  attempts 
to  reclaim  his  property  through  the  medium  of  messengers, 
the  monk  at  last  determined  to  journey  to  Westport  and 
in  person  demand  his  garment.  Arrived  at  Westport, 
audience  was  demanded  of  his  lordship,  and  upon  asking 
for  the  cloak  the  Brown  said  it  had  already  been  returned. 
The  friar  maintained  it  had  not,  and  the  chief  of  the  West- 
port  Browns  as  strongly  insisted  that  it  had.  Hot  words 
quickly  followed  words  as  hot,  and  ultimately  the  monk 
was  driven  from  Westport  House  with  blows  and 
contumely.  Turning  on  the  threshold  the  enraged  and 
insulted  monk  kicked  the  dust  from  off  his  shoes  and 
called  down  the  anger  of  heaven  on  the  stubborn  wrong- 
doer. Soon  after  Peadar  Bocagh  got  out  of  his  mind, 
and  sickened  and  died.  After  his  death,  in  spirit  he 
came  to  the  poor  friar  of  Burrishoole,  and  told  him  that 
he  could  never  be  released  from  pain  without  obtaining 
his  pardon.  The  friar  put  twent-one  years  punishment  upon 
him  as  a penance,  during  which  time  his  spirit  should  in- 
habit the  form  of  an  eagle.  The  first  seven  years  he  put 
him  with  his  head  to  the  wind  whichever  way  it  blew  over 
his  own  castle ; the  second  term  with  his  back  to  the 
wind  in  the  same  place ; the  third  term  of  seven  years  was 
to  be  spent  on  the  Bills,  two  solitary  rocks  standing  out 
in  the  wild  Atlantic,  off  the  coast  of  Mayo.  When  some 
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fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  the  master  of  Westport  a 
solitary  eagle  was  seen  perched  on  the  topmost  pinnacle 
of  the  Bills,  and  remaining  there  year  after  year  through 
heat  and  cold,  without  taking  to  himself  a mate,  it  began 
to  be  whispered  among  the  people  that  the  spirit  of 
Peadav  Bocagh  inhabited  the  form  of  the  lonely  bird,  and 
that  the  proud  lord  of  Westport  was  working  out  the  last 
term  of  his  dreary  penance,  thus  'in  the  after  life  making 
reparation  for  the  insults  offered  to  God’s  holy  servant, 
the  poor  friar  of  Burrishoole.  It  is  passing  strange,  and 
seemingly  confirmed  the  country  people  in  their  belief, 
that  seven  years  after  the  eagle  had  been  noticed  on  the 
Bills,  and  on  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  Peter  Brown’s 
death,  the  bird  disappeared  and  was  never  afterwards 
seen.  The  rock  upon  which  the  solitary  eagle  perched 
is  the  highest  portion  of  the  Bills,  and  to  this  day  is 
known  as  Bill-a-Brun.  Croaghpatrick. 


The  Fragrant  Summer  Meadows 
An  Olden  Ballad. 

'Tis  pleasant  in  the  winter  when  the  wind  is  cold  and  high, 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  hedges,  and  there’s  darkness  in  the  sky. 
To  sit  beside  the  turf  fire,  and  hear  the  cheerful  sound 
Of  kindly  neighbours'  voices,  as  songs  and  tales  go  round. 

But  it's  ochone  ! I,  oh  ; the  winter’s  fires  may  glow. 

And  birds  warble  sweetly  when  comes  the  breath  of  spring 
Than  autumn's  golden  glory  more  beautiful  I know. 

And  the  fragrant  summer  meadows  it  is  to  them  I sing. 

Oh,  the  freshness  of  the  springtime,  it  cheers  the  lonely  soul. 

When  trees  in  regal  splendour  their  standards  green  unroll, 

The  infant  flowers  peep  shyly  from  bank  and  leafy  screen. 

And  promise  us  the  glory  of  summer  meadows  green. 

But  it’s  ochone,  &c. 

Oh,  the  buds  of  the  springtime  may  ne’er  see  summer’s  bloom. 

And  hearts  that  love  each  other  may  join,  but  past  the  tomb  ; 
'Twas  so  with  my  heart  in  my  springtime  long  ago. 

It’s  buds  of  love  were  stricken  and  replaced  with  weeds  of  woe, 

And  it’s  ochone,  &c. 

Oh,  the  glory  of  that  summer,  'twill  live  with  me  for  aye. 

When  Dhonal  sat  and  wooed  me  among  the  new-mown  hay. 

O’er  head  thro  leafy  branches  the  soft  breeze  rustled  past. 

As  soft  my  hero  whispered  of  the  love  that  e’er  should  last. 

But  it’s  ochone,  &c. 

I do  not  like  the  springtime,  for  the  birds  are  mating  then, 

I little  like  the  autumn,  for  the  corn  stalks  fall  like  men. 

They  mind  me  of  him,  sinking  in  the  breach,  long,  long  ago. 

With  his  green  flag  waving  o’er  him,  and  his  face  turned  to  the  foe> 
And  it’s  ochone,  &c. 

Full  pleasant  are  the  winter  nights,  all  by  the  bright  fireside. 

If  the  neighbours  wouldn’t  whisper  of  those  who  bled  and  died  ; 

But  they  sing  and  talk  of  battles,  and  I hear  my  true  love's  name. 
And  see  his  life  blood  flowing  in  every  ruddy  flame, 

And  it’s  ochone,  &c. 

Oh,  beauteous  summer  meadows  it’s  with  you  I like  to  be. 

For  midst  your  fragrant  blossoms  was  Dhonal  pledged  to  me  ; 

But  I gave  my  love  to  Erin,  and  'neath  her  flag  he  bled. 

And  he  sleeps  where  sighing  Shannon  murmurs  past  his  narrow  bed, 
And  it’s  ochone,  &c. 

The  neighbours  think  I’m  simple,  and  say  my  mind  is  weak. 

They’ll  tell  you  'mong  the  meadows  I wildly  sing  and  speak  ; 

But  my  hero  died  for  Ireland,  and  I wait  the  happy  day. 

When  I’ll  join  my  love  in  Heaven  'mong  flowers  and  new  mown  hay. 
June,  '94.  MacFingal. 


Molly  Ward’s  in  ’98: 

ROUND  Belfast  there  are  few  places  more 
interesting  for  a stroll  than  the  river 
Lagan  beyond  “Molly  Ward’s.”  To  the 
Belfast  public  this  has  ever  been  a favourite 
haunt,  in  years  gone  by.  However,  the 
outing  was  incomplete  without  a dish'  of  curds  and 
cream,  and  his  much-prized  delicacy  was  to  be  had  only 
at  the  house  still  standing  on  the  left  bank,  or  rather,  the 
island  formed  by  the  canal.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
held  by  a boating-club,  and  a boat-house'now  stands 
close  to  the  old  house  ; the  latter  is  unchanged  from  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

This  house  is  the  original  “Molly  Ward’s,”  where 
curds  and  cream,  and  something  stronger  were  to 
be  had.  In  its  day  it  was  a famed  tavern,  and  to 
explain  why  a house  of  refreshment  stood  in  such  an 
out  of  the  way  place,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
canal  at  present  in  front  of  it  had  not  then  been  made 
until  the  present  century  had  well  begun. 

For  generations  it  had  been  occupied  by  a respect- 
able family  named  Ward.  And  so  much  of  an 
institution  was  it  that  its  name  passed  not  only  to  the 
locks  but  to  part  of  the  surrounding  country. 

At  one  time  few  strangers  visiting  Belfast  failed  to  go 
out  there,  and  few  houses  of  its  kind  had  such  strange 
visitors.  One  of  them  afterwards  became  celebrated 
enougth.  This  was  a stripling  called  Arthur  Wellesley, 
who  was  at  this  time  “ a youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame 
unknown.”  He  was  accompanied  by  other  juveniles, 
members'  of  a neighbouring  family  in  the  district,  with 
whom  he  was  on  a visit.  Whatever  had  been 
Wellington’s  peculiarity  of  manner  in  youth,  it  served 
to  fix  him  in  the  memory  of  the  old  woman  that 
remembered  his  visit,  for  she  thought  “he  was  a bit 
simple,  and  not  all  there.” 

With  the  “lights”  and  “toasts”  of  Belfast  fashionable 
society  a hundred  years  ago,  it  was  a favourite  resort. 
They  generally  sailed  up  the  Lagan,  and  spent  the 
evening  in  the  summer  house  by  the  river.  But  for 
one  of  these  parties,  the  patriots,  it  was  an  establish- 
ment of  much  importance.  Wolfe  Tone  .visited,  and 
was  known  at  Molly  Ward’s,  whilst  many  others  whose 
names  are  now  historic,  frequently  met  here,  not  always 
for  enjoyment,  but  for  a purpose  more  important. 
Their  principles  were  at  that  time  held  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  that  district.  The  old  house 
was  an  important  centre,  and  was  the  baronial 
meeting-house  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  was  for  them 
a sort  of  magazine  and  arsenal,  also;  its  situation  for 
this  purpose  being  thought  favourable.  The  powder  was 
smuggled  into  Belfast  Lo’ugh,  then  carried  in  small 
boats  up  the  Lagan  to  “ Molly  Ward’s,”  and  from  this 
could  be  sent  by  land  through  the  County  Down.  At  this 
time  a very  large  quantity  of  powder  was  stored  there, 
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and  a great  number  of  pike-heads  for  the  men  had  been 
made,  chiefly  in  Belfast.  They  were  brought  by  boat  and 
the  shafts  along  with  them.  Of  muskets  there  was  not 
a great  number  in  the  store.  Arrangements  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  arms  and  ammunition  had  been  made, 
and  everything  was  ready,  when  the  following  occurrence 
came  as  an  extinguisher  on  their  plans  and  hopes  of  the 
insurgents. 

There  was  at  Stranmillis  a calico  printing  works, 
giving  employment  to  a good  number  of  hands,  every  one 
of  whom  was  a member  of  the  society  of  the  United 
Irishmen.  So  confident  had  they  become  in  consequence 
of  their  numbers,  that  secrecy  was  the  very  last  thing  in 
the  world  they  thought  necessary. 

One  of  them,  a man  named  Johnson,  was  out  from  his 
work  for  a week,  drinking.  Messages  were  sent 
from  the  factory  asking  him  to  come  and  start  work  as 
they  were  busy,  but  he  “ spreed”  on  until  his  money  was 
done  ; one  morning,  in  the  second  week,  he  went  to  the 
works  to  try  and  “ raise  the  wind  ” among  his  fellow- 
workers.  Instead  of  money  they  gave  him  “a  bit  of  their 
mind  ” about  his  meanness,  drunkenness,  and  dishonesty, 
whereupon  he  quarrelled  with  several  of  them,  and  much 
bad  language  was  used  on  both  sides.  The  manager 
appeared,  and  demanded  to  know  why  Johnson  was  not 
at  work.  Johnson  replied  he  would  not  work  with  such 
a lot  of  scoundrels.  The  manager  then  asked  the  men  for 
an  explanation,  and  they  told  him  what  had  occurred 
with  Johnson,  adding,  they  had  no  bad  feeling  to  him, 
nor  dislike  to  work  with  him,  provided  he  acted  like  a 
decent  man.  He  was  then  ordered  to  his  work,  but 
would  not  go,  whereupon  he  was  dismissed,  and  for  a filthy 
insult  to  the  manager,  was  by  him  kicked  out  of  the 
place.  When  outside  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings, 
thoroughly  threatening  to  have  revenge  on  all  in  the 
place,  from  the  manager  down,  for  being  “ bloody  rebels, 
traitors,  and  croppies.”  No  one  paid  any  heed  to  his 
threats,  nor  thought  anything  would  follow,  but  before  the 
dinner  hour  cáme  they  were  undeceived  by  finding  that 
he  was  in  earnest,  and  terribly  so. 

After  Johnson  had  left,  a lad  from  the  works  was 
sent  to  Belfast  with  two  cans  for.  colours  and  chemicals, 
and  whilst  he  was  sauntering  slowly  up  Castle  Place, 
who  passed  by  at  his  elbow  but  Johnson,  in  company 
with  two  gentlemen.  The  lad  distinctly  heard  one  of 
the  gentlemen  ask:  “Can  you  give  the  number  of  them 
in  Stranmillis.”  This  was  all  he  could  catch.  The 
three  crossed  the  “Place”  and  entered  the  Provost  on 
the  opposite  side,  at  the  Donegall  Arms.  The  lad  knew 
what  was  going  on  in  the  country ; had  witnessed  the 
scene  at  the  dismissal  of  Johnson,  and  seeing  his  present 
company,  and  the  place  they  went  into,  formed  the 
hasty  conclusion  that  he  should  call  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  of  the  cause  for  whom  he  had  a letter  and  tell 
him  of  Johnson’s  dismissal  and  threats,  with  what  he 
had  heard  and  saw  of  him  in  Castle  Place,  to  all  of 


which  the  friend  listened  attentively.  Then  marking 
a number  of  figures  on  a paper  (this  was  a letter  in 
cipher),  he  gave  it  to  the  boy,  and  bade  him  come  with 
him.  The  pair  had  just  reached  Castle  Place  when 
Johnson  emerged  from  the  Provost  with  the  gentlemen. 
The  friend  stopped  and  told  the  boy  not  to  go  for 
colours,  etc.,  then,  but  run  out  to  the  works  at  once  and 
give  the  paper  to  the  manager,  and  tell  what  he  saw  in 
Castle  Place,  also  that  the  gentlemen  with  Johnson 
were  the  Sovereign,  Mr.  Bristow,  and  Colonel  Barber. 

The  boy  did  so,  and  the  news  went  round  the  country 
like  wildfire:  “Johnson  has  stagged,”  “Johnson  has 
turned  traitor,”  Johnson  has  informed.  It  stunned  the 
people,  and  the  consternation  was  general.  Men, 
women,  and  youngsters  shared  it.  Something  would 
have  to  be  done,  and  done  quickly,  as  there  would  be 
wholesale  arrests  and  a general  “ house-cleaning,”  which 
meant  a search  for  arms.  The  Printworks  stopped,  all 
the  hands  left  and  sought  safety  in  flight,  whilst  through- 
out the  district  every  house  had  its  friendly  hands  con- 
cealing anything  of  a dislo3'al,  even  liberal,  meaning. 
Books,  pictures,  newspapers,  old  volunteer  uniforms, 
drums,  bugles,  etc.,  were  either  destroyed  forthwith  or 
removed  to  places  of  assured  safety ; as  for  arms,  there 
was  not  a single  gun,  pike,  or  pistol  left  visible  in  the 
whole  barony. 

A special  party  went  to  “ Molly  Ward’s”  magazine 
and  arsenal,  and  taking  the  whole  store  of  powder,  threw 
it  into  the  river.  The  pike  heads  were  thrown  into  the 
place  called  the  Weir  Hole,  where,  if  anything  remains 
of  them,  they  are  at  this  day  ; but  the  pike  shafts  were 
not  so  easily  disposed  of.  A loyalist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood took  them  to  his  own  house,  sarcastically  saying 
“ they  could  come  for  them  when  ready  to  take  the 
field.”  This  man  required  timber  for  some  purpose, 
and  the  pike  shafts  served  his  wants.  Having  now  de- 
stroyed or  removed  everything  of  a dangerous  character, 
they  all  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  before  evening  there 
was  not  one  United  man  in  the  district. 

(To  BE  Continued). 


Our  Irish  Girls. 


Shall  we  not  sing  our  Irish  girls,  whose  eyes  with  love-light  beam  ? 
Whose  ruby  lips  case  matchless  pearls  to  fire  a poet’s  theme, 
Whose  steps  are  like  the  graceful  fawn’s  upon  an  Irish  hill. 

Whose  martial  notes  in  the  did  cause,  the  coldest  bosom  thrill. 

’Twas  such  who  stood  by  Sarsfield's  side,  on  Limerick’s  leaguered 
wall ; 

And  urged  the  men  in  freedom’s  strife  to  conquer  or  to  fall. 

Ah,  I would  with  a halo  bright  the  Irish  cailin  crown. 

Who  joins  her  brother  in  the  strife  to  strike  oppression  down. 

When  Irish  bards  such  girls  won’t  sing,  the  sun  will  cease  his  light. 
And  Ireland’s  rills  and  crystal  streams  refuse  to  sparkle  bright. 

And  so  of  them.  I’ll  make  my  song,  and  laud  them  loud  as  any, 

In  spite  of  all  the  cynic  scorn  of  crusty  old  Hi-Many. 

Note. — Hi-Many  in  his  fine  poem  “Freedom  and 
the  Gael,”  published  in  our  March  number,  opens  with 
a note  of  scorn  for  all  who  sing  the  praises  of  woman 
kind.  A well-known  patriot  writer  has  just  come  across 
Hi-Many’s  poem,  and  dashes  off  these  stanzas  of  in- 
dignant remonstrance,  reminding  him  that  praise  of  the 
women  of  Ireland  need  not  be  left  out  of  the  songs  of 
freedom. 
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My  Prayer  for  You. 


Our  hands  are  met  for  the  parting,  my  path  must  lie  afar, 

Yet  my  heart  knows  but  too  well  the  way  that  leads  to  where  you 
are. 

And  whether  in  gladness  or  in  woe  this  is  my  prayer  sincere — 

The  blessing  of  God  be  with  you  through  all  the  day,  my  Dear. 

May  it  hover  nigh  you  when  the  hours  are  filled  with  anxious  care. 
May  it  guide  you  when  the  track  of  sin  seems  smooth  and  fair. 

May  it  ease  your  soul  of  every  grief,  scatter  each  cloud  of  fear — 
The  blessing  of  God  be  with  you  through  all  the  day,  my  Dear. 

Can  you  see  the  sadness  of  my  heart  deep  down  within  mine  eyes  ? 
Can  you  hear  in  my  gay  farewell  words  the  echo  of  my  sighs  ? 

Or  guess  beyond  my  laughter  that  the  tears  are  hovering  near — 
The  blessing  of  God  be  with  you  through  all  the  day,  my  Dear. 

The  golden  glory  forsakes  the  sky,  the  throstle’s  song  is  dumb, 

The  flowers  are  sleeping  upon  their  stalks,  and  the  parting-time  has 
come ; 

It  may  be  we  never  again  shall  stand  in  the  gathering  gloaming 
here — 

The  blessing  of  God  be  with  you  through  all  your  life,  my  Dear. 


Soldiers  for  Ireland. 


“ Oh  never  fear  for  Ireland  for  she  has  Soldiers  still." 


NGLAND  numbers  the  soldiers  of  her  army 
by  hundreds  of  thousands.  For  a poor 
pittance,  less  than  a mere  labouring  man’s 
daily  pay  ; with  the  privilege  to  invest  it 
in  cheap  bad  food,  they  are  willing  to  en- 
dure the  hardships  of  stern  discipline,  and  to  face  the 
risk  of  death,  or  fearful  mutilation  in  defence  of  the 
empire.  Such  are  the  attractions  of  a career  of  danger 
and  adventure,  and  the  thirst  for  glory  in  the  hearts  of 
the  young  and  brave,  that  thousands  and  thousands, 
who  have  not  a grain  of  loyalty  in  their  composition 
towards  queen  or  country  are  found  fighting  in  the  van- 
guard of  England’s  battles.  They  are  Irishmen,  who 


with  the  reckless  courage  of  their  race  want  to  be  in 
the  front  of  any  fight,  without  much  concern  as  to  its 
merits,  and  all  this  time  Ireland  more  than  any  country 
in  the  wide  world  needs  the  service  of  her  own  sons. 
Hers,  and  hers  only  is  the  right  to  their  life’s  devotion, 
and  it  is  her  inalienable  right.  The  sons  of  France,  and 
of  Germany,  of  every  great  European  power  are  bound, 
except  they  can  plead  infirmity,  to  make  themselves  fit 
to  be  soldiers  for  their  country.  Are  the  sons  of  Ireland 
making  ready  to  serve  their  motherland  ? Thousands 
do  not  realise  that  any  call  of  duty  is  summoning  them. 
They  go  honestly  and  quietly  about  their  daily  work,  read 
the  papers,  and  perhaps  care  just  enough  about  Ireland 
to  acknowledge  that  she  is  very  sad  and  low,  and  to 
have  a sort  of  sentimental  regret  for  her  vanished  glory. 
Could  they  but  realize  that  theirs  is  the  shame,  that  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  their  manhood  is  disgraced  and 
their  honour  lost  because  in  cowardly  apathy  they 
acquiesce  in  the  subjection  of  their  country. 

Now  with  the  changing  times  a crisis  is  approaching, 
and  a trumpet  call  startles  the  idle  from  their  dreams. 
Wherever  there  are  Irishmen  the  world  over  they  are 
summoned  to  make  a choice:  whether  they  will  devote 
themselves  to  their  country’s  cause,  or  stand  aside, 
leaving  her  destiny  to  be  settled  by  others  braver  and 
more  devoted.  For  the  man  worthy  of  the  name  there 
cannot  be  even  a moment  of  doubt;  the  path  of  duty 
is  plain,  there  is  no  other  way  to  freedom,  and  he  who  turns 
his  face  from  it  brands  himself  a coward  and  a slave. 

And  to  those  who  have  chosen  to  face  that  shining 
goal,  what  shall  we  say  ? What  have  we  a right  to 
say  whose  own  faith  and  truth  have  yet  to  be  tested  ? 
Not  a word  of  idle  vaunting  or  of  careless  exhortation 
to  others  to  tread  in  a path  where  we  would  fear  to 
follow.  Let  us  rather,  one  and  all,  search  our  hearts 
to  the  very  depths  to  find  and  realise  what  exactly  we 
are  fit  for,  and  how  far,  if  the  worst  came,  we  could 
endure.  Let  us  seek,  above  all  things,  for  true  friends 
to  stand  beside  us,  sharing  our  hopes,  our  devotion,  our 
risks ; let  us  inspire  them  with  our  enthusiasm,  or  kindle 
our  less  ardent  hope  by  the  flame  of  theirs. 

To  those  who  have  the  apparent  right  to  guide  and 
direct  us  let  us  yield  unquestioning  and  steadfast  loyalty. 
In  England’s  army  the  slightest  act  of  disrespect  to  a 
superior  is  terribly  and  sternly  punished,  and  yet  we 
have  heard  Irishmen  who  claim  to  be  devoted  to  the 
National  cause,  spend  their  time  in  discussing  the  faults 
and  failings  of  those  whom  they  should  be  proud  to  obey. 
A true  soldier  should  never  sully  his  lips  with  a sneering 
depreciation  of  his  captain  or  comrade. 

Loyalty,  enthusiasm,  fidelity  in  service,  faith  in  friend- 
ship, let  us  strive  to  attain  these ; and  beyond  all,  let  us 
be  assured  that  the  cause  of  Ireland  is  a righteous  one, 
sure  in  God’s  good  time  to  be  crowned  with  victory. 
So,  and  so  only,  shall  we  be  true  and  conrageous  soldiers 
for  Ireland. 
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An  Irish  Love  Song. 


I love  you,  and  I love  you,  and  I love  you,  oh,  my  honey  ! 

It  isn’t  for  your  goodly  land,  it  isn’t  for  your  money. 

It  isn’t  for  your  father’s  cows,  your  mother’s  yellow  butter. 

The  love  that’s  in  my  heart  for  you  no  speech  of  mine  may  utter. 

The  whole  world’s  gone  astray  with  me  since  Monday  morning  early. 
Above  the  bosom  of  Slieve  Ruagh  the  sun  was  peeping  barely  ; 
Your  light  feet  scarcely  brushed  the  dew  from  off  the  scented  clover, 
O happy  grass',  O happy  dew,  those  little  feet  went  over. 

The  white  of  wheat  is  in  your  cheek,  the  scarlet  of  the  berry 
There  sweetly  blends,  on  each  soft  lip  the  smile  comes  quick  and 
merry ; 

And  oh,  the  blue,  blue  eyes  that  shine  between  their  silken  lashes. 
Oh,  sure  it  is  forsake  of  them,  my  bread  is  turned  to  ashes. 

The  sunlight  kissed  your  nut-brown  hair  beneath  the  white  sun- 
bonnet. 

And  on  the  bunch  of  blue  corn  flowers  that  you  had  fastened  on  it 
It  danced  and  danced,  and  quivered  down  your  gown  of  coloured 
cotton. 

But  when  I looked  upon  your  face  I fear  I’d  quite  forgotten. 

It  was  not  you  I came  to  see  this  morning,  but  another. 

But  who  could  look  on  that  brown  head  and  ask  for  Tom  your  brother, 
Your  blue  eyes  have  bewitched  me  quite,  the  eatin’  an’  the  drinkin’ 
Have  lost  the  feel  they  used  to  have,  of  you  I’m  ever  thinkin'. 

And  now  my  mother  looks  at  me  and  shakes  her  head  in  sayin’ — 
Poor  boy,  I know  your  secret  well,  and  where  your, thoughts  are 
strayin’. 

But  she  a pretty  colleen  is,  and  good  as  gold,  what’s  better. 

And  so  if  she’s  content  to  come,  dear  boy,  I hope  you’ll  get  her." 

But  yet  I fear  this  foolish  tongue  won’t  get  to  tell  its  story  ; 

Oh,  how  I wish  I had  the  speech  of  my  smart  cousin  Rory, 

Who’s  just  as  glib  as  if  he  eat  the  highest  English  grammar. 

An’  if  he  loved  a hundred  times  it  wouldn’t  make  him  stammer. 

And  yet  I almost  think  she  knows,  for  sometimes  how  she  blushes. 
And  so,  please  God,  this  eve  I’ll  go,  and  when  the  larks  and 
thrushes 

Are  singing  their  sweet  songs  of  love.  I’ll  try  to  tell  my  story. 
Although  I cannot  sing  like  them  or  speak  like  cousin  Rory. 

Mary  Furlong. 


When  the  Sun’s  on  Sliabh  Lhiag. 

A true  Tale  of  the  Twelfth  of  July. 

By  Mac. 


I. 


ORY  SLAIVIN’S  was  a neat  little  cottage 
all  but  lost  in  the  embrace  of  the  Barnes- 
more  mountains.  Away  down  below,  you 
saw  from  the  door  beauteous  Lough  Eask 
silvered  and  sparkling,  its  one  little  island 
set  as  a gem  ; and  further  still,  island-dotted  Donegal 


Bay  widening  its  arms,  and  reaching  away  into  the 
unknown. 

It  was  a splendid  summer  day,  was  the  12th  of  July, 
1820.  Rory  Slaivin  and  his  son  Neil,  who  had  been  in 
the  field  since'Tnorning  weeding  their  potatoes,  were  just 
now  finishing  their  frugal  dinner  within  the  cottage,  Neil 
rose  up — 

“Mother,”  said  he,  “I’ll  sthroll  into  Donegal  to  see 
the  Orangemen  cornin’  back  from  their  ‘walk.’” 

“Be  wise.  Nail  avic,  an’  don’t  mind  goin’  next  or  near 
Donegal  the  day.  I niver  knew  anything  good  come  of 
them  party  gatherings.  Be  wise,  an’  go  out  with  yer 
poor  father  to  the  weedin’  agin.” 

“Blaise  God,  mother.  I’ll  finish  the  field  to-morra.  I’ve 
wrought  hard  an’  didn’t  take  a»  day  to  meself  since 
Aisther,'^he  said,  lookirig  pleadingly  at  his  father  who 
was  in  the  act  of  applying  a lighted  coal  to  his  pipe. 

“Och,  Nelly,  let  the  boy  go  in  paice.  It’s  the  laist  we 
can  do  is  let  him  take  the  heel-en’  of  the  day  to  enjoy 
himself.  Nail  ’ill  be  wise,  an’  naither  make  nor  meddle 
with  them,  or  their  party  work.  Go,  Nail,  avic,  but  don’t 
stay  late.  I’ll  go  out  an’  take  a turn  at  the  weedin’  till 
evenin’.” 

“Well,  Neil  alanna,  it’s  too  headstrong  ye  are  entirely, 
an’  yer  father  is  little  betther.  If  ye  must  go,  ye  must, 
but  I warn  ye  on  yer  peril  not  to  put  han’  or  fut  in  any 
party  business  this  day.  No  matther  what  any  one  says 
or  does — an’  throth  there’ll  be  busybodies  enough  on  sich 
a day,  don’t  you  offend  a dog  till  ye  come  home  to  yer 
father’s  house  again.  Let  the  Orangemen  have  their  day, 
an’  why  shouldn’t  they  ? sure  yous  ’ill  have  yer  own, 
when  the  time  comes.  An’  mind,  don’t  let  the  sun  set 
on  ye  in  Donegal!  Go,  an’  God  guard  ye!” 

Neil  arranged  a hasty  toilet,  and  promising  to  observe 
his  mother’s  injunctions  strictly,  stepped  out  and  went 
whistling  down  the  lane.  Half-way  down  he  was  met 
by  a peasant  lass,  whose  sweet  little  face  and  eyes, 
wherein  reposed  the  shadows  of  night,  beamed  coyly  out 
from  under  a white  sun-bonnet.  Neil’s  face  brightened 
as  he  approached  her,  and  well  it  might,  for  this  hand- 
some, bare-footed,  country  girl  was  a happy  vision  to 
cross  the  path  of  such  a fine  strapping  young  fellow  just 
quitting  from  his  teens  as  was  Neil.  She  smilingly 
pinned  to  his  breast  a bunch  of  geranium  blossoms  which 
she  held  in  her  hand ; his  heart  swelling  with  pride  and 
pleasure. 

“It’s  pretty  as  a picture  ye’  look.  Nail,”  said  she 
laughing,  as  she  smoothed  out  a wrinkle  in  his  coat 
caused  by  the  pinning,  “an’  I hope  ye’ll  take  good  care 
of  yerself,  an’  not  let  any  of  them  bouncin’  town  girls  get 
ye  into  a snare,  an’  afther  all  my  trouble  with  ye,  too. 
Ha,  ha!” 

“Indeed,  troth,  Maurya,  I have  no  fear  of  the  bouncin’ 
town  girls,  as  ye  call  them,  snarin’  me,  for  there’s  nothin’ 
of  me  to  snare  but  has  been  snared  long  ago  by  a sweet 
wee  lassie  with  black  eyes  an’  a roguish  mouth,” — here 
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Maurya  slapped  him  on  the  cheek — “that  lives  in  Tawn- 
nawilly.  Nivir  mind,  Maurya  asthore,  I’ll  carry  me 
heart — that  is,  in  case  I have  the  lake,  an’  that  yer  own 
sweet  self  hasn’t  stole  it  from  me  ages  ago.  I’ll  carry  it 
back  whole  an’  soun’,  to  laive  it  at  the  feet  of  a far 
purtier  girl  than  any  of  yer  town  bouncers.  Be  at  the 
foot  of  the  lane,  acushla,  when  I’m  cornin’  back,  till  we 
have  a sthroll  an’  a chat.” 

“Och,  it’s  yerself  is  the  ready  boy  at  the  blarney! 
An’  what  time  do  ye  intend  bein’  back?  But  sure  I 
needn't  ax  ye,  for  when  ye  get  mixed  up  wid  the  sprees 
in  the  town,  Maurya  an’  her  black  eyes  ’ill  be  little  bother 
to  ye,  an’  ye  won’t  laive  till  ye  can’t  help  it.” 

“ Won’t  I now?  Is  that  all  the  thrust  ye  have  in  me.” 

“ What  time  will  ye  be  back?  ” 

“I’ll  be  at  the  bottom  of  tjie  lane  afore  sun  settin’. 
Look  out  for  me,  Maurya,  when  the  sun’s  on  Sliabh 
Lhiag.” 

They  separated,  and  Neil  went  his  way  with  a light 
heart.  Maurya  tripped  up  the  lane  with  a airy  grace 
that  quite  bewitched  Neil  every  time  he  turned  to  feast 
his  eyes  on  her,  which  was  often.  Her  eyes  were 
irresistibly  drawn  to  the  sun,  and  she  mentally  measured 
his  course  until  he  should  make  his  last  pause  on  Sliabh 
Lhiag,  and  smile  a bright  farewell  from  over  its  crest  ere 
he  plunged  down  into  the  unknown  beyond. 

II. 

The  sun  was  on  Sliabh  Lhiag.  His  beams  were  thrown 
upon  the  fairy  form  of  Maurya,  who,  still  barefooted,  and 
her  head  enveloped  in  the  same  snow-white  sun-bonnet, 
hastened  along  the  green  lane.  It  was  a glorious  even- 
ing. The  sun  shone  its  very  brightest ; Lough  Eask 
flashed  its  very  silverest ; the  mountains  looked  their 
very  grandest,  set  off  with  brown  and  green,  dark  shade 
and  bright  sunshine,  the  birds  sang  and  twittered,  and 
the  air  was  heavy  with  perfume  stolen  from  early 
meadows.  Maurya  drank  in  the  beauties  of  the  scene, 
and  her  innocent  heart  bounded  with  gladness. 

“The  sun’s  on  Sliabh  Lhiag,  an’  I wondher  will  Nail 
be  as  good  as  his  promise  ! ” 

Don’t  doubt  him,  Maurya  of  the  trusting  heart, — don’t 
doubt  him, — he  will  fulfil  his  compact ! 

“Ah!  there  are  heads  cornin’  along  at  the  bushes  near 
the  mouth  of  the  lane.  Maybe  he’s  in  it.  I’ll  run  to  be 
at  it  as  soon  as  him.” 

But  she  didn’t  succeed.  They  have  reached  the  end 
of  the  lane  and  turned  into  it.  There  are  six  men,  and 
they  seem  to  bear  something  in  their  midst. 

“ Here’s  a crowd  of  them.  They’re  cornin’  up  the 
lane.  Godofmarcy!  what  have  they  betwixt  them  ?” 

They  approach.  They  bear  a stretcher  on  which  is 
laid  a man — a dead  man  ! for  the  awful  pallor  and  rigidly 
fixed  features  of  that  upturned  countenance  speak  for 
themselves.  Out  of  his  side  has  trickled  a stream  of 
blood  which  wound  sinuously  over  the  frame  upon  which 


• 

the  body  was  stretched,  and  was  still  dripping  from  it. 
And  the  features — ah,  yes ! the  handsome  features  are 
those  of  Neil  Slavin.  The  sun — see  ! the  sun  is  still  on 
Sliabh  Lhiag!  Neil  has  kept  his  promise!  Did  you 
doubt  him,  him,  Maurya  ? If  so,  approach  and  upbraid 
yourself.  Neil  has  faithfully  kept  his  promise  ! 

In  Slavin’s  cottage  Neil’s  mother  was  busying  herself 
about  the  fire  preparing  a meal  against  her  son’s  return. 

“ I’ll  have  somethin’  warm  for  the  poor  boy,”  she  re- 
marked to  her  husband,  who  set  apart  enjoying  his  pipe ; 
“ he  took  only  an  excuse  of  a dinner,  he  was  so  taken  on 
with  goin’  into  the  town,  so  its  hungry  he’ll  be.  I’ll 
warrant  ye,  when  he  comes  back.  It’s  a wondher  but 
he’s  cornin’,  Rory ; it’s  near  his  time  now.  It’s  con- 
thrairy  he  is  when  he  takes  the  notion  in  his  head.  But 
shure,  the  light  o’  my  heart,  how  would  we  live  widout 
him.  The  Lord  spare  him,  it’s  what  I often  think,  if 
ivir  he’d  meet  with  any  misfortune.  I’d  nivir  lift  my  head 
afther — me  poor  ould  heart  would  brak.” 

“ Nelly,  achorra,  ye  shouldn’t  be  vexin’  yerself  wid 

sich What’s  that?”  and  Rory  jumped  from  his 

seat  in  terror,  as  one  long,  long  and  loud  shriek  burst 
upon  his  ears,  apparently  coming  from  the  direction  of 
the  bottom  of  the  lane.  That  shriek  was  the  bursting 
of  Maurya’s  innocent  heart  ! 

“ Great  God  of  ^lory!”  panted  Nelly  Slavin,  and  both 
she  and  her  husband  rushed  forth. 

Five  minutes  later  Neil  Slavin’s  cold  body  was  borne 
over  the  threshold  which  it  had  a few  short  hours  before 
quitted,  full  of  life  and  hope,  joy  and  sunshine.  Then 
his  mother’s  senseless  body  was  borne  in  and  laid  upon 
a bed  in  the  inner  room.  Rory  Slaivin  walked  with  a 
firm  step  after  his  son’s  corpse,  and  with  arms  folded 
stood  gazing  fixedly  and  stolidly  on  the  lifeless  features. 
He  spoke  not  a word;  neither  did  he  utter  moan  or  sigh. 
Yet  was  there  that  in  his  strange  gaze  that  mafie  the 
sympathising  neighbours  who  thronged  the  house  feel 
for  him  fourfold  ! 

There  was  an  inquest.  There  was  a verdict  of  wilful 
murder  returned  against  a young  Orangeman  named 
Willy  Baxter.  It  would  appear  that  Neil  Slaivin  formed 
one  of  a crowd  of  Catholics  who  had  assembled  to  see  the 
Orange  procession  enter  Donegal,  returning  from  that 
day’s  “walk.”  They  came  along  gaily,  an  extended  line 
of  stalwart  fellows,  with  colours  mounted,  flags  flying, 
and  bands  playing.  Upon  reaching  the  group  in  which 
Neil  was  standing,  the  tune  which  they  had  been  play- 
ing was  suddenly  changed.  The  front  ranks  glanced 
defiantly  at  the  Catholics  as  the  first  bar  of  “ Croppies 
lie  down  ” was  thundered  boldly  out.  They  never  play-» 
ed  the  second  bar— at  least  not  that  night,  nor  for  a long 
time  after.  The  hot  Celtic  blood  mantled  in  Neil’s 
cheeks,  and  rushing  from  the  crowd  he  did  a rash  and  a 
wrong  act — he  put  his  foot  through  their  big  drum.  The 
report  of  a pistol  was  instantly  heard,  and  the  next 
moment  Neil  Slaivin  rolled  over  dead ! He  had  paid  for 
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his  monstrously  imprudent  act  with  his  life.  A wild  act, 
and  a wilder  retaliation.  But  on  such  days,  and  at  such 
moments  Ulster  Catholics  or  Orangemen  do  not  pause 
to  weigh  consequences. 

Thé  day  of  Neil’s  funeral  arrived.  He  was  carried  to 
his  grave  on  the  shoulders  of ’four  companions,-  strong, 
strapping  young  fellows.  They  were  Morris  Gallagher 
and  Fhadrig  Kearns,  Charlie  Ruadh  and  Jim  M'Ginty. 
They  had  loved  Neil  in  life  and  felt  a sorrowful 
pride  in  bearing  him  forth  on  his  last  sad  journey. 
Around  the  coffin  were  lined  the  keeners,  who  raised 
their  weird  and  powerful  cry  when  the  coffin  was  lifted 
on  the  bearers’  shoulders  at  the  wake-house,  and  ceased 
not  till  the  last  sod  was  firmly  planted  above  all  that 
was  perishable  of  Neil  Slaivin.  They  recited  in  Gaelic, 
in  tones  that  were  thrilling  and  awful,  the  virtues  and 
characteristics,  the  loves  and  friendships  of  the  deceased. 
They  dwelt  upon  his  buoyancy  and  brightness,  and  his 
kindness  and  gentleness,  in  words  that  moved  their 
listeners  to  heart-felt  tears.  Then  they  pictured  the 
gloomy  home  and  the  cold  and  cheerless  hearth,  which 
would  be  Rory  Slaivin’s  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  ; 
and  they  told  of  blighted  lives  and  broken  hearts  of  those 
whom  he  had  ruthlessly  forsaken,  and  they  besought  and 
invoked  him  to  come  back  to  cheer  them— to  rise  up 
even  in  his  coffin,  and  bid  his  aged  parents  be  of  good 
heart  for  he  awaited  them  in  a better  land.  But  then, 
they  remembered,  he  was  not  to  blame  for  bowing  his 
father’s  head,  he  was  not  to  blame  for  forsaking  his  poor 
old  mother  and  leaving  her  in  affliction.  No,  it  was  the 
Orangemen,  the  treacherous,  cruel,  bloody  Orangemen  ! 
And  here  their  keen  assumed  a fierceness  that  was 
astounding,  and  they  poured  out  curses  deep  and  dire 
upon  the  heads  of  the  wretches  who  were  guilty  of  the 
blood  of  their  beloved.  And  thus  did  their  wild  keen 
run,  all  the  passions  and  emotions  alternating ; and 
swaying  with  irresistible  force  the  surging  mass  of 
humanity  who  walked  behind  with  bowed  heads. 

Immediately  after  the  coffin  walked  Rory  Slaivin  with 
the  same  dread  gaze,  the  same  dread  expression  he  wore 
the  evening  he  stood  by  the  fresh  corpse  of  his  murdered 
son,  still  depicted  upon  his  countenance.  They  en- 
deavoured to  rouse  him,  but  they  gave  up  the  task  in 
despair,  and  forebodingly  shook  their  heads.  Nelly 
Slaivin,  whom  they  left  guarded  in  the  cottage,  is  loud 
in  the  expression  of  her  intense  grief,  for  which  her 
friends  are  thankful. 

Neil  Slaivin’s  body  is  laid  in  its  long  home,  the  priest 
has  paid  a touching  tribute  to  the  winning  ways  and  en- 
dearing traits  of  him  upon  whom  they  have  looked  and 
shall  look  no  more  ; he  has  drawn  from  the  untimely 
death  a mo'ral,  which  he  places  as  a warning  beforathe 
young  men  of  the  parish,  and  he  has  invoked 
them,  for  their  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  their  suffering 
country  and  for  the  sake  of  God,  to  cast  out  of  their 
hearts,  here  by  N eil  Slaivin’s  graveside,  those  pitiable 


animosities  which  are  a disgrace  to  religion,  and  are 
yearly  reaping  for  them  a crop  of  calamities,  embittering 
the  very  well-spring  of  their  lives.  The  grave  is  closed 
up  in  solemn  silence,  and  the  funeral  party  have  turned 
mournfully  away.  A very  short  time  after,  Rory  Slaivin, 
having  contrived  to  elude  his  friends,  returns  to  the  grave- 
yard, and  seeking  out  the  newly-closed  grave,  goes  upon 
his  knees  on  it  before  heaven,  and  calling  upon  his 
murdered  boy  to  hear  him,  he  crosses  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  over  those  of  the  other,  and  swears  in  Gaelic  upon 
those  five  crosses  that  he  shall  never,  never  rest  till  he 
has  bitterly  revenged  the  blood  of  his  innocent  boy  ! 

III. 

A week  has  passed  since  the  burial  of  Neil  Slaivin. 
Rory  has  not  changed  in  his  manner.  He  is  still 
possessed  of  the  same  strange,  calm  exterior.  But 
under  that  calm  exterior,  there  is,  as  his  friends  truly 
fear,  a very  volcano,  which  waits  but  the  opportunity 
to  burst  forth  in  all  its  terrible  strength. 

On  this  night  Nelly  Slaivin  has  been  taken  away, 
against  her  will,  for  the  purpose  of  spending  a few  hours 
in  the  house  of  her  sister,  situated  farther  up  the  moun- 
tain, in  the  hope  that  she  may  be  weaned  from  dwelling 
upon  the  associations  that  seem  to  make  her  great  grief 
more  poignant.  Rory  has  absolutely  and  curtly  refused 
to  leave.  The  shades  of  night  have  crept  down.  Rory 
has  closed  his  door,  and  by  the  light  of  the  fir  and  turf 
that  blaze  upon  the  hearth,  is  cleaning  up  an  old  gun 
which  Nail  was  wont  to  use  for  poaching  purposes.  As 
the  light  from  the  fire  and  the  reflection  from  the  steel 
play  fitfully  over  his  countenance,  they  reveal  thereon 
a fearfully  grim  smile.  He  has  finished  the  cleaning  to 
satisfaction,  and  now  loads  and  primes  the  gun  with  an 
awful  delight.  Levelling  it  in  the  direction  of  the  door, 
placing  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  and  taking  careful  aim, 
a flash  of  horrid  joy  dances  in  his  eyes  as  he  hisses  from 
between  his  set  teeth,  “ Ah,  God ! that  I had  the 
murdherer  of  me  son  stan’in’  there  now.” 

Instantly  the  door  was  burst  open  with  such  sudden- 
ness that  it  almost  caused  the  finger  on  the  trigger  to 
perform  its  work.  A tall  young  man,  a stranger,  with  a 
hunted  look  in  his  eyes,  bounded,  panting,  into  the  floor. 
Rory  dropped  the  gun  and  gazed  at  him  in  surprise. 

“ For  the  Saviour’s  sake,  hide  me,  hide  me ! The  polis 
are  on  the  top  o’  me  !” 

Rory’s  eyes  bounded  in  their  sockets,  a thrill  ran 
through  his  frame,  he  moved  not  for  an  instant.  Then 
with  a start  he  seemed  to  recall  himself.  Removing  a 
square  flag  in  one  corner  of  an  adjoining  room  he  showed 
the  entrance  to  a cellar  which  was  used  for  the  purpose 
of  private  distilling. 

""^There,”  said  he,  pointing  down,  “ hide  yerself. 
Ye’re  safe  till  they  pass.” 

In  another  moment  the  hunted  one  was  through  and 
the  flag  replaced. 
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The  door  was  thrown  open  once  again  almost  immedi- 
ately and  a band  of  police  thronged  in. 

“ Oh,  Slaivin,  is  this  you  ? We’re  afther  young  Baxter 
for  the  murdher.  Some  of  the  men  thought  he  run  in 
here : we  didn’t  know  yer  house.” 

The  same  thrill  that  we  have  before  recorded  again 
ran  through  Rory’s  frame,  but  shook  it  this  time  with 
greater  force.  His  features  became  a deadly  white,  but 
he  only  bowed  his  head  in  reply  to  the  sergeant  who  had 
spoken  and  said,  “ May  my  son’s  murdherer  meet  his 
punishment.” 

The  men  only  glanced  around  the  rooms  of  Rory’s 
dwelling  and  hurried  off  on  their  way  again. 

The  stranger  had  emerged  from  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  approached  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  thank 
Rory,  who,  placing  his  hand  on  the  young  man’s  head 
and  looking  him  full  in  the  eyes  for  a moment,  said,  in  a 
voice  that  trembled — 

“ You  have  murdhered  my  son.  I swore  on  the  five 
crosses  to  revenge  him.  / intended  doin’  it  wan  way  ; 
it  was  a wicked  way.  God,  this  night,  put  a betther 
way  in  me  heart  an’  in  me  power.  I now  pay  ye  back 
with yowr  life.  Ye  can  go;  Nail  is  revenged  !” 

The  Orangeman  staggered  against  the  wall  and  put 
his  hands  to  his  head  in  a dazed  way.  Presently  he 
recovered. 

“ I go,”  said  he.  “ I leave  the  miserable  counthry 
this  night  forever,  forever ! I am  sure  of  my  life,  though 
ten  minutes  ago  I despaired  of  that.  I am  sure  of  my  life, 
such  as  it  is ; but  wan  hour’s  paice  on  this  side  o’  the  grave  I 
nivir  expect  to  enjoy.  I go,  but  before  I laive,  I give 
my  curse  an’  I call  down  the  curse  of  God  an’  the  wrath 
of  God  on  all  party  work  an’  on  all  the  party  processions 
— inventions  of  the  divil  for  wrackin’  the  souls  an’  bodies 
of  the  young  men  of  this  miserable  -counthry,  an'  for 
scattherin’  our  homes,  an’  holdin’  us  up  to  disgrace  over 
the  face  of  the  airth.  The  heaviest  curses  of  a blighted 
heart  light  on  all  such  work.  For  you,  may  the  God 
that’s  lookin’  down  on  your  action  here  the  night  reward 
ye  as  ye  desarve.  I have  brought  sorra  on  yer  brow  an’ 
gloom  on  yer  heart,  an’  you  have  paid  me  back  by 
heapin’  on  me  head  coals  that  burn  me  very  brain. 
Ye’re  revenged.  Farewell!”  And  he  was  gone  into  the 
night.  Gone  forever. 

It  is  the  cold,  grey  morning  in  a lone  churchyard. 
Over  a fresh  grave  kneels  a large-framed  old  man.  He 
falls  prostrate  on  the  cold  earth.  He  speaks  in  poetic 
Gaelic.  Hear  him — 

“ My  son,  oh,  my  son  ! Nail,  avourneen,  pulse  of  my 
heart,  light  of  my  eyes!  Nail,  achorra,  seveh  times 
dearer  than  the  soul  within  me  ; will  ye  listen  ? Turn 
in  your  coffin ; turn  round  in  the  cold  grave,  my  pearl 
without  price,  till  I whisper  in  your  ear.  Rest  your 
bones  in  peace,  for  I have  kept  my  oath,  and  ye  are 
revenged,  revenged!”  And  Rory  Slaivin’s  grief  found 
vent  and  his  heart  found  ease  from  the  tears  which  he 
poured  on  the  earth  in  a torrent. 


Some  Hours  with  an  Irish  Comedian. 


HE  name  of  Valentine  Vousden,*  the  great  poly- 
national mimic  and  comedian,  was  at  one  time  a 
household  word  among  the  playgoing  public,  and  it  is  still 
well  remembered  by  those  who  have  seen  the  great  Irish- 
man on  the  stage..  Besides  being  a mimic  and  comedian, 
Vousden  was  a poet,  and  that  famous  song,  “ Man 
know  thyself,”  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  author’s 
memory  alive,  even  in  time  to  come.  In  the  year  1889, 
the  great  actor  paid  his  last  visit  to  Galway,  “ the  citie 
of  the  tribes,”  and  it  was  then  the  writer  saw  Voudsen 
for  the  first  time.  Bordering,  as  he  was  on  old  age,  and 
not  in  very  affluent  circumstances,  one  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  admire  the  man  who  was  some  years 
previous  one  of  the  foremost  personages  of  his  day,  and 
the  admiration  of  a Dublin  public  who  were  very  capable 
critics,  arid,  where  Vousden  for  over  300  nights  held  his 
audience  spellbound  while  going  through  his  well-known 
piece,  “The  Unity  of  Nations.”  When  in  latter  years 
I saw  him,  though  age  had  left  its  mark  upon  him,  yet 
the  old  actor  seemed  still  boyish,  and  on  his  appearance 
before  an  appreciative  audience  at  the  local  assembly 
rooms,  the  genius  of  former  times  shone  out  again.  To 
those  who  have  never  seen  Vousden  perform  it  may  be 
interesting  to  give  the  characters  he  represented,  or 
rather,  selections  from  the  characters  he  personated  to 
such  perfection.  America — (a  go-ahead  Yankee),  etc. 
Galway— Valentine  O’Hara  (a  Galway  Fox-hunter), 
bath,  breakfast,  booted,  spurred  and  saddled,  off  to  the 
meet,  the  start,  the  chase,  the  death;  song, “We  re  Irish- 
men, gentlemen  yet.”  England — Mark  Gladley,  (an 
English  cricketer),  making  the  most  of  a little  tour,  etc. , 
song,  “ Hurrah  for  the  Cricketers’  Club.”  Ireland — 
Paddy  Brannigan  (an  Irish  Peasant),  etc.,  on  the 
Shaughran,  the  invitation,  song,  “ The  Irish  Jaunting 
Car.”  Scotland— Sandy  M‘Coy  (a  Highlander),  last 
but  not  least,  etc.;  song,  “I’m  a plain  soldier  laddie,” 
“Time  has  wings,”  “ The  mimic.”  It  was  surprising  to 
see  with  what  rapidity  Vousden  changed  costumes  for 
his  different  characters,  as  he  did  all  himself  save  the 
accompaniment  to  his  songs,  and  to  see  him  in  the  attire 
of  a Galway  fox-hunter,  would  lead  one  almost  to  the 
hunt,  and  so  with  all  his  characters — they  came  so  close 
to  reality.  It  can  be  said  without  doubt,  that  as  a 
mimic  and  comedian,  Vousden  had  no  compeer,  and 
Ireland  should  feel  proud  of  him  who  produced  the 
“ Unity  of  Nations,”  and  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  his 
audiences  wherever  he  displayed  his  inimitable  acting. 

John  J.  Burke. 

* I am  not  sure  whether  Vousden  is  alive  yet  or  not. 
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Slainte  na  bh-Fear  Fior. 


So  slainte  na  ndaoineadh  thóg  teanga  ár  dtire 
O'n  dearmud  'gus  sgáile  ’na  raibh  si  'na  luidhe  ; 

Bhi  a bás-caoin  ag  eirghe  mar  ghul  “ ingin’  Lire," 

’S  bhi  a namhuid  ag  gdireadh  le  nimh  in  a gcridh. 

So  slainte  na  ngáisgidh  nach  fuileóngadh  bás  di, 

Acht  d’eirigh  in  am  ceart  dá  coimeud  fós  beó, 

A dubhairt  leis  na  daoinibh  a ngeuga  do  shineadh, 

Do  chur  brighe  agus  beathadh  ’san  Gaedhilig  go  deó. 

So  slainte  na  muintear  nach  dtréigfeadh  a sinnsear, 

'Nuair  bhi  sgáile  na  h-oidhche  teacht  orra  go  trom, 

’Nuair  dubhradh  le  daoinibh  dubh-chridheach’  nach  gcluinfidhe, 
Focal  eile  na  Gaedhilge  san  oileán  lag  lorn. 

So  slainte  na  ndaoineadh  ag  nach  bh-fuil  fhios  claoite, 

A d’eirigheas  ó bhriseadh  mar  an  ghrein  tar  éis  ceó, 

Dar  cuma  a namhuid  do  bheith  molta  no  maoite 
Le  tráillibh  ann  sud  no  le  cladh’raibh  annso. 

So  sláinte  na  ndaoineadh  nar  threig  dóchas  saoirse, 

’San  aimsir  ba  duibhe  a d’fhulaing  a dtir, 

Nach  mbeidh  sásta  go  deo  deo  le  bruid  na  le  daoirse, 

A throidfeas  an  sean-chath  a gcómhnuidhe  ’s  go  sior. 

So  slainte  ’gus  fine  le  gach  uile  dhuine 
Nar  dhearmaid  sean-thalamh  a shinnsear  go  foil, 

A charas  a thir  fein,  a shliocht  ’gus  a chine, 

A dteanga,  a saoirse,  a gclú,  ’gus  a gceól ! 

T.  O.  R. 

Literal  Translation. 

Health  to  the  True  Men. 


Here’s  the  health  of  the  people  that  raised  the  language  of  their 
country 

From  the  neglect  and  shade  in  which  it  was  lying ; 

Its  death-cry  was  rising  like  thelament  of  "Lear’s  [lonely]  daughter,’’ 
And  its  enemies  were  laughing  with  poison  in  their  hearts. 

Here’s  the  health  of  the  heroes  who  would  not  suffer  the  death  of  it. 
But  arose  in  the  right  time  to  keep  it  alive. 

Who  said  to  the  people  to  stretch  out  their  arms. 

To  put  power  and  life  in  the  Gaelic  forever. 

Here’s  the  health  of  the  people  who  would  not  forsake  their  ancestors 
When  the  shadows  of  night  was  coming  over  them  heavily. 

When  it  was  said  by  black-hearted  men  that  never  would  be  heard 
Another  word  of  Irish  in  the  weak,  bare  island. 

Here’s  the  health  of  the  people  who  do  not  know  defeat. 

Who  arise  from  overthrow  like  the  sun  after  a fog. 

To  whom  it  is  the  same  their  enemies  to  be  praised  or  boasted  of 
By  slaves  in  that  place  or  by  cowards  in  this. 

Here  s the  health  of  the  people  who  forsook  not  the  hope  of  freedom 
In  the  darkest  time  that  their  country  suffered, 

Who  never,  never  will  be  satisfied  with  bondage  or  oppression. 
Who  will  fight  the  old  fight  always  and  forever. 

Here’s  health  and  kindred  to  every  person 
Who  forgot  not  yet  the  old  land  of  hi^ancestors. 

Who  loves  his  own  country,  his  race  and  nation. 

Their  language,  their  liberty,  their  music  and  their  fame  ! i 


The  Horsemen  of  Aileach. 


Aileach,  the  ancient  palace  of  Tir-owen,  standing  on 
a hill  looking  northward  into  Inishowen,  and  over  the 
waters  of  Lough  Swilly  and  Lough  Foyle.  In  a 
cavern  in  the  heart  of  the  hill,  Hugh  O’Neill,  the  last 
chieftain  of  Tir-owen,  lies  entranced  with  all  the 
mightiest  warriors  of  Erin  around  him  : they  wait  but 
the  coming  of  one  greater  and  nobler  than  all  to  bid 
them  arise  and  ride  forth  and  drive  the  tyrant  stranger 
from  the  land. 


’Tis  told  in  tales  of  wonder,  how  Aileach’s  palace  under. 

Kings  in  countless  numbers  lie  still  as  carven  stone. 

And  steeds  with  them  in  hiding  are  reined  for  warriors  riding 
To  the  last  of  Erin’s  battles  from  that  cave  of  Inishowen. 

And  once  in  summer’s  shining,  on  Fahan  shore  reclining. 

The  hissing  of  the  heather  and  the  droning  of  the  sea. 

And  the  lisp  of  wavelets  creeping,  they  lulled  my  brain  to  sleeping. 
And  the  glory  of  that  story  in  a vision  burst  on  me. 

In  the  moments  of  my  slumber,  years  I seemed  to  number. 
Centuries  flew  by  me  like  the  dawn  of  thistle  light. 

And  through  gloom  of  slavery’s  sadness,  my  heart  still  leapt  for 
gladness. 

Or  throbbed  in  wild  impatience  for  the  ages  swifter  flight. 

I knew  (God’s  angel  told  it)  mine  eyes  should  yet  behold  it. 

Though  patriot’s  blood  in  torrents  poured  and  martyrs  like  a 
shower. 

Our  Erin’s  resurrection  from  the  tomb  of  long  subjection. 

And  the  dawn  from  gulfs  of  darkness  of  her  freedom’s  shining 
hour. 

I knew  through  years  of  weeping  how  the  caverned  hill  was  keeping 
The  most  valiant  of  our  chieftains  in  a trance-sleep  still  and  dumb, 
’Neath  the  ferns  and  grasses  waving  for  the  hour  of  Erin’s  saving, 
And  but  waiting  for  the  summons  of  one  nobler  yet  to  come. 

Then  when  stars  wheeled  down  and  whitened,  as  the  rose  of  sunrise 
brightened, 

A wind  along  the  ocean  came  rushing  to  my  ear. 

And  througli  roar  of  billows  drumming,  softly  whispered  " Ai  is 
coming," 

Then  a call  along  the  mountain  rang  announcing  " he  is  here." 

Oh,  in  that  hour  of  wonder,  the  air  was  thrilled  by  thunder. 

And  like  a sword’s  unsheathing  the  cloud  flung  up  the  flame. 

And  with  crash  of  hillsides  rending,  through  shattered  rocks 
descending. 

To  the  last  of  Erin’s  battles  the  host  of  Aileach  came. 

One  led  in  royal  splendour,  his  face  in  grace  most  tender, 

His  voice  like  battle’s  trumpet  blast,  his  hand  unmatched  in  might. 
His  deeds  shed  fame  victorious  on  a name  by  far  more  glorious 
Than  the  name  of  all  the  noblest  that  e’er  strove  for  Erin’s  right. 

They  passed,  and  all  my  dreaming  was  then  of  falchions  gleaming. 
Of  valleys  loud  with  shouting  and  of  rivers  flowing  red. 

Of  the  Saxons  seaward  flying,  amidst  heaps  of  vanquished  dying. 
And  the  sunburst  banner  floating  o’er  a youthful  conqueror’s  head. 

Then  at  hush  of  battle  thunder,  a cry  of  joy  and  wonder 
Went  up  from  warriors  thronging  round  a leader  no  man  knew  ; 

" Who  art  thou  ?’’  the  chieftain  shouted,  " who  the  Saxon  host  has 
routed  ; 

Who  art  thou  who  waked  and  lead  us  ?’’  and  the  hillsides 
echoed  " Who  ?" 

Iris  Olkryn. 
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MEMOIR  OF 

HENRY  JOY  M‘CRACKEN. 

By  the  Late  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D., 

Author  of  “ The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irish- 
men,” Í&C. 

CHAPTER  I.  (Continued). 

HE  Muddler’s  Club”  of  Belfast,  held  at  a 
public-house  in  “Sugar  House  Entry,” 
was  resorted  to  a great  deal  by  strangers  on 
coming  from  the  country,  and  by  townsmen 
of  the  middle  class.  “The  rules  of  the  club” 
Hope  says,  were  set  in  a frame,  and  left  on  the  chimney- 
piece  every  evening.  Its  ostensible  business  was  jovial 
amusement,  its  real  one,  extending  the  connection  of  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen,  and  it  was  visited  by  every 
man  of  known  integrity  who  came  on  ’ousiness  to  town. 

In  this  club  many  things  were  told  in  personal  con- 
fidence that  could  not  be  safely  communicated  to  the 
society,  yet  this  secrecy  was  imaginary,  for  Hughes  the 
informer  was  one  of  its  earliest  visitors.  But  until 
Castlereagh  got  initiated  by  Jemmy  Brees  into  the 
secrets  of  the  Union,  and  thereby  gained  a knowledge 
of  all  its  ramifications,  there  was  no  design  of  their 
opponents  for  which  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  was  not  an 
overmatch. 

The  Muddler’s  Club  having  been  broken  up  in  1796, 
in  consequence  of  the  information  of  a girl  named  Bell 
Martin,  belonging  to  the  inn,  the  arrest  of  several  of  its 
most  efficient  members  followed,  but  by  M'Cracken’s" 
advice  the  Club  was  revived  under  another  name,  and 
it  continued  to  exist  during  his  lifetime. 

The  landlady  of  this  small  public-house  was  Peggy 
Barclay,  the  girl  who  attended  on  the  customers  was 
Bell  Martin,  who  became  a person  of  notoriety,  under 
the  auspices  of  a distinguished  member  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  north. 

Dr.  Dickson  in  his  narrative,  gives  some  account  of 
this  woman’s  early  career.  “Some  young  men  very 
respectably  connected  in  Belfast,  were  to  be  tried  on 
charges  affecting  their  lives.  The  principal  evidence  on 
which  their  conviction  was  hoped  and  feared  was  that 
of  the  notorious  and  celebrated  Bell  Martin,  one  of  them 
was  Joseph  Culbert,  who  was  tried  20th  April,  1797, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Lee,  having  been  arrested 
on  the  information  of  Bell  Martin  before  Lord  Car- 
hampton.  Her  family  were  poor  people  residing  in 
Portaferry,  and  her  mother  was  for  a long  period  an 
invalid.  The  respectable  families  of  the  neighbourhood 
assisted  them,  and  Bell  was  encouraged  to  call  on  them 
for  milk,  meat,  and  other  little  comforts.  This  she 
continued  to  do  till  she  became  nearly  a woman,  though 


latterly  she  was  so  addicted  to  theft  and  lying,  that  she 
was  seldom  admitted  further  than  the  hall  whenever  she 
called.  Unfortunately  for  her  she  grew  up  with  a hand- 
some face,  which  exposed  her  to  temptations,  to  resist 
which  she  proved  deficient.  These  circumstances  had 
become  known  in  Belfast,  where  she  had  resided  for  a 
considerable  time  previous  to  her  information  against 
the  young  men  alluded  to.  Hence,  not  only  James 
M'Clavery,*  a respectable  merchant  in  Portaferry,  in 
whose  employment  her  father  had  long  been,  and  I,  to 
whom  the  poor  family  had  ever  looked  as  a guardian, 
but  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh  and  the  Rev.  John 
M‘Cleland,  who  had  for  years  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  summoned  to  appear  at  Carrickfergus  in 
order  to  impeach  her  character. 

In  consequence  we  did  appear,  and  were  detained 
there  during  a whole  week  to  no  purpose.  Bell  Martin, 
though  kept  under  a military  guard,  contrived,  or  was 
permitted,  to  make  her  escape  on  the  night  previous  to 
the  intended  trial,  and  there  was  no  prosecution.* 

The  Belfast  News-Lettev  states  that  she  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  Colonel  Barber  by  giving  informa- 
tion of  soldiers  of  the  Monaghan  Militia  frequenting  the 
meetings  of  the  United  Irishmen’s  Society,  under  the 
name  of  the  “ Muddler’s  Club,”  and  being  brought  to 
the  barracks  she  identified  the  men.  Four  of  these  men 
were  subsequently  executed.!  The  services  of  John 
Newell  were  likewise  instrumental  to  their  conviction. 

The  names  of  these  men  were  William  and  Owen 
M‘Kenna,  Peter  M'Carron  and  Daniel Gillan.  Several 
others  of  the  same  regiment  were  tried  and  convicted, 
but  on  confessing  their  guilt  and  imploring  pardon, 
their  sentence  was  commuted.  The  above-named  men 
refused  to  make  any  similar  confession,  and  they  were 
shot  at  Blaris  Camp,  the  i8th  of  May,  1797.  The 
father  of  Owen  M'Kenna  was  applied  to  for  his  inter- 
ference with  his  son,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  make, 
disclosures.  His  answer  was,  that  “ the  life  of  a son 
was  of  great  value  to  a father,  but  if  his  son  was  spared 
to  become  a traitor,  he  would  shoot  him  with  his  own 
hand.” 

The  story  of  these  men  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
several  songs  and  elegies,  which  are  still  current. 
There  must  have  been  something  to  have  made  an  im- 
pression in  the  manner  they  met  their  fate,  when  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  spoke  of  it  frequently  in  terms  of 
admiration.  From  one  of  the  rural  elegies  I have 
alluded  to,  the  following  stanza  is  quoted  : — 

I saw  the  aged  father  standin|  by, 

Scorning,  by  treason,  his  son's  life  to  save  , 

For  he  could  bear  to  see  his  darling  die, 

But  not  to  live  a traitor  or  a slave.’’ 

In  the  spring  of  1795,  M'Cracken  became  a member 
of  the  newly-modelled  Society  of  United  Irishmen, 
which  stepped  from  reform  to  separation,  and  adopted 
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the  use  of  a declaration  on  oath  on  the  admission  of 
members. 

The  certificate  given  by  the  society  is  printed  on 
parchment,  with  the  emblem,  in  the  right-hand  corner, 
of  a woman  bending  over  the  harp,  with  the  following 
inscription : — 

“ Tenth  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  Belfast.  I here- 
“ by  certify  that  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  has  been  duly 
“ elected  a member,  and  having  taken  the  test  provided 
“ in  the  constitution,  has  been  admitted  a member  of 
“ this  Society. 

“ H.  M.  Hull,  Secretary. 

“No.  3,  March  24th,  1795.”  * 

The  principal  service  in  whicli  M'Cracken  had  been 
employed  was  in  exercising  his  influence  over  the  De- 
fenders in  getting  them  to  consent  to  join  the  United 
Irishmen.  The  former  were  Catholics,  the  latter  chiefly 
Presbyterians.  The  Defenders  were  at  first  opposed  to 
Republican  principles,  their  chief  end  and  aim  was,  as 
their  name  implied,  defence  against  their  persecutors, 
who,  under  the  colour  of  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
promoted  their  own  selfish  interests  by  means  of  plunder 
and  rapacity  ; the  idea,  however  seems  never  to  have 
been  wholly  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  the  people 
who  entered  into  these  associations,  that  the  descend- 
ants of  James  11  had  not  ceased  to  be  entitled  to  their 
allegiance,  and  they  seem  to  have  had  a vague  notion 
that  the  French  King  represented  the  interests  of  the 
dethroned  Stuarts.  We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Teeling, 
more  competent  than  any  man  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
thinks  otherwise,  and  that  the  defenders  had  no  views 
whatever  of  a French  character.  Nevertheless  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  allusions  to  French  subjects 
in  their  test  and  secret  passwords,  and  cabalistic  jargon, 
without  supposing  that  some  slight  tincture  of  the  old 
Jacobite  principles  of  1689,  was  still  mixed  up  with 
their  modern  views  and  projects. 

The  three  gentlemen  who  had  chief  command  over 
the  Down,  Antrim  and  Armagh  Defenders  were  Chas. 
Teeling,  his  brother-in-law,  Magennis,  and  A.  Lowry. 
Mr.  Charles  Teeling  at  that  period  not  exceeding  seven- 
teen years  of  age...  The  authority  of  each  in  his  absence 
was  deputed  to  two  delegates,  and  by  one  of  these, 
about  1795,  M'Cracken  was  appointed  to  a command. 
In  1798  he  boasted  of  having  a body  of  defenders 
amounting  to  7,000  at  his  disposal.  M'Cracken  and 
Joseph  Cuthbert  rendered  themselves  extremely  ob- 
noxious to  the  Orangemen  in  1794  and  1795,  by  their 
active  exertions  in  enabling  the  unfortnnate  people  who 
were  the  victims  of  th§ir  outrages,  to  seek  legal  redress 
for  the  wrongs  they  suffered. 

In  November,  1795,  M'Cracken  and  Cuthbert  gave 
a hand  to  Mr.  James  M'Gucken,  the  attorney,  for  the 
law  expenses  attendant  on  the  proceedings  instituted 
by  their  direction  against  the  Armagh  wreckers  and  a 
magistrate  by  the  name  of  Grier.  “The  aforesaid 
Henry  M'Cracken  and  Joseph  Cuthbert  binding  them- 


selves in  the  sum  of  ^60,  to  meet  any  expenses  for 
Michael  M'Closkey,  Paul  Hannan,  Bernard  Coil, 
Patrick  Hamill,  and  Cicily  Hamill,  or  for  any  other 
people  against  John  Gier,  Esq.,  a magistrate  in  and  for 
the  County  of  Armagh,  or  against  any  other  magistrate 
whatever.  &c. 

Among  the  papers  of  M'Cracken  there  is  a bill  of 
costs  of  an  attorney  named  Harford,  dated  January, 
1796,  amounting  to  ^18  iis.  6d.,  for  services  rendered 
in  Armagh  by  the  instructions  of  H.  J.  M'Cracken,  to 
the  unfortunate  people  whose  houses  were  destroyed  or 
plundered  by  the  Orangemen.  Two  of  the  items  are 
not  devoid  of  interest. 

“ Mr.  Grattan  having  found  out  I was  concerned  in 
this  business,  and  wishing  to  know  how  far  he  would 
be  justifiable  in  supporting  the  distressed  Catholics  in 
the  County  of  Armagh,  waiting  upon  Mr.  Sampson  and 
consulting  with  him  whether  1 should  go  to  Mr.  Grattan 
and  show  him  the  affidavits.” 

“ Riding  from  my  house.  County  Armagh,  to  Lurgan, 
where  I staid  from  the  2nd  of  January  until  the  8th, 
during  which  time  I wasemployd  listening  to  the  stories 
of  many  unfortunate  people  who  had  been  robbed  and 
destroyed  by  the  Peep-of-Day  Boys,  but  many  of  whom 
had  not  complained  ot  the  magistrates,  I therefore  did 
not  take  a written  note  of  their  sufferings.”  It  appears 
by  anofher  item  that  Counsellor  Joy  guaranteed  the 
payment  of  the  law  expenses. 

(to  be  continued). 


REVIEWS. 


The  Gaelic  Athlete. — We  welcome  the  appearance  of  a weekly 
paper,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  G.A.A.  It  is  well  that  a great 
organization  like  this  should  have  a voice  of  its  own  and  be  independent 
of  the  political  press  of  the  country.  We  hope  to  see  the  pages  of  this 
journal  entirely  free  from  the  discussion  of  dissentient  subjects.  If 
such  are  permitted  in  its  pages  the  journal  will  be  worse  than  use- 
less, The  tone  of  .the  leading  article  in  the  second  number  makes 
us  assured  that  the  paper  is  under  the  guidance  and  control  of 
those  who  think  of  the  Gaels  as  possible  " soldiers  for  Ireland,” 
and  who  aim  at  restoring  unity  and  discipline  in  the  ranks.  Here 
is  the  aim  of  The  Gaelic  Athlete,  as  declared  by  the  writer  of  an 
article  entitled  ‘ Our  Policy.”.  “To  foster  and  guide  to  noble 
ends  the  love  of  knowledge  that  is  amongst  us;  to  grow  familar 
with  our  history  and  resources,  our  hopes,  our  means,  our  ends, 
that  we  may  emerge  from  our  toils  true  Gaels  and  Nationalists, 
steeped  in  Irish  memories,  proud  of  Irish  habits,  and  panting  with 
Irish  hopes  ...  A simple  thought  truly  felt  and  uttered  is  the 
spark  that  kindles  men’s  souls.  It  is  thus  we  shall  strive  to  make 
the  Gaels  of  Ireland  something  more  than  machines  to  turn  gate- 
money  or  actors  for  an  amusement.  Yes,  we  shall  try  to  make  them 
a great  army  of  thinkers  and  toilers,  with  an  eye  to  their  country's 
welfare.  To  stamp  out  abuses,  to  curb  petty  passions  and  person- 
alities, shall  be  likewise  our  duty.”  A later  number  of  the  paper 
contains  a fraternal  greeting  from  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  in  the  form 
of  a song,  of  which  these  are  the  concluding  stanzas; — 

Then  may  one  hope  of  patriot  bond 
Unite  the  manly  ranks 
Of  all  who  claim  the  Gaelic  name 
By  the  Lee  or  Liffey’s  banks  ; 

Or  who  on  London's  sward  afar 
The  jostled  ball  pursue. 

And  swing  the  mighty  hammer’s  bar, 

Lamh  laidhir  abu. 

And,  oh,  let  all  who  far  and  near 
With  brother  Gaels  compete. 

Though  victory  to  all  hearts  be  dear 
Find  comfort  in  defeat ; 

Remembering  that  the  arm  whose  might 
Availed  to  vanquish  you. 

If  pledged  to  Ireland's  coming  fight. 

With  sterner  force  the  foe  could  smite, 

Lamh  laidhir  abu. 
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The  Final  Assult  on  Limerick. 

August  27th,  1690. 

Of  the  siege  of  Limerick  town, 

Of  the  gallant  men  who  fell, 

Who  without  the  poet’s  crown 
Shall  have  eloquence  to  tell ; 

Yet  the  tale  shall  have  renown. 

Be  it  written  ill  or  well. 

But  to  hear,  the  meanest  slave 
Feels  the  blood  pulsate  and  run, 

Doubtful  if  defence  more  brave 
Ever  was  beneath  the  sun  ; 

As  I have  a soul  to  save. 

Sure  I think  that  there  was  none. 

William's  guns  had  thundered  through 
Many  sultry  August  days. 

Till  the  walls  of  Limerick  grew 
Crumbled  heaps,  and  all  her  ways 
Choked  with  ruin  ; stonework  flew. 

Thatch  and  roof-tree  went  ablaze. 

Still  the  fiery  storms  of  lead 
Roared  till  wall  and  bastion  reeled. 

Till  the  streets  were  strewn  with  dead 
Thick  as  gowans  o'er  a field. 

Till  the  Danes  and  Dutchmen  said, 

“If  we  charge  them  they  must  yield.” 

Charge  they  did  from  every  side. 

Charging  swiftly  at  the  breach. 

And  the  gap  was  low  and  wide. 

But  ere  any  man  could  reach. 

To  their  cheers  the  guns  replied 
With  a word  for  all  and  each. 

Loud  a sweeping  volley  poured. 

Rent  them  through  and  gave  them  check. 
For  the  Irish  cannon  roared 

Almost  at  their  breasts,  and  back 
Bore  them  like  a ragged  horde. 
Blood-stained,  burnt  with  powder  black. 

Yet  they  formed  again,  and  came 
Pressing  stoutly  to  the  wall 
Through  the  hell  of  shot  and  fiame. 
Heeding  nothing  who  should  fall. 

And  for  three  long  hours  the  game 
Of  red  death  was  played  by  all. 

Even  women  bore  a part 
Wielding  missile,  gun,  or  knife. 

For  the  gentlest  soul  will  start 
Into  fury  amid  strife. 

And  with  an  undaunted  heart 
Venture  freely  limb  and  life. 

Fought  the  Brandenburger  well. 

And  the  Saxon  in  the  van 
Fought  with  dogged  courage,  fell 
Unsubdued  as  Saxons  can — 

Till  the  elements  of  hell 
Mingled  with  the  heart  of  roan. 


On  they  pressed  o’er  shattered  stones. 

Past  the  cannon  grinning  bare, 

Midst  the  mingled  cries  and  groans. 

Through  the  suffocating  air. 

And  with  triumph  in  their  tones 
Cheered  aloud  as  victors  there. 

Then  to  each  defender’s  breast 
Courage  came  in  double  store. 

Every  heart  with  rage  possessed 
Steeled  their  bosoms  to  the  core. 

Back  upon  the  foe  they  pressed. 

Flung  them  from  the  breach  once  more. 

'Ware  the  Irishman  at  bay  ! 

Back  across  the  gap  and  out. 

Back  beyond  the  covered-way. 

Counterscarp  and  last  redoubt. 

Went  the  Dutch  in  disarray 
Almost  breaking  into  rout. 

So  the  battle  swayed  and  stood 
Like  the  waves  at  top  of  tide. 

And  the  black  smoke  seemed  to  brood 
O’er  them  like  a mantle  wide. 

And  went  floating  many  a rood 

Till  it  reached  Slieve  Keeper’s  side. 

Then  the  Brandenburgers  sprung 
To  the  great  Black  Battery, 

Scaled  the  walls,  but  whilst  there  rung 
Shouts  of  triumph  full  and  high. 

Walls  and  ramparts  reeled  and  swung, 

Roared  and  rushed  into  the  sky. 

Whilst  the  Dutch  waved  to  and  fro, 

Talbot  charged  them  with  the  horse. 

And  the  gallant  Buisseleau 

Gave  commandment  loud  and  hoarse 
For  the  foot  to  be  let  go. 

So  the  Irish  charged  in  force. 

Drove  the  Dutchmen  to  the  camp, 

Racing  o’er  the  fields  amain. 

Through  the  meadows  soft  and  deep. 

Through  the  pools  of  settled  rain  ; 

Let  the  royal  soldier’s  stamp. 

He  must  swear  and  stamp  in  vain. 

Faugh  a ballagh  ! many  ways 

Have  the  Irish  cleared  since  then, 

And  in  Europe’s  reddest  frays 
They  will  clear  the  way  again  ; 

Where  the  guns  most  fiercely  blaze 
Look  to  find  the  Irishmen. 

So  was  Limerick  city  saved. 

Saved  at  least  for  one  long  year. 

And  her  freemen,  un-enslaved. 

Kept  her  honour  high  and  clear  ; 

Let  her  story  be  engraved 
On  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear. 

Belfast.  Thomas  E.  Mayne. 
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Provincial  and  American-lri§h  Papers 
Please  Copy. 

We  are  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  inform  those  of 
our  supporters  who  are  readers  of  the  Dublin  Daily  Inde- 
pendent, that  a report  of  the  Decoration  Day  proceedings 
in  the  North,  which  appeared  in  it  on  Tuesday,  June 
23iid,  is  absolutely  misleading,  and  that  the  Editor  has 
refused  to  insert  a correction.  The  report  made  it  ap- 
pear that  the  [members  of  the  C.  J.  Kickham  Society 
and  Belfast  Amnesty  Association  after  an  excursion  to 
Antrim  took  part  in  a meeting  held  in  North  Street, 
Belfast,  at  which  a monument  fund  was  opened  and 
subscriptions  solicited.  This  was  not  actually  stated,  but 
put  in  such  a way  that  even  our  friends  and  supporters 
believed  that  we  were  present  at  that  meeting  and  in- 
terested in  the  fund.  As  the  London  Amnesty  Associ- 
ation, Miss  Maude  Gonne  and  other  leading  National- 
ists were  represented  in  our  celebration,  we  cannot 
permit  this  false  impression  to  go  abroad.  We  attended 
no  meeting  in  Belfast,  and  are  concerned  with  no  col- 
lection for  the  preservation  of  graves  or  erection  of 
monuments.  This  misleading  report  appeared  also  in 
the  Weekly  Independent ; but  as  we  supplied  that  paper 
with  no  separate  report,  do  not  hold  the  Editor  respon- 
sible. Its  insertion  would  be  naturally  the  work  of  a 
Sub-Editor  extracting  clippings  from  the  daily.  The 
Editor  of  that  paper  was  the  only  person  applied  to  to 
insert  a correction. 


“^oó  SAve  AÍiheRe  o bless  thevv>ORk: 
Sal]s  RoriJ.oF  the  hitt.” 

^^NDER  this  heading  we  shall  record  from  month  to 
month  what  is  being  done  in  different  departments 
of  work  for  the  advancement  of  Ireland’s  cause,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  her  people.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, from  Literary  Societies  throughout  the  country, 
complete  reports  of  each  month’s  meetings. 

— ^=i4>i=^-4 

The  National  and  Literary  Societies. 

The  New  York  Gaelic  Society.— The  Gaelic  Society,  64,  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  by  whose  efforts,  mainly,  a statue  to  Thomas 
Moore  was  erected  in  Central  Park,  that  city,  in  1879,  appropriately 
observed  the  birthday  of  the  Poet,  on  May  28th,  by  a Musical  and 
Literary  entertainment.  The  musical  part  of  the  programme,  which 
was  made  up  entirely  of  selections  from  the  "Melodies,"  was  ably 
carried  out  by  the  Misses  Casey,  Lavin,  Fox,  and  Gallagher,  as- 


sisted by  Messrs.  Coker,  Judge,  Magee  and  M'Crystal.  Mr.  Pierce 
Kent  gave  a very  spirited  recitation  bearing  the  rather  suggestive 
title  of  " Persian  (?)  Liberty,"  and  which  consisted  of  a remarkably 
well-blended  series  of  extracts  from  the  most  striking  passages  of 
the  "Fire  Worshippers."  The  feature  of  the  evening,  however,  was 
the  eloquent  discourse  on  ‘‘The  Genius  of  Moore,"  delivered  by 
Wm.  J.  Pyne,  Esq.  On  Decoration  Day,  May  30th,  the  members 
of  the  Society  paid  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  General 
Richard  Montgomery,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  and  Dr.  Wm.  j. 
M‘Nevin,  by  tastefully  decorating  the  monuments  to  these  three 
illustrious  Irishmen,  in  St.  Paul’s  churchyard,  Broadway.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  these  monuments,  which  occupy  one  of  the  most 
prominent  positions  in  New  York  City,  have  ever  been  remembered 
on  Memorial  Day,  and  it  is  hoped  the  e.xample  set  by  the  Gaelic 
Society  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Irish  people  throughout  America 
in  remembering  the  graves  and  monuments  of  their  distinguished 
and  patriotic  countrymen.  The  members  also  placed  a beautiful 
floral  harp  and  wreath  on  the  statue  of  Moore,  in  Central  Paik,  as 
has  been  the  custom  every  year  since  its  erection.  The  Society 
conducts  free  classes  for  the  study  of  Gaelic  at  the  rooms,  64, 
Madison  Avenue,  every  Wednesday  evening. 

The  Cork  Gaelic  League.— The  Cork  Gaelic  League  are  actively 
engaged  in  organising  the  county  and  establishing  branches  of  the 
Gaelic  League  wherever  possible.  During  the  past  fortnight  they 
have  established  branches  in  Dunmanway  and  Gongane  Barra.  A 
large  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  latter  place  and  was  attended 
by  the  people  of  all  the  surrounding  districts.  A large  deputation 
travelled  out  from  Cork,  and  Messrs.  John  MacNeill,  B.A.,  and  T. 
O’Donoghue  attended  from  Dublin.  Rev.  P.  Hurley,  P.P.,  pre- 
sided, and  several  speeches  were  delivered  in  Irish  and  were  most 
enthusiastically  received  ; Mr.  MacNeill  receiving  a very  warm 
ovation.  The  Dunmanway  Gaelic  League,  though  not  long  estab- 
lished, are  already  in  working  order,  and  sent  a large  deputation  to 
'the  Gougane  meeting.  They  have  the  support  of  all  the  leading 
men  in  the  town,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  soon  one  of 
the  most  active  branches  of  the  Gaelic  League.  Their  secretary  is 
a gentleman  of  extraordinary  literary  ability  and  a poet  of  no  mean 
repute,  and  in  his  hands  the  cause  of  the  Irish  language  in  West 
Cork  is  perfectly  safe.  A branch  will  be  established  in  Mitchels- 
town  and  another  in  Drimoleague. 

Irish  Literary  Society,  Forestgrate,  London.— This  Society  has 
been  but  six  months  in  existence  and  has  yet  a good  record  to  show. 
Irish  history,  language,  and  literature  are  enthusiastically  studied 
by  the  members.  Three  concerts  have  been  given,  and  papers  or 
lectures  on  “Thomas  Davis,”  "What  an  Irish  Literary  Society 
might  accomplish,”  " The  Young  Ireland  Movement,”  " The  Crom- 
wellian and  Norman  Settlements,”  "Pagan  Ireland,"  “ St.  Colum- 
kille,"  "Irish  Industries  and  Enterprises."  Over  one  hundred 
members  are  enrolled,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Brunnetti  ably  fills  the  ofifice 
of  president. 


Decoration  Day. 

The  Wolfe  Tone  Gommemoration  at  Bodenstown.— Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Young  Ireland  League,  the  usual  annual  excursion 
to  the  grave  of  Wolfe  Tone,  took  place  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  anniversary  of  the  patriot’s  birthday,  June  20th.  Mr.  John 
Murphy  delivered  the  oration  on  Wolfe  Tone,  and  there  was  a 
large  attendance,  the  weather  being  beautifully  fine.  Wreaths 
were  placed  on  the  grave  on  behalf  of  various  National  bodies. 
The  Secretary,  Mr,  M.  J.  Quinn,  read  a letter  from  Dr.  Mark  Ryan 
of  London,  wishing  success  to  this  great  National  celebration. 

Decoration  Day  in  the  North. — A joint  committee  of  the  C.  J. 
Kickham  and  Amnesty  Society  arranged  for  the  decolktion  of  a 
number  of  graves  througout  the  North,  the  wreaths  were  made  in 
the  office  of  this  paper.  Only  one  wreath  was  sent  out  of  Ulsteri 
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namely,  a beautiful  floral  harp,  made  entirely  of  white  carnations, 
lilies,  and  sweet  pea,  with  maiden  hair  aud  asparagus  fern.  The 
names  were  attached  on  behalf  of  Belfast  Nationalists  were  Robert 
Johnston  and  Henry  Dobbin, Belfast  Amnesty  Association  ; Rody 
M'Corley,  President,  C.  J.  Kickham  Society  ; B.  M'Cabe,  National 
Club;  and  Anna  Johnston  and  Alice  M.  Milligan,  The  Shan  Van 
VocHT.  The  inscription  under  the  names  of  T.  B.  M'Manus.  John 
O’Mahony,  M'Cartlfy,  Reddin,  Meany.  and  P.  W.  Nally  was  a 
quotation  from  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ballads  in  Doheny's  Felons 
Track. 

“ In  death  they  loved  thee  best  of  all. 

A Cnisle  geal  mo  croidhe. 

Mr.  Patrick  Tobin.  V.P.,  of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association,  Presi- 
dent of  tne  Dublin  County  Board,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Belfast 
Nationalists,  kindly  arranged  for  the  reception  and  placing  of  the, 
wreath  on  the  plot  in  Glasnevin,  by  a deputation  of  the  G.A.A. 
The  wreaths  made  for  various  parts  of  the  North,  in  the  Shan  Van 
VocHT  office  were  as  follows:— for  Mary  M'Cracken,  Clifton 
Cemetery,  a chaplet  of  roses;  in  memory  of  H.  J.  M'Cracken,  a 
beautiful  lily  in  flower  was  sent  to  the  altar  of  St.  George’s  Church, 
beside  which  he  is  interred;  Dr.  Drennan,  Clifton  Cemetery, 
basket  of  flowers  ; Rev.  W Steele  Dickson  (grave  unknown),  basket 
of  flowers  ; Rev,  Dr.  Porter,  and  James  Beyers,  Greyabbey,  floral 
crosses,  placed  by  Miss  Annie  Beyers,  descendant  of  the  latter  ; 
Thomas  Russell,  Downpatrick,  a beautiful  floral  harp,  presented  by 
Mr.  Henry  M'Grath,  Portaferry  ; John  Mitchell,  Newry,  a cross. 
For  William  Harbison,  a ’67  man,  who  died  in  Belfast  prison,  buried 
at  Ballinderry.  a beautiful  floral  harp  was  prepared,  and  a deputation 
of  his  relatives,  including  a nephew  who  had  assisted  to  carry  his 
coffin  from  the  gaol,  and  a son  of  his  brother  Philip  (who  also 
suffered  imprisonment),  came  to  our  office  to  claim  the  harp,  and 
before  taking  it  to  the-little  graveyard  at  Ballinderry,  brought  it  to 
the  bedside  of  Philip  Harbison,  who  has  been  an  invalid  since  his 
release.  He  was  deeply  touched  at  sight  of  the  wreath  in  honour 
of  his  martyred  brother.  Wreaths  were  sent  to  Toomebridge. 
Newry,  Moneyrea,  and  Donegal,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of 
celebrations  in  these  places,  and  one  to  the  grave  of  Willie  Nelson 
at  Ballycarry,  from  a gentleman  in  Mayo. 

Excursion  to  the  scene  of  the  Antrim  Fig;ht  and  Patriot 
Craves —On  Sunday.  June  21st,  members  of  the  Belfast  Amnesty 
Association,  and  C.  J.  Kickham  Society,  under  the  leadership 
of  Messrs.  Henry  Dobbin,  and  Roger  M'Corley,  started  to 
drive  to  Antrim.  Miss  Johnston,  Miss  M.  Johnston,  and 
Miss  Milligan  had  under  their  care,  wreaths  for  disposal  at  the 
graveyards  along  the  way,  and  a large  number  of  the  lady  friends 
of  the  members  were  also  present.  The  first  halt  was  at  Mallusk, 
a little  country  graveyard  near  the  Roughfort  where  M'Cracken 
planted  the  green  flag  on  tne  morning  of  the  muster  for  Antrim. 
Here  is  the  grave  of  Jamie  Hope,  the  friend  of  Russell,  Emmet, 
and  M Cracken,  and  a harp  was  laid  on  this  grave  from  Miss  Maude 
Gonne,  who  quite  recently  had  visited  this  spot ; another  wreath 
was  placed  there  representing  the  Belfast  Societies ; the  grave  of 
James  Bigger  was  also  decorated  and  the  party  proceeded  some  miles 
further  along  to  Templepatrick.  In  a beautiful  quaint  graveyard 
close  beside  the  Castle  of  Lord  Templeton,  is  the  grave  of  William 
Orr,  whose  death  was  the  first  martyrdom,  and  whose  name  was 
made  the  watchword  of  the  United  Irish  Society.  In  the  long  years 
that  followed  when  men  feared  to  speak  of  'ninety-eight,  his  name 
was  not  cut  on  the  stone.  It  bears  the  simple  inscription — “ Here 
lyeth  the  body  of  Ally  Orr.”  It  is  his  mother’s  grave.  Through 
the  gloomy  yew  trees  standing  round,  climbing  roses  run  up  to  a 
great  height,  and  fall  in  blossoming  clusters  over  the  little  head- 
stone. It  seemed  useless  to  have  carried  a wreath  of  flowers  to 
place  ther».  However  we  laid  down  a chaplet  from  the  London 
and  Belfast  Amnesty  Associations,  made  of  Carnations  and  Yellow 
Orchid,  with  the  inscription  Remember  Orr,  the  whole  grave  was 


covered  with  red  roses  and  yew  branches,  and  the  party  went  on 
their  way.  At  Antrim,  after  a comfortable  dinner,  all  present 
walked  past  the  different  points  where  the  fight  had  raged,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh.  Here  with  the  waves 
lapping  at  their  feet,  the  mambers  sat  and  listened  to  some  of  our 
grandest  national  ballads,  sung  by  Mr.  Ward,  a blind  singer.  The 
Green  above  the  Red,  and  The  Fenian  Men  were  the  favourites  of  the 
day,  and  were  asked  for  again  and  again.  Mr.  H.  O’Hara  sang 
'■  The  night  we  went  to  drill,”  Mr.  H.  Dobbin  and  Miss  Milligan 
made  brief  addresses  suitable  to  the  ocaasion.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  the  London  Amnesty  Association  and  [the  Dublin  Gaels 
for  help  extended  to  the  northern  men  in  their  endeavour  to  cele- 
brate Decoration  Day.  A walk  along  th?  beautiful  banks  of  the 
Sixmile-water,  and  a drive  home  in  the  cool  evening  air  ended  a day 
of  unbroken  bright  weather  and  pleasant  memories.  Readers  of 
Wolfe  Tone’s  diary  will  recollect  that  he  enjoyed  so  much  an  ex- 
cursion to  Lough  Neagh,  made  during  his  last  days' in  Ireland,  that 
he,  Russell,  and  others  mutually  agreed  to  celebrate  that  day  (June 
nth)  as  long  as  they  lived.  A Tone  celebration  could  therefore 
have  been  held  in  no  better  place  than  by  the  lake  which  in  his 
memory  was  associated  with  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  his  life. 
Several  friends  from  Randalstown,  joined  the  party  at  Antrim  and 
shared  in  the  proceedings. 

Newry- — The  graves  of  Eiver  Magennis,  John  Martin  (at  Donagh- 
more),  and  John  Mitchell,  Newry,  were  beautifully  decorated  with 
wreaths  and  cut  flowers  by  local  Nationalists,  who  also  placed  on 
the  grave  of  Mitchell  a wreath  from  the  Belfast  Amnesty  Associ- 
ation and  C.  J.  Kickham  Society. 

Saintfield  and  Ballynahinch,  Co.  Down, — Rev.  R.  Lyttle  and 
the  ladies  of  Moneyrea  saw  to  the  decoration  of  the  graves  of  the 
heroes  of  Down  who  shared  in  these  fights.  The  graves  of  Dick 
Frazer,  Brown,  Clanny,  Betsy  Gray,  her  brother  and  lover,  were 
visited  and  adorned.  A cross  from  Miss  Milligan  and  Miss  Johnston 
was  placed  on  the  grave  of  Betsy  Gray,  and  one  from  the  C.  J. 
Kickham  Society  in  memory  of  the  peasant  heroes  of  Down. 

Doneg'al. — Miss  Gallon,  Mrs.  Bonner,  and  local  ladies  decorated, 
the  old  Abbey  by  the  waves  of  Donegal  harbour  in  memory  of  the 
chieftains  and  heroes  whose  dust  rests  near  there,  and  of  others — 
Rory  and  Cathbarr,  brothers  of  Red  Hugh,  far  away  in  Rome ; 
and  Hugh  himself  in  Valladolid.  A chaplet  was  sent  from  Miss 
Milligan  and  Miss  Johnston,  Belfast. 

Toomebridg'e. — A large  assemblage  gathered  at  Duneane  Church- 
yard to  witness  the  decoration  of  the  graves  of  James  Neill  and 
Rody  M'Corley.  On  the  grave  of  the  latter  was  placed  a handsome 
floral  harp,  presented  by  the  London  Amnesty  Association  through 
the  Belfast  Association.  It  bore  the  inscription:  "In  honour  of 
Northern  Courage  and  Fidelity.”  A second  wreath  was  placed  on 
behalf  of  the  Belfast  Societies.  Mr.  P.  Kelly,  delegate  from  Belfast, 
brought  these  wreaths  and  briefly  addressed  those  present  after  the 
decoration.  Addresses  were  also  given  by  Messrs.  Fegan  and  T. 
Dobbin,  and  the  greatest  interest  in  the  proceedings  was  shown  by 
all  present. 

Clasg'OW. — Sunday  evening,  June  21st,  the  Tone  Anniversary 
was  celebrated  by  the  Young  Ireland  Society.  Mr.  B.  Havelin 
presided,  and  Mr.  Frank  Dalton  gave  an  able  and  eloquent  address 
He  described  Tone  as  a faithful,  tender  husband,  loving  father,  true- 
hearted friend,  as  well  as  a. devoted  patriot  and  far-seeing  diploma- 
tist. He  had  offered  to  put  England  in  the  hands  of  France,  and 
had  his  advice  been  followed,  Waterloo  would  never  have  been 
fought  and  lost. 

Paris. — The  statue  of  General  Hoche,  the  friend  of  Wolfe  Tone 
who  always  advanced  the  claims  of  Ireland,  was  decorated  by  Irish- 
men resident  in  Paris,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  his  services  to 
their  country. 
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Ireland  ! is  the  doom  of  bondage 
Thine  through  ages  everlasting, 

Shall  no  star  shine  out  in  radiance 
From  the  shadows  overcasting; 

Can  thy  sons,  the  craven-hearted,  dumbly  stand  and  basely  see  thee 

Bowed  beneath  fhe  lash  of  conquest,  gaze,  and  never  strive  to  free  thee? 

'Twas  not  thus  in  days  departed — 

Days  of  kingly  Niall’s  hosting  ; 

Grim  was  then  the  test  of  valour. 

Scorn  the  meed  of  empty  boasting. 

Garnered  gold  or  lineage  haughty  won  obeisance  then  for  no  man, 

More  availed  on  flashing  steel  the  crimson  life-blood  of  a foeman. 

Oh,  for  but  one  hour  of  onset. 

Such  as  broke  on  Saxon  vassals. 

When,  like  ocean-tides  returning. 

Round  their  plunder-hoarding  castles 

Came  thy  clans,  the  fierce  and  fearless,  forth  from  Ulster’s  mountain 
regions, 

From  the  wilds  of  courtly  Connaught,  Leinster,  Munster,  in  their 
legions. 

Now  that  in  a world  grown  sordid. 

Men  can  wait  in  coward  patience 

For  the  forum,  not  the  foray, 

To  be  arbiter  of  Nations. 

Still  thy  sons  shall  dare  the  pathway  kings  and  heroes  trod  before 
them  ; 

Sound  the  trumpet-call  to  conflict,  fling  thy  battle  standard  o'er 
them. 

Then  all  lands  shall  look  in  wonder — 

Ireland,  oh,  thou  oft  defeated — 

On  thine  hour  of  victory’s  crowning,  , 

Queen  and  conqueror  ocean-seated. 

And  till  days  of  time  are  ended,  bards  shall  tell  in  chanted  story 

How  they  proved  in  freedom’s  gaining — Death,  the  brightest  path 
to  glory  ! 


A REBEL’S  WOOING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HERE  the  waves  of  the  North  Channel 
coníe^  in  upon  the  Antrim  coast,  not  far 
from  the  little  village  of  Cushendal, 
Glenariff,  loveliest  of  valleys,  opens  down 
to  the  sea,  guarded  by  lofty  mountain 
walls,  threaded  in  its  deepest  heart  by  a rushing  river, 
which  makes  the  woodland  glen  through  which  it  runs 
bright  with  the  flash  of  waterfalls  and  loud  with  the 
roar  of  their  thunder.  The  hillsides  of  the  glen  higher 
up  above  the  woodland  are  fertile  and  green,  affording 
fair  pasture  land  for  sheep  and  kine,  and  dotted  with 
whitewashed  farm-houses.  Luregiethan,  a great  flat 
topped  mountain,  guards  the  northern  side  of  Glenariff, 
where  it  sweeps  round  to  the  sea ; and  under  the 


mountain’s  shelter,  high  perched  above  the  hollow  of 
the  glen,  at  the  time  our  story  relates  to,  stood  the  farm- 
house of  John  Macauley.  It  was  after  sunset,  a 
fragrant  mellow  eve  of  early  June,  in  the  eventful 
summer  of  ninety-eight.  Peace  brooded  over  Glenariff. 
In  the  heart  of  the  woodlands  the  roar  of  the  waterfall 
was  hushed  to  a murmur,  the  trees  scarce  rustled  over- 
head ; down  by  the  bay  the  water  merely  rippled  on  the 
shining  shore.  It  was  so  still  that  in  the  lane  leading 
from  Macauley’s  pasture  field  to  the  farm-house,  the 
clear  laughter  of  the  girls  coming  from  milking  and 
the  clink  of  their  cans  could  be  heard  nearly  half-a-mile 
away. 

At  a turn  in  the  lane,  a little  way  back  from  a gap  in 
the  hedge,  was  a ruined,  roofless  cottage.  It  was 
half-smothered  in  lilac  bushes  that  had  once  adorned  its 
garden,  and  through  a window  that  the  lilac  branches 
screened  a man’s  face  was  peering.  A dark,  handsome 
face,  with  eager  eyes  fixed  on  the  gap  in  the  hedge  for 
one  look  at  a girl  who  was  to  pass  that  way.  He  did 
not  mean  to  breathe  her  name,  nor  to  call  her  to  him 
for  one  parting  word  or  kiss,  though  he  was  marching 
away  to  dare  death  upon  the  morrow  and  might  never 
look  on  her  in  life  again. 

Randal  M'Allister  was  a rebel  and  an  outlaw,  and  Rose 
Macauley’s  father  had  sternly  forbidden  his  wooing. 
He  had  gone  away  fiercely  and  proudly  after  that  for- 
bidding, months  before,  the  night  of  a Shrove-tide  dance 
in  MacNeill’s  barn,  and  he  had  not,  as  John  Macauley 
desired,  shown  his  face  about  the  place  again.  How 
often  fiercely  and  with  sullen  pride  he  had  brooded  over 
the  memory  of  the  scene  outside  the  dancing-barn, 
where  in  the  shadow  between  the  turf-stacks  for  the 
first  time  he  had  held  little  Rosie  in  his  arms.  He  had 
come  far  over  the  hills  and  down  the  glen  from  near 
Ballymena  to  be  there  that  night,  as  indeed  he  came 
often  at  intervals  during  the  preceding  winter  ever  since 
he  met  the  gay,  sweet,  dark-eyed  girl  at  the  house  of  a 
relative  near  his  own  home.  Her  father  at  first  liked 
him,  favoured  his  suit,  and  often  chaffed  him  even  in 
her  presence,  almost  prompting  him  to  speak,  and  yet 
he  had  not  said  one  word  of  love.  Why  ? You  shall 
hear  why  just  as  he  told  it  to  Rosie.  They  stood 
together  in  the  shadow  of  the  turf-stacks,  having  come 
out  to  get  the  air  after  a lengthened  dance.  He  had 
looked  at  her  with  such  love  in  his  eyes  all  that  evening 
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that  when  they  were  at  last  together  alone,  she  came 
into  his  arms  without  one  word  of  love  bet  ween  them.  It 
was  not  needed,  and  they  understood  so  well ; but  at  last 
when  they  had  been  silent  and  happy  long,  he  bent  to 
speak,  and  there  was  a note  of  sorrow  in  his  voice  that 
startled  the  enraptured  Rosie. 

Their  language  was  the  sweet  Irish  of  their  native 
Antrim  glens,  so  in  my  telling  of  this  tale  I use  no  jargon 
of  peasant  dialect,  only  the  interpretation  in  plain  and 
simple  English  speech. 

“ Pulse  of  my  heart,  I have  done  thee  a wrong,  I had 
no  right  to  take  that  kiss,  or  give  you  one  myself,  no 
right  at  all,  and  it  is  a coward  I am  not  to  have  told  long 
age.” 

“ What  is  there  to  tell,  Randal  ? ” And  her  voice  sank 
in  a trembling  wonder. 

“Only  this,  asthore  ; this  hand  is  not  mine  to  offer  you, 
it  was  pledged  elsewhere,  long,  long  before  I saw  that 
face  or  loved  it.”  Rose  shrank  from  him  in  dismay,  and 
at  the  next  her  heart  was  stabbed  with  jealous  fear,  for 
his  head  was  raised  proudly,  and  he  was  not  looking  on 
her  tenderly  as  before  ; but  away  over  the  mountain  tops 
as  if  there  was  someone  there  that  he  remembered  and 
longed  for.  “ Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  “ I am  pledged  and 
bound  in  honour,  and  though  it  has  silenced  the  love  I 
might  have  spoken  and  must  not  speak  to  you,  I shall 
never  repent.”  He  had  meant  a further  explanation  and 
to  have  won  her  to  share  his  dearest  hope,  and  to  consent 
to  wait  in  patient  love  till  Ireland’s  freedom  had  been 
manfully  striven  for,  perhaps,  glo^riously  won ; but  poor 
little  Rose,  darfghter  of  a “ loyal”  man,  knew  little  of  the 
spirit  that  was  awake  in  the  land,  hardly  dreamed  that 
Randal  was  one  of  the  United  men  on  whose  track  the 
Yeos  and  Soldiery  followed  night  and  day.  She  only 
thought  “He  has  another  sweetheart,  ‘he  is  plighted, 
and,  oh,  shame  to  think  of  it,’  I have  kissed  him  ! ” 

She  struggled  to  snatch  her  hand  from  his  grasp,  but 
still  he  held  it  and  would  have  detained  her  to  tell  more ; 
but  suddenly  with  the  other  hand  she  struck  him  full  in 
the  face.  He  freed  her  at  the  shock  and  in  a flash  she 
was  gone,  whilst  the  turf  clumps  they  had  been  leaning 
against  came  sliding  and  rattling  down  around  him. 

A minute  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  pile  of  black 
turf,  smilingly  caressing  the  cheek  that  the  little  hand 
had  so  sharply  struck.  He  understood  her  mistake,  and 
was  not  at  all  displeased  to  see  her  so  vehemently  jealous, 
he  would  follow  her  and  explain  all,  and  then  they  would 
be  happy  again,  and  she  would  be  all  the  more  loving, 
because  he  could  not  claim  her  for  his  wife,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  sweethearts  only  for  ever  so  long. 

John  Macauley  interrupted  this  dream  of  bliss.  He 
had  looked  upon  Ronald  as  the  favourite  nephew  of  a 
well-to-do  old  farmer  down  by  the  Bannside.  This  uncle, 
old  Peter  M'Corley,- was  there  to-night,  and  watching  the 
young  people  by  John  Macauley ’s  side,  he  had  put  in  a 
good  word  for  Randal.  “ He  is  just  the  man  for  your 


Rose,  and  all  belonging  to  me  is  coming  to  him  at  long 
and  at  last,  and  enough  to  start  life  on  now  the  day  he 
marries  ; and  oh,  John,  ‘here old  Peter’s  eye  dimmed  and 
his  voice  grew  husky,’  that  girl  might  be  the  saving  of 
him  yet,  and  I’d  die  happy  if  I saw  him  married  and 
settled  down  from  all  his  wild  raparee,  rovin’  and  moon- 
light drilling  and  storing  of  pikeheads  and  muskets  in 
hayricks  and  elsewhere.” 

John  Macauley  gasped.  “ You  don’t  mean  to  say, 
Peter,  that  the  boy  is  disaffected.” 

Then  old  M‘Corley  told  a lamentable  tale  of  how 
Randal  and  a young  cousin  of  his,  Roger  M‘Corley,  of 
the  Bannside,  had  got  into  trouble  a year  back.  The  Yeos 
had  actually  tumbled  them  out  of  bed  at  night  searching 
under  the  very  ticks  for  arms.  The  two  young  men  had 
lain  out  a month  nearly  and  escaped  arrest,  but  they  were 
marked  men,  and  he  really  believed  that  it  was  not 
merely  affection  for  himself,  Peter  M‘Corley,that  brought 
Randal  so  often  from  his  widow  mother’s  home  at 
Ballymena  to  Toomebridge.  “ He  is  bringing  messages 
to  the  United  men,  and  making  me  the  excuse,  and  may- 
be its  an  excuse  and  no  more  that  he’s  making  of 
your  daughter  Rose,  and  the  dancing  here.  Take  my 
advice,  John,  have  it  out  with  him,  and  see  if  he  won’t 
settle  down  and  take  your  little  girl  and  my  farm  along 
with  her,  house  and  lands  I’ll  give  him  to  win  him  to 
decent  quiet  ways  and  save  his  neck  from  the  halter. 

So  John  went  out  and  found  Randal  among  the  peat 
stacks,  and  had  it  out  with  him,  told  him  plainly  he 
heed  not  come  courting  his  Rose  except  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  give  up  his  rebel  foolery ; he  would  not  have 
his  little  girl  left  broken-hearted,  and  keening  for  a 
husband  hung  in  a halter  and  cut  in  quarters,  like 
Willie  Orr’s  wife  of  Farrenshane.  He  told  him  his 
uncle  Peter’s  mind  in  the  matter,  and  offered  him  a 
magnificent  dowry  in  farm  stock  and  property ; “ and 
this  being  Shrove  night  the  marriage  can’t  be  till 
Easter,  but  I hold  ye,  ye’ll  never  have  passed  a happier 
Lent.  Rosie  will  answer  for  that.” 

He  laid  a friendly  hand  on  Randal’s  shoulder,  the 
youth  tossed  it  off,  and  seeing  his  cause  was  hopeless 
except  he  promised  to  forswear  his  country,  he  deter- 
mined to  cut  the  argument  short,  laughed  loudly, 
kicked  the  turf  in  all  directions,  and  advised  Macauley 
not  to  let  the  colleen  know  he  had  been  offering  a match 
for  her.  “ It  is  only  sporting  and  amusing  ourselves 
we  are,  and  no  harm  done  either  way,”  he  said,  ‘‘but 
I'll  take  myself  off  now,  and  you  won’t  see  your  Rose 
cryin’  after  me.  She  can  have  her  pick  of  a dozen 
better  men  than  me.”  With  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
he  strode  away,  still  playing  football  with  the  turf,  and 
whistling  the  Shan  Van  Vocht,  a gay,  defiant  tune,  very 
popoular  just  then  amongst  all  who  were  United.  ^ 

After  that  John  Macauley  watched  his  Rosie  anxiously, 
but  she  was  blithe  as  ever,  and  thinking  of  that 
mysterious  other  girl  to  whom  Randal  was  “ plighted. 
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she  encouraged  half-a-dozen  once  rejected  swains  to 
hope.  Only  at  nights,  when  nobody  knew,  she  cried  a 
good  deal. 

But  to  return  to  our  starting  point.  Randal  stood  by 
the  window  of  the  ruined  cottage  and  waited  to  have 
one  last  look  at  the  dear  sweet  face,  before  he  went 
away  to  dare  death  for  Ireland.  He  heard  the  clink  of 
the  cans  and  her  voice  langhing  clearly,  a man’s  voice 
then,  and  his  brow  grew  black.  He  groaned  ! “ Has 

she  forgotten  so  soon  ? ’’ 

The  party  came  in  sight,  and  oh,  the  joy,  the  man 
was  her  sister  Molly’s  sweetheart,  young  John  M'Bride, 
and  Rose  was  lingering  behind  to  let  them  talk  privately 
together.  Two  servant  girls  carried  milk  cans  and  so 
did  Rosie.  She  set  them  down  when  she  came  to  the 
head  of  the  hill  and  let  the  whole  party  get  away  from 
her.  She  was  singing  a gay  tune,  and  Randal  felt 
angry,  what  right  had  she  to  be  gay,  but  as  the  others 
disappeared  the  song  ceased,  she  was  opposite  the  gap 
now,  and  Randal  could  see  her  plainly.  The  graceful 
slight  figure  in  a gown  of  liliac  cotton,  the  white  shapely 
arms  that  he  longed  to  have  around  his  neck,  the 
beautiful  brown  curls  that  he  longed  so  to  caress,  and 
bright  dark  eyes  that  had  been  haunting  his  dreams,  and 
yet  he  must  let  her  go.  He  would  not  vex  her  gay  and 
happy  heart,  nor  have  her  weeping  over  a slaughtered 
lover’s  corpse.  She  was  passing.  He  bowed  his  face 
upon  his  hands  and  would  look  no  more,  but  then 
through  the  stillness  of  the  summer  air  he  distinctly 
heard  something  that  made  his  heart  leap  for  joy.  It 
was  only  a soft  little  sigh,  a faint  “heigho”  that  he 
could  not  have  heard  had  a breeze  stirred  the  boughs, 
there  was  no  breeze  fortunately,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
it  was  quite  a heart-broken  little  sob  of  Rosie’s,  and 
of  a sudden  he  felt  sure  that  she  would  cry  for  him  all 
the  same,  and  that  she  would  cry  all  the  more  bitterly 
if  he  had  not  said  good-bye. 

So  he  stepped  quietly  from  the  ruin,  came  to  the  gap 
in  the  hedge,  and  leaning  through  called  after  her  softly 
“ Rosie  ! Rosin  a cushla,  come  here  to  me ! ” 

She  turned  trembling  with  wonder,  dropped  her 
carrying  hoop  and  set  down  the  pails,  then  raised  her 
head  proudly,  “And  what  for  should  I come  to  you,  Mr. 
M‘Allister?” 

“Because,  Rosie  ma  voureen,  I can’t  dare  step  out  to 
you,  or  do  you  think  I would  be  waiting  here.  I can’t 
go  out  of  the  lane  where  I would  be  seen  maybe,  and  so 
you  must  come  through  the  gap  to  me,  my  darling,  milk 
cans  and  hoop  and  all ; there’s  a nice  ferny  bank  under 
a thorn  tree  here,  we  can  sit  on  and  finish  the  talk  we 
were  having  behind  the  turfstack  the  night  you  slapped 
me  so  hardthat  all  the  turfcamethunderingdownon  me.’’ 

“And  indeed,’  said  Rosie,  more  haughtily  than 
ever,  I will  never  finish  that  talk,  good  evening,  sir !” 
She  turned  to  go. 


The  most  tender  words  of  entreaty  in  untranslatably 
sweet  Irish  were  uttered  in  a tone  of  pleading  passion. 
She  turned,  his  arms  were  held  out  to  her,  “Come  my 
darling,  sure  I would  never  have  come  to  you  but  to  say 
good-bye  before — before.”  Here  his  voice  broke. 

Rosie’s  heart  was  melting,  but  she  steeled  it  against 
him,  and  said  in  a demure  constrained  voice,  dropping 
her  eyelashes  beneath  the  ardour  of  his  gaze,  “Before 
what,  Mr.  M'Allister?” 

“Before  I go  away  for  ever,  Rosie!”  She  stamped 
her  foot  angrily,  “I  thought  you  were  gone  long  agoi 
and  the  wedding  over,  and  why  do  you  come  here 
now  bothering  me  ?” 

He  remembered  the  misunderstanding  she  had  been 
under  that  night  when  she  struck  him,  and  that  he  had 
never  explained.  He  did  so  now  all  in  a hurry. 
“ Rosin  asthore,  sure  there  never  was  another  girl  for 
me  in  the  world  but  you.  It  was  to  Ireland  I was 
plighted  and  under  an  oath,  and  its  not  to  my  wedding 
I’m  going,  but  to  a battle  to-morrow  at  Ballymena  town, 
and  I may  be  shot  down  or  hanged  maybe  after,  for  I 
hardly  dare  to  hope  we’ll  win.” 

Rosie  swung  her  pails  in  behind  a bramble  bush  under 
the  hedge,  and  went  through  the  gap  to  her  sweetheart’s 
arms  with  a little  cry  of  joy.  After  awhile  she  found 
breath  to  whisper  with  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  where 
they  sat  upon  the  ferny  bank — 

“ Oh  I am  so  glad,  Randal,  I never  thought  to  be  so 
glad  of  anything  in  this  world  again!” 

The  girl’s  face  was  alight  with  joy,  and  Randal’s 
bending  so  close  to  it  was  dark  with  sorrow,  he  looked 
on  her  wondering  she  could  be  so  glad  in  that  hour  of 
bitter  parting. 

“Glad,  Rosie,”  he  said,  “and  I going  to  be  killed 
maybe,  or  hanged,”  and  he  added  brutally,  “and  cut  in 
pieces,  darling,  as  William  Orr  was  on  the  gallows  at 
Carrick.”  He  wanted  to  see  her  look  sorry,  or  in  tears, 
but  still  she  beamed  radiant  with  joy,  and  only  kissed 
him  at  every  pause  in  his  description  of  the  horrors. 

Poor  Rosie  was  a rather  selfish  little  soul ; it  seemed 
a much  happier  and  better  thing  to  her  that  he  should 
come  and  kiss  her  so  tenderly  that  day,  even  if  he  were 
hanged  and  cut  up  the  next  day,  than  that  he  should  be 
married  to  the  other  girl  of  her  imaginings.  She  had 
wept  torrents  thinking  he  was  happy  without  her,  now 
she  smiled  to  know  he  loved  her,  and  the  hanging  was 
not  so  dreadful  as  the  wedding  she  had  been  picturing.” 

Thus  they  sat  in  the  twilight  and  kissed  and  said 
good-bye,  for  Rose  could  not  be  long  missed  from  the 
dairy,  and  he  made  a tryst  with  her,  that  after  four  days, 
every  evening  just  at  sunset,  she  would  wait  by  a brook- 
side  under  a tree  they  knew,  where  the  green  hills  grew 
steep,  and  melted  into  the  slo’pe  of  high  Lurigiethan.  “ I 
will  watch  on  the  mountain  top  and  come  down  to  you ! ” 
And  with  this  promise  tenderly  they  parted. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  high  summit  of  Lurrig,  a month  later,  Randal 
lay  upon  the  heather  and  looked  out  over  land 
and  sea.  The  hills  of  Scotland  across  the  narrow 
channel  were  so  near  that  the  farmhouses  were  plainly 
seen  among  the  hills  of  corn,  and  he  was  waiting  for  a 
boat  to  carry  him  over  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hunters, 
blood-thirsty  yeos.  and  fierce  English  soldiers  who,  day 
and  night  followed  on  his  track.  There  were  thousands 
of  good  men  and  true  fleeing  for  life  and  liberty  over  the 
hills  of  Antrim  and  through  the  glens  that  summer  of  ’98. 
Vie  had  been  through  the  fight  in  Ballymena,  carrying 
himself  like  a very  hero,  ever  in  the  front  encouraging 
his  comrades  to  sterner  strife  around  the  blazing  Market 
house.  Then  he  had  gone  up  to  Slemish  and  met  there 
the  fugitives  from  the  battle  of  Antrim  with  their  leaders, 
Harry  John  M'Cracken  and  staunch  Jamie  Hope,  the 
latter  an  old  friend  and  the  very  man  who  had  sworn 
Randal  into  the  Brotherhood.  M'Cracken  and  Jamie 
had  at  length  gone  away  by  night  towards  Belfast  where 
they  trusted  to  have  good  news  from  the  Co.  Down  side 
and  from  the  south.  Randal  had  gone  away  to  the  heart 
of  Co.  Derry  hoping  to  be  able  to  help  in  a rally  there ; 
but  nowhere  was  there,  a word  of  cheer,  only  the  track 
of  the  destroyer  made  plain  by  gibbeted  corpses,  burning 
homes,  and  mangled  bodies  of- the  slain.  Shuddering  at 
these  awful  sights,  Randal  felt  glad  to  think  that  his  Rose 
was  safe  as  the  daughter  of  a man  who  was  well  affected 
and  loyal,  though  a •*  papist.”  He  had  despised  John 
Macauley  heretofore  for  his  want  of  spirit  and  despised 
him  still,  yet  was  glad  of  it.  And  how  had  he  kept  his 
tryst  with  his  little  sweetheart,  and  how  had  she  fulfilled 
her  parting  promise  to  him  ? Every  evening  at  sunset, 
without  fail,  after  the  fourth  day,  Rosie  stood  by  the 
thorn  tree  at  the  burn,  waiting  for  Randal  to  come  down 
from  the  mountain  top.  It  was  nearly  a month  till  he 
came  to  hide  in  a cave  behind  Lurrig,  and  at  sunset  hour 
he  climbed  to  the  mountain  summit  and  looking  down 
saw,  far  away  below,  evening  after  evening,  the  girl  of 
his  heart  come  up  the  hill  slope  and  wait  for  him.  He 
groaned  and  hid  his  face  but  never  took  one  step  to  meet 
her.  He  was  a homeless  outcast,  and  he  dared  not  in 
honour  speak  one  word  of  love  to  her  again.  She  dwelt 
in  comfort  and  safety  in  her  home  under  an  affectionate 
father’s  care;  the  wide  world  was  before  him,  hardship 
and  toil,  and  perhaps  even  yet  the  scaffold,  so,  though 
it  wrung  his  heart  to  see  that  little  white  dot  down  by 
the  burn  in  the  shining  of  the  sun’s  last  rays,  he  lay  on 
the  top  of  Lurrig  and  let  her  deem  him  dead  or  gone. 

He  would  not  have  endured  the  torture  of  that  daily 
outlook  from  the  mountain  top  but  that  he  waited  an- 
other signal.  In  the  little  village  of  Waterfoot,  on  the 
shore  of  Red  Bay,  lived  a friend,  Jack  Delargy,  who 
was  to  hoist  a flag  on  an  oar  from  a boat  in  the  bay  when 
a Sco'tch  fishing  lugger  came  in,  in  which  Randal  was 
to  take  flight.  Twice  he  was  to  signal,  once  on  arrival 


of  the  lugger,  next  on  the  eve  of  its  departure,  and  at 
length  the  first  signal  came.  Randal  rose  and  went 
down  the  mountain  in  the  dusk.  He  thought  he  would 
pass  by  John  Macauley’s  and  take  one  look  at  the  home 
his  darling  so  safely  dwelt  in;  then  he  would  never 
selfishly  regret  that  he  had  not  claimed  or  tempted  her 
to  share  hardship  with  him.  He  stole  through  the 
orchard  and  came  of  a sudden  into  the  hay  yard.  Good 
Heaven!  What  a sight  met  his  eyes.  Rosie’s  home 
was  roofless  and  desolate.  Stables  and  byres  were 
burned,  and  no  living  creatures  stirred  about.  The  yeos. 
in  their  rage  of  massacre  and  plunder  made  no  allowance 
for  John  Macauley’s  loyalty.  No  inquiry  into  his 
principles.  He  was  a papist  and  had  a rich  house  to 
plunder  and  fat  kine  to  slay.  That  was  enough.  He 
would  have  done  better,  he  and  others  like  him,  to  have 
struck  boldly  in  defence  of  home  and  motherland.  But 
for  a section  of  such  loyalists  Ireland  might  that  day 
have  been  on  the  high  road  to  freedom. 

Randal  laughed  scornfully  at  sight  of  the  blackened 
rafters — joyously  almost — for  he  knew  that  his  love  was 
homeless  like  himself,  and  he  might  go  to  share  her 
sorrow,  whose  life  at  peace  and  comfort  he  never  would 
have  disturbed. 

There  was  a glimmer  of  light  in  the  ruined  barn  and 
and  there  he  found  them  all.  John  Macauley,  his  wife, 
Rosie  and  Molly  the  grown  girls,  with  all  the  little 
children  cowering  around  a smouldering  fire,  at  which 
the  mother  was  trying  to  cook  an  evening  meal  of  some 
eggs,  and  potatoes  roasting  in  the  ashes.  They  were  a 
woeful  sight,  but  he  only  looked  at  his  little  sweet- 
heart. She  sat  a little  way  apart ; a younger  sister  slept 
with  her  head  on  her  lap  and  Rosie  was  very  quiet,  not 
to  disturb  her.  Her  face  was  pale  as  death,  her  cheeks 
hollow.  Was  it  with  hunger  or  sorrow  ? Randal  had 
stood  there  but  a moment  when  she  saw  him,  and  with 
a trembling  cry  arose,  regardless  of  the  sleeping  child, 
and  stretched  out  her  arms  to  him. 

“ Randal ! Randal ! Not  dead  and  yet  you  never  came. 
Every  evening  I waited — where  you  told  me — and  looked 
up  at  the  top  of  Lurrig.  To-night,  dear,  I could  not  go. 
I was  too  weak,  and  I had  no  more  hope.”  These  words 
were  spoken  brokenly  between  sobs  of  joy ; then  she  hid 
her  head  upon  his  heart  and  whispered  so  that  no  other 
heard — “ I had  given  up  hope,  Randal,  and  was  saying 
the  prayers  for  the  dead,  for  the  dead,  dearest,  when  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  you  there.’  ” 

They  told  him  of  the  horrors  through  which  they  and  the 
people  of  that  once  happy  valley  had  passed.  In  dread 
of  midnight  fire  and  murder,  they  had  fled  to  the  sea-shore 
and  spent  many  nights  in  boats  upon  the  water.  The 
summer  nights  were  cold,  and  one  morning  poor  Kate 
M'Curdy,  who  was  in  the  same  boat  as  the  Macauleys, 
unfolding  her  shawl  to  look  at  her  little  baby  which  she 
had  kept  beneath  it  for  warmth,  found  it  dead  in  her  arms, 
so  chill  was  the  air  upon  the  sea. 
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Mrs.  Macauley  wept  as  she  told  this  lamentable  tale; 
her  own  Hughie  had  almost  perished  too  and  had  a 
racking  cough  ever  since  those  nights  upon  the  waves. 
But  Rosie’s  tears'  were  all  dried  now ; she  had  Randal  s 
strong  hand  in  hers,  and  she  felt,  now  that  he  had 
come  back  from  the  dead,  sorrow  could  pierce  her  heart 
no  more. 

Next  day  there  was  a wedding  at  the  altar  in  the  wood 
in  Glendun,a  place  still  reverenced  as  that  where  the  people 
worshipped  in  the  penal  days  and  after,  before  the 
peasantry  of  the  glen  could  afford  to  raise  a church. 
It  was  a fair  day  of  summer,  and  the  sunbeams  slanting 
through  the  tree-stems  shed  a golden  glory  upon  Randal 
and  his  bride  as  they  knelt  for  the  blessing.  Then 
after  sunset  a little  group  stole  to  the  rocks  by  the  sea, 
where  a light  boat  was  moored.  John  Macauley  em- 
braced his  daughter  for  the  last  time;  then  Randal  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  set  her  beside  him  in  the  stern.  In 
a short  time  they  were  aboard  the  lugger  which  waited 
off  the  shore.  Then  the  sails  were  spread  and  the 
south  wind  springing  freshly  bore  them  over  the  starlit 
water,  away  to  the  Scottish  Isles  that  lay  faintly  blue 
on  the  far  sea-edge.  Randal  looked  evermore  back  to 
the  vanishing  hills  of  his  boyhood,  to  the  dear  Ireland  he 
had  fought  to  free,  and  his  eyes  were  dim  with  sorrow ; 
but  Rosie  looked  on  her  husband’s,  fac^  or  outward 
to  the  land  they  were  sailing  to.  How  could  she  be 
sad  ; her  home  was  anywhere  in  the  wide  world  beside 
his  faithful  heart.  Iris  Olkyrn. 


Death  of  an  old  Fenian. 

July  19th  there  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Michael 
Street,  Belfast,  after  a lingering  illness,  Philip 
Harbison,  fortified  by  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  his  name,  and  that  of  his  brother 
William,  were  more  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Belfast 
public,  when  these  two,  together  with  Francis  Rea,  stood 
their  trial  for  alleged  Fenianism  in  the  local  courthouse. 

At  the  County  Antrim  Assizes^in  the  summer  of  1867, 
he,  with  his  brother  William  and  Francis  Rea,  were  put 
upon  their  trial,  the  principal  evidence  against  them  being 
that  of  the  notorious  informer,  Massey.  Murray,  the 
Belfast  informer,  was  also  present,  and  swore  that  they 
were  members  of  the  Fenian  organisation.  The  late 
John  Rea,  who  was  the  professional  adviser  of  the 
prisoners,  so  foiled  the  court  in  the  attempt  to  push  on 
the  prosecution  that  they  were  compelled  to  consent  to 
an  adjournment  of  the  case  to  the  next  assizes.  Mean- 
time nothing  was  heard  of  how  Harbison  and  his 
companions  were  faring  in  jail  until  the  news  spread  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  loth  September,  1867  ; that 
Wm.  Harbison  had  been  found  dead  in  his  cell  the 


previous  night.  At  the  inquest  it  was  specified  that 
death  had  resulted  from  heart  disease,  but  the 
investigation  proved  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  ic  was 
carried  out.  These  circumstances  combined  to  bring 
together  a vast  assemblage  of  persons  to  assist  at 
Harbison’s  obsequies^  on  Sunday  morning.  Philip 
Harbison,  whose  death  we  announce  to-day,  was  at  that 
time  in  the  Crumlin  Road  Jail,  but  was  not  allowed  out 
to  attend  his  brother’s  remains  to  their  last  resting-place 
in  the  family  graveyard  at  Ballinderry.  He  accompanied 
them  to  the  gate  of  the  prison,  and  there  was  forced  to 
turn  back.  The  rigour  he  had  endured  affected  a 

naturally  powerful  constitution,  so  that  for  long  afterwards 
he  was  in  extremely  delicate  health.  For  the  past  six 
years  the  old  man  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  with 
paralysis.  The  funeral  took  place  from  his  residence, 
Michael  Street,  Belfast,  for  interment  in  Ballinderry. 

Two  handsome  wreaths  were  laid  upon  the  coffin  : a 
harp  of  white  sweet  pea,  crimson  roses  and  hothouse  fern, 
from  the  Belfast  Amnesty  Association  (Robert  Johnston, 
President;  Henry  Dobbin,  Vice-president) ; and  a cross  of 
rare  and  beautiful  flowers  from  the  C.  J.  Kickham  Society 
and  staff  of  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 


My  Erin  of  the  Balmy  Air. 

My  Erin  of  the  balmy  air, 

The  babbling  brooks  and  valleys  rare! 

Your  freedom’s  morn  is  dawning  fair, 

Her  blush  is  in  the  skies  I 
Shule,  shule,  shule,  aroon. 

The  long-sought  hour  is  coming  soon. 

Together  march  beíore  'tis  noon. 

Oh,  Irishmen  arise ! 

We've  wept  and  pined  in  bondage  long. 

Our  woes  we've  told  in  tale  and  song. 

And  suffered  many  a cruel  wrong 
From  tyranny  and  lies. 

Shule,  shule,  shule,  aroon. 

The  tyrants  fate  is  coming  soon. 

Together  march  before  'tis  noon. 

Oh,  Irishmen  arise! 

Our  father  fell  on  every  hill. 

Their  graves  our  every  valley  fill. 

Their  blood  empurpled  every  rill. 

Their  cheer — ‘‘The  next  who  dies!” 

Shule,  shule,  shule,  aroon. 

Their  shades  still  cry  ‘‘Assemble  soon. 

And  dry  our  blood  in  freedom’s  noon 
Oh,  Irishmen  arise ! 

Be  liberty  your  battle-cry. 

Let  your  resolve  be  win  or  die  ; 

If  in  your  winding-sheet  you  lie, 

Be  ours  no  craven  sighs ! 

Shule,  shule,  shule,  aroon. 

Unheeded  pass  the  cowardly  loon. 

And  march  together  night  and  noon ; 

Oh,  Irishmen  arise ! 

A Drangan  Boy. 
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Molly  Ward’s  in  ’98. — By  “B.” 

(continued). 

LL  this  seems  very  strange,  and  indeed 
discreditable,  about  men  who  had  boldly 
armed  themselves  for  a life  and  death 
struggle  with  the  government,  and  were 
vehement  supporters  of  an  immediate 
rising.  Doubtless  many  of  them  would,  with  un- 
wavering courage,  have  faced  the  terrors  of  the 
battlefield  who  now  fled  through  fear,  for  it  seems 
there  was  some  truth  in  the  cynical  remark: 
“A  proclamation  spreads  more  terror  than  a park  of 
artillery.”  The  men  being  now  away,  the  women  were 
making  scouts  of  their  little  boys  and  girls  to  see  or  hear 
what  they  could  of  approaching  danger.  Then  the 
word  was  brought,  “The  army  is  out!”  “the  sojer’s 

is  coming!”  “ they  were  at ’s  house  about  an  hour 

ago,  and  took  ever  so  many  prisoners!”  False  and  dis- 
torted accounts  of  what  was  occurring  on  the  line  of 
march  were  circulated  to  the  terror  of  the  old  women 
that  remained  behind,  for  the  younger  women  and  girls 
were  sent  away  until  all  should  be  over.  One  body  of 
military  came  by  the  Malone  Road,  turning  by  the 
Friar’s  Bush,  along  to  Molly  Ward’s,  and  so  to  Shaw’s 
Bridge,  where  they  joined  the  body  sent  out  to  Ballyna- 
feigh  and  Ballylesson.  The  houses  of  suspected  persons 
on  the  line  of  march  were  visited  and  searched,  but  no 
prisoners  taken,  there  being  only  old  women  and  children 
left  to  meet  them.  The  body  coming  by  the  Malone 
Road  was  commanded  by  a Major  Fox  ; the  other  con- 
tingent was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Barber. 

Near  dusk  the  family  in  Molly  W^ard’s  were  seated, 
awaiting  with  anxious  heanrts  the  dreaded  visitors  ; they 
heard  them  marching  up  to  the  house,  when  a little  boy 
suddenly  discovered  in  the  pantry  a crock  filled  with 
powder,  that  had  been  overlooked  when  the  general 
store  was  thrown  into  the  river.  Thig  was  a dilemma, 
with  the  soldiers  outside.  With  great  presence  of  mind 
Mrs.  Ward  had  the  crock  placed  beside  the  fire  and 
threw  some  clothes  over  it,  and  her  aged  mother-in-law 
had  just  seated  herself  upon  it  with  the  infant  grand- 
child on  her  knee,  as  a cordon  of  soldiers  formed  around 
the  house,  and  a thundering  knock  was  given  at  the  door 
and  a voice  cried,  “ Open  in  the  King’s  name.”  The 
door  was  opened,  and  Major  Fox  entered,  followed  by 
others.  “Does  Mr.  Ward  live  here  ? ” he  asked. 

Yes  sir,  this  is  John  ^Vard’s  house,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  call  him  Mr.” 

“Are  you  Mrs.  Ward  ?”  was  the  next  query. 

“Yes  sir,  I am  his  wife.” 

“ Is  your  husband  here  ?” 

“ No  sir,  he’s  out  at  present.” 

“ Where  has  he  gone  ?” 

Deed  I don’t  know,  your  honour  ; he  went  out  this 
forenoon  with  some  friends,  and  he  has  not  returned  yet.” 


“ Where  are  the  boys  ?” 

“ They’re  out  too,  for  at  night  the  boys  will  go  to 
where  the  girls  are.” 

He  inquired  who  each  person  present  was,  and  said, 
“this  is  very  strange,  in  every  house  I have  been  in  to- 
day, the  men  are  away  at  markets,  or  funerals,  or  fairs, 
or  somewhere  from  home,  there’s  not  a man  to  be  found 
in  this  country  side.” 

“Well  sir,  I will  just  tell  you  the  cause  of  it.”  She  then 
told  him  of  Johnson’s  drunken  habits,  giving  him  a very 
bad  character  of  that  troublesome  individual,  of  his 
absence  from  work,  his  failure  to  raise  money,  his  quarrels 
and  dismissal,  his  threats  to  be  revenged  by  swearing 
they  were  United  Irishmen,  also  that  some  people  had 
seen  Johnson  going  into  the  Provost  with  Col.  Barber, 
and  learned  he  had  sworn  informations  against  every  one 
he  could  think  of,  and  these  being  such  dreadful  times 
that  no  one’s  life  or  liberty  was  safe,  the  men  had  fled 
when  they  found  a ruffian’s  word  was  taken  against  them, 
and  that  was  the  reason  there  was  not  a man  in  the 
country. 

“Well  my  good  woman,”  said  Fox,  “ I have  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  My  duty  now  is  to  search  this  house 
for  arms.”  At  her  side  was  an  open  settle  bed  in  which 
lay  two  children  sleeping.  Taking  the  bed  clothes  off 
them  she  said,  “ Here  are  both  arms  and  legs  for  you 
sir.”  He  smiled  at  her  joke  and  enjoyed  it.  Upon  being 
told  that  her  husband  had  permission  to  keep  a gun  for 
the  protection  of  the  Weir  bridge,  the  weapon  was  pro- 
duced. Fox  examined  it  and  returned  it,  somewhat 
amused  at  the  antiquated  relic  used  for  protecting  the 
Weir.  From  a bookshelf  he  took  down  some  books  to 
see  the  literary  fare  used  in  the  house.  The  first  that 
came  to  his  hand  was  “Billy  Bluffs  Letters  to  Squire 
Firebrand.”  This  was  bad  reading,  he  said,  for  loyal 
peaceable  people.  The  next  was  “ The  Rights  of  Man 
worse  still,  copies  of  the  Northern  Star,  the  Press,  and  a 
bundle  of  ballads  of  a vigorous  style  on  events  in  the 
French  and  American  revolutions.  He  saw  enough  of 
the  library  and  quitted  it.  Before  him,  on  the  wall,  was 
an  old-iashioned  press  or  cupboard.  This  was  ordered 
to  be  opened,  when  it  was  found  to  contain  three  or  four 
small  kegs  of  a sort  still  be  found  in  some  country  public 
houses.  Being  "told  they  held  liquor,  and  that  this  was 
a public  house,  he  demanded  the  licence,  and  having 
examined  it,  folded  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  without 
saying  a word,  and  kept  it.  Mrs.  Ward  knew  what  this 
meant.  Thus  ended  the  public  house  of  “ Molly  Ward’s,” 
for  they  never  afterwards  held  a license.  The  soldiers 
were  now  brought  in  and  the  search  began.  Fox  con- 
ducting it  in  person,  and  no  man  ever  performed  such  a 
duty  in  a more  considerate  manner  than  he  did  on  this 
occasion.  The  way  in  general  such  work  was  carried 
out  provoked  the  people  to  madness.  Men  were  brutally 
assaulted  or  flogged,  women  were  outraged  by  brutes  in 
human  shape,  everything  in  their  house  not  worth 
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seizing  was  destroyed,  and  then  the  humble  homestead 
was  generally  given  to  the  flames.  The  atrocities  were 
almost  exclusively  perpetrated  by  the  irregular  forces, 
for  had  all  the  troops  serving  in  Ireland  been  commanded 
by  men  of  the  stamp  of  this  officer,  the  insurrection 
would  have’ been  saved  many  heartless  cruelties.  The 
search  was  a thorough  one:  floors,  walls,  chimneys,  and 
roof  were  examined  and  tested  in  every  way ; articles  of 
furniture  were  brought  out  of  their  places  and  after  being 
examined  were  replaced  by  the  men.  The  beds  were  not 
permitted  to  be  searched  by  the  speedy  process  generally 
resorted  to  of  opening  the  tick  and  scattering  the  feathers 
to  the  winds,  for  the  men  had  to  grope  these  carefully 
and  patiently  with  their  hands,  being  told  by  their 
officer  they  could  do  their  duty  without  exceeding  it. 
The  interior  of  the  house  was  searched  without  the  old 
grandmother  being  raised  of  her  seat,  so  the  crock  of 
powder  was  not  noticed.  Then  began  the  search  outside : 
stable,  byre,  garden,  etc.,  were  gone  through  in  the  same 
thorough  manner.  A haystack  stood  in  the  field  at  the 
back  of  the  house ; it  had  to  be  searched  also.  Other 
officer  would  have  just  set  it  on  fire  or  pulled  it  down. 
Fox  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  injured,  saying,  “This  poor 
woman  perhaps  requires  it  to  help  to  pay  the  rent.”  His 
men  had  to  try  it  with  swords  from  top  to  bottom. 
Nothing  was  found,  and  the  search  ended,  without  any 
damage  being  done  either  inside  or  outside  the  house. 
The  men  then  re-formed,  and  Mrs.  Ward  coming  forward 
thanked  the  major  for  the  way  in  which  the  search  was 
carried  out,  so  different  from  the  ways  of  others,  and 
from  what  was  expected ; then  they  parted  bidding  each 
other  good  evening.  As  the  men  began  to  move  away 
she  saw  in  the  ranks  a face  she  thought  she  knew ; it 
was  Johnson  in  a soldier's  uniform.  He  was  required 
to  “ spot  ” out  the  places,  and  was  brought  in  this  dis- 
guise for  the  purpose.  After  the  last  ranks  had  passed 
the  house  a soldier  came  running  back  and  lifted  a game 
cock  off  a roost  behind  the  door,  putting  it  under  his  arm 
and  running  off  with  it.  This  and  the  license  was  the 
extent  of  the  loss  by  the  search  of  Molly  Ward’s. 

When  the  day’s  work  was  done  the  troops  returned__^to 
their  quarters  in  Ann  Street  and  Barrack  Street ; not  so 
the  patriots  in  hiding.  For  almost  a week  they  would 
not  come  back,  except  in  stealthy  midnight  visits,  they  were 
in  such  dread  of  a sudden  return  of  the  soldiers.  In 
their  perplexity,  some  of  them  suggested  they  should 
get  the  opinion  of  friends  in  Belfast  and  abide  by  their 
advice,  this  meeting  general  approval  three  of  them 
stole  into  Belfast  that  night  and  saw  their  friends,  and 
laid  their  case  before  them.  Their  opinion  was  that 
Fox  knew  all  about  the  destruction  of  the  war  material 
before  he  reached  Molly  W^ard’s,  and  that  the  authorities 
had  scored  heavily  and  far  beyond  their  expect- 
ations. The  official  report  of  this  seemingly  trifling 
affair  was  the  best  news  that  had  been  received  in 
Dublin  Castle  for  some  time,  so  they  might  all  go  home 


with  confidence,  for  the  government  having  taken  their 
measure  would  not  molest  them  further,  having  more 
serious  business  elsewhere. 

When  the  deputation  returned  and  gave  this  view  of 
affairs  they  decided  to  go  home,  and  the  opinion  that 
there  would  be  no  special  attention  paid  to  them  gave 
unspeakable  relief.  So,  “they  arose  and  departed,  each 
man  going  to  his  own  house.” 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THOMAS  DAVIS. 

O write  a memoir  of  Thomas  Davis  is  to 
write  a long  and  complicated  chapter  in 
Irish  history.  So  intimately  connected  was 
he  with  all  the  principal  events  of  his  era 
that  it  is  difficult  to  view  him  apart  from 
the  great  motor  forces  at  work  at  that  time  in  Ireland. 
He  always  presents  himself  in  relation  to  some  impor- 
tant movement  which  stirred  the  nation  profoundly  ; and 
almost  always  as  one  of  the  chief  and  most  indispensable 
factors.  His  individuality,  indeed,  is  apt  to  merge  into 
the  political  life  of  his  day,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  him 
alone  as  a distinct  person.  Only  one  phase  of  his  mul- 
tiple nature  can  we  glance  at  now,  and  that  with  dis- 
satisfying incompleteness  as  showing  but  a portion  of  the 
man,  namely,  his  character  as  a poet. 

He  was  born  at  Mallow,  Co.  Cork,  on  14th  October, 
1814.  His  father  was  a military  surgeon,  and  of  Welsh 
extraction,  while  his  mother  belonged  to  the  O’Sullivan- 
Beare  family, — one  of  the  proud  old  Gaelic  septs,  whose 
name  was  a watchword  and  a gathering  cry  among  the 
clans.  He  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  derived  of  a purely 
Celtic  strain ; and  this  may  be  the  more  emphasized, 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  an  old  taunt  still  lurking  in 
obscure  corners,  principally  of  England,  to  the  effect 
that  there  have  been  no  great  Irishmen  of  pure  descent 
— in  other  words  that  the  great  Irishmen  have  been  all 
Englishmen.  Thomas  Davis  was  purely  Celtic  in  blood, 
and  as  purely  and  intensely  so  in  character  and  feeling. 
He  was  educated  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  from  which, 
in  1836,  he  took  his  degree.  In  appearance,  he  was 
handsome  and  well  proportioned,  of  a frank,  open  cast 
of  features,  without,  except  in  his  later  years,  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  sedentary  scholar’s  characteristic  stoop  or 
pallor.  In  manner  he  was  exceedingly  direct,  graceful, 
and  genial ; and  no  such  thing  as  equivocation  or  subter- 
fuge lurked  in  his  nature.  A more  simple,  kindly,  and 
generous  being,  perhaps,  never  existed.  A concensus 
of  opinion  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  was  to  a 
marvellous  degree  unselfish,  both  in  his  private  and 
public  relations.  To  the  purity  of  his  motives  in  his 
political  life,  even  his  enemies  have  borne  witness  ; and 
among  his  friends, — and  they  were  many — he  occupied 
the  position  of  a teacher  amid  his  disciples.  ‘If  a man 
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is  loveable  he  shall  be  loved,’ said  Carlyle  ; and  assuredly 
Thomas  Davis  did  not  win  all  his  love  and  veneration 
for  nothing.  He  was  one  of  the  first  projectors  of  the 
Nation,  the  most  virile  organ  of  Repeal  which  ever  ex- 
isted in  Ireland,  In  this  undertaking  Mr.,  now  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy  was  his  coadjutor,  and  occupied 
the  responsible  position  of  editor.  The  journal  soon 
gathered  round  it  almost  all  the  available  talent  in  Ire- 
land. Many  brilliant  poets  and  politicians  wrote  for  its 
columns,  and  much  of  the  work  done  for  it  has  been 
found  too  good  to  be  forgotten.  Amongst  its  con- 
tributors none  were  so  reliable  and  conscientious  as 
Davis  . The  Celtic  genius  is  notably  wayward  and 
unreliable,  but  he  possessed  an  unconquerable  patience  ; 
a perseverance  which  sooner  or  later  surmounted  all 
obstacles,  and  a will  as  indomitable  as  that  of  the  great 
Dan  O’Connor  himself.  All  his  literary  work  was  done 
wiih  scrupulous  care,  and  in  a candid  and  impartial 
spirit  which  must  excite  the  admiration  of  all  unbiassed 
readers.  He  had  one  ever-present  dream,  which  to  him 
seemed  practical  and  easily  possible  of  realization,  that 
of  uniting  all  races,  creeds,  and  denominations  in  Ireland 
into  one  great  and  independent  nation.  The  devotedness 
with  which  he  worked  towards  this  end  through  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  claims,  in  simple  justice,  a tribute  of 
sympathy  and  admiration. 

A chief  characteristic  of  Davis’  verse,  and  one  which 
marks  it  out  as  the  most  natural  expression  of  heart-felt 
emotion  to  be  met  with,  is  its  unassuming  simplicity  of 
diction.  His  fugitive  ballads  and  songs  are  written  for 
the  peasantry,  and  to  suit  their  comprehension  the  lan- 
guage is  made  familiar  and  idiomatic  and  cast  into  the 
tuneful  rhythms  which  the  labouring  people  love.  It  is 
always  fluent  and  harmonious,  and  if  occasionally  false 
rhymes  are  to  be  detected  they  are  such  as  would  escape 
the  notice  of  the  untrained  ears  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. The  poet  would  have  deprecated  criticism  from 
any  high  standard  of  art  as  demanding  something  in  them 
which  he  had  no  intention  they  should  possess.  Never- 
theless, even  in  the  most  unpretentious  of  them  there  is 
here  and  there  a ring  of  a subtle  inner  feeling  for  the 
soul  of  poetry  which  makes  itself  distinctly  felt  to  the 
most  fastidious  critic  who  reads  them.  Whether  it  be 
in  the  little  poem  “ Glengariff,”  where  the  poet  wanders 
“ half  in  the  shade  and  half  in  the  moon,”  or  in  the 
gentle  song  of  three  verses,  entitled  “ The  Lost  Path,” 
something  more  than  tune  and  clearly  discernible.  The 
poems  were  to  form  part  of  the  agitator’s  apparatus  for 
awakening  the  people  to  a sense  of  their  own  worth  and 
power  as  human  creatures,  and  so  that  they  contained 
the  right  sentiment  and  were  moderately  pleasing  to  the 
ear,  they  would  have  fulfilled  their  office  sufficiently  well. 
That  they  contain  a further  and  finer  quality  than  this 
arose  more  from  the  poet’s  innate  perceptive  and  creative 
faculties  than  from  any  determined  striving  after  per- 
fection of  form  or  finish.  That  pure  and  remote  quality 


which  dwells  in  all  good  poetry  came  into  the  verses  of 
Thomas  Davis  naturally  and  spontaneously  from  a free 
and  unforced  soul,  as  indeed  it  must  always  come;  it 
will  come  solely  under  its  own  conditions  if  it  comes  at 
all. 

All  the  ballads  are  written  to  native  airs,  often  to  the 
commonest  and  most  familiar  tunes  which  are  sung  by 
the  country  people  at  their  avocations  to  this  day.  The 
little  poem,  entitled  “The  West’s  Asleep,”  is  worthy  of 
quotation  in  extenso  as  a good  example  of  Davis’  lyric 
style  in  his  tenderer  moods,  but  containing  beside  a spark 
of  that  patriotic  fire  which  was  scarcely  ever  absent  from 
anything  he  wrote. 

When  all  beside  a vigil  keep, 

The  West’s  asleep,  the  West’s  asleep — 

Alas  ! and  well  may  Erin  weep, 

Whfen  Connaught  lies  in  slumber  deep. 

There  lake  and  plain  smile  fair  and  free, 

'Mid  rocks,  their  guardian  chivalry — 

Sing,  oh  ! let  man  learn  liberty 
From  crashing  wind  and  lashing  sea. 

That  chainless  wave  and  lovely  land. 

Freedom  and  nationhood  demand  ; 

Be  sure  the  great  God  never  planned 
For  slumbering  slaves  a home  so  grand ; 

And  long  a brave  and  haughty  race 
Honoured  and  sentinelled  the  place — 

Sing,  oh ! not  even  their  son’s  disgrace 
Can  quite  destroy  their  glory’s  trace. 

For  often,  in  O’Connor’s  van. 

To  triumph  dashed  each  Connaught  clan. 

And  fleet  as  deer  the  Norman  ran 
Through  Corlieu’s  Pass  and  Ardrahan  ; 

And  later  times  saw  deeds  as  brave. 

And  glory  guards  Clanricarde’s  grave — 

Sing,  oh ! they  died  their  land  to  save. 

At  Aughrim’s  slopes  and  Shannon’s  wave. 

And  if  when  all  a vigil  keep, 

The  West’s  asleep,  the  West’s  asleep — 

Alas ! and  well  may  Erin  weep, 

That  Connaught  lies  in  slumber  deep. 

But,  hark ! some  voice  like  thunder  spake, 

“ The  West’s  awake,  the  West’s  awake; 

Sing,  oh  ! hurra!  let  England  quake. 

We’ll  watch  till  death  for  Erin’s  sake.” 

Whoever  comes  to  the  perusal  of  Thomas  Davis’ 
verses  determined  to  gain  therefrom  the  maximum  of 
enjoyment,  must  come  with  a mind  free  from  religious 
or  political  bias.  To  read  them  as  verses,  it  is  not 
necessary  either  to  associate  ourselves  with  him  in 
sentiment  (except  we  do  so  unconsciously,  or  for  the 
time  only),  or  to  angrily  reprobate  his  opinions  as 
pernicious  and  dangerous  to  the  community.  I^e  is  a 
poet,  and  we  wish  to  test  his  quality  alone  as  such, 
and  viewed  in  such  a frame  of  mind  his  politics  become 
an  extraneous  feature  which  shall  not  in  any  degree 
interfere  with  our  individual  judgment.  The  people 
who  cannot  appreciate  the  artistic  quality  of  a man’s 
work  because  they  disagree  with  his  conclusions,  are 
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not,  of  all  people,  especially  to  be  admired  or  imitated. 

Davis  was  a Protestant  whose  educating  influences 
had  all  been  prejudicial  to  the  formation  of  a very 
broad  or  tolerant  social  spirit.  Notwithstanding  this, 
and  in  despite  of  the  extreme  Toryism  of  his  family  and 
relations,  he  soon  manifested  a sympathy  with  his 
Roman  Catholic  countrymen,  which  ripened  into  a 
zealous  championship  of  their  cause  and  the  cause  of 
Irish  nationalism.  The  ranks  of  the  Repeal  party  were 
at  that  time  supplemented  by  the  accession  of  many 
Protestants  who  were  discontented  with  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  unfavourable  condition  under  which  as 
Irishmen  they  laboured.  It  was  to  strengthen  this  bond 
of  union  and  bring  about  further  reconciliation  and 
combination  that  Thomas  Davis  so  indefatigably  spoke 
and  laboured.  Without  writing  anything  of  peculiar 
aesthetic  merit  in  verse  or  of  distinctive  artistic  value  in 
prose,  he  yet  did  more  to  effect  a great  federation  of 
parties  than  any  man  then  in  Ireland.  He  exerted  a 
magnetic  personal  influence  upon  the  people  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  displayed  a genius  for  organiza- 
tion which  made  him  an  invaluable  coadjutor  in  the 
party  whose  voice  was  for  reform.  Though  regarded 
by  many  as  extreme  in  his  views,  he  preserved  the 
confidence  of  all  whom  he  encountered,  and  his  integrity 
and  singleness  of  purpose  seem  never  tn  have  been 
questioned. 

Beside  simple  ballads  of  love  and  patriotism,  he  wrote 
one  or  two  narrative  poems  of  a more  ambitious  kind. 
“ The  Sack  of  Baltimore  ’’  is  so  familiar  as  to  render 
remark  unnecessary.  “ Fontenoy  ” is  executed  in  the 
genuine  heroic  strain,  and  the  popular  poem  “ The 
Geraldines”  is  conceived  in  an  equally  bold  and  martial 
spirit.  Less  known,  but  no  less  meritorious,  are  “ The 
Battle  of  Limerick,”  “The  Surprise  of  Cremona,”  and 
“ Emmeline  Talbot.”  These  are  among  the  best 
specimens  of  the  poetry  of  action  which  the  empire  has 
produced.  But  we  confess  a partiality  for  his  simpler 
lyrical  pieces  which  were  probably  the  outcome  of  a 
sudden  and  transient  emotion.  Thus,  when  the  poet 
sings  of  Ireland  in  such  unstudied  lines  as  this,  we  can 
only  assent  to  all  with  a feeling  of  gratitude  : — 

She  is  a rich  and  rare  land, 

Oh  ! she's  a fresh  and  fair  land, 

She  is  a dear  and  rare  land. 

This  native  land  of  mine. 

No  men  than  hers  are  braver. 

Her  woman’s  hearts  ne’er  waver, 

I’d  freely  die  to  save  her. 

And  think  my  lot  divine.  ^ 

She  is  not  a dull  and  cold  land  ; 

No,  she’s  a warm  and  bold  land  ; 

Oh  ! she’s  a true  and  old  land, 

This  native  land  of  mine. 

Could  beauty  ever  guard  her. 

And  virtue  still  reward  her. 

No  foe  would  cross  her  border. 

No  friend  within  it  pine. 

Oh  ! she’s  a fresh  and  fair  land. 

Oh  ! she’s  a true  and  rare  land  ; 

Yes.  she's  a rare  and  fair  land. 

This  native  land  of  mine. 

It  is  singular  that  a man  should  toil  most  of  his  life  at 
that  which  he  considers  to  be  his  true  avocation,  and 
only  at  the  eleventh  hour  discover  that  his  real  strength 
lies  in  quite  another  field  of  activity.  But  so  it  was  with 
Thomas  Davis.  He  wrote  prose  assiduously  until  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life,  asserting  in  perfect  good  faith 
that  he  was  unable  to  write  a stanza  of  even  passible 


poetry.  Yet  his  prose  has  never  been  considered  to  be 
of  the  first  quality,  whilst  his  poetry,  if  not  of  the  most 
finished  kind,  has  attained  a permanent  place  in  literature. 
In  his  leaders  and  essays  for  the  Nalion,  his  writing  often 
showed  an  over-coloured  and  turgid  manner.  Frequently, 
however,  it  possessed  redeeming  qualities  of  vigour  and 
imagination  which  made  it  irresistibly  attractive.  The 
simplicity  which  makes  his  verse  so  pleasing  is  rarely  to 
be  discovered  in  his  prose.  He  was  learned  and  scholarly, 
but  seldom  light  and  spontaneous  ; earnest  and  fiery, 
but  not  always  quite  natural  or  graceful.* 

In  his  youth  he  was  noted  for  the  dulness  and  awk- 
wardness of  his  demeanour.  He  was  one  of  the  ugly 
ducklings  of  genius,  whose  evolution  into  a swan  of  spot- 
less plumage  amazed  everybody.  A great  part  of  his 
life  seemed  to  have  wasted  itself  in  idle  dreaming ; he 
seemed  to  be  qualifying  for  an  existence  of  heavy  in- 
action and  helpless  inability.  He  effected  everyone  with 
a sense  of  his  inertness  and  irresponsibility  towards  his 
surroundings.  But  he  was  all  the  while  in  the  keenest 
sympathy  with  several  phases  of  the  national  life  of  the 
people.  He  was  closely  reading  Irish  history  and  ex- 
amining the  present  in  the  light  of  the  past.  He  was 
arming  himself  with  knowledge,  and  gradually  bracing 
himself  for  the  important  part  which  he  was  yet  to  play. 
There  is  something  pathetic  in  this  dumb,  unrecognised, 
lonely  period  of  preparation  which  men  of  unusual  gifts 
have  sometimes  to  pass  through.  There  is  no  compre- 
hension on  the  part  of  companions  that  the  silence  is 
anything  other  than  stupidity ; that  the  painful  reserve 
has  ether  cause  than  that  of  pride  or  surliness  ; that  the 
awkward  difference  arises  from  anything  but  weakness 
and  worthlessness.  No  doubt  the  young  Irish  patriot 
experienced  something  of  this  in  the  long,  slow,  years  of 
mental  adolescence. 

For  three  years  only  did  he  write  verses,  until  death 
cut  short  his  career  and  left  unfulfilled  the  great  promise 
of  his  manhood.  He  died  suddenly  of  a fever,  in  Dublin, 
in  his  thirty-first  year.  Few  have  been  honoured  with 
truer  grief  at  their  obsequies,  or  lamented  with  more 
heart-felt  emotion  by  so  great  a number  and  variety  of 
people.  He  was  buried  in  Mount  Jerome  Cemetery, 
where  a handsome  statue  was  erected  above  him,  though 
his  own  taste  was  of  a simpler  kind. 

Shall  they  bury  me  in  the  deep, 

Where  wild  forgetting  waters  sleep  ? 

Shall  they  dig  a grave  for  me 
Under  the  green- wood  tree  ? 

Or  on  the  wild  heath 
Where  the  wilder  breath 
Of  the  storm  doth  blow  ? 

Oh,  no  ! Oh,  no  ! 

No  ; on  an  Irish  green  hillside. 

On  an  opening  lawn,  but  not  too  wide ; 

For  I love  the  drip  of  the  wetted  trees, 

I love  not  the  gales,  but  a gentle  breeze. 

To  freshen  the  turf,  put  no  tombstone  there. 

But  green  sods  decked  with  daisies  fair  ; 

Not  sods  too  deep,  but  so  that  the  dew 
The  matted  grass-roots  may  trickle  through  ; 

Be  my  epitaph  writ  on  my  country’s  mind — 

" He  served  his  country  and  loved  his  kind." 

Oh ! ’twere  merry  unto  the  grave  to  go. 

If  one  were  sure  to  be  buried  so. 

Thomas  E.  Mayne. 


* M-uch  of  his  purely  historical  work,  however,  is  excellent  in 
every  respect.  His  ' Patriotic  Parliament  of  1689,’  published  with 
an  introduction  by  Sir  Charles  Gavan  D. -Ty,  in  * 'The  New  Irish 
Library,’  might  serve  as  a model  of  clear  and  simple  writing. 
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Why  must  we  Strive  for  Freedom? 

N answer  to  this  momentous  question  should 
be  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us,  as  a deep  and 
unshakeable  conviction,  ready  for  utterance 
in  response  to  the  questioning  of  the 
credulous  and  despairing  who  love 
Ireland  and  would  fain  serve  her,  but  who  are  not 
assured  of  the  necessity  of  this  strife  for  freedom,  as 
the  best,  nay,  the  only  honourable  and  loyal  way  for 
Ireland’s  sons  to  uplift  her.  Freedom  must  be  with  us 
more  than  a matter  of  political  opinion,  more  than  an 
exalting  sentiment,  more  even  than  an  ardent  desire. 
We  must,  as  I have  said,  be  convinced  of  its  absolute 
necessity,  and  make  its  attainment  the  aim  and  goal  of 
our  hopes,  the  inspiring  motive  of  all  our  best  work. 

Without  that  inward  conviction,  we  may  ^ have 
enthusiasm,  we  may  have  patriotism  ; our  enthusiam 
however  will  not  be  steadfast  but  will  come  to  us  in 
sudden  and  uncertain  gusts,  and  we  will  find  ourselves 
incapable  of  persistent,  untiring,  and  hopeful  effort.  Our 
patriotism  will  at  times  sink  to  a lower  level,  and  we  will 
find  ourselves  easily  content  to  accept  for  our  country 
the  prospect  of  a less  noble  destiny.  Our  love  for 
Ireland  may  still  endure,  and  we  may  desire  for  her  the 
best  things  possible,  yet  be  persuaded  to  believe  that 
amongst  these  best  things  freedom  must  not  be  longer 
dreamed  of.  The  hope  of  seeing  Ireland  a nation  once 
again  that  illumined  the  youthful  heart  of  Davis,  and 
that  has  shone  through  the  prison  bars  on  many  a 
patriot,  will  seem  to  us  to  have  been  a mocking  flame,  a 
phantom  will  0’  the  wisp  that  lured  them  to  useless  and 
vain  pursuit,  and  led  them  at  last  to  destruction. 

We  are  often  urged  by  so  called  wise  and  practicable 
people  who  claim  to  be  the  truest  patriots,  that  we  are 
wronging  and  harming  our  country  rather  than  serving 
her  by  our  foolish  talk  of  freedom  ; we  are  keeping  her 
in  unrest  and  misery,  bringing  upon  her  people  poverty 
and  famine  and  persecution,  and  driving  them  to  prison 
and  to  death,  all  to  no  end.  We  are  told  that  we  can 


be  just  as  patriotic  and  do  far  more  service  to  Ireland 
by  abandoning  the  pursuit  of  the  unattainable  and 
settling  down  to  accomplish  some  real  practical  benefit. 
Why  should  we  not  accept  for  Ireland  the  place  and 
destiny  to  which  the  dispensation  of  Providence  has 
guided  her.  She  is  linked  with  the  mightiest  empire  in 
the  world,  and  is  called  upon  to  share  in  governing  it; 
through  that  alliance  with  England  she  can  extend  her 
commerce,  and  find  a scope  for  the  valour  of  her  sons 
in  wars  of  conquest  and  defence.  She  need  not  abandon 
her  national  characteristics,  but  can  develop  her  genius 
in  the  domain  of  literature  and  music,  as  Scotland  has 
done.  Her  fertile  hills  and  plains  tilled  by  a peaceful 
and  contented  race  will  support  a greater  population  in 
ease  and  comfort. 

The  transformation  of  Ireland  to  such  an  Elysium 
would  be  immediate  if  only  those  voices  could  be  silenced, 
which  are  for  ever  disturbing  her  peace,  by  flattering 
her  with  unreal  hope,  and  recounting  to  her  the  dream  of 
freedom. 

How  shall  we  reject  for  our  country  this  offer  of 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  power,  the  “ peace  with  honour” 
which,  at  the  end  of  a long-contended  strife,  is  offered  to 
us  by  an  antagonist  who  has  learned  to  respect  us.  We 
talk  of  past  wrongs,  but  the  desire  of  revenge  would  not 
be  a sufficient  warrant  for  us  to  continue  the  strife  and 
cast  aside  all  thoughts  of  a truce.  What  then  is  to  be 
our  guiding  motive.  Why  must  we  strive  for  freedom? 
It  is  because  we  believe  that  our  nation  has  a high  and 
noble  destiny  to  fulfil,  a part  to  play  in  the  advancement 
of  the  human  race  along  the  upward  path  of  progress. 
She  cannot  barter  that  birthright  and  heritage  of  hope 
for  any  mere  material  good,  nor  consent  to  sink  her 
individual  nationality,  as  part  of  an  empire  whose  rule 
was  extended  over  her  island  by  force  and  injustice. 
She  has  a higher  aim  than  to  enrich  the  literature 
of  England  or  share  her  tyrant  sway.  Ireland  has  a 
message  for  the  world  through  her  literature,  a message 
that  cannot  be  uttered  by  the  voice  of  a slave  in  willing 
bondage.  Let  us  be  faithful  in  believing  it — the  liberation 
of  Ireland  will  be  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  world,  and 
with  the  day-star  of  her  freedom  a bright  and  happier  era 
will  dawn. 

We  live  in  an  era  which,  in  spite  of  its  advance  along 
the  line  of  material  civilisation,  is  retrograding  towards 
utilitarian  philosophy  and  mere  paganism,  an  age  which 
has  lost  or  is  fast  losing  faith  in  immortality  and  things 
divine,  and  which  is  necessarily  becoming  debased.  A 
redeemer  is  called  for  among  the  nations,  and  where 
should  we  look  for  an  awakening  impulse  towards  higher, 
nobler,  and  more  Christian  views  of  human  life  and  rule 
but  in  our  own  Ireland.  In  spite  of  many  and  great 
faults,  the  vices  mainly  of  slavery,  her  people 
are  noble,  and  upright,  and  sincere;  they  have 
not  lost  faith  in  God  above.  If  the  souls 
of  the  people  were  strengthened  and  fired  in  a 
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brave  struggle  for  independence,  the  Irish  national 
character  would  be  exalted  to  a level  above  that 
of  any  other  in  the  world,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Irish  nation  will  mean  the  triumph  of  right. 
Ireland’s  past  history  has  made  her  worthy  of  the  destiny 
we  hope  for  her.  Think  of  the  ideals  of  manhood  and 
chivalry  she  has  cherished  through  the  long  ages.  Long, 
long  ago,  looming  greater  than  human  through  the  mist 
of  time,  Cuchullin,  the  guardian  hound  of  Ullad’s  border, 
doing  battle  by  the  might  of  his  single  arm  against  an 
advancing  host.  Brian,  of  Banba,  a historic  figure,  not 
less  historic  than  that  legendary  champion,  who  in  his 
boyhood  left  his  brother’s  palace  for  the  woods  and  rocky 
wilderness  of  his  native  Clare,  to  slumber  by  day,  as  the 
old  chronicler  tells,  with  the  hard  tree  roots  for  his  pillow, 
and  spending  his  nights  in  sudden  attacks  upon  the 
strongholds  of  the  Danish  sti^anger.  Think  of  our 
Northern  chieftain.  Red  Hugh  O’Donnell,  to  whom,  from 
childhood  till  his  death  in  manhood’s  prime,  it  was 
anguish  and  heartbreak  to  look  upon  an  Englishman 
dwelling  at  peace  on  Irish  soil. 

We  could  not  read  a page  of  such  history,  save  with  a 
blush  of  shame,  if  we  had  abandoned  the  strife  for  free- 
dom which  has  come  down  to  us  sanctified  by  the  blood 
of  martyrs,  who  in  dying  bequeathed  it  to  us,  firm  in  the 
hope  that  succeeding  generations  in  Ireland  would  be 
as  noble  as  those  gone  by.  We  dare  not  belie  this  faith, 
nor  stoop  to  the  coward’s  wish,  that  the  destiny  of  our 
land  may  be  solved  by  the  juggling  and  trickery  of  party 
politicians,  and  a system  of  wheedling  England  to  an  un- 
willing granting  of  certain  measures  of  reform. 

No;  the  freedom  of  Ireland  can  never  be  granted  as  a 
boon;  it  must  be  worked  for,  prayed  for,  longed  for, 
night  and  day  unceasingly,  and  in  the  end  be  nobly  won 
by  the  courage  and  self-reliance  and  strong  arms  of  her 
sons  from  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  aye,  and 
from  the  far  world’s  end,  banded  together  to  achieve  that 
aim  in  steadfast  trust  and  brotherly  unity. 

\ 

In  the  North  Countrie. 

No.  lY. — At  Molshie  M'Grath’s. 

REAT  excitement  and  joy  prevailed  through- 
out the  valley  as  the  news  went  round, 
from  neighbour  to  neighbour  that  the 
tinkers  had  come  to  Molshie  M‘Grath’s. 
Cead  mile  failthe ! What  a winter  it 
would  be,  full  of  frolic  and  singing,  card-playing  and 
dancing,  courting  and  marrying.  Many  a happy  wife, 
such  as  Phil  Doherty’s  was,  could  look  back  with 
gratitude  to  the  advent  of  the  tinkers  one  winter  years 
ago,  when  the  boy  who  had  loved  her  long  and  silently 
gained  courage  to  speak  the  word  on  the  road  home 
after  a dance  at  Molshie’s.  True,  his  fortune  had  been 


told  him  on  the  cards  that  evening — the  tinkers  had 
marvellous  skill  in  prophesying  what  seemed  most 
suitable,  but  even  an  inexpert  could  scarcely  have 
missed  noting  the  glances  he  cast  every  now  and  then 
towards  the  blushing  girl  opposite,  and,  as  Mrs.  Shawn 
Carey  remarked  in  a whisper  to  her  hostess,  while  she 
gave  Phil  Doherty  an  elaborate  account  of  what  was 
certain  to  befal  him  within  the  year,  “’tis  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  worl’  to  tell  the  fortunes  o’  some  o’  them, 
if  ye  only  watch  their  eyes  an’  the  by-play  they  make.” 

What  wonder  then  that  the  young  girls  grew  nervous 
with  anticipation,  and  the  older  ones,  to  whom  life  had 
brought  a share  of  disappointment  and  regret,  waked 
up  a half-buried  belief  that  the  roses  had  not  quite 
deserted  their  cheeks,  nor  the  brightness  faded  from 
eyes  once  filled  with  youthful  glamour.  And  their  gay 
hidden  finery  was  resurrected  yet  another  time,  and 
adjusted  by  hands  that  strove  to  hide  their  eager 
trembling  as  something  to  be  ashamed  of.  For  of  all 
treasured  hopes,  that  of  loving  and  being  loved  dies 
most  slowly  in  a woman’s  heart. 

Peter  M'Grath  and  Molshie — generous,  sturdy 
Molshie — had  worked  themselves  into  as  high  a 
state  of  enthusiasm  as  the  giddiest  and  youngest  in  the 
place.  They  were  a comfortable  couple,  childless 
unfortunately,  and  to  their  secret  sorrow,  but  the 
blessing  she  was  deprived  of  had  not  hardened  Molshie’s 
kindly  nature  towards  others  more  lucky  than  herself, 
and  when  the  strollers  arrived,  Shawn  Carey’s  three 
little  children  ran  fearlessly  and  gladly  into  her  ample 
embrace.  The  wealthier  people  near  wondered  in 
manifest  disgust  at  “Mrs.  M'Grath’s  fancy  for  shelter- 
ing those  dirty  vagabonds  in  her  barn  ;”  but  Molshie’s 
reply  was  conclusive  in  its  charity — “ If  the  Almighty 
sent  us  comfort  an’  plenty.  He  didn’t  mean  it  altogether 
for  Peter  an’  me;  an’  we’ll  have  to  leave  it  behind  us 
some  day,  anyhow.” 

So  every  winter,  for  several  years  back,  the  two 
Careys,  Shawn  and  Bill,  and  their  families  came  in  the 
cold  weather  before  Christmas  to  spend  the  next  few 
months  under  Peter  M'Grath’s  hospitable  roof.  The 
large  barn  adjoining  the  house  had  been  formerly  a 
kitchen,  and  as  the  fireplace  still  remained,  with  its 
spacious  ingle-nook,  little  or  no  trouble  was  required  to 
render  it  warm  and  cheerful.  During  the  short  days  of 
snow  and  frost,  the  tinkers  worked  gaily  at  their  trade 
in  creditable  harmony,  and  the  sharp  tick-tack  of  their 
hammers  falling  on  the  tin  floated  in  sociably  to  Molshie 
knitting  beside  her  kitchen  fire. 

“ Isn’t  it  it  grand  to  hear  them,  the  crathurs,”  she 
would  remark  smilingly  to  her  handmaiden;  “the 
singin’  of  them  over  the  basins  lifts  the  load  of  thinkin’ 
off  me  when  Peter’s  away  in  the  town.  / h ! sure  God 
is  good  to  everybody.” 

The  first  and  finest  entertainment  was  always 
given  by  the  hosts,  and  they  spared  no  eff®rts  to  make 
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each  feature  of  the  evening  as  successful  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  Ned  Freel,  the  piper,  was 
there  to  play  for  the  dancing,  and  Con  Boyle,  the  only 
son  of  his  father  and  heir  to  broad  acres,  had  promised 
to  bring  his  fiddle  in  obedience  to  Molshie’s  request. 
He  was  a quiet  young  fellow,  slow  of  speech,  and  not 
particularly  handsome,  but  the  girls  of  the  valley  had 
placed  him  on  a high  pedestal  in  their  imaginations. 
“ He  has  got  little  to  say,  has  Con,  an’  there’s  many 
better  lookin’,  if  it  comes  to  that;  but  if  ye  wor  in 
danger,  he's  the  one  ye’d  run  to ; ay,  if  all  the  country 
side  was  standin’  round.”  And  though  Shiela  Patton, 
pretty  brown-eyed  Shiela,  said  neither  yea  nor  nay, 
she  fully  concurred  in  the  general  sentiment.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  long  ago  about  Con’s  perfections, 
but  he,  though  seeking  her  always,  half-unconsciously,  in 
preference  to  the  other  maidens,  had  never  yet  given  sign 
that  she  was  the  dear  and  desired  of  his  heart.  And 
now  she  sat  watching  him  in  jealous  admiration,  wish- 
ing he  would  bestow  less  attention  on  that  fiddle  and 
more  on  her  dainty  self.  Her  bright  blue  bodice  was 
very  becoming  she  knew,  and  her  soft  hair  rippled  all  over 
her  graceful  little  head.  Why,  somebody  had  whispered 
coming  along  to-night  that  the  sunrays  had  need  to  be 
envious  of  her  golden  curls ; but  then,  that  was  all 
thrown  away  on  a boy  like  Con,  who  never  thought  of 
a girl  once  he  had  the  fiddle  tucked  under  his  chin. 
She  would  get  Mrs.  Carey  to  tell  her  fortune  this 
evening,  and  it  was  better  to  live  in  hope  than  die  in 
despair,  anyhow. 

Paudeen  Moore,  the  piper,  in  a dim  corner,  safe  out 
of  the  way  of  the  dancers  when  they  should  take  the 
floor,  was  playing  a low  sweet  tune  on  his  pipes  that 
was  scarcely  heard  beyond  where  he  sat.  The  guests 
were  grouped  around  Bill  Carey,  a famous  raconteur, 
whose  fund  of  startling  tales,  all  gospel  truth,  if  he  was 
to  be  believed,  were  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
interest.  He  had  seen  the  fairies  in  Barnesmore  Gap 
last  midsummer  eve  and  he  never  tired  of  relating  the 
adventure. 

“I  had  been  up  the  mountain  at  Patrick  Gallagher’s 
for  a keg  of  the  stuff  for  Mr.  Noonan  of  Donegal,  ye 
know  Mr.  Noonan  of  Donegal,  an’  I was  cornin’  along 
very  quiet  an’  sober,  with  the  keg  on  my  shoulder  an’ 
not  a thought  in  my  mind  but  how  to  get  back  in  time, 
for  Mr.  Noonan’s  daughter  was  to  be  married  in  the 
mornin’,  an’  the  potheen  was  wanted  badly  for  the 
weddin’.  Well,  of  course  I had  a trate  from  Patrick 
before  I set  out,  but  as  Pm  sayin’,  I was  both  quiet 
and  sober,  an’  ’twas  little  in  my  mind  the  sort  of  fright  I 
was  likely  to  get  before  Pd  have  done  my  journey. 
The  Gap  was  filled  with  moonlight,  and  I was  thankin’ 
my  stars  that  I could  see  my  way  through  it,  when 
I heard  a whistle  a little  bit  off  on  my  right.  It  was  a 
thin,  clear  sort  of  a whistle,  not  like  anything  human, 
no,  nor  like  a bird  either,  an’  I turned  quickly  round. 


startled,  to  see  where  it  came  from.  Then  I heard 
the  funniest  little  laughin’  you  could  think  of,  such 
silvery  little  laughin’,  good-natured  too,  but  very 
strange  an’  hauntin’.  I was  standin’  in  a ring  o’  moon- 
light, an’  I looked  straight  up  at  the  rocks,  for  I thought 
the  queer  sounds  came  from  above ; but,  God  save  us  ! 
1 felt  a tiny  tap  on  my  shoe,  that  made  me  look  down 
instead,  an’  there  they  wor  in  crowds  around,  laughin’  and 
pointin’  at  me  standin’  like  a gapin’  fool  in  the  middle 
o’  them.  Such  wee  crathurs  as  they  wor  too,  why 
some  o’  them  were  perched  on  the  bracken,  that  niver 
bent  beneath  them  even,  an’  others  were  hoppin’  about 
the  stones  as  fresh  as  a bee.  But  the  funniest  o’  them 
all  wor  right  at  my  feet,  for  the  little  ladies  wor  court- 
esyin’  in  the  cutest  way,  and  turnin’  their  bits  o’  heads 
aside  shy-like  when  I loooked  at  them,  an’  the  little 
gentlemen  with  their  scraps  o’  green  caps  in  their  hands 
wor  bowin’  with  the  greatest  politeness  in  the  worl’,  an’ 
I not  knowin’  what  to  do  in  the  laste.  But  it  must 
have  been  my  poor  mother’s  prayers  that  wor  about  me, 
may  the  heaven’s  be  her  bed,  for  I remembered  all  of  a 
sudden  the  beads  in  my  pocket  that  Father  Matthew 
had  blissed,  an’  I put  my  hand  in  an’  felt  for  them. 
When,  lo  an’  behold  ye,  the  fairies  must  ha’  known 
what  I was  about — they  say  they  can’t  scan’  the  thought 
o’  holy  things— and  before  ye  could  wink,  the  smiles, 
an’  bows,  an’  scrapes  had  left  them,  an’  there  they  wor, 
jeerin’  an’  spittin’  at  me  as  wicked  as  could  be.  Some 
o’  them  had  climbed  up  a thorn  tree  just  beside  me  to 
get  nearer  my  face,  an’  the  little  gentlemen  were 
pokin’  their  pointed  sticks  straight  at  my  eyes,  an’  the 
little  ladies  wor  tryin’  to  jag  my  feet  where  the  shoe 
stops  with  wee  sharp  pins  o’  some  sort,  for  every  thrust 
they  made  with  their  hands  stung  me.  I could  see 
their  figured  dresses  an’  their  curled  hair  so  clearly, 
but  such  cruel,  bad  little  faces — the  Lord  between  us 
and  harm — I hope  I’ll  never  set  eyes  on  the  likes  o’ 
them  again.  Well  for  a minit  I was  stunned,  for  the 
change  in  them  was  so  quick  that  I couldn’t  gather  my 
senses,  but  I still  kept  hold  o’  the  beads,  an'  then  I 
seemed  to  hear  somebody  call  from  overhead — “run, 
Bill  Carey,  run,”  an’  you  may  be  sure  I hadn’t  to  be 
told  twice.  I took  to  my  heels  like  a redshank,  and 
niver  stopped  till  I came  to  the  Lough  House,  an’  they 
after  me  like  the  wind,  hootin’  an’  hissin’  an’  callin’  me 
names.  I just  fell  up  again’  the  door,  out  of  breath 
entirely,  an'  when  the  man  o’  the  house  opened  to  me, 
he  gave  a cry  at  sight  of  my  white  face.  There’s  no 
use  in  sayin’  I wasn’t  frightened,  for  the  bravest  can  be 
frightened  when  they  come  across  unnatural  things, 
but  the  worst  o’  it  was  when  Father  Matthew  gev  the 
shout  at  me.  I’m  sure  it  must  have  been  Father 
Matthew  himself.  I let  fall  the  keg  when  I started  to 
run,  an’  niver  minded  more  of  it  till  the  mornin’,  and 
Mr.  Noonan  waitin’  for  his  potheen  in  Donegal.  But 
in  my  trouble  I told  the  man  o’  the  house,  an’  he  set 
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out  early  to  look  for  it — no  fear  o’  gettin’  me  to 
to  go  back  the  same  journey — but  sorrow  sign  was  there 
o’  keg  in  the  Gap.  Somebody  had  spirited  it  away,  an’ 
more’s  the  pity,  for  it  was  the  best  stuff'  I’d  ever  tasted.” 

Bill  sighed  retrospectively,  and  a smile  went  round 
the  circle,  “Ah,  then  Bill,”  said  one,  “ maybe  there 
was  little  left  in  that  same  keg  for  Father  Matthew  to 
make  away  with  whin  you  had  yer  share.” 

“ Begorra,”  replied  Bill,  “ it  was  a mane  trick  o’  him 
to  do  on  me  in  the  clouds  o’  the  night,  an’  I far  from 
home  in  a strange  place.” 

Peter  M'Grath  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully,  but  his 
hearty  laugh  sank  into  a stifled  cough  as  he  looked  at 
the  three  little  tinker  children  sleeping  on  the  hearth- 
stone, with  their  heads  resting  on  the  wooly  lengths  of 
the  two  collies  stretched  out  alongside  them.  Seated 
not  far  off  was  an  old  woman  who  accompanied  the 
timkers  in  their  wanderings  through  the  country ; a lonely 
old  woman  whom  they  had  met  one  bitter  day  on  her 
way  to  the  poorhouse.  The  Carey’s  had  shared  their 
scanty  meal  with  her,  and  in  return,  she  prayed  them  to 
let  her  remain  and  “ mind  the  childer.”  She  was  so 
gentle  and  desolate  that  their  hearts  went  out  to  her,  and 
their  luck  was  none  the  worse,  since  old  Peggy 
Brady  had  been  taken  into  their  family.  A sad  story 
was  hers,  poor  soul — husbandless  and  childless — she  had 
begged  her  food  from  door  to  door  before  the  tinkers  met 
her,  and  her  tale  became  familiar  to  almost  everyone, 
though  it  was  but  seldom  she  could  be  persuaded  to  tell 
it  in  her  owm  pitiful  words.  It  was  Shiela  Patton’s 
whispered  sympathy  that  won  it  from  her  now. 

“ They  wor  all  I had  when  my  man  died,  the  best 
man  that  ever  made  a woman  happy.  God  rest  him,  an’ 
many’s  the  weary  day  I had  rearin’  them  childer.  But 
they  wor  the  darlin’  boys,  sure  enough,  an’  the  bravest. 
Why,  when  they  wor  hardly  that  height,  they’d  go  fishin’ 
for  trout  in  the  sthrame  by  the  house,  an’  one  day  I found 
them  standin’  up  to  their  chins  in  the  water,  where  it’s 
gentle  an’  clear,  under  a green  bank,  beatin’  the  little 
waves  into  bubbles  all  around  them,  the  rogues.  An’ 
the  climbin’  they’d  do — it  was  nothin’  'short  of  a miracle 
that  saved  them  often  an’  often.  Well,  they  grew  up  in 
God’s  good  time,  an’  when  they  had  just  turned  seven- 
teen, they  wor  twins,  ye  know,  a crowd  o’  young  folks 
wor  emigratin’  from  the  parish  to  America,  an’  in  spite 
of  all  I could  say,  my  boys  joined  them.  ‘Wee’ll  come 
back  rich  before  long,  mother,’  they  said,  when  we  all 
cried  together,  over  good-bye,  ‘ an’  as  soon  as  we  land 
we’ll  write  you  a letter.’  For  I’d  given  them  the  bit  o’ 
schoolin’  as  best  I was  able,  an’  they  wor  naturally  cute 
o’  themselves.  But  from  that  day  to  this.  I’ve  never 
had  word  nor  sign  from  them,  an’  its  goin’  now  on  twenty 
years.  ’Tis  a long  time  to  be  hopeful,  isn’t  it,  avillish  ? 
but  every  mornin’  when  I waken  I say  to  God  : ‘ Maybe 
’tis  the  day  that’ll  bring  me  the  letter.  Thy  holy  will  be 
done,’  an’  I rise  with  a light  heart  at  the  thought  that  it 


might  be  put  into  my  hand  any  minit,  but  at  night  ’tis 
different  when  the  black  shadows  are  thick  about  me  an’ 
I’m  tryin’  to  sleep  in  my  hard  bed,  ah,  I’m  not  brave 
any  longer  then,  an’  I cry  out  in  the  darkness,  ‘ Send 
me  the  letter  to-morrow,  oh  do,  my  God,  do,  for  my 
heart’s  burstin’  nigh  to  breakin’,  an’  I’ve  had  but  little 
comfort  in  my  sixty  years.’  ” 

The  old  withered  face  grew  distorted  with  grief,  and 
Shawn  the  tinker  rising  hurriedly  lifted  one  of  his  sleepy 
children  from  the  hearth  and  laid  it  in  her  arms.  She 
clasped  it  hungrily  to  her  bosom  where  the  brown  and 
gold  heads  of  her  little  sons  had  nestled  once,  and  began 
to  rock  backwards  and  forwards,  crooning  under  her 
breath. 

“’Tis  the  only  thing  that  stops  the  cryin’  on  her,” 
Shawn  remarked  quietly  as  he  returned  to  his  seat,  “ to 
give  her  wan  o'  the  childer  to  nurse.  An’  she’s  the  good 
nurse  too,  ye’d  think  she  knew  all  the  stories  in  the 
world  to  plase  an’  pacify  them.” 

The  sleepy  child  in  her  lap  wakened  up  suddenly,  alert 
and  very  talkative.  It  threw  a wide-open  glance  of  in- 
quisitive amazement  on  the  group  round  Molshie’s  fire- 
side, then  shyly  buried  its  bright  head  under  the  old 
woman’s  tattered  shawl  which  she  tucked  around  her 
treasure  so  carefully  and  lovingly  that  only  one  stray 
gold  curl  peeped  forth,  and  a tiny  hand  that  impatiently 
tapped  the  worn  cheek  as  the  order  was  issued : “ A 
’tory,  grannie,  tell  me  a ’tory.” 

“Go  to  sleep  no'w,  lanna  machree,  won’t  ye?”  the  old 
woman  said  softly,  “’tis  too  late  entirely  for  a weeny 
little  girl  for  you  to  be  up.  Come  to  yer  bed  now,  an’ 
grannie’ll  sing  ye  ‘Bold  Brennan  on  the  Moor,’  an’  won’t 
that  be  a trate  ?”  “ No,  no,  I want  a ’tory,”  came  the 

lisping  voice.  There  was  a tremor  of  tears  in  its  plain- 
tiveness. “ Hush,  hush,  darlin’,  an’  I’ll  tell  wan,  an’  a 
nice  wan  too.  Will  it  be  wee  Thumbikin,  or  poor  wee. 
Whelp  that  I’ll  tell  ye  now  ? ” 

“ Poor  wee  Whelp,”  whispered  the  child,  and  in  the 
silence  that  fell  as  Peggy  ceased  rocking,  the  older 
children — men  and  women  waiting  for  the  grown-up 
frolic  they  had  come  a-seeking  to  begin — drew  closer  to 
listen. 

Grannie  spoke,  slowly  and  solemnly,  as  befitted  the 
tragic  denouement,  and  from  under  the  shadow  of  her 
shawl  the  baby’s  blue  eyes  looked  into  hers,  world-weary 
and  dim. 

“ Once  there  was  an  old  man  an’  an  old  woman  who 
lived  in  a wee  hemp  house,  an’  had  a wee  dog  called 
Whelp.  An’  one  night  a big  cruel  giant  goin’  by  saw 
the  wee  hemp  house,  an’  says  he — 

“ Wee  hemp  house,  fain  would  I break  you;  old  man 
an’  old  woman,  fain  would  I eat  ye,  but  I daren’t  for 
Whelp.” 

“ Bow-wow,”  says  Whelp  (very  sharp  and  loud). 

“ Och-och,”  says  the  old  woman. 

“ What  ails  ye  now?”  says  the  old  man. 
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“ Och-och,”  says  she,  “ what  am  I to  do  at  all  at  all, 
for  I can’t  get  a wink  o’  sleep  for  Whelp.” 

When  up  jumps  the  old  man  and  cuts  the  tail  off 
.Whelp.  So  poor  wee  Whelp  had  no  fine  tail  to  wag 
when  people  spoke  kindly  to  him  any  more. 

An’  the  next  night  the  big  cruel  giant  goin’  by  saw 
the  wee  hemp  house,  an’  says  he — 

“ Wee  hemp  house,  fain  would  I break  you;  old  man 
an’  old  woman,  fain  would  I eat  you,  but  I daren’t  for 
Whelp.” 

“ Bow-wow,”  says  Whelp  (an’  he  wasn’t  so  sharp  this 
time). 

“ Och-och,”  says  the  old  woman. 

“ What  ails  ye  now  ?”  says  the  old  man, 

“ Och-och,”  says  she,  “what  am  I to  do  at  all  at  all  ? 
for  I can't  get  a wink  o’  sleep  for  Whelp.” 

When  up  jumps  the  old  man  an’  cuts  a hind  leg  off 
Whelp.  So  poor  Whelp  moaned  away  in  his  corner, 
an’  they  sleepin’  in  comfort  till  cock-crow. 

An’  again  the  next  night  the  big  cruel  giant  goin’  by 
saw  the  wee  hemp  house,  and  says  he — 

“ Wee  hemp  house,  fain  would  I break  you;  old  man 
an’  old  Woman,  fain  would  I eat  ye,  but  I daren’t  for 
Whelp.” 

“ Bow-wow,”  says  Whelp,  (low-like,  for  he  was 
feelin’  very  sore  an’  sorrowful). 

“ Och-och,”  says  the  old  woman. 

“ What  ails  ye  now  ?”  says  the  old  man. 

“ Och-och,”  says  she,  “ what  am  I to  do  at  all  at  all  ? 
for  I can’t  get  a wink  o’  sleep  for  Whelp.” 

When  up  jumps  the  old  man  an’  cuts  the  other  hind 
leg  off  Whelp.  So  poor  wee  Whelp  moaned  away  in 
his  corner,  an’  they  sleepin’  in  comfort  till  cock-crow. 

An’  again  the  next  night  the  big  cruel  giant  goin’  by 
saw  the  wee  hemp  house,  and  says  he — 

“ Wee  hemp  house,  fain  would  I break  you;  old  man 
an’  old  woman,  fain  would  I eat  ye,  but  I daren’t  for 
Whelp.” 

“Bow-wow,” says  Whelp,  (an’  he  tried  to  crawl  nearer 
to  the  bed  to  warn  them). 

“ Och-och,”  says  the  old  woman.” 

“What  ails  ye  now?”  says  the  old  man. 

“Och-och,”  says  she,  “what  am  Í to  do  at  all  at  all  ? 
for  I can’t  get  a wink  o’  sleep  for  Whelp.” 

When  up  jumps  the  old  man  an’  cuts  a fore  leg  off 
Whelp.  So  poor  wee  Whelp  moaned  away  in  his 
corner  all  by  himself,  an’  they  sleepin’  in  comfort  till 
cock-crow. 

An’  again  the  next  night  after  that  the  big  cruel  giant 
goin’  by  saw  the  wee  hemp  house,  and  says  he — 

“ Wee  hemp  house,  fain  would  I break  you  ; old  man 
an’  old  woman,  fain  would  I eat  you,  but  I daren’t  for 
Whelp.” 

“ Bow-wow,”  says  Whelp,  an’  he  could  (hardly  say 
it,  for  he  had  only  one  leg  left,  an’  his  heart  was  broke 
because  nobody  would  heed  his  warning). 


“ Och-och,’'  says  the  old  woman. 

“ What  dills  ye  now  ?”  says  the  old  man. 

“ Och-och,"  says  she,  “ what  am  I to  do  at  all  at  all  ? 
for  I can’t  get  a wink  o’  sleep  for  Whelp.” 

When  up  jumps  the  old  man  an’  cuts  the  last  leg  off 
Whelp,  so  he  lay  in  his  corner  an’  cried,  an’  cried,  that 
the  old  man  an’  old  woman  would  have  no  wee  dog  to 
warn  them  when  the  big,  cruel  giant  was  goin’  by  ; an’ 
when  he  had  cried  his  heart  out  he  died,  an’  they  sleepin’ 
in  comfort  till  cock-crow. 

An’  the  next  night  it  was  dark  an’  wild,  an’ the  big  cruel 
giant  goin’  by  saw  the  wee  hemp  house  an’  says  he — 

“Wee  hemp  house,  fain  would  I break  you  ; old  man 
an’  old  woman,  fain  would  I eat  ye,  but  I daren’t  for 
Whelp.” 

He  put  his  ear  down  to  the  door  to  listen  to  the  bow- 
wow that  used  to  come  so  sharp  an’  sudden-like,  but  it 
was  all  as  quiet  as  death.  An’  he  waited,  thinkin’  it  was 
a trick  o’  Whelp’s  to  do  him  harm  before  he  knocked  on 
the  window.  But  the  old  man  an’  old  woman  were 
sound  asleep,  an’  made  no  answer.  So  the  big  cruel 
giant  grew  bolder  and  bolder,  an’  he  gave  one  blow  to 
the  door  of  the  wee  hemp  house  an’  drove  it  in,  an’ 
there  he  saw  the  old  man  an’  old  woman  sound  asleep, 
an’  poor  wee  Whelp  lyin’  stiff  an’  cold  in  his  corner. 
Then  he  laughed  loud  an’  long,  and  the  laughin’ 
wakened  them,  but  he  reached  over  an’  took  them  up — 
wan  in  each  hand,  ’an  ate  them  bite  about ! So  that 
was  the  end  of  the  old  man  an’  the  old  woman,  because 
they  wouldn’t  heed  the  warnin’  o’  poor  wee  Whelp  that 
loved  them  an’  wanted  to  save  them  even  when  he  was 
dyin’.  An’  this  is  the  end  of  my  story.” 

Here  Grannie  lifted  a corner  of  her  apron  to  wipe  the 
tears  from  the  little  pale  face  of  the  baby,  ere  she  carried 
it  off  subdued  and  content  to  its  bed  ; and  the  other 
listeners  seemed  relieved  from  some  painful  tension, 
turning  to  address  each  other  in  voluble  embarrassment, 
as  short-lived  as  it  was  uncomfortable ; for  the  piper, 
impatient  while  the  child’s  desire  was  being  satisfied, 
now  struck  up  a lively  tune  that  caused  the  dancers  to 
spring  nimbly  to  their  feet.  Even  Peter,  made  agile  by  the 
memory  of  days  long  gone,  when  he  footed  it  to  “ Money- 
musk  ” as  gaily  as  the  best  of  them,  jumped  up,  forget- 
ful for  the  moment  of  his  old  age  and  rheumatism  ; but 
alas,  it  was  only  for  the  moment.  A twinge  down  the 
foot  he  was  so  proudly  pointing,  drove  him  back  to  his 
seat  shaking  his  head  quizzically  at  his  wife. 

Con  Boyle  sat  watching  the  dancing  with  his  fiddle 
laid  across  his  knees,  and  the  bow  held  loosely  down- 
ward in  his  right  hand.  His  eyes  followed  every  move- 
ment of  one  slender  figure  in  a bright  blue  gown.  Her 
partner’s  attentions  wern  undisguisedly  assiduous,  and 
pretty  Shiela  seemed  in  no  wise  adverse  to  them.  Could 
it  be  jealousy  that  gave  this  keen  stab  to  Con’s  heart. 
Yet,  what  right  had  he  to  be  jealous,  when  the  girl 
had  never  once  looked  as  if  she  cared  more  for  him  than 
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for  another  of  the  young  fellows  who  followed  her 
about.  Still  he  sat  and  gazed  at  her,  forgetful  of  the 
crowd,  stung  by  the  thought  that  bored  itself  into  his 
brain  ; how  sweet  she  seemed,  and  how  he  loved  her, 
yet  how  hopeless  it  all  was.  With  the  pick  of  the 
country  to  chose  from,  Neil  I’atton’s  daughter  had 
every  right  to  hold  her  head  high,  and  he  possessed 
nothing  in  the  world  to  recommend  him  save  the  fact 
that  he  was  heir  to  his  father’s  land.  But  he  felt  that 
last  qualification  would  avail  him  naught  where  Shiela 
was  concerned.  He  had  once  overheard  her  say  she 
would  gladly  marry  the  man  she  loved  if  he  had  never 
a second  coat  to  his  back.  Ah,  well,  she  despised  him, 
no  doubt,  because  he  was  not  so  ready  tongued  nor  so 
forward  as  the  others  ; but,  here  his  soul  became  filled 
with  righteous  anger,  he  would  let  her  see  that  Con 
Boyle  could  hold  his  own  with  them  in  other  ways. 
The  piper  had  ceased  playing,  and  the  tired  dancers 
were  leaning,  flushed  and  panting,  against  the  walls. 
In  the  pause  that  followed  the  sudden  stoppage' -of  the 
music,  Con  raised,  his  fiddle  to  his  chin,  and 
drawing  the  bow  across  the  strings  with  a most  deft 
and  tender  touch,  began  “ Savourneen  Deelish.” 
Softly  the  dear  melody  rose  and  fell  like  a blessing : — 

“ Oh,  the  moment  was  sad  when  my  love  and  I parted, 
Savourneen  Deelish,  Eileen  Oge." 

and  one  understood  somehow  that  the  inspiration  in  the 
musician’s  touch  came  from  the  very  depths  of  a sensitive 
soul.  Not  a sound  broke  the  stillness  as  he  played  on 
and  on,  the  rapt  look  on  his  face  deepening  with  every 
phase  of  the  air  until  it  ended  in  the  last  forlorn  cry: — 
But  sorrow,  alas,  to  the  cold  grave  had  brought  her, 
Savourneen  deelish,  Eileen  &ge.” 

In  the  murmurs  of  delight  that  burst  from  his  audience 
Shiela  Patton  took  no  part.  She  sat  with  averted  head, 
while  Con  leaned  forward,  with  all  his  heart  in  his  eyes, 
waiting  for  her  word  of  commendation.  But  none  came 
— she  could  not  speak  with  the  tears  so  near,  and  he 
sank  back  in  his  seat  disappointed  and  chilled. 

The  pipes  struck  up  again;  it  was  the  last  dance,  and 
the  boys  gathered  round  Shiela’s  chair  to  -^eg  the 
favour  of  “ Haste  to  the  Wedding.”  One  by  one  they 
turned  away  as  her  refusal,  quiet  yet  imperative,  was 
uttered  in  her  low  voice.  Suddenly  the  thick-fringed 
lids  were  raised  and  she  looked  shyly  and  sorrowfully 
over  at  Con,  still  watchful  and  unhappy.  In  a flash  he 
read  the  message  and  had  crossed  the  room  to  her  side. 

“ Will  you  dance  this  with  me,  Shiela?”  he  said. 

She  nodded,  for  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  reply, 
so  they  took  their  places  among  the  dancers. 

Old  Peggy,  intent  on  observing  the  pretty  girl  and  the 
stalwart  young  fellow  leading  her  up  and  down,  whispered 
to  Molshie,  who  sat  complacent  and  consequential  in  her 
guests’  enjoyment  of  the  hour  : — 

“ Don’t  they  seem  made  for  each  other,  the  crathurs, 
an’  wouldn’t  it  be  the  suitable  match  entirely.  She’d 
have  the  comfortable  home  to  go  to,  an’  wud  niver  have 
to  wet  her  ban’s.  An’  they  say  his  mother  is  terrible 
fond  o’  her  already.” 

“ Ah,  ye  niver  can  tell  what’s  in  a man’s  mind,” 
replied  Molshie  oracularly,  “but  it  looks  that  way  any- 
how. I’ve  seen  a good  many  of  them  at  the  courtin’  in 
my  time,  an’  its  always  the  quiet  ones  that  stick  best  to 
a girl.  ’Tis  the  rovers  an’  the  ramblers  that  have  the 
most  to  say  an’  mean  the  laste.” 


When  the  dancing  was  over  and  the  boys  and  girls 
were  getting  ready  for  home.  Con  Boyle  found  himself 
standing  in  the  moonlight  beyond  Molshie’s  threshold 
with  Shiela  Patton  by  his  side.  She  had  thrown  the 
hood  of  her  dark  blue'  cloak  over  her  sunny  head,  and  her 
bright  eyes  still  afire  with  the  excitement  of  that  last 
rush  down  the  floor  glanced  up  at  him  temptingly.  The 
moonbeams  shone  full  on  the  pretty  face,  and  what  could 
Con  do  but  one  thing,  and  he  did  it  with  all  his  heart. 

“ Oh,  Con,”  she  cried  breaking  away  from  his  kisses, 
“oh.  Con !” 

But  he  held  her  all  the  more  closely.  “ You  belong 
to  me  now,  Shiela,”  he  said,  “ and  God  forgive  you  for 
the  way  you’ve  misled,  me  so  long.  Why  I thought 
there  was  no  hope  for  me,  though  I’ve  loved  you  since 
I can  remember,  until  you  smiled  at  me  so  lonely-like 
to-night,  and  then  I knew.  Oh,  you  little  thief,  what 
right  had  you  to  steal  my  heart  and  treat  it  so  badly,  and 
wont  I have  my  revenge  yet  when  we  are  by  our  own 
fireside  at  Knockbawn.  But  you  do  love  me,  deelish, 
deelish,  don’t  you  ?” 

She  buried  her  blushing  face  in  his  rough  cotamore. 
“ I have  always  loved  you,”  she  said  simply,  “ and  I nearly 
died  because  you  seemed  so  cold  and  careless,  not  like 
the  others  at  all.” 

“ That  was  because  I felt  the  more,  dear,”  he  replied. 
“ Never  doubt  my  love  for  you  though  it  may  appear 
quiet  at  times,  for  it  is  there,  deep  down  in  my  soul,  and 
is  yours  for  always.” 

On  the  road  home  that  night  there  were  two  happy 
loiterers  who  scarcely  heeded  the  salutations  spoken  by 
those  who  hurried  past  them  and  summed  up  the  situation 
in  a sentence  when  scarcely  out  of  ear-shot:  — 

“•Well,  well,  who  would  have  expected  it,  but  there 
goes  the  likeliest  match  ever  made  at  Molshie  M'Grath’s.” 

Ethna  Carberv. 


The  Hat  my  Father  wore. 


Athro’  my  veins  when  youthful  blood  caroused  with  madd’ning  fire, 
To  blue-eyed  blonde  and  gay  brunette  I often  strung  the  lyre, 

And  sang  of  Mary,  Kate,  and  Jane,  of  Aileen  o'er  and  o’er, 

N6w,  for  a change,  my  theme  shall  be  “ The  hat  my  father  wore.” 

When  giving  me  that  relic  famed,  he  bade  me  care  it  well. 

And  ponder  on  the  thrilling  tales  the  old  caubeen  can  tell. 

I promised  to  obey  him,  and  now  that  he's  no  more, 

A parent’s  gift,  I cherish  it — the  hat  my  father  wore. 

Beside  the  Slaney's  dancing  tide  'twas  "blocked”  in  'ninety-eight. 
It  sat  upon  a croppy’s  brow  and  went  through  perils  great; 

It  was  at  Tubberneering  when  the  Irish  pikemen  tore 
Thro’  shattered  lines  of  English  steel— the  hat  my  father  wore. 

At  Ross  and  Enniscorthy  too,  and  Arklow  ’mongst  the  rest. 

And  when  the  green  o’er  Gorey  flew  it  stood  the  fiery  test ; 

From  Vinegar  Hill,  that  fatal  day,  a vanquish’d  hero  bore 
It  safely  on  thro’  Wicklow  glens — the  hat  my  father  wore. 

When  'mid  Tipperary’s  emerald  hills  O’Brien  led  the  van. 

It  was  at  Ballingarry  when  the  "peelers”  nimbly  ran  ; 

In  widow  Cormac’s  cabbage  plot  it  trampled  was  galore. 

Still  it  regained  it’s  ancient  shape — the  hat  my  father  wore. 

And  later  on  when  martial  strains  again  aroused  the  land. 

Upon  the  steeps  of  SHevenamon  it  was  amongst  the  band 

Who  flung  the  glove  in  England’s  face  and  'fore  high  heaven  swore 

To  crawl  no  more  as  crouching  slaves — the  hat  my  father  wore. 

'Tis  full  of  stirring  memories,  the  darling  old  caubeen,  ^ 

For  in  the  centre  of  the  fight  its  plume  has  ever  been  ; 

And  in  the  charging  onset,  with  our  flag  unfurled  before, 

’Twill  wave  for  home  and  freedom  yet — the  hat  my  father  wore. 

A Drangan  Boy. 
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The  Banshee  (Bean=sidhe). 

I WAS  told  that  Padraig  MacGinley,  of  Altanerin, 
Glensuilly,  had  heard  the  banshee  so  late  as  the 
preceding  Friday,  so  I was  anxious  to  learn  particulars 
and  called  upon  him.  At  my  request  he  spoke  in  Irish 
and  reported  as  follows  : — 

Go  deirionnach  an  Aoineag  con-iheasgairnah-oidhche 
chuaidh  me  amach  ag  cionn  a’  tighe  agus  chuala  me 
glór  truaghcánta,  agus  shaoil  me  gur  duine  bhi  ann, 
bhi  ’na  luidhe  ar  meisge.  D’  éist  me  go  d-ti  gur  chuala 
mé  4 cúig  no  sé  fheachtana.  Shaoil  me  ann  sin  gur 
fhear  deirbhshiúra  (i.  brathair-cheile)  dhamh  fáin  bhi 
ann.  Chuaidh  me  ag  amharc  ins  an  ait  (sin  thall  i, 
Alt-an-acaire,  thiucfadh  leat  cloch  a chaitheadh  innti 
as  an  dtigh  seo)  acht  ni  raibh  aon  duine  anns  Chuar- 
tuigh  mé  thart  i na  diogacha  agus  ar  an  mbealach  mór 
acht  ni  thiucfadh  Horn  duine  ar  bith  fhaghbhaih  D’  fhill 
me  ann  a’  thighe  s’  agam  fein  agus  nior  chuala  me  a’ 
ghach  ni  ba  mho.  Nuair  shuidh  me  ins  an  dtigh 
thainic  mac  an  fhir  ar  shaoil  me  do  bheith  ann  isteach 
agus  d’fhiafruigh  sé  a’  d-tainic  lucht  an  mahargaidh  go 
foil  nior  léig  mise  dadaidh  orm  féin  fa  d-taoibh  de  ar 
chuala  me,  agus  d’  imthigh  sé  leis  soir  an  bealach  mor 
agus  casadh  a athair  air  a’  teacht  ’na  a bhaile  fa 
thuairm  ceathramhadh  mile  as  seo  dhó.  Taisbéanann 
sin  nach  e glor  an  fhir  sin  ar  chuala  mise. 

“An  feidir,”  ar  sa  mise,  “gur  bheathadhach  ar 
bith  do  bheidheadh  ann  ? Beidir  gur  ghamhain  no 
chaora,  mhadadh  no  chat  do  bhi  san  alt  agus  iad  ag 
eag-caoin  fa  n-a  m-buaidhreadh  fein,  agus  gur  shaoil 
tusa  gur  ghlor  duine  bhi  ann.’’ 

“ Ni  h-é  beathadhach  av  bith  bhi  ann,  maiseadh, 
na  bheidheadh  aithne  mhaith  agam-sa  ar  ghlor  bheath- 
adhaigh  ar  bith,  agus  ni  h-e  sin  bhi  ann.” 

“ Agus  cad  e mheasann  tú  bhi  ann?” 

“ Cha  d-tiucfadh  Horn  dheanamh,  ’mach  mar  bh’-e 
comhartha  báis  no  athrughthe  eighinteach  4.” 

Mag  Fhionnlaoigh.” 


MEMOIR  OF 

HENRY  JOY  M‘CRACKEN. 

By  the  Late  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D., 

Author  of  “ The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irish- 
men,” &c. 

CHAPTER  I.  (Continued). 

OR  some  time  previously  to  October,  1796, 
M'Cracken  was  aware  that  the  agents  of 
Government  had  an  eye  on  his  movements, 
eventually  he  was  arrested  on  the  loth 
October  of  that  year,  three  weeks  after 
Russell,  Neilson,  &c.,  &c.,  had  been  taken.  His  friend, 
Mr.  Richardson,  who  had  interfered  for  the  people  in  the 
Armagh  persecution,  and  he  were  arrested  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  sent  to  Dublin  with  a military  escort,  and  during 
the  journey  he  contrived  to  gain  the  confidence  of  some 
of  the  soldiers,  and  an  intimation  was  made  to  him  that 
he  wofild  be  allowed  to  escape.  Every  one  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  him  acknowledged  that  he  possessed  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  not  only  that  kind  of  tact  which 
gives  an  insight  into  people’s  characters,  but  that  gentle 


suavity  and  frankness  of  manner  which  makes  friends  of 
ordinary  acquaintances.  It  seems  on  this  occasion  as  if 
he  was  only  exercising  for  his  recreation,  the  power  he 
was  conscious  of  possessing,  for  he  did  not  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  offer  that  had  been  made  to  him. 

In  the  month  of  April  following,  his  brother  William 
M'Cracken,  was  likewise  arrested,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
Dublin  committed  to  Kilmainham. 

On  the  I ith  of  October  Henry  was  committed  to  New- 
gate, and  after  a short  time  was  removed  to  the  same 
prison  where  his  brother  was  confined.  He  was  kept  at 
first  in  the  felons’  side  of  the  prison,  and  placed  in  solitary 
confinement.  The  humanity  of  the  gaoler,  Weir,  how- 
ever, procured  for  him  every  indulgence  that  could  be 
desired,  and  he  appears  to  have  used  the  favour  shown 
to  him,  to  render  all  the  assistance  it  was  in  his  power  to 
afford  his  fellow  prisoners. 

Weir  was  at  length  removed,  and  replaced  by  one 
Richardson,  who  installed  his  nephew,  John  Dunn,  in 
the  office  of  assistant  gaoler,  and  from  that  time,  the 
prisoner's,  with  few  exceptions,  experienced  cruel  treat- 
ment. 

There  had  been  an  understanding  at  the  commencement 
of  their  imprisonment,  among  the  northern  prisoners  in 
Kilmainham,  that  no  separate  efforts  should  be  made  for 
liberation.  This  agreement  was  absurd  and  impractible. 
Each  prisoner  had  his  particular  circle  of  acquaintances, 
and  some  particular  influence  to  exert  even  without  his 
solicitation  in  his  own  behalf.  Thus  Neilson’s  friends 
made  use  of  theirs  for  his  liberation,  and  Counsellor  Joy 
similarly  exerted  himself  for  the  M'Crackens. 

The  knowledge,  however,  of  some  efforts  having  been 
made  by  Neilson’s  friends,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  prisoners,  was  the  occasion  of  a coolness  be- 
tween him  and  them,  and  ultimately  of  the  complete 
estrangement  of  Neilson  and  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken. 

Perhaps  both  were  in  the  wrong,  but  some  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  circumstances  should  certainly  have 
been  made.  The  man  with  a wife  and  five  young  chil- 
dren, whose  property  had  been  destroyed  in  the  cause, 
and  what  he  valued  more  than  property,  the  paper  on 
which  he  prided  himself  so  much,  could  not  be  accounted 
very  curable  in  availing  himself  of  the  efforts  made  to 
procuremis  liberation,  even  though  there  was  a departure 
from  the  original  agreement  ; which  efforts,  perhaps,  his 
mediators  were  at  first  responsible  for,  and  had  they  suc- 
ceeded, the  situation  of  those  left  behind  could  have  been 
nothing  the  worse  for  it.  The  sisters  of  the  M'Crackens 
were  in  Dublin  in  October,  1797,  for  the  second  time 
after  their  brothers’  arrest,  Neilson’s  wife  was  there  at 
the  same  time,  their  mutual  endeavours  were  exerted  to 
restore  peace,  and  to  soften  asperities  of  temper,  which 
the  sufferings  of  all  parties  might  well  account  for. 

While  this  misunderstanding  lasted,  both  parties 
vented  their  feelings  of  irritation  in  prose  and- verse. 
The  following  lines  were  written  under  the  influence  of 
such  feelings,  by  Neilson,  previous  to  removal  to  Kil- 
mainham : — 

Written  in  Newgate,  i6th  September,  ijgj- 

" The  moon  since  I came  here 
Revolving,  hath  fulfilled  her  year  : 

A year's  not  long,  tis  true,  to  spend 
At  liberty,  with  many  a friend  ; 

But  in  these  dreary  walls  enclosed. 

Fretted  at  heart  and  much  abused. 

Assailed  by  every  babbling  tongue. 

One  year  appears  one  hundred  long. — S.  N.” 

(To  BE  Continued). 
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Shan  Van  Vocht. 


An  Old  Fenian  Centre. 


(a  modern  version.) 

Oh  I the  North's  awake  at  last, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 

Hear  ye  not  its  bugle  blast, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 

That  sweeps  like  a cyclone 
Thro’  thy  storied  glens,  Tyrone, 

On  to  "hardy  Innishowen  ” 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

Sure  it  boasts  a glorious  past. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 

Since  the  days  of  Mullaghmast, 

Says  the  Sh^n  Van  Vocht, ; 

MacCracken  brave  and  Hope 
With  the  tyrants  tried  to  cope 
Who  would  give  us  all  the  rope. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

Tho’  they  failed  we  ne’er  despaired. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 

But  for  coming  strife  prepared. 

Pays  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 

Not  with  "sabre,  pike  and  skene,” 

(They  were  good  of  old,  I ween). 

But  with  rifle  quick  and  keen. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

Proud  Benbuib  I most  revere. 

Says  the  Shan  Vocht, 

’ Tis  a heritage  so  dear. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 

Where  our  Owen,  Monroe  did  face 
With  the  valour  of  his  race 
There  immortal  fame  to  trace. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

Oh  ! we’ve  come  on  rueful  days 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 

Now  no  Bard  attunes  his  lays. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

Our  manhood  to  inspire. 

Our  Celtic  blood  to  fira 
With  the  magic  of  his  lyre. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

Still  we  trust  in  sdlf-reliance. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 

And  we  thunder  forth  defiance. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 

With  a high  and  holy  scorn 
To  the  base  among  us  born 
Who  to  alien  rule  suborn. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

But  the  North’s  awake  at  last. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 

And  the  cerements  from  her  cast. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 

Let  us  staunchly  by  her  stand 
With  stout  heart  and  ready  hand. 

To  emancipate  the  land. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht,  P.  J.  Ward. 


T was  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I grasped 
the  outstretched  hand  of  Captain  Under- 
wood O’Connell  on  being  introduced  by 
a mutual  friend,  and  learned  that  the 
hand  belonged  to  one  who  would  have 
gladly  given  it  in  exchange  for  the  assured  success  of 
the  Fenian  movement  of  the  sixties.  I was  cordially 
greeted  by  the  old  Fenian  leader,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
intended  spending  a couple  of  weeks  in  the  Irish  capital. 

My  introduction  took  place  in  the  closing  days  of 
June,  and  I had  many  opportunities  of  observing  him 
and  meeting  him  in  social  converse  on  subsequent 
occasions,  before  he  started  on  his  journey  across  the 
broad  ocean  to  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

He  brought  with  him  to  Ireland  a message  of  hope 
from  the  greater  Ireland  beyond  the  seas.  “ Love  of 
country,”  he  said,  “ has  not  died  yet  ; and  there  are 
many  thousands  of  Irishmen  and  Irish-Americans  ready 
to  make  one  last  determined  fight  against  the  myrmidons 
of  England  in  a glorious  battle  for  Irish  freedom.”  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  man  when  I first  met  him,  and 
ere  he  went  I revered  him  as  a hero  of  the  past. 

Captain  O’Connell  is  a man  of  distinctly  military 
bearing,  slightly  under  the  middle  height.  His  features 
are  clear  cut,  and  his  face  on  occasions  exhibits  great 
will  power,  though  tempered  with  an  equal  share  of 
self-controh  His  hair  has  turned  white,  and  brushed 
back,  sets  off  a fine,  deep,  broad  forehead,  giving  to  his 
whole  countenance  an  expression  of  great  intellectual 
power.  He  is  clean  shaven,  except  for  a small  grey 
moustache.  But  the  splendid  -brown  flashing  eyes 
lend  the  chief  charm  to  his  face,  and  they  are  yet 
bright  and  undimmed  by  time.  He  speaks  with  a 
slight  American  accent,  but  sometimes  when  roused  by 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  one  is  gratified  with  the 
welcome  sound  of  the  rich  southern  brogue. 

Born  in  the  county  of  Limerick  before  the  forties,  his 
parents  early  came  to  Cork  and  settled  with  their  family 
on  a large  farm  in  the  county.  Charles  O’Connell  from 
his  earliest  years  was  possessed  of  a true  love  of  every- 
thing Irish,  and  as  he  grew  up  to  man’s  estate,  and  his 
mind  became  filled  with  the  foul  deeds  of  hts  mother- 
land’s oppressors,  his  most  ardent  desire  was  to  be  in- 
strumental in  wiping  oft  the  score  and  raising  his 
countrymen  from  the  slough  of  despond  in  which  long 
centuries  of  British  tyranny  had  laid  them. 

The  opportunity  was  not  long  in  coming,  and  an 
introduction  to  the  Fenian  leader,  James  Stephens,  led 
to  his  enrolment  in  the  ranks  and  speedy  appointment 
as  central  organiser  for  the  southern  capital  and 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  O’Connell  set  about  his  task  with  a will,  and 
before  many  months  were  past  he  had  succeeded  in 
enrolling  a sturdy  little  army  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
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men,  which  afterwards  swelled  to  between  five  and  six 
thousand.  Enrolment  was  quickly  followed  by  pre- 
parations for  properly  teaching  his  men  the  noble  art  of 
war,  and  many  a midnight  drill  was  held  on  the  country- 
side. So  thoroughly  however,  was  the  scouting  done 
that  not  even  on  one  single  occasion  was  the  midnight 
bivouac  disturbed. 

Mr.  O’Connell  was  twice  entrusted  with  the  safe 
coming  of  important  documents  to  John  O’Mahony,  the 
head  centre  of  America,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
trusted  officers  of  the  Fenian  movement. 

In  1862,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  enlisting  in  the 
American  army  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  practical 
experience  in  the  handling  of  men,  and  a knowledge  of 
rules  of  warfare.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  America, 
organised  company  K of  the  New  York  National  Guard, 
and  served  with  them  in  charge  of  the  confederate 
prisoners. 

The  great  delight  of  his  “boys”  as  he  called  them, 
was  to  crowd  round  round  the  camp  fire,  or  gather  out- 
side his  camp  tent,  while  he  sang,  “ The  Battle  Eve  of 
the  Brigade,”  “ O’Donnell  Aboo,”  and  other  inspiriting 
songs  and  ballads  of  his  native  land.  He  was,  and  is, 
passionately  fond  of  poetry  and  music,  and  it  is  only  the 
other  day  that  he  was  reading  for  the  writer  one  of 
Thomas  Davis’s  poems  and  lamenting  the  loss  which 
Ireland  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  poet  in  the  prime 
of  his  manhood.  O’Connell  loved  his  boys,  and  they  in 
turn  idolised  him. 

These  were  stirring  times  for  Captain  O’Connell  of 
company  K,  or  “ Charlie’s”  as  the  boys  familiarly  called 
him,  and  he  freely  availed  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
him  for  learning  his  “trade.” 

The  Fenian  movement  at  this  time  had  received  a 
great  impetus,  and  over  thirty-five  thousand  ‘good  men 
and  true,’  had  been  enrolled.  The  government  was 
distraught.  Ireland  was  overrun  with  detectives,  the 
military  were  concentrated  at  the  most  effective  points, 
and  every  effort  was  made  by  Dublin  castle  to  gain 
information  which  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the 
leaders. 

In  September,  1865,  Captain  O’Connell  embarked  for 
Ireland,  in  ignorance  of  the  doings  of  the  British 
government  in  Ireiand  in  his  absence.  Owing  to  the 
parting  of  the  cable  between  Ireland  and  America,  no 
news  had  been  received  in  New  York  of  the  raid  on  the 
Irish  People  office,  and  the  arrest  of  Thomas  Clarke 
Luby,  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  John  O’Leary.  Captain 
O’Connell,  before  embarking  was  handed  a despatch  for 
delivery  in  Ireland,  and  he  had  this  despatch  in  his 
trunk  when  arrested. 

The  captain  had  a fair  passage  and  reached  Queens- 
town in  due  time,  hopeful  of  the  cause  and  the  work 
which  he  would  be  able  to  do  in  extending  the  move- 
ment. But  it  was  not  to  be. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  liner  in  the  habour  she  was 


, immediately  boarded  by  sub- Inspector  Greaves  and  a 
detective,  who,  finding  O’Connell  in  possession  of  a 
revolver,  arrested  him  on  the  charge  of  importing  arms 
into  the  country,  and  as  a suspect,  and  brought  him  ashore. 
They  conveyed  him  to  Cork  on  an  outside  car,  and 
their  great  surprise  may  be  estimated  when  they  dis- 
covered that  the  news  of  his  arrest  had  spread,  and 
that  half  of  the  city  of  Cork  had  turned  out  to  meet 
them.  Their  prisoner  was  the  subject  of  unbounded 
public  enthusiasm.  The  great  surging  mass  of  people 
gathered  round  the  vehicle,  cheered  the  suspect  and 
execrated  his  captors. 

It  began  to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  his  escort  that  they 
must  have  some  important  personage  under  arrest. 
Arrived  at  the  police  station,  O’Connell  was  stripped 
naked,  his  clothes  and  baggage  searched,  and  the 
“ s'ealed  package  ” which  sent  him  to  penal  servitude 
discovered. 

They  thrust  him  into  a cell  with  a drunken  British 
soldier,  and  O’Connell’s  feelings  can  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described. 

He  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  20th  December,  1865, 
and  was  sentenced  on  the  following  day  to  ten  years 
penal  servitude.  He  was  defended  by  Mr.  Isaac  Butt, 
Q.C.,  and  speaks  in  complimentary  terms  of  the  way 
in  which  that  gentleman  conducted  his  defence. 

Asked  by  Judge  Keagh  of  infamous  memory  whether 
he  had  anything  to  say  why  sentence  should  not  be 
passed  on  him,  O’Connell  made  a sturdy  speech,  in 
which  he  analysed  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
Crown  and  claimed  his  right  to  acquittal  as  a citizen 
who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  American  Republic. 
On  receiving  the  sentence  of  ten  years  penal  servitude. 
Captain  O’Connell  nonchalantly  said,  “ I hope  there 
will  be  an  exchange  of  prisoners  before  then.” 

Thus  ended  his  trial  as  many  another  trial  ended  in 
those  days,  and  since.  The  sentence  was  fixed  by  the 
Government  before  the  trial  came  on,  and  the  farcical 
formality  of  holding  a trial  was  only  gone  through  in 
deference  to  public  opinion. 

He  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  to  Millbank,  and 
transferred  to  Dartmoor  and  Portland  subsequently.  He 
was  amnestied  along  with  several  of  the  fenian  prisoners 
in  ’71. 

Captain  O’Connell  is  still  the  same,  as  I have  men- 
tioned, in  sentiment  and  heart  as  previous  to  his  im- 
prisonment. He  tells  a pretty  little  story  of  how  he 
received  the  Irishman  for  years  during  his  imprisonment 
through  a channel  which  it  would  be  impolitic  at  present 
to  mention.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  every  week  he  was 
enabled  to  cheer  the  heart  of  the  other  prisoners  by  the 
accounts  of  their  friends  and  comrades’  doings,  and  the 
warders  and  prison  officials  were  much  disconcerted  by 
the  knowledge  of  Irish  affairs  displayed  by  the  Fenian 
convicts.  The  Irishman  was  received  weekly,  read,  and 
subsequently  destroyed,  and  the  authorities  never  got  an 
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inkling  of  its  existence  in  the  prison.  O’Connell  was  a 
great  “hand”  at  knitting  and  darning  stockings,  and  he 
also  became  an  expert  at  quarrying. 

O’ Donovan  Rossa  in  the  story  of  his  prison  life,  relates 
the  following  story  about  O’Connell : — 

“ On  Sundays,  before  we  went  to  chapel  we  were  par- 
aded for  inspection  by  the  doctor,  and  some  of  our  com- 
pany were  already  getting  so  rebellious  as  to  refuse  to 
take  off  their  caps  when  this  gentleman  appeared. 
Halpin  and  Captain  O’Connell  commenced  the  fun,  and 
kept  it  going  for  a few  Sundays,  some  one  or  two  joined 
in,  but  I always  obeyed  the  order  of  “hats  off”  till  the 
whole  of  us  came  to  an  understanding  that  it  should  not 
be  obeyed,  and  if  they  commenced  giving  us  bread  and 
water  for  our  disobedience  we  should  stand  it  to  the 
point  of  starvation  rather  than  uncover  ourselves  for  this 
gentleman.  Next  Sunday  when  the  doctor  appeared,  one 
of  the  officials  cried  “ hats  off,”  but  the  hats  remained 
on.  “ Hats  off”  again  roared  he  in  a voice  that  made 
my  body  tremble,  but  not  a hat  stirred.  I was  glad  in 
my  heart  at  the  spirited  stand  of  the  caubeens.  The 
doctor  and  his  attendants  wheeled  off,  we  wheeled  into 
Chapel,  and  I had  much  difficulty  in  muffling  my 
laughter  during  prayers,  when  thinking  of  the  ridiculous 
figure  the  officials  cut  at  the  presence  of  our  rebellious 
bonnets.  And  you  should  see  how  proudly  and  defiantly 
those  “ hats”  stood.  If  you  had  only  one  laugh  in  the 
world  you  should  give  it  on  looking  at  the  one  that  Capt. 
O’Connell  commanded.  He  had  it  so  firmly  pressed  on 
his  head  that  it  nearly  covered  his  ears,  and  you  would 
think  the  hat  and  head  were  inseparable — one  could  not 
be  taken  off  without  the  other.” 

Captain  O’Connell  elicited  from  Dr  Burns  the  strang- 
est admission  I ever  heard  a medical  man  make. 

He  was  lamed  from  the  heavy  boots  he  wore,  and  he 
asked  Dr.  Burns  if  he  would  allow  him  to  wear 
his  Sunday  shoes,  instead  of  the  working  day  boots. 

“ No.”  said  the  doctor,  “unless  your  leg  is  sore.” 

“ My  leg  is  so  sore  that  I cannot  well  walk  with  these 
heavy  boots.” 

“ Can  you  show  me  a sore — is  there  a hole  in  it  ? 

“No;  but  I am  sure  it  will  get  sore  if  I am  obliged 
to  wear  the  boots.” 

“ Well,  when  you  can  show  me  a sore  in  it  I’ll  try  and 
cure  it.” 

But  is  not  prevention  better  than  cure  doctor  ? 

“Yes;”  but  in  some  cases  we  are  not  allowed  to 
prevent. 

^ Captain  O’Connell  on  being  amnestied,  sailed  for  New 
York  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  He  lives  on  in 
in  the  hope  that  with  the  near  future  a new  spirit  will 
rise  up  in  Ireland  when  he  can  return  to  be  present  at 
the  unfurling  of  the  banner  of  Freedom  in  his  native 
land.  He  speaks  with  pride  of  the  works  which  the  true 
Nationalists  of  Ireland  are  doing  and  if  he  could  speak 
to  them  all  at  once  he  would  say — “ Go  on  working 
quietly.  Work  determinedly  and  well.  Organise  your 
forces  and  be  ready.  The  day  must  come  when  Irishmen 
will  obtain  the  opportunity  they  long  for,  and  it  rests 
with  them  to  be  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  it.” 


My  Own  Country. 


A Californian  Exile’s  Song. 


hiK  — " O'Carolan's  Lament." 


Where  the  spreading  llano  reaches, 

And  the  mighty  rivers  roll, 

’Neath  a cloudless  sky  my  moments  pass  ; 

Yet  I cannot  calm  my  soul ; 

For  my  thoughts  will  roam  o’er  the  crested  foam 
To  an  isle  in  the  eastern  sea. 

Oh  ! the  world  has  many  a fairy  land. 

But  none  like  my  own  country. 

There  are  eyes  with  love’s  light  laden. 

Ripe  lips  that  a saint  might  lure. 

And  voices  sweet  that  can  chase  despair. 

Or  the  darkest  sorrow  cure  ; 

But  never  a lip  or  look  ’mongst  all 
Hath  a moment  won  from  me, 

For  my  fond  heart  strays  from  their  winning  ways 
To  a girl  in  my  own  country. 


We  have  nights  of  solemn  splendour. 

When  the  stars  in  glory  stand 
Like  a host  of  watchful  wardens 
O’er  this  favoured  faithful  land. 

Yet  I mind  me  when,  in  an  Irish  glen, 

Hope’s  star  rose  bright  for  me. 

And  far  more  I prize  than  these  cloudless  skies 
That  eve  in  my  own  country. 

For  a breeze  came,  heather-scented. 

From  the  hills  and  stirred  her  hair. 

Oh  ! the  world  and  woe  were  all  forgot 
As  we  stood  in  the  silence  there. 

And  still  when  the  shadows  close  around 
Her  form  again  I see. 

And  hear  her  whisper  the  words  that  bind 
My  heart  to  my  own  country. 


Oh  ! fate  is  kind  in  this  far  off  land, 

And  toil  wins  a golden  crown ; 

But  dearer  still  is  my  own  old  hill. 

With  its  autumn  coat  of  brown. 

And  faithful  fancy  paints  the  day 
When,  my  being  wild  with  glee. 

I’ll  look  again  on  my  native  glen. 

My  love,  and  my  own  country. 

Fear-na-muinter. 


Celtic  Literary  Society, 
Dublin. 


ANS’WERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Patricius. — If  you  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Gaelic 
League,  care  Dr.  St.  Clair  Boyd,  Great  Victoria 
Street,  Belfast,  he  will  give  you  all  necessary 
information. 

W.P.C. — We  regret  that  your  verses  are  not  up  to  our 
standard,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
you  may  be  able  to  write  good  poetry  in  time. 
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Meanwhile  study  the  best  masters,  avoid  affected 
similes,  and  you  will  find  that  the  result  will  be 
more  satisfactory. 

Coey-na-Gall. — The  poem  by  Kern  you  send  is  admir- 
able in  style.  Advise  the  same  writer  to  favour 
us  with  something  patriotic. 

Argentine,  N.Y. — Send  us  a dashing  warlike  ballad  ; 
our  sentimental  poets  are  numerous  enough.  We 
welcome  you  as  an  ally,  especially  as  “we”  have 
already  received  hospitality  and  a welcome  for  The 
Shan  in  your  home  on  a northern  hillside. 

Irish  Miner,  Colorado. — Thanks  for  your  subscrip- 
tion ; thanks  also  to  the  brother  miner  who  dropped 
The  Shan  down  your  shaft.  We  are  writing  to  you 
after  publishing  day. 


“ SAve  aIL  heRe  o bless  the  vC>orK; 
Sal]s  Rorbj.oF  the  riill." 

T j*NDER  this  heading  we  shall  record  from  month  to 
month  what  is  being  done  in  different  departments 
of  work  for  the  advancement  of  Ireland’s  cause,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  her  people.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, from  Literary  Societies  throughout  the  country, 
complete  reports  of  each  month’s  meetings. 

The  National  and  Literary  Societies. 

National  Lecture  Committee,  London.— A lecture  under  the 
auspices  of  this  committee  was  given  in  the  Arbitration  Rooms, 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  on  Jnly  22nd,  by  Miss  Alice  Milligan. 
Subject  : — “The  North  and  the  National  Movement."  Dr.  Mark 
Ryan  presiding.  The  lecturer’s  object  was  to  draw  the  attention 
of  workers  in  the  National  cause  to  the  necessity  of  an  effort  being 
made  to  bring  Ulster  into  unity  with  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Miss 
Milligan  concluded  her  address  with  the  appeal  which  is  published 
in  this  paper  as  a leading  article.  Mr.  H.  Brunetti  proposed  the 
vote  of  thanks  in  an  able  speech.  He  hoped  to  see  the  North  yet 
in  line  with  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Bracken,  who 
described  himself  as  a neighbour  to  the  Devil’s  Bit  mountain  in 
Tipperary,  contrasted  the  education  of  the  Ulster  Protestant,  as 
described  by  the  lecturer,  with  that  which  he  had  learned  at  his 
mother’s  knee,  where  duty  to  God  and  to  Ireland  were  inculcated 
together.  As  a child,  he  had  seen  true  men  in  Tipperary  go  to 
make  confession  and  preparation  for  death,  and  then  march  away 
with  arms  in  their  hands  ready  to  die  for  Ireland  in  glorious  ’67. 
He  had,  however,  faith  in  the  North,  which  had  it  done  no  more 
than  give  Ireland  a man  like  John  Mitchel  had  given  them  grounds 
for  gratitude  and  hope.  Mr.  Joseph  Nolan,  Mr.  Stephen  M'Kenna, 
and  Mr.  W.  P.  Ryan  having  spoken.  Dr.  Ryan  conveyed  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Miss  Milligan,  and  the  proceedings  ended 
by  the  singing  of  “ God  Save  Ireland  ’’  by  Mr.  M'Carthy,  all 
present  joining  in  the  chorus. 


The  Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dubiin;— The  recess  is  on  just 
now,  but  the  Irish  classes  still  continue  to  be  well  attended.  A 
series  of  special  lectures  have  been  augurated,  two  of  which  dealing 
with  " Some  Side  Issues  of  the  Irish  Question,"  by  Mr.  I.  Golden, 
and  “The  Social  Side  of  the  Irish  Question  ’’  have  been  delivered. 

OiSin  Club,  Mount  Charles,  Doneg^all.— On  Tuesday  evening, 
7th  June,  Mr.  A.  Coulter  in  the  chair.  Rev.  J.  R.  Willis,  B.A., 
(Tinahely,  Wicklow),  a late  member  of  the  club,  lectured  to  a 
numerous  audience  on  “ Tolerance."  The  lecture  was  an  exceed- 
ingly able  and  interesting  one.  Some  historical  deductions  of  the 
lecturer  were  challenged  by  Mr.  MacManus,  and  a lively  debate 
ensued,  taken  part  in  by  Messrs.  Jacob  Willis,  B.  M'Devitt,  I. 
Doherty,  A.  Corr,  and  others.  A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  the  young  lecturer. 

C.  J.  Kickham  Society. — The  rhembers  of  this  society  are  most 
gratified  to  learn  that  one  of  the  very  first  subscribers  who  came 
forward  to  support  the  two  lady  members  of  their  society,  who  in 
January  undertook  the  guidance  of  the  Shan  Van  Vocht,  was  a 
lady  relative  of  Charles  Kickham,  the  cousin  namely  to  whom  one 
of  his  most  beautiful  prison  poems  was  addressed,  that  in  which  he 
recalls  a happy  St.  John’s  Eve  in  his  days  of  liberty.  More  recently 
was  received  from  over  the  ocean  the  name  of  one  of  Kichham’s 
little  girl  friends  to  whom  Knocknagow  was  dedicated.  A Nenagh 
correspondent,  and  friend  of  Kickham  writes  suggesting  that  we 
should  republish  the  St.  John’s  Eve  poem,  and  kindly  furnishes  a 
copy.  We  do  so  at  the  first  opportunity.  A banneret  with  portrait 
of  Kickham  has  been  prepared  for  the  society,  and  will  be  presented 
at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  new  session  in  September.  The  com- 
mittee meet  on  Sunday  gth,  to  prepare  a programme  and  issue 
invitations  to  lecturers. 

. The  Irish  Language. 

Doneg'al  Gaelic  Leag'ue. — On  the  29th  June,  Mr.  J.  MacManus, 
from  the  County  Association,  attended  at  Brockagh  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  there  a sub-branch.  Brockagh,  in  the  glens  of  the 
very  centre  of  the  county,  is  an  admirable  field  for  the  good  work. 
A branch  was  established  with  Mr.  Jas.  M'Glinchy,  J.P.,  President ; 
Mr.  D.  M'Glinchy,  Meenbog,  Treasurer;  and  Mr.  D.  Goan,  Letter- 
shanbo.  Secretary.  Some  twelve  gentlemen  from  the  different 
districts  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  classes,  and  the  Secretary 
was  ordered  to  procure  a large  supply  of  first  Irish  books.  A 
public  meeting  which  promises  to  be  a most  important  one  is  an- 
nounced by  the  County  Association,  to  be  held  in  Glenties,  on  12th 
September,  the  occasion  of  the  great  harvest  fair  there. 

Belfast  Gaelic  Leagfue. — The  members  of  the  League  have  most 
profitably  employed  the  summer  season,  by  making  excursions  to 
different  parts  of  the  North  where  the  Irish  language  still  lingers. 
On  July  13th  a large  party  journeyed  to  Glenariff,  via  Ballymena, 
and  driving  down  that  beautiful  glen  towards  the  coast,  hailed  in 
Irish  every  passer  by.  It  was  pleasant  to  find  that  nearly  all  the 
adult  and  elderly  people  were  Irish  speakers  and  delighted  to 
return  the  salutations.  To  preserve  the  Irish  language  in  the 
rising  generation  the  Belfast  League  is  endeavouring  to  found  a 
branch  at  Cushendall.  On  August  2nd  an  excursion  was  made  to 
Omeath  on  the  shores  of  Carlingford  Lough  ; no  report  is  yet  to  hand. 
We  hope  that  the  Northern  railway  companies  will  deal  generously 
with  the  League  in  the  matter  of  cheap  fares  on  the  occasion  of 
such  excursions. 

National  Literai“y  Society. — A new  council  has  been  elected  on 
which  we  are  pleased  to  see  such  names  as  that  of  Lady  Ferguson 
and  Miss  Jane  Barlow.  There  are  however,  some  strange  omissions 
which  we  would  like  to  have  accounted  for.  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston, 
first  Secretary  of  the  London  Literary  Society,  and  late  editor  of 
the  New  Irish  Library;  and  Miss  Maude  Gonne,  an  original 
member  and  generous  donor  to  the  society,  should  in  our  opinion 
be  connected  with  the  council.  The  first  name  is  inseperably 
associated  with  the  starting  of  the  Irish  Literary  movement ; the 
latter  though  merely  a woman’s  name,  would  have  served  to 
connect  the  society  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  race  with  what  some  of 
us  hold  to  be  the  National  movement. 

[We  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  omit  the  reports  of  the  Amnesty 
Association  branches  owing  to  want  of  space.  Seecretaries  of  all 
societies  will  kindly  condense  reports  as  far  as  possible.] 
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Glen  Moylena. 


Irriel  O’Hara;  or,  The  Stepping=Stones 


All  the  Summer  for  our  loving,  with  the  soft  wind  in  the  wheat, 
Ah  I but  Autumn  brought  disaster,  speeding  far  on  deadly  feet. 
We  two  kept  our  tryst  that  eve,  how  you  clasped  me,  loth  to  leave, 
Though  the  pikemen  sought  their  chief  in  Glen  Moylena. 

“ Ere  I go  to  meet  my  doom.  Love,  one  kiss — the  best  and  last. 
Sweet  wet  eyes  allure  me  not  with  haunting  memories  of  the 
past. 

Make  me  brave  for  death,  I pray,  since  I tread  a sterner  way 
Than  the  woodbine-scented  paths  of  Glen  Moylena.” 

To  the  wise  moon  gleams  of  steel  flashed  defiance  from  the  shade. 
Round  the  hill  the  red-coats  toiled,  plunder-laden,  unafraid  ; 
Then  the  horror  of  the  meeting,  pike  and  pike  sprang  out  in 
greeting. 

(Sleep  in  peace,  ye  pallid  ghosts  of  Glen  Moylena.) 

'■'■This  for  Eileen,  yellow-haired,  this  for  dear  and  dark-eyed 
Mave, 

This  for  altar  overthrown,  this  for  desecrated  grave. 

Strong  and  swift  for  hunger  dire,  withered  mother,  murdered 
sire,” 

Red  the  heart’s-blood  tinged  each  pike  in  Glen  Moylena. 

Fighting  through  the  startled  night,  fighting  while  the  shy 
dawn  peeps  [heaps  ; 

On  stark  forms  upon  the  sward,  green  and  red  in  ghastly 
Hand  to  hand  in  desperate  strife,  fighting  for  our  country’s  life. 
Fighting  till  we  lost  the  day  in  Glen  Moylena. 

Since  you  came  not,  star  tnachree^  through  the  gloom  I 
wander  far. 

High  above  in  heaven  trembled  here  and  there  a frightened 
star,  [prey, 

I could  hear  the  sleuth-hound’s  bay,  tracking  sure  their  bleeding 
Hear  the  cries  of  spear-tossed  babes  in  Glen  Moylena. 

In  the  awful  hours  while  death  reaped  for  harvest  Ireland’s  best. 
By  the  thorn-crowned  rath  I stole,  where  some  old  king 
takes  his  rest. 

Kindly  angels  mourned  with  me,  when  beneath  ourtrysting-tree. 
Cold  and  wan  I found  you,  love,  in  Glen  Moylena. 

Brave  in  life,  brave  in  death,  in  the  foremost  ranks  you  fell. 
With  the  torn  green  banner  draped  round  the  heart  that  loved 
it  well. 

Staring  with  your  dead  grey  eyes  to  the  pitiful  wet  skies. 
Saddest  day  of  all  the  days  in  Glen  Moylena. 

There  s a quiet  dell,  unknown  save  to  Love  and  me  alone. 
Where  the  Springtime  enters  first,  and  where  Summer  holds 
her  throne ; 

Where  I kneel  at  eve  and  weep  tears  that  never  thrill  your 
Only  keep  your  grave-grass  green  in  Glen  Moylena. 


of  Sessue. 

ARK  thee,  parting  youngster,  use  not  thy 
tongue  so  glibly ; know  thy  station  here, 
and  anger  me  at  thy  peril,  for  by  St. 
Attracta,  this  hand  that  hath  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  haughty  O’Connors, 
will  not  be  ruled  by  a cockerel  like  thee.” 

The  speaker  was  Farrel  O’Hara,  who  was  chief  of 
his  name  what  time  the  gentle  Elizabeth  was  on  the 
throne  of  England,  and  Irish  chieftains  were  varying  the 
monotony  of  their  own  petty  quarrels  by  occasionally 
“ rising  out”  against  her  authority.  O’Hara  was.  one  of 
those  who  had,  at  the  time  of  Perrott’s  Compositions, 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  English  monarch,  and 
he  afterwards  gave  an  unvarying  adhesion  to  her  cause. 
He  managed  to  obtain  the  favour  of  successive  governors 
of  Connaught,  but  still  his  astuteness  prevented  him 
from  getting  entangled  with  the  neighbouring  chieftains. 
One  of  these,  a relation  and  namesake  of  O’Hara’s,  fell 
some  years  before  by  treachery,  and  the  whisper  went 
abroad  that  he  had  had  a hand  in  the  foul  deed.  The 
slain  O’Hara  had  one  boy  about  five  years  old,  and 
after  his  father’s  death  he  was  brought  to  reside  with  his 
kinsman  at  Ballyara  Castle. 

The  boy  Irriel  O’Hara  grew  up.  He  was  slight  of 
build  and  had  a face  of  fresh  expression  and  winning 
sweetness.  His  blue  eyes  and  bright  curls  were  the 
admiration  of  the  women,  while  his  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  skian  and  battle-axe  brought  forth  pro- 
phecies of  his  glorious  future  from  the  retainers  and 
tenants.  His  guardian  did  not  look  with  favour  on 
these  evidences  of  a daring  spirit.  This  youth  might, 
nay,  almost  certainly,  would  endeavour  to  overthrow  him 
and  obtain  the  headship  of  the  clan.  Urged  on  by  these 
considerations,  Farrel  O’Hara  made  things  as  unpleasant 
as  possible  for  his  ward  as  the  latter  grew  into  manhood. 


Ethna  Carbery. 


in  order  to  drive  him  to  some  rash  measure  which  would 
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give  the  pretext  for  treating  him  as  an  outlaw.  It  is 
probable  he  would  have  succeeded  if  the  love  of  a sweet 
girl  had  not  consoled  the  youth,  and  her  influence  steadied 
him.  Una  Ny-Higgins  lived  on  the  slopes  of  Slieve 
Gamph.  She  was  a harper’s  daughter — not  a ’.vander- 
ing  bard,  but  one  who  had  lands  and  flocks,  hereditary 
possessions — for  music  was  then  a power  in  the  land,  and 
the  soft  tones  of  the  clairseach  swayed  the  hearts  of  the 
revellers  in  the  banquet  hall.  Una  combined  wild 
sweetness  and  grace  with  native  modesty,  like  a flower 
that  peeps  through  the  mountain  heather.  Her  spirit 
was  free  as  the  mountain  breeze,  and  her  pure  thoughts 
were  light  and  brilliant  as  the  spray  that  arose  from 
the  cataract  at  noonday — bright  with  love’s  magic  glow. 

Irriel  O’Hara  was  now  nearly  of  age  to  gain  control 
of  his  father’s  lands.  In  the  Castle  of  Ballyara  the  two 
men  were  speaking  in  their  native  Gaelic,  the  younger 
resenting  his  treatment  and  insisting  upon  his  rights. 
He  warned  the  other  that  in  a few  weeks  he  would  be 
his  own  master  and  would  go  to  live  in  his  father’s 
castle  at  Belclare,  where  he  should  have  lived  since  his 
father’s  death. 

A hot  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
P'arrel  O’Hara  uttered  the  sentence  which  opens  our  story. 

“I  know  my  position  only  too  well,”  replied  Irriel; 
“ I am  a dependent  here  when  I should  be  ruler  in  Bel- 
clare ; I am  a beggar  when  I should  be  prosperous.” 

“ Beggar  thou  shalt  remain  then,  ’tis  according  to  thy 
deserts.” 

“Never!  I am  of  as  good  blood  as  thou,  and  on  this 
arm  there  is  no  taint  of  treachery.” 

“ Ha  ! thou  showest  temper.  I would  not  expect  it 
from  a weakling  like  thee  ; but  what  saidst  thou  ? 
Didst  thou  dare  to  impute  a foul  charge  against  me  ? 

Speak,  and  if  thou  didst  thou  shalt  answer  for  it  with 
thy  life.” 

“ Thou  knowest  what  I mean;  thy  conscience,  if  thou 
hast  one,  should  tell  thee.” 

“ Say  it  fully,  what  dost  thou  charge  me  with  ? 

or .”  He  drew  hts  skian  and  glared  with  deadly 

hatred  at  Irriel,  who  quickly  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
defence. 

“ With  being  unjust  and  cruel  to  me,  and  worse  than 
that  to  my  father.” 

Ha  1 is  that  all  ? Put  up  thy  weapon,  young  man, 
I shall  not  harm  thee.” 

Thou  couldst  not  by  fair  means.  I must  beware  of 
foul.” 

_ “ Had  I so  minded  I could  have  taken  thee  off  any 
time  these  dozen  years  or  more.  I seek  thy  life  ? Thou 


art  foolish.  Some  calliagh  has  been  playing  her  tongue 
upon  thee.  Take  care  not  to  make  me  hate  thee.” 

“ I know  what  thou  art;  I do  not  fear  thee.  Give  me 
my  right  and  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  quarrel  now.” 

“ Now  1 Thy  shallow  wit  hath  betrayed  thy  treacher- 
ous designs.  Don’t  think  I will  edge  thy  weapon  to 
wound  myself ; that  I should  settle  thee  in  Belclare  to 
harass  my  power  and  destroy  my  peace.  Thou  art  a 
designing  knave.  Get  thee  gone,  lest  I be  tempted  to 
open  thy  skull  and  let  common  sense  into  thy  puny 
brain.  Thou  shalt  get  whatever  I like  to  give  thee  and 
whenever  I like  to  give  it.” 

“ I scorn  thy  threat.  I shall  appeal  to  the  Governor 
to  right  me  against  thy  robbery,  and  if  that  fail ” 

“ I am  a friend  whom  he  will  uphold  we’rt  thy  claims 
ten  times  as  good.  Think’st  thou,  will  he  decide  with  a 
rebel  against  a loyal  subject  ?” 

“ Then,  by  H , I will  call  on  my  father’s  followers 

to  bring  me  justice  and  avenge  his  murder.” 

“ Have  thy  way,  young  man,  and  ere  long  thy  head 
will  adorn  a spike  over  some  castle  gate.  The  Mac- 
Donaghs,  whom  thou  wilt  have  to  reckon  with  for  thy 
father’s  mur ” 

“ Thou  liest  ; thou  would’st  cast  on  good  and  true  men 
the  bloody  stain  that  belongs  to  thyself.  Start  not,  I 
am  a match  for  thee,  one  to  one,  and  in  friends.  Listen, 
Shawn  Fadha  is  dead,  and  before  his  death  told  me  all  thy 
doings  and  his  own  !” 

Farrel  O’Hara  grew  pale  to  ghastliness,  and  leaned 
for  support  against  the  huge  oaken  table  that  stretched 
from  end  to  end  of  the  apartment.  Then  his  eyes  became 
and  lurid,  his  brows  darkened  upon  them  like  a thick  cloud 
over  a volcano’s  mouth.  With  a fierce  effort  to  restrain 
himself,  he  said — 

“ I do  not  want  to  redden  these  rushes  with  blood,  else 
I would  send  thee  after  Shawn  Fadha  to  hear  what 
portion  of  the  story  he  forgot  before.  Thou  art  enough 
to  raise  a thousand  devils  in  a man.  I paid  for  the  linen 
that  wrapped  thy  father’s  corpse  and  the  candles  that 
were  burned  at  his  wake.  I paid  the  keening  women, 
and  I gave  twenty  gold  pieces  to  the  Monks  of  Banada 
for  Masses  for  his  soul.  He  lived  and  died  a traitor. 
His  lands  were  attainted  lands,  but  the  Parliament  had 
not  met  which  would  convey  them  to  the  Queen  accord- 
ing to  the  common  law.  When  it  did  meet  they  were 
given  to  me  as  being  a loyal  subject.  Thou  went  a 
beggar.  I received  and  reared  thee,  hoping  if  thou  wert 
obedient  that  I could  do  something  to  help  thee.  And 
this  is  thy  return.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Thou  hast 
been  making  love  to  Una  Ny-Higgins,  though  thou 
shouldst  have  known  that  I intended  to  wed  her.” 

Irriel  uttered  an  exclamation  of  mingled  astonishment 
and  anger.  “ Thou  to  wed  Una  Ny-Higgins  ?” 

“ Yes,  fool,  what  is  there  unreasonable  in  it  ? My 
wife  is  dead  more  than  a year.  Stop!” — as  Irriel  was 
about  to  speak — “thou  hast  outraged  my  hospitality. 
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and  for  aught  I know  thou  art  plotting  against  my  life. 
I give  the»  till  sunset  to  leave  Ballyara,  and  if  ever  I 
catch  thee  between  Slieve  Gamph  and  Corsliabh,  there 
shall  be  food  for  the  ravens.  No  man  ever  prospered 
who  tried  to  thwart  me.  Get  thee  gone.  Take  neither 
horse  nor  sword,  naught  but  the  clothes  thou  wearest — 
even  these  are  not  thine  own.  Never  cross  my  path 
again,  or  woe  betide  thee.” 

Irriel's  heart  was  too  torn  with  conflicting  passions  to 
allow  him  to  collect  his  thoughts  for  some  time.  He  left 
the  castle  immediately,  and,  walking  through  green  pas- 
tures, at  length  struck  a way  through  an  immense 
stretch  of  bog  and  quagmire.  It  was  a chilly  evening. 
The  rain  descended  in  an  endless  drizzle,  and  frequently 
a sharp  gust  of  wind  blowing  in  his  face  and  penetrating 
his  light  shirt  and  tunic  made  him  shiver  with  cold.  It 
was  almost  dark  when  he  reached  the  stepping-stones 
which  afforded  the  only  means  of  crossing  the  river.  He 
paused  a moment  to  look  at  the  light  gleaming  from  a 
cottage  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  The  Moy  flowed 
dark  and  swift  at  his  feet,  on  and  on  by  clumps  of  trees 
which  threw  no  shadow  on  its  thick  and  turbid  waters, 
till  in  the  distance  the  wood  of  Banada  loomed  over  its 
course.  He  crossed  the  stepping-stones  and  pursued  the 
path  leading  to  the  cottage  of  Una  Ny-Higgins.  On 
each  side  of  him  were  dense  growths  of  hazel,  briar,  and 
furze,  affording  cover  for  numerous  foxes  and  shelter  for 
an  occasional  wolf.  Huge  boulders  lay  here  and  there, 
singly  or  in  groups,  the  interstices  being  filled  by  holly, 
fern,  and  stunted  quicken.  Such  were  the  surroundings 
of  Una’s  cottage. 

Her  eyes  brightened  when  she  saw  him,  but  the  light 
died  out  and  a sudden  fear  took  posession  of  her  heart. 

“What  aileth  thee,  my  bright  love?  Why  are  thy 
cheeks  so  pale  and  thine  eyes  so  dim  ? Where  are  thy 
smiles,  and  thy  voice  that  is  a thousand  times  sweeter 
to  me  than  the  claiysearch's  sweetest  tones  ? What  hath 
befallen  thee?  Hast  met  a wolf?” 

“A  human  wolf  that  seeks  thee  for  his  prey.” 

Long  and  animated  was  their  discourse.  Her  grand- 
father played  a few  airs  on  the  harp,  but  soon  dropped 
asleep,  a wolf-hound  stretched  on  the  hearthstone  at 
his  feet.  The  wind  rose  and  swelled  into  a gale,  but 
they  heard  not  the  straining  of  the  rafters,  or  the  rattling 
of  the  casement.  It  was  near  midnight  when  Irriel 
prepared  to  depart.  Around  his  neck  she  placed  a 
golden  chain,  attached  to  which  was  a small  case  about 
two  inches  square,  containing  a relic. 

“His  wife  ! his  slave  ! what  could  I hate  so  much, 
even  if  I had  never  met  thee  ? My  grandfather  is  old,  and 
I fear  me  if  Parrel  came  he  would  bid  me  wed  him. 
But  my  mother  was  a MacDonagh.  This  is  a much 
prized  heirloom  in  the  family.  Thou  sayest  the  great 
O’Donnell  is  in  Ballymote  Castle.  Take  it  to  my  kins- 
men who  are  with  him.  ’Twill  bring  thee  mine  uncle’s 
consent  to  our  marriage,  and  his  assistance  in  the 


recovery  of  thine  estates.  Hasten,  I shall  do  nothing 
but  tremble  and  pray  till  thy  return.  Take  the  swiftest 
horse  in  the  stable.  A stormy  veil  hides  the  face  of 
heaven.  Beware  while  thou  passest  through  Leyney  ; 
and  may  the  Son  of  Mary  bring  thee  safe.” 

They  stood  by  the  half-open  door,  while  she  was 
speaking  these  short  and  hurried  sentences.  She 
watched  him  crossing  the  bawn,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
when  a flash  of  lightning  illuminated  the  bawn  and 
bohereen,  his  form  was  outlined  for  a moment,  and  then 
lost  in  the  gloom.  She  did  not  see  the  muffled  figure 
which  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees  and 
followed  him. 

Irriel  went  slowly  over  the  rugged  and  difficult  path. 
His  long  yellow  hair  was  frequently  blown  into  his  eyes, 
and  with  difficulty  he  could  keep  his  barradh  from  being 
borne  away  on  the  blast.  When  he  reached  the  river, 
he  alighted  with  the  intention  of  leading  his  horse  by 
tfte  reins,  and  crossing  himself  on  the  row  of  stones.  A 
fierce  gust  of  wind  caused  him  to  pause  for  a moment 
on  the  edge,  and  before  it  had  passed,  he  was  conscious 
of  receiving  a terrible  blow,  and  of  hearing  the  voice  of 
Parrel  O’Hara  uttering  an  imprecation.  He  knew  no 
more.  Parrell  O’Hara  bent  over  the  prostrate  form. 

“Dead!”  he  cried,  “he  is  as  dead  as  a gaffed 
salmon  ! No  need  for  the  skian.  It  was  easy  to  knock 
the  life  out  of  him — one  blow  has  done  for  him,  just 
like  a rabbit.  This  toy  will  have  its  use  for  me.  I 
know  its  power  now.  Ho  ! my  pretty  mountain  bird,  I 
shall  cage  thee  too,  much  as  thou  hatest  me.  No 
matter,  if  I get  not  thy  love,  ’twill  compensate  me 
if  I have  thy  lands.  This  fellow  is  dead.  Pool,  like 
his  father  to  run  his  head  against  my  will  I What 
shall  I do  with  him  ? If  I tumble  him  into  the  river  he 
might  be  found  at  an  unexpected  spot  and  work  me 
more  harm  in  death  than  ever  he  could  do  in  life. 
After  all,  I fear  me  he  had  a certain  following,  even  of  my 
own  people.  Bury  him  ? Yes  ; no  funeral,  no  keening, 
no  bell  or  book.  A little  trouble  now  will  save  me  from 
inquiry  and  suspicion  ever  after.” 

Lifting  the  body  he  carried  it  several  hundred  yards 
down  the  river  bank.  Then,  selecting  a spot  amidst  a 
group  of  trees  he  began  to  displace  the  earth  with  his 
skian;  he  delved  away,  removing  the  clay  with  his  hands, 
till  the  tough  roots  of  the  nearest  tree  prevented  his  going 
further.  The  storm  had  increased  in  intensity,  the  rain 
had  ceased ; the  clouds  piled  high  in  the  west  seemed 
like  a huge  mountain  chain  rising  behind  and  over  Slieve 
Gamph,  and  the  stars  looked  out  from  an  ominously 
brilliant  sky.  A mighty  blast  was  followed  by  a pause, 
during  which  might  be  heard  its  retreating  roar  across 
the  moorland,  the  coming-on  of  another  from  the  moun- 
tains, the  wailing  of  smaller  ones  between,  the  heaving 
back  of  the  heads  of  the  trees  to  their  former  places,  and 
the  indescribable  clamours  of  numerous  mountain 
cataracts;  the  lightning  bursting  forth  now  and  again 
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shed  ghastly  weirdness  on  mountain,  wood,  and  moor- 
land. Farrel  O’Hara  worked  on  heedless  of  it  all. 
When  he  had  the  grave  ready,  the  perspiration  stood  in 
hot  beads  upon  his  brow.  Placing  the  body  in  the  grave, 
he,  out  of  careless  pity,  perhaps,  threw  Irriel’s  cloak 
over  his  face,  and  then  put  in  the  clay.  When  he  had 
done  he  crossed  the  river  with  extreme  difficulty,  and 
proceeded  homewards.  Had  he  looked  back,  and  could 
he  have  distinguished  the  particular  tree,  he  would  have 
seen  that  his  work  was  undone  almost  as  soon  as  finished. 
The  tree  met  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  its  companions. 
Perhaps,  the  scooping  of  the  ground  contributed  a little 
to  lessen  its  hold  in  the  earth.  At  anyrate,  the  blast 
came  that  laid  its  proud  head  on  the  ground,  and  bore 
its  roots  into  the  air.  Irriel  O’Hara  was  borne  up  with 
them,  and  the  mound  that  covered  him  falling  away,  he 
dropped  on  the  trunk  and  from  thence  to  the  earth. 

Next  evening  found  Farrel  O’Hara  at  the  castle  of 
Ballymote.  They  were  not  friends,  the  chieftains  he  met 
there,  but  he  was  not  at  open  enmity  with  any  of  them ; 
though  he  was  not  a rebel,  his  loyalty  was  all  the  Queen’s 
Government  ever  could  get  from  him. 

The  little  box  and  chain  was  a talisman  too  potent  to 
be  resisted  by  a member  of  the  MacDonagh  clan.  He 
knew  with  what  veneration  the  O’Donnells  had  ever 
regarded  their  Cathach  or  “Fighter.”  He  guessed  that 
this  was  something  similar,  though  its  uses  might  be 
different,  and  it  was  by  no  means  so  famous.  He  ex- 
plained his  mission  to  MacDonagh,  and  produced  the 
chain  and  appendage  as  proof  of  the  lady’s  good-will. 

“ This  signifies  that  thou  art  the  lady’s  choice,  though 
I admire  not  her  taste.  One  so  ugly  as  thou ” 

“ Think’st  thou  I have  not  the  means  of  repaying 
insult  ? Ought  not  the  possession  of  a relic  so  precious 
in  thine  eyes  ensure  me,  at  least,  a fair  hearing  ? Thou 
hast  lost  the  reverence  with  which  thy  forefathers  re- 
garded this  emblem.  The  lady  did  not  think  so ” 

“ I have  not  time  now  to  dispute  with  thee;  braver 
work  is  on  hands.  We  are  preparing  to  march  into 
Munster.  Thou  shouldst  be  with  us,  but  thou  lovest 
the  Saxon.  Since  Una  hath  chosen  thee,  I can  but 
consent.  We  must  seek  some  clerkly  rascal  to  put  the 
thing  orderly  on  paper.  Willingly  would  I refuse  thee 
a snipe  from  the  moors  of  Keshcorran,  and  nought  but 
this  which  thou  bringest  could  force  my  approval  of  thy 
union  with  a woman  whose  spirit  exceedeth  thine  as  an 
eagle  doth  tower  over  a sparrow-hawk.  I am  frank  in 
my  opinion  of  thee,  but  my  tongue  is  the  only  weapon 
whose  edge  thou  shalt  feel  in  Ballymote  Castle.  Thou 
art  my  guest — that  is  enough.” 

“ His  guest  in  O’Donnell’s  Castle,”  thought  O’Hara  ; 
“if  he  hath  want  of  lands,  he  hath  enough  of 
impudence.” 

The  night  was  spent  in  orderly  festivity,  which  was 
the  case  wherever  Red  Hugh  was  present.  Cuachs  of 
wine  and  medders  of  beer  flowed  freely.  Harpers  were 


there,  and  the  tender  or  martial  strains  served  to  inflame 
or  to  soften  the  spirits  of  the  party.  No  one  dreamed 
of  the  disaster  of  Kinsale  ; no  one  thought  of  the  lonely 
close  of  a noble  life  in  far-away  Simancas. 

When  O’Hara  reached  home,  he  read  the  document 
which  MacDonagh  had  given  him,  and  as  he  proceeded 
his  blood  boiled  with  indignation.  One  sentence  ran — 
“ In  respect  for  the  lady’s  religion  (as  she  hath  not  yet 
learned  to  feel  ashamed  of  it),  the  cermony  shall  be  per- 
formed in  the  Abbey  of  Banada,  by  one  of  the  monks, 
and  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  cock-crow,  since 
many  a better  man  hath  been  forced  to  have  his  mar- 
riage rites  performed  at  such  unseemly  hours  in  these 
strange  times.”  What  a wild  and  curious  device  to 
mock  and  annoy  him  ! No  matter,  he  had  gained  his 
point,  and  if  the  chance  should  occur,  how  well  he  would 
repay  MacDonagh ! 

Una  waited  vainly  for  Irriel’s  return.  How  ardently 
she  hoped  and  prayed.  How  she  fretted  and-  wept. 
Her  movements,  once  graceful  and  easy,  as  that  of  the 
deer  on  the  plains  of  Achonry,  were  slow  and  languid. 
At  length  her  wild  grief  gave  way  to  a settled  melancholy. 
During  all  this  time  Irriel  O’Hara  lay  between  life  and 
death  within  a few  miles  of  her.  He  had  been  found  by  a 
sthalcaire  or  cottier  who  was  out  in  search  of  his  sheep  at 
early  morn.  He  brought  the  unconscious  Irriel  to  his 
cabin,  where  his  wife  applied  remedies  for  the  youth’s 
recovery.  Both  recognised  him,  and  guessed  he  must 
have  been  the  victim  of  foul  play,  so  they  kept  his 
presence  in  their  shieling  a close  secret,  lest  the 
vengeance  of  his  enemy  should  also  follow  them.  He 
slowly  recovered,  but  the  battle  was  long  and  left  its 
marks  in  hollow  cheeks,  sunken  eyes,  and  attenuated 
frame.  With  returning  Spring  he  began  to  gain  strength 
more  rapidly.  When  March  came,  he  was  able  to  walk 
a little  out  of  doors.  In  a week  or  two  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  see  Una. 

Farrel  O’Hara  waited  for  some  weeks  before  visiting 
the  house  of  O’Higgins,  and  it  was  only  after  a few 
visits  that  he  introduced  his  proposal  for  Una’s  hand  to 
herself  and  her  grandfather.  In  vain  she  appealed  with 
passionate  energy,  but  her  grandfather’s  will  was  im- 
perative, He  referred  to  her  uncle’s  approval  of  O’Hara 
as  a fit  husband  for  her.  MacDonagh  was  her  nearest 
relative  of  power,  and  her  bestowal  in  marriage  was 
practically  in  his  disposition.  O’Hara  showed  the 
document  to  O’Higgins.  Portions  of  it  were  illegible, 
owing  perhaps  to  O’Hara’s  handiwork,  but  still  it  con- 
tained the  wishes  of  MacDonagh.  Argument  and 
protest  on  Una’s  part  were  useless.  To  her  grand- 
father’s mind  she  might  as  well  dare  defy  the  dictates 
of  heaven  as  to  disobey  the  chief  of  her  blood.  Worn 
out  with  the  useless  struggle,  she  at  length  gave  a dubious 
consent.. 

The  monks — or  a few  of  them — still  managed  to 
remain  in  Banada  Abbey.  There  the  nupitals  were  to 
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to  be  celebrated.  On  an  evening  in  March  a party  of 
horsemen  left  Ballyara.  They  were  to  meet  the  party 
of  the  intended  bride  at  the  ford  of  the  Moy  in  the 
cantieJ  of  Sessue,  and  then  proceed  along  the  river  to- 
wards the  Abbey.  O’Hara  thought  that  MacDonagh 
had  intended  to  lay  a trap  for  him  in  thus  setting  forth 
the  celebrant  and  place  of  the  marriage,  for  it  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  statute  which  expressly  for- 
bade such  a mode  of  proceeding,  and  it  was  evident  to 
him  that  MacDonagh  expected  the  displeasure  of  the 
Crown  to  be  visited  upon  him.  There  was  no  help  for 
it  however,  and  he  felt  confident  of  being  able  to  explain 
matters  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor  of  Connaught. 

Irriel  was  now  growing  stronger,  though  he  was  still 
far  from  being  fully  restored.  His  hostess  often  went 
to  the  mountain  to  gather  herbs,  and  brought  back  as 
well  what  scraps  of  news  she  picked  up  in  the  few  cabins 
on  her  way.  One  evening  she  returned  and  related 
intelligence  which  made  his  heart  for  a moment 
to  stand  still.  “ To-night,  now,  O blessed  Patrick  !” 
he  panted  and  rushed  from  the  cabin,  though  the 
old  dame  loudly  called  after  him  to  stop  if  he  did 
not  want  to  kill  himself.  Onward  he  sped 
towards  the  stepping-stones,  though  often  compelled  to 
halt  to  regain  his  breath,  and  often  falling,  tripped  by  a 
trailing  briar  or  gnarled  furze-root.  His  limbs  were 
quivering,  his  hair  shimmered  like  gold  when  the  moon 
came  out,  and  he  held  blindly  on,  having  no  object  in 
view,  unaware  of  any  purpose.  The  sky  was  patched 
w'ith  clouds  and  the  full  moon  shone  fitfully.  When  he 
reached  the  spot  a party  of  horsemen  were  on  the  opposite 
bank.  The  foremost  was  already  leading  his  horse  into 
the  river,  himself  the  first  or  second  on  the  row  of 
stones.  Irriel  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  horses’ 
hoofs  behind  him,  and  turned  to  find  Una  at  his  side. 
His  strength  gave  way  beneath  the  sudden  joy ; he 
staggered,  but  she  supported  him.  The  moon  suddenly 
sailed  forth  from  behind  a cloud,  and  Parrel  O’Hara, 
the  first  of  the  horsemen  who  were  crossing  the  river, 
saw  suddenly  revealed  to  him  the  white  face  of  his 
victim  resting  on  Una’s  shoulder.  ■ It  seemed  an  appari- 
tion. A startled  exclamation  burst  from  him.  He 
involuntarily  made  a step  backwards,  and,  missing  his 
footing,  he  fell,  wedged  between  two  of  the  stones. 
The  horse  plunged  violently  and  trampled  on  the  head 
of  its  prostrate  master.  The  horse  and  the  waters 
overcame  the  haughty  and  wicked  Parrel  O’Hara. 
When  taken  to  the  bank  he  was  quite  dead. 

Months  passed  before  Irriel  knew  of  his  kinsman’s 
death.  He  had  a relapse  of  his  illness,  through  which 
Una  nursed  him  with  loving  care,  and  when  the  bronze 
of  autumn  w'as  flashing  from  the  leaves,  a happy  bridal 
party  one  evening  left  the  abbey  and  passed  homeward 
by  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Moy. 

P.  J.  M'Donnell. 


Emmet’s  Tomb. 


Weep  not  for  the  fate  which  o’ershaclows  the  patriot’s  tinin- 
scribed  tomb. 

Mourn  not  though  the  place  of  his  ashes  for  ever  Ire  shrouded 
in  gloom. 

For  o’er  his  dear  memory  lingers  a halo  of  glory  whose  beams 

Shall  flash  through  the  darkness  of  ages  wherever  the  emerald 
gleams  ! 

Mourn  not  though  no  monument  stately  marks  where  the  hero 
sleeps, 

We  need  not  the  cypress  or  willow  for  the  dead  whom  a Nation 
weeps  ! 

Wherever  the  green  flag  flutters — the  flag  of  the  true  and  the 
brave  ! 

Wherever  the  blood  of  our  Erin  flows,  there  is  young  Emmet's 
grave  ! 

Paris.  M.  Barry  Delany. 


Our  Political  Prisoners. 

By  J.  P.  CoUGHLAN, 

Amnesty  Association  Representative  at  Portland. 


URING  the  time  I waited  outside  the  walls 
of  Portland  Prison  for  the  release  of  John 
Daly,  Dr.  Gallagher,  Murphy,  and 
Devaney  I learned  much  of  the  internal 
economy  of  that  one  of  her  Majesty’s  penal 
establishments.  Afterwards  in  conversation  with  the 
released  men  I learned  still  more  ; but  as  the  friends  of 
the  prisoners  are  agreed  that  any  premature  publication 
of  their  opinions  of  convict  treatment  might -seriously 
affect  the  prospects  of  release  of  the  men  still  in  Port- 
land I must  refrain  from  stating  the  facts  I have  obtained 
at  this  stage.  However  on  this  subject  of  prison  treat- 
ment I wish  to  draw  attention  to  some  facts  that  are 
open  to  the  general  public.  In  a letter  to  the  Times  Sir 
Henry  Howarth,  in  criticising  the  action  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  states  plainly  that  at  the  time  of  the  convic- 
tion of  these  treason-felony  prisoners  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  life  sentences  which  were  passed 
would  be  life  sentences  in  effect,  it  being  the  intention 
that  every  one  of  these  prisoners  should  end  his  life  in 
gaol.  That  unquestionably  was  the  opinion  of  the  bulk 
of  Englishmen,  and  was  also,  I venture  to  say,  the 
intention  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  Now,  what 
has  been  the  result  ? At  the  beginning  of  this  year  of 
the  twelve  Irish  political  prisoners  in  English  gaols  six 
were  insane,  and  all  were  more  or  less  broken  in  health. 
Who  can  regard  this  as  other  than  the  result  of  what 
Sir  Henry  Howarth  calls  the  “ well  understood  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  that  these  men  should  end  their 
dangerous  lives  in  prison  ?”  It  may  be  urged  that  if 
this  were  the  intention  of  the  Government  how  comes 
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it  n®w  that  several  of  the  worst  offenders  are  being 
released.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  Amnesty  Associa- 
tion, by  keeping  the  case  of  the  prisoners  before  the 
country  and  the  Parliament,  proved  an  effectual  pre- 
ventative to  the  methods  of  the  days  of  stifled  inquiry. 

I regret  I cannot  go  further  into  the  treatment  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  in  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  convict 
establishments  just  now.  It  is  a subject  on  which  much 
will  be  said  another  day. 

The  day  on  which  John  Daly  was  to  be  released  from 
Portland,  I drove  with  his  brother,  Mr.  James  Daly, 
to  the  gates  of  the  prison.  The  carriage  was  taken 
through  the  big  black  gates  and  up  to  the  waiting 
room,  where  our  ex-convict  was  in  company  with  the 
prison  doctor  and  deputy-governor.  It  was  but  a few 
minutes  afterwards,  and  John  Daly  was  for  the  first 
time  in  over  twelve  years  a free  man.  As  the  great  doors 
swung  too  once  more  with  a business-like  rattle  of  bolts 
and  bars  I congratulated  Mr.  Daly,  in  the  name  of  the 
Amnesty  Association,  on  his  release.  He  was  pleased 
and  grateful  for  the  interest  taken  in  him,  and  the 
exertions  made  by  his  friends  on  his  behalf.  He  spoke 
feelingly  and  lovingly  of  his  comrades  who  are  still 
wearing  the  broad  arrow,  and  of  his  friends  and 
companions  of  the  old  days.  As  he  ran  over  their 
names,  and  I had  to  tell  him  of  those  who  were  no 
longer  in  the  land  of  the  living,  he  was  keenly  affected. 
He  had  counted  on  seeing  and  meeting  many  of  them, 
but  now  he  felt  that  even  in  twelve  years  a new  genera- 
tion had  grown  up,  and  the  men  by  whose  side  he 
worked  were  no  more. 

Physically  John  Daly  is  but  a wreck  of  a handsome, 
athletic,  well-built  man  of  former  days.  Only  too  well 
has  English  convict  prison  discipline  told  on  his  body, 
but  mentally  and  in  spirit  there  is  no  change.  His 
nationality  is  as  pure-souled,  his  spirit  as  strong  and 
enthusiastic  to-day  as  when  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life  on  him  in  the 
dock  at  Birmingham  in  ’84.  He  is  determined  that  as 
far  as  influencing  his  future  political  life  is  concerned 
his  imprisonment  shall  be  to  him  only  an  incident  in  his 
life.  It  has  made  no  change  in  his  views,  and  will  not 
deter  him  from  acting  up  to  his  principles  in  the  future 
as  he  did  in  the  past  before  he  became  the  victim  of  the 
police  agent  and  felon-setter. 

Political  sections  and  factions  are  doubtless  much 
concerned  just  now  as  to  which  of  them  John  Dalv  will 
attach  himself  on  his  return  to  Ireland.  He  has  allowed 
himself  to  form  no  opinion  on  sectional  politics  at  pre- 
sent, as  he  rightly  considers  Portland  and  Chatham  not 
the  best  places  in  the  world  in  which  to  follow  the  ever- 
changing  field  of  Irish  affairs  ; but  I can  say  that  honesty 
of  purpose  will  guide  him  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
and  further,  I venture  to  say,  or  at  least  to  hope,  that 
this  s«ldier  for  Ireland  will  not  descend  to  any  party 
whose  politics  is  a Liberal  alliance  or  even  a Tory  deal. 


Musings  on  Slievenamon — No.  III. 


OoMEBODY  has  said  that  “liberty  dwells  on  the 
mountains.’’  I would  fain  believe  that  somebody 
to  have  been  correct.  The  mountains  of  every  land 
have  invariably  been  the  home  of  heroes  who  have 
never  basked  contented  beneath  the  cloud  of  slavery, 
but  have  tried  and  struggled  until  the  sun  of  victory, 
in  most  cases,  has  crowned  their  efforts  with  his 
effulgent  glow.  Although  many  centuries  have  passed 
since  such  a sun  had  gilded  the  summit  of  Slievenamon, 
yet,  in  every  epoch  of  Ireland’s  struggle,  its  hardy  sons 
have  been  conspicuous,  not  alone  for  their  patriotism, 
but  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  embraced 
every  weapon  to  havoc  in  the  fray.  Failure  came,  but 
defeat,  never.  Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  every 
mountain  from  Wicklow  to  Galway  ; from  Innishowen  to 
Carbery,  but  we  are  now  musing  on  Slievenamon,  and 
therefore  confined  to  its  shadows  past  and  present. 
Shadows  which  fell  on  the  struggles  of  Firbolg,  Tuatha- 
de-Danaans,  Milesian,  Dane,  Norman  and  Saxon, 
fighting  for  supremacy ; shadows  w'hich  still  fall  on  the 
self-same  conflict,  handed  down  from  sire  to  son,  and 
destined  to  continue  in  varying  forms,  and  with  varying 
weapons,  until  Ireland  shall  regain  that  which  the 
Saxon  robbed  her  of,  oftener  and  more  effectually  by 
fraud  than  by  force. 

All  of  us  who  handle  the  pen  to  write  of  Ireland,  are 
too  much  given  to  “Sunbustry,”  “The finest  peasantry, 
gallant  Tipperary,’’  and  all  that.  What  nonsense  ! We 
are,  surely,  a fine  people  for  colonising  the  world; 
building  mighty  empires  in  other  lands,  but  always 
expecting  somebody  else  to  fight  for  our  own.  True, 
that  generation  by  generation,  we  have  made  the 
attempt,  but  it  is  also  true  that  readily  as  we  grasp  the 
weapons  at  hand,  and  right  heartily  as  we  enter  on  the 
campaign,  as  readily  do  we  throw  them  by  and  sink  into 
apathy,  or  exchange  them  for  some  plausible  ignis  fatuus 
thrown  across  our  path.  This  proves  our  lack  of  that 
tenacity  necessary  in  nations  as  in  individuals,  to 
achieve  any  great  purpose.  And  what  greater  achieve- 
ment can  a people  attain  than  their  liberty!  But 
waydy-hnc'kety  movements  like  ours  shall  never  reach 
Lliat  happy  goal. 

Standing  to-day  on  the  very  boulder  from  which 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  surveyed  the  same  scene  of 
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pastoral  beauty,  two  hundred  and  forty-six  years  ago, 
and  which  drew  from  his  iron  heart  the  exclamation — 
“ This  is  a land  worth  fighting  for,”  the  thought  arises 
that  those  who  have  got  this  favoured  land  as  their 
part  of  the  gifts  of  Divine  Providence  haven’t  fought  for 
it  as  they  ought.  Fine  peasantry  ! Brave  people!  Bah! 
Truly,  we  are  fine  and  brave.  But  it  is  not  on  the  battle- 
field alone  liberty  has  been  alwa\s  won.  The  greater 
evil  of  our  bravery  is  that  in  far  foreign  fields  it  has 
too  often  been  displayed.  Look  at  the  many  other 
peoples  who  have  no  Fontenoys  or  Fredericksburgs  on 
their  banners,  how  they  have  stuck  to  the  passes  of 
their  native  land,  and  held  them  in  storm  and  stress, 
until,  eventually  the  goddess  of  freedom  reached  forth 
her  hand  and  presented  them  with  the  laurel  crown. 
Even  they  cannot  point  to  Benburbs,  Yellow- 
fords,  Pass  of  Plumes,  and  many  others  which  cast  a 
sort  of  halo  over  the  dark  pages  of  our  history,  yet  they 
can  point  to  the  glorious  consummation  of  all — freedom 
— and  we  are  eclipsed. 

From  musing  to  moralising  is  a short  journey,  indeed. 
We  often  catch  ourselves  hastening  along  the  road,  and 
pull  up  asking  the  question — what  of  your  premises  and 
conclusions  ? And  our  mentor  answers — they  are  all 
our  own,  and  the  outcome  of  long  and  close  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  we  inwardly  discuss  and  digest.  We 
have  invariably  found  the  Irish  people  in  every  move- 
ment with  which  we  have  had  any  connexion,  inviting 
deception,  so  to  speak,  by  the  way  they  bow  to  balder- 
dash and  swallow  showers  of  bosh,  enough  to  sicken  and 
dishearten  honest-thinking  patriots.  They  can  be  gulled 
by  the  glamour  of  oratory  into  fancying  themselves 
wingless  angels,  destined  by  persecution  for  some 
important  niche  in  the  order  of  creation.  This 
gullibility  produces  in  turn  a crop  of  clever  patriots,  to 
whom  self  is  all  and  country  nothing  but  what  can  be 
made  out  of  it  in  favour  of  this  self. 

To  attain  the  goal  of  freedom  requires  a deeper  and 
more  staple  moral  force  than  this  “ sunbustry,”  behind 
whatever  weapons  may  be  in  vogue  for  the  occasion. 
This  “ shut  your  eyes  and  open  your  mouth  ” system 
should  have  been  played  out  long,  long  ago.  Ourselves, 
and  ourselves  alone,  must  achieve  our  liberty.  And  it 
is  time  that  we  should  recognise  it.  Hero  worships — 
that  is  the  worship  of  live  heroes — must  be  done  away 
with.  Let  us  bow  to  no  leaders  who  would  make  our 
bodies  only  stepping-stones  to  place  and  prestige  for 
themselves,  regardless  of  our  pains  and  sufferings.  The 
true  leader  is  yet  to  come,  but  we  can  be  preparing 
his  path  and  smoothing  his  way.  Our  history  lies 
around  us.  Every  cavern  in  this  old  mountain  is  a 
page  in  our  chequered  history.  Every  spot  on  which 


the  eye  rests,  as  we  gaze  before  ui,  conjures  a thought 
of  the  should-be  living  past.  Something  attempted, 
something  lost  and  something  won  for  Ireland,  can  be 
traced  on  every  moss-grown  stone  of  this  boundless 
panorama. 

■'  For  here  gathered  stout  hearts  in  brave  ninety-eight, 
Undaunted  and  willing  grim  death'  to  await.” 

And  here,  in  forty-eight,  was  the  wild  clarion  of  war 
sounded  again,  while  the  men  of  sixty-five  repaired  there 
also  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  Tipperary,  and  get  it 
into  line.  We  are  some  of  those  who  believe  that  those 
times,  those  scenes,  those  men  should  not  be  forgotten  ; 
and  now  that  the  centenary  of  ninety-eight  shall  be  ap- 
proaching in  a few  years,  we  hope  to  see  the  men  of  Tip* 
perary  assemble  on  Slievenamon  to  celebrate  and  venerate 
the  memory  of  those  proud  sires  of  the  “gallant” 
county  “ who  rose  in  dark  and  evil  days  to  right  their 
native  land;”  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  blaze 
they  kindled  has  not  expired ; that  the  national  spark, 
despite  defeat,  despair  and  disgrace,  is  still  vitally  extant 
and  ready  at  any  motnent  to  be  fanned  in  defence  of  life, 
liberty  and  native  land.  The  battlefields  of  our  country 
are  its  national  monuments.  On  them  the  nobility  of 
the  nation  perished,  and  on  them  they  should  be  commem- 
orated. The  heads  that  adorned  the  battlements  of  the 
old  keep  of  Mullinahone  must  not  be  allowed  to  wither 
in  oblivion.  Their  story  must  be  told,  and  generations 
after  them  inspired  by  the  lesson  it  contains.  A long 
century  has  passed  since  thei-r  native  turf  drank  up  their 
blood,  and  when  they  shall  be  forgotten,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  shall  our  hopes  of  freedom  be  dead. 

“ So  here's  their  memory : may  it  be  to  us  a shining  light, 

To  cheer  our  strife  for  liberty,  and  teach  us  to  unite. 

Through  good  and  ill  be  Ireland’s  still, 

Tho’  sad  as  theirs  your  fate. 

And  true  men  be  you  men, 

Like  those  of  ’Ninety-eight.” 

A Drangan  Boy. 
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Treacy  of  Kilcurl. 

• A Mother’s  Lament. 

By  “Ned  of  the  Hill.” 

The  following  lament  might  have  been  sung  by  the 
mother  of  our  Walshmountain  Leonidas,  when  his  body 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Churchyard  of  Kilcurl  after  the 
Tithe  Battle  at  Carrickshock,  County  Kilkenny,  in  1831. 

I’ll  sit  me  in  the  lone  churchyard. 

There’s  no  one  here  to  see. 

My  tears  like  summer  rain  will  fall 
For  lanna  bail  ma  chreej 
I’ll  see  his  baby  blue  eyes  shine. 

Through  dew  drops  in  the  grass. 

And  dream  I hear  in  robin’s  notes. 

His  voice  when  serving  Mass. 

“ The  pulse  beat  of  my  heart  was  he. 

So  mild,  so  pure,  and  meek. 

My  boy’s  fair  brow,  as  bright  as  dawn. 

The  rose  tint  on  his  cheek; 

His  raven  hair,  its  glossy  sheen 
Shone  through  each  tangled  curl  ” — 

(Ah  ! nature’s  choicest  charms  bedeckt. 

Young  Treacy  of  Kilcurl.) 

“And  lithe,  and  tall,  as  mountain  larch, 

Ma  chree  his  manhood  grew  ; 

To  God,  to  home,  to  Faith,  to  friends, 

Ma  lanna  ban  was  true  ” — 

Nor  coward,  nor  slave,  the  mountains  rear; 

There,  mothers  nurse  no  churl. 

Yet  ‘pride  of  place,’  ’mong  mountaineers, 

Holds  Treacy  of  Kilcurl. 

She  well  may  weep,  her  darling  lost— 

Trust  me,  he  nobly  died — 

At  Carrickshock  he  fighting  fell. 

With  brave  boys  by  his  side  ; 

And  IF  again  our  land  to  free. 

We  freedom’s  flag  unfurl. 

True  still  to  home,  to  God  we’ll  be. 

Like  Treacy  of  Kilcurl. 

Irish  Literary  Society, 

Dublin.  

Mina  and  Maclausa. 

A Mayo  Legend. 

HE  first  of  the  Christian  missionaries  to  preach  in 
Mayo  was  the  great  Magonius  himself.  At 
Aughagower,  near  Westport,  he  converted  great  multi- 
tudes, and  here  he  established  a church  or  monastery,  of 
which  St.  Senach  became  first  bishop  and  abbot.  On 
the  approach  of  the  penitential  season  of  Lent,  St. 
Patrick  proceeded  to  the  Reek,  where  in  prayer  and 
fasting  he  humbled  himself  before  the  Lord.  It  was 
while  sojourning  on  the  Reek — so  tradition  says — he 
banished  all  venomous  reptiles  from  Erin,  and  it  is 
firmly  believed  that  the  great  apostle  hurled  the  evil 
spirits  coming  to  tempt  him  into  the  valley  of  Lug-na- 
dune.  The  labours  of  the  Patrician  were  continued  by 
pastors  holy  and  full  of  zeal,  who  ultimately  succeeded 


in  converting  the  semi-civilized  inhabitants  of  this 
region.  Amongst  the  earliest  of  those  Christian  mis- 
sionaries eager  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Master 
were  Mina  and  Maclausa,  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
adjoining  parishes  of  Kilmina  and  Kilmaclasser.  All 
that  remains  of  Mina’s  church  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  a bleak  and  cold  hill,  while  the  son  of  Lausa, 
having  an  eye  to  the  beautiful,  established  his  seat  and 
built  his  church  on  a little  hillock  overlooking  the  pic- 
turesque and  fertile  valley  of  Clogher. 

In  the  days  of  the  early  Irish  Church,  as  in 
modern  dimes,  holy  and  ascetic  men  quarrelled  over 
their  tithes  and  jurisdiction,  and  even  so  it  happened 
with  Mina  and  Maclausa.  Those  meek  and  humble 
followers  of  the  lowly  Nazarene  could  not  agree  as  to 
the  boundaries  of  their  respective  parishes,  and  their 
bickerings  and  disagreements  became  such  a source  of 
grave  scandal  to  the  faithful  of  the  district,  and  a cause 
for  much  trouble  and  searching  of  heart  to  the  holy 
men  themselves,  that  as  a last  resource  it  was  mutually 
agreed  that  upon  an  appointed  day  each  should  at 
sunrise  start  from  the  furthermost  bounds  of  their 
respective  parishes,  and  walking  towards  each  other, 
the  spot  upon  which  they  should  meet  would  be 
acknowledged  as  the  extent  of  each  other’s  jurisdiction. 

On  the  appointed  day  at  sunrise  the  saints  arose. 
Without  waiting  to  make  his  ablutions  or  recite  the 
prayers  enjoined  upon  him,  Mina  immediately  started 
off,  intent  upon  covering  as  much  ground  as  possible. 
Lausa  bathed  as  usual  in  the  lake  of  Clogher  and  then 
knelt  him  down  to  repeat  his  office.  Having  finished  the 
prescribed  devotions  he  too  started  off,  but  to  his  great 
surprise  and  anger  met  Mina  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Rua. 
Maclausa  perceiving  that  he  had  been  outwitted,  up- 
braided his  rival,  the  latter  hotly  rejoined,  and  finally 
Mina  cursed  Lausa  and  Lausa  cursed  Mina.  The 
maledictions  became  so  grave  and  serious,  and  each 
holy  man  being  fatigued  with  the  exertion  of  calling 
down  every  evil  on  the  devoted  head  of  the  other,  they 
knelt  them  down  on  a convenient  stone  in  order  to  add 
more  saintly  vigour  to  their  fulminations,  and  there, 
glaring  fiercely  into  each  other’s  face,  the  humble  mis- 
sionaries poured  forth  their  wrath.  Curses  of  Pagan 
Ireland  co-mingled  with  curses  of  the  Christian,  and  so 
long  and  fearful  did  those  curses  become,  such  untold 
evil  did  they  prophesy  in  turn,  that  the  very  birds  in 
mid-air  hushed  their  songs,  the  woodland  became  blast- 
ed and  withered  away,  and  the  inanimate  stone  upon 
which  the  holy  men  knelt,  melted  under  them.  Even 
unto  this  day  the  stone  bears  witness  to  the  passion  of 
those  saintly  men,  and  the  grief  of  an  angry  God,  for 
still  the  devout  or  curious  can  inspect  the  impressions 
of  the  hands  and  knees  of  the  wrathful  saints  on  the 
stones  which  crown  the  hill  of  Rua,  situated  within 
four  miles  of  the  town  of  Westport. 

Croaghpatrick. 
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Molly  Ward’s  in  ’98. — By  “ B.” 

(continued). 

NE  sufferer  by  the  search  at  Molly  Ward’s 
must  be  mentioned.  Pie  was  one  of  the 
servants,  a rough,  useful,  but  less  than  half- 
witted young  fellow  named  Duffy,  whose 
department  was  the  byre  and  stable.  He  was  the 
proud  possessor  of  the  game  cock  taken  by  the  soldier, 
and  great  was  his  wrath  at  the  theft.  He  would  go 
into  Belfast  and  loiter  for  hours  at  the  old  barracks  in 
Barrack  Street  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  stolen  bird. 
Some  one  told  the  poor  simpleton  to  send  a letter  to 
King  George  about  the  game  cock  and  he  would  get  it 
for  him.  This  idea  took  such  a hold  upon  him  that  to 
humour  him  a member  of  the  Ward  family  did  write  a letter, 
“ sending  it  to  the  king,”  they  said,  “by  way  of  the  canal.” 

The  excitement  in  the  country  when  the  insurrection 
broke  out  appears  to  have  especially  affected  Duffy. 
The  poor  creature  considered  the  king  to  be  the  soldier 
who  took  his  bird.  Two  days  before  Ballynahinch  fight 
he  was  missing  ; no  one  knew  anything  about  him. 
Poor  fellow,  he  had  slipped  away  to  the  battlefield 
unknown  to  anyone,  and  was  present  at  that  memorable 
struggle.  In  the  rout  of  the  insurgents  he  fled  with 
them.  Utterly  exhausted  he  and  another  hid  themselves 
in  a field,  and  when  the  soldiers  appeared  his  companion 
fled,  while  Duffy  stood  still.  The  flying  rebel  was  fired 
upon  and  fell  dead.  Duffy  was  taken  prisoner  and 
would  have  been  shot  also,  but  mercy  intervened.  In 
answer  to  some  questions  put  to  him,  all  that  could  be 
got  from  him  was  an  unintelligible  story  about  a game 
cock,  so  a doubt  arose  whether  he  was  knave  or  fool. 
This  saved  his  life  ; he  was  transported,  however,  to 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  with  a batch  of  “ Croppies  ” from 
various  parts  of  Ireland.  He  prospered  in  his  new 
country,  for  at  his  death  early  in  the  Fifties,  this  illiterate, 
half-witted  person  was  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

The  man  Johnson,  having  given  his  information,  was 
of  no  further  use  to  the  Government  as  an  informer. 
He  either  chose  to  go  or  was  sent  on  board  a man-of-war, 
where  it  was  found  out  why  he  dare  not  stay  at  home. 
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The  sailors  objected  to  his  presence  among  them,  swear- 
ing it  was  unlucky  to  have  him  on  board.  '1  hey  ill-treated 
him  at  every  turn,  made  charges  against  him  by  magni- 
fying trivial  mistakes  he  had  committed.  So  he  broke 
down  under  their  persecution,  and  in  less  than  a year  he 
died  and  was  buried  at  sea. 

One  important  result  of  this  affair  was  the  lessening  of 
the  prestige  of  Belfast  and  the  North  men  as  revolutionists. 
Similar  searches  had  been  made  previously  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland  without  being  much  thought  of,  but  the  name 
of  Belfast  and  that  part  of  Ulster  was  a tower  of  strength 
to  the  United  Irishmen  in  other  parts,  and  their  reputation 
for  dogged  obstinacy,  unshakeable  intrepidity,  with 
marvellous  shrewdness,  was  made  much  of  nearly  twenty 
years  before  in  the  time  of  the  volunteers. 

In  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  Grattan  boasted  of 
them  often  and  said,  “Cast  your  eye  along  the  line  of 
the  great  Northern  army,”  and  “ The  army  of  the  North,” 
“The  invincible  Battalions  of  Ulster,”  &c.,  were  phrases 
expressing  Ulster’s  position  in  the  National  ranks.  The 
same  idea  was  extended  to  the  men  of  Belfast  and  its 
neighbourhood  in  the  new  departure  when  arms  became 
the  necessity  of  the  reformers. 

There  was  no  doubt  much  to  entitle  Belfast  to  this 
premier  position.  The  boldness  and  ability  of  its  public 
1 speakers  and  writers,  the  religion  of  its  people,  their 
industries  and  wealth  making  them  personally  and 
politically  independent,  the  provincial  traditions  of  the 
Plantation,  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  land  war 
waged  by  the  “Hearts  of  Steel,”  and  some  volunteer 
incidents,  magnified  to  the  utmost,  served  to  keep  up 
their  reputation.  Near  Antrim  Road,  a corps  of 
volunteers  returning  from  drill  on  the  Cave  Hill,  met  a 
body  of  troops  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  road 
being  narrow  where  they  met,  one  of  the  two  must  stand 
aside  to  let  the  other  pass.  The  volunteers  would  not 
give  way  to  the  regulars,  and  prepared  to  force  their  way 
with  the  bayonet,  when  the  commander  of  the  troops 
wisely  drew  his  men  to  one  side  and  allowed  the 
volunteers  their  walk-over — this  occurred  more  than 
once  in  this  place. 

The  authorities  themselves  seem  to  have  thought  there 
would  be  serious  work  at  Molly  Ward’s,  for,  during  the 
search,  all  the  available  troops  remaining  in  town  were 
confined  to  Barracks,  and  kept  under  arms,  ready  to  turn 
out  at  a moment’s  notice.  They  were  not  required,  and 
the  alacrity  with  which  the  insurgents  disarmed  them- 
selves and  fled,  agreeably  surprised  the  Government  and 
disillusioned  the  United  Irishmen,  who  began  to  think 
Belfast  men  no  better  than  others.  The  charm  of  their 
name  was  broken,  and  the  Irish  people  after  over-rating 
Belfast,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  by  committing  the 
more  fatal  mistake  of  under-rating  Belfast,  to  the  infinite 
satisfaction  of  the  Government,  whose  organs  and  agents 
turned  this  revulsion  of  feeling  to  advantage  publicly  and 
privately.  (Concluded). 
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Captives  Still ! 

The  prison-doors  are  opened,  and  the  prison-bound  go  free, 
From  the  torture,  and  the  weariness,  and  the  felon-company, 
Worn  with  heart-hunger,  weak  with  pain,  while  with  the  wast- 
ing years. 

They  gaze  on  their  own  green  land  again  through  blinding  bitter 
tears. 

The  prison-doors  are  opened — opened  to  close,  alas  ! [pass 
On  sad-eyed  captives  left  behind  who  watched  their  comrades 
Out  to  the  blessed  sunshine  and  the  welcome  waiting  there. 
Then  the  holy  star  of  hope  that  dawned,  vanished  in  sick  despair. 

Oh,  dream  of  Freedom  shattered  ! Oh,  light  that  sank  in  gloom  ! 
Better  they  ne’er  had  dared  to  hope  deliverance  from  their  tomb ; 
Better  that  they  had  schooled  their  souls  in  patience  wisely  stern. 
Than  waked  to  life  the  aching  love  of  hearts  that  homeward  turn. 

Brothers,  who  walk  in  freedom’s  light,  now  let  your  voices  blend 
From  Irish  hills  and  valleys,  and  from  the  world’s  far  end  ; 
Stoop  not  to  breathe  a craven  prayer,  this  be  your  righteous 
stand, 

^Tis  Justice  for  the  foully-wronged,  not  Mercy  we  demand. 


AMNESTY. 

An  Unfair  Exchange. 

OUR  Irish  prisoners  have  emerged  from 
Portland,  after  thirteen  years  of  penal 
labour.  Two  of  them  have  been  robbed  of 
their  reason  by  treatment  there  received, 
and  the  liberty  to  which  they  are  restored, 
•can  bring  them  none  of  life’s  happiness.  As  we  write 
one  of  them  is  a fugitive  upon  his  native  hills,  in  the 
imagination  of  his  poor  crazed  brain,  relentlessly 
pursued  by  warders,  and  suffering  as  terribly  as  when 
actually  a captive  in  their  hands  behind  the  gloomy 
walls  of  Portland.  Another,  Dr.  Gallagher  is  reported 
to  be  also  a*  mental  wreck;  the  other  two,  John  Daly 
and  Devany  have  happily  retained  their  reason,  though 
phisically  shattered.  On  these  four  Irishmen  England 


has  satisfied  to  the  full,  not  only  every  claim  of  justice, 
but  a cruel  and  ungenerous  desire  for  revenge,  and  in 
exchange  for  them,  she  takes  leave  to  free  after  a 
fortnight’s  experience  of  treatment  as  a first-class  mis- 
demeanant, one  of  the  Transvaal  prisoners,  the  Hon. 
Major  Coventry.  President  Kruger  with  a character- 
istic admixture  of  generosity  and  prudence  had  spared 
and  handed  them  over  to  the  dealings  of  English 
“justice”;  but  in  a case  where  a relative  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  is  concerned,  justice  for  the  time  being  seems 
to  have  abdicated,  and  to  quiet  the  Irish  outcry  otherwise 
inevitable,  these  four  prisoners  have  been  restored  to 
freedom.  They  have  suffered  from  “ill-health,”  but  in 
a somewhat  different  fashion  from  Major  Coventry,  and 
if  this  excuse  is  sufficient  warrant  for  their  release,  it 
should  have  been  acted  on  long  ago.  Anticipating  this 
argument  the  English  press  is  emphatic  in  assurances 
that  for  some  time  the  health  of  these  prisoners 
has  been  causing  deep  concern  to  the  authorities, 
and  that  they  have  been  treated  with  great  consideration 
so  that  they  did  not  suffer  in  any  degree  by  their 
continued  incarceration.  And  why  then  could  not  Major 
Coventry  have  been  treated  with  the  same  care  and 
consideration  inside  the  walls  of  the  prison,  where  out  of 
common  respect  to  President  Kruger  and  in  consideration 
of  the  necessity  England  lies  under  of  disproving  all 
sympathy  with  the  Jameson  raid,  he  should  have  been 
compelled  to  serve  the  term  of  his  very  moderate 
sentence.  Of  course  we  are  glad  to  have  our  Irish 
prisoners  out,  but  we  maintain  that  there  has  been  no 
exercise  of  clemency  for  which  our  gratitude  is  due,  but 
merely  a most  unequal  change  of  hostages. 

A Dublin  paper  has  appealed  in  the  interests  of  the 
remaining  prisoners  that  Irish  Nationalists  shall  at 
present  refrain  from  adopting  a threatening  or  aggres- 
sive tone  towards  England  in  the  matter  of  Amnesty. 
No  worse  nor  more  unwise  policy  could  be  recom- 
mended. If  the  Government  is  allowed  to  imagine  that 
the  men  still  in  its  power  are  hostages  for  the  peace  of 
the  country,  and  that  consideration  for  their  safety  will 
moderate  our  zeal  in  the  National  cause,  they  will  be 
kept  in  Portland  till  the  last  day  of  their  sentence 
expires. 

Some  of  our  politicians  are  doubtless  flattering  them- 
selves that  an  attitude  of  polite  forbearance  towards 
the  Tory  government  on  their  part,  has  worked 
this  wonder,  and  that  an  expression  of  heart-felt 
gratitude  will  bring  about  an  exercise  of  further 
clemency  ; but  in  our  opinion  it  will  do  nd  good  to  be 
thankful  for  such  small  mercies,  or  to  prove  ourselves 
easily  satisfied.  In  the  case  of  these  men  no  mercy 
whatever  has  been  shown,  and  no  thanks  whatever, 
are  due  except  to  the  Amnesty  workers.  Irishmen  and 
women,  who  have  proved  the  injustice  with  which  they 
were  treated,  and  made  their  release  an  imperative 
necessity. 
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An  Chraoibhin  Aoibhinn  Cecinib. 

Mar  reult  ann  san  oidche  a treóraigheas  long 
Ar  n-éirghe  na  gaoithe  agus  na  taoide  go  trom, 

Taisbeánann  sé  a sli^he  di  tré  chiapál  na  dtonn 
Agus  tt'idheann  si  go  direach  trid  an  dilinn  anonn. 

Mar  sholus  ann  san  oidche  ar  shliabh  sgallta  fuar, 

Do'n  choisidhe  ta  ag  sion-imtheacht  is  aoibhinn  d’  á shúil 
Méadaigheann  sé  a’s  lúidrigheann  sé  a mheisneach  ’s  a shiubhal, 
Eirigheann  sé  a’s  beannaigheann  se'righ  glórmhar  na  ndúl. 

Mo  reult  ann  san  oidche  is  tusa  atá, 

Mo  sholus  ar  an  sliabh  fuar,  is  tu  é a ghrádh, 

Eirighin  a’s  impidhim  an  Mhaighdean  gach  lá 

Faoi  do  chiimdach  a’s  do  stiuradh  a choidche  a‘s  go  bráth. 


(Translation). 

Like  a star  in  the  night  that  guides  a ship, 

On  rising  of  the  wind  and  tide  heavily. 

It  shows  her,  her  way  through  the  struggling  of  her  waves. 

And  she  goes  straight  over  through  the  flood. 

Like  a light  in  the  night  on  a cold  scald  mountain. 

To  the  wayfarer  who  is  ever  travelling  it  is  delightful  to  his  eye ; 
It  increases  and  it  strengthens  his  courage  and  his  walk ; 

He  rises  and  blesses  the  glorious  king  of  the  elements. 

My  star  in  the  night,  it  is  you  who  are 

My  light  on  the  cold  mountain,  it  is  you,  are  it,  agra; 

Rise  up,  and  I entreat  the  Virgin  each  day 
To  protect  you  and  to  guide  you  for  ever  and  always. 

Douglas  Hyde. 


An  Irish  Chatterton. 


By  Kathleen  S.  Knox. 


" He  who  such  polished  lines  so  well  could  form 
Was  Passion’s  slave,  was  Indiscretion’s  child  ; 

Now  earth — enamoured,  grovelling  with  the  worm. 

Now  Seraph — plumed,  the  wonderful,  the  wild.” 

— The  Enthusiast. 


NNIS,  the  capital  of  the  County  Clare,  though 
small  and  insignificant,  is  better  known,  at 
least  by  name,  than  many  a larger  or  more 
imposing  town.  In  very  early  days  it  was 
of  some  historical  importance,  as  Brian 
Boru  had  a strongly  fortified  castle  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Fergus,  to  the  east  of  the  town.  When  Cromwell 
and  his  Ironsides  drove  the  Confederates  from  Kilkenny 
it  was  here  they  met ; Ireton  certainly  paid  it  a visit, 
and  it  is  believed  that  Sarsfield  spent  a night  here  when 


on  his  way  from  Aughrim  to  Limerick.  In  Ennis,  Daniel 
O’Connell  was  declared  the  first  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Liberator  Parnell 
made  his  famous  “ boycott”  speech.  But  this  picturesque, 
though  inconvenient  little  town,  has  done  something  more 
than  make  history.  Literature,  science,  and  art  have 
sound,  devoted  followers  in  many  of  its  children,  amongst 
others  the  artist  William  Mulready,  R.A.,  who  has 
enriched  the  nation  with  several  valuable  works,  notably 
the  famous  painting  “ Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown,” 
was  born  in  Ennis  in  1786  ; but  it  is  not  of  him  we  would 
now  speak.  A less  noted,  though  not  lessinteresting  Clare 
man,  is  the  object  of  the  present  sketch.  A greater 
intellect  than  Mulready’s,  a more  brilliant  genius,  a 
more  eventful  and,  alas ! a sadder  life  was  Thomas 
Dermody’s.  Though  now  almost  forgotten,  or  known 
only  to  the  student,  he  has  been  called  the  Irish  Chatter- 
ton,  but  the  sacred  fire  was  kindled  earlier,  and  blazed 
brighter  in  Dermody  than  in  the  Marvellous  Boy.  At 
an  age  when  Chatterton  was  struggling  painfully  with 
the  mysteries  of  the  hornbook,  Dermody  was  no  mean 
classical  scholar,  and  ere  his  tenth  year  he  had  written 
poetry  which  surpasses  the  effusions  of  Pope  or  Cowley 
at  double  that  age.  His  translation  of  the  Epitaphium 
Damonis  of  Milton,  his  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Chatter- 
ton, Ode  to  Fancy,  his  Hymn  to  the  Memory  of  Thomp- 
son, and  many  other  pieces  of  exquisite  beauty  and  rare 
merit  were  written  before  he  had  reached  his  twelfth 
year.  Pie  had  even  then  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the 
experience  of  a man,  and  while  we  must  acknowledge 
that  his  moral  nature  was  weak  and  uncultivated,  we 
cannot  forget  that  his  intellect  was  dominating  his  whole 
being  and  urging  him  forward  against  terrible  odds.  He 
resembled  Savage  in  his  eccentricities,  in  his  misfortunes, 
and  in  his  genius ; like  him,  he  revelled  in  coarse  plea- 
sures, but  unlike  him,  he  never  degraded  himself  by 
meanness  or  by  fulsome  flattery.  He  was  heedless  of 
fame  and  careless  as  to  the  reception  his  works  might 
meet  with  ; he  lived  but  for  the  moment,  and  many  of 
the  richest  blossoms  of  his  genius  bloomed  but  to  perish. 
Again  and  yet  again  he  mistook  the  road  to  happiness  ; 
he  disregarded  the  admonitions  and  slighted  the  entreaties 
of  his  friends,  and  he  “ whose  remarks  pn  life  might 
have  assisted  the  statesman,  whose  ideas  of  virtue  might 
have  enlightened  the  moralist,  whose  eloquence  might 
have  influenced  senators,  and  whose  delicacy  might  have 
polished  courts,”  sank,  through  vicious  self-indulgence, 
into  contempt,  degradation,  and  poverty.  Did  he  feel 
the  want  of  harmony  between  what  he  was  and  what  he 
wrote  when  he  deprecated  scrupulous  inquiry  being  made 
into  an  author’s  life  as  neither  honourable  nor  just  ? 
“ We  must  not,”  he  said,  “ hope  that  the  effusions  of  his 
heart  and  those  of  his  head  are  inspired  by  an  equal 
perfection,  nor  seek  in  his  domestic  actions  those  brilliant 
emanations  which  adorn  his  writings.  This  would  be 
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demanding  glorious  impossibilities  and  searching  after 
virtues  more  than  human.” 

Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  Nicholas  Dermody,  was 
born  in  Ennis  on  the  17th  January,  1775.  His  father 
was  a classical  teacher  of  considerable  learning  and 
ability,  but  he  had,  unhappily,  become  a slave  to  intem- 
perance, and,  while  he  stored  the  mind  of  his  young  son 
with  learning,  he  exercised  over  him  the  evil  influence  of 
a bad  example,  and  allowed  him  to  mix  with  the  worth- 
less, dissipated  characters  with  whom  his  unfortunate 
propensity  led  him  to  associate.  Such  surroundings 
worked  a baleful  spell,  against  which  even  the  boy’s 
enlightened  mind  could  not  guard,  and  though  he  some- 
times awoke  to  a bitter  sense  of  his  errors  and  miscon- 
duct, he  gradually  yielded  to  that  vice  which  was  des- 
tined to  mar  his  brightest  prospects  and  ultimately  to 
work  his  ruin.  When  in  his  ninth  year  Thomas  became 
Greek  and  Latin  assistant  to  his  father,  and  experienced 
all  the  drudgery  of  an  usher  while  studying,  reading 
English  literature  and  writing  poems  and  prose  of 
remarkable  vigour  and  beauty. 

Naturally  a reserved  and  rather  melancholy  boy,  his 
chief  happiness  at  this  time  was  derived  from  the  com- 
panionship of  a little  brother  some  years  younger  than 
himself,  but  this  happiness  was  short-lived.  Smallpox, 
then  a terrible  scourge  in  the  country,  deprived  him  of 
his  loved  companion,  and  the  loneliness  and  desolation, 
as  well  as  the  precocity  of  his  genius,  are  shown  in  the 
tender  monody  in  which  he  laments  his  “ dearest 
partner” — 

A Monody. 

“ What  dire  misfortune  hovers  o’er  my  head  ? 

Why  hangs  the  salt  dew  on  my  aching  eye? 

Why  doth  my  bosom  pant  so  sad,  so  sore. 

That  was  full  blithe  before  ? 

Bitter  occasion  prompts  the  untimely  sigh. 

Why  am  I punished  thus,  ye  angels,  why  ? 

A shepherd  swain  like  me,  of  harmless  guise. 

Whose  sole  amusement  was  to  feed  his  kine. 

And  tune  his  oaten  pipe  the  live  long  day. 

Could  he  in  aught  offend  the  avenging  skies. 

Or  wake  the  red-winged  thunderbolt  divine  ? 

Ah,  no,  of  simple  structure  was  his  lay. 

Yet  unprofaned  with  trick  of  city  art. 

Pure  from  the  head  and  glowing  from  the  heart. 

Thou  dear  memorial  of  a brother’s  love. 

Sweet  flute,  once  warbled  to  the  list’ning  grove, 

And  mastered  by  his  skilful  hand. 

How  shall  I now  command 

The  hidden  charms  that  lurk  within  thy  frame. 

Or  tell  his  gentle  fame  ?” 

The  poem,  a very  remarkable  production  for  a boy  of 
ten,  is  too  long  to  quote  in  its  entirety,  but  we  must  give 
the  concluding  lines; — 

“Thus  chanted  the  rude  youth  his  past’ral  strain, 

While  the  cold  earth  his  playmate’s  bosom  pressed ; 

And  now  the  sun,  slow  westing  to  the  main. 

Panted  to  give  his  wearied  coursers  rest ; 


The  azure  curtains  took  a crimson  stain. 

And  Thetis  shone  in  golden  garments  dressed. 

The  shepherd-minstrel  bent  his  homeward  way. 

And  brushed  the  dew-drops  from  the  glitt’ring  spray.” 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  beloved  brother,  Thomas 
determined  to  make  his  way  to  Dublin  and  there  seek  his 
fortune.  His  home  had  become  very  miserable, 
happiness  and  content  were  banished  by  his  father’s 
habits,  poverty’s  cold  hand  was  stealing  away  every 
comfort,  and  then  came  the  climax  of  the  boy’s  despair — 
his  mother  died.  With  two  shillings  in  his  pocket,  a 
change  of  linen,  and  the  second  volume  of  “Tom  Jones,” 
he  started  on  his  journey. 

For  some  time  he  beguiled  the  way  by  painting  to  him- 
self the  pleasures  of  the  capital,  but  darkness  fell,  and 
delightful  reveries  faded  before  the  necessity  of  looking 
for  a shelter  for  the  night.  He  saw  a lonely  cabin 
through  the  gathering  gloom,  and  turned  towards  it, 
hoping  to  find  much  needed  rest,  but  he  paused  on  the 
threshold  dismayed  at  the  miserable  scene  on  which  his 
eyes  fell.  Five  little  helpless  children  were  gathered 
round  a rude  coffin,  sobbing  for  the  mother  who  lay 
resting  there,  while  their  aged  grandmother  gazed  in 
tearless  sorrow  on  the  worn  face  of  the  corpse.  Young 
Dermody,  deeply  affected,  murmured  a word  of  sympathy, 
and  pressed  one  of  his  shillings  into  the  old  woman’s 
hand,  then  turned  to  resume  his  journey,  but  in  a moment 
retraced  his  steps  to  bestow  his  last  shilling  on  the 
sorrowing  grandmother.  No  other  shelter  was  near 
except  a dilapidated  monastery,  and  under  its  crumbling 
walls  the  tired  little  limbs  rested  for  a while,  and  the 
busy  brain  produced  some  very  admirable  stanzas  on  the 
lone  abbey  “ where  the  pale  grass  struggled  with  each 
wind.”  The  darkness  of  the  night,  the  gloom  of  the  ruin, 
the  depressing  scene  of  the  children  mourning  for  their 
mother,  and  the  separation  from  all  he  knew  and  loved, 
were  combining  to  overwhelm  the  boy  with  terror  and 
dismay,  when  to  his  great  relief  he  heard  the  voice  of  a 
carrier  who  called  encouragingly  to  his  horses  as  he 
journeyed  to  Dublin.  Dermody  dashed  from  the  monastery, 
told  his  doleful  tale,  and  found  a kind  and  helpful  friend 
who  enabled  him  to  accomplish  the  long  miles  that  lay 
between  him  and  the  Metropolis. 

(To  BE  Continued.) 
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MEMOIR  OF 

MENRY  JOY  M‘CRACKEN. 

By  the  Late  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D., 

Author  of  “ The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irish- 
men,” &c. 


CHAPTER  I.  (Continued). 
ETTERfrom  Miss  M.  M'Cracken  to  her  brother, 
respecting  the  disagreements  between  the  State 
prisoners  in  Kilmainham,  in  1797  : — 

“Dear  Harry — Well  knowing  the  candour  and 
generosity  of  your  heart,  I am  certain  an  explanation 
is  as  much  wished  for  by  you  as  by  the  person  to  whose 
peace  of  mind  it  is  -so  very  essential ; and  as  you  can 
never  find  him  alone,  would  it  not  be  better  to  come  to 
the  point  by  writing,  than  defer  it  until  it  is  perhaps  too 
late.  Besides,  it  would  agitate  and  affect  him  less,  and 
that  in  his  present  state  of  health  should  certainly  be 
considered.  Another  reason  why  a written  explanation 
should  be  proposed  is,  that  it  would  be  more  decisive 
and  less  liable  to  misrepresentation.  As  a simple  rela- 
tion of  facts  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  restore  harmony 
and  affection,  you,  whose  motives,  words  and  actions 
will  all  bear  the  strictest  investigation,  need  not  shrink 
from  it.  Ought  men  of  superior  sense  and  probity,  who 
have  long  enjoyed  mutual  esteem  and  confidence,  and 
who  never  for  an  instant  suspected  each  other’s  integrity, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  disunited  and  their  affections 
estranged  by  the  misrepresentation  of  fools  and  knaves, 
when  it  is  so  easy  to  come  to  a right  understanding  by 
declaring  the  truth.  If  anything  contrary  to  that  was 
requisite,  I would  not  urge  you.  For  much  as  I regard 
his  peace  of  mind,  and  much  as  I value  his  life,  if  both 
depended  on  it  I would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  wish  you  either  to  utter  or  to  sign  a falshood,  if  that 
were  necessary  to  restore  him.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of 
every  person  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others  as 
much  as  lies  in  his  power  ? Is  it  not  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  union  when  men  who,  from  the  first,  went  hand 
in  hand  endeavouring  to  promote  it,  are  thus  at  vari- 
ance ? Would  not  such  an  example  of  disunion  betwixt 
themselves  afford  a triumph  to  enemies  ? Will  they  not 


point  at  each  of  you,  saying,  ‘ see,  there  goes  a pro- 
moter of  union,  he  could  not  agree  with  his  own  friend.’ 
And  certainly  the  situation  of  your  families  is  deserving 
of  some  consideration  ; both  have  suffered  much  of  late 
from  a variety  of  causes,  and  ought  you  needlessly  to 
add  to  their  unhappiness?  You  are  above  that  narrow 
pride  so  very  inconsistent  with  real  dignity,  of  hesitat- 
ing to  make  the  first  advance,  or  I am  much  mistaken 
in  your  mind.  Sense  and  integrity  are  pearls  of  too 
great  price  to  be  cast  aside  for  every  failing  ; and  if  you 
both  examine  yourselves  you  will  find,  perhaps,  that 
there  are  very  few  for  whom  you  have  so  much  esteem 
and  affection  as  you  have  for  each  other.  Consider,  my 
dear  Harry,  how  much  is  at  stake.  I therefore  entreat 
you  will  seriously  reflect  on  the  subject;  and  remember 
that  an  entire  reconciliation  between  you  is  not  only  the 
earnest  wish  of  all  your  friends,  but  must  be  that  also 
of  every  friend  to  your  cause. — Your  ever  affectionate 
sister,  “ Mary  Ann  M'Cracken.” 

The  above  was  written  in  Dublin,  in  October,  1797 ; 
the  reconciliation  afterwards  took  place. 

The  letters  from  Henry,  during  the  period  of  his  con- 
finement, gave  full  account  of  the  scenes  of  wretchedness 
and  wickedness  that  were  familiar  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Dublin  prisons  at  that  period.  The  greater  part  of 
those  letters,  however,  were  stolen  from  his  sister,  and 
from  the  few  that  were  left  in  her  possession,  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken  : — 

From  H.  J.  M'Cracken  to  his  brother  John. 

“ December  13th,  1796. 

“ On  Sunday,  T.  Stewart  said  that  he  had  been  with 
Carhampton  about  getting  Potts  out  of  jail  on  bail,  and 
that  he  had  applied  for  T.  Gordon,  which  will  be  com- 
plied with,  if  proper  application  is  made.  Carhampton 
has  sworn  neither  Storey  nor  Cuthbert  will  get  out,  nor 
need  any  application  be  made  for  them.  Miss  Haslett 
died  this  morning  about  12  o’clock.” 

From  H.  J.  M'Cracken  to  his  sister. 

''  Kilmainham,  loth  Jan.,  1797. 

“ We  continue  to  pass  the  time  as  pleasantly  as  you 
can  imagine,  considering  that  we  think  as  little  of  the 
North  as  possible,  for  the  comparison  is  nothing  in 
favour  of  the  capital,  except  Mr.  Dixon  and  family  (who 
will  always  be  remembered  with  veneration  by  us)  they 
are  a set  of  gasconaders,  and  in  every  respect  unlike 
Northerners.  1 received  a note  from  Henry  Joy.  The 
person  you  heard  having  called  on  him  was  Bell  Martin, 
who  has  sworn  against  those  who  were  committed  to 
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Carrickfergus.  Since  that  I have  been  informed  that 
the  two  men  who  swore  against  T.  Richardson  and  my- 
self have  been  sent  on  board  a vessel.  Government 
despaired  of  their  evidence  being  worth  anything,  as 
they  had  already  perjured  themselves  by  deserting,  and 
no  County  Antrim  jury  would  listen  to  them. 

“H.  J.  M‘C.” 

From  H.  J.  M'Cracken  to  his  sister : — 

“The  Bastile,  2^th  April,  1797 

“On  Saturday,  nineteen  prisoners  arrived  here  from 
the  North  in  good  health  and  spirits.  When  they 
arrived  we  were  all  locked  up  in  our  separate  cells. 
Presently  the  door  was  opened  by  the  gaoler  who 
brought  in  Mr.  Kilbourne  and  Dr.  Crawford.  The 
gaoler  ordered  me  out,  as  those  prisoners  were  to  have 
that  room,  where  they  have  remained  ever  since,  having 
everything  comfortable,  but  very  closely  kept ; how- 
ever, we  send  them  under  the  door,  papers,  etc.,  etc., 
and  get  in  sometimes  to  chat  with  them.  The  other 
prisoners  were  divided  into  two  lots,  one  lot  has  got 
possession  of  the  ward  where  the  stag  was  kept.  (He 
is  gone  to  Down).  William  H.  Speers,  Dr.  Nixon,  J. 
Grier,  W.  Kane,  W.  Tempelton,  A.  Clarke,  J,  Haffey 
and  J.  Kennedy  are  amongst  those  with  whom  we  have 
a constant  communication.  J.  Burnside,  H.  M'Manus, 
R.  Neilson,  D.  Tolan,  H.  Kirkwood,  J.  Harrison,  J. 
Barrett,  and  T.  Jackson  are  confined  in  another  ward. 
I have  fixed  a string  out  of  D.  Shanagan’s  room  (where 
I now  stay)  to  their  ward,  by  which  1 send  wine,  etc., 
etc.,  accross  to  them,  J.  Burnside  being  their  agent. 
Hardly  were  they  arrived  when  J.  Richardson  came 
here  from  Newgate.” 

William  M‘C.  to  his  sister: — 

“ Kilmainham,  2gth  April,  1797. 

“The  day  before  yesterday  we  got  an  additional 
stool  to  sit  on,  which,  with  the  one  we  had  before,  will 
allow  six  out  of  nine  sitting  at  once,  before  we  could 
only  allow  three  to  sit  at  a time,  and  yesterday  we  got 
a very  great  comfort,  a wooden  bowl  to  wash  in.  My 
watch  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for  a looking-glass 
to  shave  myself  at. 

“ Wm.  M‘C .” 

From  the  State  prisoners  to  their  friends  : — 

“Kilmainham,  May  \ith,  1797. 

“To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  these  come  greeting, 
informing  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  undersigned 
that  they  are  in  good  health  and  high  spirits,  although 
reduced  in  their  finances  much,  being  now  closely 


confined  under  a new  charge,  and  allowed  only  goal 
allowances.  For  further  particulars  we  refer  you  to 
our  good  friend  the  doctor,  who  has  kindly  taken  charge 
of  this.  (Signed), 

“H.  J.  M'Cracken,  Robert  Neilson,  J.  Burnside, 
John  and  Alexander  Gordon.” 

From  H.  J.  M'Cracken: — 

“On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  June,  (1797),  Richardson, 
accompanied  by  a guard  with  drawn  bayonets,  and 
some  person  with  coloured  clothes,  came  into  the  room 
where  we  are  at  present  confined,  he  began  to  abuse  us 
in  the  most  opprobrious  manner,  without  the  least 
provocation  on  our  part,  calling  us  scoundrels,  villains, 
murderers,  etc.  After  a great  deal  of  such  abuse 
whicn  we  took  little  notice  of,  he  observed  that  we  all 
wore  green  stocks,  which,  with  many  imprecations  he 
threatened  to  cut  off  our  necks,  swearing  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  also  cut  our  throats,  and  actually 
attempted  to  put  his  threat  into  execution  by  drawing 
a knife  from  his  pocket,  but  was  prevented  by  the  people 
who  were  about.  He  then  swore  that  he  would  bring 
Lord  Carhampton  who  would  soon  put  his  threats  into 
execution  without  much  delay. 

From  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  to  his  sister: — 

“Kilmainham,  9th  June,  1797. 

“You  wish  to  know  how  we  are  situated.  Six  of  us 
are  now  confined  in  one  of  the  infirmaries  (the  women’s), 
without  being  permitted  the  use  of  the  yard,  and  receive 
no  other  support  than  gaol  allowance,  except  what  we 
furnish  ourselves  with . W e contrive  to  live  comfortably, 
cooking  day  about — some  of  ug  are  very  good  at  it,  and 
others  very  middling.  The  day  before  yesterday,  we 
saw  from  our  windows  two  militia-men  conducted  to  the 
park  by  all  the  military  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  there 
shot  for  being  United  Irishmen.  Last  night  the  gaol 
was  locked  up  by  Antrim  men,  who  were  very  much 
vexed  at  it,  we  knew  them,  they  were  the  last  recruits 
that  came  from  Belfast.  H.  J.  M‘C. 

From  H.  J.  M'Cracken  to  his  sister: — 

“Kilmainham,  19th  November,  1797. 

“Yesterday  two  men  were  executed  in  front  of  the 
gaol,  for  robbing  the  mail,  they  died  with  great  fortitude. 
It  gives  me  a sort  of  carelessness  about  death  to  see  such 
sights.  One  of  the  unfortunate  men,  John  Bynge, 
worked  in  Belfast  with  a Charles  Davis  at  the  time  I 
was  taken  up,  he  knew  me  very  well,  and  lamented  that 
he  was  to  die  for  a crime  he  was  ashamed  of,  and  not 
for  the  cause  of  his  country.” 
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From  Jolin  M'Cracken  to  his  brother: — 

Belfast,  26th  July,  1797. 

“ Dear  Harry — I am  sorry  to  hear  that  your  health 
has  been  worse  than  usual,  and  that  some  late  occur- 
rences have  rendered  your  present  situation  more 
unpleasant.  However,  I hope  you  will  come  to  a right 
understanding  again,  and  not  afford  a subject  for 
rejoicing  to  your  enemies.  For  some  time  past  I have 
been  loitering  my  time  at  Moneymore,  where  an 
opportunity  of  writing  to  you  was  not  to  be  found,  and 
I had  nothing  to  tell  you  of  except  the  barbarities  com- 
mitted on  the  innocent  country  people  by  the  yeomen 
and  Orangemen.  The  practice  now  among  them  is  to 
hang  men  up  by  the  heels  with  a rope  full  of  twist,  by 
which  means  the  sufferer  whirls  round  like  a bird 
roasting  at  the  fire,  during  which  he  is  lashed  with  belts 
&c.,  to  make  him  tell  where  arms  are  concealed. 

Last  week  near  Dungannon,  a young  man  being 
tortured  in  this  manner  called  to  his  father  for  assistance, 
who  being  inflamed  at  the  sight,  struck  one  of  the  party 
a blow  with  his  turf  spade,  but  alas!  his  own  life  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  rashness,  his  entrails  were  torn  out  and 
exposed  on  a thorn  bush. 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  many  barbarities 
daily  practised  about  the  County  Tyrone,  likewise 
Armagh  and  Antrim.  I suppose  you  have  heard  of  the 
engagement  between  the  Kerry  Militia  and  the  orange- 
men  at  Stewartslown. 

The  Kerry  Militia  being  mostly  Catholics  had  of 
course  a dislike  to  Orangemen,  and  the  Stewartstown 
people  being  mostly  Orange,  were  ready  to  pick  a quarrel. 

The  Militia  were  on  their  march  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Coleraine  up  the  country,  and  on  the  12th  July, 
marched  into  Stewartstown,  where  being  drawn  up  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  billets,  were  crowded  very  much 
by  a number  of  persons  wearing  orange  cockades.  The 
sergeant  with  his  halberd  kept  off  the  crowd.  When 
the  men  were  billeted,  ten  fell^to  the  share  of  a shop- 
keeper named  Parks,  an  old  customer  of  our  house,  who 
would  not  receive  them,  nor  even  pay  them,  but  would 
find  them  beds  which  they  did  not  object  to,  until  they 
saw  that  the  beds  were  not  fit  for  any  animals  but  pigs 
to  lie  on.  Of  course  they  refused,  and  were  for  making 
good  their  billets.  A scuffle  ensued  and  Parks  snatched 
a bayonet  from  some  yeoman  and  stabbed  one  of  the 
men,  which  brought  on  an  engagement  with  stones, 
arms  having  been  taken  from  the  Militia  by  their  officer. 

This  continued  a long  time,  when  the  light  horse 


(under  Captain  Arsdall,  the  same  who  at  Dungannon 
rode  over  the  people  at  a funeral  there),  were  called 
out  on  the  Kerrymen,  cut  down  two  and  look  three 
prisoners,  thus  taking  from  the  small  party  five  men. 
The  remainder  then  in  the  streets  amounting  to  about 
ten  made  to  a house  where  their  arms  were  in,  and  stood 
on  the  defensive,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  horse, 
the  Scotch  fencibles,  and  about  300  yeomen.  They 
kept  up  a continual  fire  from  the  house,  which  killed 
three  yeomen,  two  light  horsemen,  one  horse,  one 
Scotch  fencible,  and  wounded  some  more.  Their 
amunition  being  out,  and  a hundred  English  fencibles 
coming  into  the  town,  they  threw  their  arms  out  of  the 
house  and  surrendered  at  discretion,  but,  horrid  to  tell, 
the  yeomen  butchered  a number  in  cold  blood,  and  shot 
Sergeant  Mahony  from  a window  of  the  market-house 
while  taking  up  to  the  barrack.  Another  man  who 
had  been  in  Mr.  Teaker’s  house,  where  he  was  billeted, 
was  hunted  through  the  Diamond  and  fell  with  thirty 
shots  through  him.  Another  of  them  being  billeted  on 
one  Smith,  a yeoman,  was  comforting  Smith’s  wife  and 
children  as  Smith  was  killed  by  a random  shot.  The 
poor  militia  man  was  in  the  act  of  giving  money  to  the 
children  when  he  was  stabbed  by  the  horsemen.  I am 
assured  that  but  two  of  the  seven  Kerry  men  died  fairly. 
The  day  after  this.  Lord  Blaney,  with  a party  of 
ninety  heavy  and  twenty  light  horse,  espied  four  of  this 
regiment,  but  men  who  were  not  of  the  same  party  ; 
they  were  sent  forward  to  Dungannon  for  billets  for 
the  grenadier  company,  and  had  been  in  Moneymore 
at  the  time  of  the  affray  in  Stewartstown,  and  I myself 
saw  them  go  through  towards  Cookstown.  When  they 
saw  the  horsemen  they  thought  it  best  to  take  into  a 
field  and  lie  down  for  fear  of  being  insulted  by  the 
horsemen,  but.  Lord  Blaney  spying  them,  ordered  the 
horse  to  pursue ; and,  although  the  sergeant  told  his 
business  and  wished  to  show  his  written  order,  Blaney 
would  not  hear  them,  but  immediately  fell  to  at  them 
sword  in  hand.  The  poor  fellows  made  a gallant 
resistance  and  fought  their  way  through  the  whole  horse, 
until  the  ditch  stopping  them,  two  were  killed,  and  the 
sergeant  got  into  a house  where  he  was  saved  by  the 
women.  The  corporal  got  into  a barn  and  withstood 
the  whole  horsemen  for  an  hour.  At  length  he  fell 
covered  with  innumerable  wounds,  and  Lieut. -Col. 
Blaney  even  after  he  was  dead  cut  his  throat  with  his 
sword.  Thus  died  ten  of  the  gallant  Kerry  Militia, 
lamented  by  every  human  or  honest  man  in  the  country. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

John  M'Cracken.” 

(To  be  Continued). 
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A Rallying  Call. 

Hurrah  ! hurrah  ! glad  tidings  come 
From  o’er  the  western  main, 

A hundred  thousand  Irishmen 
Are  thronging  home  again  ! 

To  plant  our  glorious  flag  once  more 
Where  oft  before  it  waved 
On  every  hillside  of  our  land 
Too  long,  too  long  enslaved. 

That  grand  old  flag  ! that  dear  old  flag 
Which  proudly  fluttered  o’er 
Brave  Meagher  and  his  gallant  hearts 
On  many  a field  of  gore. 

It  floated  high  at  Fontenoy, 

Benburb,  and  Yellow  Ford, 

’Twill  float  again  when  Irishmen 
Seek  freedom  by  the  sword. 

The  sneering  Saxon  thinks  that  he 
Has  humbled  to  the  dust 
The  martial  spirit  of  our  sires, 

That  freedom’s  sword  will  rust. 

So  let  him  dream,  perhaps,  some  morn 
He’ll  find  its  edge  too  keen 
As  it  flashes  bright  in  the  sunlight 
Beneath  the  gold  and  green  ! 

Our  exiled  brethren  in  the  west 
Are  eager  for  the  fray. 

Shall  we  at  home  stand  idly  by 
While  comes  that  blessed  day 
When  England’s  rag  shall  be  no  more 
By  Irish  zephyrs  fanned, 

But  the  emerald  sheen  of  our  flag  of  green 
Be  seen  throughout  the  land  ? 

Then  brothers,  arm  ! our  cause  is  just. 

And  when  their  squadrons  come 
Be  sure  that  we  are  ready  too 
To  greet  the  rolling  drum 
Heralding  freedom  to  our  Isle. 

We  wait  the  day  with  pride — 

When  on  our  shore  their  cannons  roar 
Let  cowards  stand  aside  ! 

Kerry.  M.  P'. 


Among  the  Claddagh  Fishermen. 

HE  scattered  village  of  Claddagh,  situated  on  the 
suburbs  of  Galway  and  close  beside  its  bay,  had 
some  years  ago  several  hundreds  of  a population,  which 
number  is  now  considerably  reduced,  but  many  of  the 
ancient  customs  still  survive,  and  the  tourist  who  visits 
the  Western  part  of  our  island  seldom  forgets  to  see  the 
Claddagh  fisherman  in  reality.  Robust  and  strong,  he 
enjoys  the  healthful  breeze  wafted  from  across  the 
Atlantic  into  his  thatched  cottage,  and,  while  noted  for 
the  extreme  of  honesty  in  all  his  dealings,  he  is  celebrated 
also  for  his  superstition,  believing  in  every  one  of  the 
“ pishroges,”  from  “ Will  o’  the  Wisp”  downwards. 
Scarcely  if  ever  does  he  associate  with  the  other  people 


of  the  town,  being  always  content  to  remain  within  the 
confines  of  his  own  territory.  In  olden  times  the 
Claddagh  people  elected  their  own  king,  who  settled  all 
matters  of  dispute,  and  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  the 
Claddaghman  rarely  ever  appeals  to  law  as  a means  of 
redress,  and  the  local  courts  are  invariably  free  from  his 
presence  as  a litigant.  He  is  always  found  willing  to 
converse  in  the  old  tongue,  a matter  which  is  pleasing  to 
note,  and  when  taking  a walk  around  his  village  on  a 
fine  evening  you  may  find  him  seated  on  a block  of 
timber  with  many  others  discussing  the  fishery  prospects 
and  other  matters  in  the  vernacular.  Some  say  the 
Claddagh  man  is  of  Spanish  origin,  but  one  fails  now  to 
find  the  slightest  trace  of  that  cast  in  his  countenance. 
He  is  very  innocent  when  compared  with  the  up-to-date 
people  bordering  on  his  domain,  is  ever  ready  to  avoid  a 
snap-shot,  while  always  willing  to  accept  a coin  that 
may  procure  him  “ tobac.”  He  reminds  one  of  the  days 
when  the  “ new  woman”  was  a dream  of  the  future  and 
the  bicycle  only  existed  in  imagination. 

John  J.  Burke. 


Na  h=abair  Horn  go  bhfuil  Eire  marbh. 

Ná  h-abair  Horn  go  bhfuil  Eire  marbh, 

Gan  dóchas  saoirse,  neirt  ná  réim', 

Go  bhfuil  gach  aon  smuaine  sonais  follamh, 

'S  go  mbeidh  si  coidhche  faoi  chuing  a's  péin  ; 

Go  bhfuil  a clanna  chó  fhad  faoi  dhaoirse 
Nach  féidir  leosan  aon  iarrachd  mhór 
Do  dheunamh  a ris  ar  son  a saoirse, 

'S  go  mbeidhid  go  siorruidhe  ag  silleadh  deór. 

Amach  go  deó  le  smuaintibh  mar  iad 

Nach  fill  le  h-aon  fhear  do  labhairt  os  árd, 

Nach  fill  le  h-Eireannui’bh  chó  fhad  a’s  beidhid 
Aon  mhilliiin  treun-fhear  a gcrich  na  mbárd ! 

Is  cuma  chó  fhad  bhias  neul  na  h-oidhche 
Ag  clúdugh’  tire  faoi  smuid  a's  ceó, 

Má  bhidheann  a clanna  ag  faire  coidhche, 

NÍ  fheudann  an  namhaid’a  gclaoi  go  deó! 

Feuch  ar  an  tir  bhig  shean  na  Gréige 
Do  bhi  faoi  dhaoirse  dá  mhile  bhliadhan. 

A’s  dubhairt  an  domhan  mór  go  raibh  dubh  euga 
Ag  teacht  d’a  clúdugh’  go  grod  ’.s  go  dian. 

Acht  maireann  Gréig  fós  a’s  ni’l  si  claoidhte, 

Chó  saor  an  diu  i a’s  bhi  si  fad  ó 
’Nuair  chonnarc  a h-óg-mhná,  ar  shlébhtibh  suidhte, 
Cabhlach  na  Bérseach  sgriosta  go  deó. 

Acht  nior  chaill  Gréigigh  canamhan  a dtire, 

Nior  labhradh  leosan  ó’n  altóir  Dé 
Teanga  na  namhad  do  bhi  d’a  ndaoradh. 

Mar  deuntar  in  Eirinn  a rith  gach  lae. 

A’s  deuntar  fós  é ’snah-áitibh  ’nn  a maireann 
Sean  theanga  thioramhuil  na  sinnsear  mór 
Do  throid  fá  mhaitheas  a gclann ’s  a bhfuireann, 

Sul  bribeadh  cléirigh  le  gealladh  ’gus  or. 

Aontuighdis  Eireannulgh  go  dluth  le  chéile, 

Cuirthear  troid  um  cine  agus  creideamh  faoi, 

A’s  ni  fad  go  mbeidh  saoirse  a " dtir  na  féile,” 

Gan  cumhachd  ag  daoinibh  an  domhain  d’a  claoi. 

T.O.R. 
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A Transient  Love. 


Again  that  voice  ! and  in  mine  ear 
I hear  the  song  of  wood-land  bird, 

The  drip  of  silver  water-fall, 

The  gentle  breeze  that  scarcely  stirr'd 
The  early  autumn-tinted  leaves, 

The  plash  of  oar  in  rippled  lake. 

The  shout  of  merry  youths  who  strive 
The  echoes  of  the  hills  to  wake. 

The  laughter  light  and  voices  gay 
Of  maidens  on  the  heights  above, 

And  sweetest  of  all  sounds  to  me 
The  low  soft  wooing  words  of  love. 

Again  those  eyes  ! and  to  my  sight 
Rises  a vision  sweet  and  fair, 

A paradise  of  gorse-clothed  hills. 

And  flowers  that  scent  the  balmy  air. 

Long  stretches  of  bright  sunlit  woods. 

The  glassy  lake,  the  mountains  bold 
That  circle  round  it  and  uprear 

To  heaven  their  heads,  now  crowned  with  gold. 

The  gold  rays  of  the  setting  sun  ; 

The  azure  opal-tinted  skies  ; 

And  more  than  fairest  scenes  to  me 
The  tender  gaze  of  two  dark  eyes. 

Alas,  alas  ! that  voice  is  mute. 

Those  eyes  have  lost  their  light  for  me. 

In  dreams  alone  I see  and  hear. 

That  gaze,  those  words,  whose  memory 
Is  all  I now  can  call  mine  own ; 

We  who  have  met,  hand  clasped  in  hand. 

Eyes  reading  in  each  others  eyes 
The  science  that  hearts  understand, 

With  hand  that  scarce  touched  other  hand, 

And  cold  averted  eyes  have  met, 

Alas,  alas ! that  hearts  so  soon 

Should  learn  to  love — and  to  forget ! 

Dillon  Brabazon. 


St.  Columcille  and  the  Horse. 


Bt.  Columcille’s  Day,  falling  on  June  8th,  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  is  widely  observed 
throughout  the  North,  and  especially  in  Donegal,  his 
native  territory.  He  was  the  greatest  Irish-born  saint, 
Patrick,  the  apostle  and  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  having 
been  a native  of  France  or  Scotland.  St.  Adamnan’s  life 
of  Columcille  retords  many  traditions  of  signs  and 
presages  which  preceded  the  saint’s  death.  Here  is  one 
told  by  an  aged  man,  an  eye-witness,  to  Adamnan  in 
his  boyhood.  “ In  that  night  in  wnich  St.  Columcille 
by  a happy  and  blessed  death  passed  away  from  earth 


to  heaven,  I and  other  men  with  me,  while  labouring  in 
the  taking  of  fish  in  the  valley  of  the  fishful  river  Finn, 
saw  the  whole  space  of  the  aerial  sky  illuminated. 
Struck  by  the  suddenness  of  this  miracle,  we  lifted  up 
our  eyes  and  turned  them  to  the  east,  and,  lo,  there 
appeared  as  it  were  some  very  great  fiery  pillar,  which, 
as  it  ascended  upward  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
appeared  to  us  to  enlighten  the  whole  world,  even  as 
the  summer’s  noonday  sun.”  In  striking  contrast  to 
this  sublime  spectacle  which  the  simple,  faithful  fishers 
of  the  Finn  Valley  believed  to  be  a miraculous  omen 
presaging  the  death  of  the  holy  Collumcille,  is  the 
following  story  of  the  horse,  told  likewise  by  Adamnan, 
in  which  the  tender  kindness  of  the  saint  to  God’s 
creatures  is  beautifully  illustrated.  We  are  reminded 
by  it  of  Coleridge’s  beautiful  lines — 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 

For  the  dear  Lord  who  loveth  us 
He  loved  and  made  them  all. 

St.  Adamnan  is  describing  how  St.  Columcille  had  a 
certain  knowledge  of  his  coming  death,  and  proceeds  as 
follows — 

“ After  this  the  saint  goes  out  of  the  granary  and 
returning  to  the  monastery  sits  down  at  the  halfway,  in 
which  place  a cross,  afterwards  fixed  in  a millstone  and 
standing  at  this  day,  is  to  be  seen  at  the  side  of  the  road. 
And  while  the  saint  feeble  with  age,  as  I said  before,  sat 
down  for  a little  while  and  rested  in  that  place,  behold, 
there  comes  up  to  him  the  white  horse,  that  faithful 
servant,  mark  you,  that  used  to  carry  the  milk  pails 
between  the  cow-pasture  and  the  monastery.  This 
creature  then  coming  up  to  the  saint,  wonderful  to  say, 
putting  its  head  in  his  bosom,  as  I believe  under  the 
inspiration  of  God,  knowing  that  his  master  would  soon 
depart  from  him  and  that  he  would  see  his  face  no  more, 
began  to  utter  plaintive  moans,  and  as  if  a man,  to  shed 
tears  in  abundance  into  the  saint’s  lap,  and  so  to  weep, 
frothing  greatly.  Which,  when  the  attendant  saw, 
he  began  to  drive  away  that  weeping  mourner,  but  the 
saint  forbade  him,  saying  : “ Let  him  alone,  as  he  loves 
me  so  ; let  him  alone,  that  into  this  my  bosom  he  may 
pour  out  the  tears  of  this  most  bitter  lamentation. 
Behold  thou,  even  seeing  that  thou  art  a man,  and 
hast  a rational  soul,  couldst  in  no  way  know  anything 
about  my  departure  except  what  I myself  have  lately 
shown  to  thee,  but  to  this  brute  animal,  destitute  of 
reason,  in  what  way  soever  the  Maker  hath  willed.  He 
hath  revealed  that  his  master  is  about  to  go  away  from 
him.  So  saying,  he  blessed  his  sorrowing  servant  the 
horse.” 
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Notes  and  News. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 


O R some  time  we  have  realised  the  necessity  of 
bringing  The  Shan  Van  Vocht  more  into 
touch  with  the  times  we  live  in.  We  chronicle 
the  events  of  historic  ’98,  from  month  to  month, 
and  have  published  a history  of  the  last  era  of 
Irish  revolution  ; we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
honour  the  memories  of  Ireland’s  illustrious 
dead,  but  except  in  our  reports  of  the  Literary,  Gaelic,  and 
Amnesty  Societies,  we  have  scarcely  alluded  to  the  events  pas- 
sing in  the  world.  We  were  prompted  to  preserve  this  silence, 
partly  from  a desire  to  stand  entirely  aloof  from  the  fray  of 
party  politics  which,  for  some  years  back,  has  so  bitterly  divid- 
ed the  people  of  Ireland  ; but  in  the  past  few  months  we  have 
realised  that  this  lamentable  party  warfare  is  practically  over 
in  Ireland.  The  newspapers  and  the  “leaders”  on  either  side, 
keep  up  a show  of  it ; but  the  country  as  a whole  has  happily 
abandoned  any  intense  partisan  interest  in  the  suicidal  civil 
war,  the  combatants  have  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  young 
men  and  boys,  growing  into  men,  see  no  necessity  why  they 
should  dispute  as  to  who  is  to  take  the  lead  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  ; perhaps  they  have  realised  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  or  lost  there,  and  that  they,  themselves, 
are  of  more  importance  to  Ireland,  and  more  powerful  to  ad- 
vance her  than  any  of  the  M.P’s.  We  have  heard  loud  lamen- 
tations, from  many  quarters,  as  to  the  retrogression  of  the  Irish 
cause,  and  on  hearing  them  can  only  laugh  in  kindly  scorn. 
There  has  never  been  better  reason  to  hope  for  Ireland  than  at 
the  present  day.  The  cause  has  not  retrograded,  but  advanced 
with  one  bold  stride  into  a position  of  unassailable  strength. 
As  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  not  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Ireland  a single  newspaper  which  devotes  its  columns  to  en- 
lightening the  people  in  an  unprejudiced  fashion  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  National  cause.  In  the  papers  that 
come  from  the  provinces  we  rejoice  to  observe  now  and 
then  a really  National  ring  ; but  then,  these  papers  are,  as 
a rule,  bound  to  one  or  other  of  the  political  parties» 
and  bound  to  devote  the  main  part  of  their  space  to  the 
report  of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  and  the  discussions  of 
local  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  Dublin  Press  is  even  more 
partisan  in  spirit  and  can  scarcely  look  beyond  the  narrow  ring 
within  which  Irish  leaders  of  every  section  are  warring  with  each 
other,  and  ignores  the  existence  of  the  Irish  race  in  America) 
carefully  excluding  all  news  as  to  what  is  astir  over  the  ocean. 
Space  can  be  found  to  insert  column  after  column  recording  the 
horrible  annals  of  London  crime,  the  murders,  divorces,  suicideS) 
and  executions,  with  all  the  hideous  details  of  the  latter.  Rail- 
way accidents,  conflagrations,  disasters  at  sea  are  dealt  with  at 
length,  while  the  Amnesty  movement  is  unreported  or  ignomini- 
ously  cornei'ed  ; except,  when  as  at  present,  all  the  world  is 
talking  of  it.  The  society  beauty,  the  music-hall  favourite,  the 
royal  Derby  winner,  are  the  subject  of  paragraphs  and  portrai- 
ture in  papers  founded  by  the  people’s  money  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  National  cause,  but  which  affect  to  ignore 
what  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words 

Ireland  a Nation. 


It  is  time  that  some  one  should  speak  out  boldly  to  break 
through 

The  Conspiracy  of  Silence 
into  which  the  Dublin  Press  seems  to  have  entered  with 
regard  to  the  progress  of  the  National  cause  outside  the 
narrow  fighting  ring  of  party  politics.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to 
preach  revolution,  but  there  is  no  restraint  put  upon  our  re- 
porting the  doings  of  revolutionists,  insurgents,  conspirators  in 
Matabeleland,  Johannesburg,  Cuba,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  so 
long  as  their  proceedings  come  before  the  public  and  are  matters 
of  general  interest.  We  have  a perfect  right  to  do  so,  and  we 
shall  henceforth  avail  ourselves  of  that  right.  Our  space  is 
limited,  but  every  inch  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Ireland’s  nationhood,  and  those  who  support  us  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us  had  we  any  lower  aim.  In  a few  pages 
we  can  monthly  compress  a record  of  every  incident  which  is 
of  permanent  importance  to  “ the  cause,”  and  which  will  give 
our  readers  a right  understanding  of  the  events  of  the  day  as 
they  affect  the  destiny  of  Ireland. 

The  Rotunda  Convention. 

Dublin  will  be  in  the  first  week  of  September  the  scene  of  a 
Convention  at  which  delegates  representing  various  political 
bodies  throughtout  the  country  and  abroad  will  meet  to  discuss 
with  the  members  of  Parliament  and  clergy  present  the  best 
means  of  carrying  on  the  struggle  to  obtain  a measure  of  Home 
Rule  by  constitutional  methods,  that  is,  by  the  continuance  of 
the  political  strife  which  has  been  carried  on  with  varying 
success  for  the  past  seventeen  years.  This  Convention  aims  at 
reconciling  Ireland  to  take  her  place  within  the  British  Empire, 
conditional  to  her  receiving  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  the 
right  of  self-government. 

The  October  Convention. 

A manifesto  has  been  issued,  signed  by  the  Parliamentary 
followers  of  Mr.  J.  Redmond,  announcing  that  they  will  hold  a 
Convention  on  the  day  following  the  usual  Parnell  Anniversary 
in  October.  This  party  works  to  obtain  for  Ireland  the  right 
of  self-government  within  the  dominion  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  advocates  a continuance  of  the  Parliamentary  agitation 
which  has  been  on  trial  for  the  last  seventeen  years. 

Manifesto  of  the  Irish  National  Alliance. 

The  Council  of  The  Irish  Natiojtal  Alliance  have  issued  a 
manifesto  setting  forth  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention in  SeptembeiTast,  when  Irish  delegates  from  the  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  Africa,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
declared  in  favour  of  the  complete  liberation  of  Ireland.  The 
manifesto  states  that  in  seventeen  years  of  agitation  and  vast 
expenditure  Parliamentary  methods  have  proved  a complete 
failure.  “ During  these  years  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  and  more  of  her  children  lost  to  Ireland  than  would  have 
been  slain  in  war,  and  for  all  we  have  naught  but  the  proposal 
to  give  constitutional  means  a fair  trial.  They  have  got  a 
fair  trial.  The  Irish  people  stood  by  patiently  while  they 
were  being  humbugged.  They  must  do  so  no  longer.  There 
is  no  hope  for  Ireland  within  the  scope  of  the  British  Consti" 
tution.  To  revolution  alone  she  must  look  for  redemption.” 

The  “Irish  Republic”  on  the  Convention. 

Commenting  on  the  manifesto  issued  by  the  Irish  National 
Alliance,  The  Irish  Republic  (New  York)  writes  as  follows  : — 
“ Its  declarations  must  be  taken  to  heart  by  every  honest  man 
of  the  race.  Not  one  minute  is  it  possible  to  remain  within 
the  Constitution  if  you  would  save  Ireland.  The  Irish  question 
then  narrows  itself  down  to  either  a province  of  the  British 
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Empire,  with  or  without  some  sort  of  a local  le^slaturc,  or  an 
independent  nation  with  a jfovernment  of  the  people  by  the 
people.  We  have  come  in  earnest  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Henceforth  there  can  be  only  two  Irish  parties,  the  West 
British  or  Constitutionalist  and  the  Nationalist.  And  no 
Nationalist  can  afford  to  do  any  coquetting  or  trimming  with 
the  West  Britishers.  He  must  take  the  Constitutional  Home 
Ruler  for  what  he  is,  an  English  Provincialist,  and  go  his  way, 
The  Home  Ruler  must  furthermore  be  looked  upon  as  quite  as 
inimical  and  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  Nationality  as  were  the 
oyalists  during  the  American  revolution.’’ 

The  L.\nd  Bill,  the  Lords,  .-vno  the  Commons. 

The  most  interesting  point  for  Northern  farmers  in  regard  to 
the  Land  Bill  should  be  the  fact  that  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  those  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  opposing  the  tenants’  interests  were  those  who  in  the  last 
few  years  have  put  themselves  in  the  front  of  the  agitation  in 
favour  of  the  Union.  Perhaps  the  shrewd  Ulster  tenant- 
farmers  will  at  last  realise  that  they  have  been  made  tools  of 
by  Lord  Londonderry,  Lord  Templetown  (organiser  of  the 
Unionist  Clubs),  and  Colonel  Saunderson  (commander-in-chief 
of  the  loyal  army  of  Ulster).  It  should  not  be  hard  to  prove 
to  the  Ulster  tenantry  that  the  frenzied  loyalty  of  these  gentle- 
men has  not  been  entirely  disinterested. 

Orange  but  Irish. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Orange  tenant  farmers  of  Ulster  to  the 
Tory  party  has  something  pathetic  about  it,  and  their  devotion 
has  surely  deserved  a better  return.  Going  back  to  the  election 
preceding  the  passing  of  the  Land  Bill  of ’8i,  how  disinterested, 
how  blindly  and  foolishly  unselfish  was  the  conduct  of  these 
men  who  rallied  round  the  banner  of  their  landlords,  and  did 
all  they  could  to  keep  in  power  a Tory  Government  from  which 
no  measure  of  land-reform  could  be  hoped.  With  a wild  en- 
thusiasm, worthy  of  a better  cause,  they  raised  their  party  cries, 
“ Disraeli  against  Gladstone,”  “England  against  Russia.”  They 
had  painted  on  their  new  banners,  in  lieu  of  William  crossing 
the  Boyne,  Disraeli  and  Salisbury  returning  from  Berlin,  bring- 
ing “peace  with  honour,”  and  the  addition  of  Cyprus  to  the 
British  Empire.  Times  have  changed  since  then,  and  we 
believe  the  Orangemen  are  beginning  to  realise  that  they  are 
Irishmen,  and  that  after  all  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  concerns 
them  more  than  the  cession  of  Cyprus.  It  is  a sign  of  the  times 
that  the  attitude  of  Colonel  Saunderson,  on  the  Land  Bill,  has 
created  profound  resentment  even  in  his  own  constituency  of 
Armagh,  and  in  Portadown,  the  chief  stronghold  ofOrangeism. 
Dr.  Kane,  who  has  always  been  more  a man  of  the  people,  has 
taken  the  side  of  the  people  in  this  matter,  even  at  the  expense 
of  a breach  of  old  friendships  ; but  the  stand  he  has  taken  is 
infinitely  to  his  credit. 


AMNESTY. 

Belfast  was  on  the  17th  of  August  the  scene  of  a very  small 
procession  and  a very  Ijig  row.  The  demonstration  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  English  Press  generally  as  the  result  of  the 
Government’s  action  in  releasing  John  Daly  and  his  com- 
panions, and  the  moral  deduced  by  these  sapient  moulders  of 
public  opinion  is  that  no  more  prisoners  should  be  released,  or 
the  peace  of  Belfast  will  again  be  broken  by  Amnesty  agitators 
too  exuberantly  rejoicing.  It  is  necessary  for  us,  writing  from 
the  centre  of  disturbance  and  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
to  contradict  these 

Lying  Statements  of  the  English  Press. 

The  procession  in  question  was  organised  and  announced  by 
placard  several  weeks  before  any  rumour  of  the  release  of  Daly 
was  hinted  at.  It  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  an  Amnesty 
demonstration  at  all,  but  the  outcome  of  a desire  of  a few  irre- 
sponsible persons  to  get  up  a procession  on  the  old  party  lines, 
a sort  of  response  to  the  usual  twelfth  of  July  walk  of  the 
Orangemen  in  Belfast.  The  Belfast  Amnesty  Association  was 


the  first  to  see  the  danger  of  awakening  this  miserable  party 
feeling,  and  on  Wednesday,  August  12th,  at  a public  meeting, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Henry  Dobbin,  resolutions  were  passed 
dissociating  the  Amnesty  Association  from  the  proposed  pro- 
cession, and  advising  those  who  had  the  National  cause  at 
heart  to  abstain  from  sharing  in  it.  Placards  were  posted 
through  the  town  remonstrating  against  the  procession,  and 
this  remonstrance  was  immediately  backed  by  a like  protest 
from  the  National  Union  of  Ulster,  a body  which  has  been 
mainly  occupied  with  furthering  a land  agitation  amongst  Pro- 
testant tenant-farmers  in  the  North,  but  which  now  announced 
itself  boldly  in  favour  of  Amnesty,  but  opposed  to  the  bogus 
procession.  The  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry,  on  learning  that  the  demonstration  had  been  got 
up  by  irresponsible  persons,  and  without  any  warrant  from  the 
Amnesty  Association  or  any  guiding  body,  issued  a circular 
advising  against  it.  As  a result  the  procession  was  of  very 
small  dimensions,  and  after  a desperate  march  through  an 
overwhelming  stone-throwing  mob  to  a hill  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  all  dispersed  without  anything  in  the  way  of  a regular 
meeting  coming  off. 

Th6  Belfast  Unionist  Papers 
without  exception  speak  approvingly  of  the  prompt  action  o^ 
the  Amnesty  Association,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  observe  that 
the  Northern  Whig  and  Ulster  Echo  adopted  a most  liberal 
tone,  claiming  on  behalf  of  the  Nationalists  of  Belfast  the  right 
to  have  a procession  if  they  so  desired.  Evidently  these  papers 
recognised  that  the  Orange  drums  of  the  12th  had  more  to  do 
with  inciting  this  demonstration  than  the  protext  of  demanding 
Amnesty.  The  Echo,  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Witness 
(official  organ  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly),  has  of 
late  published  in  its  columns  a memoir  of  H.  J.  M‘Cracken, 
from  the  pen  of  Rev.  W.  Latimer,  a Presbyterian  divine,  and 
the  Northern  Whig  has  also  shown  signs  of  being  in  sympathy 
with  the  higher  Nationalism,  having  published,  not  long  ago,  as 
a serial,  Standish  O’Grady’s  splendid  prose  epic,  “The  Coming 
of  Cuchullin  but  a more  delightful  sign  of  the  times  is  the  fact 
that  the  Belfast  News-Letter,  the  most  powerful  Orange  paper 
in  Ulster,  as  a result  of  the  indiscreet  interference  of  Dublin 
Castle  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  riot,  was  moved  to  declare, 
“ If  this  be  a specimen  of  Dublin  Castle  Rule,  the  sooner  we 
have  a change  the  better.”  This  reads  like  United  Ireland  in 
the  old  fighting -days,  and  who  knows  but  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
before  he  has  done  with  Ireland  may  have  imposed  upon  him 
the  task  of 

Suppressing  The  “Belfast  News-Letter.” 

On  Wednesday,  August  12th,  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Belfast  Amnesty  Association,  referred  to  above,  the  news 
was  announced  of  the  Government’s  intention  to  release  John 
Daly  and  three  of  the  political  prisoners  in  Portland.  Messages 
of  congratulations  were  at  once  wired  by  Mr.  H.  Dobbin,  Vice- 
President,  to  the  Amnesty  Association  in  London,  and  to  the 
men  in  Limerick  with  whom  this  agitation  started,  and  who 
have,  all  along,  stood  in  the  front  of  the  movement.  Their 
persistence  in  keeping  the  case  of  John  Daly  to  the  front,  and 
drawing  universal  attention  to  him,  by  securing  his  unopposed 
return  as  representative  of  the  city,  has  at  length  been  rewarded. 
To  no  one  individual  is  the  gratitude  of  the  released  prisoners 
and  their  friends  owing  in  greater  measure  than  to  Miss  Maude 
Gonne,  whose  unceasing  championship  on  their  behalf,  and 
whose  generosity  has  afforded  an  example  to  stir  the  apathetic 
and  the  hopeless  into  action.  She  has  been,  indeed,  the  inspir- 
ing genius  of  this  agitation  from  first  to  last. 

The  Streets  of  Limerick  Illuminated. 

When  the  new's  arrived  that  John  Daly  was  at  last  free 
Limerick  was  the  scene  of  general  rejoicing.  A public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  presided  over  by  Mr.  T.  M'Knight. 
Congratulatory  speeches  were  made,  and  a telegram  read  an- 
nouncing John  Daly’s  arrival  in  London;  bonfires  and  tar- 
barrels  were  set  ablaze  and  candles  lighted  in  many  windows, 
but  the  rejoicing  here  and  throughout  the  country  has  given 
place  to  a feeling  of  horror  and  indignation  on  the  discovery 
of  the  fact  that  two  of  the  released  are  hopelessly  insane,  and 
others  still  in  bondage  are  declared  to  be  in  the  same  pitiable 
condition.  The  members  of  the  Amnesty  Association  who 
visited  the  prisoners  in  Portland  have  unceasingly  pressed  on 
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the  Government  their  conviction  as  to  the  mental  condition  of 
Whitehead  and  Gallagher.  These  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  men  resulted  in  an  examination  into  their  case 
which  must  only  have  increased  the  horror  of  their  position. 
They  were  declared  to  be 

Merely  Shamming, 

and  for  that  offence  became  liable  to  torturing  penalties  which 
we  can  hardly  doubt  were  inflicted  upon  them  without  remorse, 
and  by  such  treatment,  minds  sinking  in  melancholy  and  bord- 
ering on  derangement,  which  might  have  been  saved  by  the 
restoration  of  the  sufferers  to  freedom,  were  driven  into 
incurable  frenzied  lunacy,  such  as  that  displayed  by  poor 
Whitehead.  He  had  forgotten  the  facts  of  his  trial,  the  cause 
of  his  imprisonment,  his  mother  and  friends  were  strangers  to 
him,  and  he  has  fled  from  their  tender  care,  and  has, 
perhaps,  gone  even  to  death,  seeking  some  certain  refuge 
from  his  gaolers.  Dr.  Gallagher  is  also  pronounced  hope- 
lessly insane.  Daly  and  Devany  come  to  us  with  intellects 
unimpaired  by  the  trial  through  which  they  have  passed, 
but  the  latter  in  pathetic  words  describes  his  feeble,  dazed 
condition.  He  is  like  a child  learning  to  walk,  feeling  no  certain 
power  over  his  limbs  or  movement.  Rest  and  care,  let  us 
hope,  will  act  as  restorers. 

The  London  Amnesty  Association, 

Whose  members  had  seen  the  released  prisoners  and  welcomed 
them  back  to  freedom,  held  a crowded  meeting  at  Chancery 
Lane,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Mark  Ryan.  There  was  here  no 
prating  as  to  the  “ humane”  conduct  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  president  and  others  of  the  members,  who  are  capable 
medical  men,  had  seen  the  prisoners  and  are  intensely  alarmed 
on  behalf  of  those  who  are  left  behind.  Instead  of  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  British  Government,  the  London  Amnesty  Associ- 
ation leads  the  way  in  an  outcry  of  indignation  and  a demand 
for  a searching  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  those  who  remain. 
Those  who  are  failing  in  mind  must  be  rescued  from  madness, 
and  those  who  are  broken  down  in  health  must  be  delivered 
from  death.  This  stand  must  be  taken  by  the  Dublin  Executive 
and  by  every  branch  from  Limerick  to  far- away  Johannesburg. 
Aid  Required  for  the  Released  Prisoners. 

The  Executives  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Amnesty  Associ- 
ations have  issued  circulars  drawing  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  money  being  immediately  subscribed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  prisoners  who  have  come  out  of  Portland.  We  who 
have  talked  so  abhorently  of  the  cruelty  of  England  have  now 
to  show  that  Irishmen  are  not  cruelly  neglectful,  and  in  no 
grudging  spirit  should  we  respond  to  this  appeal.  Every 
Amnesty  branch  throughout  the  country  should  at  once  start 
a subscription  from  its  members  and  a collection  from  others 
outside  the  ranks.  Those  throughout  Ulster,  where  no  branch 
exists,  can  obtain  collecting  cards  from  the  treasurer,  Belfast 
Amnesty  Association  (address  this  office),  or  can  forward  their 
subscriptions  direct  to  the  Treasurer,  Prisoners’  Aid  Fund,  41, 
York  Street,  Dublin. 

A Public  Meeting  in  Belfast. 

A meeting  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amnesty 
Association  in  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Hall,  North  Queen  St., 
on  Friday,  September  4th,  when  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  a large 
attendance.  The  latest  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
prisoners  and  intended  action  of  the  Amnesty  Association  will 
be  put  before  the  meeting  by  various  speakers. 

A Fund  Inaugurated  in  Cork. 

The  people  of  Cork  have  come* to  the  front  in  a practical 
way,  and  at  a public  meeting  presided  over  by  Mr.  A.  Roche, 
ex-Mayor,  and  addressed  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Meade,  ex-Mayor,  and 
others,  a fund  has  been  opened  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners, 
and  we  feel  assured  a generous  response  will  be  made. 

Those  who  are  Left  Behind. 

No  words  of  ours  could  speak  for  them  as  strongly  as  one  of 
themselves  in  the  following  touching  sentences  pleads  forsympa- 
thy  to  a friend  in  his  native  country.  We  quote  from  a letter  sent 
by  H.  J.  Wilson  from  Portland  Prison  : — “ Well,  old  friend,  here 
we  are  in  1893.  Time  goes  rapidly  enough  for  you  I daresay; 
for  me  it  creeps  slowly  enough,  dear  knows.  By  the  5th  of  April 
I shall  have  been  in  prison  ten  years,  almost  a third  of  my  life- 
time. Can  you  realize  what  this  means?  Ah,  no,  Paddy,  you 


cannot.  No  one  can  understand  all  the  hardship  and  misery 
it  means  except  myself,  or  those  who  like  myself  have  been, 
as  my  Yankee  friends  would  say,  ‘through  the  mill.’  But  you 
can  realize  and  do  know  that  notwithstanding  it  all  I am  from 
the  heart’s  core  to  the  finger  tips  Irish  still,  as  proudly  Irish  as 
in  the  old  days.  What  though  my  clothing  from  the  top  of  my 
cap  to  the  bottom  of  my  boots  be  plentifully  marked  with 
England’s  broad  arrow,  what  does  it  matter  when  I can  say 
within  myself,  ‘ Thank  God  there  is  no  broad  arrow,  no,  not  a 
suspicion  of  a broad  arrow  mark  on  this  Celtic  heart  of  mine.’  ” 
This  was  written  three  years  ago,  and  then,  as  the  poor  fellow 
says  at  the  commencement  of  this  letter  which  lies  on  the  desk 
where  I write,  he  had  been  confidently  expecting  release  and 
learning  the  meaning  of  that  little  sentence,  “ hope  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick.”  And  for  three  long  weary  years  since 
then  he  has  pined  and  hoped,  and  the  release  of  his  companions 
in  misery  will  but  add  an  additional  pang  to  that  bitter  heart 
sickness. 


“ 50^  SAve  aN  he  Re  o bless  the  w'^orK; 
Saqs  Rorq.oF  the  hilt." 

T ("NDER  this  heading  we  shall  record  from  month  to 
month  what  is  being  done  in  different  departments 
of  work  for  the  advancement  of  Ireland’s  cause,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  her  people.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, from  Literary  Societies  throughout  the  country, 
complete  reports  of  each  month’s  meetings. 

■ ; ^ » 

The  National  and  Literary  Societies. 

C.  J.  Kickham  Society,  Belfast. — A committee  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  nth  August,  in  the  National 
Hall,  Royal  Avenue,  Mr.  R.  M'Corley  presiding,  when  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  issue  of  membership  cards,  and  it  was 
decided  to  hold  an  inaugural  meeting  on  some  date  in  Septem- 
ber, as  soon  after  election  of  office-bearers  as  possible.  An 
address  will  be  delivered  on  the  life  and  works  of  Kickham,  on 
that  occasion.  August  25th  the  committee  again  met,  and  the 
Secretary  announced  that  the  first  name  they  had  the  pleasure 
of  entering  on  their  list  of  lecturers,  for  next  session,  was  that 
of  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  president  of  the  Gaelic  League,  who  had 
kindly  promised  them  an  address.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
other  literary  men  and  Nationalists  will  be  prompt  to  come 
to  the  support  of  the  society. 

OisiN  Club,  Mountcharles,  County  Donegal. — Two 
lectures  were  delivered  during  the  past  month.  A lecture  on 
“ Pagan  Ireland,”  by  Mr.  M‘Manus,  Mr.  P.  M‘Cool  in  the  chair, 
and  one  on  “ Robert  Burns,”  by  Mr.  James  Sweeney,  Mr.  A. 
Corr  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  at  both  lectures  was  ex- 
tremely good.  In  addition  to  the  lectures,  two  debates  on 
current  topics  came  off  during  the  month.  At  all  the  meetings 
great  interest  is  manifested  by  those  in  attendance. 

Gaelic  League  Conference. — A conference  of  all  the 
Gaelic  League  branches  was  he'd  in  Dublin,  Tuesday,  August 
25th,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  presiding,  gave  a stirring  address  in 
the  old  tongue.  Mr.  John  M‘Neill,  Mr.  Dermond  Foley,  Bel- 
fast ; and  Mr.  Rear  well,  were  amongst  the  speakers.  It  w'as 
determined  to  act  upon  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour’s  admission,  that  if 
a general  demand  for  Irish  teaching  in  National  schools  were 
made  it  would  have  to  be  yielded  to.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore, 
of  all  lovers  of  the  old  tongue  to  enter  upon  an  agitation,  and 
stir  up  the  interest  of  the  schoolmasters,  priests,  and  people  in 
every  Irish-speaking  district  of  Ireland. 
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All  Souls’  Night. 


/«  a grave-yard  lone 
Waileih  a young  maid, 

With  heari-piercittg  moan 
Calling  on  her , dead. 

“ Morn  and  noon  and  even,  heavy  my  hours  creep. 

In  your  happy  heaven  do  you  know  I weep? 

All  Souls’  Night  is  here,  every  spirit  is  free, 

Leav'e  God’s  House  of  Cheer,  travel  home  to  me. 

Tell  the  great  Saint  Peter  “All  Souls’  Night  is  come,” 
Though  his  heaven  be  sweeter,  you  will  fare  to  home. 

Be  your  journey  swift,  I am  waiting,  blind; 

You,  my  light,  shall  lift  the  dark  from  my  mind. 

Stay  you  not,  nor  hold,  for  the  angels  light. 

Leave  the  Virgins,  stoled,  all  in  milken  white. 

Leave  the  multitude  shining  as  the  sun. 

Leave  the  Place  of  Good,  the  House  of  Benison. 

Pass  by  every  star,  gold  winged  as  a seraph. 

Moons  that  brightest  are,  shun  the  tempting  thereof. 

Ah!  for  sake  of  Christ  bid  Peter  ope  the  gate! 

Keep  your  promised  tryst : I your  true  love,  wait. 

Damp  the  night-wind  is,  while  the  dim  hours  pass 
Rain  hath  a serpent’s  hiss  in  the  grave  yard  grass. 

Every  bough  doth  grieve,  swaying  in  the  gloom. 
Every  ghost  doth  leave  every  mouldering  tomb. 

Greyly  flits  knd  goes  like  a wandering  mist 
When  the  rain-wind  blows  as  its  will  doth  list. 

Oh!  I fear  these  things,  and  mine  ears  do  hark. 
Rustle  of  phantom  wings  passing  in  the  dark. 

But  come  you,  even  as  these,  heart  of  me,  my  own  ! 
Ah ! my  poor  lips  freeze,  kissing  your  grave  stone.” 

Cock-crow  and  red  dawn. 

The  maid's  dead  face  is  grey : 

All  Sould  Night  is  gone. 

All  Saints  smile  to  day. 

Alice  Furlong. 


GUARD  IRELAND’S  HONOUR. 


“For  freedom  comes  from  God’s  right  hand. 
And  needs  a godly  train; 

And  righteous  men  shall  make  our  land 
A Nation  once  again.” 


S the  evidence  and  facts  concerning  the 
matter  are  not  yet  before  the  public,  we 
do  not  in  our  news  columns  say  a word 
about  the  dynamite  plot  or  of-those  accused 
of  complicity  in  it,  further  than  to  dispose 
of  the  baseless  assertion  that  it  was  aimed  at  the  life  of 
the  Czar;  but  of  dynamite  methods  generally  it  is  a 
fitting  time  to  speak  out  plainly  and  strongly.  We 
publish  what  has  already  been  said  by  the  President  of 
the  Amnesty  Association  in  London,  and  by  John  Daly 
on  his  return  to  Ireland.  Daly  has  endured  thirteen 
years  of  penal  servitude  in  British  dungeons,  but  he  has 
suffered  besides  that  the  imputation  of  being  a dyna- 
miter. The  tone  of  his  speeches  carry  conviction  with 
them  that  he  found  that  accusation  harder  to  bear  than 
the  load  of  a felon’s  chain.  He  has  declared  in  no  equi- 
vocal words  his  scorn  of  Anarchical  methods ; and  more 
than  any  man  living  he  can  help  to  sustain  a wholesome 
expression  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 

W e believe  for  our  part  that  the  feeling  of  the  country 
on  the  subject  is  entirely  abhorent,  and  that  it  is  every- 
where recognized  that  those  who  would  stoop  to  suggest, 
or  organise,  or  carry  out  anything  of  the  sort,  degrade 
the  name  and  fame  of  their  country,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  world  render  her  less  worthy  of  Nationhood. 
Ireland’s  cause  is  high  and  holy : when  Irishmen  cease 
to  regard  it  as  so,  the  faith  which  has  sustained  the  strife 
of  ages  will  perish  and  she  will  sink  into  hopeless  bondage. 

We  are  fond  of  finishing  off  armouncements  of  our 
National  gatherings  with  the  martyrs’  prayer  of  “God 
Save  Ireland,”  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  devil  is  not 
enlisted  as  chief  auxiliary  to  realise  that  salvation. 
Stern  and  terrible  deeds  are  often  done  and  may  justly 
be  done  in  such  a strife  as  ouks;  but  this  method  of  bomb- 
throwing and  blowing  up  buildings  without  aim  or  reason 
other  than  mere  desire  of  vengance  is  imbecile  and 
wrong. 
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Dynamitards  may  be,  and  are  we  believe  in  most  in- 
stances, victims  of  agents  provocateurs ; but  even  when 
most  certain  that  they  have  been  thus  victimised  we  must 
recollect  that  they  are,  at  this  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Ireland’s  cause,  rebels  and  mutineers  in  the 
ranks,  if  they  claim  a place  there  at  all.  If  free-lances 
and  skirmishers  on  their  own  account  they  are  dangerous 
enemies  of  Ireland  and  no  more.  Sternest  punishment 
should  be  meted  out  to  them,  so  that  their  evil  doings 
may  cast  no  slur  upon  the  army  in  whose  track  they 
follow,  but  whose  discipline  and  rule  they  fail  to  observe. 

In  speaking  thus  plainly  and  harshly,  we  do  not  forget 
that  a great  and  ennobling  love  of  Ireland  may  be  in  the 
hearts  of  the  men  who  perpetrate  or  plot  such  deeds.  It 
is,  however,  accompanied  by  an  utter  ignorance  as  to 
how  she  may  be  helped  towards  freedom.  Were  she 
weak  and  helpless  we  could  understand  even  patriots 
driven  to  desperation,  striking  blindly  and  madly  at 
England,  seeking  only  to  prove  their  hate  and  achieve 
revenge;  but  Ireland  has  not  yet  fallen  so  low  that  any- 
one need  take  upon  himself  the  role  of  avenger  of  a 
martyred  land.  Let  Irishmen  but  realise  their  country’s 
possibilities,  they  will  rise  to  a higher  plane  of  action, 
and  be  content  to  wait  calm,  patient  and  determined  in 
ordered,  organised  phalanx,  growing  in  strength, 
numbers  and  enthusiasm  till  the  time  comes,  when  their 
leaders  will  see  that  by  self-sacrifice  and  heroism  freedom 
may  be  achieved. 

Ireland  is  not  weak  but  strong,  could  she 
but  realize  it.  Even  in  the  past  fifteen  years, 
when  for  a while  it  was  decided  not  to  act  or  pre- 
pare for  action,  but  merely  to  speak  out  sternly  and 
defiantly,  and  demand  from  England  certain  measures  of 
reform,  our  strength  was  proved  to  all  the  world.  The 
mere  voice  of  Ireland  made  England  tremble  and  at 
length  yield.  She  did  so  cunningly,  feigning  that  it  was 
by  her  own  free  will  the  boon  was  to  be  granted.  But  a 
day  of  trial  came,  the  councils  of  the  nation  were  divided, 
and  England  drew  out  of  the  compact  she  had  made.  In 
that  hour  of  calamity  one  shining  fact  was  made  plain 
that  should  compensate  for  disappointment  for  delay,  for 
all  but  dishonour.  It  was  not  through  love  but  fear  that 
England  ever  yielded  to  us,  not  by  her  own  will,  but 
by  ours  when  we  declared  it.  If  she  was  cowed  by  that 
declaration — by  the  mere  voice  of  Ireland,  think  how 
she  would  tremble  if  the  strong  arm  was  uplifted,  not  to 
plead,  but  to  win  our  nation’s  rights. 

This  demand  moreover  was  made  by  only  a section> 
though  that  the  largest  section  of  the  Irish  race.  If 
Ireland  were  united,  if  the  Scots  of  Ulster  stood  side  by 
side  with  us  as  they  did  a hundred  years  ago,  England 
could  not  bar  the  way  to  the  goal  of  all  our  hopes. 
Ireland  united  would  be  Ireland  free. 


An  Irish  Chatterton. 

PART  II. 

HBSOLUTELY  penniless  and  unknown  the 
boy  found  himself  in  the  city,  but  far  from 
being  troubled  at  his  friendless  condition,  he 
experienced  an  ecstatic  transport  at  the 
pleasures  with  which  his  prolific  fancy  crowded  the  future. 
“ Who  like  a worm  in  one  dull  spot  would  crawl. 

Nor  view  with  curious  eye  this  lovely  ball  ? 

Who  would  not  wish  with  sacred  knowledge  smit. 

To  read  that  page  the  God  of  wisdom  writ? 

Who  would  not  nicely  mark  each  varied  hue 
Of  that  fair  scene  the  God  of  beauty  drew  ?” 

A second-hand  bookseller  whose  humble  wares  were 
displayed  under  a shed  in  Fleet  Street,  was  sitting  in  his 
cellar  keeping  an  active  look  out  for  purchasers,  when 
he  saw  a ragged,  miserable  looking  child  cautiously  open 
a volume.  He  evidently  could  not  buy,  he  might  be 
tempted  to  steal ; it  was  necessary  to  watch  the  little 
street  arab.  After  a few  moments  the  bookseller  noticed 
with  some  surprise  that  the  boy  was  evidently  absorbed 
in  the  book  he  had  opened,  and  his  astonishment  was 
redoubled  when  he  observed  that  the  pages  so  eagerly 
turned  over  were  Greek.  The  kind-hearted  man  took 
Thomas  into  his  cellar,  gave  him  food  and  clothes,  and 
recommended  him  to  a fellow-tradesman  named  Lynch 
with  whom  he  remained  some  little  time  as  shop- 
assistant.  Probably,  however,  the  drudgery  was  too 
irksome  to  be  long  endured,  and  he  is  again  wandering 
aimlessly  through  the  city,  but  the  fates  are  still  mindful 
of  him.  Bookstalls  were  the  havens  towards  which  he 
instinctively  turned,  and  he  was  standing  near  one  when 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Houlton,  who  tells  of 
his  astonishment  at  seeing  a poorly-dressed  little  country 
boy  reading  Longinus  in  the  original  Greek.  The 
benevolent  doctor  spoke  to  him,  took  him  to  his  home,  and 
after  a long  conversation  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  discovered  “ alittle  being  composed  entirely  of  mind,” 
but  not  until  Dermody  had  given  him  a bundle  of  his 
manuscripts  to  read  did  the  doctor  realize  that  the  boy’s 
natural  genius  was  as  great  as  his  acquired  learning. 
Remarkable  as  were  the  translations  from  Horace  and 
Virgil,  Dr.  Houlton  was  still  more  struck  by  the  sonnets 
in  which  Dermody’s  genius  was  entirely  untrammelled, 
and  most  readers  will  agree  with  him  that  the  poems 
of  “ The  Sensitive  Linnet,”  which  records  an  incident 
that  had  come  under  Dermody’s  notice,  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  pen  of  a writer  double  the  age  of  the  very 
juvenile  poet. 

Dr.  Houlton  kept  Dermody  in  his  house  for  some 
weeks,  and  he  describes  the  boy’s  happiness  when,  on 
being  allowed  to  rummage  a box  of  old  books,  he  found 
a copy  of  Anacreon.  He  was  soon  buried  in  his  newly 
discovered  treasure,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he 
I prepared  a poetical  version  of  the  first  three  odes,  which, 
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even  in  their  English  dress,  showed  truly  Anacreontic 
touches  at  the  sametimedeclaringhisintentionoftranslat- 
ing  the  entire  volume.  But  he  soon  lost  this  safe  and  happy 
shelter.  Dr.  Moulton’s  duties  called  him  away  from 
Dublin,  and  on  leaving  home  he  contented  himself  with 
giving  this  child  of  eleven  a sum  of  money  with  which 
to  do  the  best  he  could,  and  Dermody’s  best  was  bad 
enough. 

In  a few  days  he  had  wasted  every  penny,  and  he 
again  wandered  homeless  through  the  streets  until  he 
was  befriended  by  a scene  painter,  engaged  in  one  of 
the  Dublin  theatres,  for  whom  he  used  to  run  messages. 
While  with  this  man  his  extraordinary  powers  became 
known  to  the  actors  through  hearing  one  of  his  satirical 
poems  read  in  the  green  room.  By  common  consent  a 
number  of  them  went  in  search  of  the  wonderful  message 
boy,  whom  they  found  waiting  on  the  painter  in  the 
very  garb  of  wretchedness.  He  wore  neither  waistcoat, 
shoes,  nor  stockings.  His  bare  shoulders  and  arms 
gleamed  through  his  torn  coat,  his  small,  cold  feet  were 
thrust  into  loose  slippers,  his  hair  was  matted  with  glue, 
his  body  smeared  with  paint.  Truly,  an  unlikely  figure 
to  have  translated  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Anacreon. 
Amongst  the  actors  was  Mr.  Owenson,  father  of  Lady 
Morgan,  and  in  him  Dermody  found  his  kindliest,  most 
sympathetic  and  most  patient  friend.  By  him  he  was 
introduced  to  Dr.  Young,  fellow  of  Trinit}^,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Clonfert,  who  offered  to  superintend 
his  studies  and  prepare  him  for  college.  This  was 
better  than  running  messages  for  a scene  painter,  but 
the  restraint  of  regular  study  w’as  insupportable  to  the 
young  Bohemian  already  accustomed  to  vagrant  ways, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  benefactors  did  not  see 
how  unsuited  it  was  to  his  disposition.  He  often  shed 
bitter  tears  in  impatient  struggles  against  what  he 
designated  “ scholastic  torture,”  and  finally,  for  several 
da3’s  together  he  absented  himself  from  the  studies  in 
which  Mr.  Owenson  believed  him  to  be  engaged.  Of 
course  his  duplicity  was  soon  discovered,  but  Mr. 
Owenson — who  certainly  tried  to  understand  the  boy’s 
wayward  temper — made  allowance  for  what  he  con- 
sidered a boyish  freak,  and  soon  afterwards  introduced 
him  to  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Austin,  who  took  him  into  his 
own  house,  prepared  a volume  of  his  poems  for  publica- 
tion, and  opened  a subscription  list  for  his  benefit. 
“The  little  poet”  became  the  fashion.  His  star  was  in 
the  ascendent,  and  he  seemed  on  the  high  road  to 
success  and  distinction.  But  life  for  him  was  not  to  be 
a flowery  path.  He  still  gave  way  to  many  excesses, 
and  eventually  entirely  alienated  Mr.  Austin  ; first,  by 
passing  off  as  his  own,  a drawing  done  by  a worthless 
master,  who  persuaded  him  to  say  it  was  his  own  unaided 
work  after  three  lessons ; and  secondly,  by  showing  his 
indignant  resentment  at  the  severe  punishment  inflicted 
upon  him,  by  some  cutting  satirical  verses.  The 
clergyman  certainly  deserved  a better  return  for  his 


kindness,  but  it  was  a lamentable  forgetfulness  of  the 
boy’s  upbringing,  and  of  his  peculiar  temptations, 
which  led  him  to  dismiss  him  from  his  presence,  to  give 
back  the  money  he  had  received  for  him,  and  to  turn 
him  friendless  and  forsaken  on  the  world,  with  a black 
record  of  ingratitude  and  deceit  inscribed  against  his 
name,  simply  because  in  a moment  of  passion  he  had 
relieved  his  angry  feelings  by  writing  a few  insolent 
lines,  which  he  never  intended  should  be  seen.  The 
following  stanzas,  written  at  this  time,  show  how  deeply 
the  boy  fi.lt  his  unhappy  circumstances 

For  me  what  new  frowns  of  misfortune  remain. 

For  me,  now  the  longest  yet  last  in  her  train  ; 

Does  the  tempest  still  brood  o’er  my  ill-fated  head. 

While  hope  and  her  fanciful  pleasures  are  fled. 

Shall  I run  to  the  cell  where  despair  sits  alone. 

And  marks  with  deep  sorrow  each  slow  mouldered  stone  ; 

Or  bravely  attack  what  I cannot  avoid. 

And  mock  all  those  blessings  I once  have  enjoyed. 

For  the  arrow  that  falls  on  cold  apathy’s  heart. 

Obtuse  and  unfelt,  keeps  but  half  of  its  smart  ; 

While  the  sting,  sensibility’s  bosom  that  hits. 

Torments  every  nerve  and  with  life  alone  quits. 

He  eked  out  a livelihood  by  writing  for  the  journals 
until  the  return  of  Mr.  Owenson  who  bad  for  souie  time 
been  absent  from  Dublin,  and  who  did  not  now  desert 
his  eccentric  protege,  but  on  the  contrary  found  him  new 
and  powerful  friends.  Amongst  others  was  Mr. 
Atkinson,  author  of  “Love  in  a blaze,  and  other  comic 
operas,  by  whom  Dermody  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Countess  of  Moira,  who  conceived  a strong  regard 
for  one  so  young  and  so  clever.  At  her  expense  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Boyd,  the  translator  of 
Dantes,  and  with  him  he  remained  two  years  improving 
himself  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  acquiring  a very  com- 
petent knowledge  of  French  and  Italian.  During  this 
time  he  exhibited  a genius  which  should  have  placed 
him  high  amongst  the  learned,  while  the  judicious 
guardianship  of  Mr.  Boyd,  and  the  friendship  of  Lady 
Moira  had,  fer  the  time  a most  beneficial  effect  on  his 
often  evil  inc’ nations.  He  acknowledged  the  favours 
hfaped  upon  1 fin  with  grateful  modesty,  and  many  of 
the  compositions  traced  to  this  period  are  literary 
wonders  full  of  noble  and  brilliant  erudition. 

But  Dermody  could  not  walk  in  the  path  his  patrons 
insisted  on  choosing  for  him,  and  they  would  have 
shown  a greater  wisdom  and  a deeper  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  had  they  been  content  to  let  him  in  some 
degree  “gang  his  own  gait.”  A short  season  of  dose 
study  of  noble  and  scholarly  writing  was  sure  to  be 

succeeded  by  a wild  burst  of  extravagance,  if  not  of  vice, 
to  be  followed  in  its  turn  by  unfeigned  remorse,  by  eager 
entreaties  for  pardons,  and  by  passionate  promises  of 
amendment.  Though  Mr.  Boyd  was  a wise,  kind  and 
learned  instructor,  Dermody  detested  Killeagh,  “ a sordid 
village,  with  not  one  of  any  literary  intelligence  or  even 
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common  sense  resident  in  it.”  His  restless  spirit 
craved  new  scenes,  and  new  enjoyments,  and  blind  to 
his  own  interests  he  estranged  his  generous  benefactress 
by  leaving  the  asylum  she  had  provided  for  him,  with- 
out consulting  her  or  even  without  informing  her  of  his 
intention. 

Again  he  is  tossed  on  the  troubled  ocean  of  life,  and 
we  find  him  in  Dublin  selling  his  clothes  to  satisfy  his 
hunger,  or  appealing,  not  in  vain,  to  such  men  as  Bishop 
Percy,  Henry  Grattan,  or  Henry  Flood.  But  he 
squanders  their  gifts,  and  often  lies  naked  and  starving 
in  a garret,  associating  with  thieves  and  sharpers,  who 
strive  to  prey  upon  the  friends  his  genius  attracts,  or  to 
rob  him  of  the  uncertain  pittance  he  earns  by  writing 
for  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Yet  in  want  and  misery, 
in  cold  and  hunger,  he  shows  the  generosity  of  his  dis- 
position and  is  ready  to  share  his  last  shilling  with  some 
friend  or  companion.  Even  in  those  wretched  circum- 
stances he  does  not  always  despair.  He  can  sometimes 
spurn  reflection  and  treat  poverty  with  playful  vivacity. 

“In  a cold  empty  garret  contented  I sit, 

With  no  spark  to  warm  me  but  sparks  of  old  wit.” 

Again,  however,  the  inconsistent  youth  would  feel  the 
contrast  between  what  he  was  and  what  he  ought  to  be, 
and  in  fervent  strains  he  would  recall  “the  hour  when 
he  was  blest.” 

“Harsh-featured  penury  and  cares  combined. 

Tearing  with  tiger  fang  my  tortured  mind.” 

Mr.  Grant  Raymond,  Dermody’s  painstaking  and 
appreciative  biographer,  tells  of  the  fruitless  efforts  made 
by  various  friends  to  rescue  him  from  dissipated  courses; 
but  his  evil  genuis  frustrated  their  most  benevolent  plans, 
and  drove  him  to  enlist  as  a private  soldier  in  the  108th 
regiment.  At  the  first  glance  it  seemed  as  if  such  a step 
must  be  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  consequences, 
but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  discipline  of  the 
army  was  what  he  needed  to  brace  his  character  and 
qualify  the  wild  outbursts  of  his  youth.  His  conduct 
was  irreproachable  and  he  was  progressively  advanced 
to  the  ranks  of  corporal,  sergeant,  and  second  lieutenant. 
When  on  foreign  service  he  displayed  conspicuous 
bravery.  Fie  received  several  dangerous  wounds,  one  of 
which  greatly  disfigured  his  face,  while  another  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  left  hand;  and  on  the  return 
of  the  regiment  to  England  he  was  placed  on  half- 
pay. Dermody,  now  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and 
master  of  a small  but  certain  income,  found  himself  in 
London,  long  the  El  Dorado  of  his  dreams.  Full  of 
hope  and  good  resolutions  his  glowing  fancy  painted  the 
scenes  of  enjoyment  which  awaited  him,  success  seemed 
assured.  Opportunities  were  abundant,  friends  w'ere 
considerate  and  attentive,  but  the  stern  lessons  of  life 
had  not  taught  him  wisdom,  the  temptations  of  the 
capital  found  him  an  easy  victim,  and  in  a short  time  he 
was  lying  in  Fleet  Street  prison.  His  life  henceforward 
is  a melanoboly  record  of  wasted  opportunities,  discredit- 


able amusements,  and  unavailing  regrets.  His  last 
years  though  illumined  by  flashes  of  genius,  were  spent 
in  darkness,  misery,  and  sin.  The  Literary  Fund 
frequently  relieved  his  wants,  but  he  could  not  extricate 
himself  from  the  wretches  who  seized  every  shilling  he 
did  not  spend  in  drink. 

On  the  9th  July,  1802,  he  wrote  to  a friend  to  come  to 
him.  The  letter  unfortunately  miscarried,  but  on  the  15th 
July  Mr.  Allingham  and  Mr.  Raymond  found  him  at 
Sydenham  in  a wretched  hovel,  bending  over  a miserable 
fire  which  gave  scant  warmth  to  his  emaciated  body. 
There,  without  common  necessaries,  without  medical 
assistance,  in  loneliness  and  misery  he  strove  to  combat 
with  a fatal  illness.  His  friends  at  once  ordered  in  what 
he  most  urgently  needed,  and  then  hastened  away  in 
search  of  a more  comfortable  lodging,  but  ere  their  re- 
turn Dermondy  lay  a corpse  on  his  poor  pallet,  the 
wind  and  the  rain  beating  in  upon  him  as  they 
had  in  the  throes  of  his  death  struggle.  “ The  great 
preacher,”  remarks  John  Francis  Waller,  “ never  preach- 
ed a more  impressive  homily” — Man  in  his  greatness  and 
littleness  the  golden  head  of  heavenly  genius,  the  miry 
feet  of  grovelling  humanity  — “half  dust,  half  deity.” 
The  life  of  such  a man  teems  with  instruction,  warning, 
exhortation.  It  teaches  that  the  noblest  gifts  unsancti- 
fied by  virtue,  brings  but  the  deepest  ruin,  as  the  most 
precious  medicines  wrongly  used  are  the  deadliest  poisons. 
Dermody  was  undoubtedly  a great  genius.  “ No  one,” 
says  Mr.  Raymond,  “ wrote  with  greater  facility  ; his 
mind  was  stored  with  such  a fund  of  knowledge  gathered 
from  science  and  from  nature,  that  his  thoughts  when 
wanted,  rushed  upon  him  like  a torrent  and  he  could 
compose  with  the  rapidity  with  which  another  could 
transcribe.”  Various  were  the  gifts  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  him,  gifts  bestowed  in  vain;  they  could  not  save 
him  from  a life  of  misery  and  a death  of  horror. 

Kathleen  S.  Knox. 


Laoidh  Chloinne  Eireann. 


Children  of  Erin,  awake,  awake! 

The  day  has  dawned  at  last — 

The  sun  shines  fair  on  your  native  land, 

1 he  glist’ning  sea  and  the  golden  sand. 

And  the  long,  dark  night  is  past. 

Children  of  Erin,  arise,  arise! 

To  toil,  and  strive,  and  dare! 

Till  your  country  blooms  like  a garden  bright. 
Till  there’s  ne’er  a tear  nor  a mournful  sight 
From  Rathlin  to  Kenmare. 

Children  of  Erin,  march  on,  march  on! 

The  fight  will  soon  begin; 

The  trumpets  call,  the  banners  fly. 

The  rainbow  glitters  in  the  sky. 

And  Erin’s  cause  shall  win! 

0-H-Albainn. 
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ARMENIA. 


HE  indignation  meetings  which  have  been  held 
in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  other  places  have 
been  highly  creditable,  as  showing  that  in  a 
matter  requiring  an  expression  of  public  and 
national  indignation,  party  differences  are  allowed  to  sink. 
Eighteen  years  ago,  it  is  strange  to  think  that  in  public 
meetings,  and  even  in  places  of  amusement,  these  same 
good  people  of  Belfast  were  wont  to  display  mad 
enthusiasm  and  affection  for  the  Turk.  I have  a distinct 
recollection  of  seeing  in  the  old  Theatre  Royal,  a panto- 
mine  procession  representative  of  the  nations— Turkey 
marched  in  to  the  sound  of  martial  music,  and  took  her 
stand  at  the  right  hand  of  a gracious  and  smiling 
Brittania,  and  the  Union  Jack  and  Crescent  waved 
together  over  the  loving  allies,  whilst  the  songs  that  were 
sung  were  encored  again  and  again,  and  yet  again,  and 
chorused  by  the  audience. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  from  reports  in  the  Belfast  News- 
Letter  that  some  Ulster  Orange  Lodges  remain  faithful 
to  the  spirit  of  that  time,  and  denounce  the  Armenian 
agitation  as  being  inspired  by  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Dr.  Kane  has  done 
well  to  counteract  this  ignorant  bigotry  by  writing  a 
letter  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  HawaMrden. 
He  could  go  a step  further  in  the  way  of  educating 
Ulster  by  advising  the  dissolution  in  this  province  of  an 
organisation  called  the  Primrose  League,  founded  in 
honour  of  the  man  mainly  responsible  for  twenty  more 
years  of  the  Turk  in  Europe.  There  is  another  point  of 
interest  about  the  speeches  made  at  these  meetings  and 
leaders  on  the  subject  in  the  best  informed  papers. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  England  is  not  ready  nor 
fit  to  embark  on  a war,  and  that  she  has  no  allies ; her 
Mohammedan  subjects  in  India,  moreover,  might 
make  themselves  heard  if  the  only  Mohammedan 
country  in  Europe  was  attacked.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  characteristic  cunning,  though  he  denounces  the 
Turk,  takes  care  to  make  it  plain  that  this  is  not  a 
movement  in  the  nature  of  a crusade;  it  is  not  against 
the  persecution  of  our  fellow-Christians  we  are  to  protest, 
but  on  behalf  of  suffering  fellow-men.  Irishmen,  Ulster- 
men, expect  no  daring,  no  courageous  move  on  the  part 

England.  She  cannot  be  the  leader  of  a crusade, 
nor  claim  to  lift  the  banner  of  the  Cross  for  other 
Christian  nations  to  rally  round.  She  is  responsible 
for  the  power  wielded  by  the  heathen  and  inhuman 
Sultan.  She  is  not  strong  enough  to  influence  him  by 
words,  threats,  entreaties,  warnings,  and  she  dare  not 
draw  the  sword. 

There  was  a chief  in  our  own  Ulster,  two  hundred 
years  ago— Owen,  the  Victor  at  Benburb— who  dedicated 
his  sword  first  to  the  liberation  of  Ireland,  then  to 
driving  the  Turk  from  Europe.  Ulstermen,  who  have 


raised  your  voices  on  behalf  of  Armenia,  strive  no  longer 
to  influence  the  councils  of  England,  but  join  with  us  to 
give  to  our  owm  Ireland,  bVeedom,  and  a Nation’s  right 
to  lift  her  banner  and  draw  her  sword  for  the  succour  of 
the  oiqiressed. 

Think  of  the  glory  that  might  have  been  hers  if  the 
United  arms  in  ’g8  had  been  blessed  with  victory.  To- 
day in  answer  to  that  cry  of  a tortured  Christian  people, 
there  might  have  gone  forth  from  your  great  Belfast  of 
the  ships,  not  appeals  to  England,  not  resolutions  of 
sympathy,  nor  outcries  of  indignation,  but  a great  arm- 
ament of  deliverance. 

Liberated  Ireland  would  have  no  unprotected  colonial 
dependencies  to  consider,  no  Mahommedan  Indian 
Princes  to  fear,  no  dread  of  foreign  invasion  to  stay  her 
avenging  hand.  Whose  is  the  blame,  that  to-day  she 
can  do  no  more  than  plead  for  Armenia  ? Whose  will 
be  the  blame  if  a hundred  years  hence,  some  cry  of  out- 
raged humanity  is  left  unanswered,  because  Ireland,  which 
might  have  been  a power  in  Europe,  is  still  a vassal  and 
a slave  ? 


Notes  and  News. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 

Quand  ge  vois  ses  soldats 
Passe  joyeux  musique  en  tete, 

“ Ah,”  je  dis  niarquant  le  pas, 

“Cotnme  autrefois  La  France  est  prete 
Comine  autrefois  P' 

N Tuesday,  September  15th,  the  whole  newspaper 
reading  was  startled  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
detective  body  of  Scotland  Yard,  by  the  exercise  of 
extraordinary  astuteness,  had  laid  bare,  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  a formidable  conspiracy.  An  Irish 
revolutionary  organization,  they  stated,  had  entered 
into  a close  alliance  with  the  Anarchists  of  France  and  the 
Nihilists  of  Russia,  and  was  about  to  strike  a fatal  blow  at  the 
governments  of  both  these  countries  by  assassinating  the  newly 
crowned  Czar.  Since  the  morning  of  spring,  in  the  year  1887, 
when  the  London  Times  published  over  the  signature  of  the 
Irish  leader,  Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  the  clumsy  forgery  of 
Pigott,  the  English  press  has  not  chronicled  any  more  astound- 
ing news  nor  any  such  incredible  lie.  Pigott’s  swindle  found 
believers  among  a section  of  the  Unionist  public;  but  it  speaks 
badly  for  the  intelligence  of  the  London  detectives  that  they 
formulated  a charge  against  Ireland,  which  was  beyond  belief. 
The  monarch  whose  gratitude  they  thought  to  earn,  was  mildly 
amazed  when  the  news  was  brought  to  him  at  the  Danish 
court  where  he  was  visiting.  There  was  a flutter  of  e.xcitement 
and  alarm  among  his  royal  relatives  ; but 

THE  CZAR  KNEW  BETTER, 

and  expressed  immediately  his  belief  that  it  was  impossible 
that  any  Irish  conspirators  should  be  plotting  against  his  life. 
The  French  press  immediately  burst  forth  in  a unanimous  ex- 
pression of  scornful  incredulity,  nay  more,  a very  bitter  anti- 
English  feeling  has  grown  up  in  some  quarters  over  the  head 
of  this  business,  and  England  is  flatly  accused  of  trying  to  throw 
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a damper  over  the  Russian  visit  to  the  French  capital.  This 
feeling  increases  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
there  was  no  shadow  of  a basis  for  the  sensational  turn  which 
the  English  detectives  chose  to  give  this  easily  discovered  plot. 
We  think  that  their  mental  balance  must  have  been  a little  up- 
set by  the  reading  of  too  much  of  the  detective  literature  so 
popular  at  present.  A sensational  fiction,  entitled  “ Captain 
Shannon,”  at  present  running  in  the  Windsor  Magazine,  fur- 
nished them  with  the  leading  idea,  namely,  the  existence  of  an 
alliance  between  Irish  Fenians  and  continental  Anarchists. 
The  notion  does  well  enough  in  fiction,  where  you  examine  not 
too  closely  into  its  possibility,  but  think  for  a moment  what  we 
are  called  upon  to  believe  in  accepting  this  statement  of  an 
Irish-Anarchist  alliance  ! It  amounts  to  this.  That  those  who 
have  any  claim  to  seek  an  alliance  for  Ireland,  have  deserted 
the  policy  and  principles  of  Wolfe  Tone,  and  abandoned  all 
thought  of  ever  gaining  the  friendship  of  any  European  power, 
that  they  have  chosen  rather  to  form  a union  with  the  subter- 
ranean forces  of  anarchism  which  have  been  attempting  to 
undermine  the  greatest  Republic  and  friend  of  fieedom  in 
Europe,  and  w'hich  have  achieved  nothing  by  their  methods  of 
violence,  and  for  Ireland  could  accomplish  nothing  whatever. 

The  effort  to  force  this  preposterous  idea  on  public  belief  was 
not  long  persisted  in ; the  incredulity  of  the  Czar,  the  ridicule 
of  France  killed  it,  and  it  passed  awuiy,  having  availed  for 
nothing  but  to  prove  that  the  Scotland  Yard  authorities  are  not 
diplomatists.  They  have,  perhaps,  even  played  into  our  hands 
by  reminding  that  gallant  and  generous  nation  of  her  ancient 
friendship  with  Ireland.  This  remembrance  comes  at  a time  of 
National  pride  and  exultation,  when  France  is  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  an  invincible  alliance,  and  the  heart  of  Ireland  will  leap 
with  joy  and  hope  to  think  that  in  this  hour  she  is  not  forgotten. 
The  old  friendship  endures  and  shall  endure  without  need  of 
parley  of  ambassadors  or  secret  journeyings  of  envoys  to  cement 
it.  When  a blow  is  struck  at  France,  even  our  simple,  unlearned 
peasants  feel  sad  as  if  Ireland  herself  had  been  hurt,  and  when 
France  grow's  prosperous  and  confident  in  her  own  strength 
our  race  the  world  over  rejoices.  The  old  song  from  whic, 
our  paper  takes  its  name  is  sufficient  proof  of  this  feeling,  and 
since  it  was  first  sung  by  the  United  Irishmen  a hundred  years 
ago  taught  toilers  of  Irish  freedom  to  look  for 

“THE  FRENCH  UPON  THE  SEA,” 

And  their  ships  of  war  had  actually  appeared  in  Bantry  Bay, 
at  Killala,  and  Lough  Swilly  to  justify  this  hope.  At  an  earlier 
date  Belfast  Lough  itself  had  been  invaded  by  the  French,  who, 
under  the  Franco-Irish  general,  Thurot,  captured  Carrickfergus. 
and  exacted  tribute  of  provisions  and  money  from  the  capital 
of  Ulster.  Why,  we  may  ask,  all  the  same,  can  we  count 
upon  this  friendship  being  impregnable  ? The  services  of  the 
Irish  brigade  to  France,  and  of  France  to  the  United  men  are 
no  warrant  that  the  exigencies  of  international  politics  will  not 
one  day  make  France  and  England  join  hands.  In  the  game 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  powers,  a perpetual  shuffle 
is  going  or,  a frequent  change  of  partners,  but  we  have 
srtongest  assurance  that  the  antagonism  between  England  and 
France  is  deep  and  enduring.  France  will  never  forget 

THE  BURNING  STAKE  OF  ROUEN,  THE  PRISONER 
OF  ST.  HELENA. 

The  relations  between  France  and  England  differ  from 
those  existing  between  any  two  countries  in  the  world. 
Remember  their  past  history.  France  once  lay  under  the 
same  yoke  which  now  binds  Ireland  ; princes  and  people  had 
abandoned  all  hope  of  her  salvation,  and  she  might  now  have 
been  no  more  than  an  English  province  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  for  the  stupendous  fact  that  a miracle  was  wrought 
to  save  her.  England  with  an  assumption  of  hypocritical  self- 
righteousness  is  accustomed  to  consider  herself  as  under  the 
special  protection  of  Divine  providence.  France  in  comparison 
is  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  levity,  vice,  and  atheism,  and 
yet  the  Divine  will  in  the  government  of  the  world  has  never 
been  more  plainly  declared  than  when  through  the  inspired 
peasant  maiden,  Joan  of  Arc, 

FREEDOAI  WAS  DECREED  TO  FRANCE. 

Whilst  the  memory  of  her  patriotism,  her  courage,  her 
martyrdom  of  flame  endures,  there  is  a gulf  between  these 


nations  which  no  community  of  interest  in  the  matter  of  com- 
merce or  conquest  shall  ever  bridge.  Once  only  has  a show  of 
friendship  existed  between  the  countries ; when  the  third 
Napoleon  thought  to  build  his  throne  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
young  Republic,  and  was  glad  enough  to  forget  the  insults  and 
mean  tortures  meted  out  to  the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena  in  his 
eagerness  to  be  recognised  by  the  English  court.  But  the 
heart  of  the  French  people,  more  staunch  in  its  fidelity,  was 
never  with  him,  and  the  Republic  which  has  restored  pros- 
perity and  power  to  France,  will  better  guard  her  National 
dignity. 

Dr.  mark  RYAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LONDON 
AMNESTY  ASSOCIATION, 

interviewed  by  a representative  of  the  press,  declared  that  but 
for  the  probable  injurious  effect  on  the  Irish  movement,  the 
arrest  of  Tynan  and  his  colleagues  was  a matter  of  indifference 
to  the  association.  He  looked  upon  the  dynamitards  as  the 
enemies  of  Ireland.  Their  action  was 

CRIMINAL  IN  THE  EXTREME, 
and  the  association  could  not  compromise  itself  by  any  con- 
nection with  them.  He  declared  that  a reported  interview  with 
the  association’s  secretary,  and  a statement  that  they  intended 
to  subscribe  for  the  prisoner’s  defence  were  pure  fabrications. 

JOHN  DALY’S  FIRST  SPEECH  ON  IRISH  SOIL. 

In  response  to  the  welcome  given  him  at  Kingstown,  John 
Daly  declared  that  his  National  spirit  was  unchanged  by  his 
years  of  suffering,  and  ec|uivocally  condemned  the  un- Irish 
policy  of  dynamite.  His  words  were  as  follows : — “ I went 
into  a British  dungeon  an  Irish  Nationalist,  and  I am 
proud  to  say  I am  an  Irish  Nationalist  still.  I have  often 
thought  with  feelings  that  it  would  be  hard  to  express  what  was 
the  position  I held  in  the  estimation  of  my  countrymen. 
England  tried  to  brand  me  with  the  character  that  would  never 
be  accepted  by  the  Irish  people.  I was  not  a dynamitard,  and 
I did  not  believe  that  the  policy  of  dynamite  would  ever  strike 
terror  into  the  English  people.  The  dream  of  my  life  was  that 
I might  fight  for  Irish  freedom 

LIKE  A SOLDIER  AND  A PATRIOT.” 

Speaking  the  Sunday  evening  from  the  windows  of  the  Amnesty 
Association  in  York  Street  to  the  immense  crowd  assembled  in 
his  honour,  he  was  even  more  emphatic  when  he  thus  addressed 
the  men  of  Dublin  and  of  Ireland  : — “ I am  not  going  to  try  to 
make  a set  speech,  for  my  heart  is  too  full  to-night,  and  the 
scene  I have  witnessed  here  to-night  has  given  me  one  feeling 
and  one  sentiment,  and  that  is,  that  it  has  wiped  out  every 
recollection  of  the  thirteen  years  I have  been  in  Portland 
prison ; but  just  let  me  say  these  few  words  to  you,  and  that  is, 
standing  in  this  window  to  return  you  thanks  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  this  grand  demonstration,  all  the  more  because 
your  presence  here  to-night  is  your  answer  to  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  stigmatise  me  as  a dynamitard.  I never 
yet  believed  in  the  policy  of  dynamite.  I think  the  Irishmen 
of  our  day  are  too  noble,  and  too  brave,  and  too  generous,  and 
too  worthy  of  the  right  to  legislate  for  themselves  to  advocate 
a principle  that  would  inflict  misery  and  pain  upon  people  who 
are  not  responsible  for  the  misery  of  Ireland.  I believe  if  you 
are  capable  of  working  out  your  own  independence,  you  will 
never  resort  to  the  means  they  have  tried  to  saddle  upon  me.” 

THE  PARNELL  ANNIVERSARY:  A PLEA  FOR 
UNION. 

There  is  now  no  reason  why  every  class  and  party  of  Nation- 
alists should  not  unite  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
Irishman  whose  grave  lies  in  Glasnevin.  In  matter  of  fact,  at 
the  Convention  held  in  the  Leinster  Hall  last  month,  his  name 
was  accorded  when  mentioned,  every  tribute  of  enthusiasm 
and  respect.  It  has  been  realised  all  round,  that  Parnell  was 
right  in  his  estimate  of  the  hollowness  of  the  desire  of  the 
English  Liberals  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  He  knew  it  was 
fear,  not  love,  that  compelled  them  to  promise  Home  Rule; 
and  when  they  no  longer  had  an  Irish  party  and  an  Irish 
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leader  who  could  awe  them,  their  promises  would  be  no  longer 
regarded.  It  was  a hopeful  and  salutary  sign  of  the  times  to 
'see  at  that  Convention,  an  Irishman,  a clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Canon  M‘Cartan  of  Donaghmore,  stand  up  and  boldly  advise 
a return  to  the  independent  methods  of  Parnell ; with  scornful 
interrogation  setting  aside  the  pretensions  of  men  like  Asquith, 
Harcourt  and  others,  to  be  considered  friends  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
John  Parnell,  in  a recent  interview  with  a writer  to  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  was  asked  what  he  thought  his  brother 
would  do  if  he  came  back  again,  for  there  are  those,  even 
among  his  nearest  friends,  who  treasure  the  strange  thought 
that  he  neve'r  died.  Parnell’s  brother  was  assured  that  his  first 
act  would  be  forgiveness;  his  ne.xt  to  unite  all  against  the 
common  English  foe.  Irishmen ! Parnell  will  never  come 
back  to  forgive  you — for  he  is  too  certainly  dead  and  in  dust 
beneath  the  shamrocks  in  Glasnevin — and  yet  he  need  not 
come  to  utter  that  forgiveness,  it  was  granted  you  long  ago ; the 
last  thought  ot  his  generous  heart  upon  his  death  bed  when  he 
sent  his  love  to  his  colleagues  and  the  Irish  people.  Be  worthy 
of  that  forgiveness,  and  accept  it  when  the  day  comes  for  those 
who  honour  him  to  march  past  his  grave.  We  do  not  counsel 
you  to  attend  any  political  demonstration,  nor  even  to  unite 
under  one  or  any  of  the  politicians  whose  claims  are  now  before 
the  country;  only  this,  to  pay  honour  to  the  memory  of  a great 
Irishman,  in  whose  heart  there  was  one  ardent  hope ; 

“To  burst  the  last  link  of  the  Sassenach  chain. 

And  give  you  the  land  of  your  fathers  again.” 

**•••• 

HOW  THEY  ARE  FIGHTING  IN  CUBA. 

We  give  the  following  account  of  military  tactics  in  Cuba 
from  an  American  paper  : — “ The  war  in  Cuba,  according  to 
the  Spanish  press,  was  started  by  a handful  of  mutinous  negroes 
and  a few  young  hot-heads  who  took  shelter  in  the  mountains 
of  Baire,  in  the  eastern  region,  the  most  rugged  and  rocky  of 
all  that  extensive  and  fertile  territory.  But  time  has  passed 
and  at  the  end  of  seventeen  months  that  insignificant  band  of 
riotous  madcaps  has  assumed  such  proportions,  has  so  deeply 
convulsed  the  country  and  caused  such  disturbance  in  its  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  social  relations,  that  the  American 
people  and  the  whole  world  have  their  attention  fixed  upon 
the  obstinate  struggle  in  which  it  would  seem  no  quarter  is 
given  by  either  the  rebel  or  government  troops.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  conflict  offers  sufficient 
stirring  inciderits  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  those  who  have  a 
passion  for  bellicose  and  romantic  adventures. 

“ One  of  its  most  interesting  aspects  is  the  insurgents’  system 
of  warfare  and  fortification.  Nature  has  endowed  them  with  an 
immense  line  of  bulwarks  in  the  continuous  chain  of  abrupt 
mountains,  which,  from  the  Cape  of  San  Antonio  to  the  point 
of  Maisi,  from  one  end  to  the  other  traverse  without  a break 
the  long,  narrow,  and  curved  territory  of  the  island.  Each  rug- 
ged peak,  each  group  of  hills,  covered  by  thick  impenetrable 
woods,  is  a castle  in  which  the  rebel  bands  find  a safe  refuge, 
defended  by  inaccessible  rocks,  by  narrow  and  tortuous  pass- 
ages,  into  which  the  Spanish  forces  dare  not  venture,  fearful  of 
meeting  defeat  and  death.  The  caves  offer  him  capacious 
tents  in  which  to  repose  himself,  and  store  his  weapons  and 
munitions,  and  in  the  abundant  fruits  supplied  by  an  inexhaust- 
ttible  soil,  he  has  a never-failing  stock  of  provisions. 

“ He  obtains  his  arms,  as  also  his  medicines  and  other  supplies, 
by  making  frequent  raids  upon  the  plains,  by  attacking  the 
enemy’s  columns  as  they  pass  along  the  road,  who  owing  to  the 
intricacies  of  the  ground  fall  an  easy  prey  to  his  ambuscades. 
When  the  band  are  well  supplied  with  cartridges  they  under- 
take more  daring  operations  ; they  gather  in  larger  numbers 
and  set  out  to  attack  the  forts  and  towns,  which  they  burn  and 
sack,  according  as  resistance  has  been  offered  them  or  not.  At 
times  they  sustain  real  battles.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
shut  up  in  his  wild  and  natural  strongholds  the  insurgent  lives 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  His  communication  with 
the  other  insurgents  in  the  island  is  periodical  and  daily,  and 
no  less  constant  is  his  intercourse  with  the  hosts  of  sympathis- 
es m towns  where  the  Spanish  are  quartered  and  fortified. 
They  always  know  when  the  latter  sally  out  to  undertake  oper- 
^lons.  In  this  inanner  they  also  learn  when  they  are  to  come 
down  from  their  inaccessible  strongholds  to  meet  on  the  coast 


and  await  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  their  friends  and  revolu- 
tionary leaders  abroad,  which  bring  them  valuable  reinforcements 
of  men  and  munitions  of  war. 

“These  landings  are  almost  always  effected  by  night.  The 
ship  apiiroaches  the  shore  in  the  darkness,  when  the  group  of 
insurgents  waving  guano  torches  signal  those  aboard  that  they 
are  awaited  by  anxious  friends. 

“When  the  cargo  is  deposited  on  the  beach,  each  insurgent 
places  on  his  horse  a bag  of  cartridges,  a case  of  rifles,  or  cloth- 
ing and  off  they  start  again  for  their  rugged  fortifications,  the 
lofty  mountains  and  thick  forests,  where  their  total  number, 
with ‘a  handful  of  young  hotheads,’  reaches  to-day  60,000  men. 

“ Many  American  correspondents  have  visited  these  patriot 
soldiers  in  their  inaccessible  encampments  of  the  highlands, 
daring  to  cross  these  narrow  defiles,  these  dangerous  passes, 
cut  on  the  border  of  deep  abysses,  which  lead  to  them,  and 
where  a single  man,  ambushed  and  guarding  the  entrance,  can 
hold  it  against  a large  column  by  pushing  and  letting  faM  the 
loose  boulders  and  enormous  stones  that  are  piled  there.  Such 
as  have  undertaken  these  dangerous  expeditions,  so  full  of 
thrilling  adventures  have  been  impressed  by  the  comparative 
quiet  and  security  with  which  the  rebel  armies  live  in  their 
natural  strongholds. 

“ Some  Spanish  soldiers  and  officers  have  spent  a few  months 
in  these  mountains  as  prisoners.  The  insurgents  have  nursed 
their  wounds  and  shared  their  bread  with  them.  They  have 
shown  them  practically  that  their  could  be  no  cannon  nor  war 
machinery  powerful  enough  to  demolish  the  lofty  fortifications 
which  Mother  Nature  has  given  them, — and  they  have  allowed 
these  prisoners  their  freedom  that  they  might  tell  the  world 
and  their  comrades  in  arms  that  the  Patriotic  Cubans  are 
neither  bloodthirsty  nor  cruel  ; but  resolved  at  whatever  cost 
to  win  the  freedom  of  their  native  land.” 

General  Gomez,  leader  of  the  Cuban  Patriots,  is  described 
by  a representative  of  the  New  York  Herald  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  military  personages  in  the  world.  He  is  a small 
wiry,  dark  complexioned  man,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  about 
sixty  years  old,  but  who  is  full  of  vitality.  He  gave  as  follows 
his  views  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  war  : — ' 

“ I am  as  confident  of  success  in  the  end,  as  that  Cuba  is  an 
island  ; but  I must  fight  the  battle  in  my  own  way.  I know 
that  we  are  called  guerillas,  that  some  people  marvel  because 
we  prefer  to  fight  from  ambush,  but  we  are  in  this  war  to  win. 
Ammunition  is  scarce,  and  I think  I know  how  to  use  it  to  ad- 
vantage. Cuba  is  now  ours.  It  is  true  the  Spaniards  hold 
most  of  the  sea-port  cities  and  some  of  the  interior  towns,  but 
in  the  latter  they  are  getting  very  tired.  We  don’t  let  them 
sleep  much,  and  now  we  will  see  that  they  don’t  eat.  All  our 
fights  are  not  from  ambush,  however.  The  battle  of  Saratoga 
which  lasted  four  days  and  nights  was  anything  but  an  ambush. 
General  Castellano  had  more  than  2,000  men,  while  we  made 
the  attack  with  a force  of  less  than  600,  not  my  old  trained 
veterans  either  whom  I left  in  the  west,  but  comparatively^, raw 
recruits,  hastily  gathered  together  in  Comaguey.  The  Spaniards 
fired  55,000  rounds,  according  to  their  own  accounts;  we  fired 
about  12,000.  There  were  nearly  300  graves,  only  14  of  which 
were  of  Cubans.  My  men  may  not  be  possessed  of  superior 
markmanship,  but  they  fire  at  a hollow  square  or  at  a mass, 
while  our  line  being  so  extended  permits  most  of  the  Spanish 
bullets  to  pass  between  us.” 

Such  is  the  heroic  strife  which  is  being  waged  for  freedom 
by  the  Cuban  islanders.  We  are  reminded  by  their  method  of 
warfare  of  the  cautious  and  patient  tactics  of  our  great  Irish 
chieftain,  Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  who  pursued  a policy  of  wearying 
and  bewildering  the  enemy,  training  his  men  carefully,  giving 
them  confidence  and  experience  of  fight,  in  dashes  from  ambush, 
and  cattle  raids,  never  risking  a pitched  battle  for  mere  bravado. 
After  his  death,  when  the  army  of  Ulster  was  under  less  wise 
and  patient  leaders,  his  son,  Henry  O’Neill,  vainly  tried  to  dis- 
suade them  from  risking  the  fatal  battle  of  Scariffhollis;  urging 
the  great  Owen’s  example  ; “ he  would  have  given  a hundred 
turns  to  save  his  men.” 
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A Dream  of  Freedom. 


Ever  dreaming  of  thee,  lovely  Erin,  is  sweet. 

With  the  waves  hymning  pmans  for  aye  at  thy  feet; 

Of  the  time  fast  approaching,  when  peerless  and  free. 

All  the  nations  shall  tender  their  homage  to  thee. 

Tho’  long  years  of  dolour  have  over  you  sped. 

And  Hope  from  your  bosom  for  ever  seemed  fled, 

Still  oft  through  the  gloom-cloud  a bright  rift  we’ve  seen. 
When  up  in  God’s  fair  light  was  fluttered  the  green. 

’Mid  the  dark  pall  of  anguish  that  shrouded  thy  shore. 
Brave  hearts  pulsed  as  warm  and  true  as  of  yore. 

When  our  fathers  unfurled  the  blest  green  and  gold 
And  proudly  displayed  it  o’er  castle  and  hold. 

O,  Mother!  despond  not,  while  sons  strong  of  arm. 

And  daughters  whose  every  glance  breathes  a charm. 

Are  banded  in  union  of  fealty  and  love 
To  throne  thee  a Queen  all  others  above. 

P.  J.  Ward. 


MEMOIR  OF 

HENRY  JOY  M‘CRACKEN. 

By  the  Late  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D., 

Author  of  “ The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irish- 
men,” &c. 

CHAPTER  I.  (Continued). 

HFTER  an  imprisonment  of  fourteen  months 
Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  and  his  brother 
William  were  admitted  to  bail  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1797,  on  the  recognizance  of 
Bernard  Doile  for  Henry,  and  of  Counsellor  Joy  for 
his  brother. 

Henry  s imprisonment  had  proved  so  injurious  to  his 
health  that  on  his  return  to  Belfast  he  was  incapable  of 
attending  to  business.  His  friends  were  the  less  prepared 
for  his  illness  as  no  serious  complaint  of  ill  health  had 
been  made  by  him  during  his  confinement.  For  some 
time  his  recovery  was  hardly  expected  by  them.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  been  sufficiently  restored  to  health  to  be 
able  to  go  into  society  than  his  old  associates  again  be- 
came his  companions,  and  the  position  of  their  affairs 
made  his  services  more  necessary  that  ever  to  their 
cause. 

In  the  latter  end  of  February,  1798,  he  was  sent  on 
the  business  of  the  society  to  Dublin.  He  remained 
there  for  some  time,  and  brought  to  Belfast  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Leinster  Directory  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
jected rising.  Immediately  after  the  burning  of  the 
Northern  Mail-coach,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  out- 
break, he  told  one  of  his  family  that  he  had  recently 
communicated  with  a body  of  men  amounting  to  about 
200,  and  their  spokesman  said  (and  they  all  assented  to 
his  speech),  “they  would  much  rather  be  in  the  field 


like  men  than  be  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  see  their 
friends  carried  off  to  gaol,  their  homes  ransacked,  the 
orange  yeomen  riding  roughshod  over  them  day  after 
day.” 

About  this  time  a daughter  of  his  uncle,  Henry  Joy, 
called  on  him,  and  urged  him  very  much  to  leave  the 
town.  He  took  her  advice  and  left  town  that  evening. 
As  he  was  passing  through  Hercules  Street  he  was  at- 
tacked by  some  armed  yeomen,  and  James  Hope  states, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  a butcher’s  wife  who  came  to  his 
assistance  with  a huge  knife,  which  she  brandished  in  so 
spirited  a manner  that  she  forced  them  to  retreat,  they 
would  have  killed  him  on  the  spot.  His  amazonian  ally 
having  thus  put  them  to  flight  took  Henry  J.  M'Cracken 
into  the  house  and  sent  him  away  by  a back  entrance. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  the  day  appointed  by  the  Leinster 
Directory  for  the  general  rising,  there  was  an  evening 
promenade  and  music  at  the  Belfast  Exchange  Rooms, 
which  was  attended  by  nearly  all  the  military  officers  in 
town.  A proposal  was  made  to  the  executive  that  a 
party  should  be  led  to  the  Exchange,  and  that  the  officers 
should  be  seized  and  held  as  hostages.  This  proposal 
was  rejected.  It  was  made  by  H.  J.  M'Cracken. 

The  United  Irish  system  originated  in  Ulster,  and  so 
long  as  the  struggle  was  a war  of  words,  the  aristocratic 
leaders  of  that  province  were  active,  bold,  and  violent. 
For  seven  years  the  organization  was  continually  going 
on,  but  the  end  of  all  this  was  an  ill-directed  movement 
that  was  speedily  defeated.  To  use  the  words  ofTeeling, 

“ with  an  immense  organized  force  superior  in  a military 
point  of  view,  to  all  the  other  provinces  combined,  her 
efforts  were  the  least  efficient,  and  her  arms  the  most 
promptly  suppressed.”  The  prominent  position,  however, 
of  the  Ulster  leaders  in  the  concoction  of  this  conspiracy 
had  early  drawn  on  them  the  notice  of  the  Government. 
The  different  northern  counties  were  over-run  with 
troops,  the  men  whose  abilities  and  fidelity  to  this  cause 
were  most  signal,  were  in  prison,  and  the  mercantile  - 
leaders  who  were  appointed  to  places  of  trust  in  the  di- 
rectory and  to  posts  of  danger  in  the  military  organiz- 
ation, were  not  forthcoming  when  their  services  were  re- 
quired. Some  became  doubtful  of  the  issue,  others  had 
large  debts  outstanding,  and  were  not  inclined  to  act  be- 
fore they  had  been  got  in,  many  were  connected  by  ties 
of  property  with  the  other  portion  of  the  commercial 
aristocracy,  whose  political  views  were  opposed  to  theirs, 
and  not  a few,  by  their  position  in  society,  and  the  pre- 
vailing passion  for  festive  entertainments,  were  in  habits 
of  close  ^communication  with  the  authorities,  civil  and 
military,  who  were  then  most  active  in  their  proceedings 
against  these  societies. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  1796  to  meet  General 
Lake  at  the  parties  of  the  prime  mover  of  the  United 
system,  Mr.  William  Sinclair,  and,  at  a later  period. 
Colonel  Barber  and  Lieutenant  General  Nugent.  There 
was  a policy,  it  is  said,  in  maintaining  this  kind  of  inter- 
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course,  as  not  a movement  of  the  troops  or  information 
communicated  by  Government  to  General  Lake,  but  a 
sister  of  the  Sinclairs,  a young  woman  of  considerable 
personal  attractions  and  intelligence,  was  not  able  to 
obtain  from  the  General,  an  officer  more  remarkable  for 
his  vanity  and  incapacity  than  for  any  qualities  or 
acquirements  of  another  kind. 

But  while  the  weakness  of  this  vain  man  was  occasion- 
ally turned  to  the  account  of  the  U nited  Irishmen,  perhaps 
a similar  advantage  was  taken  of  the  imprudence  of  some 
member  of  the  family  of  his  host  by  some  officer  of  the 
staff  of  General  Lake;  and  thus,  so  far  from  any  advan- 
tage being  gained  from  this  kind  of  intercourse,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  other  party  were  injured  by  it. 

The  same  kind  of  intercourse  was  kept  up  between 
several  other  leading  mercantile  members  of  the  United 
Irish  Society  and  the  officers  of  functionaries  already 

referred  to.  At  one  of  these  parties  a Miss called 

a gentleman  aside  in  the  ball-room  and  told  him  to  notice 
the  General  and  his  staff  wearing  their  swords,  and  the 
reason  of  their  doing  so,  she  informed  him,  had  just  been 
communicated  to  her,  namely,  that  the  General  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  act  on  the  Government  instructions  to  dis- 
arm the  people  of  Ulster,  and  they  were  proceeding  that 
very  night  to  make  the  first  general  search  for  . arms  in 
the  houses  of  the  suspected  people  of  a neighbouring 
district  in  the  County  of  Down. 

W hatever  partial  or  temporary  advantage  may  be 
gained  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  thus  obtained, 
there  is  an  abuse  of  confidence  or  an  unworthy  use  made 
of  the  unreservedness  of  private  intercourse  which 
amounts  to  a petty  treason  against  society  itself.  The 
artifices  that  were  put  in  practice  by  the  party  who  had 
power  to  bring  ruin  on  opponents  were  of  a nature  ill 
calculated  to  set  any  example  of  propriety  or  conscientious 
conduct  to  others. 

The  following  communication  at  a later  period  ad- 
dressed to  a John  Shaw,  of  Belfast,  a woollen  draper, 
was  a fabrication ; its  object  was  to  delude  people  into  the 
the  belief  of  succour  from  the  French,  and  thus  discover 
those  who  might  be  led  to  concur  in  such  designs.  This 
ingenious  device  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  persons  in 
authority.  Shaw  had  been  one  ef  the  active  men  of  the 
Northern  United  system,  and  being  connected  with  the 
M'Cracken’s,  the  paper  came  into  their  hands. 

“Augerean  Lugger, 

Off  the  Mull  Cantir. 

“ Sir— His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  Bonaparte 
has  commanded  me  to  acquaint  you  with  my  arrival  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  He  does  not  lose  any  opportunity 
of  reiterating  his  assurance  of  the  unalterable  devotion 
he  has  for  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  whose 
rights  occupy  His  Majesty’s  most  anxious  thoughts.  I 
have  on  board  my  lugger  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms 
which  the  Emperor  trusts  will  be  another  proof  of  his 
desire  to  give  liberty  and  freedom  to  your  countrymen. 


You  may  daily  expect  the  arrival  of  the  army  off  Brest, 
who  are  already  embarked,  which  our  friends  in  the 
North  have  before  been  made  acquainted  with.  At  the 
main  top-mast  head  will  be  my  signal;  you  may  then 
come  off  to  me;  and  m a night  when  I let  off  one  sky- 
rocket be  quick  and  acquaint  your  friends  of  Coleraine 
and  Derry  with  the  arrival  of  my  \essel  on  the  coast, 
and  give  them  our  private  signals,  as  I may  be  driven 
by  the  winds  as  far  as  Lough  Swilly.  I will  myself 
sometimes  be  in  Red  Bay  and  at  others  off  Giants’ 
Causeway.  I shall  be  most  anxious  for  the  arrival  on 
board  my  vessel  of  some  of  your  guides.  We  have 
mostly  your  countrymen  on  board  and  will  answer  you 
in  Irish.  The  name  of  my  lugger  is  Augerean,  and  we 
have  been  three  weeks  from  Ferrol,  where  our  friends 
Lowry  and  O’Connor  are  embarked,  coming  to  your 
assistance.  For  fear  of  this  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  I had  better  conclude  and  say  no  more  till 
we  meet ; only  once  more  let  me  entreat  you  may  ap- 
prize our  friends  on  shore  to  exert  themselves,  and  let 
the  signal  for  a friend  be  taught  any  person  you  may 
send.” 

So  much  for  the  fabrication  of  documents  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  the  people. 

(To  BE  Continued). 


TSie  Church  of  the  Volunteers. 

UrEW  people  are  aware  that  the  historic  Church  of  the 
Volunteers  in  Dungannon  is  still,  with  the  exception 
of  an  addition  at  one  end,  almost  in  its  pristine  form. 
The  walls  are  three  feet  thick,  round  three  sides  of  the 
building,  but  ornament,  both  outside  and  in,  hides  the 
old  fabric.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  three  meetings 
* were  held  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  the  church- 
warden’s record  shews  that  at  that  period  the  parish 
church  Avas  roofless,  at  least  at  the  time  of  the  1782  and 
1783  meetings.  They  were  therefore  held  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  was  then  used  by  the  Episcopalian 
and  Quaker  denominations  for  divine  worship. 

When  Dr.  Morell  came  to  Dungannon-  the  building 
AVas  practically  in  the  same  condition  as  in  1783.  He 
Avas  therefore  able  to  point  out  the  spot  Avhere  stood  the 
canopied  peAV  of  the  Northland  family,  in  Avhich  the 
dignities  sat  during  the  Avhole  .proceedings.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  heroes  of  the  day  .had  a more  comfortable 
seat  than  their  valiant  folloAvers.  During  later  alterations 
I Avas  able  to  procure  part  of  a peAv.  It  is  a model  of 
discomfort.  'Ihe  back,  Avhich  is  absolutely  straight, 
measures  3 feet  7 inches  in  height.  The  seat  is  10  inches 
AA'ide,  and  the  rudely  carved  pew  ends  are  4 feet  6 inches 
high.  An  engraving  of  the  building  A\'as  given  in  the 
A ntliologica  Hibernica,  of  Nov.,  1793.  It  Avas  re-published 
in  the  Irish  Builder,  of  Feb.  15th,  1882;  and  in  the  Ulster 
Journal  of Archceology,  Sept.,  1894.  The  picture  shoAvs  a 
severely  plain,  not  to  say  ugly,  building,  quite  unrecog- 
nizable in  the  present  day.  Donaghmore. 
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Dreaming  by  the  Suir. 

By  Ned  of  the  Hills. 


.■\NY  of  our  people  seek  foreign  health  resorts  for  the 
invigorating  perfume  of  their  pine  groves,  while 
pine  groves  go  leor  are  found  nearer  home.  Westmore- 
land woods  and  Drea’s  Hill,  Co.  Kilkenny,  can  give 
points  to  any  foreign  resort  in  their  recuperating  qualities, 
yet  these  are  all  but  unknown.  To  those  who  require  quiet 
and  absence  from  worry  I rvould  advise  a stay  in  Huggins- 
town,  a village  on  the  mountains,  fanned  by  breezes 
from  these  woods.  Thevillageis  within  walking  distance 
of  the  Ballyhale  railway  station,  on  the  Waterford  and 
Central  Ireland  Railway.  The  people  on  the  hills  are 
kindly  and  hospitable.  A pleasant  evening  spent  in  a 
Westmoreland  farmhouse  suggests  these  lines. — Ned. 
The  spreading  plain  is  fleck’d  with  green, 

Brown  autumn  tints  the  woodland  screen; 

I’ll  sit  and  think,  now  I have  seen 

A happy  home  in  Eire. 

I close  my  eyes — bright  visions  steal — 

My  fancy  paints  the  spinning  wheel. 

The  distaff  high,  the  thread,  the  reel. 

In  homes  in  happy  Eire. 

The  maidens  mild  of  tinted  cheek. 

The  laughing  eyes  that  lovers  seek. 

The  graceful  steps,  the  manners  meek. 

In  homes  in  happy  Eire. 

The  robust  boys,  fresh  home  from  school. 

With  rustic  rod  and  homely  spool. 

Can  baskets  fill  at  every  pool 

In  streams  of  fruitful  Eire. 

Choice  pancakes  from  a maiden’s  hand. 

And  she,  though  modest,  mild,  and  bland. 

Can  sweetly  smile.  Hail!  Westmoreland — 

Thou  happiest  home  in  Eire. 

Ah!  can  the  halls  of  prince  or  king 
The  pictures  to  my  fancy  bring. 

As  mildly  chaste  as  those  that  spring 

Round  happy  homes  in  Eire? 


There,  fathers  tall,  proud  mothers  too. 

Such  pictures  bright  may  fondly  view; 

And  those  are  to  each  other  true. 

In  homes  in  happy  Eire. 

The  granny,  beaming  bright  and  fair. 

The  silver  shim’ring  through  her  hair. 

Sits  sewing  in  a soft  low  chair, 

In  homes  in  happy  Eire. 

The  wheat,  low  rustling  in  the  ear. 

The  bearded  barley  ripe  and  sear. 

The  reapers’  croon,  the  harvest  cheer. 

Are  scenes  in  happy  Eire. 
Hark!  hear  the  blackbird’s  mellow  lay. 

And  thrushes  “from  a neighbouring  spray” 
Call  loud  and  clear — “A  coming  day 

Of  hope  for  homes  in  Eire.” 
The  silver  Suir  below  my  feet 
Is  murm’ring  softly,  low,  and  sweet ; 

Sweet  scented  winds  sing  through  the  heath 
Of  happy  homes  for  Eire. 
Sing,  O,  Hurra!  a warnote  rings. 

And  sweeps  across  my  clairseach  strings. 

Glad  tidings  from  the  West  it  brings. 

Of  hope  for  troubled  Eire. 
Go,  sound  the  harp!  be  loud  and  shrill. 

Awake  the  echoes  on  the  hill ; 

The  spirits  rouse,  the  pulses  thrill 

To  free  those  homes  of  Eire. 
National  and  Literary  Club, 

Waterford,  Aug.,  i8gó. 


!n  the  North  Countrie. 

No.  Y. — How  Peggy  Brady  found  her  Boys. 

ÍT  all  happened  through  the  home-coming  of  Owen 
Ward  in  the  Spring — young  Owen  from  Ard- 
clogher,  he  used  to  be  called — who  had  gone  over 
the  sea  to  push  his  fortune  in  the  bad  times,  and 
returned,  after  years  of  absence,  rich  and  portly,  but  at 
heart  as  much  a child  of  that  kindly  Irish  valley  as 
ever.  And  the  welcome  he  received!  It  was  enough 
to  bring  the  grateful  tears  into  his  eyes,  as  the  soft, 
sweet  Gaelic  tongue  greeted  him,  recalling  memories  of 
hours  when  he  had  lain  in  the  long  grass  by  the  side 
of  Finn  Water,  listening  to  the  tales  the  old  school- 
master loved  to  tell  him  about  his  bardic  ancestors 
who  had  harped  to  O’Donnell  in  the  far-off  days  of 
romance  and  bravery  He  had  never  forgotten  those 
wonderful  stories  in  all  his  wanderings,  but  now  it  was 
his  turn  to  narrate  instead  adventures  as  curious  to  the 
homely  people  who  had  rarely  cared  to  travel  beyond 
their  native  environment. 

Around  Peter  M'Grath’s  hospitable  hearth  the  talk 
regarding  the  rich  Irish- American  ran  freely,  and  when 
Owen  walked  in  one  night  there  was  a general  request 
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that  he  would  give  them  full  particulars  of  his  experiences 
since  he  had  left  the  valley.  They  were  so  sincere  in 
their  admiration  of  his  prosperity,  handling  his  watch 
and  thick  gold  chain  without  a trace  of  jealousy  in  look 
or  tone,  and  feeling  with  careful  fingers  the  texture  of 
the  fine  black  broadcloth  that  wrinkled  in  truly  Yankee 
style  across  his  stalwart  shoulders.  Only  too  glad  to 
gratify  them,  be  began  at  the  beginning,  telling  all  the 
details  of  his  penniless  landing  in  New  York  and  the 
days  of  misery  and  starvation  that  followed. 

“ But  I found  a good  friend  in  time  to  save  me  from 
dying  of  hunger,  and  that  was  James  Brady.  You  all 
remember  the  Brady  boys — Jim  and  Pat,  I’m  sure. 
Their  father  was  Hugh,  and  their  mother  Peggy  Magee, 
to  her  own  name.  Well,  Jim  is  a great  man  now  in 
New  York — he  has  a dry-goods  store  of  his  own,  and 
Pat  has  a big  hotel  out  in  ’Frisco.  Guess  they  have 
made  a pile,  both  of  them,  but  they’re  just  the  best 
fellows  you  ever  met,  and  the  humblest-hearted,  though 
Jim’s  American  wife  wants  to  make  a grand  gentleman 
of  him,  as  if  he  wasn’t  that  by  nature  already.  I saw 
the  faniiliar  name  over  his  place  ope  morning  when  I 
was  nearly  giving  up  the  struggle  altogether,  and  went 
in  to  ask  for  a job.  By  good  luck,  Jim  v^^as  standing 
near  and  heard  me  appeal  to  a consequential  clerk  ; he 
came  over  at  once  and  when  he  found  I had  just  arrived 
from  Donegal  he  grasped  my  two  hands  before  them  all 
and  wrung  them  long  and  silently.  I couldn’t  speak 
with  joy  at  having  met  a friend  in  that  big  noisy  city  at 
last,  and  he  couldn’t  speak  either,  because  of  the 
the  gladness  he  felt  at  the  sight  of  one  of  his  own  people. 
He  took  me  into  his  employment,  fed  and  clothed  me, 
and  got  me  comfortable  lodgings  until  I w'as  able  to  pay 
my  way,  and  all  these  years  he  has  been  my  friend  and 
benefactor,  indeed.  Everything  he  touches  turns  to 
gold  with  him,  and  ’tis  himself  deserves  the  good  luck — 
fine  fellow  that  he  is.” 

“Well,”  said  Molshie,  sudden  anger  blazing  in  her 
usually  cheery  face,  “ ’tis  little  he  deserved  the  like,  in 
my  opinion,  leavin’  his  poor  old  mother  to  beg  her  bit 
round  the  country,  an’  only  for  the  Careys  takin’  her  in 
she’d  be  in  the  poor-house  by  now.” 

“ Oh,  it  can’t  be  the  same  Bradys,”  replied  Owen, 
“for  Jim  and  Pat  broke  their  hearts  over  their  mother’s 
death  years  ago.  She  died  the  year  they  left,  and  they’ve 
never  ceased  sorrowing.  They  wrote  to  the  parish  priest 
about  it  too,  and  he  wrote  back  that  Peggy  Brady  had 
left  the  place  and  he  had  never  heard  more  about  her. 
Jim  told  me  how  much  he  had  meant  to  do  for  his 
So  they  believed  the  tidings  were  true,  and  many’s  a time 
mother,  and  how  his  wealth  didn’t  bring  him  half  the 
pleasure  it  would  have  done  had  she  been  alive  to  share 
it.” 

“ But  I’m  tellin’  ye,  man,  that  she  is  alive  an’  well,” 
cried  Molshie.  “Waitin’  day  after  day  for  the  letter 
them  boys  promised  to  write  her,  an’  frettin’  all  these 


years  for  them.  She’s  poor  an’-  dependent  on  the 
strangers,  but  she’s  i/uii'  mother  all  the  same.  The 
Careys  ’ll  be  coinin’  this  way  next  week,  so  you  can  see 
her  and  judge  for  yourself.” 

Surely  this  was  startling  information,  but  all  doubt 
vanished  from  Owen’s  mind  when  he  came  face  to  face 
with  Peggy,  and  saw  in  her  old  worn  features  a strong, 
unmistakable  likeness  to  his  friend  Jim. 

She  was  considerably  puzzled  when  the  handsome, 
well-dressed  gentleman  shook  her  hand  so  warmly,  say- 
ing over  and  over  again,  “ Thank  God,  thank  God,  I’ve 
found  you.” 

“ What  is  it,  ma’am  ?”  she  asked,  trembling,  turning 
to  Molshie. 

“ ’Tis  good  news  for  ye,  Peggy  dear,  that  he’s  after 
bringin’ — the  best  o’  good  news,  ay,  better  than  any 
letter  too  ! He’s  come  to  take  ye  out  to  yer  boys  !” 

The  joy  that  chased  the  dimness  of  years  from  those  sad 
old  eyes,  the  rapture  that  made  her  hands  tremble  as  she 
raised  them  to  heaven  in  thanksgi\'ing,  were  so  holy  that 
all  near  gazed  in  wonder  at  her  transfigured  countenance. 
By  degrees  the  silence  of  her  sons  was  explained,  and 
then  she  would  brook  no  delay  in  setting  out.  The  best 
homespun  dress  and  cloak  to  be  had  in  Ballybofey  came 
for  her  from  Owen  Ward,  and  never  were  such  snowy 
befrilled  caps  seen  as  Molshie’s  deft  fingers  fashioned  for 
the  traveller,  nor  such  warm  stockings  as  sorrowful  Mrs. 
Bill  Carey  knitted  after  her  hard  days’  work.  As  for 
Bill  and  Shawn,  they  were  “ neither  to  hold  nor  bind”  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  Peggy,  and  glared  at  Owen  de- 
fiantly for  a “ meddlin’  interloper.”  That  was  before 
they  understood  the  comfort  she  was  going  to.  Then, 
good  unselfish  souls,  their  hurry  to  get  her  off  was  even 
greater  than  hers  to  go.  Ward  had  written  to  Jim 
Brady  apprising  him  of  their  coming,  and  great  were  the 
lamentations  in  the  valley  when  Peggy,  dressed  in  all 
her  homely  finery,  and  clung  to  by  the  three  little  Carey 
children,  whom  she  clasped  and  kissed  over  and  over 
again,  crying  through  her  tears,  “ Maybe  its  cornin’  back 
I’ll  be  soon,  darlin’s,  an’  then  I’ll  bring  ye  toys  the  like 
of  wor  niver  seen  here  before,”  started  on  her  journey. 

The  train  and  its  rapid  motion  caused  her  great  un- 
easiness, but  the  sea  voyage  thoroughly  prostrated  her,  so 
that  her  delight  on  landing  ar  New  York  after  the 
wearisome  experience  of  weeks  was  pleasant  to  behold. 
Then  the  meeting  between  herself  and  her  son,  as  he 
held  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  the  beaming  old  face, 
from  which  the  repressed  mother-love  of  years  shone  out 
like  a glory,  was  touching  in  its  pathos.  She  could  only 
sit,  holding  his  hand  in  hers,  and  stroking  it  as  she  used 
to  do  when  he  and  Pat  were  her  twin  babies  long  ago. 
One  regret  she  gave  utterance  to,  and  it  made  her  listener 
catch  his  breath,  “ It’ll  be  terrible  lonesome  for  yer  poor 
father  now  that  we’re  all'  over  the  sea  away  from  him, 
won’t  it,  darlin’  ? There’ll  be  nobody  to  look  after  his 
grave,  nor  cut  the  clover  when  it  gets  too  ;high,  an’  he 
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always  wanted  me  to  lie  beside  him  when  my  time  comes 
to  go.  How’ll  we  do  then,  my  boy  ? I’d  like  best  to  be 
with  me  own  people  in  the  valley,  but  if  it  wud  give 
trouble  to  you  an’  Pat,  v/hy  then  I’ll  stay  here,  an’  God’s 
holy  will  be  done.” 

The  grandeur  of  Jim’s  New  York  mansion  took  her 
completely  by  surprise  ; but  the  stately  lady  who  held 
out  a white,  heavily-ringed  hand,  and  greeted  her  in  a 
chill,  patronising  voice,  was  her  first  real  trouble.  She 
had  no  idea  but  that  her  boy’s  wife  would  be  glad  to 
welcomm  her,  and  the  sudden  disappointment,  as  she 
heard  the  calm,  well-bred  accents,  made  her  heart 
grow  faint.  Then  her  grandchildren  came  in — dainty, 
people — who  spoke  in  clear  staccato  tones,  and  looked 
her  over  inquisitively  before  acceding  to  her  petition  for 
a kiss.  She  tried  to  draw  one  little  brown  head  down 
to  her  bosom,  half-fancying  for  a moment  that  she  had 
Jim  in  her  arms  a baby  again  ; but  the  child  sprang 
away  disdainfuli}',  striking  at  the  hand  that  would  have 
held  him. 

For  the  first  few  days  the  wonder  lasted,  then  she 
began  to  feel  the  strangeness  of  the  place.  The  spark- 
ling dinnerTabie  frightened  her  ; she  who  had  never 
needed  a kniie  to  peel  the  floury  and  laughing  potatoes 
at  home,  handled  one  now  with  an  awkwardness  that 
caused  the  butler  to  stifle  a smile  as  he  bent  over  her 
chair.  Jim — brave,  true-hearted  Jim — under  the  discon- 
temptuousgaze  of  his  wife,  took  the  unwonted  luxury  from 
the  old  trembling  fingers  and  told  her  to  eat  her  dinner 
in  her  own  way.  She  complied  gratefully,  but  after 
that  the  mistress  of  the  house  said  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  her  to  dine  in  company  with  his  mother.  Her 
faux  pas  were  quite  too  many,  and  w’ould  set  a bad 
example  to  the  children.  The  difficulty  was  solved  by 
Peggy  herself  begging  that  her  meals  might  be  served 
in  her  own  room.  “ I’d  only  affront  ye,  dear,”  she  told 
her  son,  “ an’  I’d  be  more  comfortable  to  think  there 
was  nobody  lookin’  at  me.” 

She  could  never  be  convinced  that  San  Francisco  was 
a long  way  off  from  New'  York,  and  the  desire  to  see  Pat 
once  more  grew  and  grew  in  her  affectionate  heart 
until  it  found  vent  one  day  in  an  e.xprcssion  that  proved 
to  Jim  how  futile  his  efforts  to  enlighten  her  had  been. 

“ Isn’t  it  terrible  strange,  alanna,  that  there’s  no  word 
reachin’  us  from  Pat  ? Do  ye  think  there’d  be  any 
chance  o’  him  runnin’  over  to  spend  the  Sunday  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  mother  dear,”  he  replied  soothingly,  “he’s 
too  far  away  for  that.  It  would  take  him.  about  a fort- 
night’s travelling,  and  he  could  hardly  spare  the  time. 
The  hotel  needs  a lot  of  looking  after,  he  says.” 

“ Well,  is  he  nearer  Irelan’  then,  darlin’ If  I knew 
for  sartin’  that  he  was  I’d  go  back  an’  be  there  to  meet 
him  whiniver  he’d  have  time  for  a run  to  see  us.” 

The  American  wife,  in  her  dignified  W'ay,  enjoyed 
these  speeches  of  Peggy’s  immensely.  She  guessed 
that  her  husband,  fond  as  he  undoubtedly  was  of  her, 


w'inced  frequently  at  his  mother’s  unsophisticated  ejacu- 
lations of  piety  and  wonder  which  sounded  so  out  of 
place  in  the  fashionable  atmosphere  of  their  daily  life. 
Still  there  wr-.s  no  touch  of  impatience  in  his  manner 
towards  her,  nor  any  feeling  but  tenderness  evident  in 
the  kindly  attentions  he  paid  her  so  willingly.  His  sole 
desire  was  to  make  her  happy  and  content,  sur- 
rounded by  love  and  comfort  such  as  he  and  his  brother 
had  dreamt  of  for  her  in  the  distant  days  of  their  boy- 
hood. Surely  his  children  ought  to  be  more  with  her  ^ 
their  bright  winning  talk  should  keep  her  from  brooding 
too  much  over  by-gone  memories,  and  there  were  many 
small  services  that  young  hands  could  render  to  one 
whose  feeble  steps  were  already  nearing  the  border- 
land. With  this  thought  in  his  mind  one  day  he  entered 
the  nursery,  where  he  found  a noisy  group  wildly  excited 
over  a new  and  most  interesting  game.  His  youngest 
daughter,  decked  out  in  a figured  counterpane,  with  a 
handkerchief  rouiid  her  head  and  knotted  under  her 
small  chin,  while  an  apron,  borrowed  from  one  of  the 
maids,  no  doubt,  and  much  too  large  for  its  present 
wearer,  enveloped  her  tiny  form,  was  seated  in  an 
armchair.  She  seemed  to  be  the  central  character  of  the 
play,  and  was  addressing  the  others  in  a peculiar  voice 
which  caused  them  all  to  shriek  with  laughter,  throwing 
up  their  hands  with  “ Well,  now.  Glory  be  to  God” — 
and  “ Who  ever  heard  the  likes  o’  that  before.” 

“What  new  game  is  this,  children  ? ” said  the  father 
as  lie  stepped  in  smilingly.  They  all  flushed  red  with 
embarrassment,  and  made  no  reply. 

“ Is  it  a secret,”  he  asked  again. 

“No,  it’s  ‘ grannie  ’ we’re  playing,  father,”  said  one 
hesitatingly.  “Grannie,  you  know,  that’s  down  stairs, 
— the  funny  old  woman  that  talks  so  queer.  Well,  we’re 
playing  her." 

“ Who  gave  you  leave  to  do  this  ? ” he  queried  sternly. 

“ Mother,”  came  in  a hasty  chorus,  afraid  of  reproof, 
and  ready  to  lay  the  blame  on  shoulders  better  fitted  to 
bear  it  : “ Mother  said  we  could  make  any  game  we 
liked  of  that  old  woman.” 

The  speech  was  so  unexpected  and  cruel,  issuing  from 
those  careless  lips,  that  he  had  no  word  to  say  as  he 
turned  and  left  the  room.  They  had  their  mother’s  per- 
mission to  do  this  thing,  and  it  was  his  mother  whom  his 
children  were  caricaturing.  His  little  children,  to  w'hom 
he  thought  she  would  have  been  so  welcome,  with  her 
gentle  ways  and  stores  of  wondrous  tales  from  far  Done- 
gal. How  did  the  hours  pass  for  her  during  his  absence 
at  business  ? — it  struck  him  now'  that  she  must  be  often 
lonely  and  sorrowful,  for  a smile  of  relief  w'ould  break 
like  sunshine  over  her  dear  old  face  at  sight  of  him  in 
the  evenings.  And  his  wife  had  casually  remarked  that 
the  Irish,  as  a race,  were  gifted  with  a scanty  supply  of 
self-control : that  was  when  they  had  returned  once  from 
dining  out  to  find  her  seated  in  the  grand  wainscotted 
hall  with  the  wrinkled  hands  folded  patiently  in  her  lap,. 
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waiting  to  say  good-night  to  her  son.  She  had  started 
up  and  thrown  her  arms  around  his  neck,  kissing  his 
bearded  cheek  with  all  the  fervour  of  a great  gladness,  and 
crying  in  her  soft  accents, — “ You’ve  come  back,  you’ve 
come  back,  star  machrce,  God  be  thanked.  I got  fright- 
ened to  think  o’  them  wicked  streets  an’  you  out  so  late. 
’Tis  worse  than  the  road  through  the  Gap  at  night,  an’ 
it's  a fearsome  enough  place,  as  many’s  a one  can  tell. 
Don’t  go  out  any  more  so  late,  my  boy,  for  it  makes  me 
rale  onaisy,  an’  I can’t  sleep  for  thinkin’.” 

He  noticed  a smile  passing  quickly  between  the  black 
footmen  who  stood  like  ebon  statues  on  each  side  of  the 
hall,  and  his  wife’s  French  maid  tossed  her  head  in  flip- 
pant disgust  as  she  followed  her  indignant  mistress  up 
the  stairs.  His  blood  boiled  in  rage  at  their  open  con- 
tempt of  the  anxious  tenderness  that  had  never  learned 
to  restrain  itself,  but  had  been  fostered  and  deepened  in 
the  distant  Northern  valley  during  the  long  years  she 
had  spent  In  waiting  for  news  of  her  wanderers.  Clearly 
his  hopes  of  cheering  her  declining  days  were  doomed  to 
failure,  better,  far  better  that  she  had  never  crossed  the 
seas  to  share  his  wealth,  if  scorn  and  dislike,  from  her 
nearest  and  dearest,  were  to  be  her  daily  portion.  No 
blame  could  be  attached  to  her,  anyhow,  she  had  striven 
so  perseveringly  to  ingratiate  herself  with  his  boys  and 
girls,  making  shadow-rabbits  with  her  hands  on  the  wall 
to  amuse  them,  and  fashioning  little  limp  men- dolls  out 
of  her  cotton  handkerchiefs.  They  would  have  none  of 
her,  those  cute  New  York  youngsters.  She  was  a green- 
horn, and  they  didn’t  believe  she  was  father’s  mother  at 
all,  though  she  had  begged  them  to  call  her  Grannie,  as 
the  children  she  had  left  behind  in  Donegal  had  done. 

When  Jim  asked  her  once  if  she  felt  lonely  in  his 
house  she  gave  him  an  answer  so  clearly  evasive  that  he 
knew  his  surmise  had  been  true.  “ Ah,  no,  darlin’,  not 
lonely,  so  to  say,  when  I have  you  an’  the  thought  o’ 
seein’  Pat  some  day  to  keep  my  heart  up,  but  I do  be 
wishin’  often  for  a sight  o’  the  neighbours  that  used  to 
come  into  Molshie’s  on  the  winter  nights,  an’  the  Careys 
an’  the  wee  childer  I nursed.  No,  not  lonely,  my  boy, 
but  homesick,  maybe  thafs  the  better  word.” 

Every  comfort  that  affection  could  suggest,  Jim 
showered  upon  his  mother.  A black  silk  dress,  stiff  with 
richness,  and  a snowy  silk  shawl  that  rivalled  in  hue  the 
borders  of  her  cap  made  her  look  like  a picture,  he  told 
her  lovingly.  Then  from  Pat  in  far  California  came  a 
draft  sufficient  to  place  her  above  want  for  the  rest  of 
her  days.  She  was  grateful,  poor  Peggy,  pathetically 
so,  and  would  raise  Jim’s  hand,  filled  with  many  brave 
gifts,  to  her  trembling  lips  in  a gush  of  passionate  mother- 
liness. Yet  he  felt  there  was  something  wanting,  some- 
thing, the  longing  for  which  weakened  her  visibly  and 
gave  to  her  dim  old  eyes  a dreaming  look  as  if  she  were 
gazing  through  the  distance  to  a dear  and  unattainable 
goal.  Perhaps  in  those  moments  of  intense  desire  her 
soul’s  eyes  saw  the  sunshine  in  the  valley  and  on  the 


rugged  blue  mountan  peaks  of  her  own  dark  Donegal. 
She  had  brought  with  her  a bundle  of  fine  homespun 
wool  as  a present  to  Jim’s  wife,  and  when  her  gift  was 
calmly  set  aside  without  a word  of  thanks  she  took  to 
knitting  for  her  “ boys  ” in  the  solitary  hours  that  were 
so  weary  in  passing.  Even  the  saucy  lady’s-maid  grew 
to  pity  the  lonely  old  woman,  but  the  American  wife  saw 
nothing  to  justify  herself  in  giving  up  the  least  of  her 
every-day  pleasures.  She  was  too  worldly  and  selfish 
to  note  the  sorrow  in  the  worn  face,  or  the  tears  that  fell 
and  wove  themselves  into  the  knitting.  Jim’s  anxiety 
at  her  changed  looks  made  him  beg  his  mother  to  tell  if 
she  were  ill  or  merely  unhappy. 

“’Tis  the  heart-hunger  that’s  on  me,  she  re- 

plied, “not  the  sickness  at  all.  Glory  be  to  God!  An’ 
in  the  night  I think  I hear  yer  father  callin’  on  me  from 
his  green  grave  to  come  home.  Maybe  he  has  more  need 
o’  me  than  you  an’  Pat,  though  there’s  some  wud  say  the 
souls  above’s  too  happy  to  think  o’  us,  but  Pm  sure  the 
Almighty  niver  meant  the  love  that  was  between  my 
man  an’  me  to  die  out  in  heaven,  when  it  lasted  through 
such  trouble  an’  poverty  on  earth.  I’m  always  grievin’ 
for  him,  day  an’  night,  an’  rememberin’  how  proud  he 
was  when  Pat  an’  you  wor  born — you  wor  the  image  o’ 
me,  every  wan  said,  an’  Pat  the  dead  moral  o’  him.  Ah  I 
but  the  cruel  faver  robbed  me  o’  the  pulse  o’  my  heart, 
an’  the  sunlight  was  niver  so  warm  nor  so  golden  since. 
So  ye’ll  let  me  go  back,  my  son,  to  my  own  people, 
where  I’ll  be  offendin’  nobody,  nor  be  in  the  way  any 
more.” 

But  while  Jim  was  distressed  between  the  pain  of 
parting  and  the  fear  that  the  oppressive  heat  of  New 
York  might  prove  too  enervating  for  her  enfeebled  frame, 
unexpected  and  gladsome  news  arrived  from  California. 
It  was  from  Pat,  setting  out  on  the  long  journey  to  see 
his  mother.  How  quietly  thankful  she  was  through 
those  days  of  waiting,  and  when  she  held  her  long-lost 
twin- son  in  her  arms  Peggy’s  cup  of  joy  w'as  filled  to  the 
brim.  As  she  stroked  his  dear  brown  head  the  silver 
threads  shining  there  hurt  her  heart  like  a sword-thrust. 
She  understood  then  that  his  prosperity,  like  Jim’s,  had 
brought  many  a pang  as  well  as  many  a blessing  in  its 
train.  To  his  offer  of  a home  in  San  Francisco  she  gave 
the  same  reply  as  to  his  brother. 

“ I’m  more  thankful  than  I can  tell  ye,  Pat,  but  ye’ve 
got  yer  wife  an’  little  childer  out  there  to  keep  ye’r  life 
sweet  an’  happy,  an’  I’d  only  be  in  the  way.  An’  its 
yer  mother’s  right  to  think  of  what  is  best  for  ye,  an’  to 
have  the  courage  to  do  it,  whether  its  hard  for  herself  or 
no.  There’s  a corner  waiting  for  mein  Molshie  M'Grath’s, 
an’  the  Carey’s  will  be  cornin’  back  an’  forrads,  an'  the 
neighbours  ’ll  be  glad  to  welcome  me  home,  so  have  no 
fears  for  me  my  darlins,  for  God’ll  be  sure  to  take  good 
care  o’  me.  He  helped  me  through  the  cold  an’  the 
hunger  many’s  the  time,  an’  Pie'll  not  desert  me  now. 
But  I’m  not  makin’  little  of  all  ye  offer — I’m  proud  an’ 
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grateful  to  ye  both,  that  wor’nt  ashamed  to  own  yer 
poor  old  ignorant  mother  that  came  over  the  broad  say 
to  find  ye.” 

Burning  tears  stood  in  the  blue  and  brown  eyes 
contemplating  her,  grand  in  her  unselfish  love,  for 
which  already  there  was  a reward  in  store.  Pat,  busy, 
hard-working  Pat,  whose  time  was  more  precious  than 
gold  to  him,  volunteered  to  see  her  safely  back  in  the 
valley  of  Finn  Water.  Her  delight  when  he  told  her  of 
his  plan  was  his  compensation. 

“ I’m  thinking,  mother,  of  taking  a trip  across  to  the 
old  country,  just  to  see  if  everything  is  still  the  same, 
and  I could’nt  do  better  than  go  with  you 
now.  Jim  meant  to  come  as  well,  but  I guess  you’ll  be 
as  safe  as  a bird  in  a nest  when  / take  you  in  charge. 
And  then  I’ll  see  if  ycu  are  the  great  traveller  you’ve 
been  pretending  to  be,  and  hear  all  the  tales  you’ll 
be  weaving  to  the  neighbours.  So  w'e  can  start  any 
minute  for  Ireland  and  home.” 

On  the  evening  of  their  departure  Jim’s  wife  addressed 
him  affably  from  the  head  of  the  dinner  table.  There 
was  a cold  smile  of  triumph  in  her  steel  grey  eye — “ That 
was  a good  riddance,  James,”  she  said. 

“ What  was  ?”  he  asked  absently. 

“Getting  the  old  lady  to  take  herself  off  so  quietly.” 
Her  husband  looked  at  her  half  doubtingly.  For  a 
second  he  had  no  comprehension  of  her  meaning,  then 
in  a flash  he  understood.  He  rose  up  in  his  place  like 
an  avenger,  while  the  blood  forsook  his  cheeks  and  his 
lips  grew  strained  and  white  as  he  strove  to  speak. 
Was  that  his  voice  issuing  from  between  those  white 
lips  ? 

“ My  God,  woman,  do  you  know  of  whom  you  speak? 
It  is  my  mother.  My  own  old  mother  with  her  pure 
honest  soul  and  all  her  simple  loving  homeliness,  as 
different  from  your  artificial  existence  as  Heaven  is  from 
earth.  And  you  to  torture  her  day  after  day  with  your 
cold  superiority — training  my  little  children  to  scorn 
and  mock  at  her  who  gave  their  father  life,  and  taught 
him  all  he  knows  of  faith  and  truth.  You  have  driven 
her  away  from  me,  when  together  we  might  have  made 
her  last  years  happy.  May  God  forgive  you,  for  I 
cannot.” 

He  could  say  no  more,  the  bitterness  of  those  months 
in  which  he  learned  to  know  the  hidden  character  of 
the  wife  he  had  loved  and  treasured  rose  in  a flood  that 
almost  stopped  his  breathing,  as  he  hurriedly  left  the 
table.  The  well-bred  lady  smiled,  indulgently,  with  an 
uplifting  of  her  arched  eyebrows  towards  her  eldest  girl. 
“He  will  get  over  it,  my  dear,  and  be  just  the  same  as 
ever  in  a little  while.  It  was  a hard  fight  to  get  rid  of 
that  old  nuisance,  but  the  deed  is  done  now,  and  cur 
friends  shan’t  have  the  power  to  stab  me  again  by  asking 
why  my  husband’s  mother  does  not  lunch  or  dine  with 
us,  and  is  she  in  any  way  objectionable.  She  has  gone 
back  now  to  her  pigs  and  potatoes  that  she  should  never 


have  been  taken  from.  Come,  dear,  the  carriage  is 
waiting,  and  we  will  forget  all  this  trouble  in  Bernhardt’s 
acting  to-night.” 

Had  she  only  opened  the  door  of  her  husband’s  study 
as  she  swept  by  in  her  silken  draperies,  she  might  not 
have  been  so  assured  of  the  completeness  of  her  triumph. 
He  knelt,  shaken  with  sobs  before  the  chair  in  which 
his  mother  used  to  sit  while  he  wrote  his  letters  at  the 
desk  beside  her.  He  thought  of  the  sad  old  face  as  he 
had  seen  it  last  looking  at  him  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  full  of  yearning  love  and  holy  renunciation. 
From  that  hour  of  supreme  sorrow  and  regret  the 
images  of  the  dear  one,  strangely  found,  and  as  strangely 
lost  again,  took  a place  henceforth  in  the  heart’s  core 
of  her  son,  where  the  love  of  wife  or  child  was  never 
strong  enough  to  penetrate  and  disturb  her  sanctuary. 

All  day  the  September  sun  had  smiled  down  on  the 
gathering-in  of  the  harvest  in  the  valley,  and  now  as  the 
twilight’s  grey  misty  veil  rose  over  the  mountain  tops, 
he  withdrew  himself  into  a rosy  radiance  that  fell  upon 
the  fruitful  earth  like  a farewell  benediction.  The 
harvesters  had  departed  to  their  homes,  and  to  the  hard- 
earned  supper  that  awaited  them.  Peace  brooded  over 
the  fields  where  the  corn  stood  stacked  above  the 
graves  of  dead  poppies,  and  on  the  uplands  where  the 
hayricks  gleamed  like  little  hillocks  of  gold  on  the  fresh 
green  grass.  It  was  the  loveliest  scene  in  the  world 
Hugh  Diever  thought,  as  he  contentedly  smoked  his 
pipe  in  a corner  of  the  settle  that  filled  up  his  wide 
kitchen  window,  ay,  and  he  was  lucky  enough,  thank 
God,  that  he  could  hold  his  bit  of  land  through  the  bad 
times  until  the  change  for  the  better  came.  There  was 
something  worth  counting  in  the  old  stocking  now, 
something  that  would  help  to  settle  his  little  Madgie  in 
a home  of  her  own  some  day — here  his  reflections  were 
rudely  broken  in  upon  by  the  approach  of  young  bare- 
legged Patsy  Doherty  at  breakneck  speed  down  the 
loaning.  He  rushed  panting  into  the  kitchen  and  cried 
out  in  a tone  of  imperious  importance,  “Yer  to  hurry  up 
at  wance  to  M'Grath’s,  Hugh,  you  and  Mary,  for  old 
Peggy  Brady’s  come  back  an’  I’m  to  warn  the  neigh- 
bours.” 

Before  the  astonished  Hugh  could  remove  his  pipe  to 
make  a single  comment,  the  boy  had  departed  as  quickly 
as  he  came. 

“ Hear  till  that  now,”  said  Mary,  throwing  up  her^ 
hands  in  amazement.  “Peggy  left  her  gran’  sons  an - 
come  back  to  us  again.  I’ll  niver  believe  such  a miracle 
till  I see  it.” 

It  was  only  too  true,  as  the  excited  neighbours  found 
out  in  time,  for  there  she  sat  travelled-stained  but  happy, 
with  her  boy  by  Molshie’s  fireside.  Such  a cued  mile 
failthe  as  there  was  for  her — why,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  country  had  turned  out  to  pay  her  honour,  they 
never  do  things  by  halves  in  “ Dark  Donegal.”  When 
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Pat  saw  how  contented  and  safe  she  was  he  had  less 
reluctance  in  leaving  her,  promising  to  return  the  follow- 
ing Spring.  How  she  cried  over  him  in  that  farewell 
and  blessed  him,  not  in  the  stranger’s  speech,  but  in  the 
tongue  that  was  j er  father’s  before  ye,  an’  is  the  sweetest 
an’  most  loving  in  the  worl’.  An’  may  ye  carry  my 
blessin’  to  the  end  o’  yer  days,  an’  may  it  help  to  open 
the  gates  of  Heaven  for  ye  when  yer  hour  comes  "My 
bouchal  brah.” 

Then  she  settled  down  to  her  new  existence  of  a rich 
woman  in  the  valley.  On  Sundays,  after  mass,  for  she 
would  never  risk  wearing  her  wonderful  apparel  through 
the  damp  and  briar-grown  leanings,  she  would  dress  her- 
self in  the  black  silk  gown,  covering  it  carefully  with  her 
best  checker  apron,  pinning  across  her  slender  bent 
shoulders  the  little  white  shawl  that  was  one  of  Jim’s 
first  gifts.  Her  finest  cap  with  worked  borders,  and  oh! 
so  snowy,  and  a gorgeous  binder  that  rivalled  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  added  dignity  to  her  appearance. 
So  attired  she  would  sit  in  Molshie’s  arm-chair  in  the 
parlour,  receiving  visits  from  her  friends,  and  never 
wearied  of  relating  her  adventures  beyond  the  seas.  Pat’s 
purse  of  sovereigns  was  always  kept  in  her  bosom,  and 
on  important  occasions,  especially  when  any  doubt  as  to 
her  wealth  was  hinted  at — there  were  some  not  above 
teasing  the  poor  soul  in  a harmless  way — she  would  dis- 
play the  purse  with  great  pride  and  even  go  to  the  extent 
of  allowing  a favoured  one  to  handle  the  precious  gold. 
She  was  generous  to  a fault  now  that  she  had  a chance 
of  repaying  a little  of  the  kindness  shown  her  in  her  years 
of  want  and  wandering.  The  little  Careys  appeared  that 
winter  in  new  and  comfortable  attire,  which  they  wore 
with  an  ill-at-ease  though  proud  air,  and  their  boasting  of 
grannie’s  marvellous  possessions  gave  them  an  unwonted 
importance  amongst  their  playmates.  Molshie  was  her 
almoner,  and  to  her  good  sense  much  of  Peggy’s  discre- 
tion in  helping  the  needy  might  be  traced.  And  there 
was  no  want  of  appreciation,  for  the  talk  went  on  every- 
where as  talk  will.  “WeU,  I’m  sayin’,  ’tis  little  thanks 
ye  meet  with  in  this  w'orl’,  but  sure  poor  Peggy’s  the  one 
that  remembers.  An’  it  w’asn’t  much  that  she  got  from 
any  wan,  only  the  shelter  an’  the  bit — poor  enough,  God 
knows,  but  it  brought  the  good  luck  to  both  them  an’  her 
in  the  end.” 

Of  the  years  she  lived  with  her  friends  in  the  valley, 
and  occasional  visits  of  her  sons,  much  might  be  written 
full  of  profit  and  pleasure.  Her  last  days  were  peaceful 
and  happy,  and  when,  one  summer  night,  the  Great 
Angel  sweeping  silently  into  Molshie’s  laid  his  hand  on  a 
feebly-beating  heart,  that  still  guarded  its  precious 
wealth  of  faith  and  hope  and  love,  there  rose  a burst  of 
grief  as  profound  as  it  was  sincere.  And  in  time  when 
the  grass  had  grown  green  over  her  grave,  when  greater 
dead  would  have  been  forgotten,  she  was  still  remem- 
bered and  regretted,  in  virtue  of  her  truth  and  tenderness, 
the  holiness  of  her  blameless  life  and  patient  dying. 

Ethna  Carbery. 


Failte  nio  Thoire. 

Do  chuala  mé  fáilte  na  milliuin  daoincadh, 

Do  chuala  tné  íáilte  a d-tcangaibh  go  leór; 

Do  chuala  mé  fáilte  na  n-isiol ’s  na  n uasal 
A ni-beagnach  gach  nird  ar  an  g-cruinne  ro-mhóir. 

Do  chuala  m6  c6ad  agus  mile  sóirt  fáilte 

Ar  feadh  mo  scóir  bliadhan  agus  tuille  a g-céin  ; 

Acht  b'íheárr  liom  ná'n  t-iomlán  an  t-sean  íháilte  ghriidhmhar 
A cluintear  measg  muintir  mo  dhuthaigh  bhig  féin. 

Do  chuala  mé  failte  an  t-Saesanaigh  ghruama — 

Nios  fuaire  tá  failte  na  n-daoineadh  'san  Spain — 

Tá  failte  ó'n  bh-Francath  ocht  n-uaire  niós  ciuine 
Ná’n  fháilte  a bheireann  an  Gearmanach  shin  ; 

Acht  flaitheamhlacht  failte  ni  bh-fuil  in  a n-gl6raibh 
Ni  riiheann  a bh-fccla  go  croidheamhail,  saor, 

A ! ni’l  ceannascht  no  cairdeas  a bh-fáilte  aoin  chinidh. 

Mar  fághthar  a bh-fáilte  sean-Eireann,  mo  thir’. 

Ni  chualas,  acht  chonnarcas  fáilte  na  cuairte — 

Oir  focal  ni  labhairfidh  na  daoine  leat  ann — 

Ni’l  “ cionnas  atá  tú?”  ’s  ni’l  himha  ’ga  bh-fúsgadh, 

Acht  lúbadh  a g-colann  ’gus  cromadh  a g-ceann. 

Ni’l  carthannacht  criosduighe  ’san  g-cinial  sin  fáilte 
Do  dhuine  ná’r  tógadh  íaoi  nósaibh  a n-dlighe  ; 

Och  ! ba  chóir  dóibh  go  leir  a dhul  trasna  go  h-Eirinn, 

’Nna  d-tugthar  íior-fháilte  go  direach  ó’n  g-croidhe. 

Annsin  a tá’n  fháilte  d’ar  b’ainm  dí  fáilte, 

A thigeas  ó thobar  deágh-nádúir  amháin; 

Le  teas  agus  tabhachd,  le  ceannsacht  ’gus  crábhachd, 

Le  ionnracus  aoibhnis  ta’n  fháilte  sin  lán  : 

Ni  thuiteann  a fuama  go  fuar  ar  do  chluasaibh, 

Acht  maireann  a g-cuimhne  go  deire  do  shaoghail, 

Oir  ta  maitheas  a g-croidhtheadh  ag  taisbeant  a choihche 
A " g-c6ad  mile  fáilte  ” ó bheulaibh  na  n-Gaodhal. 

" Padraic.” 

Translation. 

My  Country’s  Greeting. 

I have  heard  the  greetings  of  millions  of  people, 

I have  heard  greetings  in  tongues  without  number  ; 

I have  heard  the  greetings  of  the  humble  and  noble, 

In  almost  every  country  of  the  great  earth. 

I have  heard  a hundred  and  a thousand  sorts  of  greeting 
During  my  score  of  years  and  more  of  exile  ; 

But  I’d  rather  than  all  of  them  the  loving  old  welcome 
That  is  heard  among  the  people  of  my  own  little  country. 

I have  heard  the  greeting  of  the  gloomy  Saxon — 

Colder  still  is  the  greeting  of  the  people  in  Spain — 

The  greeting  of  the  Frenchman  is  eight  times  more  polite 
Than  that  which  is  given  by  the  sturdy  German  ; 

But  the  sincerity  of  greeting  is  not  in  their  voices. 

Their  words  do  not  flow  hearty  and  free ; 

Ah  ! there’s  no  kindness  or  friendship  in  the  greeting  of  any  race 
Like  that  found  in  the  greeting  of  old  Erin,  my  country. 

I have  not  heard,  but  I have  seen  the  greeting  of  the  Court — 
For  a word  there  the  people  will  not  speak  to  you — 

There  is  no  '■  how  are  you  ?”  and  there’s  no  clasping  of  hands, 
But  a bending  of  the  body  and  an  inclination  of  the  head. 
There’s  no  Christian  friendship  in  that  sort  of  greeting 
To  one  who  has  not  been  raised  according  to  their  law; 

Och!  they  all  should  take  a trip  across  to  Ireland 

Where  a true  welcome  is  given  direct  from  the  heart. 

It  is  there  is  the  greeting  which  may  be  called  greeting. 

That  springs  from  the  font  of  good  nature  alone. 

With  warmth  and  vigour,  with  kindness  and  devotion. 

With  honesty  of  pleasure  that  greeting  is  full. 

Its  accents  do  not  fall  coldly  on  your  ears. 

But  their  memory  lives  with  you  to  the  end  of  your  life ; 

For  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  is  ever  showing  itself 
In  "Cead  Mile  failte"  from  the  mouths  of  the  Gael. 
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In  July:  A Memory. 


The  languid  earth  dreams  through  the  heat 
O’erbonie  with  leaves  and  lost  in  flowers; 

A myriad  busy  winglets  beat 

The  drowsy  air  through  long-drawn  hours. 

The  wind  is  still,  the  brook  is  dumb, 

And  smoothly  slides  through  copse  and  glen, 

A long  and  low  pervasive  hum 

Steals  forth  like  sounds  from  a world  of  men. 

I watch  the  white  clouds  billowing  up 
In  ample  masses  curved  and  curled. 

In  a sky  like  a stainless  sapphire  cup. 

Set  over  this  small  green  sleeping  world. 

1 see  the  sunlight  streaming  down 
Through  velvet  leaves  serene  and  clear, 

I share  the  proud  day’s  golden  crown. 

And  reign  with  the  regal  month  of  the  year. 

T.  Mayne. 


Letter  to  the  Scots  of  Ulster. 

“ What  matter  that  at  different  shrines 
We  pray  unto  one  God — 

What  matter  that  at  different  times 
Our  fathers  won  this  sod — 

In  fortune  and  in  name  we’re  bound 
By  stronger  links  than  steel ; 

And  neither  can  be  safe  nor  sound 
But  in  the  other’s  weal.” 

OU  have  been  nigh  three  hundred  years  in 
Ireland.  Your  fathers,  your  grand-fathers, 
your  great-grand-fathers,  and  their  great- 
grandfathers twdce  removed,  have  been  born 
on  Irish  soil,  nurtured  on  Irish  bread,  lived  and  died 
amongst  the  green  hills  and  pleasant  valleys  of  our  own 
Uladh.  Their  clay  has  returned  to  the  breast  of  the  land 
from  which  it  sprung,  and  is  now  part  of  the  earth  on 
which  have  lived  and  fought  and  died  for  more  than  thirty 
centuries  the  children  of  the  Gael — the  Ancient  Irish. 
Your  own  fate  and  that  of  your  children,  and  of  your 
children’s  childreir  indefinitely  will  doubtless  be  as  that 
of  your  forefathers.  You  are  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  land  in  which  you  live — you  are  irradicably  fixed  in 
Ireland.  Your  joys  and  your  sorrows,  your  hopes  and 
your  disappointments,  your  life  and  death  themselves 
are  Irish.  You  have  not  one  popular  tradition  of  the 
past,  not  one  domestic  aspiration  of  the  present,  not  a 
single  hope  for  the  future,  connected  with  any  other  land 
than  that  in  which  you  live.  The  dust  of  your  forefathers 
mingles  peacefully  with  the  dust  of  ours,  just  as  ultimately 
will  that  of  our  descendants.  Then,  can  not  we,  with  so 
much  in  common — race,  history  and  country — unite  to 
protect  and  preserve  our  common  inheritance  ? 

But,  fellow-countrymen,  let  us  ask  ourselves  if  the 
differences  of  creed  that  exist  among  us  is  incompatible 
with  that  union  for  the  interests  of  our  common  mother- 
land. Does  a healthy  difference  of  opinion  on  all  matters, 


religious  as  well  as  political,  tend  towards  the  broaden- 
ing of  national  character,  or  force  it  into  narrow  and 
distorted  channels  ? Have  such  differences  prevented 
Frenchmen  all — Ultramontanes,  Huguenots,  Atheists — 
from  uniting  under  a common  standard  against  the 
foreign  enemies  of  the  Great  Nation  ? And  have  not 
these  same  divisions  waged  fiercer  war  against  each 
other  than,  happily,  we  have  ever  done  ? When  the 
great  Republic  of  the  Western  World  sprunginto  being — 
rose  up  against  that  same  foreign  bandit  that  crushes  us, 
you  and  us  alike — did  Protestant  and  Catholic  and 
Presbyterians  feel  that  their  religions  demanded  that 
they  should  take  separate  sides  ? Did  they  not,  rather, 
band  together,  those  exiles  and  sons  of  exiles,  make 
Liberty  their  rallying  cry,  and  their  common  country 
their  common  cause  ? And  when,  of  a recent  date,  civil 
strife  was  stirred  up  among  Americans,  did  Presby- 
terians take  one  side  exclusively  and  Catholics  the  other, 
or  did  each,  irrespective  of  religion,  fight  for  his  principles 
and  the  State  where  his  lot  was  cast  ? 

True  these  questions  refer  to  free  peoples,  to  republics 
unaccustomed  to  foreign  tutelage,  to  nations  undiscip- 
lined by  the  science  of  “ divide  and  conquer.”  But, 
however  these  peoples  differed  in  religion,  they  acknow- 
ledged a common  country,  and  could  not,  and  cannot, 
conceive  how  any  sane  person,  except  a traitor,  would 
strive  to  make  religious  differences  incompatible  with  a 
common  patriotism. 

In  the  American  Republic  you  have  seen  the  children 
of  every  division  of  the  Aryan  people  unite  to  form  a 
homogeneous  whole — and  this  within  a single  century. 
The  dis-unionists  tell  you  that  you  are  not  Irish,  but 
rather  Scotch.  They  go  back  nearly  three  centuries  to 
show  you  that  your  forefathers  came  from  Scotland  ; 
and  assure  you  on  such  proofs  that  you  are  a different 
people  from  the  Irishry — that  there  are  “two  nations  in 
Ireland.”  If  we  must  rake  up  the  records  of  the  past, 
let  us  go  back  to  Kenneth  MacAlpine  and  the  Gaels  who 
made  him  Righ  of  Caledonia.  Were  not  those  Gaels 
your  fathers  ? Did  these  warriors  not  originally  come 
from  Ireland — aye,  from  Ulster?  Were  not  your  fathers 
of  three  centuries  ago,  re-patriated  Irish — come  back 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  come  back  to  the  old  home- 
stead? True  those  who  occupied  the  glens  of  Ulster 
disputed  their  home  coming;  but  they  came  as  their  fathers 
had  gone  away--with  the  sword  unsheahed;  and  with  Gaelic 
vim  and  energy,  established  the  right  to  live  in  the 
land  of  their  fathers  ! That  their  right  is  valid  we  to- 
day do  not  deny,  although  our  fathers  met  them  as 
invaders,  with  buckler  and  broadsword.  Owen  Roe 
O’Neill  acknowledged  the  validity  of  their  claims  less 
than  half  a century  after  their  coming,  and  in  issuing 
orders  for  the  re-conquest  of  Ireland  from  the  Saxons, 
commanded  that  the  Scots  and  their  property  should 
be  respected  ; and  he  was  obeyed. 

You  are  Scots — but  you  are  Irish;  for  we,  the  Irish, 
are  the  Scots.  As  Scots  we  were  known  for  centuries 
(and  the  name  was  our  own  choosing),  in  honour  of 
Scota,  the  wife  of  Milesius,  who  planted  its  in  Ulster  and 
in  Ireland.  Your  fathers  were  Scots  in  virtue  of  their 
being  sons  of  our  fathers.  And  if  to-day,  the  unread 
confound  the  words  “Scots”  and  “Irish,”  the  facts  are 
not  thereby  altered;  you  are  three-fourths  Gaelic  in 
your  surnames  still,  as  you  are  four-fourths  in  blood 
and  history.  You  and  we  are  one  people,  and  ours  is  a 
homogeneous  nation.  The  O’Donnell. 
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My  Inver  Bay. 

Oh  ! Inver  Bay  on  a harvest  day, 

And  the  sun  goin’  down  the  sky; 

When  with  man/s  a laugh  the  boats  put  off, 
And  many’s  the  merry  cry  ! 

To  Cork’s  own  cove,  though  one  may  rove. 
They  will  not  find  »to  croidhe/* 

A rarer  bay,  a fairer  bay, 

A sweeter  bay  nor  thee. 

For  the  Kaiser’s  rod  and  his  realm’s  so  broad 
I would’nt  swap,  not  I, 

My  Inver  Bay  on  a harvest  day. 

And  the  sun  goin’  down  the  sky. 

A purtier  boat  there’s  not  afloat 
Than  Donal  Rose’s  “ Nan,” 

A boulder  crew,  nor  boy’s  more  true 
There’s  not  in  wide  Irelan’. 

A long,  long  pull,  a sthrong,  sthrong  pull. 
And  one  right  hearty  cheer. 

Our  “Nan  ” so  brave,  she  tops  the  wave. 

And  our  comrades’  boats  we  clear ; 

We  lead  the  throng,  we  sthrike  a song, 

We  rise  it  loud  and  high 
On  Inver  Bay,  of  a harvest  day. 

And  the  sun  goin’  down  the  sky. 


A d they  sit  them  down  and  cry 
For  Inver  Bay  on  a harvest  day. 

And  the  sun  goin’  down  the  sky. 

Oh ! Inver  Bay  on  a harvest  day. 

And  the  sun  goin’  down  the  sky; 

When  with  many’s  the  laugh  the  boats  put  off. 

And  many’s  the  merry  cry. 

To  Cork’s  own  cove  though  one  may  rove. 

They  will  not  find  mo  croidhe  ! 

A rarer  bay,  a fairer  bay, 

A sweeteer  bay  nor  thee  ! 

For  the  Kaiser’s  rod  nnd  his  realms  so  broad 
I would’nt  swap,  not  I, 

My  Inver  Bay  on  a harvest  day, 

And  the  sun  goin’  down  the  sky.  Mac. 

[Note. — Our  poet  of  the  Donegal  hillside  has  not  over- 
praised the  lovely  bay  that  curves  into  the  coast  not  far  from 
his  own  home.  From  a hill  called  “the  Bann  of  the  Rock,” 
a beautiful  view  can  be  had  of  it,  and  of  the  wider  Bay  of 
Donegal — of  which  it  is  an  arm — with  a great  sweep  of  circling 
mountains  around.  Knocknarea  in  the  dim  distance,  Ben- 
bulben  and  the  whole  Sligo  and  Fermanagh  range,  and  the 
rugged  mountain  chain  of  south  Donegal,  broken  at  the  eastern 
end  by  the  great  Gap  of  Barnesmore,  and  ending  away  in  the 
west  in  the  jagged  end  of  Sliabh  Liag. — Editor.] 


Till  we  reach  away  where  the  herrins’  play. 
There’s  neither  slack  nor  slow; 

As  quick  as  thought  our  nets  are  shot. 

On  the  thafts  then  we  lie  low. 

And  many’s  the  stave  rolls  over  the  wave, 

And  many’s  the  yarn  is  told; 

The  sea  all  white,  with  silver  bright, 

The  air  all  filled  with  gold — 

A scene  so  grand,  God’s  good  right  hand 
It  ne’er  reached  from  on  high. 

As  Inver  Bay  on  a harvest  day. 

And  the  sun  goin’  down  the  sky. 

O’er  Norroway  its  give  me  sway. 

With  a palace  wide  and  broad, 

With  silks  and  wine  and  jewels  fine. 

And  hundreds  at  my  nod — 

In  robes  all  gay,  with  golden  spray 
Its  dhress  me  you  might  do; 

But  I’d  loath  your  wine,  your  jewels  fine, 

Your  gold  and  your  kingdom  too; 

For  a ragged  coat,  in  Donal’s  boat. 

It’s  I’d  lament  and  sigh. 

And  Inver  Bay  of  a harvest  day. 

With  the  sun  goin  down  the  sky. 

Our  bravest  son’s,  our  stoutest  ones 
Have  rushed  across  the  say. 

And  God  He  knows,  each  wind  that  blows 
Is  waftin’  more  away ! 

It’s  sore  disthress  does  them  hard  press, 

They  dhrop  their  heads  and  go — 

Oh,  Sorrow’s  Queen,  it’s  you  has  seen 
Their  hearts  big  swelled  with  woe  ! 

Though  gold  they  make,  their  hearts  they  break. 


The  Development  of  Ireland. 


RELAND  since  first  she  came  into  contact  with 
England  has  steadily  resisted  all  attempts  at 
reconciliation,  and  it  is  certain  that  whilst  a 
handful  of  men  of  Celtic  blood  remain,  she 
will  resist  all  attempts  to  force  her  into  a state  which 
will  accord  with  English  ideas.  Ireland  must  be  ruled 
by  Irish  methods.  She  cannot  assimilate  the  manners 
of  a country  which,  though  geographically  near,  is  yet 
further  off  than  the  Arabian  tribes  in  temperament  and 
character.  Her  resources  must  be  developed  upon  a 
different  plan  from  those  of  England.  Manufactures  and 
mechanical  industries,  with  their  apparatus  of  mills  and 
foundries,  do  not  seem  to  find  a very  congenial  home  in 
her  fields  and  meadows.  The  country  is  so  distinct  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  her  developments  will  also  be 
of  a perfectly  distinct  character. 

It  is  likely  that,  having  resisted  through  all  the 
centuries  of  battle  and  turmoil  the  influence  of  English 
civilization,  she  will  ultimately  become  great  and  influen- 
tial in  ways  distinctly  her  own.  In  art,  in  music,  and  in 
letters,  there  is  a golden  promise  from  which  great  con- 
summations may  be  expected.  However  Ireland  de- 
velops and  grows  in  power  and  reputation,  it  is  likely  to 
be  on  lines  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  England. 

The  policy  of  England  to  Ireland  has  been  two-fold. 
In  the  days  of  Henry  IL,  or  since  the  time  when  an 
English  force  landed  at  Barrow,  in  Wexford,  up  till  the 
time  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  policy  was  an  aggressive  out- 


* Pronounced,  as  almost  all  the  readers  know,  Machree. 
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lawry  of  the  natural  owners  of  the  soil.  The  weakness 
of  the  Government  forced  them  to  be  content  with  guard- 
ing a little  strip  of  ground  along  the  east  coast,  which 
was  invested  with  English  laws  and  customs,  whilst  all 
beyond  was  left  to  the  Irish  to  rule  in  their  own  way. 
In  Henry  VIII. ’s  time  a different  policy  was  pursued, 
under  the  direction  of  the  king’s  secretary  (Cromwell). 
It  was  that  of  trying  to  introduce  England’s  laws  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  country.  This  seemed  an  excel- 
lent and  just  design,  but  with  it  there  ran  the  incidental 
policy  of  discouraging  all  that  was  distinctly  national 
among  the  people.  The  just  Brehon  laws,  which  are 
the  admiration  of  the  student  to-day,  were  abrogated, 
the  rights  of  native,  princely  families  disregarded,  and  old 
customs  overthrown.  And  therein  lay  the  error  which 
has  been  the  root  of  all  the  turbulence,  and  misery,  and 
failure  which  this  country  has  been  fated  to  undergo. 

Not  only  did  the  soil  of  the  land  prove  unsuitable  for 
the  growth  and  fruitition  of  English  customs  and  methods, 
but  their  forcible  introduction,  with  corresponding  sup- 
pression of  native  habits,  spoiled  what  civilization  might 
have  naturally  grown  up  among  the  people.  English 
civilization  could  not  be  acclimatised  ; Irish  civilization 
was  rooted  out  with  a strong  hand ; and  as  the  result  of 
this  mistaken  policy,  the  Nation  remained  chaotic  and 
without  proper  civilization  of  any  kind. 

All  the  ages  teach  the  one  lesson.  The  Irish  and  the 
English  minds  are  of  antagonistic  qualities.  They  will 
not  fuse,  no  matter  what  power  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  operation  of  unification.  English  writers  have  had 
their  own  method  of  explaining  this;  with  most,  the 
fact  has  been  set  down  as  the  result  of  Irish  obstinacy 
and  a Avilful  resistance  to  law  and  order.  Irish  historians, 
on  the  other  hand  have  not  been  behindhand  in  mis- 
understanding the  actions  of  their  conquerors.  There 
is,  there  will  always  be,  the  Celtic  and  the  Saxon  side  of 
every  question;  and  whatever  is  natural  and  right  to 
one,  will  appear  foreign  and  repugnant  to  the  other. 

If  it  seems  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  the  Irish 
must  have  liberty  to  rule  their  own  country  after  its 
traditional  methods,  it  is  equally  certain  that  sudden 
and  violent  changes  cannot  fail  to  be  disastrous.  As  in 
the  French  Revolution  the  instantaneous  upheaval  and 
overthrowing  of  established  precedents,  resulted  in  end- 
less counter-movements,  and  the  currents  of  popular 
opinion  set  violently  in  motion  were  constantly  annulling 
and  annihilating  each  other.  After  years  of  foreign  rule, 
a sudden  reversion  to  native  guidance  would  show  an 
apparent  unfitness  for  the  task,  which  might  lead  many 
to  the  belief  that  there  never  could  be,  properly  speaking, 
an  Irish  nation.  This  would  be  a mistake.  There  is  an 
Irish  nation  which  is  at  present  supposed  to  be  directed 
and  guided  by  legislators  who  sit  in  Westminster,  but 
having  no  more  affinity  to  the  manners  of  its  rulers  than 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Russia.  The  people  do  not,  and 
never  did  conform  to  English  standards  of  National  order ; 
they  have  followed  their  own  devices  in  spite  of  all  the 
hampering  which  an  unsuitable  manner  of  rule  could 
impose  on  them. 

There  is  an  Irish  nation,  and  it  is  not  geographically 
confined  to  the  mother  isle.  It  is  scattered  over  all  the 
habitable  globe,  but  it  never  loses  itself  or  melts  away 
into  the  people  among  whom  it  exists.  You  can  pick 
out  an  Irishman  anywhere  by  the  native  accent  which 


he  never  loses,  and  if  you  round  on  him  you  will  find 
him  loyal  to  the  National  idea!  of  his  country. 

The  way  in  which  Ireland  shall  be  endowed  with  a 
certain  amount  of  contentment  and  happiness  is  by  seek- 
ing to  strengthen  rather  than  decrease  its  individual 
characteristics.  The  patriots  must  grow  yet  more 
patriotic,  but  in  a wise  way  ; the  people  must  love  their 
own  methods  better ; the  scholars  must  turn  their 
attention  more  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  Gaelic  litera- 
ture ; the  Avriters  must  work  after  the  example  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  native  annalists  and  story-tellers ; the 
poets  must  catch  the.  inspiration  of  the  once  famous 
bards.  Second-hand  adoption  of  alien  methods  must  be 
deprecated,  and  feeble  imitations  of  exotic  manners  must 
be  strongly  condemned. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  Irishman  Avho  loves  his 
country  to  assist  in  bringing  these  things  to  pass.  As  a 
nation  Ave  must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  changes  Avhich 
must  inevitably  come. 

What  we  Avant  above  all  is  education ; education  from 
the  highest  to  the  loAvest  in  the  land.  When  Ireland 
can  produce  more  learned  and  more  intellectual  men  than 
England  she  Avill  haA'e  already  beaten  England.  Ireland 
is  as  yet  materially  and  mentally  undeveloped.  So  tardy 
and  so  thAvarted  has  been  her  groAvth  that  she  is  as  yet 
in  National  infancy.  But  a great  change  is  already 
apparent,  and  so  vigorous  and  bold  is  the  effort  towards 
supremacy  Avhich  she  makes,  that  an  altogether  new 
appreciation  of  her  value  is  being  forced  upon  the  nations. 
Every  man  has  it  in  his  poAver  to  do  something  tOAvards 
elevating  the  position  of  his  country  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  He  can  acquire  knowledge,  he  can  behave 
rightly,  he  can  act  Avisely.  By  such  means  Ireland  may 
make  a triumphant  conquest  of  all  adversaries. 

T.  E.  Mayne. 

Note. — ^The  opinions  expressed  in  this  paper  on  the  French 
Revolution  are  not  those  of  the  Editor,  nor  we  would  say,  of  the 
majority  of  our  readers  ; but  the  tone  of  the  writer  is  so  thought- 
ful and  patriotic,  that  we  gladly  afford  him  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  views,  and  would  in  fact  invite  a discussion  on 
this  point. 


REVIEW. 

T is  with  great  pleasure  we  draw  attention  to  a cheap 
reprint  of  two  articles,  from  the  h'ish  Felon^  “ The 
Rights  of  Ireland”  and  “The  Faith  of  a Felon,”  by 
Finton  Lalor.  They  have  been  brought  out  by  an 
organization  in  Dublin  which  aims  at  linking  to- 
gether the  Democratic  and  the  National  movement 
in  Ireland.  Vague  sentiments  of  nationality  are  well  enough 
in  their  way  ; but  if  there  is  to  be  a national  movement 
the  people  must  be  made  to  feel  assured  that  in  striving 
to  liberate  their  country  they  are  striving  to  make  her  free  to 
advance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  corrupt  and  unjust  system  of 
government  and  social  life,  too  long  imposed  upon  her  by  a 
foreign  tyranny.  We  had  never  heard  of  the  Socialist  Repub- 
lican party  which  issued  this  pamphlet,  but  can  heartily  approve 
of  the  object  which  has  afforded  their  raison  detre.  A great 
proportion  of  the  intelligent  and  thinking  element  among  the 
artisan  population  is  liable  to  drift  away  from  sharing  in  the 
National  movement  proper,  and  become  absorbed  in  the  labour 
party.  The  liberation  of  Ireland  is  given  a prior  place  in 
the  prospectus  of  this  party,  and  it  will  undertake  to  make  the 
democracy  look  to  their  own  free  nation  and  not  to  England 
for  the  settlement  of  social  problems. 

This  pamphlet,  the  first  they  have  issued  (the  first  let  us  hope 
of  a series)  is  good  reading,  and  without  entering  into  any  long 
dissertation  on  the  teachings  of  Finton  Lalor  we  quote  one 
stirring  passage:  — 

“A  mightier  cjuestion  moves  Ireland  to-day  than  that  of 
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merely  abolishing  the  Act  of  Union.  Not  the  constitution  that 
Wolfe  Tone  died  to  abolish,  but  the  constitution  that  Wolfe 
Tone  died  to  obtain,  independence  ; full  and  absolute  indepen- 
dence for  this  island,  and  for  every  man  in  this  island.  On  a 
wider  fighting  field,  with  stronger  positions,  and  greater  re- 
sources than  are  afforded  by  the  paltry  question  of  repeal,  must 
we  close  for  our  final  struggle  with  England,  or  sink  and  sur- 
render. When  a greater  and  more  ennobling  enterprise  is  on 
foot,  every  inferior  and  feebler  project  or  proceeding  will  soon 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  old  women,  of  dastards,  impostors, 
swindlers,  and  imbeciles^  All  the  strength  and  manhood  of 
the  island — all  the  courage,  energies,  and  ambition — all  the 
passion,  heroism,  and  chivalry— all  the  strong  men  and  the 
strong  minds — all  those  that  make  revolutions  will  quickly 
desert  it,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  great  movement,  throng 
into  the  larger  and  loftier  undertaking,  and  flock  round  the 
banner  that  flies  nearest  the  sky.  There  go  the  young,  the 
gallant,  the  gifted,  the  daring  ; and  there,  too,  go  the  wise. 
For  wisdom  knows  that  in  national  action  litileticss  is  more 
fatal  than  the  wildest  rashness  ; that  greatness  of  object  is 
essential  to  greatness  of  effort,  strength,  and  success  ; that  a 
revolution  ought  never  to  take  its  stand  on  low  and  narrow 
ground,  but  seize  on  the  broadest  and  highest  ground  it  can 
lay  hands  on  ; and  that  a petty  enterprise  seldom  succeeds. 
Had  America  aimed  or  declared  for  less  than  independence, 
she  would  probably  have  failed  and  been  a fettered  slave 
to-day. 

“Not  to  repeal  the  Union,  then,  but  the  conquest — not  to 
disturb  or  dismantle  the  empire,  but  to  abolish  it  for  ever — not 
to  fall  back  on  ’82,  but  act  up  to  ’48 — not  to  resume  or  restore 
an  old  constitution,  but  found  a new  nation  and  raise  up  a free 
people,  and  strong  as  well  as  free,  and  secure  as  well  as  strong, 
based  on  a peasantry  rooted  like  rocks  in  the  soil  of  the  land 
— this  is  my  object,  as  I hope  it  is  yours  ; and  this  you  may  be 
assured,  is  the  easier  as  it  is  the  nobler  and  the  more  pressing 
enterprise.” 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

A.  Sheridan. — Your  poem  is  excellent,  but  working  as  we  do 
for  union,  we  cannot  publish  lines  disparaging  one  part  of 
Ireland  in  comparison  to  another.  Send  us  your  address  and 
we  will  write  to  you  suggesting  changes. 

Dr.  Cahalan,  Nenagh,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  copies 
of  poems  of  Kickham,  writes  to  tell  us  of  a most  sorrowful 
personal  bereavement,  in  the  loss  of  his  daugnter,  Alice  Annie 
Cahalan,  who  after  nursing  case  after  case  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  restoring  the  patients  to  their  friends  fell  a victim  herself, 
at  a time  when  she  had  chosen  to  stay  at  her  post  of  duty, 
rather  than  indulge  in  the  holiday  due  to  her  at  the  time  of 
her  illness  in  death.  This  is  a beautiful  example  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  we  feel  honoured  that  the  bereaved  fether  cared 
to  write  and  claim  our  sympathy. 

Mr.  P.  Maginnis  sends  us  a volume  of  his  poetry  which  next 
month  we  hope  to  review.  It  would  be  no  compliment  to  the 
giver  to  refer  to  it,  after  the  hasty  look  through  which,  up  till 
now,  we  have  only  been  able  to  give  it. 

A POPUL.AR  London  Irish  Poet  writes  a few  days  since  to 
inform  us  that  he  was  just  having  his  son  and  heir  christened, 
and  wanted  to  call  him  some  old  pagan  name,  but  that,  alas, 
other  counsels  had  prevailed.  I think  this  poet  was  seeking 
sympathy  from  us,  and  seemed  pretty  sure  of  getting  it,  but 
we  are  on  the  side  of  the  counsels  that  prevailed.  We  have 
seen  a list  of  names  compiled  by  this  same  poet  which  won  a 
prize  in  a competition,  and  suppose  he  wanted  to  make  use 
of  one  or  two,  or  even  three  of  the  most  uncommon  and  most 
remotely  pagan.  He  is  so  disappointed  and  hurt  at  having 
to  be  commonplace  and  Christian  that  he  does  not  tell  us  the 
name  that  the  “ other  counsels”  selected  in  spite  of  him. 

Maev  Maelduine. — We  like  the  tone  of  your  paper 
thoroughly  and  may  publish  it  later.  Send  us  your  address 
as  we  would  like  to  correspond. 

O’Connell  in  O.magh. — This  contribution  is  unavoidably 
held  over ; if  required  we  could  return  it. 


A Thank-offering  in  the  Library, 
T.C.l). 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  library  of  Irinity 
College,  Dublin,  was  originated  by  a donation  of  books, 
paid  for  by  money  collected  from  the  regiments  which 
defeated  Hugh  Roe  O’Donnell  and  Hugh  O Neill  at 
Kinsale.  It  was  literally  a thank-offering  for  the 
greatest  disaster  that  ever  befell  Ireland.  Captain 

Bodley,  brother  of  the  founder  of  the  liodleian 
library,  had  a command  in  that  battle,  and  it  was 
probably  at  his  suggestion  that  the  thank-offering  took 
this  scholastic  form.  Trinity  has  many  historic  associa- 
tions; none  so  touching  as  this.  The  names  of  Tone 
and  Davis,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Robert  Emmet,  Moore, 
and  many  another  are  inseparably  linked  with  the  traditions 
of  T.C.D.  The  College  was  their  Alma  Mater.  Pier 
connection  with  the  story  of  our  young  Northern  Chief 
is  less  genial.  We  wonder  was  this  matter  known  to 
Clarence  Mangan,  who,  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  had 
a position  in  the  library.  Strange  it  is  to  think  of  the 
poet  who  chanted  “ Dark  Rosaleen,”  and  “ The  Lament 
for  the  Princes,”  and  “ The  Lament  for  Cean-salla, 
bending  over  the  dusty  folios,  purchased  as  a thanks- 
giving for  the  defeat  of  Red  Hugh,  by  the  regiments  of 
his  murderer,  Mountjoy. 


“ ^oó  sAve  aIL  heR6  o bless  tb.e  \>)orK,‘ 
Sal]s  RorLj,oF  the  hilt.” 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  record  from  month  to 
month  what  is  being  done  in  different  departments 
of  work  for  the  advancement  of  Ireland’s  cause,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  her  people.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, from  Literary  Societies  throughout  the  country, 
complete  reports  of  each  month’s  meetings. 

The  National  and  Literary  Societies. 

The  Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin.— The  inaugural 
meeting  is  arranged  for  Friday,  October  2nd,  when  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Joseph  Ryan,  will  read  an  address  entitled— “ Ireland; 
its  Position  and  Prospects.”  Mr.  Charles  H.  Oldham,  B.L., 
Barrington,  lecturer,  has  consented  to  take  the  chair.  The  Irish 
language  classes  meet  every  Monday  Evening,  at  22,  Lower 
Abbey  Street,  at  8 p.m. 

Gl.asgow  Young  Ireland  Society.— At  8 Watson  Street, 
Glasgow,  Sunday,  September  20th,  Mr.  B.  J.  O’Neill/U/aJ^r^w 
Examiner),  gave  an  able  address,  entitled—'  A Patriotic  Irish- 
man.” The  chairman,  Mr.  B.  Havelin,  in  a vigorous  speech 
denounced  dynamite  methods,  and  remonstrated  against  the 
tone  of  the  English  press  in  ascribing  conspiracy  on  such  lines 
to  the  old  and  respected  name  of  Fenianism. 

C.  J.  Kickham  Society,  Belfast.— The  following  office- 
bearers have  been  elected  for  the  incoming  session:— President, 
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Mr.  Rody  M'Corley;  Vice-Presidents,  Miss  Anna  Johnston, 
Mr.  Henry  Dobbin,  Miss  Milligan;  Treasurer,  Mr.  James 
Johnston,  senr. ; Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  P.  M'Parland;  Committee,  J. 
M'Cormack,  P.  M'Kenna,  P.  Sherlock,  Felix  Cambpell,  Bernard 
Connolly,  James  O'Hara,  John  Gallagher,  Neill  Collins,  John 
Quigley,  Charles  M‘Laverty,  John  M‘Cartney,  J.  O.  Dougherty. 
A handsome  membership  card  has  been  brought  out,  bearing  a 
pictorial  representation  of  Erin  and  the  following  motto: — 
“The  poet  and  the  orator,  the  hearts  of  men  can  sway. 

And  would  to  the  kind  heaven  that  Wolfe  Tone  were  hereto-day.  ’ 
The  inaugural  meeting  takes  place  Friday,  October  2nd,  in  the 
National  Club  Hall,  Crown  Chambers,  Royal  Avenue.  An 
address  will  be  delivered  on  “The  Lifework  of  Kickham,”  by 
Mr.  John  O’Mahony,  of  Dublin. 

Irish  Women’s  Association.— Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Belfast  branch  an  excursion  was  made  to  Ballycarry,  the  scene 
of  the  martyrdom  and  burial  of  Willie  Nelson,  the  patriot  of 
’98,  on  Wednesday,  September  i6th.  Some  sixty  of  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  journeyed  to  Ballycarry,  and  around  the  grave 
were  joined  by  the  villagers  and  school  children,  who  grouped 
around,  forming  cjuite  a picture  as  they  eagerly  listened  to  Miss 
M.  Craig’s  recitation  of  a poem  by  Miss  Anna  Johnston  (Ethna 
Carbery),  describing  the  heroism  and  death  of  brave-hearted 
Willie.  Mr.  Donnan,  a grand-nephew  of  the  patriot,  addressed 
the  visitors,  and  thanked  them  for  thus  honouring  his  memory. 
A ramble  through  the  glen  beside  Red  Hall,  tea  at  Miss  Orr’s 
hotel,  dancing,  songs,  and  informal  speeches  occupied  the 
evening  pleasantly. 


The  Irish  Language  Movement. 

It  is  intended  to  establish  a branch  of  the  Gaelic  League  in 
London.  Regular  weekly  meetings  and  classes  will  be  held, 
and  already  a number  of  Gaelic  scholars  and  speakers  of  our 
native  language  have  given  assurance  of  hearty  co-operation. 
All  desiring  to  assist  in  the  movement  should  communicate  with 
Mr.  F.  A.  M'Collum,  55,  Chancery  Lane,  who  is  acting  pro- 
visionally as  Hon.  Sec.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the  Irish 
Literary  Society,  Adelphi  Terrace,  has  for  some  years  steadily 
kept  up  an  Irish  class. 

The  Gaelic  League,  Dublin,  at  a recent  meeting  received 
a letter  from  Father  Eugene  O’Growney  (Eoghan  O’Gramhne) 
resigning  his  vice-presidency  of  the  League,  as  he  considered 
such  posts  of  honour  should  be  held  by  those  working  for  the 
League,  which  he  was  now  unable  to  do.  A resolution  was 
passed  asking  him  to  keep  the  position,  as  the  League  was 
honoured  by  having  his  name  on  its  list  of  office-bearers. 

Branches  in  the  South. — A new  branch  was  started  at 
Macroorn,  on  Sunday,  27th,  representatives  from  Cork  and 
Dunmanway  attending.  The  local  clergy  and  National 
teachers  are  disposed  to  help  the  movement  enthusiastically. 
The  Cork  branch  begins  its  session  on  the  28th,  and  we  trust  to 
have  a monthly  report  of  its  proceedings  from  the  energetic 
secretary,  Mr.  Connor  O’Kelly. 

Belfast  Gaelic  League. — The  summer  session  of  touring 
in  Irish-speaking  districts  of  the  North  is  now  over,  and  on 
Wednesday,  30th  September,  the  classes  in  connection  with  the 
League  commence.  The  members  will  be  sorry  to  miss  the 
genial  presence  of  Mr.  Dermot  Foley,  who  has  left  the  city  and 
gone  to  reside  in  Newry;  but  Belfast  has,  perhaps,  sufficient 
talent  left  in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  M‘Ginley,  1’.  J.  O’Shea, 
Mr.  Hussey,  Mr.  Ward  and  other  Irish  scholars,  and  Mr. 
Foley  may  safely  be  looked  to  to  arouse  interest  in  the  move- 
ment wherever  he  goes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  the  Irish  language  at 
the  last  census  in  1891  : — 


COUNTIES. 

Cal  way 

Cork 

Mayo 

Kerry 

Donegal 

Clare 

Waterford 

Other  Counties 


IRISH-SPEAKING 

POPULATION. 

125,574 

1 19,720 
I 10,365 
74,182 
62,037 
46,878 

37,479 

103,922 


Total,  ...  ...  680,157 


This  return  does  not  take  account  of  children  that  have  not 
come  of  speaking  age,  but  who  would  speak  Irish  in  the  natural 
course  on  growing  up ; or  persons  who  happened  to  be  at  a 
distance  from  home  at  that  time,  sailors  and  the  like  ; nor  many 
Irish-speaking  persons  unknowm  to  those  who  compiled  the 
returns,  such  as  those  in  public  institutions.  It  is  probable  that 
the  correct  number  is  not  less  than  750,000,  or  about  one  person 
in  six  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country. 

Amnesty. 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Gallagher 'in  America;  thfe  discovery  o^ 
the  missing  Whitehead  and  his  dispatch  also  to  New  York  ; 
the  arrival  of  John  Daly  at  Kingstown,  the  splendid  reception 
in  his  honour  in  Dublin,  by  torchlight  processionists  and  playing 
of  bands,  his  welcome  home  to  Limerick  with  enthusiasm  as 
ardent.  Such  briefly  have  been  the  course  of  events  during 
the  past  month.  The  arrest  of  Tynan  and  others  accused  of 
complicity  in  a dynamite  plot,  at  the  very  time  when  Ireland 
was  welcoming  back  John  Daly,  came  as  most  unwelcome 
news  : but  the  action  of  the  Amnesty  Association  will  be  no 
whit  affected  by  this  occurrence.  At  Tipperary,  Sunday,  Sept. 
27th,  a great  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held,  which  in  itself 
was  a proof  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  Amnesty  Association, 
which  through  the  the  past  few  years  of  strife  and  dissension 
has  kept  its  platform  a neutral  ground  on  which  Irishmen  of 
every  political  party  could  meet.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  John 
Redmond,  M.P.,  Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P.,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Amnesty  cause,  and  John  Daly  made  a strong,  eloquent,  and 
touching  appeal  on  behalf  of  those  left  behind.  They  were, 
perhaps,  innocent  he  said,  and  if  at  all  guilty  had  entered  into 
this  plot  at  a time  when,  the  condition  of  Ireland  made  those 
who  loved  her  desperate.  The  people  of  Ireland  were  at  that 
time  being  driven  from  their  homes  to  die  on  the  roadside.  He 
reiterated  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  dynamite  methods, 
and  looked  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  work  out  their  redemp- 
tion by  the  methods  of-Tone,  and  Fitzgerald,  and  Emmet ; but 
he  would  be  wanting  in  moral  courage  if  he  did  not  strive  to 
defend  the  characters  of  the  men  left  behind  in  Portland.  He 
referred  to  Wilson  in  specially  touching  terms,  and  of  his 
heroism  in  enduring  the  prison  life.  He  had  seen  his  (Wilson’s) 
mother  a week  before,  and  she  declared  that  she  would  rather 
see  her  son  a corpse  at  her  feet  than  that  he  should  even  for  a 
moment  be  identified  with  anything  unworthy  of  Ireland.  Miss 
Maude  Gonne,  Mr.  J.  K.  Bracken,  of  Templemore  ; Mr.  W. 
Dalton,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  O’Ryan,  were  among  the  other  speakers. 

Belfast  Amnesty  Associ.ation.— On  Friday,  September 
4th,  a public  meeting  was  held  in  Belfast  to  inaugurate  a col- 
lection on  behalf  of  the  Prisoners’  Aid  Fund.  Mr.  Henry 
Dobbin  presided,  and  Mr.  James  Henry  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Lambert,  president  of  the  Dublin  Amnesty 
Association,  attended  and  explained  the  working  of  the  fund, 
making  a strong  appeal  for  funds.  Miss  Maude  Gonne  spoke 
in  terms  of  strongest  indignation  regarding  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  the  released  prisoners.  Mr.  John  O’Connell,  B.A.,  of 
Glasgow,  gave  a most  eloquent  address.  A number  of  sub- 
scriptions were  immediately  handed  in,  and  collecting  cards 
have  since  been  distributed.  A full  list  of  subscribers  will  be 
published  in  our  next  issue,  by  which  time  it  is  hoped  the  col- 
lection will  be  completed. 


Motive  i&  Mgeisisi 

EASON  & SON,  Dublin  and  Belfast; 

OLLEY  & GO.,  Ltd.,  Royal  AYeaue,  Belfast; 
WILLIAM  GAILEY,  Waterloo  Place,  Londonderry; 

Can  supply  their  respective  customers  with 
our  Paper. 

MRS.  BOLAND,  Wexford  Street,  acts  as  our  Repre- 
sentative in  Dublin,  and  can  supply  Agents  with 
current  number  or  back  copies. 

Those  who  are  not  supplied  by  any  Wholesale  Agent  order  direct 
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The  Bard  to  his  Beloved. 

For  love  of  you  and  hate  of  you 
My  very  heart  is  torn  in  two  ; 

As  you  please  me  or  displease, 

So  I bum,  and  so  I freeze. 

I would  build  your  wattled  dun 
With  a gold  roof  like  the  sun ; 

I would  stain  the  trellis  bars 
With  the  silver  of  the  stars. 

At  my  bitter  heart’s  behoof 
I would  wreck  your  radiant  roof. 

Of  your  twinkling  trellises 
All  my  anger  jealous  is. 

I would  give  you  great-horned  rams. 

Fleecy  sheep  and  milk-white  lambs, 

Fit  for  any  king  to  own  * ' 

By  the  turning  of  the  stone.* 

I would  send  your  rams  astray, 

I would  wile  your  sheep  away  ; 

Milk-white  lambs  should  be  my  pelf 
For  the  feeding  of  the  wolf. 

I would  yoke  the  sleekest  cows 
To  fine,  sword-sharp,  shining  ploughs  ; 

Turn  your  land  and  make  it  fit 
For  the  sowing  of  the  wheat. 

I would  blight  your  cows  with  blain, 

I would  rust  your  ploughs  with  rain  ; 

In  your  furrows,  deep  and  brown, 

I would  scatter  thistle-down. 

Under  your  grey  apple  trees 
I would  hive  the  heather  bees. 

Store  away  in  each  gold  dome 
A delicious  honey-comb. 

I would  charm  the  heather  bees 
To  forsake  your  apple  trees; 

Bitter  bread  might  be  your  share 
On  the  days  of  Lenten  fare. 

I would  put  twelve  milking  cows 
On  your  pastures  green,  to  browse; 

I would  stand  twelve  tubs  of  cream 
On  your  diary’s  oaken  beam. 

* On  the  17th  of  March,  St.  Patrick  turns  the  stone  to  change 
the  weather. 


Blasted  by  a curse  of  mine. 

All  your  cows  should  ail  and  pine  ; 

Off  your  fields  I’d  skim  the  dew, 

Steal  the  cream  away  from  you 

I would  crown  your  head  with  gold. 

Robe  you,  rich,  in  silken  fold ; 

Win  for  you  a magic  wand 
From  the  Danaan  fairy  land. 

I would  break  your  shining  crown, 

I would  rend  your  silken  gown, 

I would  burn  your  magic  wand 
Won  from  Danaan  fairy  land. 

I would  set  you  on  a throne, 

I would  give  you  all  to  own — 

All  of  me  and  all  of  mine ; 

I would  make  you  half  divine. 

I would  leave  you  in  sore  want, 

I would  have  you  hunger  gaunt, 

I would  bring' you  to  my  feet 
In  subjection  most  complete. 

I would  lift  you  to  the  skies, 

I would  give  you  paradise ; 

I would  suffer  hell’s  worst  dole 
For  the  saving  of  your  soul. 

Wounding,  coldness  to  reprove, 

I would  wound  you  in  my  love  ; 

Suppliant  still  at  your  heart’s  gate 
I do  worship  in  my  hate. 

Alice  Furlong. 


In  the  North  Countrie. 


No.  YI. — Hallow-Eve  at  Jenk  M'Quillan’s. 

GLEAM  of  firelight  shone  out  from  Jenk 
M'Quillan’s  open  door  and  made  a golden 
track  down  to  the  end  of  the  narrow 
loaning  where  the  high  road  wound  by. 
The  bare  thorn-bushes  on  each  side,  white 
with  rime,  looked  like  sad  ghosts  of  the  dead  summer, 
and  the  rugged  stones  of  the  pathway  sparkled  in  the 
faint  starlight  as  if  crusted  with  diamonds.  It  was 
a perilous  approach  at  the  best  of  times  as  far  as  the 
unwary  were  concerned,  since  young  Jenk  had  persisted 
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in  turning  it  into  a sort  of  open-air  storehouse  for  the 
farming  implements,  but  now  in  the  darkness  and  the 
frost  it  required  a keen  eye  and  steady  foot  to  reach 
the  hospitable  threshold  without  mishap.  Indoors  the 
long  table  spread  for  the  feast  stood  in  front  of  the  fire, 
and  the  rosy-cheeked  apples  piled  thereon  seemed  to 
blush  a warmer  red  as  the  little  sudden  flames  shot  up 
from  the  turf.  They  had  grown  in  Jenk’s  orchard, 
back  of  the  house,  and  the  hazel  nuts  in  misty  Glen 
Murrycan,  where  the  river  sings,  between  its  banks  of 
sloe  and  alder. 

There  was  no  lack  of  homely  fare  for  the  expected 
guests  ; rolls  of  yellow  butter,  pyramids  of  potato-cake, 
and  soda-bread  bore  testimony  to  the  generous  heart 
and  housewifely  talents  of  the  mistress ; while  in  the 
“ room  ” beyond  a black  bottle  was  held  in  reserve  for 
the  middle-aged  or  delicate  who  needed  “ a sup  o’ 
somethin’  warm  to  keep  the  life  in  them  this  frosty  night.” 
Invitations  to  the  “room”  were  never  extended  in 
words — a sly  nod  in  that  direction  or  a beckoning 
finger  gave  hint  sufficient.  A huge  three-leggwed  pot 
swinging  from  the  crook  treasured  the  apple  dumpling, 
in  which  a ring  lay  hidden  for  the  lucky  one  to  be 
married  within  the  year,  a thimble  for  the  wife  who 
would  wear  widow’s  weeds,  and  a button  for  the  unfor- 
tunate maid  or  bachelor  condemned  to  single  blessed- 
ness, and  the  boys  had  cleared  a rafter  of  its  hung  beef 
that  the  cords  might  be  strung  up  for  snap-apple. 
The  ducking-tub  was  not  forgotten ; it  stood  in  a safe 
corner,  freshly  filled  with  sweet  spring  water,  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  small,  smooth  apples  already 
bobbed.  This  was  for  the  amusement  of  the  children 
when  their  elders  took  part  in  the  more  sentimental 
games  of  burning  nuts  and  dropping  boiling  lead 
through  the  door-key  that  they  might  discover  the 
occupations  of  their  future  true  lovers.  And  young 
Jenk  meant  to  have  a hand  at  spoil-five  up  in  the  loft 
later  on,  for  the  couple  of  turkeys  that  Paddy  Neeson 
had  promised  to  stake.  Then  there  was  Blind  Will^ 
the  fiddler  from  the  Cross  Roads,  who  could  sing  the 
“ Great  Thimble  War  ” from  beginning  to  end  without 
a pause  or  breath  : — 

" The  sun  it  rose  like  blood,  an’  the  pale  thunder  broke, 

An’  o’er  Craigbilly  Wood  there  wor  dense  clouds  o’  smoke. 

An’  the  sons  o’  the  patch,  high  an’  low,  near  an’  far. 

Crippled  up  to  the  scratch  at  the  great  Thimble  War.” 

That  was  when  the  tailors  of  the  country  side  had  their 
famous  meeting,  remembered  to  this  day  in  song  and 
story.  And  Jenk’s  servant  boy,  hired  at  a Derry  fair, 
and  all  the  way  from  Barnesmore,  could  spin  yarns  by 
the  hour  about  ghosts  and  fairies  tiat  would  make 
yóur  blood  run  cold,  in  his  soft  Donegal  accent';  while 
the  old  schoolmaster  w'ho  had  left  the  “ kindly  hills  of 
Connemara  ” long  ago  to  seek  his  fortune,  God 
help  him,  and  had  never  found  it,  told,  as  only 
the  honey-mouthed  Connaughtman  can  tell,  how 


the  wild  western  chieftains  had  fought  and  feasted 
and  wooed  in  the  vanished  days  of  Ireland’s 
glory.  What  wonder  then  that  Hallow-eve  at 
M'Quillan’s  bore  a far-reaching  reputation  for  sake  of 
the  hospitality  and  mirth  that  made  the  hours  fly, 
but  to  Jenk  and  his  sonsy  wife  it  held  a holier 
significance  as  the  birthday  of  their  only  boy.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  had  opened  his  sleepy  eyes  on  the  world 
at  midnight  when  the  fairies  are  abroad  and  the  un- 
baptised child  is  in  danger  of  being  spirited  away,  but 
Mary,  fastening  with  trembling  fingers  a cross  to  her 
ba’oy's  neck,  prayed  that  he  might  be  safe  in  her  love 
and  faith.  So  the  fairies  dare  r ot  bring  their  changeling 
nigh  the  warm  shelter  where  young  Jenk  nestled,  with 
his  mother’s  pale  lips  pleading  to  heaven  through  the 
long  watch  until  the  cocke  crowed  forth  their  salutations 
and  the  dull  November  dawn  lightened  in  the  east. 
The  christening  feast  was  the  talk  of  the  country,  such 
pride  had  Jenk  and  Mary  in  their  first-born,  and  when 
the  anniversary  came  round  it  grew  to  be  recognised  as 
the  proper  thing  that  each  neighbour  should  pay  his  or 
her  respects  at  Sproulestown  and  wish  the  heir  health 
and  long  living. 

Often  on  the  road  home  from  market  one  might 
hear  scraps  of  conversation  bearing  on  the  important 
event:  “Ye’ll  be  over  at  Jenk’s  Holly-eve,  I’ll  war- 
rant, Jock  ?”  and  the  reply  ; “ Ay,  man,  I’ll  be  there. 
Feth,  I wouldn’t  miss  it  for  onythin’.” 

Wee  Mary,  the  efder  daughter,  so  called  because  she 
was  her  mother’s  namesake  and  some  distinction  was 
necessary,  stood  on  the  doorstep  with  a hand  on  each 
lintel  and  peered  forward  into  the  darkness.  Her  tall, 
slender  shadow  was  thrown  waveringly  across  the  stones, 
and  someone  stumbling  up  the  loaning  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  come  to  grief,  for  there  was  a rattle  like  the  sound 
of  a fall,  and  a few  irreverent  words  rose  from  the 
obscurity  behind  the  cart  wheel. 

“ Stand  out  o’  the  light,  girl  dear,”  cried  her  father, 
stepping  to  the  door.  “ Ye’re  not  glass,  an’  a body  can’t 
see  through  ye.” 

“ Sure,  I’m  only  lookin’  out  to  warn  them;  ” then  her 
sharp  young  voice  rang  shrilly  on  the  frosty  air.  “ Take 
care  o’  the  plough,  och,  there  yer  up  agen  the  harrow, 
an’  that’s  the  grubber  to  the  right  o’  ye.  Wh}',  it’s 
Nathan’s  Charlie,  an’  I might  ha’  known  when  I heard 
the  big  feet  trampin’  down  the  cassey.” 

She  drew  back  into  the  kitchen,  laughing  provokingly, 
and  the  stalwart  fellow  who  followed  cast  a look  of 
sorrowful  embarrassment  upon  her.  Wee  Mary  had  led 
Charlie  Johnsthn  a dance  the  gossips  said,  but  the  tender 
smile  curving  his  lips  at  her  least  kind  word  told  plainly 
of  the  faithful  love  that  made  forgiveness  possible  when 
she  claimed  it.  Her  pert  little  face  had  a certain  sweet- 
ness under  the  tangled  curls  of  red-brown  hair,  and  the 
dark  grey  eyes  matched  the  shadows  in  the  Dievnagh 
where  the  sally-trees  droop  low  over  the  stones.  Watch- 
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ing  her  he  said  in  his  heart  that  the  sight  brought  back 
a memory  of  wild  roses  bending  in  summer  across  the 
wishing-well,  the  pale  pinkness  of  her  cheeks  was  just 
as  fleeting,  and  her  voice  uplifted  in  a lilt  at  milking-time 
was  dearer  than  any  tune  the  linnet  sang  from  its  secret 
places  in  Cre\  illy  Wood.  He  never  expressed  himself 
thus;  had  he  done  so,  Wee  Mary  would  have  laughed 
her  merriest,  probably,  and  mimicked  him  for  his 
simplicity.  So  the  unconscious  poetry  in  his  nature  was 
kept  for  hours  when  sleep  refused  to  bless  him  with 
forgetfulness,  and  his  love’s  changing  face  hovered  in  the 
dark  above  his  bed.  Her  other  admirers  made  more 
headway  in  the  girl’s  esteem.  They  had  jest  for  jest, 
and  were  not  above  pressing  a salute  on  the  red  lips  now 
and  then,  while  poor  Charlie  dare  not  trust  himself  to 
lead  her  through  the  reel,  nor  take  his  turn  in  the  game 
around  the  kissing-chair. 

Jenk  and  Mary  approved  of  his  ambition,  that  was 
quite  evident.  They  would  have  Rosie,  gentle  and 
industrious,  her  father’s  pet  and  her  mother’s  comfort, 
still  left  to  them.  Wee  Mary  would  settle  down  when 
she  had  a home  of  her  own,  and  perhaps,  bye  and  bye, 
a little  child  to  lie  within  her  arms,  and  where  could 
better  or  steadier  be  found  than  Nathan’s  Charlie.  So 
the  young  fellow  felt  he  was  being  made  much  of  to-night, 
when  he  stepped  in  from  his  encounter  with  the  cart- 
wheel, to  find  Jenk  offering  him  his  own  particular  chair 
in  the  chimney  corner  and  a draw  of  his  favourite 
briar-root.  Such  kindness  almost  revived  the  courage 
put  to  rout  by  his  sweetheart’s  scoffing,  and  under  the 
smiles  of  Jenk  and  Mary  a frail  blossom  of  hope  sprang 
up  in  his  heart.  The  house  had  filled  rapidly  and  the 
host  was  casting  uneasy  glances  towards  his  better-half. 
There  had  been  many  inroads  made  upon  the  black 
bottle  which  had  but  sharpened  the  appetites  resolved 
to  do  justice  to  the  anticipated  good  fare. 

“ Is  the  dumplin’  ready,  wife  ? ” he  queried. 

“Aye,  troth  its  ready  when  you’re  ready  for  it.  Here 
it’s  been  ploutin’  for  the  last  half-hour.’’ 

How  the  guests  fell  to  that  dumpling,  washed  down 
with  draughts  of  fresh  milk,  and  the  anxiety  with  which 
each  examined  his  or  her  plate  for  the  ring.  An  unusua 
blush  rose  to  the  weather-beaten  cheeks  of  Hugh  Brodie 
a recognised  old  bachelor,  when  it  met  his  teeth  in  the 
last  spoonful  he  had  taken  up.  He  tried  to  drop  it  on 
the  floor  unperceived,  but  quick  eyes  were  on  the  alert. 
Hugh  bore  the  jesting  good-naturedly  while  this  old 
maid  or  that  widow  was  recommended  as  a suitable 
partner  for  him— they  had  forgotten  that  his  house,  now 
so  lonely,  had  once  been  waiting  to  welcome  a young 
bride,  who  became  the  bride  of  Death  instead,  but  he  re- 
membered, and  every  careless  word  wounded  him 
A diversion  was  happily  created  by  the  handing 
round  of  the  fruit.  The  apples  and  little  ripe  pears  dis- 
appeared like  magic,  and  the  baked  bread  was  praised 
with  great  tact  for  its  lightness  and  sweet  flavour. 


Kindly  compliments  prevailed  until  the  mistress  grew 
embarrassed,  and,  raising  her  hands  in  protest,  suggested 
an  adjournment  of  the  elder  folks  down  to  the  “ room  ’’ 
while  the  young  ones  amused  themselves  in  the  kitchen. 

The  quiet  boy  from  Barnesmore  followed  the  master 
of  the  house.  He  had  no  heart  for  the  fun  to-night,  his 
thoughts  were  away  in  the  Gap  with  the  little  girl  who 
used  to  herd  sheep  with  him  in  Summertime,  and  listen 
to  his  stories.  So  he  sat  modestly  in  the  background, 
hanging  on  every  word  that  old  Jack  Black  uttered — 
Jack,  who  had  been  through  the  battle  of  Antrim,  and 
had  wielded  his  pike  with  the  best  of  them.  He  related 
how  Captain  Archer  had  been  betrayed,  and  how  Capt. 
Fullerton  got  his  pass  to  America  from  the  yeomanry 
Colonel. 

“Ay,  troth  he  was  the  fine  man.  Jack  Fullerton,  thirty- 
six  inches  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  an’  he  wus  born 
an’  bred  in  M'Trusterystown  over  beyont.  He  wus  a 
Captain  o’  the  United  Men  as  well  as  a Captain  o’  the 
Volounteers,  an’  the  bravest  that  iver  stept.  I wus  one 
o’  his  band  the  day  we  set  out  for  Antrim,  an’  the  sun 
wus  shinin’  on  the  pikes  glintin’,  an’  we  wur  ready  to 
do  onythin’.  The  boys  o’  the  Braid  joined  us  down  in 
Ballamena,  an’  we  tuk  the  Market-house  in  a rush.  Ay, 
feth,  there  wus  no  standin’  agen  us  that  day  for  our 
blood  was  up,  an’  the  mane  hounds  firin’  out  on  us  soon 
supped  sorrow.  Some  o’  them  wur  from  our  own  part  o’ 
the  country,  an’  had  hid  themsels  in  the  Market-house 
under  the  protection  o’  the  yeomen.  Och,  it  goes  to  my 
heart  to  talk  about  it — we  wur  young  then,  an’  the  world 
afore  us  an’  we  thought  the  battle  wus  in  our  ban’s,  but 
night  saw  us  flyin’  from  Antrim  all  scattered  an’  done 
for.  But  my  pike  had  a red-coat’s  blood  on,  thank  God, 
an’  that  was  aye  somethin’.  M'Cracken  done  his  best, 
but  the  odds  wur  too  heavy,  an’  there  wur  the  soldiers 
out  scourin’  the  country  for  him  while  he  wus  lyin’  hid 
on  the  Feather  Beds  back  o’  Slemish.  But  no  traitor  dar’ 
raise  his  head  that  time  to  give  the  word — we  wur 
watchin’,  an’  I had  wiped  the  red-coat’s  black  blood  off 
my  pike,  an’  give  it  a fresh  sharpenin’  in  case  o’  any 
emergency,  so  it  wud  ha’  been  an  ill  day  for  any  man  to 
cross  me.  Well,  I’m  tellin’  ye  about  Fullerton.  He 
gev  a Defender’s  dance  over  at  Liminary,  an’  invited  all 
the  neebours,,  an’  had  picked  men  stationed  roun’  about 
to  gev  warnin’  if  the  sojers  wur  cornin’.  But  Andy  Swan, 
the  scoundril,  put  them  on  the  scent,  an’  only  that  one 
o’  the  men  outside  heard  the  far  away  trampin’  they  wud 
ha’  caught  us  all.  We  got  off,  but  they  laid  ban’s  on 
Jack.  He  was  in  his  shirt  an’  trousers  only,  an’  axed 
them  politely  to  wait  a bit  till  he  dressed.  Then  says 
he,  turnin’  to  his  mother,  says  he.  “ These  poor  men 
must  be  could  an’  hungry  after  their  long  tramp,  is  there 
nothin’  you  can  offer  them  ?’’  She  went  over  to  the  chist, 
an’  the  sojers  grounded  arms,  when  brave  me  Fuller- 
ton dashed  between  them  an'  out  at  the  open  deor,  just 
as  he  wus.  There  wus  no  overtakin’  him,  for  he  wus 
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wan  o’  the  best  runners  in  the  country,  an’  knew  the  bogs 
off  by  heart.  So  they  had  to  go  back  to  Ballameria 
without  him,  an'  their  heads  bangin’.  But  he  cudn’t 
stay  in  the  bogs  for  iver,  so  he  come  home  wan  day  an’ 
dressed  himsel’  up  with  his  gran’  green  sash,  an’  put  the 
cockade  in  his  cap,  mounted  his  horse,  an’  galloped  into 
the  town.  Curnel  Studdert  was  the  officer  in  command 
that  time.  “Who  are  you?  ” says  he,  when  Jack  landed 
up  to  him.  “I’m  Captain  Fullerton”  says  Jack. 
“ Captain  o’  what  ?”  says  the  Curnel.  Captain  o’  the 
United  Irishmen,”  Jack  med  answer.  “Then,”  says 
the  officer,  swearin’  a big  oath,  “ye’re  the  boldest  man  I 
iver  saw,  “ What’s  yer  business  wi’  me.”  “ I want,” 
says  Jack,  “a  pass  for  mysel’  an’  ivery  man  on 
Slemish.”  “I’ll  give  ye  the  pass,”  says  Studdert,  “for 
yersel’  an’  ivery  man  in  Slemish,  only  M'Cracken.’’ 
Jack  tried  every  way  to  get  him  to  include  M'Cracken 
in  the  pass,  but  it  wus  no  good,  so  he  had  to  take  the 
best  that  offered.  A good  wheen  o’  them  got  away  to 
America,  an’  they  did  well  there,  too.  But  Andy  Swan 
got  his  deservance  over  at  ould  Jack  Taylor’s  o’ 
Liminary,  for  wan  night  the  boys  tied  him  to  a sally 
tree  an’  whipped  him  to  death.  His  screeches  wakened 
ould  Jack,  but  they  come  to  his  winda’  and  tould 
him  not  to  stir  or  it  wud  be  worse  for  him.  So  in  the 
mornin’,  there  was  Andy  lyin’  dead  up  agen  the  tree, 
an’  nobody  cud  be  blamed  for  it.  They  sed  his  ghost 
used  to  walk  that  loanin’  for  long  after. 

“Ay,”  said  Neal  O’Hara,  “my  grandmother,  Kitty 
Gaulter,  used  to  tell  me  he  was  met  many’s  the 
time  by  boys  cornin’  home  from  card-playin’,  an’  that 
there  wus  always  a big  black  dog  along  wi’  him,  wi’ 
red  eyes  like  coals  of  fire,  an’  a long  chain  hangin’  from 
his  neck.  She  had  heaps  o’  queer  stories,  the  same  Kitty 
Gaulter — ye  know  she  was  called  that  by  raison  o’  bein’ 
O’Hara  to  her  own  name  as  well,  an  a stranger  to  the 
townland  she  married  into.  When  I was  a wee  chap 
she’d  take  me  down  to  the  river  in  the  glen,  not  a 
stone’s  throw  from  Molshie  Creelin’s  shebeen,  an’  show 
me  a thorn-bush  where  the  banshee  used  to  sit  coming 
her  long  white  hair.  Her  face  wus  white  an’  old,  ’an 
her  dress  white  too,  that  ye  cud  see  through,  an’  she’d 
lane  up  agen  the  tree  trunk  wi’  the  feet  o’  her  quite  close 
to  the  little  bubbles  at  the  edge  o’  the  water.  An’ 
ivery  now  an’  then  she’d  give  a cry,  that  wakened 
people  in  their  beds,  an’  made  their  blood  freeze,  it  wus 
so  wild  an’  sorrowful.  She  always  came  when  an 
O’Hara  was  going  to  die,  an’  they  said  she  came  for 
Kitty  Gaulter  hersel’  in  the  long  run.  My  head  used 
to  be  filled  wi’  them  ould  stories,  and  I wus  always  on 
the  luk-out  for  the  leprechaun,  an’ my  grandmother  had 
me  instructed  not  to  turn  round  when  I’d  meet  him, 
not  even  if  the  noise  behind  wus  louder  than  thunder. 
If  I’d  see  ^ red  bucky-berry  in  the  hedge.  I’d  think  it  wus 
his  wee  red  cap,  an’  whin  the  wood-pecker  wud  be  at 
his  tricks  in  the  tree  I’d  think  it  the  tick-tack  o’  the 


woe  lad’s  hammer.  But,  more’s  the  pity,  I missed  | 
seein’  him  at  the  right  time,  an’  the  crock  o’  goold  that 
they  said  wus  buried  under  the  fairy  thorn  in  Weir’s  ■ 
meadow,  is  safe  enough  from  me.  Some  folks  tried  to 
dig  it  up  without  meetin’  the  leprechaun  first,  but  they 
got  somethin’  to  make  them  quit,  for  one  man’s  head 
wus  turned  right  round  till  his  face  wus  above  the  back 
o’  his  neck,  an’  another  lost  the  power  o’  his  right  side, 
an’  the  spade  fell  from  them  into  the  earth, ’an’  niver 
appeared  agen.  Och!  its  a bad  thing  to  meddle  with 
what  does’nt  consarn  ye.” 

“ Ah,  sure,”  broke  in  the  servant  boy,  “ there’s  . j 
many’s  the  strange  things  happen,  as  the  ould  people  do 
be  telling  us  often  an’  often,  but  ’tis  up  in  the  Gap  that 
the  queerest  of  all  wor  seen  an’  heard.  An  uncle 
o’  me  mother’s  met  the  good,  little  people  there,  an’ 
they  wor  not  too  civil  because  he  walked  in  on  their 
sports  wan  midsummer  eve.  But  a neighbour  man  o’  •] 
ours  saw  a fearsomer  sight  than  that.  He  saw  the  divil  . 

chasin’  a poor  soul  through  Barnesmore,  an’  she  runnin’  i 

her  best,  all  dressed  in  white,  her  hair  streamin’,  an’  a { 
lighted  candle  in  her  hand,  an’  he  tearin’  after  her,  a j 
big,  black  fellow  on  a black  horse,  sweatin’  an’  pantin’ 
wi’  the  hurry.  The  woman  was  a good  bit  ahead,  an’ 
the  man  seein’  her  runnin’  so  hard  stud  out  o’  her  way,  | 

an’  she  dashed  by  without  a sound.  The  big,  black  1 

fellow  stopped  him  an’  called  out:  ‘Did  ye  see  a I 

woman  goin’  by  this  way  ?’  and  he,  havin’  a hoult  o’  fl 

his  beads,  says : ‘ What  sort  o’  a wcman  ?’  and  the  ,{ 

replied  : ‘ A young  woman,  all  in  white,  an’ 
her  hair  fly  in’.’  ‘I’m  thinkin’  I met  her  be5ont  the 
Gap  goin’  down  to  the  town,’  says  the  man,  for  he 
wanted  to  put  himself  off  the  scent.  ‘ Had  shea  candle 
in  her  hand  ?’  ‘Ay,  she  had,  an’  a lighted  wan,  too. 

‘ Then  she’s  escaped  me,’  says  the  divil,  an’  givin’  wan 
screech  he  disappeared  in  a cloud  o’  black  smoke.’ 

When  the  neighbour  man  got  to  the  Lough  House  he 
heard  the  keenin’  an’  cryin’,  an’  there  was  the  woman  o’ 
the  house  lyin’  dead  on  her  bed,  the  very  young  woman 
he  met  in  the  Gap,  an’  the  blissed  candles  burnin 
round  her.  He  fell  on  his  knees  an’  said  a prayer  that 
she  had  won  the  race,  but,  God  be  good  to  us,  it  was  a 
long  time  till  he  got  over  the  fright.  Me  own  grand- 
mother too,  a strange  thing  happened  her.  She  was 
just  a few  years  married  an’  had  wan  wee,  toddlin’ 
child  about  her  skirts  when  her  father  died.  He  was 
a fine,  ould  age,  an’  so  wos  the  ould  woman,  but  she 
wos  hale  an’  hearty,  an’  as  they  wor  wakin’  him  there 
wos  no  sign  o’  death  about  the  wife.  Well,  a candle 
had  burned  out  in  the  room,  an’  my  grandmother  wint 
to  the  till  o’  the  chist  in  the  kitchen  for  a fresh  wan. 

She  lifted  the  heavy  lid,  an’  puttin’  her  head  in  reached 
it  out  to  the  child  standin’  beside  her.  It  wos  taken 
out  of  her  hand  by  somewan,  but  when  she  looked 
round  the  child  hadn’t  it,  nor  had  anybody  in  the  house 
seen  it.  The  next  day  her  mother  died  suddenly  an’ 
was  buried  with  the  ould  man.” 
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“ Och,  boy,”  exclaimed  Jenk,  “them  creepy  stories 
o’ yours  will  keep  me  from  sleepin  the  night.  Well 
ha’  no  more  o’  them  ; give  us  “ Davy  W ilson’s  Servant 
Man  ” to  cheer  us  up  a bit,  Roger,”  and  Roger  M‘Carte, 
nothing  loth,  began  Tailor  Murray’s  favourite  song. 
Every  man  in  the  room  joined  in  the  chorus,  beating 
time  with  their  feet  on  the  sanded  floor. 

“ Now,”  says  the  host  to  the  old  schoolmaster, 
“ ye’ll  sing  us  that  Irish  song  o’  yours  before  ye  go. 
Though  I don’t  know  the  manin’,  to  me  sorrow,  it  goes 
to  me  heart  to  hear  ye,  sir  and  the  old  man,  clearing 
his  throat,  raised  his  thin  voice  in  Lavelle’s  Mournful 
Lament.  He  sang  in  Irish,  and  the  notes  trembled 
like  the  croon  of  the  wind  through  the  tree  tops.  Then 
he  gave  the  English  version  ; — 

“ On  the  deck  of  Patrick  Lynch’s  boat  I sit  in  woeful  plight, 
Through  my  sighing  all  the  weary  day  and  weeping  through  the 
night; 

Were  it  not  that  full  of  sorrow  from  my  people  forth  I go. 

By  the  blessed  sun,  ’tis  royally  I’d  sing  thy  praise,  Mayo  ! 


’Tis  my  grief  that  Patrick  Loughlin  is  not  Earl  of  Irrull  still, 
And  that  Brian  Dhu  no  longer  rules  as  Lord  upon  the  hill, 

And  that  Colonel  Hugh  O’Grady  should  be  lying  cold  and  low» 
And  I sailing,  sailing  swiftly  from  the  County  of  Mayo.” 

In  the  kitchen  the  fun  was  at  its  height.  Sportin’  Harry 
had  danced  the  hornpipe  upon  a plate  without  breaking 
it,  the  crowd  of  young  people  had  stepped  through  the 
reel,  while  Blind  W’ill  fiddled  away  in  the  window  seat. 
The  rafters  echoed  peal  after  peal  of  gay  laughter,  and 
loudest  of  all  rang  the  voice  of  W'^ee  Mary.  She  was  in 
her  glory  to-night.  Oliver  Murray  had  long  been  said 
to  favour  Nellie  Quinn,  but  since  he  crossed  Jenk’s  door- 
step this  evening  he  had  been  Wee  Mary’s  shadow. 
They  stood  together  peeling  their  apples,  and  when  the 
long  rind  was  thrown  over  the  girl’s  left  shoulder  and  in 
falling  formed  an  undeniable  C upon  the  floor,  he  curled 
it  up  with  his  foot,  and  cried  out  that  it  was  an  O instead. 
“ O is  for  Oliver,  ye  know,  Mary,”  he  whispered.  “An’ 
G is  for  goose,”  she  answered  back.  Nellie  Quinn,  toss- 
ing her  black  head,  called  Charlie  over  to  watch  the  nuts 
burning  in  the  ashes.  “ That  big  one’s  for  you,  Charlie,” 
she  said,  coquettishly,  “ an’  who  do  you  think  the  other 
is  for  ?”  “ Wee  Mary,”  he  replied,  absently.  “ Ho, 

ho,”  she  cried,  flippantly,  “the  name  nearest  the  heart. 
But  I w’udn’t  be  as  mean  as  you  for  the  world.  Can’t 
ye  see  ye’re  no  more  to  her  than  old  brogues.”  He  rose 
up  from  the  hearth  where  he  had  been  kneeling  and 
went  out  into  the  night.  A louder  burst  of  merriment 
followed  him.  He  leaned’  against  the  stone  ditch  in 
Jenk’s  cabbage  garden,  and  looked  up  at  the  little 
friendly  stars,  that  seemed  to  say  in  their  twinkling, 
“ Here’s  a poor  boy  in  trouble,  and  we  must  try  to  com- 
fort him.”  They  were  very  friendly  little  stars,  and  he 
almost  forgot  his  pain  and  the  flying  time  in  gazing  at 
them.  A step  sounding  near  roused  him  from 


his  meditations.  He  turned  in  the  direction 
to  see  a woman’s  dim  form  poised  for  a moment 
on  the  top  stone  of  the  stile.  She  jumped  lightly 
down  and  went  quickly  towards  the  far  end  of  the  plot 
where  the  shadows  were  deepest.  Ilalf-unconsciously 
Charlie  fgllowed,  threading  his  way  through  the  kail 
stalks  still  left  standing.  Suddenly  he  was  caught  in  a 
close  embrace.  He  threw  out  his  arwis  in  astonishment 
as  a pale  little  face  was  upturned  to  look  at  him.  He 
saw  it  was  Wee  Mary.  In  at  rice  he  understood.  She 
had  come  to  clasp  the  kail  stalks  three  times  for  sake  of 
the  charm  and  in  the  darkness  he  had  walked  right  into 
her  arms.  “ Oh  ! Mary  dear,”  he  cried  happily,  “ I’m 
to  be  your  true  love,  after  all,  an’  now  I’ll  get  tollin’  ye 
what’s  been  in  my  heart  for  so  long ; ’ but  she  broke 
away  from  him  like  a young  fury. 

“ Cornin’  out  here  to  frighten  a body,  an’  you  that 
quiet,  by  the  way.  I’ll  listen  to  none  o’  yer  yarns, 
Charlie  Johnston;  I could  thatch  houses  with  better 
men  than  you,  an’  I’ll  be  no  farmer’s  slave,  milkin  an 
churnin’  an’  wearin’  the  skin  off  my  bones,  an’  little 
thanks  to  me.  Ye  can  talk  to  Nellie  inside,  if  ye  want 
to,  maybe  she’ll  be  glad  o’  my  lavins’.”  He  heard  a 
contemptuous  laugh  as  she  crossed  the  stile  again  to  be 
met  by  Oliver  Murray  running  at  full  speed  round  the 
corner.  They  returned  to  the  house  whispering,  and 
Charlie  took  his  sorrowful  heart  homewards. 

He  passed  by  the  kitchen  door,  left  on  the  latch  for 
his  coming,  and  climbed  up  to  the  loft.  He  threw  him- 
self down  on  the  hay  and  wrestled  all  night  with  the 
grief  that  came  from  his  very  soul.  The  stars  watched 
him  pityingly  through  the  gap  which  the  last  storm  had 
made  in  the  roof  until  the  brightening  sky  outshone  their 
silvery  lustre,  while  he  lay  and  wondered  in  the  drear 
cold  hours,  how  much  a man’s  heart  may  bear  without 
breaking. 

Wee  Mary,  curls  all  ruffled,  and  eyes  radiant  with 
conscious  satisfaction,  tucked  her  nut  ashes  carefully 
under  her  pillow  and  went  to  sleep  with  a happy  smile 
on  her  face.  Ethna  Carbery. 


/ 

Seinneid. 

Da  m-budh  ag  Eirinn  ’ús  mar  bhi  fad  ó 
A saoirse  gheal— an  duals  is  mo  thug  Dia 
Do  thir  ar  bith — coiseontaoi  i le  sciath 
’S  le  cloidheamh  mdr,  treun,  cumhaetach  go  deo. 

Nach  mor  an  cloidheamh  ? seadh  ! is  mor  gan  go,— 

Ag  gearradh  slighe  chum  saoirse  treas  an  ngliath  ; 

Ag  tógbháil  cinidh  bhoicht  as  láib  na  criadh  ; 

Ag  cur  ar  árd  aris  á ’measg  na  m-beo. 

Do  bhi  tú  saor,  a thir  na  milte  naomh  ; 

A’s  beidh  tii  saor,  a thir  na  milte  laoch  ; 

Béidh  glóir  mar  óir-fhleasg  um  do  cheann  aris. 

Tá  ’n  samhradh  breágh  ag  teacht— ameasg  na  g-craobh 
Atá  na  h-éin  ag  seinim— cluinim  sgreuch 
Na  bh-fainleog— feuch  ! tá  blátha  ar  an  dris  ! 

An  Gabhar  Donn. 
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Notes  and  N ews. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 

UBLIC  attention  in  Ireland  is  at  present  mainly 
concentrated  on  one  important  subject — namely, 
on  the  question  of  Ireland’s  present  poverty,  the 
overtaxation  to  which,  at  the  rate  of  over  two 
million  a year,  she  has  been  subjected,  and  the 
alliance  recently  brought  about  between  representative  Irishmen 
of  every  section  to  secure  from  the  English  Government  some 
measure  of  common  justice  and  some  assurance  of  better  treat- 
ment. We  do  not  under-rate  the  importance  of  this  new  union 
of  Irishmen,  but  it  is  one  in  which  those  who  are  irreconcilable 
to  English  supremacy  are  not  going  to  join,  though  they  will 
watch  with  interest  the  efforts  of  Mr.  H.  Plunkett  and  his  party 
to  bring  about  just  government  under  Imperial  rule.  We  know 
it  is  impossible,  and  that  those  who  have  the  interests  of 
Ireland  at  heart  are  bound  on  failure  of  the  experiment  to  come 
round  to  the  patriotic  standpoint — namely,  that  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland  can  only  be  secured  by  a policy  of  rivalry  and 
antagonism  to  England,  and  such  a policy  could  not  be  con- 
ducted under  existing  circumstances.  England’s  staple  manu- 
factures were  founded  and  nourished  ere  the  ruin  of  ours,  and 
till  Ireland  is  in  a position  to  protect  by  Acts  of  her  own  Legis- 
lature her  manufactures  and  produce,  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  grow  up  again  or  flourish.  Some  provincial  papers  have,  we 
understand,  expressed  fierce  opposition  to  the  new  alliance  and 
its  operations,  believing  that  Nationalists  should  have  no  deal- 
ings in  the  matter.  We  appreciate  the  motive  which  impels 
these  attacks,  but  we  beg  to  point  out  that,  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  one  with  a claim  to  the  title  of  Nationalist  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term  has  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Unionists.  The 
members  of  the  round-table  conference  and  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Plunkett  generally  are  gentlemen  who  are  one  and  alj 
occupied  at  present  in  urging  the  country  to  look  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  as  the  only  possible  benefactor  of  Ireland. 

A SENSIBLE  ARTICLE  IN  UNITED  IRELAND. 

What  are  practically  our  own  views  on  this  subject  are  put  in 
moderate,  yet  forcible  words  in  a brief  leader  in  the  above 
paper,  October  31st,  as  follows  ; — 

"There  are  two  ways  of  promoting  the  material  advancement 
of  Ireland.  It  can  be  done  by  a National  movement,  working 
principally  for  the  recovery  of  National  independence,  and  in  a 
secondary  sense  for  the  amelioration  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  people;  and  it  can  be  done  through  the  agency  of  a move- 
ment working  solely  for  material  improvement,  altogether 
ignoring  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves.  This 
latter  cannot  be  a National  movement.  It  may  do  good,  it 
may  do  harm.  If  it  succeeds  in  bettering  the  lot  of  the  people, 
it  somewhat  succeeds  in  its  mission,  but  if  in  doing  so  it  side- 
tracks the  National  movement,  then  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  nuisiance,  which  no  trivial  benefits  it  would  other- 
wise confer  could  compensate  us  for.  If  we  thought  Mr 
Horace  Plunkett’s  schemes,  could  in  the  slightest  degree  wean 
Irishmen  from  their  National  movement,  in  which  alone  there 
is  salvation,  we  would  give  it  unmeasured  opposition-  But  we 
do  not  think  anything  of  the  kind,  and  accordingly  we  believe 
the  Skibbereen  Eagle,  which  goes  for  Mr.  Plunkett  in  the 
style  of  a Red  Indian  on  the  searcái  for  scalps,  is  unnecessarily 


alarmed.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Plunkett  needs  watching. 
He  may  be  very  friendly,  very  good-natured,  and  very  well 
intentioned;  but  the  present  condition  of  Irish  politics  renders 
it  necessary  that  we  should  view  with  reasonable  suspicion  the 
plans  and  shibboleths  of  all  who  are  opposed  to  Home  Rule.” 

So  far  the  views  of  Ufiited  Ireland,  and  we  are  in  entire 
accord  with  them.  There  is  no  necessity  to  oppose  by  word  or 
action  the  policy  of  the  Recess  Committee,  or  to  advise 
against  the  united  action  of  all  Irishmen  for  the  material 
benefit  of  their  common  country.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  professed  Nationalists  joining  in  this  movement,  to  be 
exceedingly  careful  that  the  Unionist  gentlemen  with  whonr 
they  are  associated  do  not  achieve  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
general  pacification,  which  might  prove  to  be  beyond  remedy 

THE  LAST  CONQUEST  OF  IRELAND. 

They  must  remember  that  it  is  the  professed  aim  of  these 
Unionists  to  show  the  people  of  Ireland  that,  without  even  a 
change  in  the  way  of  Home  Rule,  it  is  possible  for  the  people 
of  Ireland,  by  acting  in  union  in  the  interests  of  their  country, 
to  obtain  from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  all  necessary 
measures  of  reform,  and  that  under  the  Constitution  and  by 
ceasing  from  agitation  we  can  restore  our  common  country  to 
a condition  of  prosperity.  Now,  if  there  was  the  slightest 
possibility  of  this  being  proved,  we  should  say  : Have  no  deal- 
ings with  these  Unionist  Irishmen;  but  from  what  we  have  seen 
af  the  tone  of  the  Unionist  Press,  commenting  upon  the  subject 
of  Ireland’s  overtaxation,  it  seems  clear  as  daylight  that  the 
National  cause  (though  it  was  never  meant  to)  will  gain  through 
the  movement  of  which  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  is  the  presiding 
genius.  To  begin  with,  we  believe  that  a great  number  of 
Unionist  Irishmen  are  true  patriots;  they  are  loyal  to  the 
Empire  because  they  believe  in  simple  unquestioning  faith,  and 
with  pitiable  and  astonishing  ignorance,  that  any  industries  or 
wealth  possessed  by  Ireland  have  been  developed  and  assimi- 
lated under  the  fostering  care  of  the  great  British  Empire. 
They  are  fully  convinced  that  if  agitation  ceased  and  the  bene- 
volent Parliament  of  Westminster,  unimpeded  by  Irish  obstruc- 
tionists, had  full  scope  and  liberty  to  exercise  its  benevolent 
intentions,  a reign  of  plenty  would  immediately  commence 
This  simple,  child-like  faith  has  received  a staggering  blow  by 
the  recent  revelations  as  to  Ireland’s  overtaxation.  Public  men 
of  professed  National  views  and  the  Press  of  Dublin  and  the 
provinces  should  now  with  one  accord  cease  bickering,  and 
with  one  accord  commence  day  by  day,  without  pause  or  peace, 
to  demonstrate  the  harm  wrought  by  English  rule  against  the 
commonweal  of  Ireland.  Let  the  young  men  in  our  literary 
and  debating  societies,  in  our  political  organisations  of  every 
section,  take  the  matter  up,  discuss  it,  study  it,  preach  it  unre- 
mittingly, as  the  land  question  was  discussed  and  preached  in 
the  seventies  and  eighties,  only  with  this  difference  : Let  them 
realise  and  make  others  realise  that  it  is  not  to  the  Government 
of  England  that  we  are  to  look  for  a radical  change  in  our  con- 
dition of  poverty,  brought  mainly  about  by  English  misgovern- 
ment,  ignorance,  and  deliberate  anti-Irish  policy.  It  is  not  to 
an  Irish  party  in  the  House  'of  Commons  we  are  to  look  to 
right  these  wrongs  which  have  been  allowed  to  weigh  upon  us 
through  the  century,  though  great  and  wise  Irish  statesmen 
were  at  Westminster  to  represent  us.  What  did  O’Connell, 
Smith  O’Brien.  Crawford,  Butt,  Parnell  gain  for  us?  What  can 
those  who  follow  in  their  footsteps  hope  to  gain?  Nothing 
more  than  this  : The  gratitude  of  the  Irish  people  to  some 
“ benevolent”  statesman  like  Balfour,  who.  in  the  face  of  famine 
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and  eNterniination.  flings  some  crust  to  our  beggared  people  in 
the  shape  of  a light  railway,  or  a Ciovermnent  grant  for  the 
development  of  industry  in  the  impoverished  and  barren 
districts  in  which  we  find  a surplus  population. 

THE  MARTYRS  OF  NOVEMBER. 

The  memory  of  the  three  true  Irishmen  who  died  for  Ireland 
on  the  Manchester  scaflbld  in  ’67,  will  be  honoured  throughout 
our  island,  and  by  the  Irish  race  beyond  the  sea  during  this 
month.  In  our  Christmas  Number  it  will  be  our  duty  to  report 
these  anniversary  gatherings,  and  to  record  the  words  said  in 
their  praise  by  men  who  will  assemble  to  cherish  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  and  also  to  reiterate  their  adherence  to  the  cause 
for  which  they  died.  Therefore  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O Brieni 
we  speak  but  briefly  now.  The  sacrifice  of  those  three  lives  is 
not  forgotten,  the  passion  of  fury  in  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land demanded  their  death  is  not  forgotten — shall  never  be. 
Even  that  section  of  our  people  who  wish  to  give  the  English 
democracy  a chance  to  consummate  a union  of  hearts  between 
the  countries,  have  for  their  anthem  the  song  that  celebrates 
the  death  of  the  Three  at  Manchester,  and  which  contains  the 
following  declaration  : — 

“ Nevér  till  the  latest  day  shall  the  memory  pass  away, 

Of  the  noble  lives  thus  given  for  our  land; 

But  on  the  cause  must  go,  through  joy  and  weal  and  woe. 
Till  we  make  our  isle  a nation  free  and  grand. 

It  is  nearly  thirty  years  sihce  the  execution  of  the  heroic  three 
on  the  scaffold  at  Manchester,  but  Ireland  within  the  past  few 
years  has  added  to  the  list  of  her  self-sacrificing  sons,  by  the 
death  in  Mountjoy  prison  of 

P.  W.  NALLY. 

We  have  recently  re-read  the  account  of  his  sufferings, 
brought  to  light  at  the  inquest,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  in  the 
annals  of  our  later  history  there  has  been  an  example  of  more 
heroic  patience.  It  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  that  the 
severity  of  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  was  increased 
purposely  to  break  down  his  spirit,  in  the  futile  hope  of  bring- 
ing him  into  the  witness-box  during  the  sitting  of  Ihe  infamous 
Parnell  Commission.  Talking  to  Mr.  John  Daly  a few  days 
ago  we  were  given  a description  of  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  emmissaries  of  The  Times  in  striving  to  secure  as  witnesses 
the  Irishmen  held  as  hostages  in  their  dungeons.  First  came 
a mysterious  visitor,  who  informed  the  prisoner  that  an  inquiry 
was  in  process  as  to  the  origin  of  agrarian  outrages  in 
Ireland.  This  being  lie  the  first,  for  as  we  know  the 
Commission  was  founded  mainly  to  ascertain  the  authenticity 
of  certain  documents  forged  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  leader  of 
that  time.  The  second  subtle  statement  of  the  mysterious 
messenger  was  that  this  Commission  had  discovered  facts  con- 
necting the  prisoner  in  question  with  the  planning  of  these  out- 
rages, and  an  offer  was  made  to  him  to  come  out  into  the  light 
of  day  and  give  evidence  in  the  case,  under  cover  of  “ a certifi- 
cate of  protection.”  The  offer,  you  will  notice,  was  cunningly 
worded  to  suit  on  the  one  hand  the  man  of  unassailable  honour, 
and  on  the  other  to  meet  the  case  of  the  possible  informer.  To 
the  latter  the  “ certificate  of  protection  ” would  be  a hint  of 
freedom  and  reward.  To  men  like  Daly,  Nally,  and  others,  to 
whom  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  the  more  precious  boon  of 
liberty,  bought  at  an  ignoble  price,  were  not  temptations,  a 
more  subtle  and  dangerous  temptation  was  presented  in  the 
statement  that  charges  were  being  made  against  them  which 
they  were  offered  the  chance  of  refuting.  Here 


was  the  danger.  That  the  prisoner,  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  case  in  which  he  was  required,  eager  to  | 

face  and  deny,  in  the  light  of  open  day,  the  charges  made  ; 

against  him  ; might  have  accepted  that  offer  and  have  come  } 

into  the  witness-box’,  to  find  himself  branded  forever  more  with 
the  suspicion  of  informing.  The  same  trap  was  set  for  Nally 
as  this  which  Daly  described,  and  in  each  case  it  was  detected 
and  avoided  : then  came  another  tempter,  with  a more 
deeply  cunning  lure.  It  was  an  Irishman  known  to  each,  as  a 
professed  worker  in  the  cause  the  pisoners  loved.  He  advised 
them  to  come  and  give  evidence  which  would  clear  the  name 
of  Fenianism  from  connection  with  base  and  unworthy  crimes 
that  w-ere  really  the  w’ork  of  degenerate  Parliamentarians  work-  ^ 

ing  hand  in  hand  with  the  organisers  of  agrarian  crime,  whose  t 

forces  it  was  always  the  aim  of  true  Nationalists  to  combat  | 

This  snare  was  detected  and  indignantly  spurned,  and  the  em- 
missary  of  England,  who  was  no  other  than  the  infamous  forger,  i 

Richard  Pigott,  went  out  from  the  cells  of  P.  W.  Nally  and  of  j 

Daly,  thwarted  in  his  vile  attempt.  I‘  rom  that  hour  the  hand 
of  prison  discipline  was  heavy  upon  the  unmanageable 
Irish  rebel,  and  in  the  cells  of  Millbank,  whither  he  had  been 
brought  from  Ireland  for  the  convenience  of  The  Times  con- 
spirators, the  health  of  one  of  the  strongest  athletes  in  Ireland 
was  completely  undermined.  A wasting  fever  finished  the  1 

work,  and  in  Mountjoy  prison  he  died.  Such  were  the  methods 
permitted  under  the  former  rule  of  the  present  English  premier 
and  the  Irish  Secretaryship  of  Mr.  Balfour,  the  man  to  whom 
our  new  “ Round  Table  party  ” look  mainly  for  the  inauguration 
of  an  era  of  justice  to  Ireland.  England’s  methods  are  always 
the  same.  Under  the  late  Liberal  administration,"famous 
chiefly  for  from  its  pledges  to  grant  Home  Rule  and 

other  small  mercies,  the  same  infamy  was  permitted.  Less 
than  two  years  ago,  when  Mr.  John  Morley  was  in  power  m 
Ireland,  John  Twiss,  a Kerry  peasant,  given  leave  to  utter  the 
usual  protest  .against  sentence  of  death,  laid  bare  the  infamous  ; 

fact  that  he  had  been  approached  in  prison  by  the  same  cunning 
methods,  and  he  could  have  bought  his  life  if  he  had  showjr  ^ 

himself  willing  to  make  and  sign  a mysterious  statement  | 

required  of  him  by  his  police  inquisitors.  ^ 

OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  JOHANNESBURG.  | 

We  wish  especially  to  thank  the  Irishmen  in  Johannesburg,  | 

who  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  John  M'Bride,  have  so  j 

generously  subscribed  to  The  Shan.  We  notice,  with  pleasure,  ; 

on  the  list  of  those  interested  in  our  paper,  the  name  of  Mr.  E. 

M‘Cann,  who  has  been  doing  much  good  work  in  the  Amnesty 
cause ; and  of  Mr.  Connolly,  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  hails  from 
Belfast. 

OUR  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  we  have  secured  for 
the  Christmas  number  of  our  paper,  many  specially  attractive 
and  important  contributions.  Under  the  new  heading.  Other 
People’s  Opinions,  M.  Edmund  Fournier  D’Albe,  of  Bray,  will 
contribute  a paper,  entitled,  “Irish  Government  in  Ireland;”  ; 

W.  B.  Yeats  will  express  his  ideas  on  the  present  prospects  of 
the  National  Literary  Movement ; and  the  same  subject,  with  a 
plea  for  a new  organisation,  to  govern  the  Movement,  will  be 
dealt  with  in  our  own  Editorial.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  is  writing 
our  special  Christmas  poem  in  Gaelic,  and  Mr.  P.  G.  M'Ginley, 
of  Belfast  Gaelic  League,  supplies  a Donegal  version  of  Roisin  i 

Dubh;  MacFingal,  a member  of  the  O’Curry  Branch,  London,  ; 

has  sent  us  a fine  poem,  pleading  for  the  revival  of  the  olden  I 

lan<’^uage  of  Erin.  Translations  of  all  our  Gaelic  contributions  j 

wilf  be  given  in  future.  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson,  Miss  Alice  Fur-  ‘ 

lono-.  Francis  Fahy,  Mac,  (of  Mount  Charles,  Co,  Donegal),  are  1 

amongst  those  who  have  sent  us,  or  promised  contributions;  j 

we  will  regard  the  traditions  of  special  Christmas  literature,  by  ! 

providing  four  complete  stories  suitable  for  readers  of  every  age,  ' 

and  by  publishing  a handsome  pictorial  supplement.  . 
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The  Reiics  of  Meagher  in  Waterford. 


By  Ned  of  the  Hill. 


HE  tourist  to  Waterford  who  visits  the  City  Hall 
will  find  there  some  interesting  relics  of  Thomas 
-f  Francis  Meagher,  the  silver-tongued  orator  of  the 
Young  Ireland  party.  _ They  are  in  a chaste  glass  case, 
and  consist  of  two  swords,  a uniform  of  the  “ ’82  Club,” 
a tattered,  but  untarnished,  flag,  &c.  A fine  painting  of 
the  General  hangs  too  in  the  Council  Chamber.  The 
courteous  and  genial  Sergeant-at-Mace  is  always  de- 
lighted to  show  and  explain  to  the  visitor  these  relics  of 
his  illustrious  fellow-townsman.  He  can  also  relate 
anecdotes  ad  lih.  of  Meagher  with  a relish  that  shows  the 
deep  hold  the  memory  of  “ Meagher  of  the  Sword  ” has 
on  his  townsmen.  This  hold  was  attested  some  time 
ago  when  an  old  ’48  warrior  took  Mr.  John  O’Leary  to 
task  for  doubting  the  sincerity  of  Meagher’s  speech  from 
the  dock.  Whatever  doubts  Mr.  O’Leary  may  or  does 
entertain  of  his  compeers,  or  rather  contemporaries,  one 
thing  is  certain,  Waterford  mennever  underate  the  manli- 
ness, the  courage,  the  bravery,  the  sincerity  of  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  with  regret  I 
note  that  the  present  Corporation  have  broken  the  contract 
entered  into  before  those  relics  were  entrusted  to  their 
care,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  no  protest  was  made  by  any 


member  of  the  Corporation,  Independent  or  otherwise, 
against  that  breach  of  honour.  Here  are  the  facts  : Mr. 
Edwd.  Leamy,  when  member  for  the  city,  in  an  address 
delivered,  as  well  as  I remember,  in  the  National  and 
Literary  Club,  drew  attention  to  the  incongruity  of 
having  the  portraits  of  English  kings  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  National  Corporation  of  Waterford. 
Some  ten  years  ago  there  lived  and  breathed  in  this  city 
a branch  of  the  Young  Ireland  Society,  named  after 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher.  To  this  society  a Waterford 
artist,  Mr.  Gallagher,  then  resident  in  New  York, 
promised  a life-sized  painting  of  Meagher.  The  Young 
Irelanders,  while  proud  at  being  honoured  with  a picture 
of  the  illustrious  Irishman  after  whom  their  society  was 
named,  decided  to  hand  the  painting  over  to  the  Corpo- 
ration, as  custodians  for  the  citizens,  stipulating  that  the 
obnoxious  pictures  should  to  be  removed.  The  stipulation 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  kings  were  translated  from  the 
Council  Chamber  to  the  Concert  Room  to  clear  the  way 
for  the  rebel  to  kingly  power.  The  widow  of  Meagher, 
seeing  the  respect  thus  shown  her  husband’s  memory, 
forwarded  from  New  York  with  the  picture  the  relics 
named  above.  All  crossed  the  sea  in  the  safe  keeping  of 
Mr.  J.  B.  Killen,  now  of  New  York.  “The  Historic 
Hill  of  Ballybricken,  the  Acropolis  of  Waterford,”  as 
Meagher  himself  so  aptly  termed  it,  was  thronged  with 
an  enthusiastic  assemblage  of  “ stalwart  men  and  bold  ” 
on  the  day  the  picture  was  unveiled.  It  was  carried  in 


triumph,  amid  the  deafening  cheers  of  a throbbing, 
pulsating  mass  of  humanity,  to  the  City  Hall,  where  it 
remained  undisturbed  till  His  Grace  of  Cashel  pro- 
nounced, “ We  are  all  English  now,”  when  our  City 
Fathers,  as  if  to  emphasise  that  assertion  of  our  national 
decadence  and  to  irritate  the  spirit  of  Meagher,  replaced 
in  the  Council  Chamber  the  pictures  of  the  kings.  I 
write  this  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Being  one  of 
those  who  took  part  at  the  time  in  securing  those 
precious  relics  for  the  citizens  of  Waterford,  I wish  to 
see  this  gross  breach  of  faith  rectified.  Time  was  when 
it  would  not  go  unchecked  in  Waterford.  The  widow 
of  your  illustrious  townsman  placed  these  relics  in  your 
keeping.  What  say  ye,  men  of  Waterford.  Has  her 
confidence  been  misplaced  ? “ Is  the  age  of  chivalry 

gone?”  Has  that  of  time-servers  succeeded  ? Ah,  no  ; 
it  requires  only  to  be  mentioned — to  be  made  known  to 
the  men  of  Waterford — to  have  this  disgrace  blotted  out. 
Bury  the  picture  at  low  water  mark,  but  don’t  allow  it 
to  remain  in  company  with  those  that  you  pledged  your 
honour  to  remove.  Let  the  memory  of  Meagher  be 
forgotten,  but  not  dishonoured.  To  the  men  across  the 
sea  I appeal  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  at  home. 
In  New  York  to-day  are  the  men  to  whom  these  relics 
were  consigned.  What  say  they  to  this  miserable 
business  ? I am  aware  some  of  them  read  the  Shan  Van 
VocHT.  Let  them  demand  the  reason  why  the  contract 
entered  into  has  been  broken.  Does  the  widow  of  General 
Meagher  still  live  ? If  so,  let  the  relics  of  her  revered 
husband  be  handed  back  to  her.  If  we  “ are  all  English 
now”  let  us  spare  the  spirits  of  our  noble  dead  the  shame 
of  witnessing  from  our  walls  the  grovelling  and  the 
slavery  of  the  men  they  strove  to  free.  Shall  it  be  ever 
with  Ireland  as  with  Greece  : 

“ That  self  debasement  paves  the  way 
For  villain  bonds  and  despots’  sway.” 


A Voice  in  the  Darkness. 

Degenerate  days  ! O,  will  you  never  end  ? 

With  all  your  petty  feuds,  your  aimless  strife. 
Wherein  a glorious  nation  doth  expend 

Her  strength  of  heart,  her  valour,  and  her  life. 

O,  think  ye!  think  of  all  the  throng  who  died 
On  battlefield,  on  scaffold,  and  in  cell; 

Was  it  for  this  they  poured  life’s  crimson  tide — 

For  this  endured  far  more  than  words  may  tell  ? 

Emmet,  and  princely  Edward,  and  Wolfe  Tone, 

Was  it  for  this  they  lived,  and  prayed  and  wrought? 
Fought  Hugh  of  old  for  this  ? died  peerless  Owen  ? 
Was  this  the  lesson  which  our  Davis  taught  ? 

For  shame’s  sake,  end  this  paralyzing  war. 

And  smite  as  with  one  soul  the  common  foe  ! 

These  feuds  poor  Banba’s  curses  ever  are  ; 

The  cause  of  all.  her  bondage,  all  her  woe. 

Thomas  C.  Murray. 
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O’Connell’s  Visit  to  Omagh. 

A Reminiscence  of  1829. 

HURE  we  never  ha’rd  sich  language!  an’  its 
many  o’  us  wor  all  o’  a trimhle,  its  ha’rd 
he’d  be  outside  the  chapel  walls  ! ” 

Thus  spoke  a weather-beaten  old  fellow  of 
whom  I had  made  an  enquiry  regarding  the 
ruins  of  an  old  chapel  some  time  ago,  situated  in  the 
precincts  of  Gortmore,  Omagh,  and  learned  from  him 
that  the  chapel  had  once  on  a time  echoed  the  clear 
resounding  tones  of  the  Liberator. 

" He  kem  in,  twenty-eight,  just  a year  afore  the 
Emancipation,  an’  its  like  ta  be  killed  he  was  enthering 
the  town.  He  was  ta  come  in  the  evenin’  and  ta  give 
him  a Cead-milh-failthe  in  arnest  more’n  a score  o’  the 
boys,  myself,  a lad  at  the  time,  amongst  them,  got  long 
poles,  thinkin’  ta  relave  the  horses  an’  drive  him  into  the 
town.  But  we  niver  thought  o’ the  Orangemen.  They 
wor  waitin’  for  O’Connell  in  ambush,  an’  takin’  us 
unexpected  got  the  best  o’  us,  an’  more’n  wan  poor  boy 
lost  his  life  in  consequence;  an’  if  O’Connell  had  come 

that  evenin’  Miss he’d  never  again  have  draw’d 

the  fearless,  noble  breath  for  Ireland.  God  bless  him  ! 

A messenger  stopped  him  near  Ballygawley,  an'  next 
mornin’  instead  o’  the  coach  an’  horses  they  wor  expectin’, 
a common,  not  over  genteel  gentle  car  druv  up  to 
Harkin’s  Hotel  wid  himself.  Then  hurro  I ” shouted 
the  old  fellow,  a sudden  and  catching  spirit  of  exultation 
ringing  in  the  once  more  powerful  tones  of  his  voice, 

“ Let  them  catch  him  then  if  they  dar’  1 ivery  boy  o’ 
the  country  was  in,  an’  ivery  boy  wid  a stout  shillelagh.” 

And  then,  in  language  of  his  own,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  reproduce,  the  old  man  went  over  the  words  he  had  [ 
heard  from  O’Connell’s  lips  well  nigh  seventy  years 
before  in  the  walls  of  the  old  ruin  before  us.  Not  a 
syllable  forgotten  in  his  fading  memory  of  the  voice  he  i 

felt  it  the  glory  of  his  life  to  hear.  And  listening  to  ' 

him,  his  aged  tones  exultant,  his  aged  eyes  brightened 
with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  I thought  myself  I saw  the 
upturned  honest  faces  with  the  mark  of  God’s  brave 
manhood  on  every  brow,  listening  with  dilated  nostrils  i 
and  quickening  pulse  to  such  words  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  rights,  that  no  wonder,  in  their 
down-trodden  crushed  state,  “some  wor  all  o’  a trimble,  | 
its  ha’rd  he’d  be  outside  the  chapel  walls.” 

“ Ye’d  feel  as  if  every  word  wus  ta  you  alone,” 
continued  the  old  fellow,  warming  more  and  more  to  the 
subject  ; “ an’  every  word  wus  as  clear  as  the  note  o’  a 
trumpet,  an’  yet  he  never  seemed  ta  raise  his  voice,  but  | 
listenin’  to  him,  ye’d  be  carried  away  an’  see  only  what  he  | 
wus  sayin’ ; ye’d  see  the  time  o’  the  past,  in  its  useless 
.struggle  doin’  no  good,  in  its  annals  of  blood,  an’  then 
ye’d  see  the  prisent ; and  when  he  spoke  of  the  future. 


his  eyes  brightened  an’  his  strong  noble  countenance 
was  lit  up  like  them  pictures  painted  wid  the  sun  shinin’ 
on  them,  an’  o’  a suddent  every  man  seemed  to  remember 
it  wus  the  ‘ Liberator  ’ himself  that  spoke  an’  wus  there 
fornenst  them  an’ the  cheers  seemed  ta  raise  the  roof  off. 
Ye’d  know  him  in  a thousand,  like  a king  in  his  bearin’, 
yet  as  he  passed  us  an’  we  touched  his  coat  unknownst 
like,  he’d  turn  roun’  wid  as  funny  a beam  in  his  bright 
eye,  an’  spake  to  us  in  such  a kindly  humble  way  as  ’ud 
make  ye  feel  to  lie  down  at  his  feet  and  die  for  him. 
He  ha’rd  o’  the  scrimmage  the  boys  had,  an’  he  spoke 
o’  it  wid  such  feelin’  as  med  us  forget  the  revinge  in  our 
hearts  for  the  poor  bleedin’  bodies  that  lay  dyin’.  He 
tould  us  the  past  wus  over,  an’  a time  ahead  brighter 
than  any  man  listenin’  ta  him  thought  o’;  an’  he  begged 

o’  us,  them  wor  his  words  Miss , that  no  man  should 

raise  his  hand  ta  take  revenge  for  the  fight  had  been. 
‘ If  ye  do  my  biddin’,  ses  he,  ‘ I promise,  an’  my  word 
has  never  failed,  that  ye’ll  be  no  more  trubbled  wid 
party  walks,’  for  the  Orangemen  wus  a terror  then  on 
the  Twelfth  of  July.  An’  shure  he  did  keep  his  promise 
an’  sorra’  a walk  there  wus  for  many  a year  afther. 

“Not  many’s  here  now  as  wus  there  then  that  day,” 
continued  the  old  man,  his  voice  losing  its  ringing 
hilarity  and  shaking  a little.  “ We  crowded  round 
’torney  Martin’s  house,  where  he  wus  stayin’,  and 
wouldn’t  lave  till  he  showed  himself  again,  an’  when  he 
opened  the  windy,  and  we  saw  wanst  more  his  bright 
face,  bringin’  joy  an’  hope  an’  happiness  to  every  heart, 
a great  gust  of  gladness  kem  over  us,  an’  though  the  day 
wus  wet,  and  the  mud  ta  the  ankles  in  the  street,  we  fell 
on  our  knees  wid  a great  cry  ta  God  ta  bless  him  and  his.” 

It  wus  a sight  ta  see,  young  an  ould,  kneeling  there 
wid  bare  heads  afore  him.  Many’s  a sorra’  my  ould 
heart  stud  since,  but  it  wus  young  that  day.  And  I 
thought  then  it  would  never  get  a bigger  pain,  than 
when,  wid  a quare  little  quiver  of  his  lip,  he  stretched 
out  his  hands  ta  us  in  farewell,  an’  we  knew  we’d  see 

him  no  more.  Them  wus  quare  times  Miss ,”  went 

on  the  old  fellow,  lifting  his  withered,  furrowed  old  face 
to  the  sky  overhead.  “ An’  the  changes  as  has  come 
betwixt  then  an’  now  er’  so  wonderful,  that  its  clear  as 
the  sun  that’s  shinin’  to  me  who’ve  watched  them,  that 
a power  we  can’t  see  or  understand  is  rightin’  things  for 
Ireland  sooner  than  anyone  thinks.  An’  I never  pass 
these  ould  walls  that  I don’t  think  on  his  words  that  a 
brighter  day’s  ahead  than  any  m'an  listenin’  to  him 
thought.  My  eyes  more’n  likely  will  never  see  the  day, 
but  I’m  as  sure  his  word,  as  never  failed,  will  come  to 
pass  as  the  canopy  of  heaven  is  above  me.” 

Omagh,  Co.  Tyrone.  K.L. 
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A Wish. 


Be  mine  the  joy  full  soon  to  hear 
The  clang  of  fife  and  drum — 

The  watchword,  sought  through  many  a year, 

That  “ Now  the  hour  is  come”  ; 

Be  mine  to  see  the  files  arrayed 
Of  gallant  hearts  and  true. 

And  oh  ! may  victory  bless  each  blade. 

That  drives,  dear  land,  for  you. 

Be  mine  to  see  the  sunburst  stream 
O’er  serried  bands  of  men' ; 

To  catch  at  morn  the  pike’s  bright  gleam 
Down  in  my  native  glen. 

To  see  its  bounding  hillsides  change 
From  green  to  gory  hue. 

So  that  our  heart’s  blood  may  estrange 
Fell  tyranny  from  you. 

Be  mine,  the  friends  of  boyhood’s  days 
Within  the  ranks  to  hail ; 

When  Erin’s  standard  we  upraise 
In  that  far  northern  vale. 

To  see  my  early  comrades  band 
The  shackles  to  undo  ; 

To  know  each  bold  and  manly  hand 

To  you,  dear  land,  is  true. 

Be  mine,  with  stout  and  manly  heart 
In  this,  the  final  fray; 

To  act  at  least  a patriot’s  part. 

And  tread  the  patriot’s  way. 

And  oh ! may  Heaven  speed  the  day 
When  staunch,  and  leal,  and  true  ; 

Yyur  sons  shall  join  that  glorious  fray, 

Dear  native  land,  for  you. 

London.  A.  Sherid.-^n. 


©tbet  people’s  ©pinions. 

^ 

E have  decided  to  open  the  columns  of  our  paper  for 
the  insertion  of  articles  which  we  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  in  agreement  with,  but  which  in  all  cases  are 
worthy  of  our  earnest  consideration.  As  the  first  of 
these  series,  we  publish  an  article  by  Mr.  James 
Connolly,  who  is  a Nationalist  and  at  the  same  time  an 
exponent  of  Socialism.  As  an  introductory  paragraph, 
we  publish  a remonstrance  addressed  to  us  personally 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston  in  reference  to  our  objections 
to  his  defence  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  made  at  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society  last  year.  Brief 
as  the  paragraph  is,  it  is  a persuasive  argument  in  favour 
of  giving  a hearing  to  every  side  of  the  question. 

It  is  a sign  and  also  an  inevitable  and  wholesome 
part  of  the  Irish  literary  revival,  that  accepted  conven- 
tional beliefs  should  be  challenged  and  made  to  justify 
themselves  or  to  vanish  from  the  mental  horizon. 
Anything  which  breaks  up  and  dissolves  these  petrified 
beliefs  which  lie  inert,  dead  and  deadening  in  the  mind, 
is  so  far  a great  good.  The  mind  of  Ireland  is  absolutely 
stagnant  under  this  crust  of  accepted  beliefs  which  are 
stamped  patriotic,  and  set  up  for  unquestioning  reverence. 
Anything  -which  tends  in  however  startling  a way  to 
break  up  this  crust  and  liberate  the  mental  energies 
below  it,  will  make  for  a healthy  National  feeling  in  the 
end.  At  the  present  only  a couple  of  isolated  individuals, 
with  no  organ  of  opinion,  are  doing  this,  and  hence  in 
my  opinion  comes  in  a great  measure  the  decline  of 
Nationalism.  Young  Ireland  broke  up  the  fossilized 
formula  of  O’Connellism  ; but  we,  instead  of  advancing 
upon  Young  Irelandism,  are  actually  going  back  to 
O’Connellism,  and  repeating  the  dreary  old  hack  phrases 
which  will  never  win  for  Nationalism  the  ardent  active 
young  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  You  must  give  them 
something  new,  you  must  show  them  new  light,  new 
intellectual  vistas,  and  this  can  all  be  best  done  in  the 
sphere  of  history.  Hence  the  great  value  of  books  like 
“ O’Grady’s  Story  of  Ireland,”  with  all  its  inaccuracies  of 
detail.  If  we  have  nothing  better  to  give  young  minds 
in  Ireland  than  the  worn  out  old  formulas  of  which  Irish 
Patriotic  history  is  composed,  be  assured  they  will  seek 
the  intellectual  nourishment  they  crave  for  from  English 
sources,  and  Nationalism  in  Ireland  will  remain  a 
subordinate  feature  of  the  Land  question,  instead  of 
being  an  ideal  movement  enlisting  the  best  the  nation 
produces  in  character  and  intellect. — T.  W.  Rolleston. 

Can  Irish  Republicans  be  Politicians  ? — In  last 
month’s  issue  of  the  Shan  Van  Vocht,  the  editor, 
in  commenting  upon  the  strictures  passed  by  our 
contributor  on  the  French  Revolution,  asks  for  an 
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expression  of  opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of 
As  both  the  article  in  question  and  the  editorial 
revolutionary  uprisings  and  moral j force  agitations, 
note  suggesting  the  discussion  apparently  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  query  with  which  this  communica- 
tion is  headed,  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  an 
assumption  w hich  I believe  to  be  entirely  erroneous, 
and  the  fundamental  mistake  in  the  calculation  of  our  | 
modern  Irish  revolutionists,  I would  suggest  that  as  j 
the  broader  and  more  comprehensive  question  this  be 
instead  the  basis  of  the  proposed  controversy.  To 
make  my  position  more  plain,  I may  say,  I write  as 
one  who  believes  that  the  concession  to  Ireland  of  such 
a limited  form  of  local  autonomy  as  that  embodied  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bill  would  not  in  any 
sense  be  a step  towards  independence,  but  would  more 
likely  create  effectual  barriers  in  the  way  of  its 
realization.  i 

The  question  thus  arises,  are  those  who  see  in  an 
Irish  Republic  the  only  political  ideal  worth  striving 
for  to  eschew  political  action  and  seek  in  secret  con- 
spiracy alone  to  prepare  for  revolution?  Up  to  the 
present  every  genuine  Irish  revolutionist  has  acted  on 
this  belief,  that  political  action  was  impossible  for 
republicans. 

Now'  I assert  the  contrary.  A revolution  can  only 
succeed  in  any  country  w'hen  it  has  the  moral  sanction 
of  the  people.  It  is  so,  even  in  an  independent  country  ; 
it  is  doubly  so  in  a country  subject  like  Ireland  to  the 
rule  of  another.  Within  this  century  no  Irish 
revolutionist  had  obtained  this  sanction  before  he  took 
the  field.  In  1848  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
pinned  their  faith  to  the  Repeal  Association,  which  had 
disavowed  even  the  right  to  resist  oppression,  and  the 
Young  Irelanders  themselves  had  made  no  reasonable 
effort  to  prepare  the  popular  mind  for  re\  olution,  but 
had  rather  been  precipitated  into  it  against  their  will. 
Under  such  conditions  failure  w-as  inevitable.  Those 
who  were  willing  to  “ rise  ” had  no  means  of  knowing 
how  far  their  aspirations  were  shared  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen  elsewhere,  and  lacking  confidence  in  them- 
selves, with  the  recognised  leaders  of  public  opinion 
against  them,  the  effort  ended  in  disaster.  The  history 
of  the  Fenian  movement  was  somewhat  similar.  The 
number  of  actually  enrolled  members  formed  but  an 
insignificant  minority  of  the  population,  the  vast 
majority  of  our  countrymen,  though  perhaps  sympathis- 
ing with  the  Fenian  ideal,  put  their  trust  in  politicians 
who  preached  tame  submission  under  the  name  of 
“prudence”  and  “caution,”  and  in  the  critical  period 
of  the  movement  flung  the  weight  of  their  influence  on 
the  side  of  “ law  and  order.” 

In  both  cases  the  recognised  leaders  of  national 
thought  were  on  the  side  of  constituted  authority  and 
against  every  revolutionary  effort.  The  facts  are  as 
undeniable  as  they  are  lamentable,  and  they  speak  in 


trumpet  tones  in  favour  of  such  a re-modelling  of  Irish 
and  revolutionary  tactics  as  shall  prevent  a recurrence 
of  similar  disasters  in  the  future.  This,  I hold,  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  a political  party  seeking  to  give 
public  expression  to  the  republican  ideal.  One  point 
needs  to  be  emphasised  in  this  connection,  viz.,  it  is  not 
republicanism,  but  the  counsel  of  insurrectionary  effort 
to  realise  republicanism,  which  gave  to  previous  Irish 
movements  their  odour  of  illegality.  A candidate  for 
political  honours  (?)  is  as  much  at  liberty  to  put  the 
attainment  of  a republic  on  his  programme  as  he  is  to 
pledge  himself  to  Home  Rule  or  any  other  scheme  of 
political  reconstruction.  Were  a political  party  formed 
in  Ireland  to  educate  the  people  in  sound  national  ideas 
by  pledging  every  candidate  to  openly  repudiate  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  and  work  for  the  realization  of 
republican  principles,  it  would  achieve  a much  needed 
transformation  in  Irish  politics. 

Hitherto  every  Irish  agitation  has  sought  to  make  its 
programme  as  broad  and  loosely  defined  as  possible,  in 
order  to  enrol  under  its  banner  every  section  of  Irish 
national  opinion — loyal  Heme  Rulers,  Conservative 
Nationalists,  Compromising  Whigs,  and  Nationalist 
Democrats — all  alike  were  welcome.  Such  a basis  is 
undoubtedly  best  for  the  purposes  of  an  “ agitation,” 
but  it  is  worse  than  useless  for  the  purposes  of  earnest 
revolutionists  seeking  a definite  end.  But  such  a party 
as  I speak  of,  with  an  avowedly  republican  programme, 
w'ould,  in  its  very  definiteness  and  coherence,  have 
immeni-e  advantages  to  recommend  it  to  the  consider- 
ation and  support  of  practical-minded  men.  It  would 
prevent  the  emasculation  of  our  young  men  by  the 
vapouringsof  “constitutional”  patriots;  it  would  effect' 
ually  expose  the  sham  Nationalists,  ano,  let  us  hope, 
drive  them  from  political  life  ; it  would  at  every  election 
ju  w'hich  it  took  part,  afford  a plebiscite  of  the  people 
for  or  against  the  republic  ; it  would  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  many  earnest  patriots  whose  open  natures  shrink 
from  secret  conspiracy  ; it  would  ascertain  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy  the  moment  when  the  majorit}'  of  the 
Irish  people  were  ripe  for  revolution,  and  it  could  not  be 
suppressed  while  representative  government  was  left  in  Ireland. 
By  adhering  steadily  to  the  policy  of  pledging  every 
candidate  to  its  full  programme,  whether  they  stood  for 
Parliament  or  local  governing  bodies,  it  would  ensure 
that  when  a majority  of  the  Irish  people  had  at  the 
ballot-boxes  declared  in  favour  of  the  revolutionary 
party,  every  soldier  of  the  cause  would  know  that  in  the 
fight  he  was  waging  he  was  not  merely  one  of  a 
numerically  insignificant  band  of  malcontents,  but  a 
citizen  soldier  fighting  under  orders  publicly  expressed 
in  face  of  all  the  world  by  a majority  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  This  I hold  to  be  an  eminently  practical 
method  of  obtaining  our  end.  It  would  exclude  the 
possibility  of  our  national  principles  being  betrayed  in 
the  moment  of  danger,  or  compromised  in  the  hour  o 
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success  to  suit  the  conA^enience  of  interested  party 
politicians.  It  would  inspire  confidence  in  the  most 
timid  by  its  recognition  of  the  fact  that  to  counsel 
rebellion,  without  first  obtaining  the  moral  sanction  of 
the  people,  would  be  an  act  of  criminal  folly  which 
could  only  end  in  disaster.  It  would  make  Irish 
republicanism  no  longer  the  “ politics  of  despair,”  but 
the  science  of  revolution. 

It  maybe  urged  against  such  a proposal  that  the  first 
need  of  Irish  politics  is  unity,  and  that  such  a party 
would  only  accentuate  the  division  at  present  existing. 
This,  however,  could  only  be  the  case  if  our  present 
representatives  refuse  to  accept  the  pledge  of  loyalty  to 
the  free  Irish  Republic  and  to  it  alone.  If  they  do  so 
refuse,  then  they  are  unfit  to  be  representatives  of  the 
Irish  democracy  and  cannot  be  removed  too  soon.  The 
objection  in  itself  implies  a suspicion  of  the  genuine 
nature  of  the  patriotism  so  loudly  vaunted  by  our  party 
politicians.  Unity  is  a good  thing,  no  doubt,  but  honesty 
is  better,  and  if  unity  can  only  be  attained  by  the 
suppression  of  truth  and  the  toleration  of  falsehood, 
then  it  is  not  worth  the  price  Ave  are  asked  to  pay  for  it* 
I would,  in  conclusion,  earnestly  recommend  the  readers 
of  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  to  study  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  this  paper,  and  if  they  approve  of  them,  to  act 
accordingly.  Should  this  meet  with  a favourable 
reception,  I may,  if  the  opportunity  occurs  and  the 
editor  permits,  give  in  a future  issue  my  ideas  on  the 
programme  of  political  and  social  reform,  on  which  such 
a party  might  fight  in  Parliament  and  the  country,  while 
the  public  opinion  of  Ireland  was  ripening  behind  them, 
impending  the  arrival  of  the  propitious  moment  for 
action. — James  Connolly,  Dublin. 


A Mother  to  her  Son. 

Cold  was  the  night,  bright  shone  the  stars 
On  proud  old  Keeper’s  mountain  peak  ; 

The  moon  beamed  forth  till  martial  Mars 

Hid  dark  his  head  with  jealous  pique. 

The  road  lay  white  with  crisped  snow. 

Untrampled  yet  by  marching  feet; 

Anon,  some  sleepless  bird  or  doe 
Vanished  to  Avhere  the  shadows  meet. 

Lone  against  old  proud  Keeper’s  breast 
Nestled  a cabin  ’mongst  ivy  and  yew. 

Within  its  walls  a mother  kissed 

Her  own  boy’s  lips,  her  darling  Hugh. 

“ Mother,”  he  cried,  with  smothered  sobs, 

“To  Him  above  pray  hard  for  Eire; 

Let  victory  on  her  banner  rest. 

The  nation  throbs  with  pulse  of  fire. 

“To  battle,  son,  make  haste  away” 

His  mother  cried,  ere  tears  were  dry  ; 

“ Let  Erin’s  sons  this  day  repay 

The  wrongs  done  by  the  Saxon  tie.”  J.A.L. 


IN  MEMORIAM 
To  John  P.  Boland, 

Died  Noy.  29th,  1895. 

Oft  when  the  frolic  of  some  merry  play. 

Is  at  its  height  and  laughter  holds  high  sway — 

There  comes  a pause  : 

Some  tender  chord  is  struck,  and  not  in  \’ain. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  only  some  chance  phrase, 

That  wafts  the  listener  back  to  brighter  days  ; 

Linked  with  some  tender  memory  of  yore. 

Some  early  lover,  oi  comrade,  gone  before. 

We  look  behind  us  through  the  mist  of  years. 

And  laughing  eyes  are  filled  with  sudden  tears  ; 

So,  when  amid  the  merry  joke  and  song, 

A leading  spirit’s  taken  from  the  throng — 

There  comes  a pause. 

The  mirth  is  hushed,  for  poor  would  be  the  jest. 

When  he  (among  the  wittiest  of  all). 

No  longer  answered  gayly  to  the  call — 

A comrade  lost,  a brother  now  at  rest  ; 

The  grief’s  too  new  to  lightly  cast  away. 

And  so  our  muse  can  wear  no  smile  to-day. 

Another — yet  another  “ vacant  chair 
The  jester’s  cap  is  sometimes  weary  wear. 

J.  F.  S. 


Irish  History  in  National  Schools. 

N order  that  Irishmen  should  effect  their  OAvn 
independence,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to 
educate  the  masses.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
all  who  have  given  the  subject  serious  con- 
sideration. England’s  Avork  of  making  the  Irish  a 
nation  of  illiterates  must  be  undone.  Since  John  Bull 
first  got  a grip  upon  our  land,  his  policy  has  been  to 
degrade  the  “mere  Irishrie,”  and  the  wily  usurper 
began  by  forbidding  the  education  of  our  youth.  A time 
there  Avas  when  England  offered  a reward  oi  £s 
Irish  teacher’s  head.  Schools  for  the  young  were  by  law 
forbid  to  stand  on  Irish  ground.  The  teacher  and  Avolf 
alike  were  hunted  down,  and  if  the  one  has  not  disappeared 
as  well  as  the  other  Ave  owe  England  no  thanks  for  it. 
Is  it  surprising  that  we  became  an  illiterate  race  ? The 
Avonder  is  that  under  such  foul  and  gross  persecution  our 
people  remained  so  enlightened  as  undoubtedly  they  did. 
The  Irish  parent  acted  for  a time  in  good  stead  until  he 
became  unlettered  himself.  The  mother  raised 
to  heaven  her  infant’s  hands,  and  “ taught  it  Avhat  to 
say.”  The  father  related  to  his  boy  his  country’s 
gloomy  history.  By  his  hearth  he  recounted  to  him  how 
his  dear  old  Erin  had  been  deprived  of  her  lib  erty  ; and 
how  bravely  his  fathers  had  fought  and  hoAV  nobly  they 
had  died  in  green  Erin’s  defence.  But  as  time  went 
on  each  succeeding  generation  suffered  more  and  more 
through  lack  of  book-learning  until  at  length  the  majority 
of  our  people  became  almost  wholly  illiterate.  Their 
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knowledge  of  their  country’s  history  consisted  of  a few 
vague  ideas,  part  fact,  part  fiction.  But  whatever  they 
may  not  know,  the  greatest  ignoramus  amongst  them  was 
sure  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  England’s  hold  upon 
his  country  was  obtained  by  “ fraud  and  treachery,  by 
perfidy  and  shame.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  English 
statesmen  began  to  grow  ashamed  of  their  educational, 
or  rather,  non-educational  policy  towards  Ireland. 
England  could  not  very  well  pose  as  the  champion  of 
civilization  and  learning  amongst  the  Negro,  while  at  the 
same  time  efl'ectually  and  forcibly  prohibiting  it  to  her 
“ dear  little  sister”  at  home.  So  John  Bull  changed  his 
policy  to  suit  his  own  convenience,  and  established  what 
he  was  pleased  to  mis-name,  “ The  Irish  National 
Schools.”  It  is  not  here  necessary  to  go  fully  into  the 
intentions  of  those  who  had  to  do  with  this  project. 
But  how  utterly  nn-National  and  un-Irish  these  schools 
were  intended  to  be  has  since  leaked  out.  The  lesson- 
books  which  were  compiled,  did  not  breathe  a syllable 
in  sympathy  with  Irish  sentiment,  and  as  for  the 
teaching  of  Irish  history  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Why  ? Because  then  the  young  Irish  slave  would 
know  too  much  to  suit  his  English  task-master.  He 
would  learn  that  it  was  through  Irish  dissension  alone  that 
England  obtained  a foothold  in  his  motherland,  whence 
he  would  naturally  conclude  that  it  was  the  plain  duty 
of  every  Irishman  who  loved  his  country  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  stamp  out  thát  dissension  so  disastrous  to  the 
hopes  of  his  native  land.  The  young  Irishman  would 
learn  that  England  deliberately  ruined  Irish  trade  by 
successive  acts  of  Parliament,  until  there  is  left  to 
Ireland  to-day  scarcely  any  industry  worth  mentioning. 
Irishmen  are  exiles  from  their  native  land,  forced  to  find 
employment  on  some  foreign  shore;  while  England 
flourishes  upon  the  manufactures  of  which  she  robbed 
her  less  powerful  neighbour.  And  the  young  Irishman 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  feel  grateful.  He  would  also 
be  enlightened  as  to  how  his  fathers  had  been  persecuted 
by  the  Saxon  foe  in  days  gone  by.  He  would  read  in 
almost  every  page  of  his  country’s  history,  of  the  treachery 
aad  brutality  of  the  English  soldiery  as  practised  towards 
his  ancestors.  That  these  hireling  ruffians  brutally 
butchered  men,  women,  and  children  for  no  other  crime 
than  that  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  alive  in  Ireland, 
is  a fact  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  annals  of 
England’s  savagery.  In  a word,  the  breast  of  the  young 
Irish  student  who  studied  his  country’s  history  would 
burn  with  indignation  on  reading  of  her  tortures,  and 
his  cheek  would  turn  pale  with  shame  and  scorn  for 
the  Irish  serf  who  should  willingly  for  one  hour 
endure  the  Saxon  yoke.  But  he  would  thank  God  that 
there  was  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  dark  and  blood- 
stained page.  His  heart  would  beat  high  with  pride 
on  learning  of  the  gallant  struggles  for  freedom  made 
from  time  to  time  by  his  patriot  forefathers.  And  if  in 


his  breast  there  glowed  a spark  of  patriotism,  he  too 
would  resolve  to  be  prepared  to  work  and  war  for  Ireland 
whenever  England’s  difficulties  afforded  the  opportunity. 

All  this  and  oh,  how  much  more,  would  the  Irish  boy 
learn  from  a perusal  of  the  pages  of  his  country’s  history. 
1 ruly  this  is  not  to  John  Bull’s  taste.  To  awake  such 
sentiments  in  the  young  manhood  of  Ireland  would 
evidently  not  be  good  policy  on  his  part.  John  knows 
better  and  acts  accordingly.  If  he  can  prevent  it,  there 
will  be  no  Irish  History  taught  in  the  schools  over  whicq 
he  exercises  the  power  of  the  purse.  The  question  then 
arises — are  Irishmen  to  remain  in  ignorance  because 
John  Bull  so  desires  ? Is  the  Irish  youth  whose  whole 
book-knowledge  consists  in  what  he  acquired  at  a 
National  School,  never  to  know  of  the  wrongs  of  his  still 
bleeding  country,  and  of  his  father’s  sacrifices  for  her 
redemption  ? The  English  Statesman  says  : — “ Ignorant 
the  Irish  boy  must  remain.”  What  say  you  Irishmen  ? 
I fancy  I hear  you  answer  with  one  defiant  voice  that 
you  have  too  long  tamely  submitted  to  this  insult,  that 
you  will  not  longer  tolerate  your  children  to  be  brought 
up  in  ignorance  of  that  which  next  to  their  Faith  is  most 
essential,  and  your  bounden  duty,  that  they  should  be 
taught.  It  rests  with  yourselves  whether  this  thing  shall 
be  done.  If  you  only  act  together  earnestly  and  demand 
it  with  no  unflinching  voice,  your  will  shall  literally  be 
law.  Tell  those  who  are  supposed  to  represent  you  at 
Westminster  that  it  is  high  time  this  question  should  be 
brought  and  kept  to  the  front  in  Parliament.  Bid  them 
demand  it  as  your  inalienable  right  that  your  children 
shall  be  permitted  to  study  not  what  England  wishes 
but  what  you  require.  Give  English  statesmen  to 
understand  that  you  are  determined  upon  this  point,  and 
that  you  will  insist  upon  it,  that  the  history  of  their 
unfortunate  country  shall  be  taught  your  children  in  the 
schools  provided  for  them. 

In  the  meantime  Irish  parents  could  do  much  them- 
selves. They  could  provide  Irish  literature  for  their 
children,  and  put  down  with  firmness  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  smuggle  London  periodicals  into  their 
homes.  They  should  at  once  consign  to  the  flames  any 
such  trashy  stuff  they  find,  but  should  be  careful  at  the 
same  time  to  substitute  interesting  and  instructive  read- 
ing instead.  Especially  there  [should  be  in  every  Irish 
home,  a good  history  of  Ireland  which  ought  to  be  read 
aloud  by  the  fireside  every  night,  and  each  paragraph 
should  be  outwardly  discussed,  and  inwardly  digested  by 
every  member  of  the  household.  I would  earnestly  urge 
upon  Irish  parents  the  advisibility  of  at  once  acting  as  I 
have  suggested.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  all  in  our 
favour.  An  opportunity  of  striking  a blow  for  the  old 
land  may  arise  before  long,  and  ’twere  a pity  when  the 
time  comes,  if  the  young  blood  of  Ireland  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  fray. 

An  Ua  Duier. 
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MEMOÍR  OF 

HENRY  JOY  M‘CRACKEN. 

By  the  Late  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D., 

Author  of  “ The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irish- 
men,” &c. 

CHAPTER  1.  (Continued). 

HE  following  is  a specimen  of  the  sort  of  intelligence 
communicated  to  tlm  superior  authorities  in  1798,  by 
men  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  and  holding  high 
offices,  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  the  very  source  of 
justice,  and  of  deceiving  a government  that  took  ex- 
traordinary pains,  and  incurred  great  expense  to  bring 
itself  into  disrepute  and  the  suhjf  cts  of  its  sovereign 
under  suspicion.  A British  c fficer,  holding  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  and  commanding  a large  district 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  under  the  orders  of  General 
Nugent,  in  1798,  wrote  a letter  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a magistrate  of  the  Cc'unty  Down,  and  was  given  by 
him  to  the  late  John  Lawless.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  the  gentlemen  denounced  were  men  of  the 
first  respectabilitjr  cf  loyal  principles,  and  unblemished 
character. 

“ Colonel  Atherton’s  letter  to  the  General  commanding 
northern  district: — 

“ Newtownards,  20th  June,  1793,  half-past  eleven. 

“Dear  Sir — I have  had  tolerable  success  to-day  in 
apprehending  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  memorandum. 
The  list  is  as  follows: — (Here  follows  a list  containing 
twenty-seven  names). — ‘VVe  have  burned  Johnston’s 
house  at  Crawfordsburn  Mills;  at  Bangor,  'destroyed 
the  furniture  of  Pat  Agnew,  James  Francis,  and  Gibson  ; 
and  Campbell’s  not  finished  yet  at  Ballyholme;  burned 
the  houses  of  Johnston  at  the  Demesnes;  James  Richard- 
son and  J.  Scott,  at  Ballymaconnell  Mills  ; burned  the 
honses  of  M'Connell,  and  James  Martin,  a captain,  and 
a friend  of  M'Cullough's  hanged  at  Ballynahinch.  VVe 
have  also  the  following  prisoners  on  the  information  of 
different  people.’— (Here  follows  list,  five  names). 

“ We  hope  you  will  think  we  have  done  tolerably  well. 
To-morrow  we  go  to  Portaferry  and  neighbourhood. 
Ought  we  not  punish  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who 
have  never  assisted  the  well-disposed  people,  reomanry, 
&c.,  &c.  For  my  own  part,  a gentleman  of  any  kind, 
but  more  particularly  a magistrate,  who  deserts  his  post 

at  such  a period  ought  to  be 1 will  not  say  what. 

Mr.  Ecclin,  of  Ecclinville  ; Rev.  Hutchison,  Donagh- 
adee;  Mr.  Ardbuckle,  collector  of  Donaghadee,  an 
official  man  ; Mr.  Kerr,  Porlavo.  Mr.  VV^ard,  of  Bangor, 
is  now  and  only  now  to  be  found.  List  of  inactive 
magistrates,  c r rathe  r friends  of  the  United  Irishmen  :— 
Sir  John  Blackwood,  John  Crawdord,  of  Crawfordsburn, 
John  Kennedy,  Cultra,  &c.  But  amongst  others.  Rev. 
Hugh  Montgomeiy,  of  Rosemount,  who  is  no  friend  to 


government,  or  to  its  measures,  and  whom  I strongly 
suspect.  I have  got  his  bailiff.’ 

“Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

“With  greatest  respect  and  esteem, 

“Your  most  faithful  servant, 

“Q.  Atherton.” 

In  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  rebellion  of  1798  is 
designated  by  the  term  sufficiently  indicative  of  con- 
fusion attendant  on  an  insurrection.  The  people  call  it 
“ the  hurry.”  They  speak  of  events  as  having  happened 
before  or  after  “the  hurry.”  If  those  who  once  embark 
on  the  troubled  W'aters  of  public  strife,  think  they  are 
in  a situation  which  admits  of  determining  with  certainty 
how  far  their  voyage  may  extend  or  what  direction  it 
may  eventually  take,  they  greatly  exaggerate  the  extent 
of  their  own  influence,  and  underate  the  power  of  the 
elements  which  surround  them.  The  apprehension 
which  c ught  to  be  present  to  one’s  mind  when  called  on 
to  determine  on  a question  which  involves  in  its  con- 
sequences the  welfare  or  the  ruin  of  a vast  number  of 
people,  is  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  the  fear  that, 
in  its  weakness,  self-consideration  should  countervail  the 
solicitude  for  the  people’s  weal. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  probability  of 
success  or  failure  of  the  Northern  “ rising  ” it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  had  the  Northern  executive  not  concealed 
from  the  subordinate  leaders  the  intelligence  which 
they  received  from  the  Dublin  executive  of  the  arrange- 
ment determined  on  for  a general  and  simultaneous 
rising  on  the  21st  May,  1798;  had  that  plan,  so  far  as 
it  regarded  the  North,  not  been  frustrated  ; had  the 
adjutant-general  appointed  in  place  of  Rev.  Dr.  Steele 
Dixon  who  was  arrested,  not  resigned  his  appointment 
when  the  moment  came  for  action,  from  some  quarter 
or  other,  either  from  a member  of  the  executive  or  from 
some  of  the  colonels  of  the  county  Down,  had  not 
General  Nugent  received  information  of  M'Cracken’s 
plan  of  attack  on  Antrim  ; in  a word,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  perfidy,  M'Cracken’s  plan  of  simultaneous 
attacks  on  Antrim,  Randalstown,  Ballynahinch,  Saint- 
field,  Newtownards,  and  Portaferry  would  have  suc- 
ceeded ; the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  would  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  United  Irishmen. 

The  town  of  Antrim,  about  twelve  miles  distant  from 
Belfast,  though  unfit  for  defensive  warfare,  was  a place 
of  great  impoitance  to  the  insurgents,  afibrding  the 
means  of  keeping  up  a ccmn  unication  between  the 
counties  of  Down  and  Antrim  and  those  of  Tyrone  and 
Donegal.  M Cracken  quickly  perceived  the  importaiice 
of  this  position,  and  the  necessity  of  simultaneous 
risings  in  the  adjoining  counties.  The  force  he 
counted  on  being  able  to  bring  into  the  field  in  Antrim 
amounted  ly  the  reports  furnished  to  him  after  his 
appointment  to  the  chief  command  to  21,000,  700  of 
■which  numbers  were  defenders.  That  his  plans  were 
not  ill-conceived  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  the 
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several  risings  taking  place  within  a few  days  of  each 
other.  That  of  Antrim  on  the  7th,  of  Randalstown  on 
the  same  day,  of  Saintfield  on  the  9th,  and  Ballynahinch 
on  the  13th  of  June.  At  Antrim,  it  is  admitted  by  his 
opponents,  the  rebel  force  was  brought  into  the  town 
with  the  greatest  order.  A hasty  proclamation  on  the 
day  preceding  the  attack  was  addressed  by  him  to 
“ The  Army  of  Ulster  — 

“ To-morrow  we  march  on  Antrim  ; drive  the  garrison 
of  Randalstown  before  you,  and  haste  to  form  a junction 
with  the  commander-in-chief. 

“ Henry  Joy  M'Cracken. 

“ The  First  Year  of  Liberty,  6th  June,  1798.” 

The  turmoil  of  an  insurrectionary  movement  is  not 
calculated  for  the  exercise  of  taste  or  judgment  for 
similar  compositions,  but  on  the  arrival  of  his  force  on  the 
eminence  above  the  town  of  Antrim,  when  he  halted  his 
men  and  addressed  them  in  a few  spirit-stirring  words 
of  encouragement  and  counsel,  he  was  not  wanting  to 
himself  or  to  his  cause  in  energy  of  language  befitting 
the  occasion.  The  effect  of  his  address  was  visible  in 
the  deportment  of  the  people,  as  with  firm  and  measured 
tread  they  marched  in  perfect  order  into  the  town  in 
three  divisions — the  musketeers  in  front,  the  pikemen  in 
the  centre,  and  a body  of  men  with  two  field  pieces  in 
the  rear. 

“The  advanced  guard,”  Hope  states,  “marched 
eighteen  men  abreast ; their  total  force  did  not  exceed 
500  men,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  Killead  men» 
Sir  Richard  Musgrave  states  that  General  Nugent  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  intentions  of  the  rebels^ 
sent  orders  to  Blaris  Camp  for  the  second  light  battalion^ 
coBsisting  of  the  64th  Regiment',  and  the  light  companies 
of  the  Kerry,  Dublin,  Tipperary,  Armagh,  and  Monaghan 
Militia,  and  150  of  the  22nd  Light  Dragoons,  with  two 
cannon  (six  pounders,)  and  two  five-and-a-half  inch 
howitzers,  to  march  to  Antrim  with  all  possible  despatch  ; 
250  of  the  Monaghan  Militia,  a trojp  of  the  second 
Light  Dragoons,  and  the  Belfast  cavalry,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Durham  to  march  to  Antrim  by 
Carnmoney  and  Templepatrick,  the  light  battalion  from 
Blaris  commanded  by  Colonel  Clavering,  and  the 
dragoons  by  Colonel  Lumley.  He  also  despatched 
sergeants  to  Major  Seddon  at  Antrim,  to  inform  him  of 
the  intended  attack,  and  of  the  reinforcements  which  were 
going  to  his  assistance. 

At  9 o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  orderlies  had  arrived 
at^Antrim,  but  did  not  perceive  any  indication  of  dis 
turbance.  The  drum  beat  to  arms  and  the  jeomanry 
in  the  town  assembled.  The  plan  of  the  insurgents  was 
to  advance  with  four  columns,  one  by  the  Belfast  Road, 
the  second  by  Carrickfergus  Road,  a third  by  Patty’s 
Land,  and  a fourth  by  Bow-lane. 

But  the  plan  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Musgrave 
states  that  their  advanced  guard  was  composed  of  eight 
hundred  musketeers ; their  whole  force  about  four 


thousand  strong,  of  which  number  they  left  one  hundred 
dead  in  the  town,  and  two  hundred  killed  in  pursuit. 
In  both  the  preceding  accounts  there  is  the  usual  gross 
exaggeration.  But  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
number  killed  in  action  to  the  number  slain  in  pursuit 
when  the  action  was  over — two  to  one — is  in  sad 
accordance  with  the  result  of  almost  every  engagement 
which  took  place  in  which  the  rebels  were  defeated. 
Musgrave  has  not  thought  proper  to  state  what  was 
the  loss  of  the  king’s  troops  during  the  action  which 
commenced  at  three  and  ended  at  four,  when  the 
reinforcements  arrived  and  put  the  rebels  to  flight. 
The  loss  was  too  considerable  to  be  told. 

The  attack  on  Lord  O’Neil  is  represented  to  have 
taken  place  as  his  lordship  was  spurring  forward  his 
horse.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  yeomanry  had 
abandoned  his  lordship  to  his  fate  in  their  extreme 
eagerness  for  their  own  preservation  ; they  were  in  the 
act  of  dying,  or  had  already  fled  when  he  was  attacked. 
It  is  a melancholy  reflection  that  in  the  madness  of  the 
times  two  of  the  noblemen  of  Ireland,  the  most 
deservedly  beloved,  the  most  humane  and  tolerant  in 
their  principle‘5.  Lord  O’Neil  and  Lord  Kilwarden, 
should  have  fallen  by  the  people’s  hands,  though  in 
the  case  of  either  the  assailants  did  not  know  the 
persons  they  attacked.  M'Cracken’s  conduct  in  the 
engagement  mainly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the' 
first  attack.  In  an  hour  after  his  entering  he  was 
master  of  the  town.  A fatal  mistake,  however,  of  a 
party  then  on  their  march  to  Antrim,  changed  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  but  not  before  a desperate  effort 
was  made  to  retrieve  it  by  James  Hope,  one  who  has 
survived  that  struggle,  and  has  given  an  account  of 
every  exhibition  of  valour  that  was  made  that  day 
except  of  his  own. 

Teeling  states  that  “our  division  still  maintained 
its  position,  which,  from  its  determined  and  heroic 
courage,  M'Cracken  had  designated  ‘ The  Spartan 
Band.’  ” This  was  commanded  by  the  faithful  Hope,  a 
man  whose  talents  were  far  above  his  fortune,  and 
whose  fidelity,  as  well  on  this  occasion  as  in  subsequent 
calamities  of  his  country,  would  have  honoured  the 
days  of  ancient  chivalry.  On  this  post  a vigorous 
attack  had  been  made,  with  the  view  of  effecting  a 
lodgment  which  would  have  commanded  an  easy 
entrance  to  the  town.  It  was  assailed  and  defended 
with  the  most  obstinate  courage,  but  the  assailants 
were  forced  to  retire.  A small  detachment  of  cavalry 
which  had  gone  to  the  left  advanced  at  full  gallop, 
thinking  it  to  be  in  possession  of  the  division  which 
they  formed  a part.  Their  alarm  was  equal  to  their 
surprise  on  finding  thtmstlves  surrounded  by  the 
rebels  on  every  side.  They  considered  their  destruction 
inevitable,  and  awaited  their  fate  in  silence,  but  the 
noble  generosity  of  Hope  triumphed  over  every  feeling 
of  hostility  or  revenge. 
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“ Go,”  said  he,  “ your  numbers  are  too  few  for 
the  sacrifice  ; join  your  comrades  and  tell  them  that 
the  army  of  the  Union  feels  no  triumph  in  the  destruction 
of  the  defenceless  and  the  weak.” 

But  the  fate  of  the  day  had  been  already  decided. 
Every  effort  to  rally  on  the  part  of  M'Cracken  was 
ineffectual ; the  panic  became  general  and  rout  followed. 
The  brave  division  of  Hope  was  now  obliged  to 
abandon  that  post  which  the}'  had  so  nobly  maintained. 
They  made  a last  effort  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the 
day;  they  marched  with  boldness,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
victorious  enemy  they  halted.  They  presented  a bold 
front,  sustained  the  fire  of  musketry  and  cannon,  and  only 
retired  with  a reluctant  step  when  resistance  was  in 
vain  and  the  last  hope  of  victory  had  fled.  They 
effected  a retreat  with  order,  and  planted  the  tattered 
ensign  of  their  valour  on  the  heights  of  Donegore.  Here 
M'Cracken  collected  such  of  his  scattered  forces  as  had 
escaped  the  perils  of  the  day  or  retained  firmness  for 
another  trial  of  arms. 

(To  BE  Continued.) 


Michael  O’Longan  : 

Irish  Scholar,  Patriot,  and  Athlete. 

HE  following  hitherto  unpublished  notice  of  Michael 
O’Longan,  father  of  Michael  O’Longan  (an  Irish 
poet,  and  author  of  “The  Boys  of  Wexford,”)  and  grand- 
father of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  O’Longan  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy — all  three  famous  Irish  scholars  and 
scribes — is  taken  from  the  W^indell  MS.  collection,  now 
in  the  R.  I.  Academy,  Dublin.  Windell  was  a Corkman, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  Irish  Antiquaries  of  his 
day.  Writing  under  the  date  of  May  21st,  1837, 
Windell  says:  “Michael  O’Longan,  an  excellent  old 
Irish  scholar,  being  to  be  interred  to  day,  I accompanied 
Dr.  O’Flynn  to  his  funeral.  He  died  where  he  had 
spent  the  best  part  of  a life  extended  to  seventy-two 
years,  at  Cnucbuide,  Co.  Cork,  about  a mile  and  a half 
east  of  Carrignavan,  one  mile  north-east  of  Drumbollog 
old  church.  He  was  originally  from  Ballydonohue,  near 
Glin,  Co.  Limerick.  _ His  father  had  been  land-agent  to 
the  last  Catholic  knight  of  Glin,  and  when  that  knight 
had  been  divested  of  his  property  by  the  apostacy  of  his 
brother,  who,  under  the  then  Penal  laws  became  entitled 
to  it,  old  O’Longan  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  new 
possessor  and  had  to  fly  the  country.  He  settled  with 
his  family  at  Knockbuidhe.  Michael  (his  son)  as  a small 
farmer  and  Irish  copyist,  was  enabled  to  keep  himself 

afloat.  ^ In  the  course  of  his  practice  in  the  latter  capacity 

he  copied  many  hundred  volumes,  principally  for  Dr. 
Murphy,  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Cork  (whose  Irish 
MSS.  are  now  in  Maynooth  College).  He  was  in  his 
earlier  days  a man  of  great  activity  ; one  of  his  sons 
pointed  out  to  me  an  amazing  leap  made  by  him  from 
fence  to  fence  across  the  road  at  Ballindoor.  The 
whole  parish  of  Carrignavan  being  deeply  concerned  in 
the  United  Irish  conspiracy  of  ryqS»  O’Longan  became 
involved  at  that  period,  and  had  a narrow  escape.  A 
dragoon  rode  over  him  at  night  in  a potato  trench  where 
he  had  concealed  himself.  C. 


Political  Prisoners’  Aid  Fund. 


Belfast  Amnesty  Association  Collection. 

We  publish  below  a list  of  subscriptions  to  above  fund,  according 
to  the  lists  on  cards  temporarily  handed  in  to  us.  Several  dozen 
cards  have  been  distributed,  but  we  have  only  found  it  possible  to 
get  access  to  the  cards  of  a few  of  our  members  in  order  to  report 
how  the  collection  is  progressing.  The  collection  will  be  closed 
during  the  present  month,  and  the  full  amount  sent  forward  to 
Dublin.  We  request  our  friends  to  renew  their  efforts  to  make  the 
result  a credit  to  the  Nationalists  of  Belfast.  Subscriptions  can  be 
received  at  the  office  of  this  paper. 


Collected  by  Miss  Maude  Gonne  at  meeting — £ s.  d. 

Mr.  John  Byrne,  Rosemary  Street  ...  220 

Mrs.  Robert  Johnston  ...  o 10  o 

James  lohnston  ...  050 

John  White,  North  Queen  Street  ...  050 

Hugh  M'Carron  ...  050 

James  Heaney  ...  026 

Michael  Higgins  ...  020 

Small  sums  ...  046 


£1  16  o 

Per  Shan  Van  Vocht — 

Mr.  Wm.  Killen,  National  Liberal  Union 


Hon.  Secretary  ...  £0^0 

Anon.  (Duine-gan-ainin)  ...  050 

Miss  Milligan  ...  026 

Misses  Johnston  ...  050 

Miss  Magee  ...  026 


£100 

Collected  by  H.  Dobbin,  V.P.,  Belfast  Amnesty 
Association  : — Henry  Dobbin,  James  Henry,  P. 

Kelly,  los  each  ; J.  M'Coy,  J.  Kilpatrick,  5s 
each  ; W.  H.  Dorman,  2S  6d ; J.  Gribbin,  P. 

Quinn,  H.  Finnegan,  T.  White,  2S  each  £'2.  10  6 

Collected  by  Neil  Collins  : —E.  Savage,  Patrick 
Joseph  Boyle,  5s  each  ; T.  Murtagh,  H.  Craw- 
ford, 2s  each  ; W.  P.  Dolan,  James  Corrigan, 

John  M'Erlean,  is  each  ; Neil  Collins,  2S  6d  ...  0 19  6 

Collected  by  M.  J.  Bulger: — W.  Gavin,  sen.  ; W.  . 

Gavin,  jun. ; Mrs.  Bnlger,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr. 

Black,  Mr.  Close,  is  each ; Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 

Maguire,  6d  each  ...  ...  ...  o 7 o 

Collected  by  A.  Gavin: — W.  Gavin,  sen.,  2s  6d  ...  o 2 6 

Collected  by  Felix  Campbell : — Felix  Campbell, 

2S  ; Mary  A.  Campbell,  P.  Molloy,  P.  Ferran, 

T.  Carbery,  Mrs.  MTIhargy,  F.  Murray,  T. 

M' Govern,  Bridget  Barry,  iseach;  P.Macauley, 

J.  Murray,  Fitzpatrick,  An  Apprentice,  6d  each; 

Bannim,  4d  ...  ...  ...  o 12  4 

Collected  by  Edward  Cosgrove  : — Francis  Burns, 

Andrew  M'Erlean,  Hugh  O’Kane,  los  each; 

C.  J.  M'Keown,  A '48  Man,  D.  M.  S.,  5s  each: 

M.  G.,  A '48  Man,  A Friend,  A Friend,  Hugh 
M'Cusker,  2s  6d  each  ...  ...  ...  2 17  6 

Collected  by  Charles  M'Guigan  ; — W.  Goodman, 

2s ; Thomas  Newell,  T.  O’Halloran,  C.  Bradley, 

Chas.  Crommie,  John  M'Cartan,  James  Magill, 

John  Farrell,  J.  M'C.,  IS  each  ...  ...  o 10  o 

Collected  by  Henry  O'Hara  : — John  Dunne,  los; 

T.  Kelly,  J.  M'Cann,  J.P.,  2S  6d  each  ; John 
Kennedy,  P.  M'Ateer,  B.Neeson,  H P. M'Keown, 

C.  Graham,  H.  M'Ardle,  2s  each  ; J.  Monaghan, 

P.  Neeson,  Mrs.  Madden,  Adam  O’Neill,  is 

each  ...  ...  ...  •■.  I II  o 

Collected  by  John  Quigley:— J.  Quigley,  los;  T. 

O’Hare,  2s  6d ; Mr.  Keenan,  2s;  P.  M'Cabe, 

J.  Cosgrave,  iseach  ...  ...  ...  o 16  6 


Total  up  to  date  /15  2 10 
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A Fairy  Tale  from  Mayo. 

HKING  who  reigned  formerly  here  in  Ireland 
in  a place  they  used  to  call  Ben  Breac. 

“ The  king  had  no  family,  an’  he  was  not 
contented  in  his  mind,  aither  himself  or  the 
w’ife.  He  was  out  wan  mornin’,  an’  he  seen  a raggedy, 
torn  ould  fella  cornin’  towards  him — the  back  of  hisould 
shoes  broken  in  halves,  his  elbows  out  through  his  ould 
coat,  an’  the  bottom  gone  out  of  his  ould  hat.  He  bid 
him  the  hour  a-day.  He  axed  him  where  did  he  sleep, 
or  did  he  thravel  far.  He  (the  ould  man)  sed  he 
thra veiled  from  Noroway,  an’  he  axed  if  he  had  any  news 
to  tell  him,  an’  he  sed  the  greatest  news  he  had  to  tell 
him  was  that  his  wife  had  no  family. 

“ Well,  ye’ll  not  be  long  that  way,”  sed  the  ould  fella, 

“ when  I'm  after  wishin’  ye  luck.” 

“ I’m  thankin’  ye  for  yer  good  wishes,”  sed  the  king. 
An’  sure  enough  before  the  year  was  out  they  had  a 
young  son  beyant  in  the  palace.  The  child  was 
christened,  an’  the  king  called  him  Durdon.  The  child 
was  three  year  ould  an’  he  never  spoke  a word  to  aither 
father  or  mother.  He  was  out  wan  day  along  with  the 
father,  an’  he  seen  the  torn  ould  man  cornin’  up  against 
him. 

“ Father,”  sed  he,  “ if  you  are  wise  you’ll  make  a 
heavy  fortune  an’  groghagh  na  glass.” 

The  torn  ould  man  saluted  the  king,  an’  he  axed  him 
how  did  he  like  his  bargain.  He  sed  he’d  like  him 
well  if  he  had  talk  for  him. 

“ Well,  now,”  sed  he,  sed  the  ould  fella,  “ if  you  give 
him  to  me  for  a twelve  month  I’ll  guarantee  I’ll  bring 
him  back  here  an’  he’ll  be  fit  to  talk  to  any  man,  an’  I’ll 
give  you  so  much  money.” 

The  king  agreed,  an’  on  that  day  twelve  month  he  was 
out,  an’  both  the  ould  fella  an’  the  son  came  to  him  back. 
He  handed  him  up  to  the  king,  an’  the  son  was  fit  to 
talk  to  the  first  in  the  land. 

“ I’ll  double  the  money  now,”  sed  he,  “ an’  let  him 
with  me  for  another  twelve  month.  I’ll  taich  him  every 
langwidge  of  the  seven  langwidges,  an’  bring  him  back 
here  to  you  this  day  twelve  month.” 

That  day  twelve  month  the  king  was  out,  an’  he  seen 
himself  an’  the  son  cornin’.  The  ould  man  handed  the 
son  up  to  the  king. 

“ I’ll  thrubble  the  money  now,”  sed  he,  “ an’  let  him 
with  me  for  another  twelve  month,  an’  I’ll  taich  him  all 
the  enchantment  in  the  world  that  could  be  taught  to 
any  person.” 

That  day  twelve  month  the  king  was  out,  an’  he  did 
not  see  aither  himself  or  the  son  cornin’.  He  was  out 
the  next  day  an’  didn’t  see  him  cornin’ ; every  day  for  a 
week  an’  didn’t  see  him  cornin’  ; an’  a month.  The 
queen  got  consumptive  an’  rheumatism  in  her  bones,  an’ 
was  crippled  for  the  loss  of  her  son.  The  king  sed  he’d 


thravel  the  world  round  till  he’d  find  him  out,  dead  or 
alive,  where  he  was. 

He  got  in  seven  years’  prog  in  his  vessel  an’  took  off 
to  say.  He  had  it  used  except  one  half  year’s  prog,  an 
was  on  his  return  home  an’  no  tidings.  He  seen  a tower 
in  the  middle  of  the  say,  an’  he  sed  he’d  sail  up  to  it  to 
see  what  it  was.  When  he  came  there  there  was  a walk 
around  it,  an’  he  seen  the  son,  an’  he  had  a bades  in  his 
hand,  an’  he  was  goin’  round  same  as  he  was  performin’ 
a station. 

“ Father,”  sed  he,  “ you  won’t  get  me,  for  he  bought 
me  from  you,  an’  I tould  you  the  first  day  that  if  you 
were  wise  enough  you’d  make  your  riches  on  him.  He 
has  twelve  king’s  sons  same  as  me,  an’  he  has  twelve 
daughters,  an’  there  is  wan  of  us  to  be  married  to  aich 
of  the  daughters ; but,”  sed  he,  “ when  you  go  in  he’ll 
give  you  a shake  of  his  hand,  but  you  don’t  take  his  hand 
but  call  him  a rogue  an’  a liar  an’  a robber,  an  that  11 
ruffle  his  temper,  an’  he’ll  ask  what  lie  did  he  tell.  You’ll 
say  that  he  did  not  stan’  to  his  word,  an’  he’ll  tell  you 
that  he  bought  me  fairly  from  you.  Tell  him,”  sed  he, 

“ that  my  mother  is  crippled  an’  not  fit  to  move,  an’  tell 
him  to  let  me  go  with  you  till  I get  wan  sight  of  the 
mother  ; it  might  relieve  her.  He’ll  say  that  he  will  for 
six  month,  if  you’ll  know  me,  but  that  you  must  return 
me  at  the  end  of  six  months.  He’ll  call  us  down,  an’ 
we’ll  come  in  twelve  pigeons,  an’  he’ll  throw  us  some 
whate,  an’  I’ll  be  the  ugliest  of  them,  an’  there’ll  be  a 
white  quill  in  my  wing ; an’  take  me  an’  say,  ‘ This  is 
your  son,  an’  you’ll  take  me,  an’  that  you  want  no  other 
of  them.’  ” 

“ I’ll  give  you  my  blessing,”  sed  the  ould  king,  “ an’ 
my  curse  to  them  that  taught  you.” 

The  king  went  up  to  the  tower,  an’  he  upbraided  the 
ould  man  for  not  keepin’  his  promise,  an’  he  tould  the 
king  that  he  bought  the  son  fairly,  but  that  he  could 
have  the  loan  of  him  for  six  month,  if  he  knew  him.  The 
ould  fella  whistled,  an’  twelve  pigeons  flew  on  the  table, 
an’  he  scathered  a handful  a’  whate  among  them,  an’  he 
tould  the  ould  king  to  pick  his  son.  He  took  the  ugliest 
pigeon  of  the  twelve,  the  wan  with  the  white  quill,  an’ 
sed  he’d  take  him  an’  no  other.  He  took  him  home 
with  him,  an’  when  he  got  home  the  son  took  a hould  of 
his  mother’s  hand  an’  gave  her  wan  sthrong  shake,  an’ 
she  sthood  up  as  sthraight  an’  as  limber  as  ever  she 
was.  The  six  month  was  up,  an’  he  tould  the  father 
that  he’d  make  a ram  of  himself,  an’  to  take  him  to  such 
a fair  an’  sell  him.  So  he  did,  an’  he  sould  him  an’  he 
got  I oo  for  the  ram.  He  was  at  home  with  him  at 
night.  There  was  a fair  next  day,  an’  he  tould  him  to 
drive  him  to  it,  that  he’d  make  a bull  of  himself,  an’  sell 
him.  He  got  ;^20o  for  the  bull,  an’  he  was  at  home  with 
him  at  night  again.  Next  day  the  third  fair  was  to  be, 
an’  he  tould’  him  that  he’d  make  a horse  of  himself,  an’ 
to  take  him  to  the  fair.  Just  as  he  was  standin’  on  the 
fair,  the  ould  fella  come  to  him  an’  he  sed— 

“ You  rogue  an’  robber,  you  have  the  country  robbed 
with  this  fella,  but  he’ll  be  no  longer  with  you.” 

He  got  ridin’  on  him,  an’  he  had  a pair  of  stheel  spurs 
on  him,  an’  the  road  was  covered  with  blood  from  him 
till  he  went  out  of  sight. 

When  he  took  him  home  he  put  him  into  an  iron  cage, 
an’  there  was  every  dhrop  of  pison  dhroppin’  down  on 
him,  that  used  to  pierce  him  into  the  bone.  The  girl 
that  was  to  be  married  to  him,  she  passed  the  way  w'an 
day,  an’  she  tould  him  that  she  pitied  him.  “If  you  do” 
sed  he,  “ you  take  the  full  of  wan  of  your  boots  of  the 
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salt  wather  an’  spill  it  on  top  of  me  an’  it  will  relieve  me 
from  the  pain.”  So  she  did,  an’  he  made  an  eel  ot  him- 
self an’  he  swum  out  through  the  bars  an’  he  took  to  the 
say.  When  they  missed  him  gone,  they  made  twelve 
wather-dogs  of  themselves,  an’  they  followed  him.  When 
he  seen  they  were  too  close  on  him  he  med  a bird  of 
himself  an’  he  flew  in  the  air.  1 hey  made  twelve  hawks 
of  themselves,  an’  they  followed  him  an’  they  were  quiltin’ 
him,  an  when  passin’  a gentleman’s  place  he  saw  the 
daughter ; she  was  sittin’  in  the  chair  at  the  hall  doore,  an’  he 
med  a diamond  ring  ofhimselfan’dhropped  into  her  lap.  She 
took  the  ring,  looked  at  it,  put  it  on  her  finger,  looked 
about  but  could  see  no  one.  They  med  twelve  musician- 
ers  of  themselves — twelve  of  the  finest  pipers  that  ever 
played  a tune.  When  the  night  came  he  med  a man  of 
himself  an’  told  the  daughter  that  the  father  would  not 
know  how  to  pay  them  for  the  music,  an’  they  would  say 
that  they  wanted  nothin’  but  the  ring  on  her  finger.  Tell 
them  that  you  won’t  give  the  ring.  Your  father  will  say 
that  you  must  give  it— then  take  off  the  ring  off  your 
finger  an’  throw  it  in  the  fire.  Next  mornin’  when  the 
pipers  were  gettin  ready  to  take  their  lave,  the  masther 
sed  he  did  not  know  how  to  pay  them,  an’  they  sed  that 
they  would  be  satisfied  with  the  ring  on  the  daughter’s 
finger,  an’  she  sed,  she  would  not  give  it.  The  father 
sed  she  must,  an’  the  daughter  took  the  ring  off  her 
finger  an’  threw  it  in  the  fire.  They  made  twelve  black- 
smiths of  themselves,  and  there  was  not  a coal  in  the  fire 
that  they  did  not  smash  an  brake  except  wan,  the  wan 
which  he  was  behind.  He  ruse  in  a jump  an’  he  fell  into 
a lump  of  whate  that  was  in  the  middle  of  the  flure,  an’ 
they  med  twelve  cocks  of  themselves,  an’  begin  to  ate 
the  whate.  When  they  got  tired  atein’  they  got  their 
heads  under  their  wings  an’  they  fell  asleep.  He  med  a 
fox  of  himself  an’  jumped  out  of  the  whate  an’  swept  the 
heads  off  the  twelve  immediately.  He  came  home  to  see 
where  his  father  lived  some  time  ago,  an’  when  he  come 
he  found  that  the  place  was  levelled  down,  only  briars 
an’  nettles  growin’  on  the  thrack  of  the  father’s  house. 
He  builded  up  the  ould  w'alls  again,  an’  got  it  repaired 
an’  lived  in  it. 

Afther  a while  he  heard  that  there  was  a king  in 
Leinster,  an  that  he  had  a daughter,  wan  of  the  hand- 
somest girls  that  ever  lived,  an’  he’d  go  an’  propose 
marriage  to  her.  When  he  came  to  the  gate  she  ordhered 
the  pte-keeper  to  let  him  in,  that  he  was  Durdon,  the 
king  s son  from  Ben  Breac  (she  had  a book  that  described 
about  him).  He  proposed  marriage  to  her  an’  he  got  her 
in  marriage,  an  the  king  wanted  him  to  take  her  home 
with  hinr,  an  he  sed  “ no,  that  he  must  go  home  to 
repair  his  house.  **Well,  sed  the  king,  there  is  a 
champeen  in  the  aist  an  he  proposed  marriage  to  her  an’ 
was  refused,  an  he  sed  he  d kill  anywan  who’d  have  her 
before  him,  an  I m afraid  she  won’t  be  before  you  when 
you  come  back.”  He  went  away  to  Ben  Breac.  At 
Durdon  s return  she  was  away,  an’  the  father-in-law’s 
house  was  levelled  to  the  ground— not  a sthone  on  top  of 
the  other.  ^ He  sed  he  never  would  talk  till  he’d  go  to 
the  aist,  an  \yhen  he  went  there  he  seen  a large  plantation 
an’  it  was  goin’  round  like  a top,  an’  he  couldn’t  make 
anythin  ^ of  it.  He  came  to  a poor  widdy’s  house  at 
night  an  he  axed  lodgin  s of  her.  She  sed  that  she  had 
bad  accommodation,  but  as  she  had  she’d  give  it  to  him. 
She  gave  him  his  supper  of  goat’s  milk  an’  some  barley 
bread.  He  had  his  breakfast  the  next  mornin’,  an’  he 
walked  out  an  he  w as  lookin  at  the  wood,  an’  he  was  as 
dull  in  the  evenin’  as  what  he  was  in  the  mornin’.  She 


axed  him  what  was  in  view  of  him,  an’  he  up  an’  tould 
her  that  he  was  lookin’  at  the  plantation,  an’  she  tould 
him  that  if  he  was  lookin’  here  all  his  life  that  he  would 
be  as  dull  the  last  day  as  the  first.  “ There  is  only  wan 
man  in  the  world,”  sed  she,  “who  can  get  in  over  the  top 
of  the  plantation,  an’  that  man  must  take  three  males  of 
the  counthry  food  before  he  leaps  it.”  The  next  mornin’ 
afther  his  breakfast  he  went  out,  an’  he  took  a runnin’ 
jump  to  it  an’  he  shied  over  the  plantation.  He  faced 
too  an’  there  was  not  wan  tree'  that  he  did  not  pull  up 
by  the  roots  an’  thrown  them  there,  an’  every  wan  could 
get  in  the  next  turn.  When  the  champeen  seen  this  he 
threwn  himself  on  his  knees  an’  begged  his  pardon.  He 
sed  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  go  to  ground 
with  him,  but  gave  him  wan  clout  an’  dashed  his  brains 
out  againsht  the  wall.  He  then  took  the  wife  home  with 
him  an’  they  lived  happy  an’  contented  durin’  their  age. 

Croaghpatrick. 


To  the  Scots  of  Ulster. 

Catholic  Celt  addressed  you  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.  Perhaps  a few  plain  words 
from  one  of  yourselves,  an  Ulsterman  and  a Protestant, 
would  do  no  harm.  My  main  reason  for  writing  is  to 
urge  you  to  begin  at  once  to  study  closely  your  country’s 
history.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  most  of  the  young 
men  with  whom  I come  in  contact,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  display  an  alarming  ignorance  of  their  country’s 
sad  story.  Irish  History,  I know,  is  not  taught  in  our 
so-called  National  Schools;  if  it  were,  I have  no  doubt 
the  religious  bigotry  and  racial  hate  that  disgrace  our 
land  would  almost  disappear  in  one  generation.  But,  of 
course  that  would  not  aid  England’s  policy  of  “ Divide 
and  Conquer.” 

Again  let  me  say,  begin  at  once  and  study  your 
country’s  history.  Curiosity  prompted  me  to  read  it 
some  time  ago,  and  as  I read  England’s  black  record  of 
perfidy  and  tyrannical  brutality,  of  which  I had  been 
entirely  ignorant,  and  of  which  I know  the  majority  of 
my  co-religionists  are  ignorant — my  respect  for  the 
“ Glorious  Empire  of  which  we  form  a part  ” gave  place 
to  a detestation  of  the  very  name  of  England. 

By  misgovernment,  by  wilfully  destroying  our  indus- 
tries, and  by  overtaxation,  the  British  have  brought  our 
country  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  They  butchered  our  fore- 
fathers, when  in  ’98  they  “ rose  to  right  their  native 
land.” 

The  blood  of  our  murdered  kinsmen,  Orr,  M'Cracken, 
Porter,  Munro,  the  boy  martyr — Willie  Nelson,  and 
thousands  of  others  is  unavenged  still. 

Protestant  Ulstermen!  the  emancipation  of  our  land  from 
British  misrule,  for  which  our  fathers  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  Catholic  countrymen,  is  bound  to  be 
brought  about  sooner  or  later. 

Let  us  unite  with  our  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  and 
work  together  for  the  good  of  our  mother-land,  and 
thereby  hasten  the  day  when  “ Ireland  shall  be  free 
from  tire  centre  to  the  sea.”  Ulster  Protestant. 
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sAve  aN  he  Re  o bless  the  \\''orK; 
SALjs  RorL],oF  the  hill!' 

T Tnukr  this  heading  we  shall  record  from  month  to 
month  what  is  being  done  in  different  departments 
of  work  for  the  advancement  of  Ireland’s  cause,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of,  her  people.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, from  Literary  Societies  throughout  the  country, 
complete  reports  of  each  month’s  meetings. 

>*< 

The  Irish  Language  Movement. 

Belfast  Gaelic  League. — The  classes  held  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Branch  show  an  increasing  attendance.  The 
subject  of  the  conversation  classes  have  been  as  follows  : First, 
the  eating  of  an  apple  ; second,  the  gathering  of  blackberries  ; 
third,  the  every-day  occurrence  of  taking  breakfast.  The  in- 
terest and  attention  of  the  class  is  concentrated  on  the  genial 
instructor,  Mr.  P.  J.  O’Shea,  who  goes  through  the  gestures  de- 
scriptive of  every  phrase  in  each  lesson,  whilst  the  pupils  sing 
out  the  Irish  equivalent  in  chorus  or  solo  as  commanded. 

The  Central  Le.ague,  Dublin,  has  also  instituted  a class 
on  the  Gouin  System,  which  is  conducted  by  Mr.  O’Donoghue. 
The  annual  meeting  and  election  of  committee  takes  place  on 
November  6th,  when  a report  and  balance  sheet  will  be  laid 
before  the  society. 

The  Cork  Gaelic  Le.-vgue  exhibits  untiring  activity  in 
promoting  the  formation  of  county  branches.  Messrs.  P. 
Lawless  and  Connor  O’Kelly,  representing  it,  attended  a short 
time  ago  at  Ballinacarriga,  and  were  assisted  by  a deputation 
from  Dunmanvvay  in  conducting  an  enthusiastic  public  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Buckley,  N.T.,  presided,  and  a strong  appeal  was 
made  to  the  clergy,  school  teachers,  athletic  clubs  to  encourage 
the  use  of  the  language. 

The  Lee  Br.anch,  Cork  City,  was  established  in  Sep- 
tember and  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  Classes  are  held  twice 
weekly  at  15,  Papes’  Quay,  and  its  rooms  are  open  for  reading 
every  night  at  8 p.m.  The  principal  papers  that  print  Irish 
items  being  supplied,  and  it  is  hoped  an  Irish  library  may  be 
formed.  Ihe  Gouin  method  is  adopted  in  teaching. 

Edge  Hill  Branch,  Liverpool.— The  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr. 
M.  I owe,  requests  us  to  publish  the  following  resolution  passed 
at  a meeting  of  this  Branch  : — “ That  we  express  our  highest 
appreciation,  and  tender  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  Editors  and 
Proprietors  of  Irish  papers  publishing  an  Irish  column,  yet  we 
are  of  opinion  that  such  columns  would  be  doubly  beneficial  if 
an  English  translation  were  also  inserted.” 

Thf.  Movement  in  London. — Besides  the  Secretarial  re- 
port published  below,  we  have  had  from  several  correspondents 
most  glowing  accounts  of  the  prospects  of  the  new-  O’Curry 
branch.  It  is  most  creditable  to  know  that  the  most  important 
speech  of  the  evening  was  made,  in  Irish,  by  Mr.  O’Neill 
Russell,  and  that  though  there  was  only  one  other  speaker  in 
the  language  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Mark  Ryan,  many  of  the 
audience  like  Mr. -G.  A.  Greene  (who  has  studied  with  Mr. 


Flannery),  Countess  Schaacke,  and  others  were  able  to  follow 
every  word  of  Mr.  Russell’s  si;eech.  He  only  jirofesses  to  speak 
the  Irish  of  books,  and  his  frceilom  from  dialect  and  clear  enun- 
ciation makes  him  a most  welcome  orator  to  the  patient  students 
who  long  to  understand  the  spoken  Gaelic.  Miss  Annie  Pat- 
terson has  done  good  service  to  the  language  by  bringing  a 
song  of  her  own  composition,  with  Irish  words,  before  a musical 
audience  at  Westbourne  Park  Institute.  The  song  of  .Spring 
Abhránan  Karraigh  was  beautifully  rendered  on  that  occasion 
by  Miss  H.  R.  Byrne.  It  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Boosey 
with  five  other  lyrics  with  Irish  words. 

O’Curry  Branch,  London. — A promising  Branch  of  the 
Gaelic  League  was  established  in  London,  on  Friday,  October 
9th,  at  a meeting  held  at  55,  Chancery  Lane,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Francis  Fahy,  the  well-known  Irish  poet.  A 
representative  committee  was  formed,  comprising  Mr.  Fahy  as 
president;  Dr.  Henry,  vice-president;  Mr.  John  O’Sullivan, 
treasurer;  Mr.  F.  MacCollum,  hon.  secretary;  Mr.  T.  P. 
Santry.  assist,  sec.  ; Miss  Maggie  Ryan,  and  Messrs.  J.  G. 
O’Keeffe,  T.  P.  O’Carroll,  S.  J.  MacKenna,  and  J.  Savage. 
Mr.  Fahy  delivered  a stirring  address,  and  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Mark  Ryan,  who  spoke  in  Gaelic.  Meetings  and  Irish  classes 
will  be  held  every  Friday  night,  commencing  at  8 p.m.  The 
annual  subscription  has  been  fixed  at  the  small  sum  of  half  a 
crown,  so  as  to  allow  of  every  Irishman  and  woman,  boy  and 
girl,  joining  in  the  classes  for  the  study  of  their  National 
tongue.  At  the  meeting  held  on  Friday,  October  i6th,  Mr. 
O’Neill  Russell,  of  the  Gaelic  League,  Dublin,  delivereda  brilliant 
address  in  Irish.  A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rnssell  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Greene,  seconded  by  Mr.  MacKenna,  and  supported 
by  the  Countess  Schaache,  and  in  Irish  by  Dr.  Mark  Ryan.  Mr. 
P.  Archer  afterward  ssang  “ The  Wearing  of  the  Green”  in 
Irish,  with  mnch  spirit. — Fion.'VN  MacCollum,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  National  and  Literary  Societies. 

The  C.  j.  Kickham  Society.  Belfast.  — Inaugural 
Meeting. — An  inaugural  address  on  the  “ Life  and  work  of  C.  J. 
Kickham,”  was  delivered  to  the  members  and  friends  of  this 
society  by  Mr.  John  O’Mahony,  in  Rosemary  Street  Lecture 
Hall,  on  Friday,  Oct.  2nd.  The  walls  were  decorated  with  banner- 
ettes and  pictures  of  national  leaders,  prominent  being  a flag 
specially  painted  for  the  society  with  a portrait  of  Kickham.  Mr. 
Rody  M'Corley  presided,  and  opened  the  proceedings  by  calling 
on  the  secretary,  Mr.  P.  M'Parland,  to  receive  the  names  of 
members  who  intended  taking  out  cards  for  the  ensuing  session. 
The  new  membership  cards  specially  designed  for  the  society, 
were  greatly  admired,  and  during  the  time  occupied  by  these 
preliminaries,  Mr.  M'Crory,  Mr.  Harbison,  and  Mr.  O’Hara 
gave  stirring  songs.  The  chairman  then  introduced  the  lecturer, 
Mr.  John  O’Mahony,  who  opened  by  giving  an  account  of 
Kickham’s  parentage  and  the  influences  that  shaped  his 
character  in  youth.  He  described  his  first  appearance  in  arms 
as  a soldier  for  Ireland  on  the  occasion  of  the  disastrous  but 
not  disgraceful  attempt  at  insurrection  in  ’48.  He  quoted  at 
leneth  the  description  of  his  personel  given  in  sympathetic 
terms  by  Ellen  O’Leary.  He  was  a tall,  fine,  handsome  man, 
as  attractive  in  appearance  as  he  was  by  the  v\  inning  traits  of 
his  character.  An  unfortunate  accident  maned  two  of  his 
senses,  sight  and  hearing,  but  his  capacity  for  good  work  for 
Ireland  was  no  whit  diminished.  Briefly  describing  the  manly 
part  played  by  Kickham  in  the  great  ’67  movement,  in  working, 
writing,  and  suffering,  Mr.  O’Mahony  passed  on  to  analyse  his 
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character  and  to  emphasise  the  lessons  which  workers  in 
Ireland’s  cause  should  learn  from  the  study  of  such  a life. 
Kickham  was  above  all  distinguished  by  goodness,  gentleness, 
and  a spirit  of  tolerance,  blended  with  rare  gifts  of  genius.  The 
picturing  of  peasant  life  in  his  stories,  showed  how  he  knew  the 
Irish  people.  Thesestories  might  be  recommended  as  a model  to 
later  writers  who  claimed  literary  distinction,  but  caricatured 
with  a coarse  imitation  of  dialect  and  a display  of  broad  wit  the 
Irish  character.  One  learned  from  a study  of  his  books,  so  full 
of  insight  alrd  tenderness,  the  impulses  which  fired  the  “gentle 
and  gifted  Kickham”  into  a rebel.  It  was  through  his  great 
sympathy  for  the  weak  and  oppressed  and  poor  that  he  was 
stirred  to  devote  his  life  to  his  country’s  service,  and  to  pass 
patiently  and  uncomplainingly  through  the  dreariness  and  pain 
of  prison  life.  Kickham  was  truly  in  all  things  an  ideal  example 
for  all  with  pretensions  to  patriotism.  Mr.  O’Mahony  then 
said  that  he  could  not  pass  from  this  review  of  the  lifework  of 
a patriot  without  asking  them  to  consider  whether  there  was 
in  [the  present  outlook,  anything  to  be  hoped.  He  dealt 
at  length  with  the  question  of  Ireland’s  position  in  Euro- 
pean politics,  and  urged  that  she  was  at  present  of  more 
possible  importance  than  at  the  end  of  last  century,  when  she 
was  twice  made  the  basis  of  attack  on  England  by  French 
invaders.  It  lay  with  Irishmen,  by  patient,  steadfast  effort,  to 
make  their  country  ready  to  avail  herself  of  any  opportunity 
that  might  arise.  Having  dealt  with  this  subject  at  length,  he 
would  address  some  words  of  advice  to  that  audience  in  parti- 
cular as  to  the  part  it  was  their  duty  to  attempt.  In  Belfast  they 
were  surrounded  by  overwhelming  hostile  odds,  and  were  face  to 
face  with  fierce  intolerance  ; yet  he  could  not  forget  that  a 
hundred  years  ago  their  .streets  had  resounded  to  the  tramp  of 
the  United  men.  (Loud  applause.)  Lives  had  been  sacrificed 
on  scaffolds  in  their  town  for  the  cause  of  Irish  liberty.  At 
present  there  was  not  much  general  sympathy  in  Belfast  for  the 
National  cause,  and  yet  much  could  be  done.  Barriers  were 
being  thrown  up  here  and  there  in  their  midst  against  Eng- 
land’s denationalising  influence.  There  was  the  Irish  Language 
Class  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  language,  there 
was  [their  Young  Literary  Society,  there  was  their 
magazine  (The  Shan  Van  Vocht),  which  he  would  urge 
them  to  stand  by  and  support.  He  would  with  this  advice 
bring  his  address  to  a close  in  the  words  of  the  old  song  with  a 
reference  to  the  men  of  the  past  who  had  striven,  like  Kickham» 
for  Ireland  and  a hope  for  the  future — 

“ We  will  pray  that  from  their  clay 
Full  many  a race  may  start. 

Of  true  men,  like  you  men. 

To  act  as  brave  a part.” 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a close. 

Glasgow  Young  Ireland  Society. — The  Manchester 
Martyrs’  Anniversary  will  be  celebrated  by  a public  concert  and 
meeting.  An  address  will  be  delivered  on  that  occasion  by  Mr. 
W.  O’L.  Curtis,  of  Dublin.  Miss  A.  L.  Milligan,  of  Belfast,  has 
promised  to  lecture  at  an  early  date.  Subject,  “ The  Clans  of 
Ulster  in  Battle.” 

The  Irish  Literary  Society,  London. — The  winter 
session  of  this  Society  was  opened  on  October  24th,  with  a 
a lecture  by  Mrs.  Sophie  Bryant,  D.  Sc.,  on  the  “ Psychology 
of  the  Celt.”  She  asserted  that  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
race,  were  its  capacity  for  quick  transition  from  mood  to  mood, 
ease  in  realising  the  mental  attributes  and  feelings  of  others. 


Hence  came  their  social  and  dramatic  qualities.  Mr.  Ernest 
Rhys,  aud  Rev.  Dr.  M'Neill  spoke  on  the  address  as  represent- 
atives Celts  of  Wales  and  Scotland  respectively.  W.  B.  Yeats 
and  T.  O’Neill  Russell  as  natives  of  Ireland,  whilst  the  chairman» 
General  Collins,  represented  the  “sea  divided  Gael  ” of  the 
western  continent. 

The  National  Literary  Society,  Dublin,  has  already 
had  a Social  Re-union,  and  Dr.  Sigerson,  will  read  a paper, 
on  “Old  Gaelic  Metres,”  November  i6th.  The  first  public 
lecture  of  the  Session  will  be  given  November  26th,  by  T.  W. 
Rolleston,  on  “The  poetry  of  Aubrey  De  Vere.” 

The  Celtic  Literary  Society  celebrated  the  anniversary 
of  Thomas  Davis’  birth  recently  The  announcement  that 
this  was  the  eighty-second  anniversary  aroused  in  those 
reading  the  report  of  the  proceedings,  reflections  as  to  all  that 
might  have  happened  differently  in  the  past  forty  years  of 
history,  if  Davis  had  lived  to  be  with  us  now,  a veteran  patriot, 
celebrating  his  eighty-second  year.  Mr.  John  Doran,  the 
speaker  on  this  occasion,  emphasised  the  fact,  that  Davis  in  his 
poetry  was  never  despondent.  A programme  of  Young  Ireland 
songs,  principally  by  Davis,  was  gone  through  by  members  of 
the  Society. 

The  Dublin  Literary  Society. — The  reports  of  the 
inaugural  and  other  meetings  of  this  new  society  has  been  seen 
by  us  in  the  press.  We  would  be  grateful  for  a secretarial 
communication  before  next  month. 

The  Irish  Women’s  Association. — Belfast  branch  inaugur- 
ated Its  winter  session  by  a musical  and  literary  evening  during 
the  past  month.  Miss  Jenkyns  contributed  a thoughtful  paper 
on  “ Robert  Burns,”  and  Mrs.  J.  Macauley  an  essay  on  “ The 
duties  of  Irish  women.”  Mrs.  B.  Hobson,  Mr.  Jim  Killen,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Lyttle,  Mrs.  O’Hare,  and  others  spoke  on  the  papers. 
On  Monday,  November  i6th,  a conversazione  and  dance  will 
held  in  the  Castle  Tea  Rooms,  Donegall  Place.  Tickets— 
price,  3s.  ; can  be  had  by  members  of  the  society  or  their 
friends  on  application  to  Mrs.  B.  Hobson,  hon.  sec.,  22, 
Queen’s  Arcade  Chambers.  

Notice  to  Agents  I 

EASON  & SON,  Dublin  and  Belfast; 

OLLEY  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast; 
WILLIAM  GAILEY,  Waterloo  Place,  Londonderry; 

Can  supply  their  respective  customers  with 
our  Paper. 

MRS.  BOLAND,  Wexford  Street,  acts  as  our  Repre- 
sentative in  Dublin,  and  can  supply  Agents  with 
current  number  or  back  copies. 

Those  who  are  not  supplied  by  any  Wholesale  Agent  order  direct 

from 

OffiCG — 65|  GREAT  CE0RGE*S  STi,  BELFAST* 

MRS.  BOLAND, IéS££eM> 

WEXFORD  STREET,  DUBLIN, 

(Widow  of  the  Late  James  Boland), 

Solicits  a trial  of  her  Stock  of  PIPES, 
TOBACCOS,  and  Cigars. 

The  Shan  Van  Vocht  kept  on  day  of  issue. 
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PiHCE  Twopence. 


Christmas  and  Ireland. 


The  golden  stars  give  warmthless  fire, 

As  weary  Mary  goes  through  night  : 
Her  feet  are  torn  by  stone  and  briar, 

She  hath  no  rest,  no  strength,  no  light 
O Mary,  weary  in  the  snow. 

Remember  Ireland’s  woe  ! 

O Joseph,  sad  for  Mary’s  sake  ! 

Look  on  our  earthly  Mother  too: 

Let  not  the  heart  of  Ireland  break 
With  agony,  the  ages  through: 

For  Mary’s  love,  love  also  thou 

Ireland,  and  save  her  now  ! 


She  wanders  amid  winter  still. 

The  dew  of  tears  is  on  her  face  : 

Her  wounded  heart  takes  yet  its  fill 
Of  desolation  and  disgrace. 

God  still  is  God  I And  through  God  she 
Foreknows  her  joy  to  be. 

The  snows  shall  perish  at  the  spring. 

The  flowers  pour  fragrance  round  her  feet; 

Ah,  Jesus  ! Mary  ! Joseph  ! bring 
This  mercy  from  the  Mercy  Seat  ! 

Send  it,  sweet  King  of  Glory,  born 

Humbly  on  Christmas  Morn  ! 

Lionel  Johnson. 
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Harsh  were  the  folk,  and  bitter  stern. 

At  Bethlehem,  that  night  of  nights. 

For  you  no  cheering  hearth  shall  burn  : 

We  have  no  rooin  here,  you  no  rights. 

O Mary  and  Joseph  ! hath  not  she, 

Ireland,  been  even  as  ye  ? 

The  ancient  David’s  royal  house 
Was  thine,  Saint  Joseph  ! wherefore  she, 
Mary,  thine  Ever  ViVgin  Spouse, 

To  thine  own  city  went  with  thee. 

Behold  ! thy  citizens  disown 

The  heir  of  David’s  throne  ! 

Nay,  more  ! The  Very  King  of  kings 
Was  with  you,  coming  to  His  own  : 
They  thrust  Him  forth  to  lowliest'  things  ; 

The  poor  meek  beasts  of  toil  alone 
Stood  by,  when  came  to  piteous  birth 
The  God  of  all  the  earth. 

And  she,  our  Mother  Ireland,  knows 
Insult,  and  infamies  of  wrong: 

Her  innocent  children  clad  with  woes. 

Her  weakness  trampled  by  the  strong: 
And  still  upon  her  Holy  Land 

Her  pitiless  foemen  stand. 

From  Manger  unto  Cross  and  Crown 
Went  Christ  : and  Mother  Mary  passed 
Through  Seven  Sorrows,  and  sat  down 
Upon  the  Angel  Throne  at  last. 

Thenee,  Mary  ! to  thine  own  Child  pray. 
For  Ireland’s  hope  this  day  ! 


In  the  Penal  Days. 

“ They  bribed  the  flock,  they  bribed  the  son. 

To  sell  the  priest  and  rob  the  sire  ; 

Their  dogs  were  taught  alike  to  run 
U pon  the  scent  of  wolf  and  friar. 

Among  the  poor. 

Or  on  the  moor. 

Were  hid  the  pious  and  the  true — 

While  traitor  knave 
And  recreant  slave 
Had  riches,  rank,  and  retinue.” 

HE  turf  fire  had  burned  down  to  a heap  of 
luminous  ashes,  and  the  frost  was  forming 
fantastic  pictures  on  the  panes,  as  Patrick 
O’Boyle  sat  in  the  wide  window  seat  and 
peered  anxiously  into  the  night.  |^A11 
' day  heavy  showers  of  snow  had  fallen,  and 
the  track  across  the  valley  was  long  and 
rugged  for  the  feeble  feet  of  Father  John,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  the  boy  who  came  with  his  dying  mother’s  request 
upon  his  lips,  there  was  such  passionate  entreaty  that 
the  tender  heart  of  the  old  priest  went  out  to  both  in 
their  trouble.  When  had  he  turned  a deaf  ear  to  an 
appeal,  or  let  a sick  call  go  unanswered,  though  the 
journey  be  far  and  the  danger  he  ran  enough  to  make  a 
strong  man  quail  ? He  was  worn  with  age  and  many 
sorrows ; with  secret  hiding  and  the  ever  present  dread 
of  bringing  disaster  upon  those  who  gave  him  shelter; 
for  these  were  the  days  wthenjawless  men  walked  abroad 
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and  valued  the  head  of  a priest  at  the  same  price  as  that 
of  a wolf.  That  was  why  the  deadly  fear  made  Patrick 
O’Boyle’s  face  grow  pale  as  he  watched  Father  John 
setting  forth  with  his  young  guide — the  loving  haste  of 
the  boy  keeping  him  some  paces  in  advance,  while  the 
old  soggarth,  thrusting  his  stout  stick  into  the  snow  at 
every  step,  limped  painfully  and  slowly  after.  He  had 
held  a Station  that  morning  in  Hugh  Hagan’s,  of  Derry- 
beg,  and  down  in  the  herdsman’s  cottage  at  the  Cross- 
Roads  the  room  was  being  prepared  for  Midnight  Mass. ' 
There  were  so  many  avenues  of  escape  in  case  of  alarm 
that  this  humble  abode  was  chosen  in  preference  to  others 
more  commodious,  and  up  in  the  rafters  among  the 
thatch  the  sacred  vestments  lay  hidden.  In  a little 
while  the  pious  people  would  be  stealing  along  by  hedge 
and  river-bank  to  share  in  the  blessing  they  must  seek 
by  stealth.  The  priest-hunters  had  been  unusually  active 
of  late,  and  in  the  town  that  forenoon,  Sam  Young,  the 
Yeoman  Captain,  was  heard  to  boast  as  he  swaggered 
through  the  market-place  that  there  was  rare  sport 
waiting  on  him  and  his  merry  fellows  whenever  they 
chose  to  follow  it,  and  prime  news  might  be  looked  for 
before  another  day-break. 

Patrick  O’Boyle  recalled  this  as  he  leant  forward  in 
the  window  seat,  his  strained  gaze  fixed  on  the  white 
road  winding  away  in  the  distance.  He  dared  not  light 
the  Christmas  candles  on  the  birth-eve  of  the  Redeemer, 
lest  the  glare  should  bring  a suspicious  eye  upon  the 
house;  nor  venture  beyon  1 his  threshold  lest  the  open 
door  should  tempt  some  belated  yeoman  reeling  home- 
ward from  his  revels.  Once  under  his  own  roof  he  had 
no  fears  for  the  priest’s  safety.  Down  below  in  the 
cellar  that  had  been  a still-room.  Father  John’s  prayers 
could  rise  to  heaven  undisturbed,  and  his  sleep  there,  as 
he  had  often  assured  his  host,  was  sweet  and  peaceful ; 
blotting  out  all  memory  of  his  persecuted  old  age,  and 
leaving  him  a happy  child  again  in  his  dear  mother’s 
embrace.  Now,  he  wandered  unprotected  in  the  valley, 
and  the  sleuth-hounds  were  upon  the  trail  of  such  as  he. 

To  the  watcher  the  moments  dragged  drearily  enough 
and  drowsiness  threatened  to  overcome  him,  when,  to 
his  relief,  he  noticed  a figure  thrown  into  bold  prominence 
against  the  background  of  snow,  creep  cautiously  up  the 
loaning  and  knock  softly  on  the  window.  In  haste 
Patrick  rose  to  confront  his  visitor.  He  had  recognised 
the  herdsman  from  the  Cross  Roads,  and  one  question 
only  could  be  first  between  them. 

“ What  is  your  news,  Phil,  good  or  bad  ? ” he  cried 
hoarsely. 

“ Bad,  I’m  afraid,”  said  the  herdsman  in  a whisper, 

“ for  word’s  gone  the  rounds  that  the  yeomen  are  out 
an’  after  Father  John.  I’ve  sent  all  the  neighbours  home 
an’  now  I’m  goin’  with  the  wife  to  her  father’s  place, 
there’s  a fear  on  her  an’  she  can’t  stay.  Maybe  it’s  a 
false  alarm,  but  God  help  us  an’  the  poor  country  these  I 
bitter  times.  They  say  Captain  Sam’s  at  the  end  of  his  j 


tether,  an’  his  men  are  callin’  for  more  pajq  so  he  swore 
to  them  that  he’d  have  a fine  string  of  shaven  heads  for 
their  Christmas  sports.  Some  traithor  must  have  told 
about  the  Station  an’  the  Midnight  Mass.” 

Patrick  O’Boyle  ground  his  teeth  and  raised  his  strong 
clenched  hands  on  high. 

“ Is  this  never  to  have  an  end,  my  God  ?”  he  cried. 
“ Do  You  hear  me,  this  holy  night,  that  is  turned  by 
wicked  men  into  a night  of  evil  and  terror,  or  is  Your 
heart  so  closed  against  Your  own  people  that  You  will 
not  listen.  Oh  why,  my  God,  why?  Are  our  sins  so 
red  that  You  cannot  forgive?  Then  punish  us  as  we 
deserve,  but  the  old  priest,  he  is  sinless  and  in  the  snare 
of  the  torturers.  Ah  ! save  him,  save  him  ! ” 

Tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks  and  heavy  sobs 
stopped  the  sorrowing  supplication. 

“ Amen  !”  said  the  herdsman  as  he  turned  to  go. 
“ But,  oh,  my  soggarth,  it’s  you  was  kind  and  good 
always,  an’  the  heart  in  you  never  hardened  to  the 
poor  sinner.  Mavrone,  Mavrone,  that  it’s  hunted  down 
you  should  be  an’  you  so  frail  and  lonely.  What  use 
is  our  heart’s  blood,  that  is  yours,  when  w'e  can’t  spill  it 
to  save  you  ?” 

“God  is  everywhere,”  said  Patrick  O’Boyle,  in 
changed  tones,  unlike  his  wild  utterance  of  a moment 
before.  “ He  knows  best  the  soul  that  is  fitted  to  enter 
His  kingdom.  Life  and  death  are  in  His  hands.” 

He  went  back  to  his  post  again  and  gazed  forth  with 
an  added  eagerness,  until  his  breath  melted  the  festoons 
of  frost  and  transformed  them  into  tiny  rivers  of 
moisture.  Suddenly  he  started.  Was  that  a faint  far- 
away tinkling  or  the  throbbing  of  his  own  leaping 
pulse  ? No,  the  sound  rose  and  fell  in  rythm,  like  the 
swinging  beat  of  a bell,  and  as  he  marvelled,  a light 
shone  out  from  the  herdsman’s  cottage — a steady 
light,  not  that  of  a candle,  nor  the  flickering  glow  of  a 
fire,  but  a clear,  all-pervading  radiance  that  seemed  to 
shine  from  every  corner  of  the  house  at  once.  What 
could  it  be,  he  queried,  crossing  himself  devoutly. 
Had  Father  John  returned  in  safety  to  prepare  for  the 
Midnight  Mass.  He  would  go  and  see.  So  he  stole 
gently  from  the  house  and  crossed  the  hard,  white  road 
as  noiseless  as  a shadow  until  he  stood  under  the  little 
low  window  from  which  the  haunting  chime  seemed  to 
come  most  clearly.  An  uncontrollable  cry  burst  from 
him  and  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  the  snow.  He  could 
look  quite  easily  into  the  room  where  the  deal  table 
decked  out  as  an  altar  stood,  with  the  covered  chalice 
resting  thereon.  But,  Father  John,  standing  with  bent 
grey  head  in  the  Confiteov,  seemed  changed  somehow. 
The  torn  vestments  were  the  same,  the  slender  figure 
and  trembling  tones  had  the  old  pathetic  familiarity, 
but  the  face,  which,  as  the  priest  turned  round,  he 
could  see  distinctly,  had  a high  look  of  holy  joy  too 
pure  for  earth.  It  was  full  of  a rapturous  glory, 
trustful  and  serene,  and  as  he  knelt  outside  in  the 
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cold  night,  all  fear  and  bitterness  passed  away  like  a 
dream  from  the  heart  of  Patrick  O’Boyle.  Half- 
unconsciously  he  answered  the  Mass  as  he  had  been 
wont  to  do  in  secret,  and  through  it  the  sweet,  soft 
chanting  of  angel  voices  hovered  in  the  air — 

" Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo — 

Gloria,  Gloria ” 

His  own  voice  sounded  clear  and  unfaltering,  and  at 
the  lifting  of  the  Host,  the  Mass-bell  rang  in  a silvery 
monotone  that  made  a music  earthly  ears  were  unworthy 
to*  hear.  As  Father  John  gave  the  last  blessing,  the 
watcher  saw  him  look  towards  the  window,  with  a smile 
as  loving  as  it  was  fleeting,  for  in  a second  the  light  that 
filled  the  whole  house  died  out,  leaving  the  place  in 
darkness. 

Patrick  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  rushing  to  the  door, 
knocked  sharply.  There  was  no  response. 

“ Father  John  ! Father  John  !”  he  cried,  “ come  with 
me  quickly  ! The  soldiers  are  out  !” 

Still  the  silence  and  darkness  brooded  around  him, 
and  far  off  could  be  heard  faintly  the  sounds  of  hoarse 
shouting. 

“ Oh  ! Father  John,  open  the  door  and  let  me  in,  I 
beg  of  you.  They’re  coming  along  the  high  road.  I 
hear  them  singing ; can’t  you  hear  it  too.  But  we  have 
time,  if  you  will  make  speed.” 

He  leant  heavily  against  the  door,  waiting  until  it 
should  open.  And  it  opened,  gently  and  slowly.  He 
stepped  into  the  kitchen,  where  his  imploring  call  echoed 
back  from  the  emptiness.  He  groped  his  way  through 
the  room  over  to  the  window,  outside  which  he  had 
knelt  so  short  a time  previously,  still  begging  the  old 
priest  to  hasten.  A faint  glow  from  the  road  showed 
him  that  the  house  was  without  occupant,  save  himself, 
and  as  he  strove  to  understand  what  had  happened, 
nearer  and  nearer  came  the  wild  singing  of  the  yeomen. 
What  quarry  had  they  found  to-night,  that  their 
jubilation  was  so  assured  ? He  closed  the  door  securely 
and  stooped  low  beside  the  window,  to  watch  them 
pass.  They  were  almost  upon  the  house  now,  and  his 
eye  caught  the  gleam  of  their  swinging  lanterns.  Two 
of  them,  shouting  loudest  and  most  vilely,  drew  along 
the  road  a hurdle,  which  heaved  from  side  to  side  as  it 
met  the  rugged  snow-covered  stones.  A huddled  black 
figure  stretched  upon  it  swayed  with  the  jolting,  a black 
figure  that  seemed  neither  to  hear  the  insults  of  its 
persecutors,  nor  feel  the  keen  lash  of  the  whip  that 
quivered  above  it.  It  almost  rolled  off  as  they  passed  the 
herdsman’s  cottage,  and  a halt  was  made  to  re-arrange 
the  order  of  procession  into  the  town.  The  quiet  form 
on  the  hurdle  was  rudely  seized  and  flung  once  more 
into  its  former  position.  Then  the  lanterns  were  flashed 
upon  it  with  many  curses,  and  to  secure  it  better,  a rope 
wss  roughly  tied  across.  To  his  horror,  Patrick  O’Boyle 
saw  the  wasted,  blood-stained  face  of  Father  John — 


whose  Mass  he  had  served  but  half-an-hour  before. 
He  gave  a gasp  and  sank  back  unconscious.  When  he 
j awakened,  the  gold  streaks  of  dawn  were  shooting 
across  the  eastern  sky,  and  Christmas  Day  had  borne 
its  message  of  peace  and  good-will  to  the  world  again. 
As  he  rose,  dazed  and  weary,  the  recollection  of  the 
tragedy  he  had  witnessed  flashed  upon  his  mind,  but  his 
heart  cried  out  that  it  could  not  be,  this  cruel,  cruel 
deed,  and  refused  to  believe. 

His  wife  met  him  beyond  their  doorstep,  her  eyes  full 
of  tears  and  anguish. 

“ Is  the  priest  safe  below,  Mary  ? ” he  called  as  she 
neared  him  ; but  she  shook  her  head  in  speechless  grief. 
By  degrees,  as  he  strove  to  soothe  her,  he  learned  the 
fate  that  had  befallen  the  poor  old  soggarth.  He  had 
been  overtaken  by  the  yeomen  as  he  tried  to  cross 
Hamilton’s  Meadow,  a short  cut  that  would  save  him  a 
mile’s  tramp  by  the  road.  They  had  seen  him  moving 
along  in  the  shadow  of  the  hedge  and  gave  chase.  It 
was  an  easy  capture,  and  then,  buffeted  and  scourged, 
they  tied  him  to  a hurdle  and  dragged  him  over  ditch 
and  roadway.  Hij  soul  had  escaped  before  they 
reached  the  Cross  Roads,  so,  it  was  no  imaginary 
spectacle  Patrick  O’Boyle  had  looked  upon,  but  the 
dead  priest  himself,  beyond  all  earthly  hurt  or  harm. 

“ I shall  not  pray  bad  prayers  on  them,”  he  said, 
when  the  sad,  recital  was  ended,  for  I served  his 
I Christmas  Mass  last  night  which  he  stopped  here  to 
say  on  his  flight  towards  heaven.  I saw  the  forgive- 
ness in  his  eyes,  and,  for  his  sake,  I can  only  cry  with 
him  “ Forgive  them,  Father,  for  they  know  not  what 
I they  do.” 


j When  the  herdsman  returned  to  his  home  on  St. 
' Stephen’s  Day,  he  found  it  just  as  he  had  left  it. 
I There  was  no  sign  of  a chalice  anywhere,  and  up  in 
I the  rafters  the  old  priest’s  vestments  lay  safe  and 
undisturbed. 

! 

Oh  keep  those  days,  those  penal  days, 
i Their  memory  still  on  Ireland  weighs.” 

Í * Ethna  Carberv. 


'HOMAS  F.  MEAGHER  has  somewhere  given  an  inter- 
esting description  of  his  friend  and  comrade,  Terence 
Bellew  M‘Manus,  as  he  sat  in  his  business  office  in 
Liverpool,  on  a high  stool,  dashing  through  letters  and 
drafts  with  always  one  dream  and  hope  uplifting  his  heart. 
“For,”  says  Meagher,  in  that  dusty  little  office  of  his  there  was 
a box  painted  with  the  initiials  “ M‘M.”  in  white  upon  the  lid. 
That  box  contained  his  green  and  gold  uniform,  a brace  of 
pistols,  and  a rifle.  He  never  wheeled  round  on  his  tall, gawky, 
leather-buttoned  old  stool  without  his  eye  flashing  on  that  box, 
and  as  surely  as  it  did,  off  went  his  bounding  heart  right  into 
the  romantic  hills  of  Ireland,  right  slap  into  the  thick  of  a 
tempest  of  fire  and  smoke,  and  he  was  blazing  away,  charging 
to  and  fro,  cheering  at  the  top  of  his  voice  for  the  freedom  of 
the  land  that  bore  him. 
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The  Harper  of  the  Only  God. 


At  the  hour  of  midnight,  a time  of  full  moon, 

Cuchulain  lay,  but  slept  not,  on  a couch  of  the  dun  ; 

Winds  were  not  breathing,  waters  were  still. 

There  came  a sound  of  harping  across  the  hill. 

The  first  notes  of  that  harping,  they  were  soft  and  low 
As  the  voice  of  his  dear  love  of  long  ago  ; 

The  next  notes  rang  clearly  as  a triumph  call 
On  a red  field  of  conflict  when  champions  fall. 

At  the  first  notes  of  the  music  his  eyes  grew  dim  ; 

At  the  next  the  rage  of  battle  arose  in  him  ; 

He  leaps  to  the  window,  and  lo,  the  minstrel  stands 
With  a harp  of  silver  in  slender  hands. 

“ I am  come,”  said  Cuchulain  ; “ I hear  thee  sing 

He  said,  “ Hast  thou  a message  from  Conchobar,  my  king  ?” 

He  said,  “ Hast  thou  a challenge  of  combat  for  me  ? 

And,  maker  of  sweet  music,  whose  herald  may’st  thou  be  ?” 

“ Son  of  Suailtim,  ’tis  thee  I seek. 

Whose  message  I must  utter,  His  name  I may  not  speak. 
For  a long  wayfaring,  the  summons  that  I bring 
It  is  from  a greater  than  Uladh’s  King. 

“ I fare  from  farther  than  Emain  Macha’s  fort; 

I serve  in  a higher  than  the  Red  Branch  Court ; 

And  thither,  Cuchulain,  thy  journey  now  must  be. 

For  the  Lord  of  that  Caiseal  He  calls  for  thee  !” 

“ Though  thy  King  than  Conchobar  be  far  more  great,- 
Long  for  Cuchulain’s  coming  shall  He  wait ; 

Not  Rome’s  proud  Ard-righ,  the  laure-lcrowned, 

Shall  have  at  his  feasting  my  Uladh’s  hound. 

“ Bard,  bring  homeward  this  answer  then. 

Thou  hast  seen  me,  the  Hound  of  the  Ulstermen  ; 

Kings  are  my  cattle,  hosts  my  hunting  prey, 

Uladh  I guard  until  my  dying  day.” 

At  that  word  of  dying,  the  strange  bard  sighed. 

And  his  gaze  on  the  hero  was  sorrowful-eyed  : 

“Faithful  hound  of  Muirtheimne’s  shore. 

The  days  of  thy  watching  are  for  ever  o’er  ; 

“ Thou  must  come  to  my  King,  who  all  kings  controls,  ' 
The  land  of  life,  and  the  place  of  souls. 

The  shield  round  earth,  and  the  ocean  broad. 

For  I am  the  Herald  of  the  Only  God  : 

“ Death,  men  call  me  when  I draw  near — 

The  lips  of  the  mighty  are  blenched  with  fear— 

So  I chant  no  song,  but,  with  signal  dumb. 

To  my  I.ord’s  presence  I bid  them  come  ; 

“But  thou,  Cuchulain,  hast  since  a boy 
Sought  for  my  presence  with  fearless  Joy- 
Followed  my  path  o’er  the  blood-soaked  ground. 

Where  the  sharp  bolts  of  battle  on  shields  resound. 

“ Therefore,  oh  youth  of  the  matchless  steeds. 

Whom  bards  belaud  for  undaunted  deeds. 

Thy  highest  praise  from  a chanter’s  breath 
Is  spoken  now  by  the  voice  of  Death  !” 


Cuchulain  answered,  “ I know  thee  now. 

My  comrade  sworn,  by  my  knighthoods  vow ; 

Then  say  to  our  Lord,  the  whole  world’s  King, 

What  gift  of  tribute  in  going  shall  I bring. 

“ There  hang  in  my  house  on  Dundealga’s  height 
A hundred  war  shields  brazen  bright. 

Swords  and  mantles  and  steeds  in  stall. 

Save  the  Liath  Macha,  I would  render  all.” 

Th&n  smiled  the  harper,  “ Oh,  Son  of  Suailtim, 

Thy  great  deeds  for  Erin  were  service  to  Him, 

And  in  drops  of  thy  heart’s  blood  on  Uladh’s  sod 
Thou  shalt  count  thy  tribute  to  the  Only  God.” 

Next  day  at  sunset,  erect,  alone, 

Cuchulain  died  by  a standing  stone  ; 

Died,  bnt  fell  not,  with  sword  in  hand. 

And  his  face  to  the  foes  of  the  Northern  land. 

Iris  Olkyrn. 


HE  Cavehill,  which  is  situated  to  the  North  of  Belfast, 
and  which  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Wolf  Tone’s 
vow  to  persevere  till  death  for  the  liberation  of  his 
country,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  hills  in  the  country, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  as  well 
as  of  the  antiquarian.  Seen  in  outline  against  the  sky,  from 
any  part  of  the  city,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a recumbent 
human  profile,  just  as  Arthur’s  Seat,  Edinburgh,  resembles  a 
crouching  lion.  In  the  crag  above  the  forehead,  some  have 
seen  a resemblance  to  the  Phrygian  Cap  as  depicted  in 
allegorical  representations  of  Liberty.  This  crag  descends 
to  the  side  next  the  sea  in  a sheer  precipice  ; on  the  other  side, 
it  is  entrenched,  and  was  used  as  a fortress  by  ancient  Irish 
tribes.  On  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice,  some  large  stones 
are  piled  together  so  as  to  form  a seat.  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson, 
who  has  written  much  about  his  well-loved  Northern  hill, 
throws  out  a suggestion  that  this  was  used  as  an  inaugural 
stone  and  throne  by  ancient  tribes.  Writing,  to  ask  of  an 
antiquarian  friend,  whether  the  hand  was  ever  used,  in  lieu  of 
the  foot,  by  placing  it  in  a mark  on  the  inauguration  stone,  he 
draws  attention  to  the  presence,  on  the  Cavehill  throne,  of  a 
cavity  fitting  the  hand  like  a gauntlet. 

JOHN  Boyle  O’Reilly  was  but  one  of  a great  number  in 
the  list  of  noble  and  patriotic  Irishmen  convicted  and 
sentenced  on  the  evidence  of  a perjured  informer.  O’Reilly 
had  joined  the  Fenian  body  when  in  a cavalry  regiment  in 
Dublin.  He  proved  of  great  use  in  spreading  the  organization 
within  the  army.  In  his  travels  throughout  Ireland,  and  at 
secret  meetings  of  the  brethren  he  met,  a stout,  thick  set  man, 
with  fair  hair,  a bull-dog  face,  a high  forehead,  deep  set  brilliant 
blue  eyes,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  bitterness  and 
ferocity  of  his  patriotism.  Moreover,  this  revolutionary  avowed 
himself  a devout  Catholic,  and  went  regularly  to  the  Sacrament. 
When  O’Reilly  was  at  length  arrested  and  awaiting  trial,  he 
was  supplied  with  a draft  of  the  evidence  against  him,  and 
found  to  his  horror  that  the  fierce  patriot  with  whom  he  had 
plotted  and  planned  brave  deeds  for  Freedom’s  cause  was  a 
police  spy.  The  avowed  Catholic  was  really  a Protestant,  who 
had  not  hesitated  to  commit  the  most  appalling  sacrilege  and 
profanity  in  his  eagerness  to  win  the  confidence  of  those  whose 
lives  and  liberties  he  was  eager  to  sell  for  gain.  O’Reilly  was 
sentenced  to  death,  afterwards  altered  to  penal  servitude.  His 
escape  from  Australia,  and  subsequent  career  in  America  are 
matters  of  latter  Irish  History. 
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Cuig’  Uladh. 

/ 

An  chraoibhin  Aoibhinn  cct. 


Ta  Cv'iig'  Uladh  anois 
Go  si'tgach,  mar  is  fios, 

Gan  buaidhreadh  gan  sgrios 
O a námhad 

Ni  chluintear  aon  "ochón  ! " 

Anois  6 chloinn  na  dtreón 
Do  bhi  le  fad  fá  bhrdn 
Ann  a n-árus. 

A’s  ni’l  an  t-Sean-bhean-bhocht 
I g-cuig'  Uladh  anocht 
Go  dona  ná  go  docht 
Mar  do  bhi  si, 

Acht  i i gclúid  on  bhaic 
Ag  glaodhach  ar  a mac 
" Caith  uait  a mhic  an  leac 
As  do  chroidhe-'stigh." 

Ni’l  congnamh  dúinn  i ndán 
’O’n  bh-Frainc  ná  fós  ó'n  Spain 
Cidh  go  bhfacamar  a lán 
Ag  súil  leis, 

Acht,  tuig,  gur  ionnainn  íéin 
Tá  meisneach  láidir  treun 

Mar  Sholus  geal  ó’n  ngréin  » 

Ar  an  drúchta. 

. Atámaoid  mar  an  feur 

Bhi  brúighte  sios  areir, 

’S  do  sheas  sé  suas  go  léir 
Tar  éis  cáirde, 

Tamaoid  mar  tromán  ann 
Do  gearradh  ag  an  mbonn 
Agus  d’fhás  arís  na  cbrann 
Dul  i n-áirde. 

Béidh  Uladh  fós  gan  bhrón, 

Ag  cuimhniughadh  ar  Wolf  Tone, 

Gan  dearroad  na  sean-chróin' 

Bhi  i n-Eirinn, 

Ag  seinm  ceóil  go  binn, 

’S  go  sior  ag  cabhrughaidh  linn, 

Chomh  fad  ’s  bhéidheas  breac  ar  linn 
Tir  no  Spéir  ann. 

Translation. 

The  province  of  Ulster  is  now  mirthful  ás  is  known,  without 
sorrow,  without  destruction  from  her  foe.  No  “ Ochon  ” is 
heard  from  the  children  of  the  heroes  who  were  long  in  sorrow 
in  their  dwellings. 

And  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  is  not  in  Ulster  to-night  miserable 
and  hard  pressed  as  she  used  to  be,  but  she  is  protected  in  a 
corner  from  a blow,  and  calling  to  her  son  “ Cast  from  thee,  O 
son,  the  stone  which  is  in  thy  heart  inside.” 

There  is  no  help  for  us  in  store  from  France  nor  yet  from 
Spain,  though  we  oft  have  seen  many  who  expected  it  ; but 
understand  that  in  ourselves  there  is  courage  strong  and  brave, 
like  the  bright  light  from  the  sun  on  the  dew. 

We  are  like  the  grass  which  was  bruised  down  last  eve  and 
it  all  stood  up  again  when  it  was  relieved.  We  are  like  the 
elder-tree  which  cut  at  the  base  grew  again  in  a tree  growing 
upwards. 

Ulster  will  yet  be  without  woe  remembering  Wolfe  Tone  and 
without  doubt  the  old  regal  crowns  that  were  in  Eirinn.  Playing 
music  melodious  and  for  evermore  helping  us  as  long  as  there 
are  fish  in  pools,  or  land,  or  sky  (in  existence). 


Prize  Competition  Announcement. 

Mr.  Thomas  Concannon,  of  Mexico,  has  generously 
offered  through  the  medium  of  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 
book  prizes  for  composition  in  Irish  prose.  As  already 
announced,  we  have  decided  to  divide  the  competition 
into  two  sections  : — ist,  for  National  School  Teachers  ; 
2nd,  for  Pupils  of  Gaelic  League  Classes.  The  subject 
will  be  the  same  for  both.  The  competitors  are  asked  to 
write  a brief  narrative  from  Irish  history  of  any  period. 
The  choice  of  subject  is  left  to  their  own  discretion.  In 
the  case  of  the  teachers’  competition  two  pages  of  foolscap 
is  the  maximum  space  to  be  filled  ; one  page  in  the 
students’  competition.  In  each  case  the  composition  is 
to  be  signed  by  a nom-de-plume,  and  a closed  envelope 
bearing  the  nom-de-plume  outside,  is  to  contain  the  name 
and  address  of  the  competitor.  A first  and  second  prize 
will  be  given  in  each  case,  the  books  to  be  selected  by 
the  winners  from  a list  we  will  supply.  We  reserve  the 
right  of  publishing  any  of  the  essays  which  reach  a 
suitable  standard,  or  of  getting  them  published  in  news- 
papers which  circulate  in  Irish  speaking  districts.  The 
competitors  must  use  Irish  letters,  and  whilst  proficiency 
in  handwriting  will  not  count  in  the  competition  we 
would  ask  all  competing  to  write  as  clearly  as  possible. 
All  essays  must  be  sent  to  our  office,  65,  Gt.  George’s 
Street,  before  January  ist. 


miUND  O Donovan  the  well-known  war  correspondent 
and  patriot  seems  to  have  had  a premonition  of  the  death 
he  met  in  the  Egyptian  campaign.  Writing  home  to  a 
friend  he  had  occasion  to  menlion  the  death  of  a mutual 
acquaintance.  Dr.  Edward  O’Leary,  and  referred  to  him  thus  : 
“ 1 shall  miss  him  when  I return  to  London,  if  1 ever  do.  1 am 
writing  under  circumstances  which  bring  me  almost  as  near 
to  death  as  it  is  possible  to  be  without  being  under  absolute, 
sentence  of  execution,  or  in  the  throes  of  some  deadly  malady, 
and  yet  I talk  of  poor  Edward  O’Leary  as  if  I were  going  to 
live  for  ever.  However,  to  die  out  here  with  a lancehead  as 
big  as  a shovel  through  me  will  meet  my  views  better  than  the 
slow  gradual  sinking  into  the  grave  which  is  the  lot  of  so  many.” 

HE  first  poem  of  the  series  published  under  the  title, 
" Songs  of  the  Nation,”  in  the  old  Nation,  strangely 
enough  opens  with  this  disavowal  of  physical  force 
principles — 

“We  want  no  swords,  no  savage  swords.” 

I And  yet  the  Young  Ireland  party,  of  which  the  Nation  was  the 
organ,  before  many  years  from  this,  was  engaged  in  promoting 
a revolution  in  Ireland.  We  must  suppose  that  the  editor  and 
not  Thomas  Davis  w’as  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the 
ballad  here  quoted.  How  far  Davis  had  followed  in  the  path 
opened  up  by  Wolfe  Tone  before  his  death,  may  be  judged 
by  what  John  Mitchel  relates  concerning  the  last  visit  paid  to 
him.  Davis  took  Mitchel  to  his  house,  and  having  showed 
him  his  books,  pointed  to  a series  of  volumes,  evidently  a 
recent  purchase,  saying,  “This  is  what  we  all  must  be  studying 
, now.”  The  books  were  volumes  of  a publication  called  “The 
Artillerists’  Manual.” 
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At  the  Bocht  of  the  Ballagh. 


By  “Mac.” 


A-GALLAGHER  and  his  odd  man, 

/ 1 Billy  Brannigan,  sat  opposite  each  other  at 
their  work,  there  being  between  both  pair 
of  knees  very  little  more  than  room  for  the 
big  three-foot  candlestick  which  stood  on  the  ground 
and  held  the  thick  tallow  candle  that  gave  them  light. 
As  usual,  a circle  of  the  Naybours  were  seated 
around,  following  closely  with  their  eyes  every 
peg  that  Billy  drove  and  every  stitch  that  Toal  drew. 

“Well,  bad  manners  to  me,”  said  Billy,  as  he  fished 
about  for  a bit  of  wax  to  wax  his  end — “Bad  manners 
to  me,  he  said,  “ if  I believe  there’s  such  a thing  as  a 
fairy  ! ” 

Like  a bomb  it  fell  amongst  the  Naybours.  Billy, 
though,  never  looked  up  to  ascertain  the  effect.  He 
simply  stretched  the  end  upon  his  leathern  apron,  and, 
as  with  sundry  appropriate  grimaces  he  proceeded  to 
wax  it,  he  continued  in  an  admirably  well- assumed  tone 
of  indifference — 

There  can  t be  no  such  thing.  Where’s  your  proof 
of  it?  Sure  look  at  the  Bible  that  gives  us  a knowledge 
of  all  things  that  God  wants  us  to  know.  Look  at  it,  and 
what  will  ye  find  ? There  we  see  that  God  made  the 
angels  in  heaven,  and — Padh  Mullen,  will  ye  kindly 
hand  me  that  fine  awl,  the  wan  next  ye — the  angels  in 
heaven,  I say,  an’  the  devils  in  hell,  and  man  upon  the 
earth,  nothin’  more.  Read  from  Moses  to  Ginisses  an’ 
ye’ll  not  find  no  reference,  good,  bad,  or  ondifferent 
to  such  a thing  as  a fairy.  Moreover,  nor  that,  I had  a 
long  chat  with  a tourist  was  around  here  summer  was  a 
twelvemonth  looking  for  his  health,  an’  seein’  the  sights, 
an’  this  very  identical  same  question  of  fairies  come 
up  atween  us,  an’  he  laughed  at  the  iday,  sayed 
It  looked  very  nice,  entirely,  an’  no  mistake  about 
It  in  pothry,  but  that  the  fact  was,  what 
people  mistuk  for  fairies  was  railly  only  a shinin’ 
thing  that  shines  afther  night,  as  explained  by  the 
foolosophers,  who  call  it  phos-/>Í!or-us— Bad  snuff  to  yez 
for  ends,"  he  continued,  apostrophising  the  waxed  hemp 
with  as  much  seeming  nonchalance  as  if  he  had  not 
been  catching  hold  of  the  pillars  of  that  temple  at  which 
the  Naybours  of  the  Bocht,  or  their  forefathers,  had 
through  forgotten  ages  worshipped.  And  before  John 
Keown,  the  tailor-historian,  had  got  his  breath,  Billy 
was  easily  waxing  a new  end,  and  humming— 

“ Och!  whiskey’s  a cordial  for  a great  many  men, 

One  day  it  makes  foes,  the  next  day  it  makes  fren’s  ; 

It  cures  the  rhuematic,  and  puts  bones  to  combine. 

And  makes  many’s  the  rogue  to  tell  what’s  on  his  min’ ! ” 

Small  wonder  the  Naybours  were  somewhat  thunder- 

The  bend  of  the  road  or  way. 


struck.  This  was  probably  the  very  first  appearance  of 
the  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  Bocht  of  the  Ballaght. 
They  had,  indeed,  in  a scrappy  manner,  heard  of  the 
devastating  progress  of  Scepticism  in  the  outer  world, 
and  shook  their  heads  and  thanked  God  that  in  His 
providence  he  had  bestowed  on  them  the  unpurchaseable 
privilege  of  being  born  at  the  Bocht,  and  spending  their 
lives  there — they  had  heard  of  such  a thing  as  Scepticism, 
but  never  before  had  it  dared  to  raise  its  head  here. 
Little  wonder  they  were  thunderstruck. 

If  John  Keown  had  not  been  present,  Toal,  in  his 
position  of  master,  would  have  felt  it  stringently  incum' 
bent  upon  him  shortly,  sharply,  and  quickly  to  have 
admonished  his  irreverent  employe,  and  thereby  planted 
his  heel  upon  the  reptile.  But  John  was  there ; 
consequently,  Toal,  who  had  stopped  short  with  a stitch 
half-drawn,  on  hearing  Billy’s  astounding  announcement 
and  so  remained  throughout  his  discourse,  contented 
himself  and  placated  public  opinion,  by  giving  the 
embryo  infidel  one  withering  glance,  and  then,  as  it  were, 
stepping  aside  to  let  John  into  the  breach. 

This  white-haired  hero  calmly  adjusted  his  thickly 
brass-rimmed  glasses,  bringing  them  to  bear  with  fatal 
precision  upon  the  daring  young  villain,  Billy,  and 
sáid,  calmly,  also  as  became  the  man. 

“ So,  Billy  Brannigan,  it’s  your  belief  that  there’s  no 
such  thing  as  fairies,  nor  never  was  ? Well,  on  that 
phint,  the  best  prayer  I can  pray  for  ye” — and  here  he 
allowed  his  gaze  to  wander  around  the  circle — “ is  that 
it  may  never  be  yer  misfortune  to  know ” 

The  Naybours,  with  a voice,  said  “Amen  !” 

“ Never  come  to  know.  And  then  the  /oo/-osophers, 
ye  say,  have  agreed  that  the  fairies  is  phos-J>Ai)z-us. 
Who,  I would  like  to  ax  ye — who  named  these  gintle- 
men  /oo^osopher.” 

“ Well,  I’m  sure,  Misther  Keown,  I don’t  know,  nor 
can’t  tell  ye  that,”  said  Billy,  respectfully,  but  still  with  a 
dash  of  carelessness,  as  he  bent  over  his  work,  and  went 
on  vigorously  with  his  sewing. 

“You  don’t  know,  chile,  nor  I don’t  know,”  Misther 
Keown  went  on.  “ But  this  much  both  of  us  know — all 
of  us  know” — including  the  attentive  Naybours  with  a 
glance — “ that  them  that  named  them  knew  them." 

A circle  of  nods  showed  that  this  was  regarded  as  all 
but  a truism.  Billy  alone  did  not  nod  assent.  He 
seemed  most  attentively  bent  on  his  business. 

“ Young  man,”  John  said,  “ when  you  have  lived  in 
the  world  as  long  as  me,  an’  seen  an’  heerd  as  much — ” 

“An’  read  as  much,”  interjected  Toal,  as  he  drove 
the  awl  with  difficulty  through  a tough  insole.  For 
John  had  the  greatest — perhaps  the  only — library  at  the 
Bocht. 

“ An’  read  as  much,”  John  continued,  with  that  com- 
plete absence  of  even  a trace  of  pride  that  had  elevated 
him  in  our  eyes  to  the  envied  position  of  the  greatest 
man  at  the  Bocht,  or  wiithin  a wide  radius.  “ An’ read 
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as  much,  I say.  Ye’ll  change  yer  opinions  a trifle,  an’ 
ye’ll  come  to  understand  ” — here  John  leant  back  some- 
what and  addressed  himself  to  the  audience  generally — 
“ Ye’ll  come  to  understand  that  there  was  a time  when 
there  was  no  such  crayture  as  man — neither  towrists 
wantin’  health,  nor  tradesmen  wantin’  wit,  an’  when 
there  was  a mighty  crowd  of  angels  in  heaven,  an’  some 
of  them  under  Lucifer  ribelled  an’  was  cast  out  by 
some  others  of  them,  an’  they  fell  straight  down  into 
hell.  An’  then  some  others  of  them  again,  that  took 
no  sides  in  the  dispute,  neither  for  nor  against,  when 
Michael  had  cleared  out  the  first  dhrift,  he  set  to,  him- 
self an’  his  men,  an’  to  make  the  one  job  of  it,  he 
bundled  out  this  set  of  do-littles  likewise;  an’  they  fell, 
some  of  them  into  the  say,  where  they  became  mer- 
maids, an’  the  rest  of  them  on  the  dry  land,  where  they 
became  fairies,  an’  from  that  day  to  this  they're  wan- 
dherin’  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  willin’  to  befriend  man, 
if  man  doesn’t  intherfare  with  them  or  their  resorts,  their 
fairy  forts,  or  their  shog  bushes.  For  they’re  still  in 
hopes  of  redemption  at  the  last  day,  an’  they’d  like  to 
keep  man  on  their  side.” 

“ Thrue  words,”  said  Widow’s  Pat,  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  wiping  it  on  his  sleeve,  and  handing  it 
to  John,  who  immediately  commenced  puffing  it  with 
the  self-satisfied  air  of  one  who  has  seen  his  duty  and 
done  it. 

Billy,  although  he  drank  in  every  word,  worked  away 
with  all  his  powers,  seemingiy  concentrated  on  the 
business  in  hands.  We  were  all  leant  forward  as  if 
watchitrg  more  closely  the  rapid  stitching,  but  really  it 
was  the  result  of  our  absorbing  interest  in  the  tale. 

The  Bummadier,  having  been  to  the  wars  with 
Wellington,  was  strongly  suspected  of  scepticism  also. 
And  not  without  reason.  Seeing  the  bold  dash  Billy 
had  made,  his  old  soldierly  instincts  had  almost  driven 
him  to  join  the  forlorn  hope  ; but  as  time  wore  round,  he 
rather  felicitated  himself  that  he  had  not  declared  his 
partiality.  Moreover,  when  he  thought  of  the  wonderful 
tales  of  his  war  experiences  with  which  he  on  occasions 
entertained  his  audience,  he  quickly  saw  the  wisdom  of 
a give-and-take  policy.  Accordingly  the  Bummadier 
remained  an  attentive  and  edified  listener. 

“An’  I’m  sure,”  interposed  John,  cleaning  the  pipe- 
stem  in  the  usual  primitive  fashion,  and  passing  it  to 
his  neighbour,  “ that  there’s  few  of  yez  here  but  knows 
the  skiog  bush  in  Tague  a-Byrne’s  field  at  Coolum  an’ 
the  histhory  of  it.  When  Tague’s  father  that  is  now— 
that’s  ould  Manis  a-Byrne — was  alive,  he  was  a tailyer 
be  thrade,  an’  a rale  clever  han’ — his  bate  wasn’t  to  be 
got  in  the  parish  again  : well,  this  shiog  bush  was 
conthrairy  to  him,  standin’  up  right  in  the  middle  of 
his  tattie  fiel’  It’s  often  Manis  threatened— for  he 
was  a courajus  man — to  root  it  up,  root  an’  branch, 
out  of  that,  but  still  the  women  parties  an  others 
persuaded  him  from  it.  At  last,  one  evenin’  in  the 


springtime  of  the  year,  Manis  was  leavin’  the  fiel’ 
where  he  had  been  tossin’  brews,  an’  he  halted  himself 
afore  the  shiog  an’  he  says,  ‘ Me  lad,’  he  says  to  it,  ‘ the 
morra  mornin’,  plase  God,  I’m  goin’  to  spit  on  me  fists 
an’  take  you  out  of  that,  for  ye’ll  ornament  this  fiel’  no 
longer,  or  my  name  isn’t  Manis.’  Then  he  started,  but 
as  soon  as  he  turned  his  back,  an’  all  the  way  home,  he 
heerd  nothin’  but  a clatther  of  voices  jeerin’  behin’  him, 
an’  if  he  looked  round  he  saw  nothin’.  Next  mornin’ 
when  he  went  out  to  the  fiel’,  he  opened  his  eyes,  for 
upon  my  veracity  the  skiog  bush  had  lifted  itself  body- 
lilty  an’  gone  into  Shan  a-Byrne’s  Ian’,  a quarther  of  a 
mile  off  on  the  side  of  Drimaneary.  Manis  had  the  good 
sense  to  see,  even  then,  that  to  mix  or  meddle  any 
further  with  the  good  people,  with  them  or  theirs,  was 
a rale  flyin’  in  the  face  of  Providence,  nothin’  short  of 
it,  an’  he  determined  to  lay  them  to  themselves.  Let 
them  do  as  they  might,  or  be  done  by  as  they  would, 
he’d  have  no  more  to  say  to  them.  An’  he  was  wise  in 
that.  Next  mornin’  the  skiog  was  back  in  its  ould  place 
again,  same  as  if  it  had  never  been  steeple-chasin’  over 
the  counthry.  Manis  never  bruck  his  word — never 
afther  interfered  with  it — and  so  signs  on  it,  as  purty  a 
crop  of  tatties  or  crop  of  corn  as  Manis  would  every 
year  take  off  that  fiel’  wasn’t  to  be  met  with  in  the 
whole  counthryside.” 

The  Naybours  here  levelled  upon  Billy  a battery  of 
eyes.  But  as  innocently  unconscious  as  ever  Billy  was, 
betwixt  his  half-closed  eye  and  the  candle,  fixing  a new 
birse  on  his  end,  and  humming  “ Patrick’s  Day.” 

In  the  very  dry,  sarcastic  tones  which,  from  inveterate 
habit,  had  come  to  be  natural  to  him,  Donal  a-Thurisk 
then  spoke — 

“Poor  Billy’s  a son  of  his  father’s  ” — Here  the 
Naybours  chuckled,  for  the  picture  of  Billy’s  eccentric 
father  came  vividly  before  them — “An’  that’s  sayin’  a 
dale  for  him.  Billy. would  be  the  wisest  an’  the  most 
intelligent  man  at  a Repale  meetin’,  if  there  was  no  one 
there  but  himself.  Billy  is  a very  smart  man,  there’s 
no  denying  that,  when  he’s  goin’  till  his  dinner.  He’s 
a very  apt  man,  to  know  when  he’s  hungry.  There’s 
some  men  growin  up  now-a-days,  an’  if  you  knocked 
the  priest  of  the  parish,  the  recthor,  and  the  docther 
into  one,  that  one  couldn’t  hold  a candle  to  them.” 
Billy  had  now  got  the  end  birsed  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
humming  a livelier  tune  had  got  to  work  again.  “ I 
have  the  remimbrance  myself  in  my  own  memory,” 
Donal  went  on,  addressing  the  house,  “ there  was  a 
man  lived  in  Cron-na-nyass,  a one  Hudey  Mulhern, 
an’  the  same  man's  alive  still  if  he  didn’t  die ; an’  he 
left  the  fair  of  Glenties  on  a harvest  night,  drawin’  up 
to  bedtime,  with  a corked,  full  bottle  of  whiskey  in  his 
pocket  (an’  its  from  his  own  lips  an’  the  lips  of  his  own 
naybours  I have  the  story),  an’  he  pushed  for  home, 
neither  meetin’  good  luck  nor  ill-luck  on  the  way  till  he 
came  within  a shout  of  his  own  house — a very  gentle 
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spot  it  was  always  an’  ever  allowed  to  be.  Here,  all  at 
wanst,  as  himself  and  the  naybours  that  he  tould  it  to 
the  next  mornin’  tells  the  story,  a somethin’  come  over 
him  that  he  lost  the  power  of  himself  to  go  a step 
further,  an’  the  next  minute  he  found  himself  planted  on 
the  back  of  a big,  black  horse,  an’  whisked  off  with 
himself.  An’  the  next  thing  he  knew  he  was  in  the 
County  Maith,  ridin’  up  the  side  of  Croagh  Patrick,  an’ 
Roscommon,  Laithrim,  Connemara,  an’  every  other 
quarter  of  Irelan’,  himself  an’  the  black  horse  throtted 
(for,  of  course,  it  was  the  fairies  had  him  with  them), 
for  the  length  of  a lee-long  night,  an’  in  the  mornin’ 
Hudey’s  fren’s  found  the  poor  man,  an’  him  almost  out 
of  his  senses,  strag-legs  on  a big  oak  stick  that  was 
lying  across  a g-ap  in  the  cassey."^  But  the  strangest  of 
it  was  that  the  bottle  he  carried,  corked  an’  full,  out  of 
Glenties  the  night  afore,  was  lyin’  beside  him  without  a 
dion  in  it.” 

“ An’  about  your  fairy  pipe,  John  ? ” said  Widow’s 
Pat,  whose  faith  in  the  fairies  was  only  less  than  his  faith 
in  his  religion,  and  who  reverenced  John  as  a High  Priest 
of  the  fairy  cult. 

“Yes,”  said  John,  “ that  was  a wondherful  pipe,  an' 
the  way  of  it  was  this.  It  was  on  a harvest  evenin’  like 
that,  an’  as  purty  a wan  as  ever  fell  from  the  heavens. 
I thought  it  a sin  to  be  in  the  house  an’  at  work,  an’  put 
aside  a pair  of  throusers  I was  makin’  for  Charlie 
Haimish  of  the  Long  Bog,  an’  slid  me  feet  into  me  boots, 
an’  away  with  me  up  the  hill,  an’  lay  down  to  enjoy  the 
glorious  sight.  If  there’s  an  enchanted  spot  in  Dinnygal 
that  same  hill  is  one.  Well,  howandever,  the  fairy 
music  was  playin’  away  sweeter  than  ever  on  all  sides 
that  evenin’,  and  the  sun  shinin’  brighter  than  ever. 
‘John,’  says  I to  meself,  ‘it’s  a smoke  ye’d  enjoy  this 
minute.’  Puttin’  my  hand  in  my  pocket  I found  I had 
left  my  pipe  in  the  house  behin’  me,  on  the  dhresser, 
but  by  all  that’s  varacious,  at  that  same  instant,  just 
lyin’  on  the  grass,  an  arm-length  from  me,  what  does  I 
see  but  a nice,  a very  dandy,  and  a very  curious  lookin’ 
little  pipe,  same  as  if  some  man  had  been  lyin’  there  afore 
me  an’  forgot  it  behin’  him.  I picked  it  up, — ‘ John,’ 
says  I,  ‘ ye’re  in  particular  fine  luck,  for  it’s  full  of 
tibbacky.’  Meself  lit  it,  an’  smoked  a rale  enjoyable 
smoke  out  of  it,  lyin’  on  the  broad  of  me  back  in  the  sun. 
Bnt  when  I had  finished,  lo,  an’  behould  ye,  wasn’t  the 
pipe  as  full  of  tibbacky  as  when  I started ! It  sthruck 
me  as  quare,  but  I said  nothin’,  only  put  the  pipe  in  me 
pocket  an’  went  into  the  house.  Afther  that,  every  time 
I found  the  want  of  a smoke  I took  a dhraw  out  of  it, 
but  still  an’  all,  though  I was  drawin’  at  it  for  as  good 
as  three  weeks,  it  was  as  full  then  as  the  day  I picked  it 
up  on  the  hill.  One  day,  afther  about  three  weeks,  in 
the  heel  of  the  evenin’,  Teddy  Conaghan  of  the  Back- 
end come  dhropping  in  on  me,  lookin’  to  see  if  I had  a 


sleeved-waistcoat  he  had  with  me  finished  for  his  young 
fellow.  Teddy  sits  himself  down  in  the  wan  corner  an’ 
I sits  meself  down  in  the  corner  fornenst  him  till  we’d 
have  a chat  about  ould  times.  ‘ Teddy,’  says  I,  reachin’ 
him  the  little  pipe,  ‘ will  ye  have  a draw  ? ’ ‘I  will 
thanks,  John,’  says  he,  reachin’  for  it.  ‘ Ye’ll  find  a 
vavtiay  in  that  little  pipe,’  says  I.  But,  fareer,’^'  he  hadn’t 
taken  three  pulls  out  of  it  when  it  was  as  empty  as  the 
day  it  was  made  ! An’  if  I wasn’t  a grieved  man,  call 
me  a sinner  t But  it  was  me  disaster,  for  if  I hadn’t 
said  to  Teddy  there  was  a vavtiay  in  it,  I had  me  full 
pipe  still.” 

“ Yez  all  knew  Breedh  Nughan  of  Drimnaherk?”  said 
Orange  Mat. — Yes  ; the  naybours  all  acknowledged  her 
acquaintance.  “ Well,  this  same  Breedh,  an’  it  was  the 
year  of  the  bad  times,  an’  the  same  put  hard  on  her,  as, 
glory  be  to  God,  on  which  of  us  all  did  it  not  ? this 
same  Breedh  was  purty  hard  put  upon  herself,  an’  she 
had  just  one  quarther  bag  of  male  betwixt  herself,  her 
wee  family,  an’  stharvation  ; when,  one  mornin’,  to  her 
door  comes  a poor  woman,  a small  wee  woman,  like  one 
would  be  lookin’  for  her  share,  an’  she  axed  Breedh  if 
she  would  give  her  the  full  of  a handkerchief  she  carried 
in  her  han’,  of  male,  for  God’s  sake.  ‘ Musha,  then,  if 
it  was  only  the  last  grain  in  the  house,’  says  Breedh, 

‘ ye’d  have  it.  God  was  good  to  me  in  me  day,  an’ 
showed  me  many  marcies,  an’  if  things  look  black  now 
itself,  why,  ye  know.  He’s  above  us,  an’  he  has  a 
sthrong  han’,  an’  a generous  han’ — for  God’s  sake  an’ 
for  yer  own  sake,  poor  woman,  ye’re  welcome  with  a 
heart  an’  a half,’ — an’  she  filled  the  handkerchief  for  her. 
‘ God  bless  ye,’  says  the  poor  woman,  ‘ an’  may  yer 
store  never  be  less.’  An'  sure  enough,  from  that  day 
forrid,  durin’  the  remainder  of  the  bad  times  Breedh  fed 
herself  an’  her  family  out  of  the  quarther  bag  of  male, 
an’  there  was  still  as  much  in  it  as  when  the  day  she 
helped  the  poor  woman,  who,  of  course,  was  none  other 
than  a fairy  woman  in  disguise  ; till  at  long  an  at  last,  one 
day — for  her  daughter  was  always  harpin’  at  her  to 
know  the  meanin’  of  it  at  all  at  all — at  long  an’  at  last 
one  day,  she  was  misfortunate  enough  to  tell  the 
daughter  how  it  all  come  about, — just,  Misther  Keown, 
like  you  an’  Teddy  Conaghan,  an’  the  pipe — an’  what 
would  ye  have  of  it  but  twenty-four  hours  afther  there 
wasn’t  in  the  bag  as  much  male  as  a chicken  would 
pick.  There’s  for  ye  ! ” 

Then  when  Molly  Maguire,  Toal’s  good  woman,  had 
snuffed  and  sneezed,  and  we  joined  her  in  asking  God  to 
bless  her,  and  she  had  proffered  the  snuff  to  John  and  he 
had  snuffed  and  sneezed,  and  we  had  asked  God  to  bless 
him  also  (for  we  well  knew  that  at  the  time  of  sneezing, 
the  fairies  have  undoubted  power  over  one).  John 
proceeded  to  set  up  the  alternative  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  fairies ; to  wit,  their  being  the  “ Tootha  day 
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Dannians,”  who  had  enchanted  themselves  after  the 
coming  of  the  Milesians  to  Ireland,  and  so  remained 
ever  since ; and  after  showing  the  plausibility  of  this 
theory,  he  completely  demolished  it  as  a bardic  inven- 
tion, and  established  to  his  and  our  complete  satisfaction 
the  fact  of  their  being  fallen  angels,  living  here  in  a 
state  of  expertancy,  which,  although  he  had  many  and 
grave  doubts  upon  the  subject,  he  certainly  wished  (and 
his  wish  was  echoed  in  the  breasts  of  the  remainder  o^ 
the  nay  hours)  and  heartily  hoped  might  be  fulfilled. 
Also,  from  John’s  learned  discourse  upon  the  subject  in 
all  its  lights  and  bearings,  we  were  convinced  that  there 
were  not  now  so  many,  nor  so  powerful  fairies,  as 
formerly,  still,  their  numbers  (inhabiting  green  knolls 
and  skiog  bushes)  were  yet  considerable,  they  loved  to 
disport  themselves  on  summer  and  harvest  eves,  occa- 
sionally playing  a harmless  prank  on  a belated  traveller, 
generally  disposed  to  ingratiate  man,  and,  through  him, 
God,  by  doing  good  offices  to  mortals,  particularly  the 
needy  or  the  distressed,  and  never  working  them  ill, 
unless  in  the  case  of  foolhardy  creatures  who  dared  to 
interfere  with  their  skiog  bushes  or  other  places  of 
residence.  Though  we  had,  with  John,  to  admit  the 
inexplicable  fact  of  their  carrying  off  young  children, 
and  replacing  them  by  sickly  little  beings  that  never 
thrived,  but  day  by  day  went  to  the  backhand  till  they 
finally  passed  away. 

“ An’  now  Billy  Brannigan,”  quoth  Widow’s  Pat  in 
his  deep  husky  tones  and  with  an  air  of  confident 
triumph,  “what  do  you  think  of  the  good  people  ?” 

Billy  had  just  completed  sewing  on  a sole,  and  was 
viewing  his  handiwork  with  a squinting  critical  eye. 
He  observed — to  the  boot — 

That  whiskey’s  the  divil  I will  not  deny  ; 

It  rips  me  oul’  coat,  an’  it  blackens  me  eye, 

It  makes  me  head  ache,  and  my  heart,  too,  also, 

Yet  I wish  ’twas  with  whiskey  the  rivers  did  flow.” 

Then  he  continued,  this  time  to  the  work-box,  where 
he  was  rummaging  for  a tool — 

“ Many  men  of  many  minds,  many  throuts  of  differ- 
ent kinds.’’ 

“ De  gustybus  non  est  disputandum,”  said  the  Masther, 
Masther  Whoriskey,  who  was  great  in  the  dead  langu- 
ages— from  the  phrase-books — “ De  gnstyhns  non  est  dis- 
piitandum,  which,  bein’  consthered,  is  to  say,  one  man 
likes  mait  an’  another  likes  mutton — as  my  frien’ 
Misther  Keown  can  inform  you.  Misther  Keown,  with 
his  customary  transcendental  erridition  has  treated  us 
to  a learned  disquisition  worthy  of  Catherine  de  Medicki, 
and  a display  of  forensic  ability  which  might  cause  the 
crown  of  Demosthinees  to  corsucate  with  added  lustre. 
Intellects  of  mediocrity  like  ours,  bow  to  all  persuasive 
conviction ; but  the  cranium  of  our  artizan  friend, 
William  (vulgarly  styled  Billy)  Brannigan,  is  of  an 
indurated  consistency,  that  constitutes  it  almost  imper- 


meable to  the  scintillations  of  conviction  ; he  should  be 
to  us  the  object  of  eleemosynary  regard.  I would,  on 
behalf  of  the  present  concourse  and  convocation  of  all 
that  is  renowned  and  intellectual,  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bocht  of  the  Ballagh — Father  Dan  Scanlan  alone 
excepted — endeavour  to  convey  and  communicate  to  our 
Homeric  friend.  Keown — senex  venerabilis — the  gratitude 
we  would  wish  to  exhibit  or  manifest,  on  his  famous  and 
historical  exposition,  indicating  and  demonstrating  that, 
“ there  is  more  in  heaven  and  earth  than  is  dreamt  of  in 
our  philosophy ’’ (quotation,  gentlemen).  But  “to  whom 
much  is  donated  from  him  much  will  be  anticipated” 
(quotation).” 

The  Masther  delivered  this  standing,  and  with  a 
oratorical  air  and  appropriate  gestures.  When  he  had 
sat  down,  the  subdued  murmur  of  applause  and 
whispers  of  commendation  showed  that  truth  had  been 
vindicated,  error  confounded,  and  learning  appreciated. 

The  object  of  eleemosynary  regard  was  about  finish- 
ing up  the  shoe. 

“ On  the  hard  road,”  he  sung — 

“ On  the  hard  road  it’s  it  that  gives  me  many’s  the  pitch. 

White-washed  me  with  mud,  put  me  in  bed  in  the  ditch  ; 

An’  fifty  times  over  cowl  dead  it  me  kilt — * 

But,  och  ! that  the  say,  sure,  with  whiskey  was  fill’t.” 

This  betokened  an  amount  of  perverse  and  hardened 
criminality  that  the  Naybours  at  the  Bocht  had  not 
been  prepared  for.  Little  wonder  that  in  William 
Brannigan  they  acutely  felt  themselves  scandalised. 
John  Keown  shut  his  mouth,  firmly ; Widow’s  Pat 
spoke  not  in  words,  but  his  appealing  look  around  the 
circle  for  sympathy  in  their  mutual  affliction  said 
volumes.  Donal  a-Thurisk  said — 

“ Misther  Brannigan,  it’s  my  opinion,  you  weren’t 
born  to  be  dhrownded.  Singin’  an’  dancin’  is  both  parts 
of  the  wan  complaint.  Ye’re  singin’  the  day  ; let  us 
hope  that  we’ll  all  be  present  to  see  ye  dancin’  some 
movnin' , an’  without  a door  anondher  yer  feet.” 

Toal  did  not  flinch  his  duty.  Although  he  severely 
felt  it,  the  call  of  duty  constrained  him  to  drop  a hint,  in 
as  mild  and  delicate  a manner  as  possible,  that  work 
was  slack  and  money  scarce. 

The  Naybours  silently  approved  of  his  prompt  and 
firm  action. 

The  object  of  eleemosynary  regard  had  now  completed 
the  shoe.  As  he  put  it  from  him  and  unloosed  his 
apron,  he  sang — 

“An’  och  ! if  the  ocean  with  whisky  did  swim. 

An’  big  waves  of  sweet  poteen  brake  up  on  the  brim, 

I’d  spit  on  iny  stick  an’  off  to  the  say, 

An’  bask  by  its  banks  until  the  Judgment  Day  !” 
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The  Realm  of  Ulster. 

Translated  from  the  Irish  Poem  Cuig'  Vila  by  Douglas  Hyde. 

Through  the  realm  of  Uladh  wide,  mirth  reigns  on  every  side, 
Ruin  no  more  we’ll  tide  from  the  hand  of  the  foeman  ; 

For  our  clans  that  long  made  moan,  their  grief  away  have  thrown. 
And  the  sound  of  a sad  “ Ochón,”  is  heard  from  no  man. 

And  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  our  queen,  shall  mourn  no  more  I 
ween. 

Nor  be 'Scorned  as  she  hath  been  in  the  days  departed. 

Fora  stronghold  firm  she  hath  found  in  heroic  N orthern  ground, 
Whence  she  calls  on  her  sons  around  to  be  dauntless-hearted. 

We  will  wait  not  help  again,  from  France  nor  out  of  Spain, 
Though  for  hosts  from  o’er  the  main  there  are  many  pining. 
For  in  native  hearts  we  deem,  fresh  fires  of  courage  gleam, 

Like  the  sunburst’s  morning  beam  upon  dewdrops  shining. 

And  as  grass  blades  trampled  low,  when  the  footsteps  further  go 
Leap  up,  our  hearts  leap  so,  all  danger  braving. 

And  like  new  sprung  shoots  we  see  from  the  stricken  Alder  tree. 
Our  undying  strife  shall  be  for  our  country’s  saving. 

Still  in  Uladh  is  honour  shown  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  Tone, 
For  his  vowby  the  ancient  throne*  that  we  hailed  kings  herein. 
And,  nor  sword  nor  song  shall  sleep  while  the  trouts  through 
the  torrents  leap, 

And  the  hills  soar  blue  and  steep  up  to  heaven  from  Erin. 

*The  ancient  throne  =the  inaugural  stones  on  M'Art’s  fort, 
Cavehill,  where  Tone  took  his  vow  of  self-sacrifice. 


SLAINTE  NA=M  = E1REANN  ! 


“ No  more  shall  she  languish  in  bondage  drear, 

Her  long  night  of  anguish,  the  end  draweth  near." 

EN  of  Ireland,  within  the  borders  of  her  own  fair 
isle,  or  exiled  beyond  wide  oceans,  this  be  your 
first  toast  at  the  Christmas  feast,  Sláinte  na-h- 
Eireann  ! your  country’s  weal  and  your  country’s  saving, 
and  look  to  God  and  your  native  strength  in  the  coming 
time  to  achieve  it. 

Seven  centuries  have  passed  since  the  year  which 


oyer-confident  English  historians  have  set  down  as,t]h^ 
date  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  but  through  these  sevpn 
centuries  there  has  been  no  peace,  no  submission  in  the 
land.  Chief  after  chief  has  carried  our  country’s  flag 
into  battle  for  her  sake  ; often  to  glorious  victory,  somer 
times  to  defeat ; but  never,  never  has  it  been  lowered  in 
surrender.  As  it  fell  from  the  dying  grasp  of  one  leader 
after  another,  strong  young  hands  were  reached  forth  to 
uplift  it  from  the  dust  and  carry  it  ever  onward.  In  ’98 
it  waved  proudly  over  the  ranks  of  the  brave  United 
men  at  Wexford,  New  Ross,  and  Gorey ; on  the  plains 
of  Kildare,  the  hills  of  royal  Meath,  the  village  streets 
of  Down  and  Antrim,  and  side  by  side  with  the 
French  tri-colour  westward  in  Connaught,  and  over  the 
waves  of  Bantry  Bay  and  Lough  Swilly.  Thrice  in 
this  nineteenth  century  it  has  been  flaunted  up  defiantly : 
first  in  Dublin  city,  when  brave  young  Robert  Emmet 
rallied  the  scattered  forces  of  dead  Lord  Edward’s 
patriot  army,  and  yielded  his  own  life  on  the  scaffold 
in  Thomas  Street.  In  ’48  it  was  shot  down  amid  the 
jeers  of  the  enemy  at  the  hopeless  rout  of  Ballingarry, 
but  even  when  Smith  O’Brien,  Meagher,  and  the  rest 
were  being  consigned  to  prison  and  exile,  Stephens  had 
risen  up  wonnded  from  the  field  of  defeat  to  bear  the 
flag  to  a place  of  safety,  whilst  Kickham,  O’Leary, 
and  John  O’Mahony  his  comrades  in  the  coming  strife, 
were  rallying  good  men  and  true  amid  the  mountains  of 
Tipperary.  Ireland’s  flag  was  safe  ; the  winds  of  free- 
dom in  America  fanned  it,  and  through  the  battle  smoke 
of  the  greatest  war  of  the  century  it  was  followed  by 
thousands  of  exiles,  who  made  American  soil  their 
drilling  ground  to  fit  them  as  soldiers  of  Ireland. 

And  now,  young  Irishmen,  the  flag  is  in  your  keeping. 
For  what  destiny!  To  be  given  over  at  the  end  of 
seven  hundred  years  in  surrender  to  the  foe!  No, 
never  ! not  in  ozir  day,  nor  in  any  days  to  follow  till  the 
world’s  end.  Guard,  then,  old  Ireland’s  flag!  Lift  it 
high  that  the  scattered  exiles  of  our  race  may  know  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  true  men  yet ; send  it  on  into  the  new 
century  unsullied,  with  a prayer  that  some  day  victory 
may  bless  it. 

“/Í  was  for  this  Lord  Edward  died,  and  Wolfe  Tone  sank 
serene. 

Because  they  could  not  bear  to  leave  the  red  above  the  green  ; 
And  'Iwas  for  this  that  Owen  fought,  and  Sarsfield  nobly  bled, 
Beemise  their  eyes  were  hot  to  see  the  green  above  the  red." 

ÍF  Ireland  were  in  national  health,  her  history  would  be 
familiar  by  books,  pictures,  statuary,  and  music,  to  every 
cabin  and  shop  in  the  land.  Her  resources  as  an  agricultnral, 
manufacturing,  and  trading  people  would  be  equally  known,  and 
every  young  man  would  be  trained,  and  every  grown  man  able 
to  defend  her  coast,  her  plains,  her  towns,  and  her  hills — not 
with  his  right  arm  merely,  but  by  his  disciplined  habits  and 
military  accomplishments.  These  are  the  pillars  of  independ- 
ence.— Thomas  Davis. 
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The  Outlaw’s  Bride. 


“ She  is  as  fit  to  be  my  bride  as  this  sword  is  for  my  side, 
Said  the  Rapparee  rover,  dashing  Brian  Connell.” 

/v  

^VlBHLIN  Og  sat  apart  in  her  own  room,  and 
' ■'  wept  softly.  She  had  feasted  and  danced  long 
and  laughed  with  the  merriest,  till  hex  lady 
mother  wondered  and  was  glad,  thinking  the 
maid  had  now  at  langth  put  away  all  thought  o^ 
her  former  lover,  Brian  Connell,  from  her  heart 
and  was  willing  to  be  wooed  by  another  suitor. 
The  said  suitor  whom  father  and  mother  openly  favoured  and 
encouraged  was  present  that  night  in  the  person  of  Captain 
Hosea  Greatre.v,  formerly  commander  of  horse  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England’s  army,  and  now'  lord  and  owner  of  a great 
jract  of  land  in  Ireland,  by  right  of  Oliver’s  plantation. 

Eibhlin  where  she  sat  could  hear  voices  and  loud  laughter, 
the  beating  and  shuffling  of  feet,  the  shrilling  and  warbling  of 
the  pipes  that  gaily  the  company  danced  to.  She  had  herself 
that  night  tauntingly  challenged  her  Puritan  suitor  to  step  a 
measure  with  her,  and  though  all  of  his  sect  would  have  deemed 
it  a sinful  pastime,  he  considered  that  none  were  there  to  know 
or  blame  him,  and  so  had  yielded  to  the  coaxing  of  dark-eyed 
Eibhlin,  thinking  to  win  favour  in  her  sight,  and  lo  ! when  she 
wearied  or  rather  feigned  loss  of  breath  he  would  have  led  her 
apart  for  some  quie  t talk  ; but  suddenly  she  broke  from  him 
with  curt  excuse  to  re-arrange  her  tumbled  tresses  that,  in  the 
whirl  of  that  reel,  had  escaped  the  comb. 

She  sat  now  on  the  floor  of  her  room,  her  face  hidden  in  her 
hands  and  sobbed  a while,  then,  for  she  would  not  that  any  should 
suspect  her  weeping,  she  took  a hand  mirror  and  bathed  her  eyes, 
then  brushed  her  curls  about  her  slender  fingers  till  they  hung  like 
clusters  of  grape  tendrils  on  either  side  he  snowy  brow.  She  wore 
a velvet  gown  of  hunting  green,  broidered  with  rich  fur,  and  was 
fair  to  look  upon  as  a painted  picture  had  any  been  there  to  see. 
One  tall  candle  showed  her  light.  Outside  from  a sky  of  flying 
cloud,  the  moon  shone  forth  in  sudden  bursts  of  silver  glory 
upon  a frosty  world.  Snow  was  coming  down  in  feathery  flakes 
for  it  was  mid-winter  and  Christmas  Eve.  Eibhlin  but  smiled 
upon  her  image  in  the  mirror,  she  would  weep  no  more,  but 
deck  herself  fairly  and  wound  him  by  the  power  of  her  beauty 
scorning  him  all  the  time  in  her  maiden  pride.  Her  heart  was 
not  her  own  to  give,  nor  would  she  in  any  wise  have  given  it  to 
an  Englishman  and  an  enemy  of  her  land,  rather  would  she 
become  the  bride  of  heaven.  Meantime  she  would  he  merry 
and  fair-spoken,  and  struggle  not  against  her  father’s  will. 

Suddenly  she  was  startled  by  a clanking  on  the  window  pane, 
and  turning  round  beheld  a sword  blade  waving  thereat  lit  like 
a white  flame  by  the  moonbeam.  She  knew  the  signal  of  old» 
and  in  a trice  was  at  the  window'  sill  and  leaning  forth.  Her 
heart  beat  wildly  and  her  breath  came  fast.  She  feared  lest 
that  black  steed  on  which  the  young  man  sat  might,  impatiently 
strike  the  hard  ground  with  his  hoof  or  neigh  and  bring  forth 
her  kinsmen  to  slay  him,  for  this  was  Brian  Connell  an  outlaw 
with  a price  upon  his  head. 

The  music  burst  forth  loudly  lessening  all  risk  ere  she  dared 
to  speak. 

Oh,  Brian,  whence  hast  thou  come  to  night  and  for  what 
cause  ? ” 

“ I come  from  riding  the  white  hills,”  he  answered,  looking 
up  sadly  to  the  fair  face  at  the  window.  “ I have  come  from 


Connaught  over  Shannon  river,  that  is  to-night  like  a floor  of 
ice  and  I rode  not  alone  ; some  of  my  clan  were  with  me  and 
we  have  done  great  work  to-night.”  Here  he  laughed  but  lowly. 
“ There  is  a Puritan  ncw'-come  lord  of  Irishlands  that  shall  find 
w'hen  he  fares  home  from  feasting  blackened  walls  of  his  dwell- 
ing and  some  of  his  servants  slain.” 

“ Oh,  Brian,”  she  said,  but  laughed  the  while  ; “ Methinks  I 
have  danced  with  him  to-night  who  is  thine  enemy.  Thou  art 
in  mortal  danger  should  he  come  forth  as  love-sick  loons  will 
do  to  gape  upon  the  moon.  Why  hast  thou  then  come  here?” 

His  head  sunk  upon  his  chest,  “ to  say  farewell  Eibhlin  to 
one  I shall  see  no  more.” 

“Then  you  love  me  no  more  Brian,  since  this  meeting  is  the 
last.  You  love  me  no  more  as  you  swore  you  did  that  day  when 
you  came  home  wounded  from  Ow'en’s  great  battle  in  the  north, 
when  you  let  me  bathe  and  bind  the  great  scar  upon  your  right 
arm  where  the  Puritan  soldier  hacked  it.” 

“ It  is  you  have  forgotten  since  you  gave  your  white  hand  to 
an  English  churl  to  hold.” 

“ I have  not  forgotten,”  said  Eibhlin,  “one  word  that  you  told 
me ; nor  the  old  book  that  you  brought  me  from  Dublin  and 
that  I read  to  you  aloud.  Dost  thou  remember.” 

“ How  should  I ?”  said  Brian,  “ I looked  on  your  face  all  the 
while,  why  should  I think  of  a book.” 

Eibhlin  sighed,  “ I had  thought  this  would  be  remembered  ; 
it  was  a sweet  tale  of  true  love  from  which  Brian  you  might 
have  learned  something  that  would  have  warned  you  of  your 
fate  to-night.” 

“ What  book  was  it  ? ” said  Brian  wondering. 

Eibhlin’s  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke  slow'ly,  “ It  was  the 
story  of  the  Princess  Crania  who  fled  with  Diarmid  the  Knight 
of  Finn,  sorely  against  his  will.” 

Brian  laughed  softly,  “ I remember  now  and  how  we  disputed, 
you  deeming  that  Crania  was  bold  and  unmaidenly  and  that 
she  would  as  lief  have  married  any  other  of  Finn’s  comrades, 
Oisinor,  and  I maintained  that  she  loved  him  all  the  time,  and 
he  loved  her  too,  and  that  she  knew  it  well  though  he  never 
spoke  a word  out  of  loyalty  to  his  king,  but  that  he  was  well 
content  when  she  constrained  him  to  aid  her  flight.” 

“ And  you,  Brian,  would  you  be  ill-content  or  well  if  there 
should  plead  with  you  one  as  loving  as  was  Crania.  Oh,  Brian, 
there  is  a suitor  come  to  ask  my  hand  and  he  is  not  like  King 
Finn,  an  Irishman,  nor  aged  at  all ; but  a great  fierce  English 
captain  with  eyes  blue  as  the  sea,  and  hair  like  the  lint.  Young 
he  is  and  handsome  too,”  she  added,  daring  to  rouse  in  him 
some  flame  of  jealousy  that  would  make  him  more  urgent  to 
demand  her  flight. 

“ He  has  no  house  to  bring  a bride  to,”  said  Brian  grimly,  “I 
burned  it  riding  by.” 

“ And  he  will  find  no  bride  to  carry  thither,  for  1 must  fly 
away  to-night.  Never  again  will  I find  an  escort  so  safe  to 
bring  me  to  the  convent  of  Athlone.” 

Brian  reached  up  his  arms  passionately  towards  her. 

'■'‘Eibhlin  0^  Asian,  hast  thou  forgotten  thy  promise  to  me. 
Is  it  not  sacred  in  Cod’s  sight  as  any  vow  to  heaven.” 

Her  head  was  sunk  upon  her  hands  and  she  shed  hot  tears. 

“ I have  never  forgotten  any  promise,  but  none  claimed  fulfil- 
ment and  since  here  I am  tortured  and  pained  by  the  wooing 
of  this  Creatrex  ; and  since  father  and  mother  are  in  fear 
through  his  threats  if  I yield  not ; 1 thought  it  best  to  flee  to 
the  peace  of  the  sanctuary.” 

“ There  is  no  peace  and  no  sanctuary  in  the  whole  land  of 
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Ireland.  Nuns  and  friars  alike  are  fugitives  and  outlaws. 
Soldiers  quarter  in  their  once  holy  places.  There  is  no  shelter 
for  thee  save  with  me  ; and  perilous  as  is  my  plight  to-night 
here  in  the  conquered  territory,  over  in  Connaught  among  the 
unassailable  mountains  among  the  unfettered  clans  thou 
wouldst  be  honoured  as  a queen.  I will  come  then  Eibhlin 
when  the  winter  storms  are  over  and  bear  thee  away.” 

“ And  must  I weep  through  the  long  and  frozen  winter 
having  no  word  of  my  true  love  and  fearing  for  his  life.  Oh 
Brian  I did  not  think  you  could  be  so  patient  !” 

“ Eibhlin  the  snow  is  beginning  to  fall  and  the  winds  are 
chill.  The  way  is  far  and  very  dangerous.” 

“ The  snow  will  cover  our  flight  and  I reck  not  of  danger. 
Harder  I would  deem  it  to  be  left  lonely  here.  Take  me  over 
Shannon  Brian,  when  it  is  as  you  have  said  like  a floor  of  ice 
for  our  passing. 

“ Come  then,”  said  Brian,  “ but  how  can  you  pass  through 
that  festal  company  unobserved.” 

“ If  your  steed  was  nearer,  from  this  window  Brian,  I think 
I could  come  taking  some  care  into  your  arms.” 

She  sat  as  she  spoke  on  the  window  ledge  that  went  low 
near  the  floor  of  the  room  the  panes  opened  in  the  midst,  so 
very  easily  would  she  come  through  and  holding  by  the  sill  ; 
lowered  with  care  her  small  feet  to  Brian’s  strong  shoulder 
where  he  sat  upon  his  black-maned  steed;  then  his  strong  hands 
were  raised  to  hold  her,  and  in  a moment  she  was  safe  in 
shelter  near  his  heart. 

The  fiddles  and  pipes  made  merriment  so  loud,  that  none 
heard  the  least  sound  of  a horse’s  hoof-tread,  as  one  went  by 
the  house  and  away  towards  the  wood  ; bnt  it  was  guided  to  go 
quietly,  and  the  soft  snow  aided,  quickly  too  the  flakes  whirled 
down  and  hid  all  track  of  the  way  the  horse  went.  Indeed, 
none  guessed  that  any  had  gone  riding  away,  for  even  when 
Eibhlin  was  missed  her  mother  who  sought  her  in  her  room 
made  no  ado,  deeming  that,  perhaps,  she  had  stolen  forth  but 
not  far,  but  merely  to  be  safe,  from  the  unwelcome  wooing  of 
the  Puritan  Captain,  at  the  fireside  of  some  friend’s  house.  Her 
father  made  question  but  “Hush,”  the  mother  said  with  her 
finger  to  her  lip,  “ let  him  think  that  her  head  aches  and  she  has 
gone  to  rest,  he  must  not  know  that  she  is  so  unwilling  to  be 
his  bride.  She  has  stolen  away,  no  doubt,  to  be  with  old  Brigid 
her  nurse,  who  will  humour  her,  and  incite  her  to  rebel  against 
us  and  speak  highly  to  her  pleasing,  of  that  landless  rogue, 
Brian  Connell.” 

It  w’as  midnight  ere  Eibhlin  was  sought,  and  her  flight  known; 
so  was  it  that  there  was  no  pursuit.  In  the  dim  light  of  the 
Christmas  dawning  the  black  steed  came  at  last  to  the  doorway 
of  a strong  fair  house  over  the  Connaught  border,  between  a 
mountain  and  the  moor. 

All  through  the  cold  night  of  snow  that  brave  steed  had 
galloped  onward  bearing  Brian  and  his  bride.  Moorland  and 
mountain,  and  the  broad  frozen  Shannon  had  been  crossed 
and  now  the  tall  outlaw  leaped  from  his  saddle,  and  lifting 
Eibhlin  in  his  arms,  bore  her  straight  into  the  firelight,  and  set 
her  in  his  lady  mother’s  chair,  for  the  latter  had  risen  in 
wonder  at  this  strange  home-coming.  All  through  the  night, 
watch  and  ward  had  been  kept,  for  they  knew  that  Brian  had 
gone  on  an  adventure  of  danger,  yet  were  all  these  utterly 
astonished  to  see  the  lovely  lady,  sitting  pale  and  speechless, 
with  their  young  master’s  widowed  mother  leaning  over  her, 
whilst  Brian  knelt  and  clasped  and  kissed  the  little  frozen 


hands  that  had  clung  to  him  so  bravely  through  all  that  long 
wild  ride.  The  mother  shook  the  snow  from  her  hair,  and 
heaped  great  wolf-skins  round  her,  and  made  her  partake  oE 
Spanish  wine  till  at  length  the  joy  and  good  cheer  brought  her 
back  to  happy  life. 

She  blushed,  as  she  looked  upon  Brian,  till  the  face  that  had 
been  pale,  was  like  a lovely  rose.  “ Came  there  ever  a bride 
to  thy  clan  as  I have  come  by  my  own  pleading.” 

“ Never  yet,  Eibhlin,  nor  ever  another  so  brave  and  so 
desired.”  Iris  Olkyrn. 


MEMOIR  OF 

HENRY  JOY  M‘CRACKEN. 

By  the  Late  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D., 

Author  of  “ The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irish- 
men,” &c. 

CHAPTER  I.  (Continued). 

Ballymena,  a town  of  some  importance,  a few  miles 
to  the  north,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  people,  and  a 
junction  with  these  was  considered  desirable  as  the 
only  means  of  retrieving  the  loss  which  the  recent 
disasters  had  occasioned. 

To  Ballymena  it  was  then  resolved  they  should  march, 
but  it  was  a difficult  task  to  hold  men  together  after 
defeat,  when  privations  hourly  increased,  and  the  ardour 
of  their  spirit  was  broken.  M'Cracken  took  post  on  the 
lofty  Slemish  with  about  one  hundred  men.  Here  en- 
compassed by  a force  of  four  hundred  disciplined  troops, 
he  prepared  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field,  when  the 
British  Commander,  Colonel  Clavering,  proposed  terms 
of  capitulation.  These  terms  were  full  amnesty  on 
delivering  up  four  of  their  chiefs,  for  whom  he  personally 
offered  a reward  of  four  hundred  pounds.  This  proposal 
was  spurned  by  the  band  of  M'Cracken  with  proper 
feelings  of  indignation,  and  offered  a reward  of  £^oo  for 
the  capture  of  Clavering,  living  or  dead. 

Whether  this  gallant  officer  considered  it  imprudent 
to  attack  men  whom  circumstances  had  rendered  desper- 
ate, or  whether  in  consideration  of  the  nature  of  their 
position  affording  facilities  for  a protracted  warfare,  he  was 
induced  to  adopt  precautionary  measures.  He  certainly 
did  not  exhibit  a very  soldierly  line  of  conduct. 
M'Cracken  continued  to  occupy  the  hights,  and  when  no 
prospect  appeared  of  forcing  him  from  his  position. 
Clavering  threatened  to  fire  the  surrounding  country  in 
retaliation  for  the  obstinate  resistance  of  a handful  of 
brave  and  determined  men. 

M'Cracken  yielded  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  what 
the  force  of  his  enemy  could  not  have  obtained,  and  he 
withdrew  from  the  heights,  his  little  band  considerably 
reduced  from  fatigue  and  the  privations  of  a mountain 
campaign.  He  indulged  for  a time  the  hope  of  penetrat- 
ing to  Wicklow  or  Kildare,  but  finding  this  impracti- 
cable, he  recommended  his  followers  to  provide  for  their 
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personal  safety.  With  seven  friends  he  proceeded  to  the 
lesser  Collin,  and  haflled  by  a masterly  mananivre  the 
vigilance  of  a corps  that  hung  on  his  retreat,  but  was 
unable  to  impede  his  march. 

This  manoeuvre  though  simple,  evinced  the  military 
tact  of  the  leader,  and  impressed  the  enemy  with  the 
idea  that  his  numbers  were  more  formidable.  Favoured 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  they  appeared  at  intervals 
on  different  hills,  exhibiting  at  one  time  the  hurried 
march  of  men  stripped  to  almost  their  shirts,  while  the 
portion  of  their  clothes  of  which  they  had  disencumbered 
themselves,  being  affixed  to  poles,  presented  to  the  enemy 
in  another  direction  the  appearance  of  an  additional  force, 
these  were  again  as  quickly  removed,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  change  and  the  velocity  of  his  movements  were  suc- 
cessful in  distracting  the  enemy’s  attention,  who  fearing 
to  press  too  closely ,|remaiend  at  a secure  distance,  while 
he  carried  off  his  little  band  in  safety  despite  a yeomanry 
force  of  fifty  men.  But  the  hour  of  his  destiny  was  at 
hand. 

The  same  humble  individual  who  in  every  desperate 
crisis  was  looked  to  by  the  leaders  for  assistance,  was 
called  on  by  M'Cracken,  and  was  followed  by  him  in  his 
march  on  Antrim,  and  in  his  flight  after  defeat,  with  his 
usual  fidelity  to  those  who  trusted  in  him.  The  account 
of  the  movement  from  the  time  of  M'Cracken’s  appoint- 
ment to  the  period  of  his  defeat  at  Antrim  and  his  arrest, 
which  follows,  was  drawn  up  by  James  Hope,  the  person 
above  referred  to,  and  presented  to  us  with  the  intimation 
that  he  “ wanted  no  publicity  for  any  acts  of  his,  nor  did 
he  wish  for  any  concealment  of  his  sentiments,  he  never 
was  an  advocate  for  the  secrecy  of  opinion,  and  saw  no 
reason  to  withhold  his  name  from  any  thing  he  had 
written  or  yet  might  write.” 

(To  BE  Continued). 


Notes  and  News. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 


INCE  our  last  number  was  published, circumstances 
have  arisen  which  will  focus  the  attention  of 
the  whole  civilised  world,  on' the  methods  which 
1 England  adopts  to  combat  the  Irish  struggle  for 
' Nationality.  We  often  hear  allusions  in  the 

Press,  and  from  the  pulpit  and  platform,  to  “ the  Englishman’s 
love  of  fair  play  and  it  is  a matter  of  astonishment  to  us 
how  such  a preposterous  claim  can  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
English  character.  We  have  had  seven  centuries  experience 
of  English  dealings  in  this  country,  and  the  record  is  one 
black  with  treachery.  Think  of  the  treaties  they  have  made 
and  broken  ; of  the  poison  draughts  they  have  administered  to 
Irish  warriors  whom  “ they  feared  to  meet  with  steel and, 
above  all,  of  the  spies  and  informers  who  have  been  the  chief 
weapons  used  by  them  in  their  contest  with  Irish  valour. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  a school  of  historical 
painters  of  sufficient  eminence  to  claim  hanging  space  in 
European  galleries  for  pictures  representing  some  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  incidents.  The  massacre  of  M ullaghmast,  and  of 


Rathlin,  Island  Magee,  and  Drogheda  ; the  torture  of  Anne 
Devlin ; Captain  Armstrong  fondling  the  children  of  the 
Sheares  ; Major  Sirr  administering  spiritual  comfort  to 
Robert  Emmet’s  betrothed  and  stealing  her  love-letters  ; 
James  Blake  poisoning  O’Donnell  at  the  behest  of  a great 
English  statesman  ; the  informer  of ’67  kneeling  before  God’s 
altar  beside  Boyle  O’Reilly.  The  scenes  to  be  depicted  are 
unending,  for  England’s  infamy  seems  to  be  without  limit,  and 
in  this  century  of  civilization  the  informer’s  trade  seems  to  have 
developed  into  a science  only  the  more  diabolical. 

Wedonotgrumble  against  Englandformerelyemployingspies, 
every  nation  in  Europe  does  so.  It  is  a necessary  part  of  war 
and  of  national  defence,  and  the  role  of  a spy  or  scout  can  be 
played  with  desperate  courage  and  without  dishonour  ; but 
England  has  made  a speciality  of  employing  the  vilest  and 
meanest  class  of  informer,  namely,  the  man  who  becomes  a 
perjured  conspirator,  and  who  aids  and  abets  in  making  plots 
so  that  he  may  be  paid  for  their  discovery,  and  who,  moreover, 
tries  to  induce  methods  of  violence  and  criminal  means  in  order 
to  descredit  an  organisation.  We  are  most  firmly  assured  that 
before  long  it  will  be  made  plain  to  the  whole  world  that  in  any 
case  where  the  honest  and  avowed  methods  of  the  men  of  ’67 
were  abandoned  for  the  methods  and  instruments  of  modern 
Anarchists,  this  was  done  through  the  instigation  of  the  British 
agents.  The  movement  of  ’67,  which  was  no  more  than  the 
outcome  of  the  preaching  of  the  Young  Irelanders,  was  without 
stain  of  crime  and  above  reproach.  The  organisation,  with 
more  success  than  all  the  coercion  acts  that  England  ever 
passed,  held  in  restraint  the  miserable  and  sorely  wronged 
peasantry  from  adopting  the  methods  of  agrarian  crime  which 
too  often  have  been  the  revenge  for  eviction  and  starvation. 

THE  AMNESTY  ASSOCIATION  OF  LONDON 
Has  taken  a bold  and  outspoken  attitude,  in  formulating  a 
remonstrance  against  the  use  of  manufacturers  of  crime  to 
penetrate  Irish-American  organizations.  The  recent  dynamite 
plot,  leaving  its  criminality  aside,  was  so  self-evidently  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  Ireland,  and  especially  of  the  Amnesty 
movement,  that  Irish  Nationalists  were  aghast  with  horror  at 
the  folly  of  it,  and  began  to  wonder  if  it  was  worth  their  while 
to  labour  in  the  cause  if  there  was  no  controlling  power  across 
the  Atlantic  strong  enough  to  hold  in  check  the  senseless  and 
desperate  persons  who  could  plan  such  an  enterprise.  It  is 
now  plain  as  daylight  that  it  is  not  misguided  patriotism, 
but  English  treachery  which  is  responsible  for  this  latest 
dynamite  scare,  and  that  the  main  object  of  the  conspirators 
was  to  decredit  the  Irish  cause ; to  alienate  men  of  intelligence 
and  ability  at  home  from  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  Irish 
in  America  ; and,  finally,  to  have  a pretext  for  an  investigation 
in  London  into  Irish  disaffection  generally. 

THE  INFORMER  JONES 

Who  figures  in  the  case,  and  who  is  the  latest  addition  to 
England’s  noble  army  of  ruffiians,  seems  to  be  a less  interest- 
ing character  in  many  ways  than  Le  Caron,  Piggot,  and  Carey, 
his  latest  predecessors.  As  far  as  his  revelations  have  gone, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  succeeded  in  penetrating  far  into 
the  confidence  of  Irish-Americans.  His  evidence  so  far 
is  a r-ehash  of  the  almost  too  plain  speech  of  Transatlantic 
newspapers.  No  spy  was  necessary  to  discover  the  fact  that 
the  liberation  of  Ireland  is  still  aimed  at  by  the  exiles  abroad. 
From  what  is  related  of  this  Jones  by  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  interview  with  him,  it  seems  certain,  that  he 
cannot  be  the  guiding  spirit  in  this  business.  Scotland  Yard 
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would  hardly  throw  away  a first-rate  and  essential  spy  at  this 
stage  in  the  proceedings.  When  a trick  can  be  taken  without 
a trump-card,  it  is  of  course  held  back,  and  we  may  be  sure 
there  is 

A KNAVE  IN  RESERVE. 

The  Evening  Telegraph  of  Dublin,  which  seems  to  have  a lot 
of  special  information  on  this  matter,  says  it  is  prepared  to 
prove  that  Jones  attempted  to  plant  dynamite  in  Dublin  ; in 
its  columns  there  appeared  also  an  account  of  the  spy’s  pre- 
cedents. He  is  said  to  be  a native  of  Co.  Cavan  (Killeshandra?), 
and  of  respectable  parentage,  respectable  that  is  according  to 
social  distinctions.  The  Evening  Telegraph  also  published  an 
amusing  account  of  an  experience  Jones  had  when  posing  as  a 
patriot,  during  his  visit  to  Ireland.  “ He  insinuated  himself,” 
writes  the  correspondent  of  this  paper  “ into  a select  literary 
coterie,  where  by  a strange  coincidence  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation happened  to  be  the  Opera.  Shemtis  O'Brien,  which  all 
present  except  Jones  had  seen  a couple  of  days  before.  A lively 
description  was  given  of  Mr.  Joseph  O’Meara’s  matchless  acting 
as  Mick  Murphy,  the  informer,  especially  in  the  scene  where  he 
went  whining  after  the  English  officer  for  his  reward  and 
complained,  “ The  neighbours  all  regar-rd  me  as  a sna-a-a-ake.’’ 
A lady  present  actually  chanted  this  line  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Jones,  showing  how  the  quiver  of  the  vocalist’s  voice  and  his 
gesture  suggested  the  wriggle  of  the  serpent,  and  finally  asked 
his  opinion  if  the  opera  was  likely  to  take  well  in  America.’’ 
The  Shemus  O'Brien  company  which  so  lately  has  had  the 
honour  of  appearing  before  the  Viceroy,  Chief  Secretary,  and 
other  representatives  of  Castle  rule,  will  all  be  pleased  to  know 
that  brilliant  as  was  their  triumph  on  the  occasion  of  the  Gaiety’s 
silver  jubilee,  a bigger  triumph  awaits  them  in  America.  We 
have  it  on  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Jones  and  so — 

MIKE  MURPHY  CAN  MAKE  HIS  MIND  EASY. 

The  opera  of  Shemus  O'Brien  was  indeed  an  object  lesson 
and  yet  it  scarcely  touched  on  the  brutality  and  tyranny  which 
characterised  the  conduct  of  the  English  soldiery  in  ’98.  The 
captain  who  captured  and  held  the  court-martial  on  Shemus  is 
. represented  as  disgusted  with  the  work  he  was  called  on  to 
perform.  He  shrank  with  loathing  from  the  touch  of  the 
informer  and  was  full  of  compassion  for  the  brave  rebel.  The 
typical  English  captain  of  ’98  would  have  hanged  Father 
O’Flynn  and  half  the  company  for  aiding  the  escape  of  Shemus^ 
but  then  we  must  remember  that  this  opera  was  written  in  the 
first  instance  for  a London  audience,  and  the  author  was  bound 
to  make  the  captain  an  exceptionally  humane  young  man. 

HOW  TO  HELP  THE  SHAN  VAN  VOCHT. 

In  completing  a year’s  work  we  wish  to  thank  those  who 
have  helped  us  in  any  way.  Our  Nationalist  friends  in  Belfast 
who  rally  to  our  aid,  and  help  us  through  the  troubles  of  pub- 
lishing day;  our  contributors,  many  of  whom  are  busy  literary 
workers,  and  whose  writings,  when  given  to  us,  are  given  foj. 
love  of  the  Good  Cause.  For  the  sake  of  that  Good  Cause  we 
would  appeal  to  our  friends  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  put  oui" 
little  paper  in  a flourishing  and  unassailable  position  through 
the  coming  year.  Think  how  easy  it  would  be  to  double  the 
number  of  our  subscribers.  If  each  one  who  gets  the  Shan 
and  thinks  well  of  it  were  to  find  a friend  to  take  it,  the  feat 
would  be  accomplished.  We  can  now  supply  blank  subscription 
forms  for  this  purpose.  Then  let  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
purchase  a copy  at  a news  agents,  buy  an  extra  copy  of  the 
Christmas  number,  since  it  is  given  at  the  usual  price.  One 
half-penny  stamp  will  send  it  to  your  friends  abroad  in  time  for 


Christmas  morning,  and  be  sure  our  little  paper  with  its  beauti- 
ful poem  “ Christmas  and  Ireland  ” by  a famed  poet,  and  its 
National  gteeting  in  the  old  tongue,  by  the  president  of  the 
Gaelic  League,  would  be  as  welcome  as  a shamrock  from  the 
sod  of  Ireland^itself.  This,  good  friends,  will  be  as  pleasing  to 
the  Editor  and  Secretary  as  if  every  one  of  you  sent  us  an  indi- 
vidual greeting.  It  will  be,  in  fact,  a way  of  sending  us  a 
Christmas  card  by  proxy,  and  encouraging  us  to  look  forward 
into  a prosperous  New  Year. 


©tbcr  people's  ©pinions. 



E are  glad  to  find  that  the  opening  of  our  pages 
to  subjects  of  debate  seems  to  have  met  with 
approval,  and  that  Mr.  J.  Connolly’s  paper, 
“ Can  Irish  Republicans  be  Politicians  ?” 
has  attracted  considerable  attention.  We  quote  below 
opinions  which  have  been  volunteered  on  the  subject. 
The  first  paragraph  is  a brief  extract  from  an  article 
dealing  fully  with  Mr.  Connolly’s  ideas,  and  which  we 
regret  we  cannot  publish  in  full — 

“ Not  since  the  days  of  young  Ireland,  if  even  then, 
has  there  appeared  so  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
truly  National,  a programme  as  Mr.  Connolly  has  now 
outlined.  . . . The  young  Ireland  and  Fenian 

movements  aimed  at  a higher  and  nobler  ideal,  but  the 
means  they  adopted  were  defective.  The  then  leaders 
seemed  not  to  have  realised  the  fact  that  they  could 
agitate  Independence  as  well  as  fight  for  it.  In  the 
programme  which  Mr.  Connolly  has  put  forward,  the 
Irish  people  would  take  their  rightful  place  in  determin- 
ing the  policy  of  their  representatives,  whether  in  or  out 
of  Parliament.  The  would-be  M.P.,  P.L.G.,  or  T.C. 
who  shrank  from  the  Republican  programme  would  be 
brushed  aside  to  make  room  for  an  upholder  of  the  more 
advanced— the  only  real  Nationalism.” 

An  VaDuier. 

Here  is  another  opinion  which  we  advance  on  its  own 
merits  : — “ No  more  important  subject  could  be  brought 
forward  at  present  than  the  question  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  Irish  political  movement  to  the  National  move- 
ment proper.  The  prospects  of  the  Irish  cause  in  the 
immediate  future  depend  not  at  all  on  the  predominance 
of  any  one  of  the  three  Parliamentary  parties  being 
established,  but  on  the  subordination  of  all  three  to  a 
force  outside  Parliament.  The  cause  of  Irish 
freedom,  as  ^Volfe  Tone,  as  John  Mitchel  under- 
stood it,  cannot  be  advocated  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  leader  of  the  Irish  race  in 
future,  must  never  stand  there  to  risk  as  the  last 
Parliamentary  Chieftain  did  the  chances  of  meeting 
insubordination  brought  about  by  the  interference 
of  English  statesmen.  The  people  must  be  made 
to  cease  to  regard  the  election  of  a person  to  the 
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status  of  M.P.,  as  the  highest  honour  they  can  confer 
on  him.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  it  absolutely 
necessary,  that  even  in  the  British  Parliament,  Ireland 
should  be  represented  by  men  who  desire  her  freedom, 
who  will  do  nothing  to  compromise  her  honour.  No 
soldier  of  the  designed  Republic  should  be  sent  there, 
but  every  man  of  the  Irish  Party  should  be,  without 
doubt,  a future  loyal  citizen  and  subject.  The  Irish 
Party  must  not  be  in  a position  to  accept  on  behalf  of 
the  Nation  any  compromise  or  half  measure.  We 
would  have  them,  in  fact,  absolutely  abandon  the 
Home  Rule  agitation,  and  confine  their  efforts  to 
advancing  Ireland’s  material  welfare,  helping  her  to 
grow  strong  for  the  struggle,  which,  be  it  near  or  far,  is 
now  inevitable.  We  want,  in  fact,  energetic,  honour- 
able Irishmen,  who  will  guard  the  interests  of  Ireland  in 
Westminster,  looking  to  have  her  liberty  achieved  else- 
where.— Shemus. 

More  interesting  than  these  views  anonymously  ad- 
vanced is  a pronouncement  from  a paper  officially  repre- 
senting a section  of  the  Parliamentarians,  by  which  we 
are  informed  that  if  the  people  are  tired  of  constitution- 
alism their  present  “leaders  ” (i.e.,  of  the  Independent 
party)  would  not  be  unwilling  to  guide  them  on  other 
and  more  advanced  lines.  A more  open  declaration 
appears  in  the  same  paper,  United  Ireland  of  Nov.  28th, 
to  this  effect. 

The  Irish  people  should  do  well  to  consider  if  any  hope  can 
be  longer  placed  in  Parliamentarianism.  ...  Do  we  advocate 
a recrudescence  of  F enianism  ? N ot  exactiy.  It  would  be  rash 
and  perhaps  unheroic  to  call  upon  people  through  the  columns 
of  a newspaper  to  take  up  arms  when  none  are  to  be  had  or 
likely  to  be  had ; but  we  really  think  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  use  in  keeping  faith  in  Constitutionalism,  and  that  it  is  time 
to  let  “ all  whom  it  may  concern  know  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
are  not  willing  to  turn  their  thoughts  away  from  the  vision  of  a 
free  Ireland.  . . . Let  us  therefore  have  the  courage  of  the 
Fenians.  Let  us  have  their  high  ideals,  and  if  we  are  to 
deserve  the  name  of  patriots  let  us  strive  to  be  like  the  men  of 
’67,  true.  God-fearing,  righteous,  fearless,  self-sacrificing,  and 
self  reliant.” 


Dark  Rosaleen. 


^HE  following  is  a Donegal  version  of  the  Gaelic  song 
familiar  to  English  readers  through  Mangan's 
famous  translation.  Except  the  metre,  this  version  has 
little  in  common  with  those  printed  in  the  “ Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Munster.”  Neither  does  it  contain  any  trace 
of  the  older  political  song  from  which  it  is  believed  to  be 
taken.  It  is  a simple  love  song  in  simple  language,  and 
very  beautiful  in  its  way.  It  was  dictated  to  me  by  Mr 
John  M'Geehin,  N.T.,  Millside;— 


ROISE  DHUIBH. 

A Róise,  dá  máb  liom  thú  nar  bh'  aoibhin  duit, 

Is  deas  a chealgfainn  do  leanbh  ban,  dá  mbéidheadh  sé  gul, 
I n-Albain  dá  gcastaoi  sinn  i ndé  no  ndiú, 

Sgeul  cinnte  sin  nach  bhfillfimid  araon  gan  guth. 


A Róise  bhinn  mhothar,  's  is  ailne  m6in, 

Tar  ann  mo  thóraidh-se  go  brónach  má  's  áil  leat  é ; 

A locbran  udaigh  togthar  i lár  an  lae, 

'S  gur  bh'  i an  phóg  sin  Dia  Domhnaigh  a bhásaigh  mó. 

Marbh  mise  a bhradaigh  ! ’s  nar  bha  eadail  duit, 

Agus  go  bhfuil  m’  anam  istigh  a gheall  ort,  ’s  chan  i ndé  nó  ndiú, 
D'  fhág  tú  me  lag-anmann  gan  gne  gan  chruth ; 

Rin'  tú  feall  orm  sul  mar  dhearbbaigh  mó  mó  thréarthaidh  dhuit. 

A Róise  an  cúl  dualaigh,  a 's  na  gruaige  tiúgh 
’Nuas  le  do  ghualannaibh  mar  bhláth  na  sruth, 

Chuala  mé  do  thuaraisg,  's  chan  i ndé  nó  nditi, 

'S  gur  a dbul  i bhfuaradh  ionnam  gach  uile  uair  atá  mó  Róise  Dbuibh 

Tá  reult  ins  na  speurthaibh  leis  a ndortar  fuil, 

Tiucfaidh  an  Erne  ’nna  tonnaibh  treuna  agus  raobfar  cnoic 
Raobfar  Cairntéine  agu*  na  móintidh  ’lig, 

I n-amharc  Eireann  sul  a n-eugfaidh  si  mo  Róise  Dhuibh. 

Ta  reult  ins  na  speurthaibh  i n-imil  na  ceó, 

A 's  a leitheid  ni  ’l  i n Eirinn,  a’s  ni  bhéidh  go  deó ; 

A chruithneacht  ar  mhnáibh  Eireann,  agus  a phlúr  ban  óg, 

A ’s  gur  léigheas  ar  an  deudadh  cia  bhlasfadh  do  phóg. 

Tá  mé  éadtrom  ann  mó  cheudfadhaibh,  ’s  tá  mo  chroídhe  d&  lot, 
Táim  i dtionnscnadh  coinsinsium,  a mhíle  stór.  le  seal 
Or  na  Fraince  dá  bhfaghainn  gan  roinneadh  gan  do  phóg  ni  '1  gar 
Do  bhéilin  cruinn  deas.  is  mile  milse  e 'na  stor  na  mbeach. 

Tá  mé  iomarbhaigheach  ann  mo  inntinn  ar  nós  fear  meisg, 

Tá  nidh  eigin  do  mo  bhuaidhreadh,  ’s  tá  mé  ’gcomhnuidhei  mbruid; 
Tá  guth  na  n-eun  ag  gul  ’s  ag  geur-ghul  íá  mo  loiteadh  go  tiúgh, 

’S  gur  áil  liom  féin  bheith  ag  siúbbal  an  tslóibhe  le  mo  Róise  Dbuibh. 

Craobh  an  áighe  na  cuir  i gcás  mé  fá  ar  eirigh  dhuit, 

Nó  tá  brathair  duit  ar  sáile,  ’s  ag  triall  thar  mhuir 
Tiucfaidh  do  phardím  ó’n  Phápa,  ’s  ó’n  Rdimh  anoir, 

'S  ni  spárailfear  fíon  Spáinneach  ar  mo  Rdise  Dhuibh. 

Is  fada  an  réim  a leig  mé  léithe  ó ndé  go  ndiú, 

Trasna  an  tsléibhe,  a ’s  me  ’nna  diaidh  mar  seoladh  dhamh  ; 

Tars  au  Erne  go  dtug  si  léim  gidh  gur  mdr  a sruth. 

Mar  gae  gréine  ar  mhullach  sléibhe  go  bhuil  mo  Rose  Dhuibh. 

Dá  mbheidheadh  seisreach  agam  treabhfainn  i n-agbaidh  no  gcnoc 
Léighfinn  soisgeul  dé  ’n  aiffreann  do  mo  Róise  Dhuibh ; 

Pógfainn  a béilin  meala  thug  an  dige  dhamh 
A ’s  déanfainn  cleas  ar  righ  na  gcleasann  do  mo  Roise  Dhuibh. 

Tá  aghaidh-fionn  geal  glégeal  is  ailne  méin, 

A bhfuil  céad  grádh  agam  fein  uirri  thrid  lár  mo  chroidhe  : 

Eulaidh  liom-sa  a chead-shearc  agus  fág  an  tir, 

A ’s  má  ’s  féidir  é déanfaidh  mise  bainrioghan  diot. 

Is  deise  i ’na  bláth  na  Béalteine,  mó  Roise  Dhubh 
Is  báine  i ’na  bláth  na  háirne  ins  an  maidin  moch 
Tá  a gruaidh  áluinn  mar  rós  i ngarrdha,  na  bláth  na  sriith 
Ta  lile  deas  a ’s  com  clairsigh  ag  mo  Roise  Dhuibh. 

Notes. — Dá  gcasatoi=dá  geasfaidhe,  if  we  met,  i.e.,  if  we 
chanced  to  be  there.  Ndé  no  ndiú  : this  is  given  as  the  ending 
of  four  lines  in  the  song,  evidently  a substitution  for  the 
original  words.  Udaigh,  for  lid.  Chan,  the  Ulster  negative. 
Lag-anmaun,  perhaps  lag-anamah.  Sul  mar  dhearbhaigh  me 
mo  thréarthaidh  dhuit,  before  i proved  my  skill  or  exploits, 
i dtionnsenadh  coinsinsium,  in  the  beginning  of  consumption. 
Righ  na  gcleasann,  righ  nn  gcleas  would  be  the  ordinary  form 
here.  Bláth  na  south,  blossom  of  the  streams — meaning  not 
very  clear.— Mag  Fhionnlaoigh. 
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The  Song  of  Norna. 


I am  Norna  of  the  nut-brown  tressses, 

My  home  is  a hut  in  the  heart  of  the  wood, 
Where  a fairy  foot-fall  the  green  moss  presses, 
And  hid  in  the  branches  the  grey  doves  brood  ; 
Oh,  sweet  blows  the  wind  from  the  far-oif  nesses 
Where  the  sea  is  a silver  and  azure  flood  ! 

My  father  is  come  of  Heremon’s  stock. 

He  is  soft  as  flour,  he  is  hard  as  rock  : 

His  blood  for  his  friend,  his  brand  for  his  foe  : 

Ah,  this  pagan  law,  ’tis  a thing  of  woe  ! 

How  shall  we  plead  for  pardon — we 

Whose  sins  are  the  grains  of  the  sands  of  the  sea, 

While  the  ineffaceable  words  are  writ 

“The  judgment  ye  give — ye  are  judged  by  it.” 

My  mother  is  born  of  a Bardie  race  ; 

Amergin  looks  thro’  her  mystic  eyes, 

Fergus  the  Druid  broods  in  her  face. 

Or  Ollav  Fodhla  the  Mighty  and  Wise, 

Lore  and  love  in  her  heart  abide. 

She  is  cunning  as  Mave  and  kind  as  Bride. 

The  wood-doves  feed  from  her  milken  hand  ; 

She  passed  the  she-wolf  by  without  scaith 
That  robbed  the  graves  in  Emania’s  land 
And  scattered  the  bones  in  its  track  of  death. 
Her  foster-mother  beheld  her  wraith 
Walking  the  meads  on  a morn  of  May, 

There  is  in  Eire  an  ancient  faith 
That  who  so  is  seen  hath  a long,  long  day. 

If  she  shall  be  warm  when  I am  cold 
Praise  be  to  Christ,  a thousand-fold  ! 

Under  the  eaves  of  our  oaken  house 
The  bee-hives  range  in  a golden  row, 

The  hum  of  the  bee  is  murmurous 

From  the  peep  of  dawn  till  the  light  is  low. 
Once  when  I was  a little  child 

A pale  young  friar  went  down  this  way, 

His  look  was  tender,  his  mouth  was  mild, 

He  was  worn  with  walking  a winter’s  day. 

My  mother  bade  him  to  tarry  with  her, 

(I  watched  them  out  of  a corner  dim) 

To  and  fro  in  a kindly  stir 
She  went  preparing  good  cheer  for  him. 

The  ale  foamed  white  at  the  vessel’s  rim. 

The  ruddy  salmon  once  swam  in  Lough  Neagh, 
The  rolls  of  butter  were  long  and  slim — 

The  friar  sighed  as  he  turned  away. 

“ The  will  of  God  is  my  only  meat. 

Of  your  pleasant  feast  I may  not  eat. 

Good  fare  for  a sinner  is  wheaten  bread. 

Give  me  a crust,  but  alive  or  dead. 

The  blessing  of  Christ  be  upon  your  head  !” 

She  hied  her  away  to  the  dairy  shelf. 

There  stood  a jar  of  the  finest  honey 
Won  from  the  bees  when  the  days  were  sunny. 
Stored  away  from  the  children’s  pelf. 

She  poured  on  the  bread  the  amber  streams  ; 

“ Hereby  no  church’s  fast  you  break.” 
(Jealous  I watched  from  my  corner  dim). 
Gratefully  did  the  monk  partake. 


“Benedicamus  !”  he  rose  and  went 

Signing  each  hive  as  he  passed  it  by 
With  the  sign  of  the  Rood  benificent  ; 

Since  then  our  harvests  do  multiply.  • 

And  every  hincj,  that  passes  the  door 
Is  gladdened  with  share  of  the  dulcet  store. 

I am  Norna  of  the  nut-brown  tresses, 

Cathair  my  lover  is  a prince  of  Saul, 

No  red  stag  roams  in  the  wildernesses 

With  statelier  mien  than  he  treads  the  hall. 

His  hair  is  yellow  as  a leaf  in  autumn. 

His  eyes  are  bright  as  the  stars  in  frost. 

Virtue  and  prayer  his  mother  taught  him. 

His  father  learned  him  to  lead  a host. 

He  is  slow  to  strike,  he  is  swift  to  pardon. 

He  is  loath  to  meddle  in  contentious  strife. 

More  kind  his  mouth  is,  more  rich  his  geurdon 
To  him  who  saves,  than  who  takes  a life. 

He  is  fearless  as  Dathi  in  brawl  or  battle. 
Single-handed  he  fought  with  a score 
When  Donald  Mac  Art  stole  Bard  Ethell’s  cattle — 
Donald  Mac  Art  did  steal  no  more. 

They  say  I’m  not  fit  for  a warrior’s  wife. 

That  my  heart  is  craven,  my  spirit  weak. 

That  I pale  at  the  war-cry  and  dread  the  strife  : 

Verily,  'tis  the  truth  they  speak  ! 

For  my  heart  doth  sicken  at  sight  of  blood 
And  the  man  turned  beast  in  his  savage  mood. 

0 Bard,  that  singeth  of  the  clans  out-faring. 

And  laudeth  the  might  of  the  steady  stroke. 

When  brother  smites  brother  with  axe  unsparing. 

As  the  hewer  hacks  at  the  senseless  oak. 

You  hear  but  the  breeze  in  the  banners  singing. 

You  hear  but  the  hiss  of  the  arrows  winging. 

You  see  but  the  flash  of  the  quivering  steel. 

Your  brain  cannot  think,  your  heart  cannot  feel. 

Columcillie,  in  his  passionate  youth. 

Lifted  the  sword  between  North  and  South. 

Sinning,  he  stood  on  the  bloody  heath. 

The  vultures  darkened  the  morning  light. 

Like  a wind  went  the  sob  of  the  hard-drawn  breath, 
The  ruddy  face  grew  ashen-white. 

The  hero  of  the  resistless  blade 
Looked  on  his  work — and  was  afraid  ! 

Sore  was  his  penance,  long  and  sore. 

Banished  to  far  Iona’s  shore. 

Strike  for  the  right  if  strike  you  must. 

But  glory  not  in  the  pride  of  war. 

The  body  your  stroke  hath  scattered  to  dust 
You  shall  answer  to  God  therefor. 

See  that  your  battle-cause  be  just ! 

Cathair  knows  that  1 am  no  coward. 

The  blood  of  Heremon  never  ran  cold. 

1 climbed  the  hill  when  the  thick  snow  showered 
To  find  the  lamb  that  forsook  the  fold. 

Waist-high  1 walked  thro'  the  roaring  river 

To  bring  the  priest  to  a dying  man, 

I tended  old  Maureen  in  the  plague  of  fever 
When  she  lay  forsaken  of  her  own  clan. 

I am  Norna  of  the  nut-brown  tresses. 

And  I love  my  lover,  the  chief  of  Saul ; 
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I would  not  p.trt  with  his  kind  caresses 
To  hold  all  Erin  in  willing  thrall. 

One  enemy  in  all  Enu  I have, 

Thafs  the  yyrl  wh&d  wile  him  away  from  me  ; 

Yet  even  her,  for  Christ’s  sake,  I’d  save 
From  danger  and  death  hy  land  or  sea. 

Alice  Furlong. 


Marking  Down  an  Informer. 


The  Dynamite  scare  of  1896,  now  being  worked 
for  all  it  is  worth,  by  the  experts  of  Scotland 
Yard,  and  the  suspicion  that  those  responsible 
for  organising  it  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
police  agents,  reminds  us  grey-beards  of  the  exciting 
times  of  long  ago,  and  the  employment  of  the  agent- 
provocateur  in  Ireland  of  the  seventies. 

The  Fenian  times  were  prolific  in  the  number  of  low 
caste  informers  which  they  produced,  and  amongst  the 
lowest  of  these  pests  was  a fellow  called  Moran,  the  son 
of  a celebrated  piper,  whose  principal  place  of  domicile 
happened  to  be  Westport  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  The 
Fenian  Brotherhood  of  Mayo  could  not  well  tell  where 
the  governing  authorities  procured  all  their  information, 
and  though  some  suspected  Moran  no  individual  could 
produce  proof  sufficient  to  proclaim  him  guilty.  How- 
ever the  majority  of  the  young  men  Avere  convinced  of 
his  falseness,  and  they,  having  received  permission  from 
their  superiors,  determined  to  lay  a trap  to  catch  the  in- 
former. It  was  well  known  that  the  authorities  were 
more  than  anxious  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  stores 
of  arms  presumed  to  be  stacked  by  the  Brotherhood 
in  some  secure  and  secret  place.  As  usual  in  such 
cases  the  place  of  concealment  would  be  known  to 
only  a few  occupying  a high  grade  in  the  movement ; 
but  as  the  very  fact  of  having  to  keep  the  arms  clean 
necessitated  the  occasional  employment  of  a trusted 
member,  Moran  went  to  a world  of  trouble 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  a few  young  friends  of  the 
Centre.  Seemingly  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  ends, 
for  he  was  told  by  one  of  the  young  men  referred  to,  as 
a very  great  secret,  that  the  arms  were  hidden  in  Mr. 

P H ’s  garden  in  High  Street.  The  sleuth- 

hound,  eager  to  sell  his  knowledge,  never  paused  to 
reflect  that  a trick  was  being  played  upon  him,  but  hied 
in  haste  with  such  important  knowledge  to  his  employers, 
who  evidently  were  as  mean  as  himself.  The  appearance 

of  a squad  of  police  in  Mr.  P H ’s  garden  some 

short  time  afterwards  confirmed  the  Brotherhood  in 
their  suspicions  of  Moran  ; and  the  wrath  of  the  con- 
stabulary tvas  something  ludicrous  when  they  were 
compelled  to  dig  up  all  round  the  place.  Fierce  were 
the  curses  heaped  on  the  heads  of  all  informers,  the 
Westport  one  in  particular,  by  those  janissaries  of  Eng- 
land, while  the  people,  attracted  by  the  unusual  com- 


motion, were  amu.sed  spectators  of  the  treason-hunters 
futile  eflbrts.  After  this  incident  Moran  could  no  longer 
conceal  his  identity,  and  for  eight  or  nine  months 
subsequently  he  resided  in  the  police  barracks,  after 
which  he  went  to  America,  where,  though  masquerading 
under  an  assumed  name,  he  very  soon  encountered  the 
fate  reserved  for  informers.  This  wretch  was  employed 
as  an  agent  provocateur  by  a gentleman  who  holds  his 
head  very  high  among  the  aristocracy  of  Connaught, 
and  whose  name  is  presumed  to  be  a synonym  for 
honesty  and  probity.  He  procured  ;^6o  for  Moran 
when  the  latter  left  the  country. 

The  tales  told  of  the  rascalities  of  this  low  informer, 
and  of  the  methods  followed  by  him  in  his  calling  of 
agent  provocateur  are  very  numerous  indeed.  He  tried  to 
induce  the  Fenians  to  enter  into  several  plots,  apparently 
of  his  own  concoction,  but  fortunately,  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  Centre,  had  their  suspicions  of  the 
scoundrel  and  of  his  aristocratic  confrere.  The  decoy 
failed  in  every  instance  to  attract  the  quarry.  He  once 
made  an  effort  to  induce  the  Brotherhood  to  attack  and 
disarm  the  police  patrol  on  its  way  to  Ayle,  a country 
station.  Another  plan  of  his  was  to  get  the  Brother- 
hood to  attack  the  coastguard  station  at  Pigeon 
Point,  and  possess  themselves  of  the  arms  while  the 
men  were  paying  their  usual  weekly  visit  to  West- 
port.  In  each  of  those  cases  the  police  were  fully 
warned  ; in  fact,  they  were  so  positive,  that  the 
Pigeon  Point  affair  would  come  to  a head,  that  in 
the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  proposed  raid, 
the  coastguard  houses  were  packed  full  of  police. 
Each  policeman  had  served  out  to  him  a full  supply 
of  ammunition  for  the  express  purpose  of  shooting 
down  the  young  men,  who  would  probably  have 
responded  to  the  call  of  their  chief,  had  the  latter 
been  so  foolish  as  to  pay  heed  to  the  tempter’s 
voice. 

In  connection  with  Moran’s  residence  in  the  con- 
stabulary barracks,  an  incident  occurred,  which  reflects 
considerable  credit  on  the  policeman  immediately  con- 
cerned. It  seems  that  when  the  constable  in  question. 

Sub- constable  T came  into  the  mess-room  at 

dinner-time  he  found  Moran  sitting  at  table  with  the 

constabulary.  T at  once  objected  to  the  presence 

of  the  “damned  informer”  and  went  to  the  head- 
constable  and  inquired  if  he  had  ordered  this 
fellow  to  mess  with  the  men,  which  he  pointed  out  was 
contrary  to  the  police  regulations.  The  head  constable 
said  he  had  not,  and  then  each  of  the  men  was  questioned 
in  turn  as  to  the  presence  of  Moran  in  the  mess  room. 
Each  denied  that  he  had  brought  him  in,  and  ultimately, 

T insisting  on  his  withdrawal,  the  informer  was 

removed  to  a lumber  room,  fitted  up  for  his  reception, 
where  he  in  solitude  spent  the  remainder  of  his  unwelcome 
sojourn  in  the  constabulary  barrack. 

Croaghpatrick. 
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The  Tongue  of  the  Gael. 


Still  in  our  pleasant  valleys  and  on  our  mountains  grand, 

Along  our  rushing  rivers  and  by  the  wild  sea  shore — 

Loth  to  perish,  it  is  ling’ring  within  the  ancient  land. 

Where  it  sunk  and  swelled  to  harpings  in  the  glorious  days 
of  yore. 

The  soft  sweet  tongue  of  Erin — of  the  noble  Gaelic  race — 

That  from  Patrick’s  lips  flowed  smoothly  when  to  God  he 
won  our  sires. 

It  is  lingering  only  lingering,  oh,  bitter  black  disgrace  ! 

Be  our  portion  now  and  ever  if  our  country’s  speech  expires. 

It  has  not  yet  departed  from  out  the  storied  land. 

Where  oft  in  press  of  battle  it  drowned  the  clash  of  steel. 
When  Brian,  Hugh,  or  Phelim,  for  freedom  plied  the  brand, 
Loud  rang  o’er  foreign  war-cry  the  Gaelic  slogan  peal. 

At  Fontenoy  full  fiercely  it  burst  on  Saxon  ears. 

At  Tara  in  its  softness  it  charmed  as  harpers  sang. 

And  in  the  voice  of  Owen  it  nerved  the  Ulster  spears, 

When  by  the  A’ondhu’s  water  was  heard  the  battle-clang. 

We  hold  it  yet — the  heirloom  of  our  grand  Milesian  race. 

And  should  we  lose  that  heritage  eternal  be  our  shame. 

The  scorned  of  all  the  nations — how  can  Erin  lift  her  face, 

In  foreign  accents  feeble,  her  ancient  rights  to  claim  ? 

But  oh  ! this  must  not,  caitrtot  be,  while  still  in  Ireland  dwell 
True  sons  and  daughters  of  the  land  which  nursed  the  war- 
like Gael, 

Once  more  the  language  of  our  sires  shall  nobly,  sweetly  swell. 
With  a power  melodious,  worthy  of  our  own  old  Innisfail. 

Mo  lamh  dhuit  a bhrathair,*  and  take  my  hand  in  thine. 

And  pledge  yourself  with  me,  lad,  your  earnest  aid  to  give. 
To  save  the  sweet  old  language  of  your  motherland  and  mine 
That  as  in  the  past  it  flourished  so  in  the  future  it  may  live, 
A’s  tliu  a shiur  dhilis  t give  the  sweetness  of  your  voice. 

To  that  tongue  which  rich  in  music  from  your  lips  will  softly 
< flow 

Till  our  heroes,  saints,  and  sages,  in  high  heaven  shall  rejoice. 
That  their  Gaelic  sounds  in  Erin,  mar  do  bhiin  tarn  fadb.X 
Gaelic  League,  London.  Mac  Fingal. 

* My  hand  to  thee  brother,  t And  you  dear  sister.  | As  it 
was  in  olden  times. 

■ : . 

The  Fate  of  the  Geraldines. 

HE  two  great  masses  of  stone,  rearing  in  lonely 
defiance  of  time  and  clothed  with  sombre  ivy, 
are  all  that  remains  of  the  once  powerful  castle 
of  the  Geraldines  at  Maynooth.  That  old  ruin 
has  had  a singular  record  and  one  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  Ireland.  With  it  fell  a race  that 
had  grown  absolutely  Irish  in  sentiment  and  who  for 
many  a day  set  the  power  of  England  at  defiance. 

Under  Henry  HI,  the  Geraldines  held  princely  sway 
in  Maynooth.  They  kept  the  people  of  the  district  in 
some  sort  of  subjection,  not  by  force,  but  by  the  power 
of  sympathy,  for  the  peasantry  knew  that  the  inmates 


of  the  castle  belonged  far  more  to  themselves  than  to 
the  English  people,  whose  rule  they  were  supposed  to 
uphold.  In  fact,  they  had  explicitly  defied  the  royal 
authority. 

When  Henry  HI.  ascended  the  throne  he  determined 
to  crush  this  dangerous  house.  He  seized  their  head, 
the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  threw  him  into  prison.  This 
act  was  immediately  followed  by  a rising  of  his  followers, 
led  by  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  who  made  an  incursion 
into  the  Pale,  harrying  all  before  him.  But  swift  and 
bitter  revenge  followed  this  revolt.  Skeffington,  the 
new  Lord  Lieutenant,  had  brought  with  him  to  Ireland 
a train  of  artillery  which  until  then  had  been  unknown 
in  the  land.  With  this  the  walls  of  the  castle  were 
battered  down,  and  the  English  soldiers  rushed  in, 
slaying  everyone  whom  they  encountered.  In  a short 
time  the  garrison  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  When  the 
English  left  the  county,  the  once  proud  stronghold  was 
a silent  heap  of  smoking  ruins. 

Over  those  ruins  shortly  afterwards  an  old  peasant 
was  walking,  fearfully  bewailing  in  the  rich  Gaelic 
speech  the  fall  of  that  mighty  race.  He  looked  about 
him  on  every  side  in  terror  of  the  Sassenach  coming 
back,  but  love  and  pity  drew  him  on,  and  as  he  stepped 
among  the  bodies  of  the  slain  the  tears  rained  fast  down 
his  furrowed  cheeks.  Suddenly  his  steps  were  arrested 
by  a cry.  He  stopped  and  listened.  Presently  follow- 
ing the  sound  he  came  to  a spot  where  the 
masonry  having  fallen  upon  some  great  beams  was 
upheld,  and  under  this  he  saw  a little  cavity 
or  nook  preserved  from  the  scattered  debris. 
Peering  in  curiously  he  beheld  to  his  astonish- 
ment a child  of  some  two  or  three  months  old  lying 
unhurt  amid  the  stones.  He  drew  it  forth  tenderly,  and 
knew  to  his  great  delight  that  it  was  one  of  the  race  of 
the  Geraldines  whose  utter  extermination  the  English 
had  hoped  for. 

He  bore  the  child  off  to  his  own  cottage  and  there  for 
many  a year,  it  played  and  romped  amongst  his  own 
grand-children  as  one  of  themselves.  Only  the  old  man 
knew  who  the  boy  was,  and  it  made  his  old  heart  glad 
to  hear  his  merry  voice  at  play,  for  he  believed  that  one 
day  he  would  take  vengeance  for  the  slaughter  of  his 
own  people. 

We  are  unable  to  trace  step  by  step  the  career  of  this 
boy,  but  it  is  known  that  he  lived  to  be  a scourge  to  the 
Government  which  had  hoped  to  blot  his  race  and  name 
from  human  memory.  Through  him  the  southern 
family  of  Geraldines  was  perpetuated,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  great  rebel  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was 
lineally  descended  from  him.  So  hard  is  it  to  root  out 
a nation’s  spirit  by  the  sword.  From  the  very  ashes 
and  dust  of  ruin  and  destruction  rises  a champion  to  call 
the  victor  to  account.  This  little  story  of  fact  may  not 
unfitly  represent  the  history  of  the  whole  Irish  nation. 

T.  E.  Mayne. 
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My  Little  Brown  Maid. 

Sweet  are  the  dew-wet  blossoms  on  the  crown  of  the  apple  tree, 
Sweet  are  the  weeshy  iioinins  where  the  lark  sleeps  cosily, 

But  sweeter,  a thousand  times  sweeter,  my  little  brown  maid  to  me- 

The  cluster  of  nuts  which  Autumn  hangs  to  the  hazel  bough. 

The  white  flower  out  in  the  boglands  like  fairy  pennons  of  snow. 
Thus  are  my  little  maid’s  tresses  and  so  is  her  pure  white  brow. 

Have  you  seen  in  the  glen  of  Caum  * the  rowans,  how  red  they  be? 
Were  you  ever  beside  Lough  Allua  t when  the  night  glowed 
tenderly  ? 

So  are  the  lips  of  my  girleen,  and  such  her  eyes'  witchery. 

Fresh  on  her  cheeks  of  beauty  the  blushes  of  youth-tide  prevail, 
And  her  teeth  which  glisten  and  hide  like  elves  in  a rosy  vale, 

Are  the  moon-ring  into  pearlets  wove  or  beads  of  the  fresh 
dropped  hail. 

When  the  morn  throws  off  her  cumb'ring  veil  of  clinging  mist  and 
star, 

Hast  thou  ever  heard  the  rapture  of  song  as  it  jains  from  the  blue 
afar  ? 

Thus  fresh  and  clear,  in  her  joyous  moods,  her  honey-sweet  accents 
are. 

When  wan  eve  folds  her  form  in  the  twilight  drapery, 

Have  you  heard  dim  spirit-voices  sighing  in  every  tree  ? 

Thus,  when  some  heart  is  bleeding,  she  whispers  her  sympathy. 

The  mild-cnrved  breast  of  the  sea-dove  as  oceanward  out  she  flies, 
The  goodness  of  all  the  angels  who  dwell  in  God’s  Paradise, 

So  is  my  little  maid’s  bosom  and  the  heart  which  within  it  lies. 

Dear  is  the  breast-speckled  bird  to  his  singing  mate  on  the  tree, 
Dear  was  Deirdre  to  Naisi — dearer,  could  man’s  love  be  ? 

Yes — for  a thousand  times  dearer,  my  little  brown  maid  to  me  ! 
Cork.  Thomas  C.  Murray 

* A wooded  defile  near  Macroom,  Co.  Cork, 
t The  romantic  source  of  the  Lee. 


The  Recess  Committee’s  Report. 

By  E.  Fournier  D’Albe,  B Sc. 


Kingdom  of  Ireland  shares  with  Portugal  the 
'‘r  distinction  of  having  the  largest  American  horizon 
of  any  European  country.  Standing  on  the 
heights  around  Athlone— the  exact  geometrical  centre 
of  Ireland — the  observer,  could  he  see  the  nearest  land 
beyond  the  four  bright  seas  of  Erin,  would  behold  the 
New  World  from  Greenland  to  Brazil.  To  the  left  of 


Brazil,  he  would  have  an  uninterrupted  view  towards 
the  Antartic  seas,  followed  by  a glimpse  of  Spain  in  the 
south.  He  would  next  see  the  Scilly  Islands,  inter- 
cepting his  view  of  Celtic  Brittany  and  the  shores  of 
France,  and  the  whole  of  this  eastern  horizon  (i6o 
degrees)  would  be  limited  by  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain,  from  Land’s  End  to  the  Outer  Hebrides, 

The  analogy  with  Portugal,  suggested  by  the  fact 
mentioned,  might  easily  be  carried  further.  The  two 
kingdoms  have  approximately  the  same  area  and  the 
same  population.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  are  Roman  Catholics  in  religion. 


But  there  the  analogy  ceases.  Contrary  to  all  the 
“ iron  laws  of  invincible  geography,”  Portugal  has  been 
a kingdom  independent  of  Spain  ever  since  the  peace 
of  Lisbon  in  1668,  whereas  Ireland,  completely 
separated  from  Great  Britain  by  the  sea,  has  been 
a dependency  of  the  latter  for  over  600  years,  Por- 
tugal has  a general  inland  revenue  of  10  million 
pounds,  whereas  overtaxed  Ireland  has  only  6^  million, 
Portugal  has  colonial  possessions  amounting  to  24 
times  its  own  area,  Ireland  has  none,  and  in  addition 
to  that,  it  is  governed  from  London  confessedly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  larger  of  the  British  Isles, 

That  this  Government  has  not  tended  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Ireland  has  often  been  asserted  by  Irish  repre- 
sentative men.  It  is  proved  by  the  poverty  of  the 
country  as  compared  with  the  wealth  of  its  more  powerful 
neighbour.  It  is  proved  by  the  steady  decline  of  its 
population,  revealed  at  each  succeeding  census.  It  is 
due  to  oppressive  legislation  from  London  before  the 
Union,  and  to  over-taxation  after  it.  The  latter  has 
been  admitted  by  a Commission  consisting  chiefly  of 
Englishmen,  and  the  former  has  been  brought  home  to 
many  minds  impervious  to  former  statements,  by  the 
report  of  the  Recess  Committee.  “ It  is  clear,”  says 
this  report,  “ that  throughout  the  last  century,  before 
the  days  of  steam,  Ireland,  with  her  excellent  natural 
resources,  was  felt  by  Great  Britain  to  be  a 
formidable  rival  in  commerce  and  manufacture.  That 
is  the  meaning  of  the  legislation  by  which  her  industries 
were  crushed,  a meaning  expressed  in  as  many  words, 
and  enforced  into  facts  and  figures  by  the  British  manu- 
facturers and  traders  in  their  repeated  petitions.  Not 
merely  in  woollens,  but  in  almost  every  branch  of 
industry,  including  the  melting  of  iron,  was  this  competi- 
tion manifested.  The  maintenance  of  such  a rivalry 
shows  that  the  Irish  people  once  exhibited  a high 
capacity  for  industrial  enterprise,  and  the  Recess  Com- 
mittee believes  that  that  capacity  may  again  be  brought 
into  productive  activit)'.” 

The  remedy  suggested  by  the  Recess  Committee  is 
the  appointment  of  a Board  consisting  of  half-a-dozen 
representative  Irishmen,  aided  by  a semi-elective  consult- 
ative council  of  42  members.  This  Board  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  industry  in 
Ireland,  and  to  undo,  if  possible,  the  harm  and  wrong 
which  has  been  inflicted  upon  this  country  in  the  past, 
and  under  which  it  has  so  grievously  and  fatally  suffered. 

The  project  is  as  important  as  it  is  novel,  and  merits 
very  serious  consideration.  It  is  of  purely  Irish  origin, 
and  it  will  take  considerable  pressure  to  force  the  British 
Government  to  accept  it.  Ireland,  it  is  true,  is  already 
“ boarded  over  ” to  an  alarming  extent,  but  some  of  the 
boards  are  doing  their  work  well  and  could  not  work 
much  better  under  a purely  Irish  administration.  If 
the  projected  Board  and  ministers  are  allowed  to  do 
their  work  thoroughly  and  successfully,  the  next  twenty 
years  may  witness  a return  ,of  prosperity  to  Ireland, 
which  will,  as  usual,  be  associated  with  a revival  of  arts 
and  sciences,  and  the  growth  of  a sturdy  national  spirit. 
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“ 50^  SAve  AÍL  he  Re  o bless  the  >íC>orK: 
SAqs  Rorq.oF  the  hilt.” 

T Pnder  this  heading  we  shall  record  from  month  to 
month  what  is  being  done  in  different  departments 
of  work  for  the  advancement  of  Ireland’s  cause,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  her  people.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, from  Literary  Societies  throughout  the  country, 
complete  reports  of  each  month’s  meetings. 


The  Martyrs  Anniversary  Celebrations. 

The  demonstrations  which  have  been  held  from  end  to  end 
of  Ireland  speak  well  for  the  reviving  spirit  of  Nationalism.  In 
Dublin,  Cork,  and  other  places  the  usual  decoration  of  graves 
took  place.  Dublin,  on  Monday,  Nov.  23rd,  in  the  Rotunda, 
the  anniversary  oration  was  pronounced  by  John  Daly,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Monument’s  Committee,  with  Mr.  Lambert 
in  the  chair.  In  plain  unmistakeable  language  Daly  vindicated 
the  memory  of  the  men  of  ’67.  His  speech  has  created  the 
greatest  interest  throughout  the  country,  and  was  especially 
commented  on  by  United  Ireland  in  an  editorial  which  we 
puote  from  in  another  column. 

London  Young  Ireland  Society;— Under  the  auspices 
of  this  flourishing  society,  the  anniversary  address  was  given 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  O’Donnell. 

Glasgow  Young  Ireland  Society.— The  anniversary 
oration  was  given  to  a crowded  audience  in  the  Hall,  Watson 
Street,  by  W.  O’Leary  Curtis,  Secretary  of  tlie  National 
Literary  Society,  Dublin. 

Kilmallock. — A procession,  headed  by  bands  and  torches, 
paraded  the  streets  on  Monday,  23rd,  and  cheered  passing  the 
barrack,  which  was  the  scene  of  an  attack  in  ’67.  Dr.  Sheedy 
gave  a brief  and  vigorous  address.  Processions  were  also  held 
in  Youghal  and  Canturk. 

Listowel  was  the  scene  of  a splendid  procession  and 
demonstration,  the  first  held  for  some  years.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Martyrs  Memorial  Cross  a platform  was  erected,  and  Mr. 
Moore  Stack,  a Listowel  man,  who  had  suffered  imprisonment 
for  the  share  he  took  in  the  ’67,  delivered  a most  stirring 
address. 

Belfast. — A meeting  was  held  in  St.  Vincent’s  Hall,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  H.  Dobbin.  Members  of  the  C.  J.  Kickham  and 
Eminent  Literary  Societies,  St.  Patrick’s  Debating  Society, 
and  the  Amnesty  Association  attended.  The  H.  J.  M'Crackeu 
flute  band  played  selections  of  National  airs,  and  the  address 
was  delivered  by  Miss  A.  L.  Milligan. 

Amnesty. 

The  interval  which  elapses  between  this  and  the  opening  of 
Parliament  will  be  a busy  one  for  the  supporters  of  Amnesty. 
Mr.  John  Daly  has  made  arrangements  to  attend  a series  of 
demonstrations  throughout  the  country  so  that  from  end  to  end 


of  Ireland  a united  demand  may  go  up  for  the  release  of  the 
men  still  in  prison. 

At  Wicklow,  on  Sunday  last,  Mr.  Lambert  presided  over  a 
splendid  meeting  at  which  the  speeches  were  remarkable  for 
the  tone  of  thorough  going  Nationalism  adopted  by  every 
speaker. 

Mr.  John  Howard  Parnell  made  an  outspoken  declaration 
of  his  principles  and  a direct  attack  on  English  methods  of 
rule,  and  was  especially  scornful  on  the  subject  of  hired  spies. 
He  had  an  interview  with  one  when  a resident  in  America,  who 
came  on  the  pretext  of  seeing  his  fruit  farm.  The  man 
suddenly  pointed  to  a tree,  saying  he  knew  that  tree,  and  then 
Mr.  Parnell  said  “ 1 smelt  a rat,  an  English  rat,  for  the  tree 
was  one  I had  imported  from  England.”  Mr.  Parnell  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  saying  he  did  not  consider  it  an  honour 
to  be  a member  of  the  English  Parliament,  his  hope  was  to  see 
Ireland  free  and  independent.  Dundalk,  Dungannon,  and 
Belfast  are  the  first  places  on  the  list  of  Amnesty  demonstra- 
tions for  December,  and  we  trust  that  from  the  town  of  the 
Volunteers  and  the.  city  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  from 
ancient  Ulla’s  sentinel — fort  Dun-dealga  a strong  demand  will 
go  out  for  freedom  for  the  long-tortured  victims,  who,  at  this 
Christmas-tide  pine  behind  prison  bars. 

The  Irish  Language  Movement. 

The  Cork  branches  of  the  Gaelic  League  continue  to  give 
evidences  of  great  vitality  and  this  is  as  it  should  be  in  a city 
which  is  so  closely  in  touch  with  Irish  speaking  districts.  The 
entire  weekly  Press  of  Cork  publishes  items  in  Irish  and  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the  daily  publication  of  Irish. 
The  Lee  branch  have  approached  the  Typographical  Society 
with  a view  to  getting  Press  workers  into  touch  with  the  move- 
ment and  offering  to  arrange  a class  for  their  convenience.  Mr. 
Dennehy,  president,  and  Mr.  R.  Walsh,  secretary  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Society,  gave  a most  encouraging  response,  sending 
in  a list  of  members  anxious  to  join  a class.  The  Lee  branch 
has  started  a singing  class  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Murphy,  of 
Ballintemple. 

The  O’Curry  Branch,  55,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
is  now  in  full  swing  and  has  secured  the  support  of  the  following 
prominent  Irish  Londoners: — Mrs.  Sophie  Bryant,  D. Sc.;  Miss 
Norma  Borthwick,  Dr.  Mark  Ryan,  Mr.  Flannery,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Greene,  Dr.  A.  Colles,  Mr.  Goddard  Orpen.  Mr.  Francis  Fahy 
makes  an  ideal  president,  and  the  lady  members  of  the  Irish 
class  are  distinguished  by  the  earnestness  they  display  in  their 
study  of  the  old  tongue. 


Our  Book  Table. 


Moore’s  Irish  Melodies  should  be  in  every  home  in 
Ireland.  We  see  the  volumes  generally  in  the  drawing- 
room in  showy  and  expensive  bindings.  Messrs.  M.  H. 
Gill  are  publishers  of  an  edition  which  can  be  bought 
for  the  popular  shilling,  and  can  be  recommended ; first,  to 
those  who  are  constrained  to  be  economical,  and  secondly, 
to  those  who  often  feel  the  need  of  a volume  of  the 
melodies,  convenient  in  size  for  holding  in  the  hand 
while  singing,  and  who  should  obtain  this  light  and 
cheap  edition,  reservingjthe  heavily-bound  drawing-room 
volume  for  the  accompanist. 
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In  do  chroidhe,  a Sheághain,  rith  an  fhuil  budh  ghloine, 
Fos,  budh  bhráthair  díl  duit  gach  uile  dhuine 
(Gan  ceist  ar  chreideamn,  ’s  gan  ceist  ar  shloinne) 

Do  ghrádhuigh  Eire  ar  gach  taoibh  na  Boinne. 

Arm  Bráthair. 

The  purest  blood  of  the  race  of  Heber 

Flowed  through  your  heart,  yet  to  all  who’d  labour 

For  “ Hely  Ireland,”  with  pen  or  sabre, 

You  were  kindly  free  as  a “ next  door  neighbour.” 

Ar  m Brathair ! 


Le  n-a  macaibh  bhidtheá  go  sior  ag  cánadBi ; 

‘‘  Má’s  mian  libh  saoirse,  troididh  go  dána  !” 

Gidh  gur  dubh  ár  n-dán  tá  do  chlú  nios  láine. 

'S  deunann  sin  an  croidbe  in  mo  chliabh  nios  sláine. 

Má's  trom  é ! 

Yon  told  her  sons  the  true  way  to  right  her — 

‘‘  Don’t  sue  the  tyrant ! Prepare  to  fight  her  !” 

Our  souls  are  dark,  but  your  fame  grows  brighter — 

That  makes  grief’s  load  on  my  heart  weigh  lighter. 

Ma  'S  Trom  E / 
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^han  Van  Vocht 

SLAINTE  NA-H-EIREANN. 

“ Oh  we’ve  hearts  and  we’ve  hands,  boys,  strong  enough  I ween. 

To  rescue  and  to  raise  again  our  own  beloved  green.” 

VoL.  II. — No.  13.  Belfast,  8th  Januaky,  1897.  Peice  Twopence. 


The  Drinan  Donn. 

(the  sloe  tree.) 

An  Old  Song  Re-Written. 

Afar  and  afar,  the  bright  star  of  my  bosom  is  gone, 

And,  bereft  of  my  love,  I must  rove  like  a bird  alone  ; 

Alone,  with  my  moan,  from  the  dawn  to  the  set  of  the  sun. 
Then,  all  night  with  my  plight  ’neath  the  leaves  of  the  Drinan 
Donn ! 

A fairing,^ast  Fair  Day,  I won  from  my  own  bonnie  boy. 

With  twenty  sweet  kisses  that  filled  and  enthrilledme  with  joy; 
Confuse  them  ! Confuse  them  ! who  told  him  I hid  a new  love. 
When  for  him  o’er  the  rim  of  the  world  I would  fearlessly  rove. 

For  my  love  he  is  fairer  to  me  than  a soft  summer  day. 

And  sweeter  his  breath  than  the  scent  of  the  newly  mown  hay  ; 
And  his  hair  like  the  gold  boldly  streaming  down  from  the  sun, 

0 my  bright  love  ! white  as  the  flower  of  the  Drinan  Donn  ! 

Oh,  had  I a boat  on  the  seas,  I would  float  it  and  sail, 

1 would  follow  and  find  him,  and  bind  him  I would  not  fail ; 
For,  believe  me,  one  leaf  of  my  snowy  white  blossom  to  me, 
Were  worth  all  the  gold  untold  of  land  and  sea. 

Alas,  pretty  fair  maids,  were  I not  so  coy  with  my  love. 

This  day,  fond  united,  delighted  with  him  I might  rove  ; 

O winter  of  woe  ! the  snow  on  my  bosom  lies  wan. 

Where  long  lay  the  snowy  white  spray  of  my  Drinan  Donn. 

P.  J.  M'Call. 


IN  THE  NORTH  COUNTRIE. 

No.  YII. — The  Gentle  Cosherers. 


HEN  the  Squire  brought  his  little  French 
wife  home  to  the  Castle,  he  led  her 
gallantly  and  proudly  up  the  hall  between 
two  rows  of  bowing  domestics.  And  to 
their  low  curtesies  she  curtesied  quite  as 
low  in  her  graceful,  foreign  way,  throwing 
back  the  long  veil  that  hung  from  her  bonnet  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  was  clasped  in  that  of  her  stalwart 
husband.  He  was  pleased  at  her  delight  in  the  fine 
old  house,  and  noted  with  a gratified  smile  her  wonder- 
ing gaze  fixed  upon  the  hunting  trophies  crowded  along 
the  wainscotted  walls.  She  gave  a pretty  pout  of  horror 


as  he  lifted  down  a rusty  spear  and  poised  it  deftly, 
telling  the  while  how  the  ancestor  to  whom  it  had 
belonged  had  pursued  a deer  all  the  way  from  the  wilds 
of  Connaught  to  this  far  northern  valley,  where  he  had 
afterwards  made  his  home.  Here  his  heart  had  been 
taken  captive  by  a fair-faced  girl  of  the  Glens,  and 
once  his  eyes  had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  Have 
M'Quillan’s,  Cahan  O’Hara  said  farewell  to  his  clan 
and  kindred  for  evermore.  That  misty  valley,  threaded 
by  the  shining  waters  of  the  Braid,  became  henceforth 
to  him  the  dearest  spot  on  earth — there  his  love  dwelt, 
and  there  he  renounced  old  affections  and  old  memories ; 
for  never  again  did  the  fearless  hunter  look  upon  the 
purple  heather-clad  hills  of  his  boyhood.  Long  might 
the  watchers  on  those  western  slopes  wait  and  mourn 
for  their  young  chieftain’s  coming ; long  might  his 
mother  weep,  and  for  a time  his  hound  bay  sorrowfully; 
but  in  M'Quillan’s  Hall  the  absent  one  dreamt  of 
naught  else  save  the  starlight  of  his  lady’s  eyes  and  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice.  Overhead  from  its  hook 
the  spear  dangled  idly  ; the  deer  bounded  unharmed 
in  his  sight,  and  the  fish  leapt  in  the  shadowy  Dievnagh 
without  dread,  as  he  paced  by  at  even,  seeing  only  the 
vision  that  haunted  him  night  and  day  and  had  lit  this 
quenchless  flame  in  his  passionate  heart.  And  in  their 
wedded  life  the  love  between  them  lasted  until  death, 
ardent  and  unchanging,  a marvel  to  others  less  happy 
than  they,  and  a tender  memory  to  their  own  name  and 
race  while  it  should  endure. 

“ But  we  O’Haras  did  not  all  end  our  lives  so 
peacefully,  sweetheart,’’  said  the  Squire  to  his  little 
wife.  “ There  have  been  black  sheep  among  us  as 
well,  and  shameful  ways  of  dying,  too.  Brabbie’s 
death  was  a blot  on  the  family  record,  poor  devil,  and 
the  heirs  since  his  time  haven’t  had  much  cause  to 
thank  him,  unless  it  might  be  for  driving  the  crows, 
with  their  infernal  cawing,  away  from  the  wood.  I’m 
in  a story-telling  humour,  it  seems,  Mimi,  and  wouldn’t 
you  like  to  hear  this  one  about  the  birds  ? Doves  and 
all  sorts  of  innocent  feathered  things  are  in  your  line, 
aren’t  they,  my  pet  ?” 

She  answered  him  with  a smile  that  glowed  in  the 
depths  of  her  sweet  brown  eyes,  as  she  lifted  them  to 
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meet  his  for  a moment,  then  the  shy  lids  fell  and  hid 
their  rapture.  She  was  very  much  in  love  with  her 
loud-voiced,  burly  husband,  this  French  child,  just  fresh 
from  her  convent  and  its  quiet  routine ; very  much  in 
love,  surely,  to  have  left  her  home  at  his  bidding, 
without  a farewell  to  father  or  mother,  placing  her  fate 
for  weal  or  woe  in  the  hands  of  a stranger  of  a different 
race  and  creed,  whom  she  had  met  by  chance.  It 
happened  so  simply,  their  meeting,  and  would  never 
have  come  about,  had  her  bonne  not  felt  tired  and  sleepy 
on  the  roof  of  the  diligence  that  dusty  summer  evening 
as  they  journeyed  from  the  convent — her  school  life 
ended — to  the  white,  rose-grown  villa  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine.  Mimi,  left  to  her  own  resources,  while  the 
bonne  slumbered,  unheeding  the  jolting  and  the  chat  of 
the  passengers,  was  only  too  willing  to  make  friends  with 
the  kind  gentleman  who  discussed  the  scenery  with  her, 
and  laughed  so  heartily  at  her  confidences.  True,  they 
were  unusual  confidences  for  the  ears  of  Squire  Jack 
O’Hara — rambling  about  from  post  to  pillar,  and  taking 
his  share  of  every  pleasure  that  money  could  buy — 
but  Mimi  babbled  on  unsuspectingly,  glad  of  an  apprecia- 
tive listener,  and  gladder  still  that  now  she  could  talk, 
and  talk  as  much  as  ever  she  wished  without  reprimand 
or  punishment.  She  told  him  everything  about  herself, 
how  papa’s  fields  ran  down  to  the  river  bank,  where  the 
water  swept  by,  so  broad  and  blue,  but  Maman  forbade 
her  going  there,  because  many  strange  gentlemen  passed 
in  boats  and  white-sailed  yachts,  and  sometimes  waved 
their  caps  at  people  on  the  landing-stage.  Maman  was 
right,  no  doubt,  and  she  was  foolish  to  cherish  these 
vain  desires,  but  “regretfully”  Denise  Laroche  had  told 
her  of  the  theatres  in  Paris,  and  the  dances  in  the  great 
houses,  and  the  wonderful  operas,  until  she  yearned  for 
for  one  glimpse)  just  one  glimpse  at  each  of  these 
glorious  pleasures.  It  was  so  monotonous  in  the  convent 
— lessons,  prayers,  and  the  walks  through  the  high-walled 
garden,  where  the  doves,  white  and  pearly  grey,  flew 
down,  to  rest  upon  one’s  outstretched  hand.  Always  the 
same,  no  change,  except  what  the  changing  seasons 
made — from  apple-blossoms  to  roses,  from  withered 
auturan  leaves  to  bare  brown  branches,  and  surely  she 
was  wise  enough  to  see  the  world  and  taste  its  joys, 
before  she  grew  too  old  to  delight  in  them. 

What  a listener  Squire  Jack  made,  and  what 
enchanting  pictures  he  sketched  for  the  innocent  little 
maid,  who,  with  wide-open  eyes,  hung  upon  his 
every  word,  her  heart  fluttering  in  anticipation  as  he 
whispered  that  some  day,  and  not  so  very  far  off,  per- 
haps, she  might  take  her  place  among  the  gay  and 
happy  whom  she  envied  now.  And  they  parted  with  a 
mutual  promise  to  meet  each  other  at  the  landing-place 
where  her  father’s  boat  lay  moorad.  Mimi  did  not 
speak  of  her  new  friend  to  the  bonne,  nor  to  her  careful 
mother. 

It  was  rare  pastime  for  the  Squire — these  secret 


meetings  and  this  flirtation  with  an  ingenue  like  Mimi. 
But  unconsciously,  he  began  to  take  a deeper  interest 
in  the  little  trusting  creature,  and  something  akin  to  love 
stirred  at  the  core  of  his  world-hardened  heart.  It 
grew  and  grew,  an  unwonted  feeling,  until  he  confessed 
to  himself  with  a half-ashamed  laugh,  that  at  last  he 
had  been  caught  in  the  toils.  It  was  ludicrous,  cer- 
tainly, that  Jack  O’Hara,  gambler,  tippler  (ay,  there  was 
no  denying  it)  should  be  thinking  of  settling  down  to  a 
virtuous  and  humdrum  existence  with  Mimi  as  his 
wife.  He  would  bring  her  home  to  the  Castle, 
become  a model  landlord — there  would  be  no  more 
grumbling  among  the  tenants  over  his  wild  rack-renting 
ways.  Yes;  the  new  leaf,  spotlessly  white,  lay  ready 
to  his  hand,  and  he  felt  strongly  tempted  to  turn  it. 
But  his  religion  was  a bar — Mimi’s  parénts  had  a 
horror  of  Protestantism — heresy,  they  called  it — she 
had  imparted  this  scrap  of  information  along  with 
many  others.  A secret  marriage — that  would  be  unfair 
to  the  child,  but  if  there  was  no  chance  except  this, 
well ! he  would  risk  it.  He  was  quite  sure  of  Mimi’s 
complaisance  in  the  matter,  she  had  learned  to  believe 
in  him  as  in  one  of  her  much-prayed-to  saints,  and 
never  would  he  prove  himself  unworthy  of  her  trust. 

There  was  unavailing  grief  in  the  villa  by  the  Seine 
when  the  flight  became  known.  The  poor  distraught 
mother  blamed  herself  incessantly  for  her  neglect  of 
duty — the  furious  father  could  scarcely  be  restrained 
from  setting  out  in  pursuit,  and  the  sleepy-headed 
bonne  wept  copiously  under  the  accusations  that  were 
hurled  at  her  from  every  quarter.  But  the  harm  was 
done,  and  Mimi  had  entered  upon  her  new  existence 
under  the  protection  of  an  adoring  husband.  Their 
honeyrrtoon  was  a dream  of  happiness.  He  took  her  to 
Rome  where  she  revelled  in  saints  to  her  heart’s  content, 
as  the  Squire  jocularly  remarked  ; round  by  the  shores 
of  the  sunny  Mediterranean  and  up  the  Riviera,  each 
new  dawn  bringing  fresh  delight  in  its  train,  and  an 
added  beauty  to  the  pale  cheeks  of  the  little  bride. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  their  unalloyed  bliss  a grave 
trouble  harassed  the  mind  of  Squire  Jack.  He  had  been 
reflecting  of  late  upon  the  reception  he  would  receive 
from  his  family  when  he  returned  to  the  Castle  with  a 
wife.  His  brother  Henry  would  be  furious,  and  young 
Harry  at  college  would  mince  out  an  oath  in  his  affected 
fashion ; they  had  calculated  so  long  on  the  continuance 
of  the  Squire’s  bachelorhood.  Of  course  he  alone  was 
master  of  the  Castle,  entitled  to  account  for  his  actions 
to  himself  only,  and  Mimi  was  his  lawful  wife  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  the  hasty  French  marriage  left  him 
vith  an  uncomfortable  impression  that  something  else 
was  required  to  substantiate  it.  No  one  must  be  allowed 
to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  Mimi,  and  for  her  sake 
another  ceremony  must  take  place.  Scotland  would  do, 
and  thither  they  made  a detour  on  the  homeward 
journey,  where  once  more  to  her  very  great  surprise,  the 
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bride  was  made  repeat  before,  witnesses  this  time,  a 
somewhat  similar  matrimonial  formula. 

Considerable  curiosity  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
as  to  the  “ French  Mademoiselle  " Squire  O’Hara  had 
wedded  in  foreign  parts,  but  there  was  no  lack  of  warmth 
evident  in  the  welcome  extended  to  them.  Even  the 
disappointed  brother  hid  his  chagrin  from  the  keen  eyes 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  gave  the  little  shy  bride  an  eager 
brotherly  salute  on  her  trembling  red  lips.  She  felt 
aghast  at  her  strange  new  dignity,  and  looking  down  the 
flower-decked  dining  table  could  scarcely  realise  that  the 
imperative  gentleman  seated  at  the  further  end  was  really 
her  husband,  and  that  she, — so  short  a time  ago  playing 
about  in  the  convent  garden,  was  mistress  of  all  this 
grandeur.  Her  timidity  lasted  until  the  guests  had  de- 
parted, and  the  Squire  having  dined  well,  and  being  in  a 
story-telling  mood,  as  he  said,  had  drawn_her  down  upon 
his  knees,  laughing  loudly  in  his  boisterous  fashion.  She 
looked  like  a doll  as  she  sat  there,  primly  clad  in  silk  of 
silvery  lustre,  with  a white  muslin  fichu  folded  round  the 
slender  shoulders,  and  the  snowy  frills  of  a mob  cap 
resting  on  the  curly  dark  hair. 

“ I’ll  tell  you  about  Brabazon  O’Hara  now,  my  pet, 
to  take  your  mind  oflf  the  family,  with  their  ridiculous 
airs  and  condescension — you’ve  got  enough  of  them  to- 
night, I fancy.  That's  Brabbie’s  picture  over  there,  in 
the  dark  corner  beside  the  book-case ; but  don’t  look  so 
sorrowful,  dearie,  he  was  no  angel  like  you  or  me,  or  me; 
are  you  listening,  Mimi  ? just  a daredevil  spendthrift 
that  had  ruined  himself  and  all  belonging  to  him  with 
his  extravagance.  Why  every  scrap  of  land  he  could 
call  his  own  was  mortgaged  to  the  last  acre,  and  it  was 
whispered  that  he  had  schemed  to  defraud  his  uncle  in 
more  ways  than  the  old  man  dreamt  of.  But  the  uncle 
had  reared  him,  and  forgiven  his  many  iniquities  so  often 
that  he  was  used  to  the  thing,  I daresay.  Well,  it  went 
on  from  bad  to  worse — you  are  lucky  little  girl,  to  have 
a good  boy  like  me  for  a husband,  instead  of  a scamp 
like  Brabbie,  now  aren’t  you  ?” 

She  held  up  her  face  for  his  kiss  in  answer,  and  the 
Squire  drew  her  closer  to  his  heart. 

“In  the  long  run  the  bailiffs  came  to  the  Castle  to 
arrest  him  for  debt,  but  Brabbie  saw  their  approach 
from  an  upper  window  and  made  ready.  He  had  only 
his  hunting  knife  near,  but  it  was  a dangerous  toy  in  the 
hands  of  a strong  and  desperate  man.  He  dashed  out 
of  the  room  to  meet  them,  and  in  the  gloom  of  the 
corridor  above,  just  where  the  tall  clock  stands  in  its 
recess — take  care  of  his  ghost,  Mimi,  they  say  he 
haunts  that  landing — he  bounded  against  someone  run- 
ning towards  him  and  struck  out  blindly.  There  was  a 
scream,  the  thud  of  a fall,  as  Brabbie  tore  down  the 
stairs  and  away  across  country  like  the  wind.  The 
bailiffs  followed,  armed  and  determined.  They  tracked 
him  to  a farmer’s  house  in  Lisnamurrycan,  where  he 
had  barred  himself  in  upstairs.  Shoulder  to  shoulder 


they  hurled  their  weight  against  the  door,  but  he 
stabbed  through  the  wood  at  them  with  his  hunting  knife 
and  drove  them  off.  I’ll  show  you  the  spot  some  day, 
sweetheart,  and  the  holes  in  the  door  where  Brabbie 
fought  for  his  life.  But  they  took  him  after  all,  more’s 
the  pity,  for  he  was  brave  in  spite  of  his  ill-doings,  and 
he  had  to  pay  the  penalty.  Murder  is  an  ugly  reproach 
to  meet." 

“Who  was  it?”  queried  the  listener,  all  wide-eyed 
horror  now. 

“ His  uncle,  his  old  uncle,  who  had  rushed  upstairs 
to  warn  him  and  got  pierced'through  the  lung.  When 
they  found  him,  he  was  lying  at  the  last  gasp  in  a pool 
of  blood,  but  with  his  dying  breath  he  tried  to  say  it 
was  an  accident.  You  see  he  wanted  to  save  poor 
Brabbie  from  the  hangman.  And  the  crows*  took 
flight  suddenly  after  the  funeral,  sweeping  away  in 
thick,  black  companies,  with  all  their  wives  and 
families,  down  to  Glenwherry,  where  you  can  hear  them 
cawing  on  summer  mornings  and  telling  the  young 
fledgings  this  story.  That’s  why  there  is  so  much 
music  in  Crevilly  Wood — the  linnet  and  the  thrush  can 
sing  in  peace,  and  the  blackbird  pipes  his  clearest 
whistle  from  the  brambles,  for  now  there  is  no  hoarse 
voice  to  disturb  the  harmony.  But  it  is  too  dreadful  a 
tale  for  your  ears,”  said  the  Squire,  remorsefully. 
“ You’ll  be  thinking  me  as  wicked  as  my  ancestor  if  I 
go  on  disturbing  the  serenity  of  your  mind  at  this  rate, 
my  poor  little  wife.” 

It  was  about  the  most  marvellous  turning  over  of  a 
new  leaf  that  was  ever  known  amongst  the  O'Haras,  so 
everyone  said,  and  Squire  Jack  was  the  last  it  might 
have  been  expected  from.  He  settled  down  to  his  duties 
with  cheerful  alacrity,  planned  all  sorts  of  improvements 
here  and  there  upon  the  estate,  and  was  constantly  seen 
riding  or  driving— a regular  Darby  to  his  Joan — with 
“ Mademoiselle,”  as  the  tenantry  persisted  in  calling  the 
lady  of  the  Castle.  The  title  came  first  from  Henry 
O’Hara,  the  disappointed  heir,  and  soon  she  was  known 
by  that  name  only,  though  addressed  as  “ My  lady  ” 
always.  Had  the  Squire  dreamt  of  his  brother’s  villany, 
there  would  have  been  a short  reckoning  between  them, 
but  no  one  dared  to  tell  him.  And  in  time,  when  a little 
son  was  born  in  the  Castle,  his  cup  of  joy  seemed  filled 
to  the  brim.  His  tenderness  towards  Mimi  increased 
hourly,  and  in  his  brusque  fashion  he  promised  over  and 
over  again  to  strive  towards  higher  ideals  for  her  sake. 

“Just  love  me,  Jack,”  she  whispered,  holding  up  her 
pale  face  to  his,  pathetically.  “ It  is  more  to  me  than 
all  the  world,  your  love,  and  so  long  as  it  is  mine,  I have 
no  other  desire.  Teach  me  how  to  keep  it,  my  husband.’’ 

Into  his  bold  eyes  came  a soft  film  of  tears  as  he 
looked  down  at  her,  the  dark  head  of  the  baby  boy 
pressed  against  her  bosom. 


• Rooks  are  called  crows  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
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“ Hush,  hush,  Mimi ; don’t  talk  like  that;  you’re  per- 
fection as  you  are.  Just  the  wife  I want.  No  fault  to 
be  found  in  you.  Why  any  man  might  be  proud  of  a 
little  wife  and  son  like  mine.” 

He  had  one  of  the  rooms  turned  into  an  oratory  as  a 
surprise  for  her  when  she  was  able  to  get  about  again. 

“ You  can  pray  there  in  comfort,  sweetheart,  with  not 
a soul  to  disturb  you.  And  you  can  train  the  boy  to 
pray  for  his  fether,  too.  God  knows,  he  has  need  of  it.” 

What  a happy  mother  Mimi  was  when  her  second  son 
was  born.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  with  his  birth  a change 
came  over  the  Squire.  Not  a change  that  made  itself 
felt  all  at  once,  but  a gradual  lapsing  into  some  of  his 
old  vices,  and  he  would  sit  in  a morose  silence  when  the 
children,  brought  down  from  the  nursery,  prattled  in  in- 
fantine glee,  and  tried  to  reach  the  gold  chain  hanging 
from  his  watch.  He  refused  to  hold  them  in  his  arms, 
waved  the  nurse  aside  rudely,  while  Mimi,  in  a hurt 
silence,  stood  gaairtg  at  him  reproachfully. 

“Confound  them,  but  they’re  as  like  as  two  peas,” 
he  muttered.  “ Neither  of  them  will  ever  be  a man 
worth  his  salt.  Namby-pamby  creatures  both,  I know 
it.  Sure  its  plainly  to  be  seen  in  their  white  faces  and 
frightened  eyes ; no  grit  in  them,  and  no  look  of  an 
O’Hara  neither.  They'll  never  ride  to  the  hounds  as 
their  father  rode,  nor  drink  their  six  bottles  like  men,  as 
he  did." 

They  were,  In  truth,  sons  of  their  mother,  as  the 
Squire  said,  growing  up  gentle,  dreamy  students,  diffe- 
rent from  their  coarse,  burly  parent  as  day  from  night. 
He  had  become  a terror  to  them  and  his  patient  wife. 
Loud-voiced  and  tyrannical,  incessantly  rapping  out 
sudden  brutal  oaths  in  answer  to  every  word  addressed 
to  him,  what  wonder  that  his  family  drifted  apart  from 
his  company  and  spent  their  hours  together,  a sad  and 
quiet  trio.  Mimi  had  begged  time  after  time  for 
an  explanation  of  this  woeful  change,  humbling 
herself  in  every  way  possible,  but  the  Squire 
was  obdurate  in  his  bitter  jealousy ; it  was  jealousy 
of  the  mother’s  affection  for  her  chilcjren  that 
tortured  him  so,  and  drove  her  from  his  presence  with 
a volley  of  curses.  After  that  she  avoided  him,  trembling 
at  his  approach,  and  confined  herself  more  and  more  to 
the  little  oratory,  praying  for  strength  to  bear  her  burden. 

Henry  O’Hara  had  by  degrees  resumed  his  old  footing 
at  the  Castle,  and  soon  found  out  the  cause  of  the  Squire’s 
unaccountable  aversion  to  his  wife  and  sons.  It  suited 
his  schemes  to  perfection,  and  he  liept  his  brother  in 
constant  torture,  sneering  at  the  two  quiet  boys  strolling 
outside  in  the  garden,  books  in  hand,  while  their  father’s 
bloodshot  eyes  glared  at  them  over  his  wine-glass.  The 
other,  in  his  calm  tones,  fanned  the  flames,  until  Squire 
Jack,  half-maddened,  could  have  risen  and  slashed  at 
the  sarcastic  face  opposite.  But  Henry  knew  how  far 
to  go  with  safety,  and  it  was  no  desire  of  his  to  drive 
his  bnother  to  desperartion.  Mimi  and  her  sons  must  be 


repudiated  and  sent  away  quietly,  so  that  no  unnecessary 
scandal  might  arise  to  disturb  the  neighbourhood  or 
awaken  its  sympathy  for  the  disowned  and  disinherited. 
Afterwards,  young  Harry  could  step  in  and  take  his 
rightful  place. 

To  do  the  Squire  justice,  he  had  never  dreamt  of  these 
wicked  designs  against  his  helpless  family.  He  had 
drifted  into  the  downward  current,  and  the  faults  of  his 
bringing-up  had  come  to  a head  under  the  unprincipled 
guidance  of  his  ambitious  brother,  too  powerful  for  Mimi’s 
loving  influence  to  combat,  but  he  had  no  thought  of 
wronging  his  wife  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

His  opportunity  came  to  Henry  O’Hara  in  good  time, 
and  was  taken  thorough  advantage  of.  The  Squire,  in 
a rather  pleasanter  frame  of  mind  than  usual,  had  met 
him  when  out  riding  one  morning  in  the  early  Spring. 
Perhaps  the  freshness  of  the  country  air  and  the  blue  of 
the  smiling  sky  had  brought  back  recollections  of  his 
happier  days  to  the  miserable  man,  prematurely  aged 
with  dissipation,  for  he  spoke  to  his  brother  in  a more 
friendly  fashion  than  was  habitual  to  him. 

“ I’m  getting  the  land  into  trim,  you  see,  Henry,  and 
the  weather  looks  favourable  for  the  work.  Ride  along 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  young  plantation  down 
by  the  wall  there,  is  it  too  thick  for  a strong  growth  ? 
I fear  it  is  myself,  but  the  steward  says  not.  I’ve  got 
to  see  after  things  a bit  more  than  I’ve  done  lately,  «r 
the  place  will  be  going  to  the  dogs  and  I’ll  not  get  much 
credit  for  my  management  from  those  who  will  be  coming 
after  me.” 

“ Don’t  fret  about  that,”  said  the  other.  “ Harry 
won’t  blame  you  too  much ; he  knows  already  how  you 
have  sacrificed  yourself.” 

“ What  has  Harry  to  do  with  it,  may  I ask  ? queried 
the  Squire. 

“ Well,  considering  that  he  is  bound  to  inherit  Crevilly 
some  day,  I think  he  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it  ’’ 
replied  Harry’s  father.  “ Your  own  sons  haven’t  the 
the  ghost  of  a chance.” 

- The  squire’s  face  grew  purple  with  anger,  and  he  raised 
the  heavy  hunting-whip  in  his  right  hand. 

“Come  now.  Jack,  none  of  that,  man;  just  listen  to 
reason,  will  you?  Don’t  you  know,  as  everyone  around 
here  knows,  that  your  sons  are  not  legally  entitled  to 
succeed  you.  Why,  Madentoiselle  is  the  name  they  give 
the  woman  you  call  your  wife.” 

“ She  is  my  wife,”  roared  the  squire,  “ my  true  and 
faithful  wife,  twice  married  to  me.  Once  in  France, 
and  again  in  Scotland,  to  make  sure.  I’ll  swear  to  it 
before  any  court  in  the  land.  Who  dares  to  slander  her 
and  me  ? ” 

“ I dare,”  said  Henry,  “ and  you  needn’t  try  to  deny 
it.  The  facts  are  beyond  question.  Your  secret  French 
marriage  was  illegal  without  the  consent  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  as  you  are  aware,  and  where  are  the  witnesses  of 
your  Scotch  marriage?” 
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“By  Heaven,  I’ll  find  them  soon  enough,  and  make 
you  smart  for  this.” 

“ Not  so  fast,  Jack,  not  so  fast.  I have  tried  to  find 
them,  they  will  never  be  found  on  this  earth.  Both  are 
dead,  and  the  proofs  of  the  French  woman’s  claim  to 
your  name  have  vanished  with  them.  So  you  should  be 
discreet  enough  to  maliethe  best  of  it,andclear  her  and  her 
hobbledehoys  out  of  the  house,  bag  and  baggage.  Then 
we  can  all  be  united  again  as  we  were  before  you  made 
a fool  of  yourself.” 

But  the  Squire,  losing  all  control,  burst  into  a shower 
of  imprecations,  and  the  burning  rage  in  his  face  made 
the  tempter  shrink  back  in  alarm.  He  was  a coward  to 
the  very  soul,  Henry  O'Hara,  and  it  was  a coward’s  deed 
that  he  had  nerved  himself  to  do.  He  had  reckoned 
upon  meeting  anger  and  abuse,  and  perchance  a blow, 
but  not  to  see  the  determination  that  drew  the  other’s 
lips  into  a rigid  white  line,  as  he  hissed  out,  rather  than 
spoke : — 

“ I swear  it,  by  all  I hold  good,  that  no  son  of  yours 
shall  ever  call  Crevilly  his  own.  Let  mine  go  or  stay — 
I know  a way  to  baffle  you,  and  baffled  you’ll  be — you 
black-hearted  scoundrel.  Out  of  my  sight,  or  I’ll  have 
your  blood  on  my  head.” 

He  rode  off,  leaving  Henry  staring  after  him,  won- 
dering had  he  made  a mistake  after  all.  Still  he  had 
gone  over  the  ground  too  minutely  to  be  deceived,  and 
the  Scotch  witnesses  were  dead  beyond  a doubt.  He 
had  lit  the  fuse — the  result  must  appear  before  long. 

When  the  Squire  reached  home,  his  first  act  was  to 
write  to  the  friend  in  whose  house  Mimi  and  he  had 
stayed  during  their  sojourn  in  Scotland,  begging  him  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  two 
witnesses.  In  a couple  of  days  an  answer  came, 
confirming  his  brother’s  statement.  For  hours  after 
reading  it  he  sat  in  his  smoking-room  alone,  his  fore- 
head resting  on  his  hands,  and  his  brooding  eyes 
glowering  out  straight  before  him.  The  bottle  at  his 
elbow  stood  untouched — his  brain  must  be  kept  clear 
to  circumvent  the  schemes  of  Henry  O’Hara;  and  the 
Squire  had  made  up  his  mind  on  this  important  point. 

Next  day  he  sent  for  his  steward — an  old  retainer  of 
the  family,  and  one  who  could  be  depended  upon  to  do 
his  duty  to  his  master.  They  had  a long  conversation 
together. 

“ I want  you,  Peter,  to  bring  me  a list  of  all  the 
marriageable  young  women  about  here,  for  I am 
thinking  of  taking  a wife.” 

The  steward  looked  at  him  with  a start,  believing 
the  Squire  had  suddenly  gone  mad. 

“ No,  my  head  is  all  right,  and  I mean  what  I say, 
Peter.  I must  have  an  heir  for  Crevilly,  and  the 
wedding  ought  to  take  place  as  soon  as  possible,  or 
that  villainous  brother  of  mine  may  make  his  threat 
go  od,  in  spite  of  me.  I'm  getting  up  in  years,  more’s 


the  pity,  and  can’t  afford  to  waste  much  time  if  I want 
to  put  my  rightful  heir  in  possession  before  I die.” 

“But,  Squire,  what  about  my  lady,  and  your  two 
fine  boys?  Sure,  they  are  fit  to  inherit  the  estate,  and 
be  a credit  to  you  ? The  best  and  handsomest  boys  in 
the  world.” 

“ That  may  be,”  cried  the  Squire,  impatiently,  “but 
I did  not  send  for  you  to  argue  the  point  with  me. 
The  fact  is  that  my  marriage  to  their  mother  was  noi 
a legal  one,  and  my  broliier  Henry  has  been  boasting 
that  his  Harry  will  succeed  me  here.  I have  sworn  he 
shall  not,  and  the  question  now  is  ; Where  am  I to  find 
a suitable  wife  ? so  I require  you  to  help  me.  You  are 
not  to  mention  this  to  a soul,  but  keep  your  eyes  open, 
and  bring  me  your  report  as  quickly  as  possible.  She 
must  be  fairly  young,  you  understand.”  Now,  be  off!  ” 

The  old  steward  shook  his  head  sorrowfully  outside 
the  door,  and  there  were  tears  on  his  weather-beaten 
. cheeks.  He  loved  his  mistress  and  her  children ; 
indeed,  where  was  “Mademoiselle”  not  loved  around 
the  countryside,  for  her  sweetness  and  generous  heart. 
Poor  loving  heart,  it  was  tracked  with  deep  seams  of 
trouble,  before  Death  came  mercifully  to  the  rescue. 

“God  forgive  them  that  set  you  to  do  this,”  mur- 
mured Peter,  looking  back  towards  the  smoking-room. 
“ It’s  an  evil  business,  and  will  bring  disgrace  an’  bad 
luck  to  them  that  mix  in  it.  No  help  o’  mine  ye’ll  get, 
if  I can  manage  it,  anyhow.” 

And  fortunately,  for  the  old  man’s  conscience,  so  it 
proved.  The  Squire  found,  in  the  daughter  of  one  of  his 
tenants,  the  partner  he  desired.  She  was  digging  in  her 
father’s  field  as  the  landlord  rode  by,  and  straightened 
herself  up  at  the  sound  of  the  hoofc  on  the  loaning. 
Tall  and  buxom,  with  cheeks  red  as  winter  apples,  her 
bright  eyes  flashed  an  unabashed  smile  to  his  greeting, 
and  the  Squire  drew  rein  before  the  low  thatched  cabin, 
beckoning  her  indoors.  He  conversed  with  her  for  a few 
moments,  then  remounted,  and  rode  off  again,  pondering 
deeply.  Next  day  her  father  was  summoned  to  the 
Castle,  and  formally  asked  by  the  Squire  for  the  girl’s 
hand.  Explanations  were  forthcoming  as  to  this  peculiar 
step,  and  the  man  hurried  homeward  to  his  daughter 
with  the  unexpected  and  overwhelming  news.  She 
gave  her  consent  readily  enough — coarse-minded  and 
ambitious,  her  thoughts  full  of  the  good  times  she  would 
enjoy,  she  had  no  pity  for  the  woman  who  would  be 
dispossessed  to  make  room  for  her.  She  looked  for  no 
love-making  from  her  future  owner — it  was  puseliy  a 
business  transaction  this  marriage,  and  as  such  she  was 
content  to  submit  to  it. 

When  the  news  was  conveyed  to  Mimi,  by  her  husband 
himself,  she  sat  as  if  turned  into  stone.  She  was  too 
terribly  stunned  to  realize  it — in  her  worst  moments  of 
hopelessness  no  dread  of  a grief  like  this  had  crossed  her 
mind.  On  either  side  of  her  chair  knelt  the  handsome 
bftys,  so  soon  to  be  driven  from  the  shelter  of  their 
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father’s  roof,  begging  her  to  tell  them  what  it  meant. 
And  before  their  beseeching  eyes  the  eyes  of  the  Squire 
darkened  with  shame. 

“ Now  be  sensible,  all  of  you,”  he  pleaded,  striving  to 
appear  at  ease,  “ and  let  the  thing  be  done  as  quietly  as 
can  be.  You’re  not  my  wife,  Mimi,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law — now,  don’t  point  to  heaven,  for  heaven  can’t  aid 
you  this  time  ; and  I must  have  an  heir  who  can  hold 
his  own  before  the  country.  I’ll  make  you  and  the  lads 
an  allowance,  sufficient  to  keep  you  in  comfort,  if  you  go 
peaceably ; but  by  all  that  is  holy,  if  you  raise  a row, 
not  one  penny  of  my  money  will  you  ever  touch.  There’s 
the  matter  in  a nutshell,  you  are  not  my  wife — you  have 
no  right  here,  but  in  a few  days  my  legal  wife  will  arrive 
to  take  up  her  position  as  mistress  of  the  Castle,  and 
you’ll  find  yourself  awkwardly  fixed.  So  it  would  be 
wiser  for  you  to  clear  out  at  once,  say  in  the  morning.” 

At  his  brutal  speech  she  found  her  voice,  and  rising 
to  her  feet,  confronted  him  in  all  the  dignity  of  her  out- 
raged womanhood.  Into  each  of  her  pale  cheeks  came 
a spot  of  burning  red  ; her  soft,  brown  eyes  glowed  like 
stars,  and  her  dark  head,  its  abundant  tresses  now,  alas, 
streaked  with  grey,  was  held  erect  and  unflinching. 

“ I shall  not  go,”  she  made  answer,  “ for  I am  your 
wife,  in  very  truth,  before  God  and  man.  No  other 
woman  dare  take  my  place  and  call  herself  pure 
so  long  as  I live.  I have  been  patient  and  faithful 
through  all  these  weary  years,  and  shall  not  stain  my 
soul  with  a lie  to  serve  your  plans  now.  You  explained 
the  need  of  our  Scotch  marriage  to  me  often,  and  how 
the  presence  of  witnesses  made  it  as  legal  is  if  we  were 
wed  at  the  altar-rails,  with  the  Church’s  blessing,  and 
that  marriage  holds  good  and  shall  hold  good  until  one 
of  us  be  dead.  Oh  ! what  has  come  between  us,  my 
husband,  that  you  hate  me  and  cast  me  off  ? Have  I 
not  been  loyal  and  obedient  in  all  things,  save  this  ? 
You  vowed  to  cherish  and  love  me  always  when  I left 
my  home  for  your  sake,  and  I believed  you.  I cannot 
believe  that  you  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  drive  me  forth 
from  the  home  you  brought  me  to — a happy  bride. 
Ah  ! say  it  is  only  a bad  dream.  Jack,  and  that  you  will 
take  me  back  into  your  heart  once  more.” 

“ It  is  no  dream,  good  or  bad,”  said  the  Squire,  “ but 
a stubborn  fact,  that  you’ve  got  to  go,  and  quickly 
too.” 

“ I shall  not  go,  unless  you  thrust  me  from  your 
door.” 

“ And  that  can  be  done,  my  lady,  if  you  wish.  You 
will  have  time  to  think  it  over  between  this  and  the 
morning,  and  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  be  sensible, 
well,  we’ll  see.” 

When  he  had  left  the  room  she  burst  into  a passion 
of  sobs,  shaking  from  head  to  foot  with  terror  and 
anguish.  The  poor  lads  strove  to  comfort  her,  ming- 
ling their  tears  in  pitiful  distress ; and  through  the  . 
dreary  night  hours,  they  clung  to  each  other,  helpless 


and  heart-broken.  So  the  dawn  found  them,  the  dawn 
that  was  to  see  them  cast  adrift,  but  Mimi  moved  notto 
make  preparation  for  her  departure.  Later  on  they 
heard  the  Squire’s  heavy  tread  upon  the  stairs,  and  his 
loud  voice  shouting  orders  to  the  servants,  still  she  gave 
no  sign,  only  layback  white  and  quiet,  like  one  dead. 

So  her  husband  found  her  on  his  entrance,  and  greeted 
her  with  a curse. 

“ My  God ! Are  you  not  away  yet,  woman  ? Didn’t 
I give  orders  that  you’d  be  out  of  the  Castle  early  ? 
Get  off  now,  you  and  your  brats,  or  it  will  be  worse  for 
all  of  you.” 

She  tottered  to  her  feet  once  more,  and  leaning  an 
arm  on  the  shoulder  of  each  boy,  defied  him. 

“ I said  I would  not  go,”  she  faltered,  “ nor  will  I, 
while  I have  strength  to  stay.  Ah,”  with  a pro- 
longed cry  of  agony,  as  the  man  caught  her  by  the 
slender  wrist  and  dragged  her  into  the  hall.  “ Here,” 
he  called  to  a stable-boy  waiting  near  the  doorstep  with 
his  horse,  “ here,  throw  this  woman  outside,  and  don’t 
dare  to  let  her  within  the  door  again.  Do  you  under- 
stand what  I’m  saying  ?”  as  the  lad  hesitated. 

The  domestics  had  gathered  from  different  parts  of 
of  the  Castle,  and  now  stood  in  a frightened  group 
watching  the  scene.  Poor  Mimi  saw  and  ran,  or 
tried  to  run  towards  them,  but  the  brutal  hand 
seized  her  once  more  and  drew  her  onward.  Her  cries 
were  appalling,  as  her  young  sons,  clinging  to  their 
father,  tried  to  drag  him  away.  But  their  puny 
strength  availed  nothing,  though  their  mother  screamed 
shrilly,  and  every  sound  was  like  a sword  - thrust 
through  their  hearts.  She  clutched  wildly  at  the  lintel, 
and  the  big  blue  veins  seemed  swollen  to  bursting  on 
the  Squire’s  forehead  as  he  strove  to  break  her  hold. 
When  he  had  succeeded  and  she  fell  prone  beyond  the 
threshold,  long  streaks  of  blood  ran  down  the  post 
where  her  hands  had  been.  Then  the  heavy  doors  of 
Crevilly  Castle  were  closed  on  her  and  her  children  for 
ever. 

The  tenantry,  horrified  at  the  Squire’s  conduct,  and 
heedless  of  his  wrath,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
wronged  wife,  and  instituted  legal  proceedings  on  her" 
behalf.  All  would  have  gone  well  had  the  Scotch 
witnesses  been  found,  but  after  a most  exhaustive 
search,  no  trace  of  them  appeared,  and  Mimi’s  case  was 
decided  against  her.  As  she  was  driven  forth  penniless 
she  and  her  sons  were  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  kindly  ‘ 
friends,  by  whom  the  younger  boy  was  sent  across  to 
England,  where  afterwards,  it  was  said,  he  rose  to  a 
position  of  importance. 

The  mother  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood, hoping  against  hope  that  she  might  be 
re-instated.  The  humble  hearts  she  had  gladdened  in 
her  prosperity  now  showed  their  gratitude  and  love  to 
the  gentle  Cosherers.  They  were  sheltered  amongst 
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the  poorest — but  the  poor  know  best  how  to  befriend 
each  other — and  from  the  Squire’s  tenantry  came  necess- 
ary gifts — turf,  potatoes,  and  a share  of  their  own  small 
comforts,  though  they  had  almost  reduced  themselves  to 
beggary  supplying  the  sinews  of  war  for  “Mademoiselle’s” 
legal  fight.  She  lived  until  her  son  became  middle-aged, 
“a  bit  off  his  head,”  people  whispered,  as  they  watched 
his  tall,  stooping  figure  go  down  the  street,  a few  sods 
of  turf  under  his  arm,  which  he  was  sharing  out  of  his 
scanty  store  with  someone  still  more  wretched.  And 
once,  as  his  step-brother — the  young  Squire — rode  by> 
flinging  him  some  silver,  the  dispossessed  heir  drew  his 
shoulders  erect  for  a moment  and  looked  at  the  other 
with  a scorn  a king  might  have  shown  to  a traitor  at 
his  feet.  As  he  grew  older  he  might  be  seen  wandering 
around  the  country,  carrying  a surveyor’s  chain  with 
which  to  measure  the  land  that  he  dreamt  would  one 
day  be  his  own.  Often  he  came  into  the  schoolhouse 
at  Crevilly  begging  the  schoolmaster  for  the  “ loan”  of  a 
boy  to  hold  the  end  of  the  chain  while  he  took  notes  of 
the  extent  of  his  patrimony — his  weak  brown  eyes  filled 
with  a glow  of  thankfulness  as  some  sturdy  youngster 
stepped  out  to  bear  him  company.  From  every  quarter 
he  received  sympathy  and  respect,  and  when  he  too 
crossed  the  borderland,  the  grief  of  the  people,  who  still 
looked  upon  him  as  the  rightful  lord  of  the  soil,  was  pro- 
found and  unaflfected. 

The  Castle  has  long  since  passed  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  not  one  of  the  old  Squire’s  second  family  being 
left  to  keep  the  name  from  extinction.  His  son,  for 
whose  sake  he  sacrificed  his  honour,  died  abroad  in  ex- 
treme poverty,  after  a life  of  pleasure.  And  the 
country  folk  tell  this  story  around  the  turf  fires 
of  a winter’s  night,  as  the  wind  goes  whistling  over  the 
bogs,  and  Slemish  looms  darkly  against  the  starry  back- 
ground; while  the  little  children  listen  in  awe  to  the 
tale  of  Squire  Jack  O’Hara’s  perfidy,  and  the  sorrows 
of  “ The  Gentle  Cosherers.” 

Ethna  Carbery, 


(not  to  be  confounded  with  William  Orr,  native  of 


the  same  county,  and  who  was  executed  at  Carrickfergus 
as  a United  Irishman).  Orr  was  doing  some  business  in  Belfast 
on  a market  day  during  the  stirring  year  of  the  rebellion,  and 
calling  in  a shop  for  goods,  asked  the  shop-boy  “ What  news?” 
“ They  are  going  to  whitewash  the  Cavehill,”  answered  the  pert 
attendant.  Orr  never  smiled,  but  considered  gravely  a minute, 
as  if  he  believed  it ; then,  in  his  broad  country  accent,  said 
slowly — 

“ If  they  whitewash  the  Cavehill,  which  I think  they  ne’er 
will  ; 

'Twill  be  but  a loss  of  hard  labour  and  skill. 

For  time  would,  its' old  rugged  visage  renew. 

As  time  wears  the  ftice  off  such  coxcombs  as  you  !” 


©tbcv  people’s  ©pinions. 



Nationalism  and  Socialism. 


N Ireland  at  the  present  moment  there  are  at  work 
*4’  a variety  of  agencies  seeking  to  preserve  truly 
y national  sentiments  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

These  agencies,  whether  Literary  Societies,  Irish 
Language  Movements,  or  Commemoration  Committees, 
are  undoubtedly  doing  a work  of  lasting  benefit  to  this 
country  by  helping  to  save  from  extinction  the  precious 
racial  and  national  characteristics  and  language  of  our 
people.  Nevertheless  there  is  a danger  that  by  a too 
strict  adherence  to  their  present  methods  of  propaganda 
and  consequent  neglect  of  vital  living  issues,  they  may 
only  succeed  in  stereotyping  our  historical  studies  into 
a worship  of  the  past,  or  crystallising  nationalism  into  a 
tradition,  glorious  and  heroic  indeed,  but  still  only  a 
tradition.  New  traditions  may,  and  frequently  do, 
provide  materials  for  a glorious  martyrdoom,  but  can 
never  be  strong  enough  to  ride  the  storm  of  a successful 
revolution.  If  the  National  movement  of  our  day  is 
not  merely  to  re-enact  the  old  sad  tragedies  of  our  past 
history,  it  must  show  itself  capable  of  rising  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  it  must  demonstrate  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  and  the  world  at  large  that  Irish 
Nationality  is  not  merely  a morbid  idealising  of  the  past, 
but  is  also  capable  of  formulating  a distinct  and  definite 
answer  to  the  problems  of  the  present,  and  a political 
and  economic  creed  capable  of  adjustment  to  the  wants 
of  the  future.  This  concrete  political  and  social  ideal, 
I believe,  will  be  best  supplied  by  a frank  acceptance, 
on  the  part  of  all  earnest  Nationalists,  of  the  Republic  as 
the  goal  of  our  endeavours.  The  Republic,  that  is  to 
say,  the  progressive  applications  of  the  principles  of  true 
democracy  to  the  national,  icidustrial,  and  agricultural 
affairs  of  our  country.  Not  a Republic,  as  is  France, 
where  a middle-class  monarchy  with  an  elective  head 
parodies  the  constitutional  abortions  of  England,  and  in 
open  alliance  with  the  Muscovite  tyrants  of  Poland, 
brazenly  proclaims  their  apostacy  to  the  ideals  of  their 
revolutionary  forefathers;  not  a Republicjas  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  power  of  the  purse  has  established  a 
new  tyranny  under  the  forms  of  freedom,  where  one 
hundred  years  after  the  feet  ot  the  last  British  red-coat 
had  polluted  the  streets  of  Boston,  British  landlords  and 
financiers  impose  upon  the  necks  of  American  citizens  a 
servitude  compared  with  which  the  tax  of  pre- Revolution 
days  was  but  as  is  a pin  scratch  to  a bayonet  wound. 

• No  ! the  Republic  I would  wish  our  fellow  countrymen 
to  set  before  them  as  their  ideal  should  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the  mere  mention  of  its  name  would  at 
all  times  serve  as  a beacon  light  to  the  victims  of  every 
form  of  oppression,  holding  forth  promise  of  freedom 
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and  plenty  as  the  reward  of  their  efforts  on  its  behalf. 
To  the  tenant  farmer  ground  beneath  landlordism  on 
the  one  hand  and  American  competition  on  the  other  as 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone,  to  the  wage- 
worker in  the  towns,  suffering  beneath  the  exactions  of 
the  slave-driving  capitalist ; to  the  agricultural  labourer, 
toiling  his  life  away  for  a wage  that  is  not  sufficient  to 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  in  fact  to  every  one  of 
the  toiling  millions  upon  whose  misery  the  outwardly 
splendid  fabric  of  modern  civilization  is  reared,  the 
Irish  Republic  might  be  made  a word  to  conjure  with, 
a rallying  point  for  the  disaffected,  a haven  for  the 
oppressed,  a point  of  departure  for  the  Socialist, 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  This 
linking  together  of  our  national  aspirations  with 
the  hopes  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  that  system  of  landlordism  and 
capitalism,  of  which  the  British  Empire  is  the  most 
aggressive  type  and  resolute  defender,  would  not  in  any 
sense  import  an  element  of  discord  into  the  ranks  of 
earnest  Nationalists,  but  would  instead  serve  to  place  us 
in  touch  with  fresh  reservoirs  of  moral  and  physical 
strength,  sufficient  to  lift  the  cause  of  Ireland  into  a 
more  important  and  commanding  position  than  it  has 
occupied  since  the  day  of  Benburb.  It  may  be  pleaded 
that  the  ideal  of  a Socialist  Republic,  implying  as  it  does 
a complete  political  and  economic  revolution  (vesting  the 
the  entire  ownership  of  land,  railways,  machinery,  and 
instruments  of  labour  generally  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
use  them  in  town  and  country,  to  be  controlled  by  their 
own  associations,  freely  elected  on  a basis  of  perfect 
equality  and  universal  suffrage,  subordinate  to  and  re- 
presented in  the  Democratic  Congress  of  an  independent 
Irish  State),  would  be  sure  to  alienate  all  our  middle 
class  and  aristocratic  sympathisers,  who  would  dread  the 
loss  of  their  privileges  and  property.  What  does  this 
objection  mean  ? That  we  must  conciliate  the  privileged 
classes  in  Ireland.  But  you  can  only  disarm  their 
hostility  by  assuring  them  that  in  a free  Ireland  their 
“ privileges  ” will  not  be  interfered  with — that  is  to  say, 
you  must  guarantee  that  when  Ireland  is  free  of  foreign 
domination  the  green  coats  of  an  Irish  army  will  guard 
the  fraudulent  gains  of  capitalist  and  landlord  frorii  “the 
thin  hands  of  the  poor”  as  effectually  and  as  remorse- 
lessly as  the  scarlet- coated  emissaries  of  England  do  to- 
day. On  no  other  basis  will  the  classes  unite  with  you  ? 
Do  you  expect  the  masses  to  fight  for  this  ideal  (sic.)  ? 
Or  when  you  talk  of  freeing  “Ireland,”  do  you  only 
mean  the  chemical  elements  which  compose  the  soil  of 
Ireland  ? Or  is  it  the  Irish  people  you  mean  ? If  the 
the  latter,  from  what  do  you  propose  to  free  them  ? 
From  the  rule  of  England?  But  all  systems  of  political 
administration  or  governmental  machinery  are  but  the 
reflex  of  the  economic  forms  which  underlie  them.  Eng- 
lish rule  in  Ireland  is  but  the  outward  symbol  of  the  fact 
that  English  conquerors  in  the  past  forced  upon  this 


country  a property  system  founded  upon  spoliation, 
fraud,  and  murder.  That,  as  the  present-day  exercise  of  ' 
the  “ rights  of  property  ” so  originated  involves  the  con- 
tinual practice  of  legalised  spoliation  and  fraud,  English 
rule  is  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  form  of  government 
by  which  that  spoliation  and  fraud  can  be  protected,  and 
an  English  army  the  most  pliant  instrument  with  which 
to  execute  the  judicial  murder  when  the  fears  of  the  pro- 
pertied classes  demand  it.  The  Socialist  who  would 
destroy,  root  and  branch,  the  whole  brutally  material- 
istic system  of  civilisation,  which,  like  the  English 
language,  we  have  unconsciously  adopted  as  our  own, 
is,  I hold,  a more  deadly  foe  of  English  rule  and  tutelage 
than  the  superficial  thinker  who  imagines  it  possible  to 
reconcile  Irish  freedom  with  those  insidious  but  disas- 
trous forms  of  economic  subjection,  landlord  tyranny, 
capitalist  fraud,  and  unclean  usury  : baneful  fruits  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  unholy  trinity  of  which  Strongbow 
and  Dermot  M'Morrough  — Norman  thief  and  Irish 
traitor  — were  the  fitting  precursors  and  apostles. 

If  you  could  remove  the  E;iglish  army  to-morrow 
and  hoist  the  green  flag  over  Dublin  Castle, 
unless  you  set  about  the  organisation  of  the 
Socialist  Republic,  your  efforts  would  be  in  vain. 
England  would  still  rule  you ; she  would  rule  you 
through  her  capitalists,  through  her  landlords,  through 
her  financiers,  through  her  usurers,  through  the  whole 
array  of  commercial  and  individualist  institutions  she 
has  planted  in  this  country  and  watered  with  the  tears 
of  our  mothers  and  the  blood  of  our  martyrs,  England 
would  rule  you  to  your  ruin  even  while  your  lips  offered 
hypocritical  homage  at  the  shrine  of  that  Freedom  whose 
cause  you  had  betrayed.  Nationalism  without  Socialism ; 
i.e.,  without  a reorganisation  of  society  on  the  basis  of 
a broader  and  more  developed  form  of  that  common 
property  which  underlay  the  social  structure  of  Ancient 
Erin,  is  only  national  recreancy,  since  it  would  be  tant- 
amount to  a public  declaration  that  our  oppressors  had 
so  far  succeeded  in  inoculating  us  with  their  perverted 
conceptions  of  justice  and  morality,  that  we  had  finally 
accepted  them  as  our  own,  and  no  longer  needed  an 
alien  army  to  force  them  upon  us.  As  a Socialist  I am 
prepared-  to  do  all  one  man  can  do  to  achieve  for  our 
sireland,  her  rightful  heritage,  independence  ; but  if  you 
ask  me  to  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  claims  of  pure 
justice,  in  order  to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  privileged 
classes,  then  I must  decline.  Such  action  would  neither 
be  honourable  nor  feasible.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
he  never  reaches  Heaven  who  marches  thither  in  the 
company’of  the  devil.  Let  us  openly  proclaim  our  faith, 
the  logic  of  events  is  with  us. 

James  Connolly  (Dublin). 


^HE  greatest  service  a man  can  do  for  a good  cause  is  to 
die  for  it.  No  man’s  life  or  work,  however  illustrious,  is 
so  potential  as  a martyr’s  death.  The  cause  for  which 
’ men  are  willing  to  die  can  never  be  destroyed.  There  is 
no  seed  so  infallible  and  fruitful  as  the  seed  of  human  sacrifice. 
A rebel  is  never  so  terrible  as  when  the  tyrant  has  killed  him. 
—John  Boyle  O’Reilly. 
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Abran  Na  h-Eireann. 

O ! d’  fás  na  laete  go  faid  na  mbliadan 
Agus  na  bliadanta  go  h-aoisib  liat-glas, 

O pog  deorta  air  d-tús  mo  gné, 

Agns  o caill  tno  gloire  a sdillseachd, 

Nuair  buail  donas  mé  agus  diacair, 

Do  mair  astig  am  croide,  gan  tomas, 

Dotcus  riam  nár  trcig  mé. 

Gid  bruigte  tinn  le  h-olc  na  n-diabol, 

Go  h-éadótcns  anois  seolta, 

Gid  reagluig  dorcacd  os  ar  g-cibnn, 

’S  gan  splanc  6 neam  d’ar  d’-treoracd  ; 

An  muinigin  bi  beo  am’  uct  gan  sgit, 

Agus  do  cosain  mé  'na  h-aonar, 

Cum  gur  sona  beidinn  ’san  am  atd  ag  teact, 

Faoi  moran  meas  agus  trcunais. 

Gid  bruidte  siós  faoi  ualac  brbin, 

Do  sea»  mé  a-g-comnuide  fograc. 

Direac,  dána  an  ágaid  mo  namaid, 

Agus  ni  mar  dearcbir  suarac  ; 

Go  siorruide  d'éilig  mé  mo  ceart, 

Air  mag  a troid 's  a seanaid, 

Agus  gid  gur  claoidead  mé  ins  an  g-cat, 

’Geobad  é no  an  bas  in  ionad. 

Am’  anam  braitim  é go  fior  I 
LabartT^r  é mór-e-timcioll, 

Gur  geárr  go  m-beid  an  báire  Horn, 

’San  t-antigearna,  do  ruaig  mé  cailte 
An  Fleasg  aris  air  mo  ceann  mar  bi, 

Ann  aimsir  mait  na  saoirse. 

Agus  n(  béid  air  tir  ná  in  ifrionn  sios, 

Neart  mé  cur  I n-daoirse  ! 

Note. — We  print  the  above  without  h’s  as  mark  of  aspiration. 
When  Irish  is  written  in  Roman  character,  this  letter  is  gene- 
rally used  instead  of  the  Irish  accent ; but  the  Gaelic  reader 
will  know  where  to  aspirate  without  the  use  of  these  excre- 
scences. 


[Translation.] 

ERIN’S  SONG. 

Ah  ! days  have  lengthened  into  years, 

And  years  to  ages  hoary. 

Since  first  my  face  was  kissed  by  tears. 

And  shadowed  was  my  glory  ; 

But  yet,  throughout  that  fearful  time. 

When  every  ill  assailed  me. 

There  lived  within  my  heart  sublime 
A “hope”  that  never  failed  me. 

Though  sore  oppressed  by  demons  vile. 

To  grim  despair  nigh  driven  ; 

Though  darkness  reigned  supreme  the  while, 
And  no  light  beamed  from  Heaven. 

The  hope  that  lived  within  my  breast. 

And  was  my  sole  defender — 

That  in  the  future  I’d  be  blest 
With  more  than  former  splendour. 

Though  crushed  beneath  a load  of  woe, 

I’ve  always  stood  defiant. 

Erect,  before  the  haughty  foe. 

And  not  a base  suppliant ; 


Aye,  boldly  I have  claimed  my  right, 

In  battlefield  and  senate. 

And  though  defeated  in  the  fight, 

I’ll  die — or  yet  I’ll  win  it. 

I feel  it  in  my  very  soul, 

’Tis  whispered  all  around  me, 

That  soon  again  I’ll  reach  the  goal 
Where  the  first  despot  found  me ; 

That  soon  again  I’ll  don  the  wreath 
Which  freedom  erst  entwined  me. 

And  on  earth  or  hell  beneath, 

No  power  again  can  bind  me. 

Note. — This  beautiful  Irish  poem,  with  translation,  has  been 
sent  to  us  with  a number  of  others  by  Mr.  Thomas  Concannon, 
of  Mexico,  who  does  not,  however,  make  any  statement  as  to 
the  authorship  of  any  of  them. 



THE  RELICS  OF  MEAGHER  IN  WATERFORD. 


We  are  indeed  gratified  to  be  in  a position  to  report  that  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  November  number  of  the  Shan 
Van  Vocht,  on  the  subject  Df  the  breach  of  faith  committed 
by  those  in  Waterford  in  regard  to  the  Meagher  relics,  is  likely 
to  be  followed  up  by  an  agitation  which  will  bring  pressure  to 
ear  on  those  responsible  for  the  retention  of  the  objectionable 
portraits  of  English  royalties  in  the  Council  chamber.  At  a 
meeting  held  recently  in  New  York  for  the  puspose  of  re- 
organising the  Waterford  Men’s  Association,  this  was  the  one 
subject  of  debate.  Mr.  T.  Tierney  drew  attention  to  the  matter 
and  stated  that  a resolution  had  been  passed  by  the  Council  of 
Waterford,  of  which  he  was  a member,  when  the  relics  were 
accepted,  giving  a distinct  undertaking  that  the  pictures  of 
British  sovereigns  would  be  removed  to  a different  part  of  the 
building.  Mr.  E.  A.  Byrne,  editor  of  the  Dublin  Independent 
was  present  during  this  discussion,  and  subsequently  addressed 
the  meeting,  though  not  on  this  subject.  He  will,  however,  be 
in  a position  to  convey  to  the  people  of  Waterford,  through  the 
medium  of  the  paper  he  edits,  some  idea  of  the  warmth  of 
feeling  which  exists  in  the  United  States  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  The  meeting  passed  a resolution,  that  the  solicitor  in 
Waterford  representing  the  trustees  and  custodians  of  the  relics 
should  be  at  once  communicated  with,  and  instructed  to 
take  active  steps  in  order  to  insist  on  the  Corporation 
keeping  to  the  terms  to  which  they  agreed  ere  entrusted  with 
the  portrait,  sword,  and  other  mementoes  of  their  illustrious 
fellow-citizen. 


Honour  Shown  to  a Young  Nationalist. — A farewell 
meeting  of  a few  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Griffith,  who  has 
been  so  long  identified  with  every  National  movement  in 
Dublin,  was  held  in  the  Celtic  Literary  Society  Rooms  to  bid 
him  God  Speed  on  his  departure  for  South  African  Republic. 
Mr.  Henry  Dixon,  jun.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  assembly 
included  representatives  of  the  various  National  organizations 
in  the  city.  Mr.  William  Rooney  read  an  address.  The  chairman, 
in  presenting  the  address,  which  was  accompanied  by  a presen- 
tation, made  suitable  mention  of  Mr.  Griffith’s  services  to  the 
National  Cause,  and  to  the  regret  which  swayed  all  his  friends 
at  his  departure,  expressions  which  were  joined  in  by  Messrs. 
Jos.  Ryan,  President  Celtic  Literary  Society ; John  Murphy, 
E.  R.  Whelan,  and  P.  Lavelle.  Mr.  Griffith,  who  was  warmly 
greeted,  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  address  and  the  good 
wishes  conveyed ; wherever  he  should  go  he  would  bear  it 
with  him  to  remind  him  of  the  good  friends  he  had  left  behind. 
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Make  Ready. 

**  So  a New  Year  ! a year  into  whose  bosom  Time  gathers 

All  the  past  lessons  of  ages,  a mournful  but  truth-teaching 
muster — 

All  the  rich  thoughts  and  deeds,  and  the  marvellous  love  of  our 
fathers ; 

All  the  sunlight  experience  that  makes  men  wiser  and  juster. 
Hail  it  with  steadfast  resolve,  thankfully  if  it  befriend  you  ; 

Guardedly  lest  it  betray  without  either  despair  or  elation, 
Panoplied  inly  against  the  sharpest  ills  it  may  send  you. 

But  with  a high  hope  still  for  yourselves  and  the  rise  of  your 
Nation.” 


HE  New  Year  which  has  dawned  is  one  in  which 
the  people  of  England  and  her  empire  will 
celebrate  the  longest  reign  of  any  of  their 
sovereigns.  In  Ireland  it  will  be  the  year  of 
preparation  for  the  Centenary  of  ’98,  the 
proudest,  saddest  era  in  the  chronicle  of  her 
history  since  she  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner.  At  the  end 
of  the  100  years  which  have  passed  away,  we  have  come  to  a 
momentous  turning  point.  Our  country  is  mocked  at  forthediffer- 
ences  existing  amongst  her  sons,  and  on  every  side  there  are 
raised  appeals  for  unity  at  any  cost,  and  doubtless  we  shall  hear  it 
argued  from  some  quarters,  that  the  approaching  National 
commemoration  should  be  made  the  occasion  for  achieving 
an  illusory  union  among  Irishmen.  We  are  not  amongst 
those  who  look  with  despair  upon  existing  political  differ- 
ences, or  who  would  wish  to  see  them  healed  at  the 
expense  of  principle.  The  very  name  of  Ninety  - Eight 
recalls  to  us  the  fact  that  there  must  necessarily  exist  a deep 
and  abiding  difference  between  Irishmen,  even  between  those 
who  love  their  country,  for  some  there  are  who  think  she  can 
best  be  served  by  securing  for  her  Justice  from  England,  and 
others  there  are  who  dare  yet  to  hope  and  strive  for  Freedom. 
This  great  breach  we  would  not  try  to  heal,  and  we 
would  wish  rattier  that  in  the  approaching  celebrations 
the  line  of  difference  should  be  even  more  deeply  marked,  and 
that  those  who  corrie  together  to  honour  the  patriot  dead  should 
be  those  who  can  say  with  conviction — 

“ Then  here’s  their  memory,  let  it  be  to  us  a guiding  light !” 
The  report  of  a preliminary  meeting  which  has  just  taken 
place  in  Dublin,under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Ireland  League, 
augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the  coming  Centenary.  A meeting 
is  called  for  the  4th  of  March  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
committee.  In  this  meeting  no  one  will  be  invited  to  take  part 
who  is  not  in  avowed  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Irishmen, and  according  to  the  third  and  last  resolution  the  centen- 
ary committee  will  exclude  all  apologists  for  their  action  who  are 
accustomed  to  use  such  phrases  as  they  loved  Ireland  “not 
wisely  but  too  well.”  If  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions  is  main- 
tained, we  may  feel  assured  that  the  success  of  the  historic 
celebration  is  assured,  and  that  1898  will  be  a glorious  year  for 
Ireland. 


“ Literature  and  Nationality.” 

[first  part.] 

’HE  necessity  of  every  great  movement  for  the 
advancement  of  the  popular  cause  in  any  country 
having  behind  it  a literature  of  and  peculiar  to 
itself,  has  been  proved  so  often  that  to  assert  it 
now  is  the  merest  truism.  The  annals  of  whatever 
nation  we  examine  show  us  that  almost  from  the  earliest 
times  the  man  who  sang  or  told  of  the  past,  who  planned 
for  the  present,  and  who  prophesied  for  the  future  was 
pre-eminent  amongst  his  contemporaries.  So  much  did 
our  fathers  value  mind  above  matter  that  he  who 
counselled  them  was  far,  in  the  esteem,  above  him  who 
added  to  their  fame  as  a fighting  people.  In  our  own 
country  we  find  the  bard  seated  next  the  king — we  find 
him  the  receptacle  of  the  history,  the  traditions,  the 
glories  of  the  past — the  source  from  which  sprang  the 
prowess  and  the  valour  of  the  warriors  of  his  own  time. 
We  find  literature  so  highly  valued  that  many  of  our 
greatest  kings  and  warriors  are  scarcely  less  famous  as 
poets  than  as  heroes.  The  same  is  the  story  elsewhere 
— Caesar  was  a poet  as  well  as  a conqueror,  and  the 
great  names  of  other  nations  followed  dual  capacities 
with  similar  results.  The  ravages  of  the  northern 
nations  to  a great  extent  drove  men’s  thoughts  very  far 
from  paths  likely  to  promote  literature,  but  with  the 
return  of  brighter  days,  we  find  that  the  men  who  made 
chivalry  famous  throughout  Europe  were  quite  as  much 
at  home  in  the  garb  of  the  troubadour  as  that  of  the 
soldier.  Their  work  may  not  be  valuable  save  as  a 
curiosity,  but  since  it  enshrines  the  ideas,  the  beliefs, 
the  traditions,  and  the  customs  of  those  days — for  the 
man  whose  interests  are  wider  than  the  columns  of  a 
daily  newspaper,  it  has  attractions  of  its  own — for  the 
people  from  whom  these  men  came,  it  has  attractions, 
which,  if  they  have  souls  at  all,  must  appeal  to  them 
strongly  and  forcibly. 

Sentiment  has  been  sneered  at  times  innumerable  by 
what  is  called  your  “ practical  man,”  but  no  truly 
practical  man  whose  convictions  on  the  subject  are 
more  than  superficial,  will  lend  his  support  to  those 
sneers  for  a moment.  All  the  great  achievements  of 
time  would  have  been  impossible  had  sentiment  and 
enthusiasm  been  nrissing  quantities.  The  men  who 
manned  Thermopoylae  and  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol  were 
not  practical  men,  but  they  were  sentimentalists ; they 
succeeded,  and  consequently  are,  for  all  time,  famous. 
Their  object  was  the  perpetuation  of  their  country’s 
freedom.  So  far  they  were  practical — for  the  Freedom 
and  the  Progress  of  a nation  go  hand  in  hand.  In 
their  efforts  to  maintain  it  they  were  sentimental — for 
they  faced  forces  and  encountered  dangers  that  the 
practical  individual  wouild  have  shunned.  The  senti- 
ment which  inspired  them,  the  courage  which  nerved 
them,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  accomplished  their 
object  are  the  three  great  powers  essentially  necessary 
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where  force  is  to  be  met  and  combatted.  The  practical 
man  who  looks  for  results,  in  his  eagerness  generally 
misguages  effects,  and  condemns  as  a failure  what  has 
been  but  a temporary  reverse. 

The  great  part  of  the  world’s  literature  is  the  outcome 
of  sentiment  and  the  natural  desire  of  man  to  express  in 
words  what  in  the  universe  is  to  him  a source  of  pleasure 
or  thought.  Generated  by  sentiment  it  therefore  appeals 
to  sentiment ; and  to  a community  who  look  beyond  the 
hour,  has  an  abiding  influence  whicl?  time  deepens  and 
makes  secure. 

The  nationality  of  every  country  is  the  outcome  of  the 
enlightenment  of  its  citizens.  “ The  savage  loves  his 
native  shore,”  but  only  the  educated  man  knows  why  he 
prizes  his  nation  above  its  compeers.  Consequently  the 
great  age  of  every  nation  has  been  when  its  people  were 
most  enlightened,  and  when  their  greatest  minds  were  pro- 
duced. The  Cid  and  Calderon,  De  Vega,  and  Cervantes 
were  not  coeval  with  the  crumbling  of  the  Spanish 
Empire ; nor  was  England  less  a power  amongst  the 
nations  when  Addison  and  his  colleagues  trod  this  earth 
of  ours.  Ancient  Greece  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  strength 
when  her  literature  was  being  produced,  and  when  the 
purer  writers  of  Rome  were  writing  for  posterity,  the 
decline  had  not  set  in.  While  her  literature  lived  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  she  remained  mistress  of  the 
world — when  it  ceased  to  wield  an  influence  on  the  times 
and  the  people,  she  dwindled  by  degrees  into  the  effete 
and  sordid  constitution  which  succumbed  so  easily  to  the 
Northern  Nations. 

The  average  man  associates  the  commencement  of 
American  freedom  with  the  casting  of  merchandise  into 
Boston  harbour  ; but  though  that  was  the  spark  that  set 
the  conflagration,  the  material  had  been  prepared’ long 
before  by  Fianklin  and  his  colleagues.  Education  in 
the  American  colonies  was  not  very  much  advanced  in 
those  days  ; but  what  little  they  did  possess,  fanned  by 
the  genius  of  the  men  who  thought,  sufficed  to  reduce  a 
colony  to  ashes,  and  from  the  debris  to  raise  the  fabric  of 
a Nation.  The  men  who  accomplished  that  feat  were 
conscious  of  the  forces  that  contributed  to  it,  and  almost 
since  the  inception  of  the  Union  the  education  and  en- 
lightenment of  her  people  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
considerations  of  her  Government.  “ No  Nation,  “ says 
the  great  Edmund  Burke,  “ can  look  to  the  future  with 
confidence,  which  cannot  look  back  on  the  past  with 
pride,”  and  in  the  education  and  direction  of  the  tastes 
of  her  people.  America  recognises  the  truth  of  this  great 
axiom,  for  the  child  there  is  taught  from  the  time  of  his 
earliest  understanding,  everything  that  reflects  credit  on 
the  courage,  abilities  and  achievements  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

Modern  European  history  furnishes  many  notable  ex- 
amples of  what  literature  has  accomplished  in  changing 
the  destinies  and  condition  of  many  nations.  The 
beginning  of  this  century  saw  Greece  trampled  under 


foot  by  Turkey,  but  a quarter  of  a century  had  scarcely 
elapsed  when  the  Greeks  regained  their  freedom.  This 
was  the  result — the  natural  result  of  the  agitation  of  the 
students  of  Athens  and  the  other  centres  of  education. 
Literature  had  familiarised  them  with  the  splendid 
records  of  their  ancestors,  and  by  comparison  made  them 
feel  their  own  enslaved  condition  so  keenly  that  at  last 
their  awakened  nationality  took  practical  shape,  and 
Independence  was  the  consequence.  Undoubtedly  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  powers  which  aided  her,  Greece 
might  still  be  under  the  rule  of  the  Crescent ; but  as  in 
America,  the  credit  of  preparing  the  way  goes  to  the 
men  who  laboured  to  make  the  people  know  what  they 
had  been,  and  what  their  past  entitled  them  to. 

Similarly  in  Belgium  the  people  under  their  Dutch 
masters  plodded  on  for  a time  silently  and  carelessly. 
The  theory  of  the  materialist  whose  doctrine  is  merely 
“/iw”  held  while  an  inferior  education  and  a careless 
upper  class  existed.  But  as  with  all  such  systems,  the 
Dutch  monopolised^  slowly  yet  gradually  the  fruits  of 
Belgian  labour.  The  public  offices  were  filled  by  foreign- 
ers, the  government  was  in  their  hands,  the  natives 
existed  only  for  the.  purpose  of  supporting  the  stranger. 
So  intolerable  a reign  could  not  last,  and  from  the  Uni- 
versities and  students  of  Belgium  came  the  source  of 
Belgian  redemption.  There  was  engendered  the  spirit 
which,  fructifying  and  strengthening  amongst  the  people, 
eventually  asserted  its  existence  and  “ scourged  the, 
Dutch  marauders  back  into  their  own  phlegmatic  swamps, 
and  knocked  their  flag,  their  laws,  and  sceptre  and 
bayonets  into  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Scheldt  ” (Thomas 
Francis  Meagher).  Whetherthe  result  has  been  justified 
a glance  at  the  present  position  of  Belgium  will  testify. 

It  may  be  argued  that  , mere  patriotism  without  the 
support  of  an  educational  or  literary  movement  behind 
could  have  secured  freedom,  for  the  fire  of  patriotism  is 
quite  as  common  to  the  unlettered  peasant  as  to  the 
university  graduate.  It  is  not  education  that  creates 
hatred  of  the  tyrant,  it  is  inherent  in  humanity  and  needs 
no  incenlive.  Let  us  see  whether  a literary  movement 
amongst  an  unfettered  people  has  resulted  in  any  good. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Germany  was  a 
scattered,  ill-defined,  and  divided  class  of  ignorant  arch- 
duchies,  antiquated  aristocracies,  and  beggarly  kingdoms. 
Its  literature  was  despised  by  its  own  classes  ; French 
was  the  Court  tongue  at  Berlin ; Bavaria  aided  France 
against  Prussia ; one  petty  State  made  war  against  its 
neighbour  ; and  one  of  its  greatest  sons — Frederick  the 
Great — enunciated  the  startling  theory  that  his  native 
tongue  was  fit  only  for  horses.  Fifty  years  changed  all 
that,  and  the  men  who  changed  it  were  the  students  of 
the  country.  Poets  came  to  help  the  cause  and  at  the 
magic  calls  of  Goethe,  of  Koener,  of  Freiligarth,  of 
Woerike,  of  Schiller,  and  of  a hundred  others,  the  old 
legends  and  fancies  of  the  people  started  into  life,  the 
Naaids  of  old  peopled  anew  the  grottoes  and  the  valleys 
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of  the  Fatherland ; and  the  tongue  that  had  been 
despised  melted  into  music  on  the  lips  of  the  people, 
until  the  world  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a new  literature 
had  been  evolved  from  the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  forests  of  Bavaria.  That  was  the  first  token  of  the 
future  greatness  of  Germany,  and  with  the  dawn  of 
Nationality  education  came,  till  to-day  there  is  not  a 
child  of  twelve  years  old  from  the  Alsatian  border  to 
Austria,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  farthest  swamps  of 
Saxony,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  all  that  pertains  to 
his  country,  from  its  ballads  to  its  field  flowers,  or  whose 
knowledge  does  not  make  him  a more  enthusiastic,  and 
what  is  better,  an  intelligent  lover  of  his  country.  Let 
us  not  be  told  that  in  the  realization  of  this  scheme  old 
landmarks  have  been  blotted  out,  and  in  the  creation  of 
Empire,  individualities  extinguished.  Everything  in  it 
is  German ; — 

“ Where’er  is  heard  the  German  tongue, 

Where  German  hymns  to  God  are  sung  ; 

There,  gallant  brother,  take  thy  stand. 

There  is  the  German’s  Fatherland  !” — Goethe. 

Glory  to  the  men  who  have  brought  into  one  body  the 
people  of  the  same  tongue  and  nation,  and  glory  to  the 
power  that  has  aided  them  in  overcoming  the  bitterness 
of  sect  and  the  narrowness  of  class  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

Let  us  take  another  example : the  effect  of  literature 
on  the  dormant  manhood  of  a people.  There  is  no 
civilised  community  unfamiliar  with  the  strains  of  the 
Marseillaise.  The  most  unmusical  ear  has  been  charmed 
by  the  melody  of  its  numbers,  and  in  a foreign  dress  the 
vigour  and  power  of  its  sentences  have  appealed  to  most 
men  ; but  to  the  Frenchman  it  is  more.  It  conjures  up 
a century  ago  and  now ; it  brings  him  back  the  Revolu- 
tion, clouded  doubtless  by  its  enormities  and  crimes, 
but  nothing  to  cry  shame  on;  it  shows  him  France 
decrepid  and  enfeebled  by  a worthless  Court  and  a pro- 
fligate aristocracy,  rotten  at  home — despised  abroad  ; 
and  by  the  side  of  that  picture  it  brings  him  visions  of 
victories  from  the  Seine  to  the  Danube,  and  of  the 
tricolour  triumphant  over  the  massed  hosts  of  Europe. 
This,  the  result  of  one  song — the  outcome  of  the  brain, 
the  child  of  the  inspired  enthusiasm  of  a poor  lieutenant, 
the  star  that  brought  France  into  the  front  rank  of 
nations  and  gave  every  man  amongst  her  sons  an  interest 
and  an  end  in  her  prosperity. 

Let  us  look  again  and  see  also  what  one  song  has  done 
amongst  a totally  different  people.  Germany  I have 
already  alluded  to,  but  yet  again  must  I call  attention  to 
her,  or  rather  to  the  result  of  the  work  of  one  of  her  sons. 
When  the  mighty  genius  of  Napoleon  had  succeeded  for 
a time  in  planting  his  rule  on  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
it  was  natural  that  the  people  thus  enslaved  should  plot 
and  plan  towards  their  enfranchisement.  Most  restless 
of  all  were  the  various  German  people,  and  eventually, 
for  the  attainment  of  their  desire,  massed  once  more 
whatever  was  left  of  their  old  army  and  a host  of  fresh 


recruits.  Patriotism  was  theirs,  and  enthusiasm  they 
lacked  not,  and  to  the  aid  of  both  came  what  to  some 
extent  may  be  claimed  as  amongst  the  things  which  con- 
tributed to  the  fall  of  the  first  Empire.  The  Lyre  and  the 
Sword  is  to  Germany  what  the  Marsellaise  is  to  France. 
Its  author  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  French  the  night 
after  he  had  recited  his  poem  to  his  comrades  round  the 
watchfires,  but  his  lines  lived  to  rouse  all  that  was 
national  in  his  countrymen,  and  to  aid  in  sweeping  from 
their  plains  and  their  valleys  the  Eagle  of  the  Corsican 
Conqueror. 

Similarly  in  their  neighbour’s  country  the  lyrics  of 
Beranger  kept  alive  the  enthusiasm  which  had  made  the 
Empire  possible.  The  reign  of  Napoleon  may  not  have 
been  an  unmixed  blessing  to  France,  but  what  French- 
man would  not  prefer  it  to  the  mediocrity  of  his  succes- 
sors, and  to  Beranger  belongs  the  credit  of  rousing  his 
countrymen  to  the  shame  and  scandal  of  a throne  sup- 
ported by  British  gold  and  Russian  bayonets.  Other 
men  were  the  means  of  its  accomplishment,  but  Beran- 
ger made 

“ France  once  more,  her  tricolor 
Impatient  to  behold.” 

And  who  shall  say  his  labour  was  misdirected  ? 

All  this  has  literature  accomplished  for  free  people. 
In  the  crystallisation  of  national  ideals,  in  the  direction 
of  national  sentiment  has  lain  its  work.  But  literature 
has  done  equally  as  well  by  unfree  peoples.  There  is 
a cry  which  gains  some  credit  amongst  us  that  Scotland 
is  unnational,  that  she  has  been  so  completely  Anglicised 
that  nothing  save  a remarkably  broad  accent  separates 
the  Englishman  from  the  sturdy  North  Briton.  We 
are  told  that  with  the  sacrifice  of  her  Parliament,  Scot- 
land sank  into  a mere  integral  portion  of  the  British 
Empire.  Politically,  she  did ; but  nationally,  what 
really  is  the  case  ? Few  people  are  more  truly  patriotic 
than  the  Scotch.  The  one  great  point  that  strikes  a 
reader  of  Burns’  poems  is  their  magnificent  nationality ; 
whatever  he  sings  of  the  Scotch,  soul  and  spirit  breathes 
throughout.  Scott  is  never  so  interesting  as  when  he 
treats  of  his  native  land,  because  into  those  writings 
alone  does  he  throw  the  full  strength  of  his  genius. 
All  that  nameless  galaxy  who  have  given  to  Scotland 
those  matchless  gems — the  Jacobite  poems — drew  their 
inspiration  from  the  same  source.  Even  to-day  the  men 
who  take  to  letters  in  Scotland  appeal  to  Scotch  senti- 
ment almost  wholly.  And  why  ? Because  the  Scotch 
people,  being  truly  national,  prize  highest  the  men  who 
have  given  their  genius  and  thought  to  the  immortalising 
of  scenes  dear  to  themselves  and  their  readers.  There  is 
no  man  more  jealous  of  the  achievements  of  his  country 
than  the  Scotchman,  and  all  the  talk  of  their  pride  in  the 
British  Empire  is  on  a par  with  the  exploded  libel  as  to 
their  insensibility  to  humour.  There  is  not  a village  or 
town  in  Scotland,  the  birthplace  of  a man  of  letters, 
every  inhabitant  of  which  is  not  familiar  with  that  man’s 
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work.  Men  who,  perhaps,  have  never  heard  of  Shake- 
speare have  their  local  poet  by  heart ; and  though  this 
is,  perhaps,  small  testimony  to  their  intellect,  it  is  a 
proof  of,  primarily,  the  widespread  nationality  of  the 
country,  and  in  a remoter  degree  of  the  effects  o^ 
literature,  since  from  it  springs  that  very  national  spirit 
which  is  so  peculiarly  Scotch. 

Wales  furnishes  us  still  further  with  an  example.  It 
is  beyond  the  question  of  doubt,  that  whatever  individu- 
ality the  Welsh  possess  to-day  is  due  to  their  literature. 
Half-a-century  ago  the  Welsh  language  was  in  as 
perilous  position,  as  is  our  own  to-day.  The  agitation 
of  some  few  studious  minds  resulted  in  awakening  the 
Cymry  to  a sense  of  their  position.  Their  labours  bore 
fruit,  and  to-day  the  Welsh  language  is  recognised  as 
the  vernacular  of  the  people.  Her  children  are  taught 
it  in  the  schools,  her  papers  are  printed  in  it,  her 
commerce  is  transacted  in  it,  her  streets  and  railway 
stations  have  their  native  names  to  define  them,  and  the 
Welsh  nation,  severed  from  England  by  neither  gulf  nor 
channel,  has  a greater  barrier  than  either  to  preserve 
her  distinctive  nationality  in  tongue  and  customs  : a 
literature  and  a music  peculiar  to  herself.  These  raise 
before  her,  visions — not  of  the  conquered  Armada  of 
Spain,  nor  the  vanquished  might  of  France  at  Waterloo, 
but  rather  of  Arthur  and  Glendower,  of  Rory  and  of 
Rhys  ap  Gryffyth,  and  of  the  times  when  Britain  was 
still  under  the  heel  of  the  pirates  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
authors  of  the  Heptarchy — old,  forgotten,  useless  things, 
possibly ; yet  still  the  traditions  of  the  nation,  the 
founts  of  her  individuality  and  of  her  greatness. 

(to  be  continued). 

John  R.  Whelan. 

Celtic  Literary  Society, 

Dublin. 


The  Irish  Language. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  are  most  anxious  to  devote  a larger  space  in  the  Shan 
Van  Vockt  to  contributions  in  the  Irish  language,  but  wish  to 
have  some  idea  as  to  how  many  of  our  readers  can  benefit  by 
this  department,  and  to  enlarge,  as  far  as  possible,  the  circle  of 
those  who  understand  the  national  language  among  our 
subscribers.  We  would  especially  ask  those  who  send  in 
subscriptions  to  state  whether  they  speak  or  read  Irish,  or 
whether  they  have  commenced  the  study  of  it.  We  will  ask 
our  friends  in  Gaelic-speaking  districts  of  the  country  to  set  to 
work,  and  obtain  for  us  as  many  subscribers  as  possible  who 
can  read  Irish  ; and,  till  further  notice,  we  will  present  to  every 
one  who  sends  us  th^  names  of  twelve  Irish-speaking  annual 
subscribers,  a Valuable  Book  in.  the  native  language — Father 
M urph/s  “ Life  of  H ugh  Roe  O’Donnell,”  or,  to  those  who  already 
possess  it,  other  books  its  equivalent  in  value.  Twenty-four 
half-yearly  subscribers  will  secure  for  the  sender  the  same 
prize.  For  six  annual  subscriptions,  or  twelve  half-yearly  ones, 
we  will  give  any  book  selected  from  a list  we  will  furnish.  In 
this  way,  we  will  feel  that  we  are  doing  a service  to  the  Irish 
language  movement,  by  distributing  literature  in  quarters 
where  it  will  be  appreciated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  forming 
for  the  Shan  Van  Vockt  a connection  which  will  justify  us  in 
devoting  a greater  space  to  the  old  tongue. 


An  T-iudaidhe. 

A Bh-fad  o shoin  bhi  buachaill  og  ar  aimsir  ag  duine 
uasal  ar  feadh  cuig  bhiiadhna  agus  nuair  a bhi  na  cuig 
bhliadhna  caithte  dubhairt  se  leis  an  duine  uasal  nach 
bh-fanfadh  se  nios  faide  aige,  go  ngabhfadh  se  go  bh- 
feicfeadh  se  cuide  dhe’n  t saoghal.  Nior  mhaith  leis  an 
duine  uasal  sgaradh  leis,  acht  dubhairt  an  buachaill  ann 
sin  a thuarastal  a thabhairt  do,  agus  thug  an  duine  uasal 
do  pighinn  ar  son  gach  aen  bhliadhan  dho  na  chuig 
bhliadhna.  Nuair  fuair  se  na  cuig  phigne  d’imthig  leis 
agus  bhi  se  sasta  goleor.  Ni  raibh  moran  siubalta  aige 
nuair  a casadh  sean-fhear  dho  agus  d’iarr  se  deirce  air. 
Thug  an  buachaill  dho  na  cuig  phigne  agus  dubhairt  se 
leis  gur  beitheanaidh  raibh  aige  fein.  Nuair  a chonnairc 
an  sean-fhear  an  croidhe  maith  a bhi  aige  thug  se  tri 
dhuais  do.  “ Bhile  nuair  thoiseochas  tu  seinnm  duine 
na  beithigheach  a chluisfeas  thu  toiseochaidh  se  ag 
damhsughadh,  gan  bhuidheachas,  agus  ni  fheudfaid  se 
stopadh  fad  a’s  bheidheas  tu  ag  seinnm.”  An  dara 
duais  “gunna  agus  rud  ar  bith  ar  maith  leat  a mharbhadh 
marbhochaidh  tue.”  An  treas  duais  : “ impidhe  ar  bith 
ar  maith  leat  iarruighe  uaidhfidh  tu  é.”  Ar  bhreath- 
nughadh  tharais  do  bhi  an  bhile  agus  an  gunna  le  n-a 
ais,  thug  se  leis  iad  agus  ni  raibh  a bh-fad  siubalta  aige 
nuair  a chonnairc  se  fear  ag  breathnughadh  ar  eun  a 
bhi  ar  bharr  croinn.  D’fhiafruigh  se  dhe  cia  an  fath  a 
raibh  se  ag  breathnughadh  ar  an  eun.  Dubhairt  an 
fear  leis  gurb  e an  fath  a raibh  se  ag  breathnughadh  air 
ag  comh  deas  a’s  bhi  se  agus  go  mbudh  mhaith  leis 
an  t-eun  a bheith  aige.  Ni  dhearnaidh  an  buachaill 
act  an  gunna  a chur  leis  a shuil  agus  thuit  an  t-eun 
anuas  a d-tom  sgeach  agus  cuaidh  an  fear  asteach  agus 
’se  do  bhi  ann  iudaidhe.  Rug  se  ar  an  eun  agus  nuair 
a bhi  se  dul  amach  as  an  d-tom  thoisigh  an  buachaill  ag 
ceol  agus  an  t-iudaidhe  ag  damhsughadh  astigh  a lar  an 
toim,  agus  bhi  se  ag  dnmhsughadh  go  raibh  a chuid 
eudaigh  agus  a chroiceann  stroicthe  ag  an  sgeach  a’s 
d’iarr  se  ann  onoir  De  ar  an  mbuachaill  a stopadh  gan 
cheol  agus  go  d-tiubhradh  se  a raibh  dh’airgead  aige 
dho.  Leag  sg  uaidh  an  bhile  ann  sin  agus  thug 
an  t-iudaidhe  sparan  mor  airgid  do.  D’imthigh  leis 
na  m-buachaill  agus  athas  mor  air.  Ni  raibh  moran 
siubalta  aige  nuair  a chua-laidh  se  an  bheiceach  ag 
tigheacht  ’n  a dhiaigh  agus  cia  bheidheadh  ag 
tigheacht  acht  an  t-iudaidhe  agus  e ag  glaoch 
gaduidhe  ar  an  m-buachaill  agus  ag  radh  gur 
chreach  se  e.  Budh  gar  gur  thainic  constabla  go  d-ti 
iad  agus  d’fhiafruigh  se  dhe’n  iudaidhe  ceurd  a bhi  air, 
dubhairt  an  t-iuaidhe  gurb  e an  fear  sin  a bhain  a chuid 
airgid  dhe  agus  nar  fhag  pighinn  aige,  rug  an  constabla 
air  an  m-buachaill  agus  thug  se  chum  na  cuirte  e agus 
an  t-iudaidhe  mar  art  g-ceudna.  Nuair  a bhi  an  chuirt 
thart  bhi  an  buachaill  le  crochadh  agus  nuair  a chuaidh 
se  ar  an  scarful  d’iarr  se  impidhe  ar  an  g-crochadoir 
cead  a thabhairt  do  port  a sheinnm  ar  a bhile  sul  uaidh 
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se  bas.  Thug  an  crochadoir  cead  do,  agus  nuair  a 
chualaidh  an  t-iudaidhe  gur  thug  an  crochadoir  cead  do 
port  a sheinnm  ar  an  bhile  chuir  se  sgreuch  as  agus 
dubhairt  se  leis  na  daoinibh  breith  air  ar  an  g-crochadoir 
agus  a chosa  cheangail  sul  chluiseadh  se  an  ceol,  acht 
sul  a bhi  an  focal  deireannach  raidhte  ag  an  t-iudaidhe 
thoisigh  a raibh ’s  an  teach  ag  damhsughadh  agus  na 
caplaidh  a ’s  a daoine  a bhi  mile  o ’n  teach  nuair  a 
chualaid  siad  a cheol,  a ’s  bhi  siad  ag  damhsughadh 
astigh  ’san  teach  no  go  rabhadar  leath-mharbh.  Ar 
deireadh  dubhairt  an  crochadoir  leis  an  m-buachaill  ann 
onoir  De  stopadh  gan  cheol  agus  go  leigfeadh  se  a 
cheann  leis.  Stop  se  gan  cheol  ann  sin  — d’  imthig 
leis  agus  e athasach  go  leor. 

The  Jew. 

[Translation  of  above.] 

ONG  ago  there  was  a young  boy  in  service  with  a 
gentleman  during  five  years,  and  when  the  five 
years  were  spent,  he  said  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
would  not  stop  any  longer  with  him  ; that  he  should  go 
and  see  some  of  the  world.  The  gentleman  did  not  like 
to  part  with  him  ; but  the  boy  told  him  to  give  him  his 
wages,  and  the  gentleman  gave  him  a penny  for  each 
year  of  the  five  years.  When  he  got  the  fivepence  he 
went  away,  and  he  was  well  satisfied.  He  had  not 
walked  much  when  he  met  an  old  man,  and  he  asked 
him  for  alms.  The  boy  gave  him  the  fivepence,  and 
told  him  it  was  all  he  had  himself.  When  the  old  man 
saw  the  good  heart  he  had,  he  gave  him  three  rewards  ; 
“ A fiddle.  When  you  begin  to  play  person  or  beast 
who  shall  hear  you  will  begin  to  dance,  without  thanks, 
and  they  will  not  be  able  to  stop  as  long  as  you  are 
playing.”  The  second  reward  : “A  gun  ; and  anything 
at  all  which  you  wish  to  kill  you  shall  kill  it.”  The  third 
reward : “ Whatever  request  you  wish  to  ask  you  shall 
get  it.”  On  looking  round  the  fiddle  and  the  gun  were 
beside  him.  He  took  them  with  him,  and  he  had  not 
walked  far  when  he  saw  a man  looking  fixedly  at  a bird 
that  was  on  the  top  of  a tree.  He  inquired  of  him  for 
what  reason  was  he  looking  at  the  bird  ? The  man  said 
to  him  that  the  reason  he  was  looking  at  the  bird  was 
that  it  was  so  pretty,  and  that  he  should  like  to  have  it. 
The  boy  did  but  put  the  gun  to  his  eye,  and  the  bird  fell 
down  into  a thorn  bush,  and  the  man  went  in,  and  he 
that  was  in  it  was  a Jew.  He  laid  hold  of  the  bird,  and 
when  he  was  going  out  of  the  bush  the  boy  began  play- 
ing and  the  Jew  dancing  within  the  middle  of  the  bush, 
and  he  was  dancing  till  his  clothes  and  skin  were  torn 
by  the  thorn,  and  he  asked  the  boy,  “ In  honour  of  God, 
stop  the  music,  and  I will  give  you  all  the  money  I 
have.”  He  laid  aside  the  fiddle,  and  the  Jew  gave  him 
a big  purse  of  money.  The  boy  went  off  in  great  joy. 
He  had  not  walked  much  when  he  heard  the  bellowing 
coming  after  him,  and  who  should  be  coming  but  the 


Jew,  and  he  crying  thief  on  the  boy,  and  saying  that  he 
robbed  him.  It  was  short  till  a constable  came  up  to 
them,  and  he  inquired  of  the  Jew  what  was  on  him. 
The  Jew  said  that  it  was  that  man  who  took  from  him 
his  money,  and  did  not  leave  a penny  to  him.  The  con- 
stable seized  the  boy  and  brought  him  to  the  Court,  and 
the  Jew  also.  When  the  Court  was  over  the  boy  was 
to  be  hanged,  and  when  he  went  on  the  scaffold  he  asked 
a request  from  the  hangman : “To  give  him  leave  to 
play  a tune  on  the  fiddle  before  he  died.”  The  hang- 
man gave  him  leave,  and  when  the  Jew  heard  that  the 
hangman  gave  him  leave  to  play  a tune  on  the  fiddle  he 
put  a screech  out  of  him,  and  told  the  people  to  catch 
him  (the  hangman)  and  tie  his  feet  before  he  should  hear 
the  music  ; but  before  the  last  word  was  said  by  the  Jew 
all  that  were  in  the  house  began  dancing,  and  the  horses 
and  the  people  who  were  a mile  from  the  house  when 
they  heard  his  music,  and  they  were  dancing  within  in 
the  house  till  they  were  half  dead.  At  last  the  hangman 
asked  the  boy,  in  honour  of  God,  to  stop  the  music, 
und  that  he  would  let  his  head  with  him.  He  stopped 
the  music,  and  then  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 


For  a Record  Reign. 

Widow  of  Albert  Von  Wettin, 

Daughter  of  Edward  Von  Guelf, 

Crowned  with  the  Crown  of  the  Stuarts, 

By  Bigotry,  Treason,  and  Pelf  ; 

Empress  of  Ind  and  its  Rajahs, 

Of  Ind  and  its  dead  mutineers  ; 

Queen  of  as  much  of  our  Ireland 
As  is  ranged  by  thy  red  musketeers  ; 

Behold  how  the  years  of  thy  reigning 
Are  crying,  Victoria,  hail  ! 

High  Queen  of  the  Sassenach,  hail  ! 

We  know  thee  but  name  and  but  symbol, 

As  helpless  for  evil  as  good  ; 

We  know  thee  as  play  and  as  puppet 
Of  bandits  who  batten  on  blood  ; 

In  Ireland  thy  reign  was  the  famine, 

That  slew  her  a million  of  sons  ; 

In  India  thy  reign  was  the  gibbet. 

The  gibbet  and  blowing  from  guns  ; 

We  curse  not  the  woman  woeworn 

With  the  curse  of  our  wrecked  Innisfail, 

Our  One  Only  Queen,  Innisfail. 

Nor  is  it  with  words  that  we’ll  curse  them. 

The  bandits  of  crowbar  and  rope. 

Nor  is  it  with  words  that  we’ll  pay  them. 

In  the  hour  of  fruition  of  hope  ; 

In  the  hour  of  the  sword  and  its  saving. 

In  the  hour  of  new  liberty’s  might ; 

When  the  Harp  shall  have  honour  in  Ireland, 

And  when  force  shall  be  guard  of  the  right  j 

When  the  wild  geese  shall  wing  o’er  the  waters. 
From  a fair  fosterland  of  the  Gael, 

From  a star-bannered  shore  of  the  Gael. 

Frank  Hugh  O’Donnell. 
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MEMOIR  OF 

HENRY  JOY  M‘CRACKEN. 

By  the  Late  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D., 

Author  of  “ The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irish- 
men,” &c. 

CHAPTER  1.  (Continued). 

James  Hope’s  account  of  the  battle  of  Antrim  : — 

“ From  the  time  that  the  French  appeared  at  Bantry 
Ba^,  the  Societies  greatly  increased,  but  we  soon  found 
that  what  we  gained  in  numbers  we  lost  in  worth.  Our 
enemies  propagated  rumours  varying  in  their  tendencies, 
by  which  the  public  mind  at  one  time  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  expectation,  and  at  another  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depression.” 

The  cruelties  practised  on  the  people,  sanctioned  by 
the  Indemnity  Act  of  Parliament,  left  life  without  security 
and  innocence  without  protection.  This  state  of  things 
rendered  resistance  inevitable.  In  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  1798,  the  people  were  in  daily  expectation  of 
being  called  to  the  field  by  their  leaders,  an  intention,  as 
it  appeared  afterwards,  which  the  leaders  had  little  idea 
of  putting  in  execution. 

The  Adjutant-General  of  Down,  who  could  neither  be 
intimidated  nor  corrupted,  had  been  arrested,  and  the 
General  of  Antrim  kept  back  the  signal  for  a general 
movement,  called  a meeting  of  his  Colonels  and  resigned, 
by  which  means  the  whole  province  of  Ulster,  which 
expected  the  signal  from  Belfast,  was  completely  dis- 
organized. 

The  influence  of  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken,  especially 
with  the  defenders,  had  caused  many  to  consider  him  at 
an  eligible  person  for  a command  in  a force  in  which  is 
was  desirable  to  combine  them  with  the  Presbyterians. 
The  Defenders  were  directed  by  a committee  by  whom 
their  chief  was  chosen,  who  communicated  with  the 
United  Irish  Society  by  a deputy.  The  latter  had  to  fly 
to  America,  and  the  duty  assigned  to  him  devolved  on 
Henry  Joy  M'Cracken. 

On  his  appointment  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
Adjutant-General,  and  shortly  afterwards  I was  directed 
to  act  as  aide-de-camp  to  one  of  two  persons  named,  when 
called  on  by  either  of  them.  I delivered  messages  from 
the  leaders  I have  spoken  of  to  several  persons,  and  was 
pressed  to  give  their  names,  which  I declined  to  do, 
telling  them  they  would  be  forthcoming  when  wanted. 

On  the  news  of  a rising  in  the  South  reaching  Belfast, 
I went  to  the  Adjutant-General,  who  said  he  would  call 
the  Colonels  to  give  them  their  orders,  and  I went  home 
satisfied  that  such  would  be  the  case,  and  recommended 
patience  to  all  those  I met  with.  This  was  on  Saturday, 
and  on  the  Tuesday  following  I received  a message  from 
the  General.  I went  to  him,  he  gave  me  a guinea,  and 
directed  me  to  go  to  a camp  which  he  said  was  at  Dun- 


boyne,  near  Dublin ; that  he  had  ordered  the  Colonels  to 
meet  him,  and  that  I was  to  return  with  all  haste  with 
such  information  as  I could  learn  of  the  state  of  the 
South  of  Ireland. 

I met  Henry  M'Cracken  near  Belfast.  He  stopped  me, 
and  on  learning  my  order,  he  said,  " you  must  not  go, 
there  is  no  camp  at  this  side  of  Dublin  ; there  has  been 
some  fighting  at  a place  called  Clonee,  near  Dunboyne, 
but  the  men  have  marched  for  Tara,  and  are  defeated 
and  dispersed.  He  has  concealed  the  signal,  and  must 
be  watched,  or  the  hope  of  a union  with  the  South  is 
lost.” 

I answered,  if  he  is  a traitor  or  a coward,  he  will  have 
me  tried  for  disobeying  his  orders.  M'Cracken  replied, 
I will  put  you  under  arrest,  and  let  him  try  me.  Go 
home  until  you  hear  from  or  see  me.  I obeyed,  he  went 
into  town,  and  was  attacked  by  some  yeomen  in  Hercules 
Street.  A woman  named  Hamill  came  to  his  assistance 
with  a large  knife ; the  yeomen  fled,  and  he  escaped  into 
her  house,  got  out  of  town  that  evening,  and  came  over 
the  mountains  to  me  that  night. 

Next  day  we  learned  that  the  Colonels  met,  and  that 
the  General  had  resigned.  We  had  no  communication 
from  the  other  chief  of  the  Union,  but  Henry,  as  his 
deputy,  watched  the  movements  of  the  United  Colonels, 
and  learned  that  on  receiving  the  resignation  of  their 
chief,  they  had  dispersed  in  consequence  of  a false  alarm, 
and  adjourned  from  Parkgate  to  Templepatrick.  They 
selected  Munro  and  a man  named  John  Coulter  (linen 
merchant),  as  persons  to  whom  the  command  was  to  be 
offered,  the  first  met  with  to  be  applied  to,  and  the  pro- 
posal made  to  him. 

The  Colonels  were  to  meet  on  Sunday  at  Ballyeaston. 
They  did  meet,  and  Henry  and  I went  to  watch  their 
movements,  and  learned  that  none  of  them  had  seen  the 
gentlemen  named  for  the  appointment,  and  that  the 
Colonels  had  resolved  not  to  fight.  I heard  afterwards 
that  they  sent  M'Cracken’s  written  notices  to  General 
Nugent. 

These  orders  were  sent  by  the  colonels  who  com- 
manded the  districts  of  Larne,  Broughshane,  and  Lough 
Feel  to  General  Nugent,  which  assisted  him  in  his 
movements  to  disconcert  M'Cracken’s  plans.  The 
colonel  of  Broughshane  sent  his  brother  to  General 
Nugent,  and  appeared  himself  among  the  people  after 
the  taking  of  Ballymena,  and  assisted  in  dispersing  a 
body  of  men  who  had  joined  the  Braed  men  in  consider- 
able force,  on  which  the  men  of  Kells  and  Connor  fell 
back  from  Antrim,  and  still  retaining  their  arms,  took 
post  in  Kells,  four  miles  in  advance  from  Ballymena 
to  Belfast. 

The  manner  in  which  the  plot  was  managed  to  get 
the  Ballymenagh  men  to  disperse,  was  this  : — The 
committee  or  council,  consisting  chiefly  of  men  of  the 
forementioned  colonels,  gave  out  that  they  intended  to 
march  for  Dublin,  through  the  heart  of  the  County 
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Armagh ; they  sent  home  the  Braed  men  and  others  who 
had  fought  in  Ballymenagh,  for  necessaries  for  the  march 
on  Saturday  evening.  The  town-guard  of  the  people 
then  consisted  mostly  of  strangers,  who  sending  on  the 
Sunday  morning  to  the  council  for  orders,  found  the 
members  of  it  had  decamped.  They  immediately  got 
into  confusion,  threw  down  their  arms  and  dispersed. 

When  our  general  resigned,  M'Cracken  sent  me  with 
a letter  to  Dr.  Dixon,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  Down. 

John  Hughes,  the  then  unknown  informer,  was  the 
man  who  knew  where  I would  find  him.  It  was  early 
in  the  morning,  and  few  houses  were  open.  I met 
William  Stewart,  a coppersmith,  in  North  Street ; he 
went  with  me  to  Hughes ; we  were  admitted,  and  sent 
up  to  a room  adjoining  that  in  which  Hughes  slept ; he 
came  out  half  dressed,  wringing  his  hands  in  apparent 
agitation,  and  exclaimed,  “ It  is  all  over  ! our  leaders 

have  sold  us,  the  packing  and  removal  of  the  plate  of 

is  the  signal  for  General  Nugent  to  commence  hanging 
and  flogging  the  people.  There  is  but  one  way  to  stop 
their  career  of  t reachery , and  that  is  to  have  them  arrested. 
You  have  done  much  for  the  cause,  but  no  service  equal 
to  that  of  lodging  information  against  them.”  I told 
them  that  whatever  might  take  place,  if  this  proposal 
was  acted  upon,  I would  inform  against  the  person  by 
whom  it  was  carried  into  effect.  Hughes  still  continued 
to  express  his  fear  and  his  determination,  if  taken,  to 
give  full  information.  I took  a pistol  I carried,  and 
pointing  it  at  his  breast,  said,  “ If  you  were  not  so  near 
your  wife  and  children,  you  would  never  speak  these 
words  again.”  Stewart,  who  had  agreed  with  Hughes, 
now  joined  the  latter  in  applauding  my  firmness,  and 
both  declared  they  were  only  trying  me.  I told  them 
whoever  would  try  the  experiment  on  me  again  would 
have  no  time  for  explanation.  They  turned  the  matter 
into  a laugh,  and  Hughes  bade  me  go  to  a house  in 
Church  Lane,  and  Dixon  would  be  there.  I went,  and 
waited  some  hours,  but  he  did  not  come,  and  then  went 
back  to  Hughes,  and  he  sent  me  over  the  Long  Bridge 
to  Mr.  Pottinger’s,  but  he  was  not  there.  On  returning 
to  Hughes,  he  told  me  to  come  into  town  next  day  but 
one,  and  bring  a man  and  a horse  with  me,  that  he  had 
some  things  that  Harry  would  want,  that  would  require 
a day  for  him  to  provide,  and  I went  home.  When  I 
went  to  town  on  the  day  appointed,  it  was  sjrongly 
guarded  by  the  military  at  every  entrance ; it  was  easy 
to  get  in,  but  how  to  get  out  was  another  question. 
When  I got  to  Hughes’s  in  Bridge  Street,  they  were 
preparing  to  flog  men  in  High  Street.  Colonel  Barber 
and  some  officers  were  walking  in  front  of  the  Exchange ; 
we  could  see  them  from  Hughes’  windows  upstairs,  and 
Hughes  seemed  gijeatly  agitated.  One  of  Hughes’  clerks 
came  up  and  said  they  were  flogging  Kelso  now,  and  in 
a little  while  the  servant  girl  ran  into  the  room  in  haste, 
and  said  that  Kelso  was  taken  down,  and  was  telling 


all  that  he  knew.  At  this  time  we  could  see  the  military 
moving  in  different  directions  through  the  streets  in 
seeming  haste,  and  Colonel  Barber  and  officers  coming 
towards  Bridge  Street.  Hughes  exclaimed,  “ They  are 
coming  here  ; what  will  become  of  my  poor  family  ? ” 
“ What  ails  you,  Hughes,”  said  I,  “ You  need  not  be  so 
frightened.”  “ Oh  ! look  here,”  said  he,  taking  me  into 
another  room,  where  he  showed  me  a strong  linen 
ticken  bag  with  more  than  a stone  weight  of  musket 
balls  and  some  packages  of  gunpowder.  “ I’ll  ease  you 
of  that,”  said  I,  gathering  them  up  and  running  down- 
stairs. The  clerk  followed  me  to  the  hall  door,  and 
exclaimed,  “Hope,  if  Barber  sees  you,  you  will  be  hung 
at  a lamp  iron.”  I gave  him  a benediction,  and  told 
him  he  and  his  master  might  hide  if  they  did  not  dare 
to  walk  the  street,  while  the  horsemen  were  jostling  me, 
and  laughing  as  they  passed. 

I went  into  a shop  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  Street, 
where  I had  left  a sack,  put  my  bundles  into  it,  then 
went  up  North  Street,  and  got  a comrade  named 
Charles  Scott ; we  took  the  sack  to  a carman’s  yard, 
threw  it  down,  and  my  comrade  watched  it  at  a 
distance,  while  I put  some  old  things  together — two 
swords,  a green  jacket,  and  the  colours  which  we 
afterwards  fought  under  at  Antrim.  Having  packed 
them  up  into  as  small  a compass  as  we  could,  we  went 
forth  and  joined  the  Town  Yeomen,  and  passing  on  with 
the  soldiers,  as  if  under  their  protection,  began  to 
quicken  our  pace  unnoticed  by  the  escort,  and  soon  got 
out  of  their  sight,  then  striking  off  the  high  road  by 
Shankhill,  we  got  safely  to  the  mountains. 

(to  be  continued.) 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  C.,  Mexico. — The  cost  of  books  you  sent  list  of  would 
amount  to  13/-  bound  in  cloth.  We  are  writing  to  you 
next  mail. 

P.  M.,  Yokohama. — Ethna  Carbery  has  received  the  beautiful 
Japanese  photographs  ; they  are  to  be  mounted  on  a piece 
of  oriental  brocade,  and  framed  in  a panel  with  white  and 
gold  frame  for  the  adornment  of  her  private  sanctum.  We 
hope  the  Shan  and  a letter  of  thanks  will  meet  you  some- 
where on  your  progress  through  Asia. 

Irish  Volunteer  writes  a most  enthusiastic  and  practical 
letter,suggesting  a statue  to  WolfeTone  as  the  most  suitable 
form  the  ’98  Commemoration  could  take.  We  are  in  a 
position  to  inform  him  that  preparations  for  the  Centenary 
are  about  to  be  inaugurated,  and  that  a meeting  represent- 
ative of  the  National  societies  throughout  Ireland  will 
probably  be  summoned  early  in  March  to  organise  a power- 
ful committee.  If  Tone  is  to  have  a statue  it  must  be  as 
good  or  better  than  O’Connell’s  or  Grattan’s,  and  the 
erection  of  such  a monument  would  take  time.  Let  us 
hope  that  at  the  very  least  we  may  see  its  foundation  stone 
and  its  pedestal  laid  in  ’98,  and  an  order  for  a statue  in  the 
hands  of  a sculptor. 

T.  J.  O’B.,  Drumcondra. — Your  letter  has  our  cordial  agree- 
ment for  the  main  part,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  be  the 
recepient  of  a letter  so  thoroughly  national.  We  will  write 
to  you  shortly,  explaining  our  reasons  for  not  publishing  it 
just  yet. 

Edenderry. — The  poems  do  not  suit,  but  we  think  you  could 
do  better.  Am  writing  you. 

Maeve  Maeldrene. — We  have  lost  your  address.  Kindly 
send  it  again.  Your  poem  has  much  promise.  I would 
like  to  write  and  criticise. 
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For  the  Shores  of  Amerikay. 

Och,  sore’s  my  heart  at  partin’  ye, 

Oul’  Irelan’  machree ! 

It's  to  the  bottom  of  my  soul 
The  grief  is  rendin’  me ! 

Och,  it's  cru’l  for  to  desart  ye. 

From  you  to  fly  away — 

But  ah,  Vo  ! Vo  ! it’s  I must  go 
For  the  shores  of  Amerikay  ! 

It’s  the  mother  ye  were  to  us  asthore. 

An’  low’s  yer  head  this  day 
To  see  yer  childre  laivin'  ye — 

But,  agrah,  they  cannot  stay  ; 

The  tears  they  cry  at  partin’  you 
Are  bitther  as  the  say. 

For  ah,  Vo  ! Vo  ! it’s  they  must  go 
For  the  shores  of  Amerikay  ! 

In  the  cabin  with  my  mother 
It’s  a happy  pair  were  we 
Now,  long  am’  green  the  grass  it  grows 
Where  our  hearthstone  used  to  be — 

In  yon  graveyard  my  mother's  sthretched 
On  a pillow  of  cowl  clay  ! 

An’  och,  Vo  / Vo  ! it’s  I must  go 
For  the  shores  of  Amerikay  ! 

Och,  God  be  with  the  days  we’ve  seen 
Out  on  yer  green  hillsides  ! 

It’s  pine  we  will,  an’  long  for  them. 

No  matther  what  betides, 

It’s  goold  in  lapfulls  we’ll  sen’  back 
To  Ireland  o’er  the  say — 

But  now,  Vo  ! Vo  ! it’s  we  must  go 
For  the  shores  of  Amerikay  ! 

It’s  God  be  with  ye,  boys  an’  girls 
That  used  to  run  with  me ! 

An’  God  be  with  ye,  naybours  kind, 

That  never  more  I’ll  see  ! 

I’ll  cry  my  hearty-fill  for  you 
When  I am  far  away. 

For,  oh,  Vo ! Vo  ! it’s  I must  go 
For  the  shores  of  Amerikay  ! 

God’s  blissin’  with  ye,  Irelan’  ! 

An’  God’s  blissin’  with  ye,  fren’s  ! 

Och,  that  I’d  niver  seen  this  day 
For  sore  my  heart  it  rends. 

Och,  Dhia  D hills  ! Mhuire  as  truagh  ! f 
Oh,  God  ! that  I could  stay  ! 

But  No  ! Vo  ! Vo  ! it’s  I must  go 
For  the  shores  of  Amerikay  ! Mac. 

t Oh,  loved  God  ! Oh,  Mary,  my  sorrow ! 


Notes  and  News. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 

E enter  the  New  Year  1897,  full  of  hope 
that  it  will  be  an  eventful  one  for  Ireland,  a 
year  that  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a new 
era,  and  that  before  its  course  is  run,  the 
Irish  race  the  world  around  will  be  thrilled 
with  the  proud  consciousness  that  the  Old  Land  and  mother  of 


them  all  has  a destiny  before  her.  In  the  last  months  of  18961 
we  have  seen  unmistakeable  signs  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
are  awakening  from  the  lethargy  which  seemed  to  have  fallen 
upon  them  of  late.  The  coming  year  will  be  one  in  which 
practical  work  will  be  attempted  in  a spirit  of  resolute  patriotism 
by  Irishmen  who  hitherto  have  stood  apart,  divided  from  each 
other  by  the  supposed  impassable  lines  of  political  differences. 
English  politicians,  who  have  counted  on  the  permanency  of 
these  divisions,  stand  aghast  at  the  sight  of  Irishmen,  who,  for 
Ireland’s  weal,  are  at  length  becoming  united.  The  English 
Press,  led  by  the  Times,  growls  and  thunders,  but  what  matter 
of  that.  This  will  not  avail  to  change  the  current  of  the  tide 
that  is  flowing  up  against  the  old  barriers  of  class  and  creed 
divisions,  and  sweeping  them  away.  For  many  a year  the 
false  doctrine  has  been  preached,  that  Ireland  lacked  prosperity 
because  she  was  the  prey  of  agitators,  who  threatened  the  per- 
manency of  the  Act  of  Union.  It  has  now  been  established,  as 
an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  Ireland’s^ poverty  is  among  other 
things  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  she  is  over-taxed  at 
the  rate  of  almost  three  millions  a year.  Grasping  this 
plain  statement,  a great  many  well  - known  Irishmen, 
avowed  Unionists,  have  taken  up  a bold  and  determined 
attitude,  and  while  they  have  not  foresworn  their  belief  in  the 
benefit  of  the  Union,  they  are  determined  to  see  to  it  that  it  is 
not  going  to  be  maintained  as  a Union  by  which  England  is  to 
profit  at  the  expense  of  their  native  country.  They  are  going 
to  make  a stand  for  Ireland’s  rights  ; and,  we  trust,  that  in 
good  time,  their  ideas  as  to  the  extent  of  those  rights  will 
become  more  far-reaching.  The  report  of  the  Financial 
Relations  Commission  came  before  the  country,  very  aptly  at  a 
time  when  Irishmen,  from  differing  sections,  were  uniting  in 
friendly  discussion  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  Ireland’s 
industrial  development.  The  Recess  Committee,  in  which  Mr. 
Horace  Plunkett  was  the  guiding  spirit,  certainly  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  party.  We  have  seen  scientific  experiments, 
where  the  introduction  of  a crystal  of  some  given  form  into  a 
molten  mass,  caused  it  to  crystallise  instantaneously,  following 
the  same  pattern.  The  Recess  Committee,  acted  like  the  model 
crystal  in  this  instance,  and  the  transformation  which  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  temper  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland  could  never 
have  been  brought  about  if  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  and  his  co- 
workers had  not  shown  Irishmen  an  example  of  how,  without 
compromise  of  principle,  they  might  agree  and  work  together. 
Let  us  give  honour  where  honour  is  due,  especially  as  we  have 
always  been  most  suspicious  of  the  industrial  movement  in 
Ireland,  fearing  that  those  who  busy  thetnselves  with  it  are 
chiefly  actuated  with  a desire  to  pacify  Ireland  and  to  undermine 
the  rectitude  and  national  hopes  of  her  people.  However,  this 
financial  report  eases  our  mind  a little;  we  can  afford  to  take 
anything  that  comes  to  us  without  fear  of  incurring  a debt  of 
gratitude,  and  anything  as  yet  expended  in  Ireland  for  the 
development  of  industries,  fisheries,  agriculture,  and  the  extension 
of  our  railway  system,  is  not  the  outcome  of  English  generosity 
but  simply  a fraction  of  our  own  money. 

CORK  LED  OFF 

with  the  first  of  the  series  of  meetings  which  have  been  organ- 
ized to  voice  public  opinion  in  this  matter,  and  it  was  fitting  that 
in  this  city  a rebel  note  should  be  struck.  The  defiant  tone  of 
Lord  Castletown’s  speech  startled  the  English  Press  beyond 
measure,  and  we  trust  that  this  resolute  style  of  utterance  will 
be  imitated  by  those  whose  lot  it  will  be  to  address  the  British 
legislature  on  this  subject  before  many  weeks  are  out.  Lord 
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Castletown  reminded  English  statesmen  that  it  was  a mere 
question  of  taxation  which  led  to  Boston  taking  what  was  the 
first  step  in  the  separation  of  the  American  colonies  from 
England,  and  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  Republic  of  the 
world.  He  trusted  that  Cork  might  not  have  to  follow  the 
example  of  Boston,  but  avowed  his  opinion,  that  if  England  did 
not  change  her  ways,  Cork  would  be  perfectly  right  to  do  so. 
We  may  conclude  that  Lord  Castletown  believes  the  formation 
of  an  Irish  Republic  may  yet  be  found  the  only  way  of  doing  away 
with  this  country’s  poverty  and  degradation.  The  proceedings  at 
the  meetings  in  Dublin  and  Limerick  augur  well  for  the  future, 
the  presence  of  Mr.  John  Daly  at  the  latter  meeting  and  the 
brief  speech  which  he  made,  though  he  said  nothing  on  the  Am- 
nesty question,  served  as  a reminder  to  those  present  and  to  all  in 
the  three  kingdoms  who  read  the  report  ofthat  meeting,  that  there 
are  at  present  still  in  the  dungeons  of  England,  Irishmen  who  are 
suffering  for  having  been  driven  to  desperation  by  their  country’s 
wrongs.  Months  ago  The  Saturday  Review,  a Conservative 
paper,  commenting  on  the  financial  question,  said  plainly  that 
as  the  action ofthesemenwasthe  outcome  of  English  oppression, 
England  should  act  generously  towards  them.  We  quote 
from  this  paper  what  we  consider  to  be  an  unanswer- 
able argument  in  favour  of  Amnesty.  According  to  the 
Saturday  Review  (Conservative)  of  25th  July,  1896. — “The 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  financial  re- 
lations of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  published  its  report  several 
weeks  ago.  Ten  out  of  the  thirteen  Commissioners  agree  in 
that  we  have  taken  ;£2,75o,ooo  a year  more  from  Ireland  than 
Ireland  ought  to  have  paid.  And  this  fleecing  of  England’s 
weaker  sister  has  been  going  on  at  this  rate  for  something  like 
half-a-century.  According  to  the  finding  of  a Commission, 
mainly  composed  of  Englishmen,  we  owe  Ireland  considerably 
over  1 00,000,000  sterling,  a sum  that,  wisely  expended  on  light 
railways,  harbour  extensions  and  drainage  schemes,  would  go 
far,  even  now.  towards  making  Ireland  prosperous.  Had  this 
sum  been  left  in  Ireland  to  fructify,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
Ireland  would  never  have  suffered  as  she  suffered  in  the  early 
Eighties,  and  then  we  should  have  had  Home  Rule  in  a much 
milder  form.  But  will  England,  even  now,  act  generously  in 
this  matter  ? — there’s  the  rub.  We  hope  so,  and  shall  press  the 
point  in  and  out  of  season.  This  report  has  yet  another 
bearing  ; it  explains  the  existence  of  the  physical  force  party 
n Irish  politics,  just  as  the  illegal  levy  of  ship  money  explained 
the  Hampden’s  revolt.  Consequently,  we  hope  that  the  Home 
Secretary  will  imitate  President  Kruger’s  magnanimity,  and  set 
the  so-called  dynamite  prisoners  free,  for  those  men,  at  any  rate, 
took  no  lives  and  shed  no  blood.” 

THE  AMNESTY  AGITATION  IN  IRELAND. 

When  English  Conservatives  are  thus  conceding  the  justice 
of  the  demand  for  Amnesty,  it  is  imperative  for  the  Nationalists 
of  Ireland  to  reiterate  it  with  tenfold  vigour.  In  the  last  month 
of  the  old  y«ar  Mr.  John  Daly  visited  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  was  everywhere  accorded  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 
Belfast  and  Dungannon  were  the  places  decided  on  for 
Amnesty  meetings  in  Ulster,  and  Ballinamore,  Co.  Leitrim, 
and  Dundalk  rallied  enthusiastic  masses  of  men,  to  raise  their 
voices  in  a demand  for  Amnesty  on  the  borders  of  our 
Northern  province.  Nenagh,  Kilmallock,  and  Carrick-on-Suir 
were  the  three  Munster  centres  chosen  for  demonstrations. 
The  campaign  in  England  opens  with  a lecture  in  Holborn 
Town  Hall,  London,  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  then 
Mr.  Daly  goes  to  fulfil  a tour  arranged  f«r  him  in  the  centres 


of  Irish  population  in  the  North  of  England.  Much  dis- 
appointment has  been -Expressed  in  different  parts  of  Ireland 
by  those  w'ho  were  eager  to  hear  John  Daly  and  to  join  in  this 
agitation  ; but  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  the  Irish  in  England 
who  can  just  now  make  the  force  of  the  Amnesty  demand 
apparent  to  the  English  politicians,  and  it  is  important  that 
they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  number 
and  power  and  earnestness  before  the  opening  of  Parliament. 
In  our  opinion  the  most  glorious  and  satisfactory  incident  in 
the  whole  Amnesty  campaign  was  the  crushing  defeat  inflicted 
on 

John  Morley  at  Newcastle, 
directly  attributable  to  his  disgraceful  trifling  with  the  Amnesty 
question.  The  Irishmen  at  Newcastle  showed  plainly  that 
they  meant  to  stand  no  humbug,  and  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost 
on  other  politicians,  who  are  bound  to  consider  the  Irish  vote. 

Before  the  spring  is  far  advanced,  we  have  reason  to  under- 
stand that  John  Daly  will  undertake  a great  campaign  of  mass 
meetings  in  Ireland,  and  the  feeling  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
country  will  have  a better  chance  of  being  evinced  at  a season 
when  meetings  can  be  held  out  of  doors,  and  when  no  intrigues, 
such  as  that  which  occurred  m Belfast,  will  deprive  the  Amnesty 
organisers  of  a hall.  We  report  the  Belfast  Amnesty  meeting 
in  another  column.  Here  we  would  merely  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Haviland  Burke  of  the  Central  Executive  attended 
for  the  special  purpose  of  putting  before  the  people  of  Belfast, 
an  explanation  as  to  the  unpleasant  friction  which  was  aroused 
in  a certain  quarter  before  the  meeting.  Mr.  Burke’s  explanation 
was  not  reported  by  the  local  press,  and  more  wonderful  to 
relate,  it  was  also  suppressed  by  the  Independent  of  Dublin. 

BELFAST  AND  THE  FINANCIAL  AGITATION. 

To  return  to  the  financial  movement,  Belfast  has  not  yet 
joined  in  it  further  than  this,  that  the  News-Letter  is  devoting  a 
great  deal  of  space  to  the  subject ; chiefly  devoted  to  extracts 
from  other  papers.  Intelligent  and  thoughtful  leaders  on  the 
industrial  question  show  that  those  who  rule  this  paper  are 
considerate  of  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The  Whig.,  strange 
to  say,  is  scarcely  so  sympathetic  as  the  Orange  organ,  and 
attempted  to  create  political  discussion  in  regard  to  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Lough,  M.P.,  who  was  invited  to  address  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  financial  question.  Mr.  Lough, 
however,  showed  excellent  tact,  and  his  address,  which  was  of 
a thoroughly  practical  nature,  has  made  a goodjimpression,  not 
only  on  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  on  the 
general  public  who  read  reports  of  it  in  the  Press. 


The  New  Profeesor  of  Celtic  at  Maynooth. 

LL  true  friends  of  the  Movement  in  favour  of  the 
study  and  preservation  of  the  Irish  language 
will  have  learned  with  sincere  pleasure  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Rev.  M.  P.  Hickey  to  the  important  post 
of  Celtic  Professor  in  Maynooth  College,  in  succession 
to  the  Rev.  Eugene  O’Growney,  whose  health  has 
compelled  him  to  remain  in  America.  In  all  Ireland, 
no  more  eminently  suitable  person  could  be  found  to  fill 
the  professorship ; and  none  have  borne  more  eloquent 
testimony  to  Father  Hickey’s  thorough  qualifications  as 
Irish  scholar  and  teacher  than  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  Mr. 
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John  MacNeill,  and  other  famous  authorities  on  the 
tongue  of  the  Gael.  Father  Hickey  was  born  at 
Carrickbeg,  Co.  Waterford,  in  i86i,  and  studied  for  the 
priesthood  at  St.  John’s  College  (Waterford  City),  where 
he  was  ordained  in  1884.  After  some  years  spent  on 
the  Scotch  Mission,  he  was  recalled  to  his  native 
diocese  a couple  of  years  ago,  shortly  after  which  he  was 
appointed  by  his  Bishop  Religious  Inspector  of  Schools 
in  the  Diocese  of  Waterford,  from  which  he  has  now 
proceeded  to  Maynooth.  Father  Hickey  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  of  poems,  essays  and  biographies  to 
the  Irish  Press,  and  possesses  a wide  knowledge  of 
English  and  Continental  literature.  Young,  earnest, 
patriotic  and  enthusiastic,  he  is  just  the  man  to  inspire 
his  students  with  his  own  solid  knowledge  and  devotion, 
not  only  as  to  the  Irish  language,  but  to  all  subjects 
tending  to  the  restoration  to  Ireland  of  her  ancient  title 
of  The  Land  of  Saints  and  Sages.  C. 


The  Pearl  of  the  Ringlets. 

FROM  THE  IRISH. 

At  the  foot  of  the  shore 
Dwells  my  love  and  my  sior, 

She’s  fairer  by  far  than  the  swan  on  the  tide  ; 

She’s  the  star  without  stain 
That  has  thousands  in  pain — 

The  pearl  of  the  ringlets  I wish  were  my  bride. 

Not  a lord  of  the  lance 
From  the  far  shores  of  France, 

But  sighs  her  fair  hand  in  his  keeping  to  hold, 

From  whose  lime-fingers  fine 
Flows  the  soul-thrilling  line. 

And  the  ravishing  strain  on  the  harp-strings  of  gold. 

There  are  maids  would  be  mine. 

Did  my  heart  so  incline. 

With  jewels  and  laces,  and  rings  in  their  ears — 

Not  for  them  do  I pine, 

But  for  you,  darling  mine, 

I’d  roam  the  earth  with  you,  and  wish  the  days  years. 

I will  write  you  to-night 
By  the  mellow  moonlight 
A letter  to  fly  with  me  over  the  wave  ; 

Oh,  my  thousand  times  dear 
If  you  will  not  give  ear 

I’ll  roam  the  woods  wild  and  go  soon  to  my  grave. 

When  a woman  thinks  naught 
Of  a heart’s  love  unbought 
There’s  nothing  more  bitter  can  be  on  earth’s  sod  ; 

The  trees  have  less  leaves 
Than  the  wiles  that  she  weaves, 

Whose  sin  it  was  first  roused  the  anger  of  God. 

Last  night  to  my  bed 
Came  a vision  ef  dread 

Some  fairy  I thought  wrought  me  torture  and  pain, 

I woke  in  affright 
And  beheld  her  in  flight, 

Twas  Bride,  the  bright-eyed,  from  the  shores  of  Loch  Lein. 

F.  A.  Fahy. 


Soldiers  for  Ireland  : (A  Song  of  ’67). 

By  ‘ Ned  of  the  Hill.” 


Air — “ The  heath  is  brown  on  Carrigadown.” — Denny  Lane. 

They  bid  us  sheath  the  swords  we  drew. 

To  strike  in  Erin’s  holy  cause. 

Against  the  slavish,  cowardly  crew 
Who  bend  the  knee  to  foreign  laws. 

The  planets,  that  by  heavenly  force 
Are  guided  through  the  ether  blue. 

Are  not  more  faithful  in  their  course 
Than  we  are  to  our  Nation  true. 

We  read  her  wrongs  a hundred  times. 

Upon  her  heath  in  boyhood’s  years  ; 

Of  blood,  of  hate,  of  Cromwell’s  crimes, 

And  won  applause  from  our  compeers. 

Of  Sarsfield  brave,  of  Owen  we  read. 

With  throbbing  pulse  and  cheeks  aglow  ; 

Of  Brian  who  for  Erin  bled 
In  the  bright  golden  long  ago. 

And  when  we  grew  to  manhood  proud, 

We  drilled  with  comrades  in  the  glen  ; 

Our  highest  hope — Our  Flag  for  shroud. 

Or  Freedom — won  by  armed  men. 

Think  they  we  heed  the  craven’s  rant — 

“Old  Ireland’s  glories  all  are  o’er,” 

We’ll  tell  them  yet  what  ’tis  we  want. 

Our  hills  bear  true  men  7nait-go-leor. 

Tho’  Saxon  soldiers  (?)  win  a name 
By  shooting  down  some  savage  band, 

May  Holy  Benedictions  claim 

From  Priests  and  Parson  through  the  land. 

Yet  Ireland  ! if  we  fight  for  you 
‘‘We’re  cursed, reviled, outlawed,  and  banned,” 

Although  we  know  that  charge  is  true. 

Its  logic  we  don’t  understand. 

With  sword  or  pen  when  Ireland  calls 
They’re  recreant  sons,  who  fail  to  hear  ; 

Her  sorrows  thrill,  their  crime  appals. 

Then  three  times  three  ! A soldier’s  bier. 

Fling  forth  the  banners  ! Let  them  wave 
On  Irish  hills,  from  sea  to  sea. 

We  pledge  the  toasts — “ An  honoured  grave,” 

“A  soldier’s  death,” — A Nation  free. 

Irish  Literary  Society. 


" sAve  AÍÍ.  heRe  o bless  the  vC^orK; 
SAqs  RorLj,o4^  the  hill.” 


T Tnder  this  heading  we  shall  record  from  month  to 
month  what  is  being  done  in  different  departments 
of  work  for  the  advancement  of  Ireland’s  cause,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  her  people.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, from  Literary  Societies  throughout  the  country, 
complete  reports  of  each  month’s  meetings. 

Mr.  John  Daly  in  Belfast  — Enthusiastic  Amnesty 
Meeting. — On  Friday,  December  4th,  Mr.  John  Daly,  Miss 
Maude  Gunne  and  other  well-known  speakers  addressed  an 
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enthusiastic  meeting  organised  in  Belfast,  on  behalf  of  the 
Amnesty  cause,  by  a representative  committee,  which  included 
not  merely  members  of  the  Belfast  Amnesty  Association  but  of 
the  general  Nationalist  public  of  every  section  in  party  politics. 
The  co-operation  of  the  local  Federation,  though  invited  on  the 
lines  of  the  Tipperary  meeting,  was  refused  ; the  use  of  the 
Catholic  hall  in  Belfast  was  likewise  refused.  We  understand 
that  those  responsible  for  this  refusal  excused  themselves  on 
the  grounds  that  the  organisation  of  the  meeting  had  not  been 
entrusted  to  impartial  or  representative  persons.  We  have  only 
to  state  that  a year  before,  when  John  Daly  was  a prisoner  in 
Portland,  and  his  liberated  comrade,  James  Egan,  came  to 
Belfast  the  same  persons  one  and  all  declined  to  support  the 
Amnesty  movement,  and  that  the  use  of  the  same  hall  was 
refused.  There  was  therefore  nothing  unusual  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Rosemary  Street  Hall,  the  only  meeting 
place  available,  was  packed  to  excess,  and  a crowd  of  hundreds 
stood  in  the  street  outside  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
evening  re-echoing  the  cheers  from  the  interior  of  the  building. 
Amongst  those  present  on  the  platform  were — ^Mr.  Daniel 
MacAleese,  M.P. ; Andrew  M'Erlean,  solicitor;  Mrs.  R, 
Johnston  and  the  Misses  Johnston,  Miss  Eibhlin  Daly, 
Limerick;  Messrs.  R.  M'Corley,  Neill  Collins,  P.  White, 
James  Smith,  John  O’Kane,  James  Henry,  J.  M'Laughlin,  P. 
M'Laughlin,  M.  M'Kiever,  J.  Johnston,  &c.,  &c.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Henry  Dobbin,  V.P.,  Belfast  Amnesty  Associa- 
tion, the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Madden,  of  Rosslea.  Mr. 
Macarteny,  secretary  to  the  meeting,  read  letters  of  apology 
from  John  Ferguson,  Glasgow;  Michael  Davitt,  M.P., 
London  ; Pat  O’Brien,  M.P.,  Dublin  ; and  T.  Healy,  M.P.,  who 
enclosed  subscription.  An  address  of  welcome  was  then 
presented  to  Mr.  John  Daly,  on  behalf  of  the  Belfast  Amnesty 
Association,  signed,  Robert  Johnston,  president ; H.  Dobbin, 
vice-president ; P.  M'Parland,  secretary.  The  chairman  then 
briefly  addressed  the  meeting,  expressing  his  intense  pleasure 
at  presiding  at  a meeting  in  honour  of  John  Daly.  He  then 
called  upon  Mr.  Haviland  Burke,  who,  on  behalf  of  the 
Central  Executive,  denounced  the  action  of  all  who  had  given 
opposition  to  the  meeting.  Mr.  John  Daly  was  then  called  on, 
and  rose  amidst  a scene  of  intense  enthusiasm,  the  whole 
audience  rising  and  cheering  for  a length  of  time.  In  impas- 
sioned terms  he  appealed  to  them  and  to  all  Irishmen,  to  join 
in  the  Amnesty  movement  and  to  help  to  bring  back  to  home 
and  freedom  the  men  still  in  Portland.  He  described 
their  suffering  and  the  dauntless  courage  of  his  friend 
Clarke,  of  Dungannon,  known  since  his  imprisonment  as 
Henry  Wilson.  Since  his  own  liberation,  one  only  thought 
had  possessed  his  soul  ; to  arouse  Ireland  on  behalf  of  his 
comrades.  He  denounced  the  action  of  the  Government  which 
employed  agents,  provocateurs  like  the  infamous  Jones,  to 
entrap  innocent  or  allure  desperate  men,  who  longed  to'  serve 
their  country.  England  wished  to  degrade  the  Irish  cause  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  it  had  no 
other  weapon  than  dynamite.  Mr.  Daly’s  speech,  which  was 
an  example  of  thrilling  oratory,  was  applauded  from  start  to 
finish,  and  aroused  the  audience  to  a high  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 
Miss  Maude  Gonne  briefly  addressed  the  meeting,  adding 
force  to  the  appeal,  which  had  been  made  by  John  Daly.  The 
vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  D.  M'Aleese,  M.P.,  and 
spoken  to  by  Mr.  M'Cabe  and  Miss  Milligan.  The  National 
Brass  Band  and  H.  J.  M'Cracken  flute  band  played  national 
airs  as  the  meeting  dispersed,  and  Mr.  Daly  was  conducted  to 
his  hotel  by  a cheering  crowd. 

Belfast  Amnesty  Association.— On  December  6th,  Mr. 
John  Daly  kindly  consented  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
branch,  and  gave  an  address  recounting  some  of  his  prison 
experiences.  This  branch,  with  the  National  Club  and  C.  J. 
Kickham  Society,  has  in  the  past  month  been  occupied  in 


changing  premises.  A most  suitable  and  commodious  hall  has 
been  secured  in  Stephen  Street,  and  meetings  will  continue 
fortnightly  as  usual.  The  opening  of  the  new  hall  will  be  cele- 
brated in  the  present  month  by  a lantern-slide  entertainment  of 
a unique  character,  for  which  the  loan  has  been  secured  of  over 
loo  slides,  portraying  the  men  of  ’98,  ’48,  and  ’67.  Date  will  be 
shortly  announced.  It  is  earnestly  lequested  that  Amnesty 
collecting  cards  and  the  sums  in  hand  will  be  immediately  sent 
in  to  the  secretary,  as  it  is  now  time  to  close  the  collection  and 
forward  the  amount  to  Dublin. 
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The  Song  of  Banba. 


This  is  Banba's  song  ! 

And  mine  is  the  heart  hath  heard  it 
On  the  night-winds  borne  along 
Through  the  glistening  reeds  that  shared  it : 

**  The  years  are  sad  and  lonely  since  my  palace  proud  was  riven, 
And  the  brave  who  went  to  war  for  me  are  dead  and  banished  all. 
Hath  my  glory  passed  for  ever  ? Shall  the  foe  no  more  be  driven 
P'rom  my  river-threaded  valleys  and  my  mountains  towering  tall  ?" 

This  is  Banba's  song ! 

The  caoine  for  her  faded  splendour, 

For  days  when  her  chiefs  were  strong 
And  banded  to  defend  her ; 

" Faraoir  I Faraoir  ! the  cairn  is  piled  above  Dunsaibhric's  warder. 
And  o’er  the  battle-breaking  knights  of  Clanna  Ruadhri's  race ; 
Taravir!  no  more  the  hosts  of  Finn  circle  the  island  border. 

Or  lift  aloft  the  blue-black  lance  to  guard  my  sovereign  place." 

This  is  Banba’s  song ! 

She  croons  it  by  weird,  gray  waters — 

Mourning  an  ancient  wrong 
’Mid  the  phantoms  of  bygone  slaughters  : 

" Ah,  woe — my  bitter  woe ! not  warrior  prowess  bound  me. 

Nor  victory  won  by  Sassanach  could  cast  me  from  my  throne. 
Till,  by  treachery’s  art  and  poison’s  guile,  they  slew  my  sons 
around  me. 

And  I stood  to  face  the  coward  foe,  undaunted  and  alone !" 

This  is  Banba’s  song ! 

Mine  are  the  lips  to  speak  it ; 

Let  the  message  pass  along 
To  the  waiting  hearts  that  seek  it : 

"As  flowers  rise  from  the  dust  of  graves,  so  a hope  in  my  soul  is 
springing, 

That  my  birds  that  build  beyond  the  seas  shall  fly  to  the  olden  nest. 
And  the  air  be  sweet  with  music  in  the  swiftness  of  their  winging 
O’er  the  Geal  na  Greine’s  shining  track  across  the  ocean's  crest." 


An  Emigrant. 

convoy  from  Carrigbawn  had  been  waiting  some  time  at 
^ the  Cross  Roads  to  bid  young  Donal  Maguire  God-speed  on 

i f his  long  journey  across  the  wide'seas.  The  women  were  tear- 

ful, as  women  will  be  when  parting  is  imminent,  and  sat 
grouped  on  a heap  of  stones  under  the  hedge  talking  softly.  The 
men  strolled  about  in  nonchalant  fashion,  discussing  the  crops,  the 
coming  May  fair,  and  every  subject  of  interest  to  them  save  the  one 
that  had  brought  them  together,  while,  leaning  against  the  9ry 
ditch,  powdered  with  golden  whin-blossoms,  a little  red-haired  girl 
sobbed  piteously. 

“ Ah  ! darlin’  dear,  stop  it  for  the  Virgin’s  sake,”  said  one  of 
the  women,  rising  and  bending  over  her  kindly.  “ How  could 


the  poor  boy  lave  at  all  an’  you  breakin’  your  heart  like  this.” 

“ I can’t  help  it,  Maurya,  I can’t  help  it,  indeed,”  she  wailed. 
“ ’Tis  goin’  to  hisideath  he  is,  an’  not  to  push  his  fortune;  else 
why  was  the  banshee  cryin’  round  the  house  last  night.  I didn’t 
hear  it  myself — they  say  them  that’s  to  sup  sorrow  never  do  hear 
it — but  my  uncle  told  me  this  mornin’  that  he  followed  it  through 
the  fields  in  the  gloamin’  till  his  blood  turned  cold  with  the  fear 
an’  the  pain  of  listenin’.” 

“ Oh,  come  now,  Nannie,  where’s  the  use  of  frettin’  over  troubles 
beforehand?  Why,  girleen,  Donal’s  a fine,  strong  boy — no  sign  of 
dyin’  or  sickness  about  him,  an’  he’ll  be  bringin’  you  over  a lapful 
of  gold  sovereigns  from  America  some  day  soon,  instead  of  goin’ 
off  in  that  way.  An’  maybe  the  cryin’  was  only  the  wind  through 
Fairies’  Ring — I often  get  a start  myself  from  it  when  the  storm 
is  risin’.” 

“Vo,  VO,”  moaned  Nannie,  burying  her  small,  pale  face  in  her 
fingers,  and  rocking  to  and  fro.  “ Say  your  beads  for  him,  Maurya 
a-cuisla,  for  ’tis  in  the  sore  danger  he  is  an’  doesn’t  know  it.  An’ 
how  could  I tell  him,  oh,  how  could  I tell  him,  an’  he  settin’  off 
so  eager  like.  He  says  he’d  be  content  to  stay  an’  slave  on  only 
for  me.” 

“ Why,  wouldn’t  he  go,  then,  an’  it  for  just  a few  months,  when 
the  aunt  wants  him,  an’  has  neither  chick  nor  child  to  leave  her 
money  to  but  him,  an’  she  payin’  his  passage  out  as  well.  Oh  ! 
girl  dear,  but  you’re  foolish  to  make  a fuss  when  ’tis  for  your  good 
an’  his  that  he’s  goin’.  Here,  Hugh,”  she  called  out  to  Nannie’s 
uncle,  a grave-looking  man,  who  stepped  forward  from  the  crowd 
as  Mauyra  spoke.  “What’s  this  talk  about  the  banshee?  Is  it 
dreamin’  she  is,  at  all,  at  all,  or  did  ye  get  a warnin’  last  night,  as 
she  says.” 

“ Ay,  God  save  us,  a warnin’  came,  sure  enough,  for  somebody, 
an’  when  I told  the  colleen  here,  nothin’  would  do  her  but  it  must; 
be  meant  for  Donal  Maguire,  an’  the  tear  hasn’t  been  out  of  her 
eye  ever  since.” 

The  women  crossed  themselves  reverently,  the  men  tried  to  smile, 
but  Hugh  Dinsmore  lifted  his  hand  in  protest. 

“Don’t  scoff,”  he  said,  “for  ’tis  the  truth,  the  gospel  truth.  I’m 
tellin’  ye.  I heard  the  White  Lady  cryin’,  an’  I hope  an’  pray  the 
like  may  never  strike  upon  my  ears  again.  It  was  ‘ och-och-an-ee, 
och-och-an-ee,’  just  as  if  the  keening  jwas  going  on,  but  wilder 
an’  more  terrible,  an’  a thousand  times  more  despairin’  than  ever 
a keen  could  be.” 

The  women  had  risen  from  their  seat  on  the  stones,  and,  with 
the  men,  stood  in  a circle  around  him.  Little  Nannie  leaned  her 
head  pathetically  against  Mauyra’s  shoulder  as  her  uncle  spoke  ; 
clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands  in  silent  grief.  He  was  an  un- 
imaginative, hard-working  farmer,  and  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  been  known  to  speak  so  positively  regarding  the  supernatural. 

“ It  was  just  at  sunset,”  said  Hugh,  “ last  evenin’,  an’  I had 
come  in  from  settin’  potatoes  in  that  three-cornered  field  of  mine 
forenenst  the  house.  I stopped  for  a minnit  to  look  at  the  sky, 
turnin’  back  on  the  threshold,  for  it  was  the  strangest  sky  I re- 
member seein’  this  many  a day,  an’  I had  been  noticing  it  for  some 
hours  before  quittin’  work.  There  wor  bars  of  red  an  bars  of 
black  all  in  lines,  an’  darts  of  flame  would  break  through  them  now 
an’  then,  as  if  a fire  was  behind,  an’  burstin’  to  get  out.  It  gave 
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me  a queer,  uneasy  feelin’,  an’  when  I moved  to  go  inside  at  last 
a magpie  flew  right  across  my  face,  hittin’  me  with  its  wing.  But 
I wouldn’t  let  the  fear  come  over  me,  an’  threw  off  my  coat  an’ 
took  down  the  pipe.  I was  lightin’  it,  when  Willie  Connor’s  wife 
rushed  in  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  callin’  out  that  Willie  wanted 
me  up  to  the  field.  He’s  hired  with  me  this  half-year,  ye  know. 
So  I told  Nannie  ko  get  the  supper  ready  ’gainst  I’d  be  back.” 

“An’  it  was  stone-cold  before  we  had  sight  of  you  again,”  said 
Nannie  dolefully. 

“ Yc*,  stone  cold,  indeed,”  resumed  her  uncle,  “ for  as 
soon  as  I stepped  on  to  the  cassey  I heard  it — ‘ Och,  och-an-ee, 
Och,  och-an-ee,”  like  the  cry  of  a dyin’  man.  Grass  didn’t  grow 
round  my  heels  till  I was  up  with  Willie,  an’  the  two  of  us  runnin’ 
hard  to  the  hedge  where  we  thought  it  came  from.  But  nothin’ 
was  there,  though  we  searched  it  from  end  to  end.  Still  the  awful 
mournin’  went  on,  and  we  followed.  Willie  Connor’s  face  was  as 
white  as  a sheet,  an’  he  couldn’t  speak,  but  we  daren’t  go  home. 
Somehow  we  had  to  seek  it,  whatever  it  was,  and  we  climbed  over 
ditch  an’  dyke  withouk  stoppin’.  At  last,  I fancied  it  rose  from 
a gap  at  the  lower  point  of  my  corn  field ; but,  saints  above,  the 
gap  and  the  sheugh  behind  were  empty.  There  was  no  sign  of 
anything  or  anybody,  but  the  ‘ och,  och-an-ee,  och,  och-an-ee,’ 
risin’  and  failin’,  still  kept  on,  an’  Willie  an’  me  went  after.  First 
thing  brought  us  to  our  senses  was  finding  ourselves  in  the  next 
townland  over  in  John  Doherty’s  meadow,  an’  then  we  knew  all  of 
a sudden  we  had  been  followin’  no  human  voice.  We  made  the 
blessed  sign  an’  hurried  home,  but  the  cryin’  went  before  us  all  the 
way,  an’  never  left  the  house  that  night  till  cockcrow.  Willie  an' 
me  sat  up  listenin’,  an’  once  he  whispered  that  a white  figure  had 
looked  in  of  the  window,  but  I saw  nothing  at  all.  It  was  the 
banshee,  neighbours — the  banshee  come  to  call  someone  to  his  long 
account. . .an’  every  hour  since  I think  I hear  it  keenin’  that  terrible 
‘och,  o»h-an-ee.’  Neither  Nannie  here,  nor  Willie’s  wife,  heard  it, 
strange  to  tell,  but  lucky  for  them,  says  I,  ’twill  be  many’s  a day 
before  I forget  it.” 

“ Stop,  Hugh,  stop,”  interrupted  Mauyra  Casey,  “ for  here 
comes  Donal  himself,  an’  it  would  be  cruel  kindness  to  frighten 
him  with  such  a story,  an’  he  ready  to  start.” 

All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  road  leading  to  Magherabeg, 
down  which  a tall  young  figure  came  stepping  light-ly.  A few 
paces  behind  the  cart  containing  his  luggage  was  driven  in  leisurely 
fashion  by  a cheerful  lad,  whistling  like  a blackbird — •“  to  keep  ap 
riie  heart  in  me  and  him,’  he  assured  himself.  In  reality,  he  did 
not  feel  so  very  cheerful  at  parting  with  his  cousin  and  playmate, 
but  the  prospect  of  forming  one  of  the  convoy  to  Derry  opened  uj) 
a vista  of  pleasant  possibilities  to  young  Ned  Rielly,  “ an’,  after 
all,  there  was  nothin’  so  bad  but  it  might  be  worse.” 

The  cart  also  contained  the  homely  gifts  with  which  every  emi- 
grant was  supposed  to  set  out.  A mcsiin  of  butter  from  one,  a 
basket  of  eggs  from  another,  bannocks  of  oaten  bread, 
brittle  and  sweet,  socks  and  mufflers,  knit  of  the  strong,  homespun 
wool  by  Nannie’s  nimble  fingers,  and,  dearest  gift  of  all,  the  gloves 
she  had  ventured  to  design  out  of  her  own  head  (with  fear  and 
trembling  lest  a stitch  should  drop  to  mar  their  beauty  of  brown 
and  white),  in  the  small,  wavy  pattern  so  much  admired  by  the 
knitters  of  Carrigbawn.  One  kind  old  woman  had  tottered  down 
from  her  cabin  at  the  mountain’s  foot  with  a can  of  bnttermilk, 
which  Donal  promised  faithfully  to  take  with  him  to  Derry  for  con- 
sumption en  route  ; and  the  “ mountain  dew  ” was  not  forgotten 
either — among  his  clothes  w'as  packed  a good-sized  bottle  that  had 
never  seen  the  guager,  nor  was  likely  to,  considering  the  strength 
of  the  convoy  mounting  gsard. 

“ Gosd-mornin’  to  ye,  neighbours,  an’  God  save  ye,”  called  out 
©onal  as  he  approached.  Nannie  turned  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  a moment  later  was  in  his  embrace.  The  others  moved  aside 
discreetly  that  the  lovers  might  have  their  good-bye  uninterrupted. 

“My  own  little  girl,”  he  murmured,  “my  own  little  girl.” 

He  spoke  to  her  in  Irish,  and  the  love-words  flowed  from  his 


"lips  like  a stream  of  melody.  She  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  clung  to  him  passionately.  The  blue  hood  of  her  cloak  fell 
back,  leaving  her  bright  curls  free  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze. 
Donal  bent  his  head  and  kissed  a wind-blown  tress  that  lay  against 
his  shoulder. 

“ ’Tis  the  bitter  parting,  heart  of  my  heart,  the  bitter  parting, 
indeed,”  he  said ; “ and  like  tearing  the  soul  from  my  body  to 
leave  you.  Oh  ! my  blue  eyes  1 Why  have  the  shadows  gathered 
about  you ; and  my  sweet  lips  ! why  has  the  red  of  rowan  berries 
deserted  you?  It  is  for  my  sake,  a stoir  mo  croidhe,  for  my  sake, 
and  to  my  grief.  Yet  ’tis  but  for  a little  time,  and  the  harvest 
moon  shall  see  us  together  again,  please  God.  Smile,  deelish, 
smile,  that  I may  carry  a gleam  of  sunshine  over  the  stormy  waters 
to  my  new  abiding-place.” 

She  tried  to  smile  bravely  as  she  raised  her  head  from  his  breast, 
but  the  effort  ended  in  a wild  burst  of  tears.  He  stroked  the  soft 
curls  tenderly,  whispering,  in  la  voice  that  had  grown  low  and 
broken,  the  parting  prayer — 

“ May  God  and  the  Virgin  keep  you  always,  my  true  love,  and 
let  no  evil  thing  come  nigh  you.  Kiss  me  once  more,  ma  colleen 
oge,  for  I must  go.” 

Their  lips  met  again  in  that  supreme  moment  for  both  ; their 
eyes — the  blue  and  the  grey — took  through  tears  a sad  farewell ; 
then  the  white  lids  drooped  heavily  over  Nannie’s,  and  her  head 
fell  back  once  more  against  his  shoulder.  She  had  fainted. 

“ Give  her  to  me,  boy,”  cried  Mauyra  Casey,  taking  the  pallid 
little  face  to  her  motherly  bosom,  “ an’  go  before  she  comes  to. 
God  bless  and  guard  you,  Donal,  for  ever  !” 

He  gave  one  long  look — a look  of  love  and  anguish,  at  the  quiet 
form  in  Mauyra’s  arms;  then  clasped  the  friendly  hands''^ extended 
to  him,  while  blessings  were  murmured  on  every  side,  which  con- 
tinued until  he  was  out  of  sight  in  the  distance. 

All  the  way  to  Derry  Donal  sat  silent,  gazing  out  at  the  flying 
landscape  with  eyes  that  could  scarcely  see  for  the  mist  that 
dimmed  them.  His  companions,  good,  thoughtful  souls,  appeared 
not  to  notice  his  absorption,  but  chatted  on  in  a pretended  gaiety 
they  were  far  from  feeling.  Was  this  tli«  last  time,  he  mused,  he 
might  watch  the  purple  shadows  chasing  each  other  over  those  be- 
loved hills — the  last  time  he  should  hear  the  kindly  tones  of  his 
kindred — the  last  time  he  should  kiss  his  love’s  dear  lips.  The 
last  time — he  shook  himself  impatiently.  No  ! no  ! God  grant  it, 
he  would  be  co.ming  back  for  his  Nannie  some  day,  and  then,  and 
then 

Still  he  could  not  drive  away  the  depression  that  brooded  over 
him,  and  on  arrival  at  their  destination  his  listless,  worn  appear- 
ance won  sympathetic  comment  from  his  relations  in  Derry.  Then 
he  learnt  that  the  vessel  could  not  leave  until  Friday,  so  three 
days  yet  remained  to  him  on  Irish  soil,  and  his  friends  vowed 
amongst  themselves  that  these  three  days  should  not  be  dismal,  if 
they  could  help  it,  for  the  young  emigrant.  They  rallied  him  on  his 
doleful  looks,  with  kindly  jesting. 

“ Don’t  be  tellin’  us,  Donal,  like  Mary  Magee,  that  you  met  the 
Fear  Gurtha  on  the  Heathery  Hill,  an’  w’ant  to  turn  back  as  she 
did.  She  took  a dread  of  the  sea-sickness,  and  nothing  would  do 
her  but  she’d  go  home,  ay«,  faster  than  she  came  to  Derry,  lettin’ 
everyone  know  instead  that  she  had  tramped  on  the  hungry  grass. 
But  it  was  the  heart  failin’  her  at  the  last  moment  that  made  her 
beat  a retreat,  an’  nothin’  else.” 

The  first  night  Donal  slept  in  Derry  he  dreamt  a strange  dream 
about  Nannie.  He  saw  her  clothed  in  white,  walking  down  a 
dazzling  white  roadway,  with  flowers  underfoot  and  all  around  her. 
Strains  of  sweet  music  seemed  to  hover  in  the  air,  and  somehow 
he  understood  she  was  going  to  her  wedding.  It  was  in  his  mind 
all  the  next  day,  and  he  puzzled  over  it  in  the  superstitious  way  of 
country  folk,  believing  that  it  bore  some  unhappy  import  to  his 
little  sweetheart.  On  the  following  night  and  the  next  the  same 
dream  came  back — the  same  in  all  respects  save  that  Nannie’s  eyes 
looked  sorrowfully  into  his,  and  her  face  was  wan  as  the  lilies  she 
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carried  in  her  hands.  lie  wakened  in  the  chill  d.awn  with  a start 
of  fright  and  cold  beads  of  dew  on  his  forehead.  This  w.as  the 
morning  of  his  departure,  but  how  could  he' go  and  Nannie  in 
danger,  perhaps.  He  must  return  to  her — his  friends  would  try 
to  per.suade  him  otherwise  should  he  inform  them  of  his  fore- 
bodings, and  laugh  him  into  giving  way  to  their  interprct.ations  of 
what  he  considered  a vision.  Surely  there  was  an  early  train  back 
to  Carrigbawn,  or  to  Strabane,  at  least,  and  after  that  he  might  get 
a lift  part  of  the  road.  He  dres.sed  quietly,  and  stole  from  the 
hSuse,  down  the  silent  streets,  to  the  station.  Fortunately,  he  was 
in  good  time,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  carriage  with  a sigh  of 
relief.  It  was  a comfort  to  get  aw.ay  .so  easily. 

Noon  found  him  within  a mile  of  his  home,  walking  down  the 
familiar  lanes,  bordered  with  ferns  and  sheltered  by  blooming 
hawthorns.  The  birds  chirruped  cfieerily  as  he  went  along,  and  the 
fitful  April  sunshine  shone  back  from  the  freshly-drenched  hedge- 
rows. There  seemed  to  be  an  unwonted  stir  in  the  village,  and  ha 
was  surprised  as  he  entered  its  one  str.aggling  street  to  see  groups 
of  men  dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  walking  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  himself.  He  knew  this  was  a busy  time  with  the  farmers, 
yet  there  were  John  Gray,  and  Con  Lavelle,  and  others  off  work, 
pnd  decked  out  as  for  a holiday.  He  called  their  names  loudly, 
and  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  they  turned  in  amazement. 

“My  God!  is  it  Donal  Maguire  or  his  ghost?”  cried  Lavelle. 

“ Just  Donal  Maguire,  but  no  ghost  yet,”  he  answered.  “ I’ve 
come  back.  Con,  thinkin’  there  was  something  wrong  here.  Maybe 
I’m  foolish,  but  the  wisest  of  us  can  be  fools  at  times.” 

“Then  you  haven’t  beard?”  queried  the  man,  lowering  his  voice. 

“Heard  what?”  asked  Donal  impatiently.  “ ’Tis  waitin’  to  hear 
the  news  I am  this  minnit.” 

“ Well,  there’s  trouble  af  Dinsmore’s  since  you  left,  Donal,  an’ 
the  little  colleen ” 

“ It  hasn’t  com»  to  her ; oh,  Mother  of  Meray,  it  hasn’t  come  to 
her !”  said  Donal  through  trembling  lips. 

“ Yes,  my  poor  boy,  God  help  ye — her  day  is  over,  aa’  ’tis  to 
her  buryin’  we’re  goin’  now ” . 

But  Donal  waited  for  no  further  information,  he  sped  down  the 
road,  and  broke  through  the  crowds  gathered  near  Hugh  Dins- 
more’s door.  The  men  in  the  kitchen  fell  back  against  each  other 
as  he  dashed  wildly  in — the  women  kneeling  by  the  bedside  for  a 
last  prayer  ’ere  the  coffin  lid  was  fastened  over  the  dead  white  face 
shrieked  shrilly  at  his  approach.  He  threw  himself  beside  his 
little  lost  sweetheart,  caught  the  cold  form  to  his  breast,  and  kissed 
her  pale  brow.  The  chill  seemed  to  strike  him  to  the  heart,  for  he 
shivered,  and  tried  to  fold  his  coat  around  her. 

“My  Nannie!  my  Nannie!  my  little  Nannie!”  he  groaned  de- 
spairingly. “ It  can’t  be  true  what  they  say.  Oh  ! God  pity  me — 
it  can’t  be  true.” 

He  caressed  her  bright  hair  with  gentle,  loving  touch,  drawing 
out  the  short  ringlets  tenderly,  and  watching  them  coil  close  to  her 
head  again  when  his  fingers  released  them. 

“ Oh ! my  own  little  girl — the  dearest  little  girl,  they  were  cruel 
to  tell  me  the  lie.  How  could  you  leave  me,  and  I not  "know  it ! 
Wake  up,  love,  wake  up,  and  open  your  blue  eyes  on  me  once 
more — the  light  of  my  life  and  the  sunshine  of  my  soul  that  they 
are.  Wake  up !” 

Mauyra  Casey  bent  over  him.  “ Donal  a stoir,  ’tis  too  late. 
She  will  never  wake  in  this  world  again.  She  was  ailin’  for  many 
a day  before  you  left,  but  the  heart  broke  at  partin’  with  you.  Her 
place  is  in  heaven  now,  where  she’s  a blessed  angel,  prayin’  for  us, 
the  darlin’ !” 

“ An’  it  was  for  her  the  banshee  cried,  after  all,”  said  Hugh 
Dinsmore  brokenly,  “ for  my  little  colleen  ruadh.  Her  last  thought 
was  for  you,  Donal,  an’  her  last  prayer.” 

They  drew  him  from  the  bedside,  with  shoulders  bowed  like  an 
old  man’s,  and  trembling  limbs.  He  moved  as  in  a dream  whither 
they  led  his  steps,  and  still  as  in  a dream  he  followed  the  mourners 
down  the  village  street  and  out  into  the  winding  road  beyond.  Once 
only  did  he  seem  to  remember,  and  that  was  when  he  stopped  to 
break  off  a branch  of  golden  whin-blossoms,  and  lay  it  on  the 
black  covering  of  the  coffin.  Then  his  head  drooped  again,  and 
he  walked  on  in  silence  to  the  graveyard  at  Carrigbawn. 

Ethna  Carbery. 


Result  of  the  Gaelic  Language  Competition. 

The  number  of  essays  sent  in  was,  we  regret  to  say,  not  as  large  as 
expected,  and  this  doubtless.  Is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
period  between  the  announcement  of  the  compwstition  and  date 
assigned  as  the  last  on  which  essays  could  be  received,  coincided 
almost  with  the  Christmas  season.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  who 
kindly  consented  to  act  as  judge,  expresses  himself  as  highly  pleased 
with  the  quality  of  all  the  essays,  and  adjudges  the  prizes  as 
follows : — 

First  in  National  School  teachers'  section — Mr.  John  Ward,  of 
Kilybegs,  Co.  Donegal,  for  an  essay,  "Air  Theacht  Naomh  Padraic 
go  h-Eireann.”  Second,  Finian  Lynch,  Kilmakerin,  Cahirciveen, 
Co.  Kerry;  subject,  "Stair  Gearr  ar  Coguidh  na  n-Danar  agus  na 
Lochlann  i n-Eirinn." 

The  best  essay  sent  in  by  a Gaelic  League  pupil  was  by  Mr. 
Denis  Lynch,  35,  Lower  Dorset  Street,  Dublin,  which  we  publish 
this  month. 

An  essay,  " Cath  Dúna-Delgain,"  by  Mr.  W.  Shortall,  Gaelic 
League,  Dublin,  is  highly  commended  ; and  in  the  N.S.  teachers’ 
section  we  are  pleased  to  have  had  one  from  a lady.  Miss  Mollie 
Kileen,  Phibsboro’,  Dublin,  entitled,  "Posab  Eiblin  le  Strongbó." 


Sean  sgeul  ar  n-duithche. 

Timcheall  sé  ceud  bliadhain  6 fhoin,  do  thaisbéan  taoisigh  na 
Eireann  iad  fein  ceanndána  in  aghaidh  muintire  saesanaigh.  An 
chuid  budh  thróine  ameasg  na  laoch  do  rinneador  cath,  agus  do 
dhortadar  a gcuid  fola  ar  son  na  h'Eireann  ba  h-iad  na  Gearailthigh, 
agus  ffaithe  O’Fáilghe,  Muiris  Ua  Concubhar,  agus  a dhearbh- 
rathair,  Calbhach  "an  t-ard  mheirleach."  Budh  gnathachleis  na 
sacsanachaibh,  easgcáirdeas  do  chur  ar  bun  in  a measg,  agus  a 
gcumhachta  do  laghadhadh  mar  sin. 

Caitheann  an  sgeul  so  leanas  solas  gleigbeal  ar  gniomharthaibh 
na  ngall  san  am  sin.  Do  chuir  an  righ  Edbhaird  furáileamh  ar  a 
fheadhmannach  Ufford  teacht  chuige  cum  cuntais  do  thabhairt, 
cia  an  fath  ar  fhulaing  sé  iomarbhaid  idir  chloina  Concubhair  agus 
chloinn  Diarmuida. 

Do  thagair  seisean  tri  " Fulburn  ’’  easpog  Phortláirge,  nach  raibh 
aon  rud  budh  mhó  luthgháir  leis  ’ná  meirleach  ag  imirt  cosgair  ar 
mheirleac  eile,  agus  gur  mar  sin  do  sparalfaidhe  clste  an  riogh, 
agus  do  ceanneóchaidhe  síothcháir  d’on  tir. 

Ar  an  am  so,  ni  raibh  aon  tslige  dá  dibh  fheargaighe  nár 
chleachtadar  chum  uaisle  na  Eireann  do  dhibirt  nó  do  marbhadh. 

Do  rug  Calbhach  " árd-mheirleach  " buaidh  ar  a námhadaibh 
agus  do’  ghab  se  eaislean  Chilledara. 

Do  chuir  so  an  oiread  Feirge  ar  na  sacsanachaibh  gur  thugadar 
moid,  an  gaiscuideach  so  agus  a dhearbhrathair  do  mharbah  ar  aon 
chop.  Is  mar  so  do  rinneadar  é,  agus  is  náireach  an  sgeul  ó ! 
Fuair  Flaithe  O’Failghe  cuireadh  Fleide  go  cuislean  Piarais  Mhic 
Feoruis  rudaire,  gcairraigh  Cairbre,  i gcondae  Chill-dara.  Do 
fheagadar  an  cuireadh  gan  súil  aco  go  n-deunfaide  dochar  ’da 
dioghbháilorra ; acht  i n-deireadh  na  seire  domarbadh  gach  uile 
dhuinc  aco  go  ro-fhealltach. 

Is  minich  do  rinneadar  na  Saesanaigh  mar  so  acht  cáide  go 
mbeidh  deireadh  leis.  Meirleach. 

Rn  Chaoimh-lnghean. 

Ar  lorg  dáin  le  Pióinsias  0’<Fathaigh  (an  Dreoilin)  leis  an  g-craoib- 
hin  aoibhin. 

Ta  maighdean  ann  dileas  mar  aingioll, 

Chomh  sámh  lets  an  m Bealtaine  buidhe. 

Air  a dtugaid  caoimh-ingheann  mar  ainm. 

Is  miiinte ’s  is  maiseamhail  Í. 

Tá  a súile  mar  thaithneamh  na  gréine 
Ag  lasadh  le  sgeimh  ar  a dtonn, 

Agus  b’fhearr  Horn  a grádh  agam  féin 
’Ná  an  saidhbhreas  6 Thir-na-long. 

Cidh  sgartha  ó m’  stoirin  tá  mé, 

Dar  liom-sa  in  láithreach  i, 

Ta  im’  chluais  a grith  kith  ghiiireach, 

A’s  tá  draoidheacht  a géire  im’  chroidhe 
Mi’s  diúltadh  cruaidh  ta  i ndin  dam 
No  truagh,  no  cibé  nidh, 

T4  a searc-san  im'  inntinn  sáighte, 

'S  ni  chlaoidhfidh  an  Bis  féin  i. 
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Cruel  Delany. 

A Rustic  Idyll. 


As  I walked  by  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Slaney, 

1 chanced  on  my  true  love,  and  thus  I did  say  : — 

“ Ah,  sorrow’s  the  sight  of  you,  cruel  Delany, 

To  win  my  poor  heart  and  then  fling  it  away ! ” 

“ And,  it’s  cruel  Delany,  from  you  I am  going 

The  next  Sunday  morning  to  cross  the  salt  sae  ; 

So,  farewell,  my  own  jewel  1—  a cold  wind  is  blowing — 

To  your  new  love  be  kinder,  when  I am  away  ! ” 

He  caugjht  my  two  hands  where  we  stood  ’neath  the  sallies. 
That  border  the  banks  of  the  river  so  gay  ; 

And  he  cried  : “ Then  adieu  to  old  Erin’s  green  valleys ; 

For,  my  darling,  I’ll  gp  with  you,  far,  far  away  ! ” 

We  walked  and  we  talked  by  the  beautiful  Slaney, 

And  we  made  up  our  minds  in  green  Erin  to  stay — 

Oh,  I’ll  never  more  call  him  my  cruel  Delany  ; 

For  he  promised  to  wed  me  the  first  o’  the  May ! 

P.  J.  M’Call. 


“ Literature  and  Nationality.” 

[second  part.] 

Now  let  US  see  whether  this  great  power  of  literature 
is  at  all  applicable  to  our  own  land,  or  whether  it  has 
ever  secured  anything  definite  for  it.  Passing  aside  the 
fact  that  Ireland’s  greatest  time  was  when  her  sons  were 
carrying  the  light  of  religion  and  science  to  darkened 
Europe,  labouring  in  work  that  has  influenced  the 
literature  of  nearly  every  land  from  Italy  to  Iceland,  we 
can  find  in  our  own  history  evidences  of  the  aid  that  has 
been  given  to  the  cause  by  the  pens  of  inspired  men. 
There  has  scarcely  ever  been  a darker  period  in  our 
story  than  when,  with  the  flower  of  her  manhood  win- 
ning glory  for  the  French  lilies,  Ireland  at  home  lay 
under  the  gloom  of  penal  law  and  enforced  ignorance. 
Five-sixths  of  her  people  were  without  a voice  in  her 
affairs,  religious  differences  ranged  the  educated  classes 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy;  yet  one  question  and  one  man 
sufficed  to  consolidate  the  twain  and  smash  the  British 
minister.  Wood’s  halfpence  brought  into  union  forces 
that  had  been  antagonistic  since  the  landing  of  the 
Norman,  and  the  pen  of  Swift  animated  the  spirit  which 
eventually  gave  to  Ireland  a citizen  army  and  a charter 
of  independence.  That  the  downfall  of  the  schemefof 
William  Wood  could  have  been  possible  without  the 
letters  of  “M.  B.  Drapier”  no  man  who  has  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  can  attempt  to  prove. 
Tone  and  Drennan  recognised  the  power  of  literature 
when  they  called  into  being  The  Northe%n  Star  and  The 
Press  to  aid  the  United  Irish  Society.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  the  failure  of  ’g8  is  rather  a comment  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  spirit  engendered  by  the  writings  of  that 
period  has  never  been  extinguished;  it  burned  as 
fiercely  after  Antrim  and  Vinegar  Hill  as  before  ; it  was 
the  source  of  whatever  was  real  in  O’Connell’s  agita- 


tion ; and  it  was  the  nucleus  of  what  afterwards  blazed 
so  gloriously  under  the  hand  of  Davis.  If  anything 
were  wanted  to  prove  what  I have  asserted  it  is  supplied 
by  the  history  of  the  Young  Ireland  movement.  One 
can  glean,  even  at  this  distant  period,  an  idea  of  the 
influence  that  the  articles  and  poems  in  the  Nation 
newspaper  must  have  had  on  the  minds  of  the  young 
men,  sickened  with  the  cant  and  weary  of  the  eternal 
talk  of  the  Repeal  movement.  There  was  little  noble 
or  self-sacrificing  in  that  agitation  ; it  proceeded  more 
or  less  from  material  grounds,  and  drew  much  of  its 
support  from  men  who  looked  to  their  own  advance- 
ment rather  than  to  the  general  good  of  the  community. 
What  Young  Ireland  did  to  put  a soul  into  those  times 
is  net  to  be  gauged  by  “ Ballingarry,”  but  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Davis,  of  Mitchel,  of  Mangan,  and  of  all  the  rest 
of  that  great  band  which  must  ever  be  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Irishman  who  believes  with  Mitchel  “that 
the  passionate  aspiration  of  the  Irish  Nationhood  will 
outlive  the  British  Empire.” 

The  movement  of  ’67  also  realised  the  efficiency  of 
literary  support,  and  to  the  minds  of  Kickham,  Casey, 
O’Donnell,  John  Walsh,  and  others,  not  to  mention  the 
living,  must  we  trace  much  of  what  was  noble  and  lofty 
in  the  labours  of  “The  Fenian  Men.”  “ Failure  ” is 
the  verdict  possibly  of  the  average  critic  of  those  move- 
ments, but,  as  I have  already  said,  much  of  what  is 
written  down  as  such  is  merely  a reverse ; while  the 
spirit  which  made  such  a movement  possible  still  lives, 
failwe  is  not  the  word.  The  last  great  agitation  which 
has  stirred  the  country  has  left  nothing  but  humiliation 
to  remind  us  of  it.  Literature  lent  none  of  her  glamour 
to  help  it  on,  and  it  remains  to  us  a mere  inheritance  of 
regret  that  so  much  energy  and  time  has  been  wasted 
to  such  little  purpose.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to  stir 
the  inspiration,  and  it  has  passed  away,  leaving  us  only 
the  old  spirit  which  preceded  it,  and  which  has  outlived 
darker  days  and  bitterer  disappointments. 

We  have  grown  up  so  accustomed  to  associate 
politics  and  nationality  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  that 
with  many  of  us  it  is  quite  a sacrifice  to  recognise  that 
we  have  been  wrong.  The  peculiar  position  of  our 
country  to  some  extent  is  responsible  for  this,  but  the 
education  that  is  generally  our  lot,  has  quite  as  much 
if  not  more  to  answer  for.  We  are  possibly  the  only 
civilised  people  in  the  world  in  whose  schools  the  past 
of  our  country  is  untaught.  In  the  past  of  a nation 
lives  the  protection  of  its  future  and  the  advancement 
of  i-ts  present.  In  it  we  learn  what  of  it  is  worthy  of 
our  respect  and  reverence,  in  it  we  learn  what  we  have 
to  be  to  make  ourselves  worthy  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  what  we  must  be  to  preserve  undimned  the 
ideas  and  traditions  that  have  come  down  to  us.  In  the 
knowledge  of  the  past  of  one’s  country  is  the  true 
patriotism,  for  no  man  can  be  false  to  his  country  who 
is  true  to  its  history,  and  only  with  a knowledge  of  it 
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can  that  truth  come.  Tone  found,  after  a short  study 
of  Irish  history  what,  as  he  says  in  his  autobiograpliy, 
was  to  him  “a  great  discovery.”  “ Though  I might 
have  found  it,”  he  writes,  “ in  Swift  or  Molyneux — that 
the  influence  of  England  was  the  radical  vice  of  our 
government,  and  consequently  that  Ireland  would  never 
be  either  free,  prosperous,,  or  happy  until  she  was 
independent,  and  that  Independence  was  unattainable 
whilst  the  connection  with  England  existed.”  “The 
History  of  my  Country,”  says  Meagher  at  Clonmel, 
“explains  my  crime  and  justifies  it.”  And  Mitchel 
prefaces  his  “Jail  Journal”  with  the  remark — “The 
general  history  of  a nation  may  fitly  preface  the  personal 
memoranda  of  a solitary  captive,  for  it  was  strictly  and 
logically  a consiquence  of  that  dreary  story  that  I came  to 
be  a prisoner,  and  to  sit  writing  and  musing  so  many 
months  in  a lonely  cell.”  “ No  man,”  he  continues, 
“ proudly  mounts  the  scaffold,  or  coolly  faces  a felon’s 
death,  or  walks  with  his  head  high  and  defiance  on  his 
tongue,  into  the  cell  of  a convict-hulk  for  mthing.  No 
man,  let  him  be  as  young  and  as  vain  as  you  will,  can 
do  this  in  the  wantonness  of  youth  or  the  intoxication 
of  vanity.”  I need  not  linger  on  the  lessons  of  those 
admissions,  save  to  remark,  that  if  a study  of  the 
history  of  his  country  made  Tone  a Separatist,  and  if 
the  same  story,  continued  to  their  time,  made  Mitchel 
and  his  comrades  willing  to  face  the  felon’s  cell  and 
the  convict-hulks,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
English  Executive  has  persistently  discountenanced  the 
teaching  of  Irish  history  in  our  so-called  National 
Schools,  for  it  is  shrewd  enough  to  recognise,  that  were 
the  Irish  people  sufficiently  familiar  with  their  past 
history  to  thoroughly  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
British  connection,  it  could  no  longer,  either  by  force 
or  fraud,  withhold  from  us  our  rights  as  a nation. 

That  being  so,  our  duty  is  self-evident.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  us  to  point  with  pride  to  the  records  of 
byegone  patriots,  if  we  do  not  glean  from  their  lives 
how  to  fashion  our  own.  It  is  not  enough  for  us 
to  attend  lectures  on  national  subjects,  if  we  do  not 
take  to  heart  the  lessons  thereat  inculcated.  We 
should  not  persuade  ourselves,  or  let  ourselves  be 
persuaded  by  others,  that  we  have  done  our  duty  to 
Ireland  by  the  exercise  of  a Parliamentary  or  a 
Municipal  vote.  Such  things  of  themselves  will  never, 
restore  the  drooping  national  spirit  of  our  people  ; for, 
disguise  the  fact  as  we  may,  the  broad  spirit  of  nation- 
ality is  to-day  at  a very  low  ebb  in  Ireland,  and  if  we 
do  not  bestir  ourselves  the  Anglicisation  that  has 
rapidly  been  going  on  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
will  be  shortly  completed.  Politicians  may  be  the 
product  of  registration  associations,  but  thinking  Irish- 
men seldom  are  ; and  it  is  on  the  thinking  Irishmen  that 
the  future  of  our  country  depends.  We  have  in  recent 
years  allowed  ourselves  to  devote  too  much  time  to  the 
consideration  of  questions  of  transient  importance  in 


the  British  Commons,  with  the  result  that  our  position 
to-day  is  absolutely  worse  than  it  ever  has  been  for  a 
long  time  past.  The  policy  of  the  English  Government 
has  always  been  to  humbug,  cajole,  flatter,  and  if  they 
did  not  succeed,  to  tyrannise  ; and  as  long  as  we  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  literature  and  the  history  of  our 
country,  so  long  will  that  policy  be  successful.  No 
nation  has  ever  yet  regained  her  liberty  by  trusting  to 
the  clemency  of  the  conqueror ; no  nation  has  ever 
yet  achieved  her  freedom  without  a bitter  struggle. 
And  can  we  honestly  persuade  ourselves  that  England 
will,  of  her  own  generosity,  loosen  her  grip  upon 
this  island.  If  we  can,  then  let  us  by  all  means 
be  contented  for  the  present.  If  not,  we  must  be  up 
and  doing.  The  shades  of  our  martyred  dead  demand 
it,  the  prosperity  of  our  children  make  it  an  imperative 
duty.  We  must  strive  to  be  tolerant  of  one  another’s 
opinions,  and  to  embrace  in  one  large  brotherhood  all 
classes  and  sections  of  Irishmen.  We  must  learn  from 
the  writings  of  our  students  how  English  influence  has 
been  prejudicial  to  our  best  interests — that  we  can 
discuss  those  matters  ourselves.  If  we  cannot  be 
taught  we  must  teach  ourselves  Irish  History.  We 
must  encourage  and  stimulate  one  another  with 
national  songs  and  national  music  ; for,  after  all,  the 
influence  of  a ballad  in  the  education  of  a people  is  all 
powerful,  and  writing  on  this  subject.  Lady  Wilde 
says — 

“Of  all  the  forms  in  which  the  thought  of  man  can  be 
incarnated,  poetry  is  the  one  which  produces  the  most 
vivid  and  instantaneous  excitement  on  the  mind  of  youth. 
Children  may  be  insensible  to  the  picturesque,  to 
sculpture,  music,  and  painting,  but  no  child’s  heart  is 
proof  against  a ballad.  Impressions  which  last  a life 
long  time  are  often  stamped  upon  their  soul  by  the  chant- 
ings  of  a nurse.  Thus  Carleton’s  genius  was  awakened 
by  the  first  sweet  songs  of  his  mother  sung  to  him  in 
childhood,  in  her  own  Irish  tongue.  Poetry  therefore 
must  always  form  an  important  element  in  education, 
because  it  can  be  made  so  powerful  an  auxiliary.  It 
permeates  the  blood  and  iinges  a nature  for  ever  after.’’ 

So  far  I have  traced  some  of  the  means  at  our  disposal 
to  strengthen  our  work,  but  there  is  yet  aiiother  that 
must  not  be  forgotten,  namely,  the  study  of  the  Irish 
language.  For  in  a national  language  lies  the  security 
of  a people.  Without  it  they  may  exist,  but  only  fitfully. 
Without  it  they  can  never  be  a distinctive  people.  How- 
ever  galling  it  may  be  to  our  national  pride  it  is  nevar- 
theless  a fact  that  the  Irishman  is  not  recognised  abroad, 
but  as  an  native  of  England.  With  the  general  use  of 
our  native  tongue  that  could  not  happen.  Within  the  last 
fifty  years,  nay,  within  our  own  time,  customs  peouliar 
to  various  parts  of  the  country  have  disappeared,  old 
stories  and  songs  that  cheered  the  firesides  of  the  people 
for  centuries  have  melted  into  oblivion.  These  barriers 
which  rendered  us  distinct  from  our  neighbours  have 
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gone  because  the  language  which  enshrines  them  has 
been  neglected  and  forgotten.  Let  us  endeavour  to  keep 
alive  whatever  may  remain  of  those  individual  peculiari- 
ties, by  preserving  and  encouraging,  by  stimulating  and 
advancing  so  far  as  we  may  the  old  tongue  of  Erin.  Let 
us  remember  that  with  its  general  use  the  government  of 
this  country  by  any  body  but  its  own  people  would  be 
an  impossibility.  While  Irish  was  general  in  Ireland, 
English  rule  was  only  nominal  over  the  greater  portion 
of  the  country.  To  very  many  the  task  of  mastering  a 
language  may  be  distasteful,  and  a language  like  ours 
especially,  which  to  a great  extent  has  only  sentiment  to 
recommend  it ; but  if  we  have  given  any  of  our  thoughts 
to  a study  of  those  men  whose  lives  are  the  best  proof  of 
their  earnestness,  and  if  we  endeavour  to  win  from  their 
thoughts  some  fragment  of  the  spirit  that  nerved  them 
— the  learning  of  our  national  tongue  will  become  with 
us  not  so  much  a matter  of  taste  as  of  duty — a duty  that 
must  be  fulfilled  if  we  would  be  true  to  ourselves,  to 
Ireland,  and  to  posterity. 

“O  Irishmen,  be  Irish  still ! stand  for  the  dear  old  tongue 
Which  as  ivy  to  a ruin,  to  your  native  land  has  clung  ! 

O,  snatch  this  relic  from  the  wreck ! the  only  and  the  last. 
And  cherish  in  your  heart  of  hearts  the  language  of  the  past.” 


A New  Parliamentary  Pledge. 


dealing  and  shuffling  that  is  at  present  going 
y On  among  the  various  Irish  sets  in  Westminster, 
f Suggest  the  necessity  of  a new  party.  The 
presence  of  a real  Nationalist  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  perhaps  an  anomaly,  but  as  long  as  Irish- 
men sit  there  representing  Ireland,  let  them  be  the  best 


we  can  send. 

“I  solicit  your  votes  as  Parliamentary  representative 
of  Limerick  (for  example).  If  returned  to  Westminster 
I shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  render  my  stay,  and  that 
of  all  Irish  representatives  as  brief  as  possible.  I shall 
concern  myself  only  with  the  interests  of  Ireland,  and 
pledge  myself  to  sit,  vote,  and  act  with  any  other  Irish 
members  who  agree  with  me  on  matters  of  principle, 
whether  they  be  in  the  majority  or  minority.  As 
leader.  I shall  follow  whoever  leads  furthest  along  the 
lines  leading  to  independence.”  Here  is  a bond  of 
unity  for  the  consideration  of  the  contending  leaders. 


■ ■ ' — - 

©tber  people’s  ©pinions. 


“ The  ideal  National  University  in  which  the  flower  of  the  youth 
of  Ireland  might  all  be  educated  together,  is  too  evidently  a dream 


To  the  enthusiast  for  a ‘parliament  of  man,  a federation 
of  the  world,’  all  this  work  tending  to  confine  effort  in  one 
channel  may  seem  narrow  and  conservative.  Granted 
that;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  man  who  works 
to  make  his  own  nation  respected  does  a duty  for  the 
universe  since  he  stirs  other  peoples  to  emulation. 
Competition  can  have  influence  internationally,  and  he 
who  labours  towards  the  good  of  his  own  race,  labours 
for  mankind.  Nationality  is  not  narrow,  it  is  not  bigoted, 
it  is  not  conservative;  under  its  banner  can  meet  in 
brotherhood  the  most  dissimilar  opinions.  As  many 
streams  go  to  make  a river,  so  many  minds  and  many 
opinions  go  to  build  a nation.  There  can  be  but 
two  classes  in  the  nation — those  who  work  for  its 
advancement  and  those  against  it.  To  the  former  belongs 
its  literature,  for  all  that  is  worthy  in  man,  whether  of 
to-day  or  of  yesterday,  has  its  source  in  sentiment  and 
in  devotion  to  the  land  which  has  been  the  home  of  his 
fathers  and  the  inheritance  of  himself. 


Brehon  Law  on  the  Causeway  Case. 


for  future  generations  to  realize.  Irish  Roman  Catholics  have 
decided  that  they  want  a denominational  university  of  their  own. 
and  that  being  clearly  so,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  State,  to  give 
it  to  them,  and  the  State  appears  to  recognise  it.  It  is  for  them  to 
declare  precisely  what  sort  of  university  they  want.  If  they  desire 
to  have  a university,  mainly  under  clerical  control,  they  should  have 
that ; if  they  desire  one,  mainly  under  lay  control,  they  should  have 
that ; and  if  they  desire  a mixed  control,  they  should  have  that. 
The  ideas  of  higher  education,  being  what  they  are  in  a secular 
State  like  England,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  such  a State  cannot, 
with  propriety,  take  any  security  whatsoever  for  the  efiflciency  of 
teaching  and  examining  in  a Roman  Catholic  University.  If  the 
teaching  is  efficient,  and  up  to  date,  the  degrees  of  the  University 
will  have  value,  and  it  will  succeed.  If  otherwise,  then  those  that 
want  efficient  teaching  and  degrees,  which  are  worth  having,  will 
go  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  then,  as  now,  will  remain 
free  and  open  to  all  comers.  The  new  university  will  have  to  stand 
on  its  own  merits,  and  those  who  demand  it,  will  have  to  take  the 
re.sponsibility  of  making  it  justify  its  existence.  I add  that  I hope 
it  will  not  be  situated  in  Dublin.  A capital  city  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  a university.  Wherever  it  is  placed,  a town  will  grow  up 
sufficient  to  supply  its  needs;  and,  if  I were  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic,  and  had  anything  to  say  in  the  matter,  I should  fix  the 
university  at  Clonmacnois." — T.  W.  Rolleston. 


The  Rev.  James  O’ Laverty,  P.P.,  M.R  I.A.,  the  learned  antiquarian 
and  Irish  scholar,  has  honoured  us  with  a letter  of  encouragement 
in  which  he  adds  much  information,  which  we  will  later  on  publish, 
concerning  the  site  of  the  suburban  residence  of  Thornes  M'Cabe, 
Wolfe  Tone’s  " Irish  Slave."  In  a postscript  he  adds  an  item  of 
information  which  may  interest  the  supporters  of  the  " Causeway 
Right-of-Way  Defence  Fund.”  It  might  be  well  that  the  Shau  Van 
Vocht  should  remind  the  world  of  a Brehon  Law  preserved  in 
ancient  manuscript  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (Class  E,  Tab.  3, 
No.  5).  General  Vallancey  published  in  1782  theoriginal  Irish  with 
a translation  in  Number  10  of  his  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Ilihetnicis. 
If  this  Law,  belonging  to  a people  whom  the  English  would  denomi- 
nate as  barbarous,  had  been  transferred  to  the  Statute  Book,  the 
present  difficulty  regarding  the  approaches  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway 
could  not  ha.ve  sprung  up.  What  are  the  laws  relating  to  the  sea 
Coasts  ? The  space  of  the  cast  of  a dart  shall  be  left  from  high 
water  mark  along  the  sea  side  for  a road,  which  is  to  be  enclosed 
by  two  banks,  one  next  the  sea  and  one  next  the  land. 


“ I have  an  aspiration  to  see  the  higher  education  in  Ireland 
united  in  one  vast  focus,  which  would  spread  its  light  throughout, 
and  within  which  men  differing  in  religion  and  politics  could  find 
places.  . . . The  university  question  is  apparently,  however, 

to  be  settled  on  denominational  lines.  We  have  a powerful  ex- 
ample of  that  system  in  regard  to  primary  education.  The  whole 
system  of  primary  education  in  this  country  has  been  sold  by  the 
Government.  They  had  made  slaves  of  the  teachers  to  their  eccle- 
siastical  patrons  of  every  denomination.  The  primary  teachers  of 
Ireland  are  slaves ; they  have  no  liberty  of  action,  and  Irish  slaves 
will  never  rear  up  a generation  of  free  men.  The  people  should 
take  warning  by  that  example.  ...  I call  upon  my  country- 
men to  be  watchful,  and  not  to  allow  their  liberties  to  be  strangled. 
Educatios  will  be  a curse  to  them  instead  of  a blessing  if  it  is 
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mnde  the  means  of  in  ."vny  way  taking  from  them  tlic  few  liberties 
they  possess  under  English  rule. — Dr.  J.  E.  Kenny,  at  the 
National  League,  Dublin,  January  ayth : — 

Dr.  J.  E.  Kennv,  spc.aking  thus  at  the  National  I.e.ague,  Dublin, 
Wednesday,  January  27th,  voiced  what  we  believe  to  be  the  opinion 
of.  the  v.ast  m.ijority  of  all  Irishmen  who  work  to  m.ike  Ireland 
united  (not  in  Mr.  Tim  Healy’s  nor  Mr.  Tim  Harrington’s,  nor 
Archbishop  Walsh’s,  but  in  Wolfe  Tone’s  interpretation  of  the 
word  “unity.”)  No  greater  clanger  has  menaced  the  Irish  National 
cause  in  this  century  than  the  present  Government’s  late.st  applica- 
tion of  the  permanent  English  policy  of  dividing  to  conquer.  Rring 
up  Irish  children  in  separate  lots,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Catho- 
lic, Episcopali.an,  and  you  will  rear  a race  of  bigots.  Enclose  the 
voung  men  of  Ireland  in  sectarian  colleges,  and  the  dream  of  Tone 
and  D.avis  will  fade  for  ever.  The  whole  question  could  be  easily 
settled,  in  our  opinion,  by  abolishing  the  divinity  school  and  clos- 
ing the  Protestant  eniscopal  chapel  in  Trinity  College.  The  Dub- 
lin University  would  then  be  an  ideal  one,  and  with  the  historic 
memories  of  Tone,  Emmet,  and  Davis  to  consecrate  it,  would  be 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Irish  Nationalists.  At  present,  in  our 
opinion,  nav  more,  according  to  our  experience,  it  is  still  fulfilling 
the  object  for  which  Queen  Elizabeth  founded  it  as  a prosletysing 
institution.  A vast  number  of  young  men  brought  up  ns  Presby- 
terians and  Wesleyans,  on  going  to  T.C.D.,  enter  themselves  as 
Protestants,  and  make  their  matriculation  there  the  stepping-stone 
from  the  churches  of  their  fathers  to  what  is  literally  still  the 
Church  of  England,  and  which  in  its  liturgy,  litany,  and  aijficles 
of  doctrine,  inculcates  sound  Unionist  principles.  Till  Trinity  is 
reformed,  the  agitation  waged  by  Mr.  W.  Johnston,  M.P.,  Dr. 
Kane,  and  others  against  a sectarian  university  is  absurd.  Let 
them  agree  to  the  reformation  of  Trinity,  and  Irish  Nationalists 
may  m.ake  common  cause  with  them.  . 


Notes  and  News. 



“ Hov  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 

“VHE  most  sensational  occurrence  of  the  month  has  been  the 
f Í astounding  collapse  of  the  Cro^yn  prosecution  at  Bow 
i ^ Street.  For  two  days  the  prosecution  proceeded  merrily, 
the  Attorney-General,  in  his  opening  speech,  taking  occa- 
sion to  comment  on  the  necessity  of  Government  spies,  and  in 
words  of  praise  he  alluded  to  them  as  men  who  take  their  lives  in 
their  hands.  This  being,  of  course,  meant  as  a justification,  of 
Jones.  The  Court  on  the  second  day  adjourned  at  half-tiiae,  at 
the  request  of  the  representatives  of  the  Crown,  who  said  they  had 
finished  with  the  first  batch  of  witnesses,  i.e.,  ithe  hotel  keepers, 
telegraph  clerks,  &c.,  who  had  spoken  to  the  morements  and 
traced  Bell’s  connection  with  Antwerp.  A new  class  of  evidence 
was  to  be  introduced  on  the  morrow.  We  awaited  the  next  day’s 
evening  papers  in  expectation  of  a sensation.  It  came,  but  hardly 
in  the  form  expected.  With  a lame  and  utterly  ridiculous  excuse 
the  prosecution  was  withdrawn,  the  bubble  dynamite  scare  burst. 
Judge  Hawkins  preserved  his  dignity,  and  preached  Bell  a little, 
sermon  about  the  danger  of  keeping  bad  company.  This  was  very 
well,  but  then  he  went  on  to  praise  the  intelligence  of  the  officers 
who  had  discovered  the  plot  and  got  up  the  evidence.  This  was 
simply  ridiculous.  It  is  not  related  what  the  jury  and  general 
public  present  thought  of  this  nonsensical  speech.  One  of  our 
leading  northern  Unionist  papers  characterises  it  briefly  as  hum- 
bug, and  proposes  that  the  Scotland  Yard  men  should  have  leather 
medals.  In  September  the  papers  had  published  a biography  of 
Mr.  Anderson,  with  portrait.  It  spoke  in  flattering  terms  of  his 
researches  in  the  domain  of  Scriptural  prophecy,  and  there  seemed 
a certainty  of  some  jubilee  honour  falling  'to  the  lot  of  the  man 
who  had  saved  two  crowned  heads  from  the  machinations  of  dyna- 
mitards.  If  Mr.  Anderson  does  not  improve  on  this  record  before 
long  we  would  advise  him  to  retire  into  private  life  and  spend  his 
latter  days  in  striving  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel. 


As  an  exanqilc  of  the  I n(h pcmh  nt'*  .attitude  towar.ls  men  whose 
influence  and  prestige  transcends  party  consideration,  wo  would 
,>oint  to  the  meagre  reports  of  Mr.  John  Daly’s  meetings  given  in 
that  paper.  There  seems  to  have  been  a sort  of  conspiracy  in  thaf 
office  to  suppress  D.aly,  to  keep  down  public  interest  in  the  amnesty 
cause,  and  to  allay  all  excitement  over  the  Bell  case  in  London, 
by  barely  noticing  it.  TH  Limerick  Leader,  January  asth,  ex- 
poses the  latest  eccentricity  of  the  Independent.  'In  December, 
John  Daly  rose  at  a meeting  in  his  native  city,  and  expressed 
approval  of  Lord  Castletown’s  Cork  speech.  Castletown  resented 
John  Daly’s  speaking  in  Ireland’s  cause  in  Limerick,  and  spoke  of 
his  .action  as  interference,  his  langmage  as  foolish.  John  'J;'".*® 

to  the  Independent  and  Freeman  a letter  full  o cool  J" 

Uich  contains  the  following If  ever  h.s  lordship 
throwing  tea  into  the  Cove  of  Cork  without  the 
of  my  c^lass,  his  lordshi])  will  be  more  foolish  than  he  would  h.avc 
me  seem  to  be  in  Limerick  Courthouse.  . . In  conclusion,  let 

Tne  add  that  Lord  Castletown  is  presuming  too  much  j'*® 

Uiat  everyone  must  regret -my  mt-erference.  As  a citizen  of  Limeric 
1 have  as  good  a right  to  interfere  in  all  that  concerns  rny  nativa 
country  as  Castletown  of  Upper  Ossory,  and  I would  beg  to  r^ 
mind  his  lordship  that  the  Unionists  of  Ireland  are  not,  and  neve 
were,  everybodv,  and  unless  he  has  the  people  (and  ^ arn  one  of 
the  people)^ at  liisiback,  his  lordship  will,  I am  afraid,  cut  a sorrv 
figure  when  he  comes  to  m-akiag  a final  demand^  to  the  Englis 
Government  to  restore  the  plunder  of  ninety  years.  t„ 

When  this  letter  went  before  the  person  who  rules  the  Indepen- 
dent in  the  absence  of  the  editor,  he  must  ® ‘T?" 

like  that  of  the  King  at  the  trial  in  Alice  in  Wonderland,  for 
John  Daly,  like  the  bewildered  rabbit,  was  without  rhyme  or  reason 
instantly  suppressed.” 

TO  THE  IRISH  RACE  IN  AMERICA. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a copy  of  an  appeal  which  kas  been 
issued  to  the  Irish  Nationalists  of  America,  warning  thorn  against 
the  intrigues  of  secret  service  agents  who  enter  the  National  ran^ks 
with  a -nevf  to  degrading  the  cause  and  alienating  the  sympathies 
of  other  nations.  From  this  circular,  which  concludes  with  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  exiles  to  maintain  the  struggle  on  high  lines 
and  with  unflagging  spirit,  we  quote  the  opening  sentences; 

“ Fellow-Nationalists !— We  write  to  warn  every  lov«r  of  Ireland 
ag.ainst  the  renewed  attempts  that  are  being  made  by  the  spies  and 
secret-service-men  of  England  to  forge  dynamite  plots  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defaming  the  character  of  the  Irish  people,  harrassing  and 
obstructing  the  Nationalist  organisers  with  the  chicanery  of  the 
criminal  law,  and,  above  all,  alienating  the  sympathies  of  the 
nations  and  governments  of  Europe  from  the  cause  of  Ireland. 

“ In  every  age  the  policy  of  plot-forging  has  been  a fixed  tradition 
of  English  government  from  the  days  of  the  Infamous  Cecil— thal 
Lord  Salisbury  who  poisoned  Red  Hugh  O’Donnell — down  to  Titus 
Oates,  and  from  Titus  Oates  to  Spy  Le  Caron  and  his  successors. 

‘ To  plant  a Judas,’  as  an  English  statesman  once  boasted,  among 
the  intended  victims  of  England,  has  been  for  centuries  a funda- 
mental maxim  of  the  black  state  craft  of  Westminster. 

“ The  allegation  of  an  Irish  dynamite  plot  is  at  once  utilised 
by  the  agents  of  England  to  give  publicity  to  every  kind  of  abomin- 
able invention  about  ‘ the  cowardly  ferooity  of  the  Irish  natiue  and 
‘ the  horrible  designs  of  Irish  Nationalists.’  The  English  popu- 
lar classes  are  taught  to  believe  themselves  threatened  with  assas- 
sination and  massacre  of  the  most  dastardly  kind,  and  to  be  only 
saved  by  the  Government  and  the  police  from  seeing  their  dwellings 
a heap  ®f  ruins,  and  their  wives  and  children  mangled  corpses  at 
the  feet  of  fiends  in  the  shape  of  Nationalist  Irishmen.  The  mas- 
sacre of  fifty  thousand  English  working  famifies  would  not,  inde^, 
affect  one  jot  the  security  of  the  English  governing  class,  but 
nothing  better  than  a dynamite  scare  can  be  invented  to  play  th« 
devilish  game  of  hounding  on  the  credulous  servility  of  the  British 
masses  against  the  rights  of  Ireland. 

“The  injury  done  to  us  by  such  detestable  accusations  among 
the  foreign  friends  of  Ireland  is  still  more  deplorable.  Dynamite 
plots  and  dynamite  massacres  have  been  awful  realities  in  so  many 
European  countries;  the  kneeling  congregation  at  divine  service, 
the  joyous  throng  in  theatre  and  restaurant,  the  palaces  of  the 
Sovereign  and  Legislature,  have  been  so  often  the  mark  for  dyna- 
mite atrocities  that  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  AOstria, 
in  Russia,  in  Italy,  the  bare  whisper  of  a dynamite  crime  turns  all 
the  forces  of  government  and  society  against  suspected  sympathisers 
with  excesses  which  are  under  the  ban  of  universal  civilisation.  If 
the  English  agents  could  persuade  Continental  nations  that  dyna- 
mitism  was  an  adopted  weapon  of  Irish  policy,  it  would  set  every 
State  in  Europe  against  the  soldiers  of  Irish  freedom,  and  that,  too, 
at  a moment  when  almost  every  Stake  in  Euiope  is  a possible  ally 
of  Irish  emancipation.” 
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Ourselves,  Ourselves  Alone. 


HE  Immortal  Davis  has  sung  for  us  in  one  of  those 
soul-stirring  strains  which  have  constituted  him 
the  National  Patriotic  Bard  of  Ireland  that — 

“A  Narion  freed  by  foreign  aid 

Is  but  a corpse,  by  wanton  science 
Convulsed  to  life,  then  flung  to  fade  : 

That  life  itself  is  Self-Reliance.” 

Unhappily,  too  often  has  Ireland  grounded  her  brightest 
hopes  on  foreign  aid,  and  as  often  have  they  been  dashed 
on  the  rocks  of  disappointment ; and  yet  the  fallacy 
seems  to  linger  on.  The  stranger  will  never  free  us,  nor 
has  he  ever  freed  a people  before.  I know  I shall  be 
met  by  the  argument  that  we  have  discarded ' the 
foreigner  now,  and  that  we  rely  chiefly  on  the  assistance 
of  our  exiled  kith  and  kin  in  foreign  lands.  But  my 
contention  is  that  we  expect  too  much  from  them,  and 
are  too  prone  to  lie  idly  by  expecting  and  waiting  for 
them  to  do  all.  To  my  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
ducive to  slavery  than  such  action  on  our  part.  If  we 
do  not  set  and  keep  the  ball  of  patriotism  rolling 
ourselves,  it  is  impossible  for  our  nearest  and  dearest 
exiles  to  achieve  anything  for  us.  The  work  is  ours  and 
ours  alone.  To  ourselves  belong  the  initiation,  control, 
and  direction  of  whatever  movement  we  consider  best 
adapted  to  attain  our  ends.  And  I am  persuaded  that, 
when  we  do  initiate,  direct,  and  control  such  a move- 
ment, not  only  our  exiled  brethren  but  all  lovers  of 
liberty  the  world  over  shall  extend  to  us  their  cordial 
support.  Goodness  knows  that  the  lessons  of  our  history 
have  been  varied,  chequered,  and  drastic  enough  to 
teach  us  all  that  need  be  known  to  guide  us  on  the  path 
a determined  people  should  pursue  towards  the  goal  of 
freedom. 

Then  the  question  arises : Are  we  determined  to  be 
free  ? or  are  we  merely  fighting  for  only  an  exchange  of 
tyrants  ? If  we  are  determined,  then  let  us  adopt  the 
“ patient  dint,”  for  the  bulwarks  of  tyranny  cannot  be 
undermined  in  a year  or  two,  particularly  one  so  deeply 
set  as  ours.  Let  us  give  the  go-by  to  that  “ will-o’-the- 


wisp”  nationality  which  has  been  so  long  our  character- 
istic. 

Sentiment  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  very  life-blood  of 
patriotism,  but  like  the  life-blood  of  everything  else,  if 
it  becomes  polluted  it  causes  the  death  of  the  body. 
Consequently,  healthy,  sound  sentiment  is  as  needful 
to  the  life  of  nations,  as  sound,  healthy  blood  is  to  the 
life  of  the  human  frame. 

Sentiment,  then,  to  be  sound  and  healthy  must  be 
practical.  A great  man  has  truly  sung : — 

“ Bide  your  time — one  false  step  taken. 

Perils  all  you  yet  have  done  ; 

Undismay’d,  erect,  unshaken. 

Watch  and  wait,  and  all  is  won. 

’Tíb  not  by  one  rash  endeavour. 

Men  or  States  to  greatness  climb — 

Would  you  win  your  rights  for  ever 
Calm  and  thoughtful,  bide  your  time. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  memory  of  the  dead  who  died 
for  Iffeland  ; but  something  more  than  memory  is 
necessary.  Let  their  heroic  example  emulate  us  to 
practise  their  virtues  and  to  avoid  their  faults.  It  is 
not  healthy  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  our  young  people 
that  those  men  had  no  faults.  If  they  had  not,  we 
would  not  be  struggling  for  freedom  to-day.  It  would 
have  been  won  by  them.  They  failed,  but  they  have 
left  us  a beaten  track  with  well-defined  landmarks. 
Perhaps,  they  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  their  day, 
but  the  fight  is  still  waging,  and  no  military  student 
studies  the  tactics  of  the  defeated  general  in  order  to 
pursue  them.  And  Ireland  has  much  to  study  still. 
All  a young  boy  or  girl,  emerging  from  school,  knows 
of  Ireland  is,  that  it  is  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
Its  past  history — its  triumphs,  its  struggles,  its  aims,  its 
hopes,  and  defeats — is  a closed  book  to  them.  Let  us 
who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  sentiment,  do  all  in  our 
power  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  open  up  to  the 
vista  of  the  young  mind  the  lustre  of  the  past ; its  pride 
and  glory ; its  heroism  and  suffering.  Thus  shall  we  be 
doing  a part — and  the  major  part — of  what  our  country 
presently  needs.  The  nationality  of  late  years  had  a 
growing  tendency  towards  the  stifling  of  pure  sentiment, 
and  the  substitution  of  a materialism  which  enslaves  the 
human  mind,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  outward  form 
of  liberty  attained.  I am  not  one  of  those  who  would 
separate  the  practical  and  the  sentimental.  What  I 
would  wish  to  see  is : the  practical  elevated  into  that 
higher  sphere  where  the  sentimental  reigns,  and  joiijed 
together  in  the  onward  march  to  freedom. 

A Drangan  Boy. 

-i- 

If  we  attempt  to  govern  ourselves  without  statesmanship — to  be 
a nation  without  a knowledge  of  the  country’s  history,  and  of  the 
propensities  to  good  and  ill  of  the  people— or  to  flght  without 
generalship,  we  will  fail  in  policy,  society,  and  war.  These— all 
these  things— we  people  of  Ireland  must  know,  if  we  would  be  a 
free,  strong  nation.  A mockery  of  Irish  independence  is  not  what 
we  want.  The  bauble  of  a powerless  Parliament  does  not  lure  us. 
We  are  not  children.  The  ofiSce  of  supplying  England  with  recruits, 
artisans,  and  corn  under  the  benign  interpositions  of  an  Irish  grand 
jury,  shall  not  be  our  destiny,  By  our  deep  conviction— by  the 
power  of  mind  over  the  people,  we  say  No  1 — Thomas  Davis. 
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William  Smith  O’Brien. 


“ Their  captain  comes  of  Brian's  race, 

His  wounds  are  in  his  breast  and  face,” 

I. 

PROPOSAL  has  been  made  to  erect  in  some  street  of 
Dublin  a statue  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  as  the 
fittest  memorial  of  the  patriotism  of  the  men  of  ’98 
on  the  occasion  of  the  approaching  centenary.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  project  will  soon  take  definite  shape, 
find  that  before  the  century  closes  a fitting  statue  of  the 
United  Irish  leader  will  stand  in  a prominent  position  in 
Ireland’s  capital.  At  the  present  day,  amongst  all  the 
monuments  that  grace  its  squares  and  streets,  there  is  only 
one  in  honour  of  a man  who  worked  and  suffered  for  the 
attainment  of  Ireland’s  nationhood.  It  is  the  statue  of 
William  Smith  O’Brien.  Amongst  all  the  patriots  of  the 
century  there  is  not  one  we  should  be  more  glad  to  see 
singled  out  for  such  honour,  and  for  this  reason : no  other 
has  had  to  endure  more  ridicule  and  contumely  from  the 
scornful  alien,  and  (what  was  harder  for  him)  no  other  has 
borne  more  reproach  and  contempt  from  his  fellow-country- 
men. Even  at  the  present  day,  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred 
speaking  or  writing  of  the  Young  Ireland  movement  will  set 
down  all  the  enthusiasm  it  awakened  in  the  country  as  the 
work  of  the  founders  of  the  Nation  Davis,  Dillon,  Duffy,  and 
to  the  powerful  writing  and  soul-stirring  eloquence  of 
Mitchel  and  Meagher  respectively ; when  the  cause  of  failure 
comes  to  be  discussed,  you  will  almost  invariably  find  it 
ascribed  to  the  inefficiency  of  O’Brien  as  a leader.  The 
idea  has  become  prevalent  amongst  the  general  public  in 
Ireland,  who  are  prone  to  accept  tradition  and  hearsay  in- 
stead of  studying  for  themselves  the  contemporary  history 
of  any  era,  that  O’Brien  was  recognised  as  leader  mainly 
on  account  of  his  lineage  and  social  position,  and  that  his 
inefficiency  was  the  root  of  disaster.  Irishmen  who  in- 
dolently adopt  this  tradition  do  grievous  wrong  to  the 
memory  of  a patriot  leader,  who  was  as  gifted  and  statesman- 
like as  he  was  upright  and  devoted.  We  shall  not  discuss 
just  yet  the  question  of  his  fitness  or  unfitness  to  take  com- 
mand in  the  field  of  conflict.  In  the  brief  disastrous  rising 
of  ’48  he  displayed  no  [capacity  for  military  lead  whatever. 
This  is  the  plain  truth ; but,  then,  it  is  just  as  much  the 
truth  that  he  had  very  little  opportunity  of  doing  anything. 
What  he  did  was  as  much  as  was  required  of  him,  namely, 
to  avow  himself  in  rebellion  against  the  sway  of  the  alien, 
which  had  wrought  such  woe  and  sorrow  to  his  dearly-loved 
native  land. 

II. 

We  can  realise  the  potential  importance  of  that  mere  act 
of  open  rebellion  if  we  consider  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  such  an  occurrence  in  ’67.  In  ’48  well-known 
public  men,  above  reproach  or  suspicion,  were  before  the 
people  as  their  leaders,  and  future  rulers  of  the  destinies  of 
Ireland,  and  yet  the  rising  failed,  or  rather  the  country  failed 
to  rise  because  it  was  not  organised.  James  Stephens 


rose  from  the  very  sod  of  that  much-ridiculed  cabbage 
battlefield  of  Ballingarry,  his  heart  burning  with  shame  that 
his  country  should  have  made  such  a despicable  response  to 
the  call  of  O’Brien  and  his  comrades.  He  saw  where  the 
origin  of  failure  lay,  and  he  found  men  like  O’Leary, 
O’Mahony,  and  young  Charles  Kickham,  to  agree  with  him. 
Patiently  for  nigh  twenty  long  years  he  laboured  to  undo 
the  error  and  retrieve  the  defeat.  Faithful  in  his  allegiance 
to  the  Young  Ireland  leaders,  he  was  willing  to  the  very 
last  to  put  Smith  O’Brien  or  John  Mitchel  at  the  head  of 
the  movement.  The  organisation  which  he  controlled,  vast 
as  it  was,  was  powerless  to  bring  about  a rising,  still  less  a 
revolution,  in  the  country,  and  why?  Simply  because  the 
people,  as  a whole,  even  those  who  sympathised  with  the 
Fenians,  and  even  many  of  them  who  actually  were  Fenians, 
had  not  any  real  conviction  that  Ireland  was  at  that  time 
ready  and  fit  to  take  her  destiny  into  her  own  hands.  They 
may  have  believed  they  had  framed  an  organisation  which 
was  competent  to  liberate  their  country.  Ireland  had  her 
soldiers,  but  where  were  her  future  law-makers ; where  was 
her  future  ruler?  Had  the  Fenian  organisation  existed  in 
1848,  every  member  of  it  would  have  had  one  man  to  look 
to  as  the  first  President  of  the  Republic.  To  establish  his 
rule,  every  soldier  in  the  Republican  army  would  have  flung 
himself  into  the  contest  with  ardour  and  confidence ; full 
of  a glowing  hope  that  he  would  live  to  see  a ruler  of  the 
Gaelic  race  in  Ireland,  or  willing  to  die  for  the  glory  of 
bringing  that  to  pass.  It  was  neither  distrust,  nor  cowardice, 
nor  even  dissension,  nor  yet  the  undermining  work  of  spies 
and  informers,  that  prevented  the  Fenian  revolution  which 
James  Stephens  had  planned.  It  was  not  even  the  want  of 
arms.  That  would  have  delayed  it,  nothing  more.  The 
revolution  never  came  off,  simply  because  people  did  not 
exactly  see  what  was  to  happen  next,  nor  whom  they  were 
to  set  up  instead  of  Victoria  Regina. 

HI. 

In  the  whole  length  of  the  century  now  near  ending,  there 
hawe,  in  my  opinion,  been  only  two  men  around  whom  a 
general  insurrection  could  have  sprung  up  (leaving  the 
chances  of  success  out  of  the  question).  One  was  Charles 
Stuart  jParnell,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
no  longer  leader  of  a Parliamentary  gang,  nor  in  diplomatic 
relations  with  English  parties.  Here  was  a man  with  the 
great  mind  and  character  of  a ruler  of  men ; the  hot  heart 
of  a rebel,  full  of  hatred,  brimming  with  desire  for  vengeance. 
It  was  a dangerous  year  for  England -that  year  ’91,  and  Eng- 
land knew  it;  a breath  of  relief  was  drawn  when  on  that 
sad  October  day  the  news  flew  far  and  wide  that  England’s 
stern,  proud  foemen  had  fallen  in  death ; but  in  Ireland 
and  among  the  sea-divided  Gaedhil,  wherever  a heart  beat 
that  longed  for  freedom,  or  a hand  was  pledged  to  strive  for 
it,  the  breathing  of  men  was  uttered  in  sighing  and  regret. 

“ Had  he  lived,  had  he  lived,  our  dear  country  had  been  free. 
But  he’s  dead,  oh,  he’s  dead,  and  it’s  slaves  we’ll  ever  be !” 

IV. 

As  Parnell  was  the  last  possible  Irish  tribune  of  the 
century,  William  Smith  O’Brien  ,was  the  first,  and  he  was 
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not  of  less  importance,  though  he  may  have  falle  i short  of 
the  Chieftain  of  our  own  day  in  strength  of  character  and 
daring,  he  had  the  better  of  him  in  some  things.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  probable  that  O’Brien,  once  at  the  head  of  Irish 
affairs,  could  have  united  and  pacified  Ireland.  He  had 
laboured  for  fourteen  ^ears  as  a Unionist,  and  tried  to  his 
utmost  capacity  to  make  England  treat  Ireland  justly.  He 
had  failed,  and  he  [could  have  said  to  the  Unionists,  “ I 
thought  once  as  you  did,  I did  my  best.  It  was  no  use,  Eng- 
land could  never  have  ruled  us  fairly  or  wisely.  Help  me 
now  to  show  them  what  they  might  have  done,  : nd  let  us 
make  Ireland  prosperous  and  great,  that  the  loss  of  her 
shall  be  for  ever  lamented.” 

Parnell  could  not  have  said  that ; he  was  a hater  of  Eng- 
land and  English  lule  from  the  beginning.  He  could  never 
have  pacified  the  Unionists  and  Colonists.  He  would  have 
had  to  have  tried  hi.s  hand  at  expelling  them,  not,  perhaps, 
by  armed  force,  but  by  making  them  generally  u icomfort- 
able.  In  his  lifetime,  therefore,  he  would  not  have  seen 
Irish  freedom  stable  and  secure,  whereas  if  there  had  been 
a revolution  in  ’4S  the  Irish  Republic  would  by  this  be  as 
staid  and  settled,  or  more  so,  than  the  great  American  one, 
and  senior  by  twenty  years  to  the  Republic  which  M'Mahon 
first  ruled.  I think  that  a careful  study  of  the  history  of  that 
era  will  convince  you  that  I do  not  over-estimate  the  import- 
ance of  O’Brien,  and  that  I have  correctly  measured  the 
chances  of  what  could  have  happened  if  (and  a sigh  with 
that  if)  Stephens  and  his  confreres  had  laboured  ^or  twenty 
years  before  ’48  instead  of  twenty  years  after.  I will  now 
briefly  review  the  career  of  the  Young  Ireland  leader,  noting 
step  by  step  his  progress  from  Unionism  to  revolt. 

To  begin  with,  he  was  an  O’Brien  of  Thomond,  the 
direct  descendant  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  certainly  quite 
the  most  famous  Irish  Kings.  There  is  nothing  he  has  been 
more  sneered  at  by  English  satirists  like  Thackeray  than 
this  regal  descent,  and  his  pride  in  it,  and  even  Irish  his- 
torians write  apologetically  of  him  as  if  this  was  one  of  h’s 
weaknesses.  Now,  in  a country  like  England,  where  the 
class  distinctions  are  so  rigidly  observed,  where  a person 
can  claim  precedence  for  such  an  unaccountable  distinction 
♦ as  being  the  wife  of  the  younger  son  of  a peer,  where  a 
worthless  aristocracy  of  mushroom  growth  is  bowed  down 
and  worshipped  even  by  the  Radicals,  who  affect  to  despise 
them,  there  should  be  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  fact  that 
O’Brien  was  proud  of  being  the  descendant  of  a princely 
line,  which  was  of  ancient  historic  dignity,  when  Brian 
Boroimhe  was  King,  many  years  before  the  land  now  called 
England  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Norman  William  its 
fourth  conquest.  As  the  son  of  Sir  Lucius  O’Brien,  and 
member  of  a family  which  claimed  the  title  of  Inchiquin 
from  the  English  Court,  London  society  would  have  yielded 
him  deference.  As  descendant  of  a line  of  Irish  Kings,  he 
was  no  more  than  an  object  of  ridicule. 

V.- 

A consideration  of  O’Brien’s  career  will  be  specially  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  at  the  present  time,  when  we  see 
evidences  of  patiiotism  amongst  those  who  have  been 


hitherto  identified  with  the  agitation  in  maintenance  of  She 
Union.  O’Brien  started  in  public  and  Parliamentary  life  as 
a Unionist.  He  was  at  the  same  time,  and  even  in  holding 
those  Unionist  views,  a patriot  desirous  only  of  the  welfare 
of  his  country,  and  believing  that  the  connection  with  Eng- 
land would  lend  to  promote  it.  It  was  after  fourtem  years’ 
of  Parliamentary  life  that  he  changed  his  views  and  became 
a repealer ; and  after  less  than  five  brief  years  of  Par'.i.im  -n- 
tary  agitation  he  vowed  himself  in  revolt  against  English  rule. 

How  did  the  staid,  steady  Unionist  develop  into  a re- 
pealer, and  how  from  a repealer  did  he  become  a rebel? 
We  shall  see  that  he  was  partly  incited  to  it  by  Eriglish 
official  insolence,  partly  inspired  to  it  by  the  ideals  preached 
by  Thomas  Davis  in  the  Nation,  and  quite  won  over  by  the 
personal  influence  of  that  most  noble  of  Irishmen,  who  had 
the  insight  to  discern  the  worth  of  O’Brien,  and  who  took 
the  trouble  to  find  him  out,  and  exert  over  him  that  irre- 
sistible charm  which  John  Mitchel  has  described  as  follows  : 

It  is  very  safe  to  say  that  to  the  influence  of  Davis,  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  aims,  to  his  noble  tolerance,  to  his  impassioned 
ze.al,  and  the  loving  trust  which  all  generous  natures  were  con- 
strained to  place  in  him,  the  Association  was  indebted,  not  for 
O’Brien  only,  but  for  Dillon,  M’Nevin,  Meagher,  O’Gorman, 
Martin,  Reilly,  and  to  the  same  influence  they  were  indebted  for 
their  fate,  pining  captivity,  long  exile,  death  in  madhouses  or  foreign 
graves.  Yes,  to  them  and  hundreds  more,  he  was,  indeed,  a Fate, 
and  there  is  not  one  amongst  them  still  alive,  but  blesses  the 
memory  of  the  friend  who  first  filled  their  souls  with  the  passioi» 
of  a great  ambition  and  a lofty  purpose. 

Yes,  it  was  Thomas  Davis  who  won  O’Brien  to  the  cause 
of  Ireland,  an'd  it  was  in  seeking  out  and  inspiring  patriots 
like  this  that  his  genius  lay.  A greater  gift,  this,  than  the 
gift  of  oratory,  or  poetic  power ; a rarer  than  that  of  leading 
parties  in  Parliament  or  the  country.  Parnell  seems  to  have 
lacked  it,  for  of  the  men  whom  he  chose  to  serve  Ireland, 
how  few  have  proved  true  steel ; whilst  of  the  friends  whom 
Thomas  Davis  chose  none  were  false,  and  only  one  or  two 
were  disappointing. 

VI. 

O’Brien,  before  he  became  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
Nation  party,  had  shown  a spirit  of  independence  which 
attracted  their  notice.  An  Irish  gentleman  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  magistracy  for  attending  a repeal  demonstra- 
tion. O’Brien,  though  not  a repealer,  resented  this  act  of 
injustice,  and  resigned  the  magistracy  which  he  himself  held 
in  protest.  The  Repeal  Association  thanked  him  by  letter. 
In  the  same  year,  1843,  we  find  him  opposing  coercion,  and 
taking  the  lead  in  a Parliamentary  debate  with  a view  to 
securing  justice  for  Ireland  as  the  best  means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  Union.  Gavan  Duffy’s  account  éf  this  debate  reads 
like  a report  of  some  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Financial 
Redress  meetings  of  our  own  day. 

He  did  not  treat  the  question  as  3 partisan  of  the  opposition, 
but  simply  as  an  Irish  gentleman  who  had  no  higher  desire  than  to 
live  a tranquil  life  in  his  native  country,  surrounded  by  a con- 
tented people  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  British  liberty.  Leaping 
over  historical  wrongs,  he  invited  Parliament  to  consider  how  the 
case  stood  at  that  hour.  Ireland  was  made  poor,  and  kept  poor,  bv 
exceptional  treatment.  She  was  over-taxed  in  direct  violation  of 
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the  conditions  of  ttie  Union.  Sfie  was  drained  of  many  of  the 
sources  of  prosperity  that  contributed  to  tlie  wealth  of  England. 

A recent  Parliamentary  return  disclosed  the  pregnant  fact  that 
between  ’33  and  '42  the  British  E.\chequer  remitted  to  the  Irish 
Excheijuer  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  the  Irish  Ex- 
chequer remitted  to  the  British  the  sum  of  six  millions,  three  hun- 
dred, and  fifty-five  thousand  pounds,  leaving  an  average  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a year  as  a tribute  paid  to  England.  Was 
it  wise  to  allow  the  Irish  peojde  to  feel  that  in  this  respect  their 
condition  was  worse  under  the  Union  than  it  would  be  if  the  Irish 
Parliament  were  restored.  . . . With  this  experience,  was  it 

..surprising  that  he  should  often  doubt  whether  the  abstract  opinion 
he  had  formed  in  f.avour  of  a perfect  Union,  never  realised,  was 
consistent  with  his  duty  to  the  country  possessing  the  first  claim  on 
his  devotion. 

VII. 

This  speech  was  made  in  July,  1843.  In  .September 
Thomas  Davis,  who  was  making  a tour  in  his  native  South, 
wrote  a note  from  Kinsale  to  a friend  in  Dublin.  He 
described  the  scenery  which  he  had  been  viewing,  and  asked 
for  an  introductory  letter  to  be  sent  him  to  Limerick,  as  he 
was  anxious  to  visit  Smith  O’Brien  and  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  character  of  the  man.  Gavan  Duffy  publishes  this  letter 
in  his  life  of  Davis,  but,  strangely  enough,  does  not  allude 
to  the  meeting  with  O’Brien.  If  it  came  off,  and  we  are  not 
even  informed  that  it  did,  it  was  the  turning  point  in  the 
life  of  O’Brien,  and  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  Thomas  Davis’s  lifetime,  for  it  was  then 
that  he  found  a leader  for  Young  Ireland.  It  was  not  long 
after  this  that  O’Brien  declared  himself  on  the  side  of 
Repeal.  The  year  had  been  one  remarkable  for  immense 
demonstrations,  in  which  O’Connell’s  oratory  was  the  main 
attraction,  and  his  promise  to  win  Repeal  within  a year  was 
again  and  again  asserted.  There  were  musters  at  Tara  and 
Mullghmast.  O’Connell’s  power  reached  a climax.  A 
meeting  was  summoned  to  the  historic  scene  of  the  battle  of 
Clontarf.  The  Government  proclaimed  it,  and  O’Connell 
surrendered,  and  supported  the  proclamation  by  abandon- 
ing the  meeting.  The  very  name  of  Clontarf  was  like  a 
watchword  to  the  descendant  of  Brian,  and  he  must  have 
felt  that  the  traditions  of  that  place  were  disgraced  by 
O’Connell’s  surrender.  “ Ireland  was  saved  at  Clontarf,  and 
she  'is  going  to  be  lost  at  Clontarf,”  said  a wit  among  the 
National  party;  but  it  was  only  O’Connell’s  Repeal  move- 
ment that  was  lost.  At  this  very  crisis  the  man  stept  boldly 
into  the  popular  ranks,  who  was  to  succeed  O’Connell  as  a 
leader,  though  he  came  as  a loyal  follower;  the  man  who 
was  to  make  Ireland’s  cause  mean  not  repeal,  but  indepen- 
dence. Gavan  Duffy  describes  for  us  the  sensation  caused 
by  O’Brien’s  action. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  now,  when  his  name  has  been  soiled  by 
failure,  and  by  persistent  disparagement,  to  estimate  justly  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien’s  conversion  on  the  public  mind.  . . 
To  the  Celtic  imagination  the  new  recruit  was  an  historical  person- 
age, the  representative  of  a house  which  for  twenty  years  had  ruled 
territories,  the  lineal  heir  of  a king  still  familiar  to  the  memory  of 
the  nation  after  eight  hundred  years.  But,  in  truth,  he  was  some- 
thing of  far  higher  value  to  them  than  this.  He  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  public  duty.  Of  the  gifts  which  he  brought  to  the  National 
cause,  the  most  important  was  his  example ; an  example  of  state- 


ments always  corresponding  accurately  with  the  facts  and  promises 
strictly  performed. 

G.ivan  Duffy  spoil.s  this  eulogy  by  th.it  phrase,  “ Soiled 
by  failure.”  O’Brien’s  name  was  never  soiled  in  any  way, 
he  preserved  it,  in  spite  of  failure  and  misfortune,  stainless 
to  the  last. 

VIII. 

In  this  era,  preceding  and  especially  after  the  .State  trial, 
when  O’Connell  was  in  prison,  O’Brien  came  to  the  front  as 
a leader,  and  he  was  well  tutored  by  his  new  friend,  who  had 
«ought  him  and  woii  him  to  Ireland’s  cause.  In  a note  to 
G.  Duffy,  Davis  tells  what  he  thinks  of  the  new  recruit. 

I had  a long  talk  with  W.  S.  O’Brien  ito-day.  lie  is  a little 
crotchety  (i.e.,  does  not  in  everything  concur  with  me),  but  will 
do  well,  and  has  plenty  of  ambition  and  work  in  him.  He  is  the 
most  extrav.agant  admirer  of  the  Nation  I ever  met. 

And,  of  course,  Davis  meant  that  last  remark  as  a kl.id 
little  compliment  to  the  Editor  of  the  Nation  • but  you 
may  be  sure  that  it  was  chiefly  the  writings  of  Davis  that 
had  sounded  to  him  like  the  trumpet-call  summoning  him 
to  the  path  of  duty.  Here  we  leave  him  for  the  present, 
standing  by  his  friend’s  side  at  the  opening  of  the  new  path. 
That  comrade  had  but  a little  way  to  journey,  for  his  grave 
was  very  near ; but  the  path  O’Brien  had  chosen  was  to  lead 
him  by  perilous  turns  to  solitary  exile  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world. 

In  a concluding  chapter  we  shall  trace  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  attempted  insurrection  of  ’48,  and  criticise  the  con- 
duct of  O’Brien  then  and  after,  and  especially  consider  the 
attitude  he  and  other  of  the  surviving  Young  Irelanders 
assumed  towards  the  organised  movement,  which  resulted 
from  their  teaching. 

Alice  L.  Milligan. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


“ ^oó  SAve  aU  heRe  o bless  the  \C>orK,‘ 
SALjs  Rorii.oF  the  hill." 

The  Gaelic  League,  London. — The  Gaelic  League  of  London 
held  a most  successful  " Ceilidh  ” or  re-union  on  the  occasion  of 
St.  Brigid's  night,  February  ist.  Mr.  Frank  Fahy,  president, 
occupied  the  chair,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  in  his  usual 
felicitious  style.  Mr.  J.  Flannery  delivered  a thoughtful  discourse, 
partly  in  Irish,  on  " The  Tongue  of  the  Gael.”  Irish  songs  formed 
a large  portion  of  the  programme  and  the  melodies  rendered  by 
Miss  Norma  Borthwick,  Mr.  M.  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  P.  J.  O'Hanlon, 
and  Mr.  P.  Archer,  proved  that  the  melting  accents  of  Gaelic  are 
most  suitable  tor  being  wedded  to  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  music. 
What  proved  the  chief  attraction  of  the  evening  was  the  performance 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Garoghan  on  the  Irish  pipes  which  evoked  great 
enthusiasm.  Jigs  and  reels  go  Uor  to  the  lively  strains  of  the  pipes 
were  danced  in  real  old  Irish  fashion  by  Miss  Kathleen  O'Brien  and 
Messrs.  P.  Archer  and  W.  M.  O'Looney.  Dr.  Mark  Ryan  gave  a 
stirring  and  eloquent  speech  in  Irish.  The  meeting  included  several 
Scottish  Gaels,  two  of  whom,  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Dawson, 
contributed  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  evening  by  speeches 
and  songs  in  their  dialect  of  Gaelic.  Mr.  F.  H.  O'Donnell  made  a 
brief  but  forcible  speech  urging  on  those  present  the  duty  of  preserv- 
ing the  ancient  language  and  customs  of  Ireland.  The  singing  in 
chorus  of  “ The  Wearing  of  the  Green,”  in  Irish,  terminated  a 
unique  celebration  among  the  Irish  of  London. 
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MEMOIR  OF 

HENRY  JOY  M‘CRACKEN. 

By  THE  Late  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D., 

Author  of  “ The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United 
Irishmen,”  &c. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ANTRIM  (Continued). 

fHE  plan  of  the  Antrim  movement  formed  by  Henry 
Joy  M'Cracken  was  sent  by  express  to  the  colonels 
of  the  County  Antrim,  each  of  whom  was  appointed 
to  command  five  hundred  men.  The  plan,  in  substance,  was 
as  follows : — 

“ The  different  colonels,  at  the  appointed  time,  are  to 
attack  any  military  post  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  leave 
light  parties  to  prevent  communication,  and  march  to  Done- 
gore  Hill,  while  M'Cracken,  with  the  men  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kilead,  Templepatrick,  Carnmoney,  and  Done- 
gore,  marched  to  Antrim  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  magistrates  of  the  County  Antrim,  who 
were  to  meet  in  Antrim  on  the  7 th  of  June,  and  to  devise 
means  for  raising  men  to  reinforce  the  army  destined  to 
effect  a junction  with  the  men  in  arms  in  the  South.  Some 
of  the  colonels  sent  these  orders  to  General  Nugent,  and  we 
were  betrayed  at  all  points.  We,  however,  marched  to  stop 
the  rebellion  of  the  Orangemen  against  the  King’s  subjects, 
and  not  to  promote  their  objects,  as  some  writers  would 
insinuate. 

Men  at  this  time  were  daily  driven  from  their  homes, 
thousands  from  their  country,  some  by  compulsion,  some  by 
famine  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  Continent,  or  to  fly  from 
danger,  and  to  beg  their  bread  in  foreign  lands,  while  many 
persons  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  a question  not 
easily  to  be  solved,  whether  resistance  or  submission  would 
be  most  injurious  to  human  life  and  happiness. 

Some  information  appears  to  have  been  received  of  rny 
intended  journey  to  the  South,  to  enquire  about  the  Wex- 
ford men,  for  I learnt  afterwards  that  yeomen  were  stationed 
for  several  days  at  a place  I would  have  to  pass,  with  in- 
structions to  shoot  me.  Some  of  my  own  party  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  me. 

It  was  finally  decided,  when  neither  Munro  nor  Coulter 
could  be  found,  that  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  military  command.  He  wrote  on  his 
appointment  to  Steele  Dixon,  by  one  Duffy.  The  letter 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Duffy’s  wife,  and  was  burned  by  her. 

The  South  of  Ireland  had  been  forced  into  rebellion  on 
the  2 1 St  of  May  preceding,  but  the  North  had  been  kept 
inactive  until  the  beginning  of  June,  by  the  men  appointed 
to  command,  whether  from  prudence’,  cowardice,  or  concert 
with  their  opponents,  is  best  known  to  themselves. 
M'Cracken,  who  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Union, 
and  the  only  one  who  was  not  then  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  drew  up  and  signed  the  fighting  orders  for  the  7th 
of  June,  and  sent  them  to  the  officers  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  were  expected  to  direct  the  movement  of  the 


people,  but  they  declined  to  act  as  they  were  commanded 
by  M'Cracken. 

At  last  M'Cracken  set  out  on  the  march,  with  a force  of 
trusty  followers,  which  scarcely  numbered  more  than  about 
a hundred  men,  but,  having  many  miles  to  march,  these 
were  augmented  on  the  road  by  considerable  numbers,  who 
considered  themselves  more  as  a forlorn  hope  than  a force 
having  any  expectation  of  a succeseful  issue.  Having  no 
organised  staff  to  convey  his  orders,  M'Cracken  could  only 
give  advice,  which  was  at  first  received  with  attention  by  the 
people. 

We  marched  into  Antrim  in  good  order,  until  our  front 
arrived  opposite  the  Presbyterian  Meeting-house,  when  a 
party  of  the  22  nd  Light  Dragoons  wheeled  out  of  the  lane 
below  the  Church,  fired  on  us,  and  then  retreated.  Another 
party  then  advanced  from  the  same  quarter,  but  was  soon 
brought  down,  men  and  horse.  The  rest  of  their  force  fled 
to  the  Market  House,  and  we  advanced  under  a heavy  fire 
from  a body  of  foot  soldiers,  covered  from  our  fire  by  the 
Castle  wall  and  two  field  pieces,  by  a shot  frocn  one  of  which 
a gun  we  had  brought  from  Templepatrick,  placed  on  a 
common  car,  was  dismounted.  We  then  went  into  the 
churchyard,  and  silenced  the  field  pieces,  and  relieved  our 
pikemen  from  the  shower  of  grape  shot,  which  they  h.iil 
stood  without  flinching.  Part  of  our  rear  had  been  impru- 
dently drawn  up  in  a field  on  the  left  of  the  church,  and  thus 
rendered  useless. 

Another  party,  which  had  appeared  on  our  right  on  the 
Donegore  Road,  as  we  entered  the  town,  was  ordered  to 
enter  by  the  back  of  the  gardens.  On  the  approach  of  this 
party  the  horsemen  at  the  Market  House,  in  danger  of  being 
surrounded,  and  being  galled  by  our  fire,  made  a charge  at 
full  speed  up  the  street,  some  of  the  troops  having  previously 
fled  by  Shane  Castle  Road.  The  body  that  charged  soon 
fell  by  our  pikemen. 

At  this  time,  the  party  stationed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town  entered  by  Bow  Lane,  but  were  checked  by  a destruc- 
tive fire  from  the  men  behind  the  w’all,  and  a volley  from 
another  party  posted  at  a house  in  the  lane  by  which  thev 
entered.  They  were  forced  to  retreat  at  the  moment  that  a 
force  of  five  hundred  men  from  Connor  and  Kells,  who  had 
take*  Randalstown  on  their  march  to  Antrim,  came  to  our 
assistance,  and  on  entering  the  town  mistook  the  flying 
horsemen  for  a body  of  the  King’s  troops  making  a charge, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Bow  Lane  party  for  a complete  rout. 
They  became  panic-stricken,  and  instantly  fled.  M'Cracken  • 
immediately  led  a party  down  through  the  gardens  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy  from  their  position  behind  the  wall,  in 
front  of  the  demesne  of  Lord  Massareene. 

This  party,  however,  seeing  the  flight  of  the  Connor  and 
Kells  men,  followed  their  example.  The  Monahan  regiment 
with  Donegall’s  Cavalry,  now  made  their  appearance  from 
the  road  to  Belfast,  and  took  up  a position  at  a little  distance 
from  the  town,  and  placed  two  field  pieces  on  an  eminence, 
the  main  body  keeping  behind  the  elevated  ground,  as  if 
expecting  an  attack,  while  a party  of  the  Donegal  Corps  sur- 
rounded our  men  who  were  stationed  in  the  field,' between 
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them  and  the  town,  and  slaughtered  them  without  mercy. 
We  tlien  formed  in  the  street,  and  proceeded  with  our 
colours  flying  to  the  upper  part  of  the  street  by  which  we 
had  entered,  and  kept  our  ground  there  until  the  troops 
on  the  hill  began  to  move.  We  then  marched  leisurely  down 
the  street,  and  went  by  the  back  of  the  gardens  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  road,  the  enemy  still  throwing  round  shot 
at  us,  which  we  did  not  regard. 

We  retreated  slowly  to  Donegore  IÍ11,  where  we  expected 
to  find  a body  of  men  in  reserve,  commanded  by  Samuel 
Orr,  the  brother  of  William  Orr,  but  they  had  dispersed 
before  our  arrival.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  hoped 
or  to  be  done ; all  w'ent  home  with  the  exception  of  a small 
number,  of  which  I was  one.  Next  morning  the  news  of 
Lord  O’Neil’s  death  reached  us.  The  account  of  that  event 
I had  from  some  of  the  men  who  had  advanced  and  taken 
the  guns  near  the  Market  House. 

When  our  men  were  approaching  by  Bow  Lane,  Lord 
O’Neil  came  out  of  a house  beside  the  Market  with  a pistol 
in  each  hand,  one  of  which  he  fired  at  a pikeman,  and 
w’ounded  him,  the  man  turned  round,  and  seeing  the  other 
pistol  levelled  at  him  used  his  pike  in  defence  of  his  life 
then.  He  declared  that  Lord  O’Neil  might  have  entered 
the  Castle  Gate  without  any  molestation  from  him,  had  he 
only  consulted  his  safety.  I believe  this  to  be  true,  thotigh 
I was  in  the  Churchyard  at  the  time  it  happened.  Lord 
O’Neil  lingered  till  the  i8th  of  June,  and  died  at  Lord 
Masserene’s. 

Had  Lord  O’Neil  surrendered,  the  capture  and  treatment 
of  Major  Jackson  and  others  who  did  so,  is  a proof  that 
he  would  have  got  quarter,  for  such  was  both  the  orders  to, 
and  inclination  of,  the  people.  The  troops  under  his  Lord- 
ship  had  intrenched  themselves  in  the  houses  in  Bow  Lane 
to  cover  their  retreat,  if  necessary,  on  Shane’s  Castle,  while 
a light  corps,  appointed  to  meet  the  assailants,  were  directed 
to  wear  each  a red  thread  round  his  hatband,  by  which  to 
know  each  other.  One  of  the  old  volunteers,  who  bad 
served  under  Lord  O’Neil,  belonging  to  the  Klage  Company, 
named  Andrew  Lewars,  whose  son  fell  at  his  side  in  rhe 
action  at  Antrim,  seeing  his  boy  dead,  took  his  pouch  and 
belt,  put  it  on  over  his  own,  fell  into  the  ranks,  and 
during  the  action  kept  up  steady  fire.  He  escaped  in  the 
retreat,  and  I met  him  at  Muccamoor  ten  years  afterwards, 
evincing  the  same  fearless  spirit. 

Samuel  Orr  behaved  like  a coward  at  Antrim.  His  flight 
caused  a party  headed  by  M'Cracken,  who  were,  proceeding 
to  dislodge  a body  of  yeomen  in  Lord  Masserene’s  demesne 
to  take  flight  when  M'Cracken  endeavoured  to  restrain  them, 
but  was  thrown  down,  and  the  panic  became  general.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Donegore  Hill,  and  did  not  enter  the 
town  again.  His  party  diminished  in  the  mountains  fiom 
a hundred  to  twenty-eight.  Colonel  Clavering  sent  up  a 
letter  by  a spy  to  say  he  would  grant  terms  to  all  the 
people,  provided  they  gave  up  their  arms,  and  give  a reward 
of  one  hundred  pounds  a-piece  for  each  of  the  four  follow- 
ing persons  : — William  Orr,  Samuel  Orr,  and  his  brother, 
John  Orr,  and  Robert  Johnstone.  Samuel  Orr  surrend^rftd, 
and  got  home,  William  Orr  was  transported,  John  Orr 
escaped  to  America,  from  Island  Magee,  along  with  Robert 
Orr. 


At  the  Bocht  of  the  Ballagh. 

II. — In  the  Bummadier’s. 


HAT  the  Bumniadier  had  been  an  English  soldier 
I am  almost  as  sorry  as  what  he  himself  was, 
when,  one  morning,  about  thirty  years  before, 
he  awoke  after  a spree  and  found  the  King’s 
shilling  burning  his  fist.  Then  he  had  to  bear  the  in- 
evitable— and  perhaps  he  bore  it  like  a man. 

Over  the  fireplace,  immediately  above  the  brace,  in 
the  Bummadier’s  cottage  was  a rusty  sword  that  had  got 
many  a wash,  so  he  informed  us,  in  the  bluest  blood  of 
France.  Certainly  the  cabin  was  very  small.  He 
liked  this,  he  said,  for  it  reminded  him  of  camp  life,  and 
those  eventful  and  glorious  days  when  he  and  Lord 
Wellington,  and  the  British  army  basked  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  Sayries  or  Sierras.  Inside,  everything  was 
scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  and  each  thing  tidied  and 
packed  away  in  its  proper  place,  all  performed  by  his 
own  hands.  Of  the  many  curious  contrivances  within, 
none  was  more  striking  than  the  position  of  his  cup- 
board. The  cupboard  was  a basket  suspended,  like 
the  coffin  of  Allah’s  prophet,  between  heaven  and 
earth.  A firmly-twisted  and  re-twisted  hay  rope  (for 
hemp  was  numbered  amongst  the  luxuries  at  the  Bocht) 
attached  it  to  a rafter  in  the  roof.  This  style  of  cup- 
board was  adopted  for  two  urgent  reasons ; the  Bum- 
madier  had  less  space  and  more  rats  than  he  desired. 
One  of  his  objects  was  once,  in  part,  defeated,  for  on 
a certain  night,  when  Corney  (the  Bummadier’s  proper 
but  little  used  name,  was  Corney  Higarty) — on  a certain 
night  when  Corney  prayed,  before  retiring  to  rest,  his 
eyes  going  heavenwards  observed  a rat,  a hoary  villain, 
whose  heart  had  not  lost  its  vileness,  nor  whose  tooth  its 
cunning,  on  experiment  bent,  proceeding  along  the  top 
of  the  sidewall,  thence  up  a rafter,  and  (backwards) 
down  the  rope,  and  into  the  cupboard.  Then,  ’twas 
not  fruitlessly  that  Corney  interrupted  his  vespers.  The 
delft  was  always  shining  on  a very  white  sand-scrubbed 
little  dresser.  The  fire,  of  mingled  peat  and  fir,  was 
always  cheerfully  blazing  on  a cleanly-swept  hearth, 
big  and  wide  beyond  all  comparison  with  the  size  of 
the  house,  and  the  smoke  mounting  up  the  wall-side  in 
rapid  volumes  went  out  by  a square  hole  through  which 
on  a frosty  night  you  could,  sitting  by  the  fire,  see  the 
stars  winking  back  at  you — and  through  which  too, 
even  the  moon  herself  did  not,  on  occasions,  disdain  to 
steal  a glance  at  the  comforts  of  the  Bummadier’s 
cabin,  and  the  happiness  of  the  circle  of  naybours,  on 
whose  merry  countenancesthefitfulfirelight  played.  And 
it  would  not  do  to  forget  Corney’s  crickets ; for  it  was 
an  admitted  fact  that  there  were  more  of  them,  of  a 
better  quality,  and  chirruped  louder,  sweeter,  and  longer 
than  any  other  contingent  within  the  bounds  of  the 
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Bocht : he  had  a full  orchestra  of  them,  that  played 
you  cead  mile  faille  as  you  stooped  to  get  in  of  the  door. 

One  by  one  the  naybours  had  dropped  into  Corney’s, 
and  quietly  taken  the  seats  and  positions  that  were  theirs 
by  right  of  user.  The  second  seat  of  honour — 'that  in 
the  corner  of  the  hearth  most  remote  from  the  door — 
the  Bummadier’s  was  its  fellow  in  the  opposite  corner 
— which  was  a stump  of  tree  with  a seesthog  of  plaited 
straw  on  it,  by  way  of  luxury,  was  yet  vacant. 

“ I wondher  me  very  much,  where’s  Widow’s  Pat  the 
night,”  the  Bummadier  said,  as  he  gazed  at  the  vacant 
seat, — for  to  him  it  belonged  ; he  had  succeeded  to  it  not 
through  seniority,  but  partly  through  favour,  and  partly 
as  the  reward  of  remarkable  punctuality  and  good 
attendance. 

“ When  I was  on  the  tully  this  evenin’  turnin’  the 
cows,”  said  Orange  Watty,  “ I obsarved  him  beyont  in 
Carney  in  Owen  a-Slaivin’s  Ian’,  turnin’  scraws  with 
Owen.” 

This  intelligence  did  not  gratify  the  Bummadier. 

“ Owen  a-Slaivin,”  he  said,  “ ’ill  dimorallse  that  poor 
boy  ” — the  Widow’s  Pat  had  passed  forty,  though  still 
a bachelor — “ stuffin’  him  with  lies  the  most  barefaced 
that  ever  was  heard  from  the  mouth  of  a mortial.  An’ 
the  worst  of  it  is,  poor  Pat  takes  every  word  for  gospel 
that  drops  from  his  lips.  There’s  raison  in  everything 
but  chaitin’  yer  clergy,  but  Owen  a-Slaivin  goes  beyond 
all  bounds,  an’  has  no  modheration  in  his  tongue  at  all. 
Truth’s  a jew'l,  an’  lies  are  only  for  lawyers,  an’  I have 
often  an’  often  wondhered  why  people  play  into  the  divil’s 
hands  for  divarshion — for  the  same’s  the  lad  that  ’ill  not 
let  them  forget  their  debt  to  him,  through  loathness  to 
remind  them.  Their  lie  maybe  gives  them  a laugh  now, 
but  the  day  ’ill  come  an’  they’ll  laugh  on  the  wrong  side 
of  their  mouth  for  it  all.  Sarch  from  Purgatory  to 
Portpathrick,  an’  ye’ll  not  meet  such  a liar  again  as  the 
same  Owen  a-Slaivin.  Himself  an’  his  lies  has  that  poor 
orphan  on  a sthring,  an’  he’ll  go  to  him  the  throngest 
day  in  Ware,  an’  the  warmest  day  in  harvest,  an’  work 
the  skin  of  his  bones,  for  love  of  his  lies.  Fareer,  farter, 
but  you’re  the  foolish  chile,  Pat.” 

“ Musha,  an’  the  same’s  a pity  then,  that  the  boy 
would  be  deludhered  by  any  one  with  more  wit  nor 
himself,  for  he’s  not  a bad  sort  at  all,  at  all,”  Toal 
a-Gallagher  said.  ■» 

“ An’  never  mind  him  for  wit,”  said  the  Bummadier, 
there’s  more  in  his  head  nor  you’d  bargain  for. 
The  same  lad, — though  every  one  wouldn’t  think  it,  only 
them’s  used  to  him — can  see  as  far  through  a millstone 
as  the  man  picked  it.  Them  buys  him  for  a fool 
’ill  have  a wise  pennorth, — only  he  has  the  wan  little 
failin’;  tell  him  that  a man’s  cow  at  the  other  end  of  the 
parish  had  a calf  with  three  heads,  an’  as  many  legs  as 
ye’d  wag  a stick  at,  an’  heigh ! poor  fool,  he’s  off,  hay 
foot  straw  foot,  an’  small  grass  grows  round  his  heels  till 
he’s  there.  When  he  comes  back,  down  in  the  mouth. 


says  you,  ‘ Pat,  avic,  did  ye  hear  of  the  wondherfui 
strange  comic,*  with  three  fiery  tails,  that  Shemus  More 
of  Parcban  caught  last  night  in  a bird-cred,  an’  the 
whole  counthry  side  is  throopin’  to  see  it  where  he  has 
it  tied  to  a stake  in  his  byre  ? ’ an’  neither  ait,  dhrink,  or 
sup,  will  Pat  do  ’till  he’s  off  hot-foot  to  see  it, 
takin’  a stick  with  him  to  thry  how  the  comic  takes  with 
a prod.  Movrone  on  ye,  Pat ! ” 

“ On  religious  questions,”  Orange  Watty  said,  from  his 
seat  on  the  form,  “ his  views  isn’t  broad  enough  to  meet 
my  tastes.” 

“ Who  made  mention  of  the  pot  an’  the  pan  ? ” 
Donal  a-Thurisk  said  oracularly,  “ ‘ Good  morra  to  ye, 
brother ; you’re  a thief  an’  Pm  another,’  ” he  continued, 
following  with  his  eyes  the  smoke,  as  it  curled  up  the 
wall-side. 

“ My  £ren’  Donal’s  like  the  Nor’-aist  wind  the  night, — 
inclined  to  be  purty  sharp,”  said  Watty. 

“ Yis,  fren’  Walter,”  said  Donal,  “ specially 
sharpened  to  scrape  humbugs.” 

“ Sharp  things  need  to  be  sthrapped  betimes,”  said 
Orange  Watty.  “ Is  it  the  wife,  Donal,  that  applies  it  ? ” 

“ Well,  no,  Watty,”  said  Donal,  thoughtfully,  “ I 
wouldn’t  let  her  take  the  bread  out  of  your  mouth. 
While  it’s  in  my  power  to  stop  it,  she’ll  never,  plaise 
Providence,  take  to  the  sthrappin’,  when  there’s  a hang- 
man in  the  parish.” 

Watty  had  provoked  it,  so  he  had  to  bear  the  merri- 
ment. 

“ But,  with  all  that,”  said  Watty,  “notwithstandin’  our 
little  differences  of  opinion — Watt’s  and  Pat’s — I must 
give  in  that  he’s  the  heart  an’  sowl  of  a good-natured 
fella.” 

“ Ah,”  said  the  Bummadier,  “ he’s  rough  an’  he’s 
thick,  but  he  has  a heart  as  big  as  Carnaween  Mountain, 
an’  as  warm  as  the  hab  of  Purgathory.  He's  as  tendher 
as  a rosebud,  an’  as  innocent  as  the  unborn  chile.” 

“ Quite  a poetical  flight,  friend  Cornelius,”  said  the 
Masther,  as,  coming  forward,  he  got  his  back  to  the 
fire,  and,  gathering  forward  his  coat  tails  in  his  arms, 
under  the  genial  influence  of  the  warmth  in  the  rear, 
proceeded  to  address  his  audience  in  easy  oratorical 
style — “ and  worthy  of  the  theme.  Amicus  humani 
generis, — so  I consider  Patrick — a friend  of  the  human 
race  ” — 

“ Fren’  of  all  nations,”  the  Bummadier  interjected. 

“ A friend  of  all  nations,  as  our  learned  friend  Cor- 
nelius, phrases  it.  An  unpolished  diamond  he  is, — our 
unpurchaseable  Koh-i-noor,  I might  almost  term  him. 
To  my  comprehension  he  presents  himself  in  the  light 
of  an  estimable  character.  If  we  except  some  solecisms 
in  manner,  a few  lapsus  linguce  that  characterise  his 
aphorisms,  a certain  conservatism  in  religion — which 
our  esteemed  friend  Walter  (nicknamed  ‘ the  Orange ’) 
has  remarked — which  rather  confines  his  spiritual 

• The  Bummadier  intended  Comet. 
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perception,  and,  finally,  an  hyperbolical  method  of 
communicating  the  fruits  of  his  observation,  Patrick  is 
altogether  a brilliant  conversationalist,  an  amiable 
companion,  and  a delightful  individual." 

“ That’s  well  sayed,  in  throth,"  Corney  remarked. 

“ Upon  my  veracity,  yes,"  said  Watty  Farrell — 
Orange  Watty.  “ It’s  the  Masther,  good  luck  be  with 
him,  knows  how  to  put  the  illegant  langidge  on  it. 
Arrah,  Masther  darlin,’  ye’ll  knock  the  Bocca  Fadh,  * 
when  ye  meet  him,  intil  the  middle  iv  last  week,  if  ye 
come  the  English  that  sthrong  on  him." 

“ Why,  is  the  Masther  to  meet  the  Bocca  Fadh  ?” 

" I b’leeve  so.  Laistways  the  Bocca  Fadh  has  dared 
him  till  an  encounther — think  of  his  imperince  !’’ 

“ Throth,  and  the  same  Bocca  Fadh  is  a long-headed 
chap,  with  a power  o’  book-Iarnin’,  howsomedivir  he 
corned  by  it.  Still,  I don’t  doubt  me,  but  the  Masther 
'ill  be  wan  too  many  for  him.  They’ll  know  their  dixon- 
ary  well  that  ’ill  overcome  the  Masther,”  Toal 
a-Gallagher  said. 

“ My  friends,”  said  the  Masther,  with  a complacent 
smile,  " I view  our  imminent  contest  with  small  trepida- 
tion. Though  physically  he  who  is  styled  the  Bocca 
Fadh  may  be  a Colossus  among  Cyclops,  intellectually 
I shall  demonsthrate  him  to  be  a veritable  pigmy 
among  Lilliputians.” 

“ Wanst,”  interposed  Donal  a-Thurisk,  who  had  been 
thinking,  “ when  this  same  Widow’s  Pat  was  more  of  a 
youngster,  and  scarce  come  to  the  years  of  discretion — 
wanst,  of  a mornin’  in  the  harvest  time,  his  mother  toul 
him  to  go  out  an’  start  in  on  the  tattie  fiel’,  for  it  was 
full  time  they’d  be  gettin’  them  dug  in.  ‘ Arrah,  mother,’ 
says  he,  ‘ is  it  for  to  go  for  to  start  in  on  the  big  fiel’  o’ 
tatties  all  be  me  lee-alone,  with  no  help  ?’  ‘ Achorra, 

aric,’  says  she  back  to  him,  ‘ ye’re  the  widow’s  chile, 
an’  God  ’ill  help  ye.’  Out  then,  without  another  word, 
Pat  goes,  with  the  spade  on  his  shouldher,  an’  didn’t 
come  back  till  a long  brakwus  time.  ‘ Why,  alanniv,’  says 
the  widow,  when  he  came  in,  ‘ now  ye  must  a-done  a 
laghey  bit  since  ?’  * Oh,  saize  on  the  bit,  mother,’  says 

he.  ‘ I sat  down  waitin’  on  the  help  ye  toul’  me  ; but, 
sweet  sarra  to  me,  if  I was  to  sit  there  till  black  mid- 
night, do  I think  would  He  come.’  An’  the  poor  boy 
was  as  ’arnest  in  this  as  that  he  fetched — the  widow  her- 
self toul’  me — the  very  tears  till  her  eyes.” 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  none  other  than  the 
Widow’s  Pat — Amicus  hmani  generis — himself  entered. 

There  was  a hearty  welcome  for  Pat  from  all  of  us ; 
for,  in  truth,  his  rude  honesty  and  charming  simplicity, 
as  well  as  a certain  breezy  originality  of  thought  of 
which  he  was  possessed,  had  won  the  hearts  of  every 
sinner  within  a good  radius  of  the  Bocht. 

“ Well,  Pat,”  Donal  a-Thurisk  said,  “ you’ve  been 
with  Owen  a-Slaivin  the  day  ?” 

* The  Long  Beggarman. 


“Yis,  Donal,  a start  of  the  day  with  Owen,  helpin' 
him  to  turn  out  his  scraws  for  tattie-plantin’.” 

Corney  looked  on  him  with  a reproving  eye. 

“ Friend  Patrick,”  he  said,  “ you  should  choose  yer 
company  betther.” 

“ Oh,  throth,  an’  Corney,  there’s  worse  company  nor 
Owen  a-Slaivin.  Why,  man,”  said  Pat,  “ ye  wouldn’t 
b’leeve  the  fine  company  Owen  a-Slaivin  is.  Why, 
Donal  a-Thurisk,  you  know  there’s  no  betther.” 

“ Few  betther,”  Donal  acquiesced,  with  a twinkle  in  his 
eye,  observing  Corney’s  impatience  at  hearing  Owen’s 
praises  sounded. 

“Few  betther  indeed,”  Pat  continued,  “bekase  its 
him  that  met  with  many’s  the  encounther  in  his  day — 
and  the  splendid  mimory  he  has,  and  can  reharse  it  all  so 
well.  Do  you  know,  as  we  were  turnin’  out  the  scraws 
the  day,  an’  talkin  of  this,  that  an’  the  other  thing,  an’ 
of  great  craps  of  tatties  we  seen  in  our  day,  Owen  a- 
Slaivin  reharsed  me  of  a crap  he  wanst  turned  out,  and 
only  he  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes,  it’s  slow  I’d  be  to  take 
it  on  h’arsay. 

“Humph!”  Corney  remarked  to  himself  as  he  ran  a 
straw  down  the  shank  of  his  pipe. 

“ He  toul’  me — Owen  did — that  he  had  always  a habit 
iv  castin’  a line  of  mud  along  the  eave  of  the  house,  to 
keep  down  the  thatch,  an’  there  was  wan  year  an’  it 
seems  he  happened  to  throw  up  five  or  six  skideens  o’ 
praties  in  the  mud,  an’  they  grew  up  the  next  year,  an’ 
the  following  harvest  he  threw  up  another  coatin’  o’ 
mud  as  usual,  and  so  on,  year  after  year,  for  maybe  as 
long  as  ten  or  twelve  years,  an’  at  the  end  o’  that  time, 
desirin’  to  put  on  new  thatch,  he  went  about  strippin’  off 
the  oul’ — an’  lo,  and  behould  ye  1 he  comes  on  the 
praties  had  that  been  growin’  year  after  year  for  so  long, 
an’  the  quantity  was  in  it  almost  took  the  sight  from  his 
eyes — he  says  he  took  more  praties  out  of  the  eave  than 
he  expects  to  turn  out  o’  the  langpark  this  harvest — an’ 
his  barn  wouldn’t  look  at  houldin’  all  the  praties  he  had 
that  year.  Now,  Corney,  just  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?” 

Corney  slowly  shook  his  head  from  side  to  side  for 
some  moments. 

“I  resarve  me  decision,”  he  said,  at  length.  “I  have, 
and  always  had  me  own  opinion  of  Owen  a-Slaivin. 
Truth’s  a jewel — that’s  all  I say.” 

“ Very  right,”  said  Pat,  firmly  of  opinion  that  Corney’s 
views  coincided  with  his  own. 

“Now,  Coney,  agrah,”  Pat  pleaded,  “maybe  ye’ll 
give  us  wan  of  yer  own  wondherful  histhory  passages  ? 
Afhter  all,  an’  thry  them  all  out  for  it,  the  best  o’  them 
can’t  reharse  a passage  with  yourself.” 

Though  the  flattery  was  unction  to  the  Bummadier’s 
ruffled  feelings,  the  more  effective  because  not  meant  as 
flattery,  he  smiled  a supercilious  smile,  and  wheeling  on 
his  seat,  proceeded  with  a well-assumed  interest,  to 
enquire  of  Watty  Farrell,  “how  the  norrah  the  markets 
was  goin’  this  wurrl  ?” 
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The  Widow’s  Pat  might  not  think  to  oflFer  incense  at 
that  shrine  with  impunity,  on  the  same  day  that  he  had 
been  idolising  the  Bummadier’s  free- lance  rival,  Owen- 
*a-Slaivin. 

But  yet  before  Watty  could  reply,  on  a subject  in  which 
he  well  knew  the  Bummadier’s  soul  was  by  no  means 
engrossed,  there  was  a shuffling  heard  outside  the  door. 

“Who  the  divil’s  fistlin’  there?”  the  Bummadier 
enquired. 

“I’ll  give  ye  a groat,  it’s  our  young  Toal  with  the 
rishes  for  ye,  Corney.” 

“What!”  said  Corney,  “ye  don’t  mean  to  tell  me 
this  is  Sent  Bridget’s  night  ?” 

But  his  doubts  on  the  subject  were  quickly  settled  by 
a voice  from  without,  which  was  instantly  raised, 
intoning — 

'*  Gabh  ar  bhur  ngtunaibh, 

Agus  fosgailidh  bhur  suile, 

Agus  leigidh  isteach  Brighid  !” 

And  again — 

" Gabh  ar  bhur  ngtunaibh, 

Agus  fosgailidh  bhur  suile, 

Agus  leigidh  isteach  Brighid!” 

And  yet  a third  time — 

“ Gabh  ar  bhur  ngtunaibh, 

Agus  fosgailidh  bhur  suile, 

Agus  leigidh  isteach  Brighid !”  * 

All,  .even  Watty  Farrell,  had  fallen  on  their  knees» 
as  the  first  words  were  intoned,  and  with  bent  heads 
maintained  a devotional  silence  till  the  verses  were 
concluded.  Then,  raising  their  heads,  all  in  fervent, 
measured  tones,  replied — 

SI  a beatha  ! 

SI  a beatha  ! 

SI  a beatha! 

A bhean  uasail ! f 

Upon  which,  rising,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
young  Toal  a-Gallagher  entered,  with  a bundle  of  long 
green  rushes  and  unburdened  himself  on  the  floor, 
carrying  away  in  return  a load  of  thanks  from  the 
Bummadier. 

“An’  faith,”  said  the  Widow’s  Pat,  rising,  “if  I 
did’nt  forget  meself,  that  this  was  the  first  of  Febray. 
It’s  not  here  I should  be,  bekase  I have  betther  nor 
half-a-score  of  crosses  to  make.” 

“For  me  own  part,”  the  Bummadier  remarked,  “I’d 
never  have  dhraimt  of  it.  I was  near  a’most  sthringin’ 
up  me  wee  pot,  for  me  usual  bowl  of  stirrabout.” 

“Och,  ^Brot  Brighide  a mharbh  dis  do  mhuinter  Art!'  ”J 
four  or  five  of  the  naybours  laughingly  remarked,  in 
chorus. 

* Equivalent  to  "Go  on  your  knees,  open  your  eyes,  and  welcome 
Bridget.” 

t A blessing  invoking  welcome— literally,  ” God  her  life.” 

Í “’Twas  Bridget’s  broth  that  killed  two  of  Art's  people.” 

St.  Bridget’s  Night,  ist  Februrary,  is  observed  as  a feast  night 
in  Donegal.  Consequently,  the  customary  plainness  of  supper  is 
on  that  night  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  some  such  luxury  as 
fish,  butter,  potato-bread,  etc. 

Rushes  are  on  that  night,  fetched  into  the  house  with  the 


“That  reminds  me,”  Toal-a*Gallagher  said,  rising 
also,  “that  the  misthress  has  a nice  piece  of  fish  for 
supper.” 

There  was  a general  uprising,  as  the  prospect  of  a 
Bridget’s  supper,  awaiting  them  at  home,  was  thus 
conjured  up  before  them. 

Donal  a-Thurisk  remarked,  “ye  might’nt  crow  so, 
Toal  a-Gallagher,  we  all  of  us  used  to  know  the  taste 
of  fish  once — afore  we  got  so  poor.” 

And  smilingly  they  bid  the  Bummadier  good-nighty 
and  departed.  . Mac. 


“ Tradita.” 


While  you  were  weary  roaming  the  wide  world  over, 

I gave  my  fickle  heart  to  a new  lover. 

Now  they  tell  me  that  you  are  lying  dead  : 

O mountains,  fall  on  me  and  hide  my  head  ! 

When  you  lay  burning  in  the  throes  of  fever, 

He  vowed  me  love  by  the  willow-margined  river. 

Death  smote  you  there  ; here  was  your  trust  betrayed  : 

0 darkness,  cover  me  1 I am  afraid  I 

Yea,  in  the  hour  of  your  supremest  trial 

1 laughed  with  him  1 — the  shadow  on  the  dial 
Stayed  not  aghast  at  my  dread  ignorance. 

Nor  God,  nor  man,  nor  angel  looked  askance  ! 

Under  the  mountains  there  is  peace  abiding. 

Darkness  shall  be  pavillion  for  my  hiding. 

On  the  grey  wold  I know  a place  of  rest : 

They  who  sleep  lowliest  sleep  best. 

Alice  Furlong. 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  are  most  anxious  to  devote  a larger  space  in  the  Shan  Van 
Vocht  to  contributions  iu  the  Irish  language,  but  wish  to  have  some 
idea  as  to  how  many  of  our  readers  can  benefit  by  this  department, 
and  to  enlarge,  as  far  as  possible,  the  circle  of  those  who  under- 
stand the  national  language  among  our  subscribers.  We  would 
especially  ask  those  who  send  in  subscriptions  to  state  whether 
they  speak  or  read  Irish,  or  whether  they  have  commenced  the 
study  of  it.  We  will  ask  our  friends  in  Gaelic-speaking  districts  of 
the  country  to  set  to  work,  and  obtain  for  us  as  many  subscribers 
as  possible  who  can  read  Irish ; and,  till  further  notice,  we  will 
present  to  every  one  who  sends  us  the  names  of  twelve  Irish- 
speaking annual  subscribers,  a Valuable  Book  in  the  native 
language — Father  Murphy’s  "Life  of  Hugh  Roe  O’Donnell,”  or, 
to  those  who  already  possess  it,  other  books  its  equivalent  in 
value.  Twenty-four  half-yearly  subscribers  will  secure  for  the 
sender  the  same  prize.  For  six  annual  subscriptions,  or  twelve 
half-yearly  ones,  we  will  give  any  book  selected  from  a list  we  will 
furnish.  In  this  way,  we  will  feel  that  we  are  doing  a service  to 
the  Irish  language  movement,  by  distributing  literature  in  quarters 
where  it  will  be  appreciated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  forming  for  the 
Shan  Van  Vocht  a connection  which  will  justify  us  in  devoting  a 
greater  space  to  the  old  tongue. 


ceremony  described.  They  are  laid  under  the  table  whilst  supper 
is  being  eaten  ; and  afterwards  expert  hands  set  about  plaiting  from 
them  very  handsome  crosses,  which,  being  blessed,  are  deposited,  one 
over  each  bed  in  the  house,  and  a few  stuck  behind  the  bank  in  the 
stable  and  byre,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  during  the  ensuing 
year,  the  family,  their  houses  and  their  cattle,  from  evils,  natural  and 
supernatural.  No  lightning  will  harm  the  inmates,  no  evil  being 
disturb  them,  their  houses  will  be  unspoiled  by  the  elements,  dart 
of  elf  will  not  shoot  their  cattle,  or  charm  of  witch  deprive  Brawny 
of  her  milk,  or  her  milk  of  its  butter. 


3h  an  Van  V^cht 

(An  t.Sean  Bhean  Bhocht). 
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Cean  Dubh  Dilis.  - 


Oh  ! dear  dark  head,  bowed  low  in  death  black  sorrow, 

Let  not  thy  heart  be  trammelled  in  despair ; 

Lift,  lift  thine  eyes  unto  the  radiant  morrow. 

And  wait  the  light  that  surely  shall  break  there. 

What,  though  the  grave  hath  closed  above  thy  dearest. 

All  are  not  gone  that  love  thee,  nor  all  fled  ; 

And  though  thine  own  sweet  tongue  thou  seldom  hearest. 
Yet  shall  it  ring  again.  Oh  ! dear  dark  head. 

Oh  ! dear  dark  head  that  mourneth  by  the  waters. 

Crooning  a caoina  for  the  countless  graves. 

Of  valiant  sons  and  brave  true-hearted  daughters, 

Waiting  the  angels’  trump  beneath  the  waves. 

Take  from  each  rising  sun  some  ray  to  cheer  thee, 

Some  gleam  of  glory  from  each  sunset  red  ; 

They  bring  an  hour  all  close  and  closer  near  thee. 

That  shall  avenge  these  graves  Oh  ! dear  dark  head. 

Oh  ! dear  dark  head,  though  but  the  curlews  screaming 
Wakens  the  echoes  of  the  hill  and  glen  ; 

Yet  shalt  thou  see  once  more  the  bright  steel  gleaming. 

Yet  shalt  thou  hear  again  the  tramp  of  men  ; 

And  though  their  fathers  fate  be  theirs,  shall  others 
With  hearts  as  faithful  still  that  pathway  tread. 

Till  we  have  set.  Oh  ! mother  dear  of  mothers, 

A nation’s  crown  upon  thy  dear  dark  head. 

Oh  ! dear  dark  head,  let  not  thy  waiting  daunt  thee. 

The  future  if  thou  wiliest  can  be  thine  ; 

The  past  can  summon  up  no  shades  to  haunt  thee. 

Of  perjured  faith  or  desecrated  shrine  ; 

Lift,  lift  thy  heart  then,  for  each  year  of  mourning. 

Each  sigh  you  breathed,  every  tear  you  shed. 

There  yet  shall  be  a jewel  bright  adorning 
Thy  mantle’s  myriad  folds.  Oh  ! dear  dark  head. 

Celtic  Literary  Society,  Fear  na  Muintir  , 

Dublin.  ^ 


“When  Men  were  of  Warlike  Mood.” 


" My  grandfather  he  was  a Heart  of  Oak, 

His  arm  was  strong,  and  sure  his  stroke; 

At  Ballynahinch  he  was  there  I ween. 

And  he  did  good  work  in  his  cloak  of  Green. 

Hurrah  ! hurrah  ! for  my  own  dear  West ! 

Hurrah  ! for  the  Land  that  my  heart  loves  best ! 

Hurrah  for  my  pike,  and  hurrah  for  my  skene ! 

And  ten  times  hurrah  for  my  cloak  of  Green  1 " 

HE  words  of  the  ballad  flashed  into  his  memory  as 
he  looked  from  his  hiding-place  upon  the  crest  of 
Slemish  over  the  boggy  lands  stretching  away  to 
Skerry  and  beyond  that  to  the  valley  of  the  Braid. 
The  pale  stars  twinkled  down  in  the  chilly  March 
dawning  on  still  paler  images  of  themselves  mirrored  far 
below  in  pools  of  slow  brown  water;  the  frost  nipped 
young  green  shoots  of  heather  springing  here  and  there 
from  the  stones,  and  it  nipped  his  flesh  also,  in  spite  of  the 
protecting  suit  of  leather  which  he  wore,  until  from  very 
loneliness  he  tried  to  huni  the  air  an  old  ballad-singer  had 
sung  for  him  at  a street  corner  in  Ballymena  the  night  be- 
fore as  he  passed  through  the  town.  His  mission  to  the 
North  was  one  of  much  importance;  the  trusty  men  of  the 
Bann-Shore  were  eagerly  awaiting  orders  from  the  Brother- 
hood, and  in  Bellaghy  the  Derry  rebels  had  organ-ised  and 
drilled  assiduously,  expecting  news  of  the  rising  to  reach 
them  at  any  moment.  True,  O’Leary,  Kickham,  Luby, 
and  others  just  as  brave,  were  behind  prison  bars,  but  Ste- 
phens was  free,  and  not  so  far  distant  after  all,  and  across 
broad  seas  in  the  greater  Ireland,  O’Mahony  still  endea- 
voured to  revive  a phantom  hope  in  his  breaking  heart  that 
had  throbbed  alternately  to  passionate  joy  and  utter  de- 
spair through  many  weary  years.  1865  had  been  a record 
of  disaster,  but  ’66  held  brighter  days  in  store,  God  grant. 
So  the  leaders  prophesied  and  believed,  while  the  rank-and- 
file,  trusting  in  these  words  of  encouragement,  returned, 
more  grimly  determined  than  ever,  to  their  stealthy  work 
of  preparation  by  ruined  rath  and  shadowy  glen-side. 

Dan  Sheridan  understood  fully  the  danger  of  his  posi- 
tion as  organiser ; yet,  in  his  travels  throughout  the  country, 
he  had,  up  to  the  present,  been  marvellously  successful  in 
eluding  the  clutch  of  the  law.  The  initiated  in  Dublin 
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knew  him  by  another  name — his  true  one — but  on  his  Nor- 
thern journeys  it  was  only  known  to  the  little  girl  whom  he 
loved.  And  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced,  for  Rosie 
Magill’s  heart  was  filled  with  devotion  and  loyalty  towards 
him,  and  in  many  ways  her  aid  and  advice  had  been  of  sig- 
nal service  to  the  Cause.  On  his  first  visit  to  Ballymena 
he  had  made  inquiries  regarding  a family  named  M'Neill, 
resident  near  Slemish,  representing  himself  as  a commercial 
traveller  and  a friqnd  of  their  son,  then  a policeman  in  Dub- 
lin. But  Sheridah  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  admit  that 
Jim  M'Neill,  although  he  wore  the  uniform,  was  a sworn 
and  desperate  Fenian — one  of  Stephens’  recruits  in  the 
earlier  days.  Old  M'Neill  welcomed  the  stranger  for  his 
son’s  sake,  begging  him  to  remain  their  guest  during  his 
stay  in  the  locality,  and,  nothing  loth,  Dan  Sheridan  ac- 
cepted. The  invitation  suited  his  plans  to  perfection,  and 
his  frequent  wanderings  to  this  and  that  adjacent  town  at- 
tracted little  attention,  being  attributed  to  the  business  in- 
stincts of  the  bagman  anxious  for  trade.  And  the  trade  did 
prosper  no  doubt; — his  host  would  hardly  have  called 
it  a legitimate  one,  an  opinion  scarce  likely  to  be  shared  by 
the  Toomebridge  and  Derry  men,  who  had  grown  fierce  and 
sorrowful  by  turns  under  the  influence  of  the  “ Dubliner’s” 
wonderful  eloquence.  It  was  after  a Sunday  spent  in  this 
fashion  that  he  strolled  at  dusk  into  his  hospitable  har- 
bourage, footsore  and  weary  from  long  hours  of  tramping 
since  early  morning.  As  he  crossed  the  threshold  a girl 
kneeling  before  the  fire  with  a sod  of  turf  in  her  hand  turned 
quickly  at  the  sound  of  his  step.  The  flames  lighted  up 
her  face  and  soft  brown  hair,  and  touched  with  little  gay 
sparkles  the  eyes  she  lifted  to  his.  For  once  his  self-pos- 
session deserted  him,  and  he  stood  motionless,  looking 
down  at  her  where  she  knelt,  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  pretty 
features  that  in  their  half-smiling,  half-timid  surprise 
seemed  to  form  a question. 

Suddenly  he  found  his  voice.  “ I beg  your  pardon  for 
intruding.  I am  a guest  here.  My  name  is” 

“ Why,  man,  have  you  only  got  back  ?”  called  out  the 
host,  wakening  from  his  forty  winks  in  the  comer  of  the 
settle.  “ Night  brings  home  all  stragglers,  sure  enough, 
an’  you  must  be  hungry  too»  The  wife  is  beyond  at  Don- 
nelly’s, seein’  a sick  child  they  have,  but  Rosie  here  will 
get  your  supper  ready.  Now,  smarten  yourself,  my  girl.” 

“ O ! I couldn’t  think  of  permitting  that.”  said  Dan.  “ I 
had  something  to  eat  a short  time  ago.” 

“ How  long  ago  ? Breakfast  time  ? Ay,  that’s  where 
you  young  fellows  show  your  folly.  You  think  it’s  the  sign 
of  a strong  man  to  go  fastin’  half  the  day,  but  I tell  you  it’s 
puttin’  a nail  in  your  coffin  you  are.  An’  where  might  you 
have  had  that  something,  may  I ask?” 

“ Down  at  Toome.  I went  there  to  have  a look  at  the 
country  and  the  river,  and  I met  an  old  man  who^  told  me  a 
lot  about  the  eel-fishing,  and  was  a veritable  treasure-house 


of  ballads  and  stories  as  well.  I took  down  a song  about 
Rody  M'Corley  from  him — he  was  hanged  in  ’98,  you 
know.  I’ll  read  it  for  you,”  taking  out  his  note-book. 

“Not  till  you  get  your  supper,  Mr.  Sheridan,  if  you 
please.  Why,  Rosie,  I never  knew  you  to  be  so  slow  be- 
fore.” 

“Let  I me  help,”  pleaded  Dan.  “I’ve  often  tried  it — 
can’t  we  cook  it  together?” 

Old  M'Neill  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea,  but  Dan  was 
already  bending  over  the  fire,  where  Rosie  kept  turning  the 
frying  slices  of  bacon.  Her  pretty  face  fairly  glowed  with 
the  heat,  and  her  dimples  came  and  went  with  bewildering 
swiftness  as  she  watched  the  tall  fellow’s  awkward  attempts 
to  lend  assistance. 

“ She  gets  out  to  see  us  an  odd  Sunday,”  said  her  uncle 
affectionately.  “ Not  nearly  as  often  as  we  would  wish, 
an’  the  wife  always  frets  when  it’s  time  to  say  good-bye. 
But  Rosie  has  her  scholars  to  mind,  an’  she’s  a rather  im- 
portant person  in  her  own  way.  You  wouldn’t  think  that 
to  look  at  her,  now,  would  you,  Mr.  Sheridan?” 

The  eyes  of  the  yoimg  people  met  for  a moment  with  a 
touch  of  embarrassment.  Then  a smUe  passed  between 
them,  and  Rosie  dropped  her  white  lids  shyly  before  the 
admiring  glances  Dan  flashed  across  the  table.  The  ice 
was  broken,  however,  and  soon  they  were  chatting  gaily — 
she  about  her  school  in  Ballymena,  and  Dan  telling 
story  after  story  of  his  travelling  experiences  in  the  soft 
musical  accents  that  seemed  to  this  little  Northern  girl  the 
sweetest  she  had  ever  heard. 

On  his  subsequent  visits  to  the  farm-house  at  Slemish 
Dan  invariably  met  Rosie  there,  and  by  degrees  he  learned 
to  give  her  his  confidence,  though  he  always  maintained  he 
had  given  her  his  love  from  the  start  Lest  his  frequent 
appearance  in  the  town  should  attract  unpleasant  attention, 
Rosie  volunteered  to  act  as  messenger  between  him  and  the 
friends  with  whom  he  held  communication.  And  faith- 
fully she  did  her  duty  to  her  country  and  her  lover,  bring- 
ing letters  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes  conveying  other  and 
more  dangerous  communications  under  the  folds  of  her 
wide  plaid  shawl.  No  feeling  of  distrust  entered  into  the 
hearts  of  the  rebels  whose  struggle  she  encouraged — they 
felt  she  was  as  true  as  steel,  and  brave  beyond  question  in 
her  womanly  weakness,  although  her  father  was  one  of 
those  renegade  Catholics  whose  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and 
Constitution,  vaunted  on  every  occasion  when  the  dread 
name  of  Fenian  chanced  to  be  mentioned,  won  him  the 
abhorrence  of  his  more  advanced  neighbours.  He  prated 
of  his  own  good  intentions  and  raved  against  the  disturbers 
of  the  country’s  peace,  while  his  daughter,  a staunch  sym- 
pathiser vdth  the  organisation,  gave  evidertee  of  her  cour- 
age and  diplomacy  by  the  very  manner  in  which  she 
evaded  detection  from  her  sharp-eyed  parent  Yet  Dan 
Sheridan’s  visits  did  not  altogether  pass  unnoticed  by  the 
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law,  and  he  had  been  warned  in  Belfast  that  the  police  were 
on  the  alert  for  stray  “commercial  travellers,’’  especially 
since  they  had  discovered  the  profession  to  be  a favourite 
disguise  of  certain  daring  spirits,  and  a most  successful  one 
as  well.  He  had  promised  to  heed  the  warning,  and 
intended  on  his  arrival  in  Ballymena  to  avoiil  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  where  Saturday  night  brawls  and  diversions 
made  progress  rather  difficult,  and  steal  quietly  to  his  des- 
tination by  the  less  frequented  ways.  But  as  he  went 
briskly  along  he  heard  that  old  quavering  voice  tremble 
out  of  the  darkness  at  the  end  of  a badly-lighted  street,  and 
his  heart  gave  a throb  of  pity  as  he  stopped  to  .slip  a piece 
of  money  into  her  hand.  Gratefully  turning,  with  voluble 
thanks,  she  begged  leave  to  sing  the  ballad  over  again  for 
him — a rebel  song  it  was,  with  a rousing  chorus,  full  of 
fire,  which  the  old  woman’s  feeble  tones  touched  with  pa- 
thos, and  while  he  lingered  to  gratify  his  evident  eagerness, 
the  night  watchman  came  suddenly  round  the  comer  swing- 
ing his  lantern.  He  swung  it  into  the  face  of  the  man 
who  stood  listening,  causing  him  to  start  back  involuntarily, 
and  the  ballad-singer  to  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a verse : 

" Nabochlish* , my  own  dear  Land, 

Some  day  upon  your  mountains  grand, 

The  Irish  sunburst  shall  be  seen. 

And  I’ll  be  there  in  my  cloak  of  Green, 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  for  my  own " 

“No  loiterin’  allowed  here,”  cried  the  watchman ; “ clear 
away  now,  both  of  yez.” 

“ Good  night,  and  thank  you,”  said  Dan  Sheridan  to  his 
entertainer,  as  he  vanished  into  the  shadows,  followed  by 
lavish  lamentations  that  he  had  missed  the  end  of  the  song. 

“Well,  I declare,  but  it  must  be  the  young  fellow  that 
in  a thousand.  Can  he  be  one  of  them,  as  some  people 
in  a thousand.  Can  he  be  one  of  them,  as  some  people 
say,  an’  courtin  Rosie  into  the  bargain?  I’ll  try  an’  find 
out  from  wan  o’  the  peelers  if  he’s  anybody  o’  consequence 
or  only  a traveller.  It’s  well  to  know,  for  ye’re  never  sure 
what  tricks  them  Fenians  might  be  up  to.  Are  ye  here 
yet,  ma’am?”  he  continued  to  the  ballad-singer,  who  still 
stood  her  ground.  “ Ye’ll  get  run  in  one  of  these  days  if 
I catch  ye  colloguin’  with  any  more  suspicious  characters 
at  dark  comers,  so  mark  my  words.” 

“Is  yon  a suspicious  character?”  she  queried.  “ Och, 
he  cudn’t  be  that  at  all,  he  was  that  terrible  generous  to 
me,”  displaying  the  shilling  Dan  had  given  her  “ Who  is 
he,  Jamie  man,  tell  us,  won’t  ye?” 

“Did  ye  iver  hear  o’  the  Fenians,  my  ould  lassie? 
Well,  I’m  thinkin’  he’s  one  o’  them,  an’  a frequenter  o’ 
M'Neill’s  over  at  Slemish,  too.  But  iverywan  knows  they’re 
dacent  folk  an’  loyal,  an’  their  son  on  the  peelers  in  Dub- 
lin. That’s  how  yon  lad  got  so  great  with  them,  an’  now 
he’s  cornin’  back  an’  forrads  after  Rosie.” 

* Nabocklish— Never  mind. 


“Is  it  Rosie  Magill,  the  school-teacher?” 

“ Ay,  troth,  the  very  same,”  replied  the  watchman,  wlio 
was  a veritable  gossij),  and  knew  everylKnly’s  business  for 
miles  around.  “ She  goes  out  there  of  a Sunday  when  he’s 
expected  an’  spends  the  day  at  her  uncle’s.  But  here,  ye’re 
keepin’  me  when  I’d  better  be  lookin’  after  other  things. 
Good  night,  ould  woman.” 

In  a few  minutes  he  had  made  the  nearest  jx)liceinan  ac- 
quainted with  his  suspicions,  which  were  immediately  con- 
veyed to  head-quarters,  and  found  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  in  an  hour’s  time  four  stalwart  figures  might 
have  been  seen  stealing  along  the  lonely  country  road  in 
the  wake  of  their  quarry,  while  at  intervals  the  gleam  of 
steel  showing  in  the  faint  starlight  gave  evidence  that  they 
had  set  out  well  prepared. 

Love  lends  wings,  it  is  said,  and  Dan  Sheridan,  with  his 
colleen  oge’s  dear  face  awaiting  him,  took  little  heed  of  the 
miles  he  traversed.  He  crept  up  the  loaning  softly,  and 
looked  into  the  kitchen  through  the  unshuttered  window. 
There  she  sat  by  the  turf  fire,  knitting  quietly.  He  knew 
she  was  listening  for  his  step,  and  had  not  yet  given  up 
hope  of  his  coming,  late  though  it  might  be.  He  tapped 
cautiously  on  the  pane,  and  watched  her  sudden  start  with 
a smile.  The  door  opened  gently,  and  her  timid  eyes 
peered  out  into  the  night,  but  only  for  a moment,  then 
her  lover’s  arms  were  around  her,  and  he  had  lifted  her 
from  the  doorway  back  to  her  seat  beside  the  fire. 

“ Did  I startle  you,  a ruin"  kissing  away  the  tears  that 
came  as  a relief  to  her  anxiety.  “ I knew  you’d  be  waiting 
and  hoping,  so  I made  no  delay  in  the  town.  Besides,  it 
seems  the  police  about  here  have  got  full  and  true  particu- 
lars of  my  name  and  occupation  and  height  and  breadth, 
etc.,  and  are  already  on  the  hunt  for  the  man  known  as  Dan 
Sheridan,  a dangerous  Fenian.  But  I’ve  come  prepared 
for  all  emergencies,  Boisin  bán.  Look  here !” 

He  took  his  arms  from  about  her,  and  drew  back  a step 
or  two,  unfastening  the  frieze  coat  that  covererl  him  from 
neck  to  heel.  “ Look  here,”  he  cried,  drawing  himself  up 
proudly,  “ did  ever  Murkertach  of  the  Leather  Coats  face 
a fight  in  better  guise?” 

Rosie  gave  a gasp  of  astonishment  at  the  sight  before  her. 
There  stood  her  lover,  clothed  in  a suit  of  leather  that 
fitted  his  tall  figure  tightly,  and  gave  him  an  exaggerated 
air  of  agile  slimness.  The  short  coat  was  belted  by  a broad 
band  of  brown  leather-  to  match,  which  held  a small  re- 
volver and  a cartridge  case,  and  the  powder  pouch  at  the 
side  bulged  out  in  a suggestive  manner.  He  drew  from  it 
a round,  pointed  cap,  made  of  some  skin  like  rabbit,  and 
fashioned  similar  to  the  old  Irish  barradh,  but  the  fur  had 
been  left  adhering  to  the  inside. 

'•  • With  the  skinny  side  out,  and  the  woolly  side  in, 

'Tis  pleasant  and  cool,'  said  Bryan  O’Lynn." 

sang  Dan,  smiling  into  Rosie’s  wondering  eyes. 
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“ Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  costume,  love  ? Is  it 
not  stylish  and  suitable  too?  It’s  a design  of  my  own — • 
out  of  my  own  head ; there  are  just  two  others  in  existence, 
exactly  the  same,  and  the  boys  who  will  w'ear  them  at  the 
rising  won’t  care  much  for  rain  or  frost.  I’ll  warrant.  Lucky 
for  us  if  a big  order  should  come  for  leather  coats  that  we 
have  tanners  and  tailors  in  the  ranks,  ay,  and  soldiers  and 
sailors  also,  thank  God.” 

“ Oh,  Dan  dear,  you’ll  be  careful,  won’t  you  ?”  said  Rosie, 
burying  her  face  against  his  shoulder — “that  suit  is  enough 
to  get  you  arrested  at  any  moment.  How  long  can  you 
stay?  Uncle  said  I w^as  to  waken  him  when  you’d  come.” 

“ Only  until  morning,  then  I must  be  off  to  Toome.  But 
you  have  work  to  do  for  me,  my  little  girl,  as  usual.” 

He  gave  her  several  papers,  with  instructions  as  to  the 
delivery  of  them.  She  listened  with  due  attention,  nodding 
her  brown  head  to  show  she  understood,  and  looking  up  at 
him  lovingly. 

“ Now,  a stoir-mo-croidhe,”  he  was  fond  of  calling  her 
in  Irish  by  this  sweet  name,  and  explaining  the  meaning  in 
a fashion  of  his  own.  “ Now,  a stoir-mo-croidhe,  waken 
your  uncle.  I’ll  have  a pipe  and  a chat  with  him  for  an 

hour.” 

“ Hush,”  cried  Rosie  suddenly,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm.  “There  are  footsteps  in  the  loaning — don’t  you  hear 
them  ?” 

They  stood  close  together  in  the  shadow  by  the  door, 
scarce  breathing.  Dan’s  black  brows  were  met  in  a little 
frown.  He  was  turning  the  situation  over  in  his  mind. 

“None  of  the  neighbours  would  come  so  late  on  Satur- 
day night,”  Rosie  whispered,  “ unless  there  was  something 
wrong.  It’s  danger  to  you,  I feel  it.  Stand  here  in  the  re- 
cess,” drawing  him  towards  a niche  behind  the  door. 
“ When  I open,  if  they  should  be  after  you,  the  door  will 
fall  back  and  hide  you,  and  I can  hold  it  against  the  wall.” 

“ Maybe  it’s  a false  alarm.” 

“Maybe  it  is,”  she  answered,  “ but  you’d  better  be  ready.” 

He  buttoned  his  frieze  coat  over  the  leather  suit,  and 
pulled  the  cap  of  skin  closely  down  on  his  thick  black  hair. 
Then  he  waited. 

A loud  knock  at  the  door  made  them  start,  followed  by 
the  command,  “ Open  in  the  Queen’s  name !”  Rosie  mo- 
tioned Dan  towards  the  recess,  and  he  slipped  into  it  just 
as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  latch.  She  had  only  time  to 
murmur  in  his  ear,  “ Rush  out  when  I call  my  uncle,  and 
run  straight  to  the  Featherbeds,  and  climb,  if  you  can,  to 
the  place  I showed  you.  I’ll  come  to  you  there.”  Her 
trembling  lips  touched  his  cheek,  and  he  felt  a tear  fall  on 
it,  then  the  door  opened  wide  and  closed  him  into  his  hid- 
ing-place. He  knew  Rosie  was  leaning  against  it,  biding 
her  time. 

The  four  policemen  walked  in,  staring  round  the  com- 
fortable kitchen,  empty  save  for  the  presence  of  the  girl 


who  had  given  them  entrance.  Then  they  turned,  of  one 
accord,  and  stared  at  her.  She  threw  back  her  head 
haughtily,  and  asked  in  cold  tones, 

“ What  is  the  meaning  of  this  visit  ?” 

“We  have  a warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a man  named  Dan 
Sheridan,”  said  the  Head-Constable,  “a  Fenian  organiser. 
Information  has  reached  us  that  he  is  a frequent  visitor  to 
this  house,  and  was  seen  on  his  road  here  not  two  hours 
ago.” 

“ You  can  ask  my  uncle  about  it,”  she  replied  curtly. 
“ He  is  asleep  in  that  room  beyond.” 

She  pointed  her  finger  towards  the  room,  and  the  four 
turned  their  eyes  in  that  direction. 

“ Uncle,”  she  called  clearly,  drawing  hack  from  the  door, 
which  until  that  moment  she  had  held  securely  pinned 
against  the  wall.  “ Uncle.” 

A noise  as  of  a sleeper  disturbed  and  sundry  mutterings 
reached  their  ears,  and  attracted  the  policemen’s  attention, 
but  Rosie  felt  something  brush  gently  against  her  shoulder, 
and  knew  it  was  Dan  tip-toeing  out  intO'  the  night. 

In  a moment  old  M'Neill,  dazed  and  half-dressed,  con- 
fronted the  late  arrivals.  Their  errand  was  explained,  to 
his  evident  bewilderment,  and  his  strong  protest  that  Dan 
Sheridan  was  no  Fenian  organiser,  but  a friend  of  his  son, 
“ just  one  of  the  force,  like  yourselves,”  convinced  the  guar- 
dians of  the  law  that  the  farmer  was  innocent  of  any  com- 
plicity in  the  rebel’s  designs. 

“ Besides,  he  wasn’t  here  the  night  at  all,  nor  near  us 
for  weeks.  The  girl  here  can  tell  you  the  same.” 

Rosie  tossed  her  saucy  little  head  and  smiled  disdainfully. 
“ Somebody  has  sent  you  on  a fool’s  errand,  that’s  quite 
plain,”  she  said,  and  under  her  contemptuous  gaze  the  four 
flushed  angrily.  No  man  likes  to  be  mocked  for  his  stu- 
pidity by  a pretty  woman. 

“We  have  orders  to  search  the  house,  Mr.  M'Neill,  and 
hope  you  will  not  prevent  us  doing  our  duty.” 

“ Oh,  not  I,  Head-Constable,”  the  old  man  laughed, 
“ but  maybe  the  missis  might.  She  doesn’t  like  her  sleep 
to  be  disturbed,  so  be  careful.” 

They  moved  quietly  through  the  house,  peered  into  the 
room  where  the  mistress  lay  dreaming,  flashed  the  light  of 
their  candles  upon  the  servant  boys  asleep  in  the  loft,  and 
found  nothing  of  suspicion. 

How  Rosie  trembled  lest  her  garrulous  uncle  should  tell 
too  much  about  Dan,  and  in  his  kindly  efforts  to  clear  the 
young  fellow  give  any  hint  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his 
days  were  spent  on  his  Northern  journeys.  He  offered 
the  men  a rest  by  the  fire,  piling  on  fresh  turf  as  he  spoke, 
but  the  Head-Constable  said  they  must  report  at  once  to 
the  Sub-Inspector.  M'Nell  accompanied  them  to  the  end 
of  the  loaning. 

On  his  return  he  found  Rosie  standing  on  the  threshold, 
with  her  shawl  wrapped  round  her.  “ Dan  was  here,  uncle,” 
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she  said,  “ and  they  nearly  caught  him.  But  I drew  them 
from  the  door  until  he  got  away.  He  was  hiding  in  the  re- 
cess And  he  is  a Fenian,  and  I’m  prouder  of  him  for  that 
than  if  he  was  a king.  No  king  could  be  braver,  truer,  or 
more  loving  than  my  boy.  He  is  to  be  my  husband,  and 
you  must  help  us,  whether  you  like  it  or  no.  You  wouldn’t 
let  your  Rosie  die  of  a broken  heart.” 

She  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  with  a sob,  and  his 
rugged  face  softened  through  its  astonishment  as  he  bent 
and  stroked  her  bright  hair.  “ He  is  up  on  the  Feather- 
beds, in  the  cold  and  dark,  and  I’m  going  to  bring  him 
home,  now  that  they’ve  gone. 

A sudden  voice  out  of  the  darkness  made  her  break  off 
with  a crj’  of  alarm.  Two  policemen  had  returned. 

“ Excuse  us  for  frightening  the  young  lady,”  said  one, 
“ but  the  Head  thought  it  better  we’d  remain  here  till  morn- 
ing. Our  orders  were  that  we  should  spare  no  trouble  to 
find  this  man.” 

Poor  Rosie,  she  well-nigh  let  the  secret  slip  in  the  ex- 
cess of  her  disappointment.  She  dare  not  go  near  her 
lover  when  these  men  were  around.  Dan  must  wait  in  pa- 
tience for  her  coming.  He  was  warmly  clad,  that  was  one 
consolation.  She  almost  smiled  at  thought  of  the  lea- 
ther suit. 

Her  uncle  spoke.  “ Girl  dear,  you  ought  to  have  been 
in  bed  hours  ago,  but  you  would  sit  up  to  finish  those 
socks,  an’  now  you’re  dyin’  with  sleep.  Slip  off  an’  lie 
down  for  a spell.” 

She  crept  away,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  watch  and  pray  for 
daybreak,  and  as  its  paly  gold  broke  in  thin  faint  lines 
across  the  east,  cock-crow  aroused  the  nodding  figures  in 
the  chimney-corner.  She  came  at  her  uncle’s  call  to  minis- 
ter to  their  wants,  and  when  they  had  gone  she  stole  out 
cautiously  and  over  the  bog  road  to  the  mountain.  There 
she  found  Dan,  waiting  cheerfully. 

“ So  here  you’re  at  last,  lanna-mo-croidhe,”  he  greeted 
her  gaily.  “ I knew  you  wouldn’t  forget ; but,  dear  me, 
it  was  the  long  night  and  frosty.  I had  time  to  think  of  my 
sins  and  say  a few  prayers,  anyhow ; and  as  it  grew  lighter 
I crept  up  to  the  verj'  top  and  had  a fine  view  of  the  val- 
ley. I saw  the  cross  on  Skerry  through  the  mist,  and 
thought  what  a hard  time  St.  Patrick  must  have  had  herd- 
ing his  sheep  here.  And  then  I remembered  all  the  stories 
old  Jack  Black  told  me  about  M'Cracken,  and  how  he  lay 
hidden  for  three  days  on  Slemish  after  the  defeat  at  An- 
trim. Oh,  I had  plenty  of  food  for  thought,  a-cuisla,  be- 
tween that  and  trying  to  catch  an  air  I heard  an  old  woman 
sing  in  Ballymena  last  evening,  I strove  to  divert  myself. 

But  you’ve  come  for  me,  my  pale  Roisin.  Is  the  coast 
clear  ?” 

They  walked  together  arm  in  arm  across  the  bog,  she  re- 
lating how  the  police  had  returned  to  intercept  her  flight 
into  the  darkness  after  him,  and  of  her  watching  hours  until 
they  had  departed  at  dawn. 


“ I must  be  off  to  Toome  as  soon  as  possible,  if  your 
uncle  will  drive  me  a bit  of  the  road.  I’ll  get  my  work  done 
and  be  safer  there  as  well.  It  wouldn’t  be  easy  to  find  a 
rebel  when  the  Bann-Shore  fishers  had  stowed  him  away. 
They’re  as  sturdy  as  rocks,  and  better  than  gold.  I wish 
to  God  all  our  men  were  as  earnest  and  as  trustworthy.” 

But  his  usual  good  luck  had  deserted  Dan  Sheridan  on 
this  occasion,  for  as  Rosie  and  he  turned  the  gable  of  the 
house  they  were  met  by  a posse  of  ix)lice  sent  from  town 
to  relieve  the  two  who  had  already  gone.  Before  Dan 
could  make  a move  they  had  siezed  him.  He  stnick  out 
with  his  strong  right  arm  at  his  captors,  trii)j)ed  the  nearest, 
who  stumbled  ignominiously  against  the  wall,  and  made  a 
brave  dash  for  liberty.  Unfortunately,  it  was  a case  of 
one  man  against  many,  and  in  a moment  the  handcuffs  had 
put  an  end  to  his  struggle. 

Rosie  burst  into  a passion  of  tears.  He  turned  his  brown 
eyes,  full  of  gentle  reproach,  upon  her.  “ Don’t  make  it 
harder  for  me,  darling,”  he  said  simply. 

At  his  api^eal  the  tears  ceased  as  if  by  magic,  and  into 
her  wan  face  came  a look  of  resolution.  “ Will  you  let  me 
go  with  him,  sir,”  she  asked  the  Sub-Inspector. 

“ No,  no,  miss — it  can’t  be  allowed  at  all.” 

“But  w'here  are  you  taking  him  to?” 

“ Antrim  Bridewell.” 

“ Can’t  I see  him  there  ?” 

“ I might  be  able  to  get  you  permission  from  the  magis- 
trate.” 

“ Then  I’ll  drive  after  you  with  my  uncle,”  said  the  girl. 

In  Antrim  Bridewell  a young  policeman  from  Tipperary 
was  left  mounting  guard  over  Sheridan,  while  the  Inspector 
set  forth  to  apprise  the  magistrate  who  had  signed  the  war- 
rant of  the  rebel’s  capture.  He  was  little  more  than  a lad ; 
fair  hair  curled  in  soft  rings  around  his  forehead,  and  his 
cheek  flushed  as  easily  as  a girl’s  under  Dan’s  gaze.  He 
had  fastened  the  door  securely  before  he  spoke. 

“This  is  the  black  day  for  me,  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  bitter, 
black  day  indeed.  Nor  is  it  the  work  I’d  choose,  to  go 
hunting  such  as  you  over  the  country.  But  I joined  be- 
cause I could  get  nothing  else  to  do  at  home.  You  can’t 
keep  a big  family  on  every  farm  even  in  the  Golden  Vale, 
and  there  was  emigration  staring  me  in  the  face.  It  was  the 
evil  hour  I took  to  the  force.  Don’t  think  worse  of  me  than 
I deserve,  sir,  I’d  help  you  if  I could.  That’s  why  I’ve 
made  bold  to  speak.” 

“ You  can  help  me,  constable,  if  you  dare,  and  if  there’s 
time.  Let  the  young  lady  who  followed  us  in  here  for  a 
moment.  It  is  life  or,  death  to  me.” 

The  constable  hesitated.  “ For  God’s  sake,”  breathed 
Dan  “ let  me  see  her.  I won’t  try  to  escape.” 

The  other  nodded.  “ I’ll  do  it,  whatever  may  happens. 
It  will  help  to  blot  out  the  disgrace  of  being  concerned  in 
this  work.” 
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He  left  the  barrack-room,  and  Dan  heard  his  heavy 
tread  die  away.  Then  it  struck  upon  his  ear  once  more 
Had  he  failed  to  find  her?  But  no,  Rosie’s  anxious  face 
was  pressed  close  to  her  lover’s 

“Quick,  dear,”  he  said,  “I  have  papers  on  me,  take 
them  away  and  bury  them  in  a safe  place.  Hurry,  or  it  will 
be  too  late. 

With  trembling  fingers  she  searched  his  pockets,  and  hid 
the  papers  in  her  bosom,  while  the  young  recruit  from  Tip- 
perary stood  with  his  back  to  them  gazing  into  the  fire. 
Then  Dan  whispered,  “ Kiss  me,  and  good-bye,”  and  then 
Rosie  stole  away  as  softly  as  she  came. 

That  was  the  last  she  saw  of  Dan  Sheridan  for  many  a 
long  and  weary  year. 

Next  day,  after  a lengthy  examination,  during  which  his 
leather  suit  and  its  equipments  had  been  adduced  as  proof 
positive  of  his  guilt,  the  magistrates  decided  to  commit  the 
prisoner,  pending  trial,  to  Belfast  Gaol.  He  was  ordered 
to  leave  Antrim  with  an  escort  of  three  policemen  by  an 
evening  train,  and  as  the  hour  of  his  departure  drew  near, 
a crowd  gathered  round  the  Bridewell  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  this  dangerous  rebel.  There  were  true  and  sorrowful 
hearts  in  that  crowd  too,  and  many  a prayer  was  uttered 
that  no  harm  might  befal  the  young  Fenian.  “God  help 
him,  he  has  a mother  watchin’  for  him,  maybe,  or  a girl  o’ 
his  own  thinkin’  the  days  long  an’  dark  without  him.  An 
he  cudn’t  be  bad  with  that  face.  Look  at  the  white  skin 
an’  curly  black  hair  o’  him.  Och,  ye  poor  boy,  what  for 
did  ye  let  the  peelers  get  a hoult  of  ye,  at  all  ?” 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  and  in  shadow  where  the 
light  from  the  Bridewell  windows  could  not  reach,  stood  a 
stylish  trap.  It  seemed  as  if  the  driver  had  pulled  up 
through  curiosity  as  to  what  this  unwonted  excitement 
might  be.  Yet  a keen  observer  could  have  detected  a look 
of  alertness  on  his  face,  as  he  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed 
on  the  door  through  which  the  prisoner  was  to  make  his 
exit.  At  last  he  came  forth  with  his  three  custodians,  and, 
sitll  handcuffed,  was  assisted  to  his  place  on  the  car  beside 
the  constable  from  Tipperaiy.  The  Head  having  given 
the  word  to  start,  their  Jehu  struck  his  horse  a smart  blow 
with  the  whip,  holding  the  animal  in  tightly  the  while.  _ It 
plunged  and  reared,  and  suddenly  Dan  Sheridan,  not  being 
able  to  hold  on,  was  shot  from  his  seat  into  the  crowd. 
The  young  p>oliceman  fell  after  him.  Dan  came  down  on 
his  shoulder,  and  for  a second  felt  too  dazed  to  move.  Then 
as  he  struggled  awkwardly  to  his  feet  a strong  hand  caught 
his  coat  collar.  “Come  'this  way,”  a voice  panted  in  his 
ear,  “ yer  friends  are  near  ye.”  Bewildered,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  hurried  on  and  bundled  into  the  stylish  trap  be- 
side its  driver.  Then  they  were  off  like  the  wind,  he  did  not 
know  where. 

The  crowd,  meanwhile,  had  gathered  round  the  Tippe- 
rary man,  who  la,y  like  one  dead  upon  the  stones.  I'he 
Head  and  his  subordinates,  vainly  searching  the  street  for 
the  prisoner,  had  no  thought  just  then  for  their  injured 
comrade.  The  unlucky  driver  came  in  for  his  full  share 


of  blame;  his  unnatural  handling  of  the  horse  had  caused 
the  mischief. 

“ Troth,  then,”  said  the  guilty  one  to  the  man  who  had 
helped  Dan  to  his  feet  and  thrust  him  into  the  trap,  “ ’tis 
little  he  guesses  the  right  way  of  it  at  all.  If  he  only  knew 
that  you  an’  me  an’  Ned  Brolly,  drivin’  for  dear  life  to 
Toome,  were  sworn  men  o’  Mr.  Sheridan’s,  what  ’ud  he  say? 
An’  if  he  got  a whisper  that  Ned  had  borrowed  his  masther’s 
horse  an  trap  for  this  particular  journey,  he’d  fairly  die,  I 
do  believe.  We  did  it  fine,  anyhow,  atween  us  three,”  and 
the  two  men  shook  hands  heartily. 

Dan  reached  Toome  in  safety,  and  while  hidden  there 
received  a message  from  Dublin  that  it  would  be  safer  for 
him  to  leave  the  country  for  a time — the  police  had  ar- 
rested as  many  as  250  rebels  in  a week.  It  was  impossible 
that  he  should  see  Rosie  before  his  departure.  She  was 
well  watched  on  her  goings  and.  comings  in  the  days  follow- 
ing his  disappearance,  and  the  authorities  had  offered  a re- 
ward for  his  apprehension,  which  made  any  delay  doubly 
dangerous.  He  managed,  however,  to  get  a note  con- 
veyed to  her  before  he  left  the  Bann-Shore.  It  informed 
her  of  his  plans,  but  of  the  love  he  cherished  for  her  he  said 
little.  He  knew  she  would  understand.  “ Do  you  realise 
what  you  are  to  me,  Roisin  ban — the  pulse  of  my  heart, 
the  star  of  my  life,  and,  please  God,  my  wife  that  is  to  be. 
Have  courage,  love.  Som.e  day  I shall  come  back  to  Ire- 
land and  to  you.” 

There  was  fresh  difficulty  in  procuring  a suitable  disguise 
for  his  journey  to  Deny^,  but  the  sandy-bearded  man,  with 
a shock  of  sandy  hair,  and  clad  in  rough  homespun,  who 
travelled  third  class,  accompanied  by  three  others  as  coun- 
trified as  himself,  awakened  no  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
police  who  patrolled  the  station  at  Cookstown  Junction. 
Once  in  Derry,  his  preparations  were  soon  completed,  and 
still  in  his  rustic  disguise,  Dan  Sheridan’s  farewell  words  to 
the  convoy  who  bade  him  God-speed  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  bound  for  New  York  were — “ Good-bye,  boys.  I’ll 
be  back  with  O’Mahony  for  the  rising.” 

The  lonely  little  sweetheart  left  behind  found  her  sole 
consolation  in  work  and  in  the  letters  that  reached  her  from 
time  to  time  from  her  lover.  He  had  felt  the  struggle  for 
existence  hard  enough  at  first,  but,  through  O’Mahony’s  in- 
terest with  a friend,  he  had  been  installed  as  book-keeper 
in  a merchant’s  office.  Stephens  was  in  New  York  also, 
striving  to  heal  the  breach  in  the  American  section,  and 
often  Dan  mentioned  other  friends,  exiled  like  himself, 
whom  he  met  occasionally.  He  told  her  joyfully  that  the 
Chief  had  planned  the  rising  to  take  place  before  the  end 
of  the  year — “ So  ’66 

" Shall  see  old  Ireland  free 
From  the  centre  to  the  sea." 

About  this  time  a great  trouble  befel  Rosie;  her  father 
died  suddenly.  The  shock  completely  prostrated  the  poor 
girl,  and  for  weeks  she  lay  between  life  and  death.  She 
raved  of  Dan  and  the  rising,  of  drillings  and  police,  bu  ther 
nurses  set  these  wanderings  down  as  the  outcome  of  her 
disordered  mind.  Her  recovery  was  unusually  slow,  and 
often  she  begged  them  to  search  the  house  and  find  if  any 
letters  had  come  for  her.  There  were  none,  they  said  Dan 
had  ceased  writing  altogether. 

When  she  was  able  to  get  about  once  more  Rosie  wrote 
to  his  old  address,  wrote  again  and  again,  but  no  reply 
came  to  allay  her  anxiety.  Then  by  degrees  she  gave  up 
hope.  ‘ He  is  dead,  or  has  forgotten  me,”  she  whispered 
to  her  heart;  but  as  time  went  on  and  the  sharp  pain  of 
neglected  love  had  grown  le^,  she  found  in  her  daily  duties 
a haven  of  refuge  from  the  longings  that  tortured  her. 

One  morning  she  arose  from  dreams  of  bygone  happi- 
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ness  to  the  recollection  tliat  it  was  the  anniversary  of  her 
father’s  death.  Twelve  years  ago — she  was  just  twenty- 
three  that  summer,  full  of  hope  and  gaiety.  She  thought 
of  all  the  frienils  who  had  passed  away  since  then,  of  the 
good  old  uncle  sleeping  beneath  the  sod  in  Crevilly  Church- 
yard, and  as  she  dressed  she  leanetl  foiavard  and  looked  at 
her  face  reflectively  in  the  mirror.  A sigh  broke  from  her 
for  the  sake  of  the  youth  and  girlish  beauty  that  had  van- 
ished. The  brown  waves  of  silken  hair  showetl  here  and 
there  a thread  of  white,  and  the  dimples  had  gone  forever. 
“ What  a fool  I am,”  she  burst  out  impatiently.  “ Why 
should  I regret  my  youth.  I have  no  lover  to  please.  I’m 
just  the  makings  of  an  old  maid,  that’s  all.  An  old  maid 
with  a romance,  perhaps,  people  will  call  me.” 

All  that  forenoon  at  school  she  could  not  drive  the  dream 
out  of  her  memory.  Dan’s  face  came  between  her  and  her 
work,  sometimes  so  startingly  vivid  that  once  or  twice  she 
turned  her  head  towards  the  open  door,  half-expecting  to 
see  him  enter.  Her  nerves  were  strangely  unstrung,  and 
when  Jack  Lynn  let  his  slate  fall,  on  purpose,  she  gazed 
wildly  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  with  leaping  pulses, 
her  hand  trembling,  so  that  she  could  scarcely  hold  the  pen. 

But  the  school  hours  passed  at  length,  and  when  the 
sound  of  scampering  feet  had  passed  away,  she  sat  down 
in  the  sleepy  quiet  of  the  empty  room.  It  was  very  peace- 
ful there.  A waft  of  perfume  floated  in  from  the  fields  be- 
yond, where  swaths  of  hay  lay  ripening  under  the  smiling 
sun.  Her  eyes  follow'ed  curiously  the  tiny  motes  that 
danced  in  a sunbeam  cutting  in  through  the  gable  window. 
She  felt  so  tired,  so  hopeless,  and  so  lonely.  There  lay  the 
sting.  It  struck  upon  her  heart  with  such  dreariness  that 
she  bent  her  head  upon  the  desk  and  burst  into  tears.  A 
step  sounding  without  on  the  gravel  passed  unheeded,  a tall 
figure  that  entered  the  doorway  and  stood  right  in  the  path 
of  the  sunbeam  waited  in  patient  attention  for  a few  mo- 
ments. Then  a deep  voice  broke  in  upon  her  sobs — 

“ Can  I see  the  schoolmistress.  Miss  Magill  ?” 

In  an  instant  she  had  risen,  pallid  as  a spectre,  clasping 
her  hands  above  her  heart.  Bearded  and  bronzed  was  the 
stranger,  but  the  dark  eyes  were  Dan’s,  and  the  voice.  He 
held  his  arms  open — 

“ Come  to  me,  dilis,  come  and  forgive  me  all  these  deso- 
late years.”  His  speech  faltered.  “To  think  of  you  in 
loneliness  and  poverty  perhaps,  and  I striving  to  thrust  the 
love  that  criefl  for  you  day  and  night  out  of  my  heart.  Oh, 
my  little  colleen,  I do  not  deserve  that  you  should  take  me 
back.” 

“I  thought  you  were  dead  or  had  forgotten  me,  dear,” 
she  said  tenderly.  “ I never  blamed  you,  I loved  you  too 
well”  Her  head  lay  in  its  old  place  against  his  shoulder 

DOW. 

“ Why  did  you  not  answer  my  letters,”  he  asked. 

“I  answered  any  that  reached  me;  Dan,  and  after  I got 
over  the  fever  I wrote  and  wrote,  but  no  reply  came.” 

“ That  must  have  been  the  time  I changed  my  address. 
And  then  I met  big  Hugh  M'Erlean  of  the  Bog  in  Chicago, 
and  he  told  me  you  had  married,  he  heard.  I fancied  that 
must  be  the  cause  of  your  silence,  and  I tried  to  hate  you, 
ma  Roisin  ban;  and  it  was  only  two  months  ago  that  I 
came  across  another  neighbour  out  there,  who  gave  me  a 
different  version.  So  I packed  up  in  double  quick  time, 
and  came  home  for  your  forgiveness.” 

* You  have  it  freely,  dear  love.” 

“ There’s  a little  house  waiting  its  mistress  beyond  the 
seas,  and  a new  name,  not  Sheridan  this  time,  which  you 
must  take  before  you  go.  Will  you,  a-cuisla?” 

She  held  up  her  lips  for  his  kiss.  “ I mil  go  with  you 
to  the  world’s  end,”  she  said. 

Ethna  Carbery. 


Recitation  Page  for  ’98  Clubs. 


Wk  shall  publish  monjjlfty  a series  of  '98  Ballads,  suitable  for 
recitation  at  meetings  or  Centenary  Committees,  and  trust  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  our  National  poets  in  making  this  series  worthy 
of  the  the  men  and  cause  they  are  written  to  commemorate. 

The  Preaching. 

A Story  of  the  North  in  ’98. 

The  people  to  the  lonely  barn  have  flocked  from  far  and  near, 
Of  every  creed,  both  old  and  young,  they  came  the  word  to  hear; 
Across  the  lonely,  bleak  bog  road,  and  down  the  mountain  way, 
The  Protestant  and  Catholic  walked  side  by  side  that  day. 

And  soon  the  lonely  barn  is  filled,  and  lighted  candles  flare 
On  the  silent,  solemn  company  that  have  assembled  there. 

Then  one  who  came  from  far  away  arose  and  bravely  spoke, 
But  that  was  scarce  a priestly  form  beneath  the  priestly  cloak. 
Never  in  church  or  chapel  yet  was  such  strange  doctrine  heard — 
“ Brethren  though  unlike  your  beliefs,  like  sorrows  you  have 
shared ; 

Like  tyranny  has  trampled  on  your  liberty  for  years. 

And  darker  daily  grows  the  land  with  rumours  and  with  fears, 
And  daily  louder  voices  call  for  vengeance  to  the  Lord. 

Papist  and  Protestant  alike  have  felt  the  oppressor’s  sword, 
Together  ye  have  suffered,  and  together  ye  must  fight. 

Arise,  awake!  for  Ireland’s  sake,  all  Irishmen  unite! 

Oh,  think  you  foreign  chains  could  bind  a strong  united  band? — 
Slaves  we  must  be,  whilst  brother  against  brother  lifts  his  hand. 
Think  of  the  bonds  that  bind,  forget  the  creeds  that  separate ; 
Think  of  the  land  that  gave  you  birth,  and  now,  before  too  late. 
Arise  one  strong,  United  band,  and  swear  she  shall  be  free — 
Oh,  brethren,  swear  it,  pike  in  hand,  and  surely  it  will  be!” 

He  ceased;  the  door  fell  open  wide,  and  some  grew  pale  with  fear. 

And  others  prayed : “The  Lord  send  aid,  the  Yeomanry  are 
here!” 

The  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  stood  with  naked  sword  in  hand. 
Behind  him,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  there  thronged  his  cruel 
band. 

“ Let  not  a man  pass  through  the  door  !”  he  shouted  to  his  men. 
The  Preacher  quietly  put  out  the  nearest  light,  and  then 
The  people  took  the  signal,  until  not  a candle  flared. 

But  the  Captain  in  the  darkness,  soon  a voice  behind  him  heard. 
“My  gun  is  leaned  outside  the  door.  I’ll  need  it  sure  to-night.” 
He  let,  he  thought,  a Yoeman  pass,  then  called:  “A.candle 
light.” 

A light  was  brought : “ Be  quick,  my  men,  and  bind  the 
Preacher  fast.” 

The  people  answered  with  a cheer  ; the  soldiers  stared  aghast. 

For  they  heard  a voice — the  Leader’s  voice — call  boldly 
through  the  night : 

“Arise  ! awake  ! for  Ireland’s  sake,  all  Irishmen  Unite  !” 

And,  mounted  on  the  Captain’s  horse,  he  galloped  fast  away, 
The  Yeomen  following  on  behind  ; but,  ere  the  break  of  day. 
Safely  at  last,  all  danger  past,  he  reached  a mountain  glen. 
Where  to  him  flocked  from  all  around  the  bold  United  men. 

1.  Olkyrn. 

Note. — The  above  ballad  describes  an  incident  in  the  career 
of  William  Putnam  M'Cabe  as  a United  Irish  Organiser.  He 
was  famous  for  his  skill  in  assuming  various  disguises  and 
baffling  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities. 
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MEMOIR  OF 

HENRY  JOY  M'CRACKEN. 

By  the  Late  R,  R.  Madden,  M.D., 

Author  of  “ The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United 
Irishmen,”  &c. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ANTRIM  (Continued). 

ENRY  M'CRACKEN  was  already  at  Donegore 
Hill  when  we  arrived,  but  on  seeing  the  Kells 
Men  going  home  and  our  party  dispersing  in  all 
directions  he  and  a few  of  his  followers  went  fur- 
ther back  into  the  mountains  and  joinod  some  Belfast 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gleneriy,  but  for  want  of 
some  countrymen  to  leam  the  state  of  affairs,  they  could  not 
ascertain  whether  any  considerable  numbers  were  brought 
together ; but  on  hearing  that  the  Kells  men  still  remained 
in  arms,  they  preceded  to  Kells.  Early  on  the  loth,  when 
the  Kells  men  were  breaking  up  in  consequence  of  news 
from  Ballymenagh  that  the  people  who  collected  had  been 
deserted  by  their  leaders,  they  likewise  dispersed.  Henry 
M'Cracken  then  went  to  Slemish,  with  such  as  were  loath 
to  give  up  the  struggle,  and  remained  there  until  our  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  tiventy-eight.  We  then  left  that  place, 
and  took  post  on  the  heights  of  little  Collin,  where  we  heard 
the  guns  of  Ballynahinch. 

“ On  our  march  to  the  battle  of  Antrim,  M'Cracken  said, 
‘ if  we  succeed  to-day  there  will  be  sufficient  praise  lavished 
on  us,  if  we  fail  we  may  expect  proportionate  blame.  But 
whether  we  succeed  or  fail,  let  us  try  to  deserve  success, 
Henry  had  no  other  design  in  making  this  attempt  than  to 
try  the  last  effort  for  effecting  a junction  with  the  men  in 
the  South,  and  to  gain  that  point  he  was  quite  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  life. 

“ But  the  fact  is,  when  persecution  and  ferocious  bigotry 
were  stalking  abroad,  had  we  come  to  a quiet  understand- 
ing to  join  in  small  communities,  for  the  protection  of  one 
anotheris  life  and  liberty,  by  verbal  agreement,  without  any 
other  obligation  or  design,  many  a valuable  life  would  have 
been  saved  and  perjuiy  avoided. 

“ News  having  reached  us  that  men  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  countiy  were  flocking  into  Ballymenagh,  from  the  7th 
of  June,  I joined  them  in  a few  days,  and  was  ordered  by 
the  commandant  of  the  town  to  open  a communication  with 
the  Kells  men.  The  town  had  been  taken  on  the  7th  by 
the  neighbours,  and  they  were  receiving  reinforcements 
every  hour.  The  commandant  told  us  he  had  eleven  thou- 
sand under  his  command,  a thousand  of  which  number  had 
firearms,  that  he  intended  to  march  through  the  County 
Armagh  into  Louth  for  Dublin,  and  wished  me  to  accom- 
pany the  advanced  guard,  which  he  intended  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  Kells  men,  to  keep  them  from  running  home 


again.  I obeyed  his  orders,  and  on  the  9th  we  were  or- 
dered to  Donegore  Hill,  but  the  men  mutinied  on  the  hill, 
and  returned  to  Kells  in  the  evening.  We  -got  billets,  and 
kept  pickets  on  the  road  all  night.  The  pickets  on  Bally- 
menagh Road  took  a prisoner,  who  told  us  that  the  people 
of  Ballymenagh  had  been  dispersed  by  the  desertion  of 
their  officers.  We  sent  a messenger  to  that  place,  and 
found  the  acount  was  true.  Henry  M'Cracken  having  joined 
us  that  morning,  and  seeing  the  Kells  men  dispersing  also, 
advised  such  as  were  loth  to  go  home  to  go  with  him  to 
Slemish,  and  keep  a rallying  point,  or  let  such  as  durst  go 
home  have  time  to  hear  if  they  would  be  safe.  We  went 
to  Slemish,  and  found  a spring  at  the  south  end  of  the  hill, 
which  we  opened,  and  we  remained  there  until  Colonel 
Clavering  came  to  Ballymenagh  with  four  hundred  men. 
He  sent  a message  to  us  offering  pardon,  and  one  hundred 
guineas  each  for  four  men  supposed  to  be  with  us.  We 
returned  for  answer  that  the  men  at  Slemish  would  not  par- 
don him. 

“ We  were  then  reduced  to  twenty-eight,  and  learning 
next  day  that  a female  visitor  had  reported  our  numbers 
and  means  of  refreshment  to  Clavering,  we  left  the  hill  and 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Belfast  in  open  day,  but 
stopped  at  Glenerry  for  the  night,  and  assembled  on  a hill 
called  the  Little  Collin  next  morning.  In  the  evening  we 
heffrd  the  guns  at  Ballynahinch,  and  marched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  them.  On  our  way  we  disarmed  a guard  at  Bally- 
clare,  and  frightened  their  leaders  a good  deal,  but  hurt 
none  of  them.  We  crossed  the  country  to  Divis  Moun- 
tain, and  saw  several  houses  on  fire  in  the  County  of 
Down.  On  learning  by  a messenger  we  had  sent  to  Dun- 
murry  that  the  people  were  dispersed  at  Ballynahinch, 
we  retraced  our  steps,  and  took  post  on  the  Black  Bohell. 
I'hcre  we  were  informed  from  Belfast  that  the  Wexford 
men  were  on  their  march  to  the  North.  We  were  then  re- 
duced to  eight  men,  including  M'Cracken,  who  sent  word 
to  his  friends  in  Belfast  that  he  intended  to  meet  the  Wex- 
ford men;  for  although  the  people  were  dispersed  by  trea- 
chery their  spirit  remained  unbroken,  and  men  were  calling 
to  us  to  learn  if  there  was  any  hope,  for  the  burning  of 
houses  and  scouring  of  the  country  still  continued.  Two 
ladies  at  this  time  arrived  from  Belfast,  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  with  word  that  General  Nugent  was  apprized  of  our 
intention.*  M'Cracken  then  told  us  that  he  could  make 
no  farther  use  of  our  services,  and  after  many  words  of 
kindness  and  of  grief,  he  parted  with  us,  and  bid  us  think 
no  more  of  following  him.  AVhile  we  were  looking  sorrow- 
fully after  him,  as  he  was  going  away  to  get  some  place  of 
shelter  for  the  ladies,  it  being  then  late  in  the  evening,  he 
called  to  me  and  another  man,  and  said  he  had  one  more 
request  to  make,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain 

• One  of  the  ladies  was  Miss  Mary  M'Cracken,  the  sister  of  the 
fugitive  leader. 
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what  the  VVexfon.1  men  were  doing,  and  return  with  the  in- 
telligence to  him  as  speedily  as  possible ; but  before  we 
could  return  he  had  heard  of  their  defeat,  and  then,  cross- 
ing the  commons  of  Carrickfergus  for  Lame,  he  was  taken, 
and  suffered  death  in  Belfast  on  the  testimony  of  James 
Beck  and  John  Minnis.  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  was  the 
most  discerning  and  determined  man  of  all  our  Northern 
leaders,  and  by  his  exertion  chiefly  the  union  of  the  societies 
of  the  North  and  South  was  maintained. 

“His  memory  is  still  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  him.  Forty  winters  have  passed  over  it,  and  the 
green  has  not  gone  from  it 

“ I had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  many  of  our  leaders, 
but  none  of  those  I was  acquainted  with  resembled  each 
other  in  their  qualities  and  their  principles,  in  the  mild- 
ness of  their  manners,  their  attachment  to  their  country, 
their  forgetfulness  of  themselves,  their  remembrance  of  the 
merits  of  others,  their  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  their 
fearlessness,  as  did  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  and  Robert  Em- 
met.” 

Having  given  the  account  of  the  Battle  of  Antrim  by 
one  who  took  a far  more  active  part  in  it  than  might  be 
inferred  from  his  narrative,  in  which  all  mention  of  his 
own  exploits  is  carefully  omitted,  I now  proceed  to  give 
a verbal  account  which  I received  from  a gentleman 
who  took  a leading  part  on  the  other  side.  On  the 
subject  of  the  capture  of  William  Orr,  a few  words  will 
show  the  side  on  which  his  services  and  sympathies 
were  enlisted. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Chichester  Macartney,  Vicar  of 
Belfast  (son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Macartney,  of  Antrim), 
states  that  his  father  was  a magistrate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Antrim  for  some  years  preceding  1797.  He 
had  received  information  of  William  Orr  having  ad- 
ministered an  unlawful  oath  to  two  soldiers,  and 
issued  a warrant  for  his  apprehension.  Orr  kept  out 
of  the  way,  and  in  September,  1797,  Dr.  Macartney 
being  obliged  to  go  to  England,  his  son.  Vicar  of  Bel- 
fast, hearing  that  Orr’s  father  was  dying,  and  that 
William  Orr  would  be  likely  to  be  at  home,  mentioned 
the  circumstances  to  an  officer,  who  accompanied  him 
to  the  father’s  house  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
surrounded  the  house  with  soldiers,  but  William  Orr 
was  not  to  be  found.  At  length,  on  searching  an  out- 
house, he  was  discovered  in  an  oatbin — taken,  and 
committed  to  jail. 

After  his  conviction.  Dr.  Macartney  set  off  for  Dub- 
lin and  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Camden,  succeeded 
in  getting  him  respited  twice,  and  strongly  pleaded  for  a 
pardon  for  him.  The  judge  who  tried  William  Orr  was 
present  on  the  last  occasion,  and  said  in  Lord  Camden’s 
presence : “Mr.  Macartney,  if  you  can  lay  your  hand 
upon  your  heart  and  say  you  do  not  think  the  evidence 


was  sufficient  to  convict  the  man,  I will  recommend 
his  Excellency  to  respite  him.”  Dr.  Macartney  could 
not  do  this,  and  the  execution  took  place. 

William  Orr  was  looked  upon  as  a person  of  singularly 
great  and  noble  qualities.  The  fact  is,  he  was  a man  of 
very  moderate  abilities,  athletic  in  his  frame,  active  and 
a sporting  character  among  his  class.  His  brother 
Samuel  was  a man  of  great  muscular  strength,  noted 
for  his  prowess  in  party  feuds.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  led  a party  to  an  attack  on  a place  where  Mr. 
Macartney  was  posted,  and  had  been  repulsed  by  a few 
shots. 

Before  the  engagement  commenced  at  Antrim,  some 
houses  had  been  set  fire  to  by  the  military.  The 
smoke  which  issued  from  them  caused  one  of  the  rebel 
columns,  then  on  its  way  from  Ballyclare  to  Antrim,  to 
halt  for  an  hour,  whereby  the  king’s  troops  had  time  to 
bring  up  the  guns,  and  were  just  crossing  the  Masserene 
bridge  with  them,  as  the  head  of  the  rebel  column  entered 
the  town.  They  came  forward  with  great  spirit  and  steadi- 
ness, but  when  the  canister-shot  took  effect  and  many  were 
killed,  they  broke  rapidly.  They  commenced  the  attack  in 
a disciplined  manner,  with  a band  of  music  playing  “ The 
Lass  of  Richmond  Hill.”  They  did  not  appear  to  have 
any  special  commander,  but  four  or  five  of  their  officers 
were  dressed  in  green  uniforms. 

The  Belfast  rebel  directory  had  arranged  to  attack  at 
midnight,  but  this  was  communicated  to  General 
Nugent ; consequently  the  rebels  were  taken  completely 
by  surprise  when,  considering  themselves  in  possession 
of  the  town,  reinforcements  of  military  arrived  to  the 
amount  of  three  thousand  men.  The  dragoons  charged 
boldly,  they  were  driven  from  the  town,  and  a large  body 
of  rebels  waiting  outside  were  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces.  They  thus  lost  upwards  of  five  hundred  men. 
After  their  defeat,  the  Monaghan  militia  arrived  and 
plundered  them.  At  the  action  in  Randalstown  the 
rebels  lost  about  four  hundred  men,  whilst  the  Ballin- 
derry  yeomanry  suffered  a great  loss,  and  the  army  three 
officers  and  a large  number  of  rank  and  file. 

(To  BE  Continued.) 


OBITUARY. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  two 
sympathisers  with  our  literary  work.  Mr.  T.  Sutton,  a 
young  Wexford  man  resident  in  Southampton,  worked 
steadily  in  securing  subscribers  for  us,  having  been 
entrnsted  with  that  work  by  his  friend  and  comrade, 
Mac  Fingal,  who  writes  to  tell  us  of  his  early  death  and 
burial  in  an  alien  land. 

Miss  Edith  Browne,  of  Donaghmore,  Co.  Tyrone, 
was  one  who  lived  quietly,  and  apart  from  political 
life,  but  who  expressed  to  us  a deep  and  steadfast  love 
for  Ireland  and  Ireland’s  cause.  Only  a few  days 
before  her  death  we  were  the  recipients  of  a letter,  in 
which  she  told  how  much  she  looked  forward  to 
receiving  the  Shan.  This  letter  we  preserve  In 
Memoriam. 
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Ere  ’98  Comes  Round. 
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“ Oh,  may  we  stand,  a dauntless  band 
Of  friends  to  Freedom  plighted. 

O’er  martyrs’  graves  in  muster  grand. 

For  Ireland’s  sake,  United.” 


CH  will  be  the  sincere  prayer  of  every 
heart  that  truly  loves  Old  Ireland  the 
world  over,  and  surely  the  longing  is  not 
to  be  in  vain.  The  blight  of  dissension 
that  has  fallen  upon  wrangling  politicians 
is  not  to  fall  upon  the  men  who  dare 
to  dream  of  freedom,  the  men  who  should  know  no 
foe  but  the  foreigner,  and  who  should  concentrate  all 
their  efforts  to  contesting  his  hateful  sway.  In  every 
Irishman,  whatever  be  his  politics,  we  must  see  a friend, 
a brother,  till  he  refuses  to  join  with  us  in  honouring  the 
heroic  Dead.  If  any  there  are  who  in  the  coming  months 
will  try  to  use  this  occasion  to  their  own  advantage 
solely,  who  will  be  found  clamouring  for  places  of  power 
and  control,  or  attempting  to  deal  unfairly  with  their 
fellow  Irishmen,  be  sure  that  such  men  will  lose  for  ever 
and  ever  by  the  verdict  of  the  Irish  race  their  pretensions 
to  the  aim  and  the  character  of  patriots.  There  was 
never  a time  in  the  lengthened  era  of  our  country’s  sub- 
jection when  self-sacrifice,  devotion,  and  union  amongst 
her  sons  were  more  urgently  called  for  or  more  certain  of 
glorious  results.  Now  or  never  our  Union  for  the  sake  of 
Ireland  must  be  accomplished  ; now  or  never  we  must 
decide  whether  we  are  to  lift  up  our  voices  in  one  grand 
chorus  of  acclamation  and  defiance,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a listening  world  declare  our  determination 
To  Make  Ireland  a Nation  Yet. 

If  the  Centenary  of  ’98  is  to  go  by  and  the  men  of 
Ireland  are  still  found  sulking  apart,  or  still  worse, 
closing  in  deadly  fratricidal  struggles,  believe  me,  our 
country’s  doom  is  sealed ; she  will  be  a slave  and 
deservedly  a slave  for  ever.  Patriotism  has  fled 
for  ever  from  our  midst,  honour  is  abandoned,  hope  is 


lost,  if  by  the  graves  of  our  forefathers  who  died  for 
Ireland  on  scaffold  or  battlefield  we  cannot  join  hands 
and  vow  to  try  at  least  to  live  and  strive  for  her. 
Think  of  it,  factionists,  who  are  quarrelling  for  the  lead 
(as  if  that  were  anything)  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  ; think  of  it,  factionists,  who  are  engaged  in 
an  even  more  deplorable  quarrel  as  to  who  has  to  lead 
us  in  the  footsteps  of  the  United  Irishmen;  think  of 
the  centenary  of  their  death  struggle  being  made  by  us 
the  occasion  of  a tremendous  contest  all  over  Ireland 
and  abroad  as  to  who  has  best  right  to  blow  his  own 
trumpet  loudest  in  the  midst  of  disunited,  chaotic 
demonstrations  and  counter-demonstrations.  By  the 
hopes  we  have  of  freedom,  the  trust,  the  pride  we  have 
in  the  honour  of  our  race,  it  shall  not  be.  Let  the 
word  go  forth  from  north  to  south  that  Ireland  is  to 
organise,  to  make  ready.  Ready  for  what  ? For 
a union  of  Irishmen,  held  together  by  a bond  of  love  of 
country  and  a common  desire  to  honour  those  who 
were  faithful  unto  death. 

On  such  an  occasion  let  us  not  ask  any  man.  What 
are  your  politics  ? Let  us  not  address  ourselves  to  any 
political  organisation,  nor  enrol  men  under  our  Sun- 
burst banner,  as  Parnellites,  anti-Parnellites,  or  the 
like.  We  do  not  want  to  know  what  any  man  thinks 
of  Dillon,  or  Redmond,  or  Tim  Healy.  He  can  answer 
that  question  in  the  polling  booths,  but  the  questions  we 
want  him  to  answer  in  1898  are  these  : — “ What  do  you 
think  of  Wolfe  Tone?”  “What  do  you  think  of  the 
destiny  he  hoped  for  Ireland?”  “ What  do  you  think 
of  Robert  Emmet,  the  day  of  whose  nativity  was 
appointed  as  the  starting  point  for  these  celebrations?” 
Is  his  epitaph  to  be  written,  or  are  the  men  who  will 
dwell  after  us  on  the  green  fields  of  Erin  in  the  next 
century  to  hang  their  heads  for  shame  at  mention  of 
these  glorious  names?”  Let  us  have  to  these  vital 
questions  no  doubtful  answer ! Sons  of  Ireland,  fellow- 
countrymen,  brothers!  let  us  deal  justly,  patiently, 
trustfully  one  with  another,  and  live  and  die  worthily, 
as  the  successors  and  disciples  of  the  United  Irishmen. 

“ And  sure  I am  that  God  will  not  desert  dear  Innisfail, 

For  Freedom  yet  will  raise  her  head  triumphant  in  Kinsale  ; 

And  Cork  will  send  a mighty  host,  determined,  tried,  and  true, 

And  Waterford  forget  that  e’er  this  foreign  yoke  she  knew.” 

It  was  a Munster  man,  surely,  who  wrote  the  ballad  I 
quote  from,  for  he  promises  for  his  own  end  of  Ireland 
only,  but  in  the  name  of  warlike  Ulster,  in  the  name  of 
courtly  Connaught,  in  the  name  of  Leinster,  too,  surely 
we  can  speak  and  promise  that  they  will  not  fail  at  the 
gathering. 

Notice  to  our  Agents. — The  issue  of  our  March 
number  was  purposely  delayed,  as  we  were  anxious  to 
secure  for  our  subscribers  abroad  a report  of  the  ’98 
Centenary  meeting.  For  the  future  we  will  publish  on 
the  first  Monday  in  the  month,  as  this  change  will 
ensure  greater  regularity.  Next  publishing  day  is 
therefore  April  5th. — Editor. 
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Notes  and  N ews. 



“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 

“ 1 will  go  to  the  lonely  gravey.ird, 

Near  the  pleasant  fields  of  Kildare, 

And  pray  for  my  chief  and  my  hero, 

Young  Tone,  who  is  sleeping  there  ; 

I will  go  to  gloomy  Thomas  Street, 

Where  gallant  Robert  died. 

And  to  the  grim  St.  Michan’s, 

Where  the  ‘Brothers’  sleep  side  by  side ; 

I will  go  to  where  the  heroes 
Of  the  Celts  are  laid. 

And  chant  a Misereré 
For  the  souls  of  the  mighty  dead.” 

N the  City  Hall  of  Dublin  on  Emmet’s  Day,  March  4th, 
an  assemblage  of  Irish  Nationalists  met  together  to 
take  the  first  steps  towards  preparing  for  the  celebration 
of  the  ’98  Centenary.  The  Young  Ireland  League, 
Dublin,  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  initiative  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  and  rightly  so.  Since 
its  formation,  this  body  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
freedom ; it  has  held  wisely  aloof  from  the  fray  of  party  politics, 
and  led  young  Irishmen  in  marshalled  pilgrimage  to  the  graves 
of  patriots  and  martyrs;  to  the  last  resting  place  of  Owen  Roe 
O’Neill  in  Cavan,  of  the  Fenian  men  in  Glasnevin,  and  to  the 
green  grave  of  Wolfe  Tone,  in  Bodenstown  churchyard.  In  the 
Irish  capital  there  is  no  society  which  could  so  well  have  formed  a 
nucleus  for  the  great  Nationalist  committee  which  is  to  arrange 
for  the  centenary  of  ’98,  and  as  the  League,  in  a fair  and  im- 
partial spirit,  invited  the  co-operation  of  Nationalists  without 
distinction  of  party,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  throughout  Ireland, 
active  local  committees  should  set  to  work  to  organise  the 
people  and  arouse  enthusiasm.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
proposal  of  amendments  to  the  resolutions  at  the  City  Hall 
meeting  cast  a chill  over  the  audience.  As  the  Northern 
delegates  were  prominent  and  insistent  in  supporting  the 
amendment,  it  is  for  this  paper,  which  .is  their  organ,  to 
explain  their  action.  In  our  opinion  it  would  have  been  well 
if  the  public  meeting  had  been  prefaced  by  a preliminary 
<onsultation,  at  which  the  speakers  to  the  resolutions  could  have 
been  present,  and  the  resolutions  there  subject  to  final  amend- 
ment. The  proposals  could  then  have  gone  before  the  meeting 
without  risk  of  contentious  discussion.  As  it  was,  the  few 
provincial  delegates  arrived  in  Dublin  shortly  before  the  meet- 
ing, to  find  their  support  was  expected  to  a set  of  resolutions  in 
which  no  provision  was  made  for  the  representation  of  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  executive.  There  was  no  time  to  consult  with 
the  members  of  the  Provisional  Committee.  A Mr.  J.  K. 
Bracken,  of  Templemore,  Tipperary,  Miss  A.  L.  Milligan  and 
Mr.  H.  Dobbin,  Belfast,  felt  it  necessary  to  move  an  amend- 
ment proposing  the  postponment  of  the  election  of  office-bearers 
and  permanent  executive,  till  Ireland  had  been  organised  into 
iocal  committees,  each  entitled  to  send  delegates  to  a National 


Convention  to  be  held  later  on.  This  amen<lment  was  lost 
owing,  we  believe,  to  a feeling  on  the  part  of  those  present  that 
the  [movers  of  it  were  attempting  to  obstruct  the  foundation 
of  a committee  with  a view  to  giving  a parliamentary  party 
a hold  over  the  movemeot.  That  the  amendment  was 
necessary,  and  its  movers  justified,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  provisional  committee  added  a clause  to  the  third 
resolution,  according  to  which  every  local  committee  formed 
will  be  represented  on  the  central  executive  by  its  president 
and  secretary.  This  is  fair  and  square,  and  with  this  principle 
of  representation  granted,  North  and  South  can  go  to  work  to 
organise  ’98  committees.  Again  we  repeat  that  it  is  a pity  this 
concession  was  not  made  before  the  meeting,  as  the  occasion 
w’as  one  on  which  one  could  have  heard  sound  National  doctrine 
preached  in  terms  of  stirring  eloquence.  There  were  many 
there  fit  to  do  it,  but  they  were  thinking  less  of  demonstration 
than  organisation.  Their  aim  was  not  to  win  over  the  audience 
to  sympathy,  for  all  there  were  imbued  with  one  desire — 
namely,  to  prepare  to  do  fitting  honour  to  the  men  of ’98.  They 
needed  not  to  be  stirred  up  nor  excited,  nor  to  have  the 
futility  of  latter  day  Parliamentarian  action  proven  to  them, 
but  they  needed  to  take  deliberate  counsel  together,  and  to  lay 
a safe  basis  for  all  future  work.  Therefore,  oh ! orators  most 
eloquent,  who  spout  so  plentifully  on  the  platforms  of  any 
party ; who  talk  of  freedom  when  you  mean  a different  sort  of 
English  rule,  of  Ireland  a Nation,  when  you  mean  Ireland  a 
pacified  province,  despise  not  that  gathering  in  the  City  Hall 
as  dull  and  tedious.  The  men  who  mustered  at  it  were  stern 
of  purpose,  and  as  for  the  result  of  their  deliberations, 

You’ll  read  it  yet  in  History,  says  Rory  of  the  Hill. 

Let  us  describe  the  scene;  You  came  in  the  wind  and  rain 
to  the  portal  of  the  City  Hall,  under  the  shadow  of  Dublin 
Castle,  and  not  far  from  the  "sacred  spots  where  brave  Lord 
Edward  fought  for  his  life,  and  Emmet  died  a felon’s 
death  for  Ireland.  You  came  into  a spacious  carpeted 
room,  and  sank  into  an  easy  chair.  Dan  O’Connell  and 
Thomas  Sexton,  Dwyer  Cray,  and  other  notable  Lord 
Mayors,  glorified  by  oil  paint,  beamed  down  from  their 
heavily  moulded  gilt  frames.  At  the  head  of  the  room,  but  not 
in  the  Mayoral  chair  sat  Mr.  John  O’Leary,  looking  like  Merlin, 
exceedingly  sage  and  occasionally  rather  awe  inspiring.  We 
remembered  that  it  was  not  only  the  centenary  of  ’98,  but 
the  half  century  of  ’48  that  was  to  be  celebrated  next 
year,  and  that  here  was  a ’48  man  presiding  over  us 
one  who  had  kept  the  true  faith  through  fifty  long  years, 
and  who  was  here  to-night  to  inspire  us  by  his  example,  and  to 
make  most  of  us  feel  young  and  untried,  and  utterly  insigni- 
ficant, and  we  felt  moreover  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  spout,  when  we  recollected  all  the  severe  things  he 
has  said  of  rhetoricians,  even  of  Waterford’s  darling,  T.  F. 
Magher.  We  wondered  moreover  how  a brass  band  had  the 
temerity  to  play  up  outside,  evidently  for  our  edification,  when 
we  remembered  all  the  scornful  things  our  chairman  has  said 
of  all  such  as  blow  bugles  and  beat  drums.  Right,  left,  and 
front  of  John  O’Leary  sat  various  interesting  people.  All  of 
them  joined  the  general  committee,  whether  they  wanted  to  or 
not,  according  to  the  first  resolution,  and  some  of  them  became 
members  of  the  Executive  Council.  There  was  one  name  not 
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on  any  of  the  lists,  and  we  wondered  at  the  omission,  wondered 
so  much  that  we  lost  all  awe  of  the  white-bearded  chairman 
and  all  the  myrmidons  around  him,  and  were  even  able  to  assume 
an  air  of  severity  towards  them  in  asking  why  there  was 
No  Mention  of  James  Stephens. 

We  remembered  how  fifty  years  back  from  this  latter  ’98  he 
had  “run  the  outlaw’s  wild  career”  upon  the  felon’s  track  with 
Michael  Doheny,  after  the  failure  of  Ballingarry.  We  remem- 
bered how  he  was  the  first  man  in  Ireland  since  the  former  ’98 
to  take  up  Wolfe  Tone’s  work,  and  to  do  it  in  Wolfe  Tone’s 
way.  We  began  to  consider  that  in  another  fifty  years  people 
might  be  assembling  in  Dublin  to  organise  a monument  in  his 
memory,  and  we  concluded  that  a little  honour  shown  him  when 
living  would  be  more  to  him  in  his  old  age  than  statues  of 
marble  in  the  years  to  come.  We  trust  that  our  remonstrance 
will  bear  fruit,  and  that  the  first  work  of  the  Council  will  be  to 
elect  James  Stephens  honorary  president  of  that  general 
committee,  which  is  to  be  so  large  that  it  will  never  be  called 
on  to  meet  in  the  City  Hall  or  any  other  hall,  but  which  will  be 
widespread  over  the  Irish  land  from  the  centre  to  the  sea. 
Stephens  has  presided  over  sotnething  else  in  his  day,  some- 
thing even  vaster  than  this  centenary  committee,  and  there 
were  men  in  the  City  Hall  who  should  not  have  forgotten. 
What  was  achieved  by  the  Meeting. 

The  centenary  celebration  movement  is  now  fairly  afloat.  It 
is  the  duty  of  all  Irishmen  to  enter  into  it  with  enthusiasm,  and 
to  organise  their  own  districts,  forming  local  committees,  and 
to  spread  information  and  arouse  public  interest.  Every  local 
committee  has  the  right  of  representation  on  the  central 
executive  by  two  members,  and  before  many  months,  by  which 
time  we  trust  the  country  will  be  organised,  a second  public 
meeting,  or  rather  convention,  of  the  members  of  the  general 
committee  and  delegates  from  local  committees  will  be  held  in 
Dublin.  Local  committees  should  be  formed,  especially  in 
places  connected  with  the  immortal  struggle  of  1798,  the  spots 
which  will  be  visited  next  year  by  pilgrims  in  thousands,  nay 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  America,  Great  Britain,  and  abroad. 
The  men  of  Wexford,  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Dublin,  should  be 
ready  and  enrolled  to  muster  on  the  battlefields  of  the  province 
of  Leinster,  on  the  occasion  of  great  National  demonstrations. 
They  must  have  banners  ready  to  be  upheld  in  vast  processions, 

and  bands  well  prepared  to  play  stirring  and  suitable  tunes,  like 
the  “Boys  of  Wexford,”  “The  Memory  of  the  Dead.”  “The 
Wearing  of  the  Green,”  and  last,  but  not  least,  “The  Shan  Van 
Vocht.” 

Let  Cork  and  Munster  generally  remind  the  Irish  race  how 
many  true  United  men  hailed  from  the  South,  not  forgetting 
that  Robert  Emmet  and  his  brother,  though  Dublin  born, 
were  of  Munster  extraction,  and  that  though  the  United  move- 
ment literally  began  in  Belfast  and  the  N orth,  its  beginning  there 
was  largely  due  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Ulster  Presbyterians 
with  a Cork  man,  Thomas  Russell.  Bantry  Bay  will  be  the 
most  notable  place  on  the  Munster  coast  to  be  visited  for  its 
’98  associations  ; in  Connaught,  Killala  and  the  battlefields  of 
Humbert,  and  in  Ulster,  the  battlefields  of  Antrim,  Saintfield, 
and  Ballynahinch,  and  in  North-West  Ulster  Lough  Swilly, 
the  scene  of  the  fight  on  board  the  Hoche,  and  Wolfe  Tone’s 
arrest. 

Foreign  Affairs. 

England  stands  declared  before  the  world  as  the  ally  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Mohammedan,  the  assailant  of  a Christian  people 
fighting  for  freedom.  Where  is  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades,  which, 


in  the  the  so-called  Dark  Ages,  leagued  hosts  of  men,  whose  vow 
was  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  infidel  ? Now  after 
centuries  of  enlightenment  the  “Christian”  powers  are  in  a. 
league  to  strike  down  the  gallant  Greek  nation,  which  has  been 
the  first  to  defy  the  murderer  of  Armenian  women  and  children. 
Even  some  of  our  Northern  Unionists  are  in  revolt  against 
this  policy,  and  are,  perhaps,  sad  and  ashamed  that  Ireland, 
should  be  linked  in  infamy  with  Christian  England. 


Teacht  Naomh  Phadraic  go  h-Eirinn. 

Prize  Essay  by  John  Ward,  Killybegs, 

Co.  Donegal. 

EIR  an  chuid  is  mó  de  na  scan  staruidhibh  gur  i n-Alcluith, 
i n-Albain,  an  áit  a d-tuggan  siad  Dilinbréatan  air  anois  a 
rugadh  Naomh  Pádraic.  Deir  sé  féin  gur  i m-Bonabhain 
a rugadh  é agus  sileann  móran  daoineadh  gur  b’-ionnan  an 
ait  sin  agus  Beulabhain  (Boulogne)  anns  an  Fhráinc.  Righneadh 
priosilnach  de  nuair  a bhi  sé  sé  blíadhna  deug  dhe  aois  agus 
dioladh  é le  Miolcho,  ceannphort  i n-Dalriada,  le  bheith  'na  thrailf 
aige.  Chuir  an  fear  so  a g-aireachas  caoiridhe  agus  muca  é.  D 
fhulaing  sé  móran  cruadtban  agus  anró  air  feadh  na  só  m-bliadhan 
a chaith  sé  aig  an  obair  so,  amuigh  air  na  sléibhtibh  faoi  shioc 
agus  sneachta,  faoi  fhearthainn  agus  gaoith.  Deir  sé  féin  linn 
gur  anns  an  am  so  a d’fhoghluim  sé  Dia  do  ghrádhughadh  agus  do 
mholadh.  Bhi  a mhaighistir  cruaidh-chroidheach  agus  doiligh  a 
shásúghadh  agus  chuireadh  sé  móran  oibre  roimhe  Phádraic  le 
le  deanadh,  acht  'na  dheigh  sin  agus  eile,  fuair  sé  faill  Dia  do 
ghuidhe  ceud  uair  anns  an  la  agus  ceud  uair  'san  oidhche,  de 
gheimhreadh  agus  de  shamradh.  Fa  dheireadh  na  se  m-bliadhain 
righne  sé  briongloid  go  rabh  long  aig  feitheamh  air,  fa  tbuairim 
dha  cheud  mile  air  suibhal  ua,  le  na  thabhairt  ann  a thire  féin  agus 
gur  bh'  é toil  Dé  é imtheacht. 

Nuair  a fuair  sé  é féin  'sa  bhaile  righne  sé  suas  a inntinn  a bheith 
’na  shagart  agus  chaith  sé  ocht  m-bliadhna  i g-colaisde  aig 
foghluim,  faoi  Naomh  Mhairtín,  fear  muinteardha  dho  fein. 
Fa  an  am  so  chonnarcas  do  oidhche  amháin  n-aisling,  go  d-tainic 
fear  chuige  le  móran  de  litreacaibh  agus  é scriobhtha  i g-ceann  aca, 
■'  Guth  na  n-Eireannach  ” agus  shaoil  se  nuair  a bhi  sé  aig 
leigheadh  nios  fuide  go-g-cualaidh  sé  an  iomad  daoineadh  aig 
scairtidh  air,  a theacht  air  ais  go  h-Eirinn  agus  cómhnuidhe  a 
dheanadh  ann  a measg.  Spreag  a chroidhe  é gur  0 Dhie  thainic 
an  taisbeanadh  so  agus  ó sin  amach  chuir  se  roimhe  fein  solus  an 
fhior-chreidimh  a thabhairt  go  h-Eirinn  agus  grádh  Dé  a lasadh  i 
g-croidhthibh  na  n-daoineadh  a bhi  go  d ti  sin  ’na  b-paganaigibh. 
ludeigh  an  ollmhnghadh  a bhi  riachtanach  a dheanadh  thug  sé 
cuairt  air  an  Roimh  agus  righneadh  easboc  dhe  ann.  Thug  an 
Pápa  bheannacht  do  agus  cead  a theacht  go-h-Eirinn  leis  an 
chreideamh  Chriosdamhail  a theagasg  ameasg  muintire  na  tire  so. 
Nior  éirigh  mio-thapadh  air  bith  dho  fhein  no  do  na  cléirchibh  a 
bhi  leis  air  a d-turus  fairge  go  dearn  siad  cnan  agus  caladh-phort 
aig  Inbhir  De.  an  taobh  6 dheas  de  Bhaile-Atha-Cliath.  Ni  leig- 
feadh  daoine  na  h-aite  sin  doibhthe  fadchómhnuidhe  a dheanadh 
ann  a measg  agus  b'eigin  doibh  imtheacht  air  fairge  air  ais.  Bhi 
Pádraic  agus  a chuideachta  tursach  sáruighthe  agus  bhain  siad 
fuibhthe  air  oilean  bheag  go  dearn  siad  a sgithiste.  ’Na  dheigh 
sin  chur  siad  isteach  a d-tir,  aig  Magh-Innis,  i g-condaidh  an 
Duin,  agus  chur  Diocho,  an  taoiseach  a bhi  ds  ceann  na  h-aite  sin, 
failte  mhdr  roimpe  agus  thionntuigh  se  fein  aeus  a theaglach  a bheith 
'aa  g-Criostaidhibh.  Thug  se  sgiobol  do  Phádraic  le  teach-pobaij 
a dheanadh  dhe  agus  indéigh  é a choisreacan  bhi  aifrionn  aca  ann 
an  uile  lá,  chomh  fad  agus  d’fhann  siad  anns  an  ait.  Sabha^ 
Phadraic  a tugadh  air  an  teach-pobail  sin  agus  Saul  is  ainm  do’n 
ait  ann  a rabh  se  go  d-ti  an  la  indiii. 
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William  Smith  O’Brien. 

[continued.] 


IX. 

E need  present  no  consecutive  account  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  attempt  at 
insutrcction  in  1848’.  Those  circumstances 
are  narrated  in  detail  in  books  which  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  young  Irishman  who  has  intelligence 
and  education  sufficient  to  allow  of  his  reading  anything  at 
all— namely,  Gavan  Duffy’s  “ Four  Years  of  Irish  History, 
Sequel  to  Young  Ireland,”  John  Mitchel’s  “ Last  Conquest,” 
and  Michael  Doheny’s  “Felon’s  Track.” 

Apropos  of  reading  history,  let  me  recommend  the  plan 
which  I have  always  followed.  After  reading  a book  con- 
tinuously as  a narrative  on  first  forming  acquaintance  with 
it,  re-read  it  frequently  with  a special  purpose  in  view.  Take 
the  series  of  Young  Ireland  books  I have  mentioned  for  ex- 
ample, and  trace  through  them  the  career  of  Thomas  Davis 
as  long  as  he  is  a living  actor  in  the  events  of  the  era,  also 
trace  the  influence  of  his  work  and  principles  after  death. 
Take  Smith  O’Brien,  Mitchel,  Duffy,  any  other  you  chose, 
and  do  likewise.  By  this  process  you  will  discover  who 
were  the  men  whose  actions  decided  the  course  of  the  cen- 
tury’s history;  men  of  secondary  importance  will  sink  into 
their  true  place;  if  you  find  that  again  and  again  when  a 
crisis  arose  their  action  was  neutral  and  non-decisive.  Some 
men  you  find  occasionally  taking  the  lead,  and  finding  their 
place  in  history  by  one  bold,  decisive  act  or  utterance.  The 
truly  important  persons  in  history,  however,  are  those  whose 
influence  is  visible  at  every  juncture  as  long  as  life  lasts, 
who  cherish  a definite  aim  and  principle,  and  let  no  oppor- 
tunity slip  by  without  asserting  it.  Study  the  Young  Ire- 
land era  by  this  criterion,  and  you  will  find  that  the  essen- 
tial persons  in  the  drama  are  Thomas  Davis,  Finton  Lalor, 
and  William  Smith  O’Brien.  These  were  the  men  who  laid 
dowm  lines  for  the  guidance  of  their  nation  on  a steadfast 
and  enduring  basis;  all  the  others  in  that  brilliant  group 
were  subordinate,  orators,  historians,  propagandists,  a bril- 
liant band  of  true  patriots,  but  satellites  all  the  same. 

X. 

After  the  death  of  Davis,  and  before  the  death  of  O’Con- 
nell, whilst  he  was  not  as  yet  a revolutionist,  O’Brien  as- 
serted two  principles,  which  it  is  of  as  much  importance  for 
us  to  hold  nowadays  as  then.  In  fact  it  was  his  action  and 
pronouncements  on  these  points  and  the  acceptance  of  his 
opinion  that  led  to  the  creation  of  a National  Party  in  Ire- 
land, distinct  from  the  party  which  advocated  mere  repeal. 
Firstly,  he  recognised  the  fact  that  he  went  to  the  House 
of  Commons  to  look  after  the  interests  of  Ireland,  and  at 
a time  when  his  country  was  threatened  with  famine,  he 
positively  refused  to  sit  on  a Railway  Committee  in  accord- 


ance with  the  order  of  the  House.  'I'hrce  weeks’  imi)rison- 
ment  in  a cellar  of  St.  Stei)hen’s  was  the  result  of  this  con- 
temptuous action.  O’Connell  sat  on  the  Railway  Com- 
mittee, and  thus  for  the  first  time  there  was  a difference, 
though  not  yet  dissension,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Repealers. 
But  dissension  followed  swiftly. 

The  Tory  Government  went  out  of  office  in  the  summer 
of  ’46,  and  immediately  the  rumour,  soon  to  be  confirmed 
to  a certainty,  flew'  around  that  O’Connell  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Lord  John  Russell,  and  promised  the  suj)- 
port  of  the  Irish  party  to  the  Whigs  in  return  for  a pledge 
on  the  part  of  the  ministry  to  cany'  out  certain  reforms  l)e- 
fore  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  Repeal.  This  crisis 
has  had  an  exact  counterpart  in  late  years,  and  the  words  of 
warning  uttered  by  O’Brien  half  a century  ago  have  as  much 
force  and  truth  as  ever.  I quote  from  Gavan  Duffy’s  ac- 
count of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association,  held 
after  the  Whig  alliance  rumour  was  mooted. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  reading  a letter  from  O'Connell 
describing  the  opportqnities  a new  Government  would  have  to  con- 
ciliate the  Irish  people.  O’Brien  was  present,  and  spoke  at  great 
length,  with  all  the  unreserve  possible,  without  an  open  rupture. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  Whigs  or  their  concessions.  . . . He 

would  admit  the  Whigs  were  better  than  the  Tories,  but  they  were 
infinitely  more  dangerous.  They  would  attempt  to  undermine  the 
Repeal  cause  by  promises  of  good  measures  and  good  places.  The 
people  should  elect  Repealers  and  only  Repealers,  men  not  merely 
professing  that  faith,  but  members  of  the  Association,  selected  to 
serve  not  under  Lord  John  Russell  but  under  O'Connell.  After  a 
General  Election  they  might  hold  a confe.'ence  to  determine 
whether  they  would  best  serve  Ireland  by  going  to  London  or 
working  at  home.  If  they  went  to  London,  it  should  be  as  an 
independent  Irish  party. 

XL 

This  is  sound  doctrine.  Note  well  that  O’Brien  recog- 
nises that  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  not  chosen 
merely  as  Parliamentary  representatives.  It  may  be  their 
duty  to  go  to  Westminster  and  it  may  be  their  duty  to  re- 
fuse to  go  if  their  country’s  need  should  require  their  pre- 
sence. 

The  secession  of  the  Young  Irelanders  was  brought  about 
first  by  the  revolt  against  the  Whig  alliance,  second  by 
O’Connell  laying  it  down  as  an  essential  dogma  of  tire  Re- 
peal Association  that  physical  force  under  any  circumstan- 
ces was  unjustifiable.  In  remonstrance  to  this  dogma  the 
Young  Irelanders  talked  of  the  Volunteers  of  ’82,  and 
Meagher  delivered  his  famous  eulogy  of  the  sword.  John 
O’Connell  interrupted  this  oration  by  asserting  that 
Meagher  could  not  remain  a member  of  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation after  professing  such  sentiments.  Smith  O’Brien 
rose  and  interposed  to  claim  a hearing  for  Meagher,  and 
protested  against  the  anti-physical  force  dogma  being  made 
a sine  qua  non  of  Repeal  membership.  The  remonstrance 
was  made  in  calm  and  dignified  language,  and  when  John 
O’Connell  again  interrupted,  forbidding  Meagher  to  pro- 
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ceed,  O’Brien  rose  and  left  the  hall.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mitchel,  Meagher,  Gavan  Duffy,  and  a considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  meeting.  From  that  hour  there  was  a National 
party  and  a National  leader  in  Ireland  'distinct  from  O’Con- 
nellism,  which  held  as  an  essential  principle  non-alliance 
with  English  parties,  and  which  acknowledged  physical 
force  as  the  right  means  of  meeting  tyranny  should  moral 
suasion  be  defeated. 

The  organisation  formed  to  bring  the  country  into  line 
with  the  Young  Irelanders  became  known  to  history  as  the 
Confederation.  It  was  better  every  way  than  the  Repeal  As- 
sociation, and  the'‘Nation”  was  also  better  of  no  longer  being 
the  organ  of  the  “loyal”  Repealers.  But  as  yet  the  “Nation” 
was  far  from  being  the  organ  of  Revolution,  nor  did  the 
Confederates  meditate,  though  they  approved  it  as  a last 
resource.  Finton  Lalor  came  forward  at  the  founding  of 
the  new  organisation  to  advocate  higher  aims  and  stronger 
methods,  and  his  influence  fired  John  Mitchel  into  im- 
petuous action  and  utterance,  which  brought  about  his 
severance  from  the  “ Nation  ” and  the  foundation  of  the 
“ United  Irishman  ” as  a more  advanced  organ.  But  an 
event  moi^  potent  in  appeal  than  the  pens  of  Mitchel  and 
Lalor  roused  Ireland  with  a vengeance  at  the  dawning  of 
the  year  1848  to  a belief  that  Revolution  was  possible,  prac- 
ticable, and  should  be  chanced.  This  was  the  occurrence 
of  a successful  revolution  in  France. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Alice  L.  Milligan. 


Panamhaint  Le  Cong:namh. 

Fanamhaint  le  congnamh  6'n  bh  Prainc, 
Fanamhaint  le  congnamh  ó’n  Spáin, 

Na  daoine  d’  fhan 
Fad  6,  leis  sin, 

Fuair  siad  náire,  amháin  I 

Fanamhaint  le  congnamh  aris, 

Congnamh  6 ’Mericá, 

An  drong  anois 
T4  fanamhaint  leis 
Mo  ghráin  orra  go  bráth  I 

Is  mithid  fios  do  bheith 
Ag  gach  aon  amadán 
Nach  bhfuil  g4ir-faire 
Is  fiú  aon  aire, 

Acht  ceann,  Sinn  Féin  anythin  ! 

An  Chraoibhin  Aoibhinn. 


Translation — “Waiting  for  Help.” 

Waiting  for  help  from  France,  waiting  for  help  from  Spain : the 
people  who  waited  long  ago  for  that,  they  got  shame  only. 

Waiting  for  help  again,  help  from  America,  the  lot  who  are  now 
waiting  for  it,  my  disgust  for  ever  on  them. 

It  is  time  for  every  fool  to  have  knowledge  that  there  is  no 
watch-cry  worth’any  heed  but  one,  Ourselves  alone  / 


REVIEWS. 


Modern  Irish  Poets.  Yol.  II.  By  W.  J.  Paul. 

Belfast : W.  Mullan  & Son ; Dublin : M.  H. 

GiM  & Son. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  many 
familiar  names  in  this  volume,  which  is  selected  with 
Mr.  Paul’s  usual  judgment.  Our  young  townsman, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Mayne,  contributes  two  thoughtful  and 
clever  poems,  but  we  consider  a few  of  his  later  verses, 
published  in  Irish  National  Magazines  and  partaking 
of  a Celtic  tendency,  to  have  been  happier  efforts.  Mr. 
T.  C.  Murray,  of  Cork,  who  is  also  a contributor  to 
several  of  our  Nation,^!  papers,  is  represented  by  three 
very  sweet  and  touching  poems  — “My  Bouchal 
Machree,”  “Since  Maggie  Died”  and  “Dark  Niall 
Mor.”  Dr.  John  Todhunter,  whose  “Aghadoe  ” is  so 
well-known  and  much  admired,  is  here,  in  company 
with  Miss  Jane  Barlow,  Dr.  Annie  Patterson  and  our 
old  friend  of  the  Irish  Monthly,  Father  Matthew  Russell; 
and  Mr.  P.  J.  M‘Call  has  given  three  selections  from 
his  collection  of  verses,  published  some  time  ago,  to 
grace  the  volume.  We  trust  our  readers  will  encourage 
Mr.  Paul  in  his  praiseworthy  desire  to  bring  the  work 
of  so  many  of  our  Irish  writers  before  the  public.  The 
book  is  to  be  had  for  the  moderate  sum  of  half-a-crown. 


Irish  Ballad  Poetry.  Dublin  ; H.  M.  Gill  & Son. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  this  interesting  little 
book  of  ballads  from  the  publishers.  Its  cost  is  only 
threepence,  and  it  contains  selections  from  the  writings 
of  C.  J.  Kickham,  Gerald  Griffin,  T.  D.  Sullivan, 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  R.  D.  Joyce,  and  many  others  of  our 
National  poets.  It  is  a book  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Irish  boy  and  girl,  and  should  help  to 
counteract  the  introduction  of  English  music  hall  songs 
into  this  country.  With  the  sweet  ballads  of  our 
native  land — a large  number  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  this  collection  of  Gill  & Son — before  us,  our  National 
pride  ought  to  make  every  reader  study  them  and 
support  the  efforts  made  to  circulate  such  healthy 
literature. 


A Child’s  History  of  Ireland,  by  R.  Barry  O’Brien. 
Fisher  Unwin,  London.  In  noticing  this  book  we  think 
it  well  and  instructive  to  make  a “review  of  reviews.” 
It  is  a sign  of  the  times  that  the  reviewers  in  such 
widely  differing  papers  as  “United  Ireland,”  and  the 
“Belfast  News-Letter”  agree  in  considering  this  history 
to  be  worthy  of  all  praise.  We  especially  hope  that  the 
readers  of  the  Belfast  Orange  organ  will  act  on  the  re- 
commendation of  that  paper  and  set  their  young  ones  to 
study  the  story  of  Ireland’s  sorrow  and  glory  as  told  by 
this  brilliant  writer. 
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To  Young  Irishmen. 

Oh  ! Men,  Young  Men  of  Ireland,  who  lift  your  heads  so  high. 
While  fire  of  deep  resolve  doth  flash  from  each  defiant  eye  ; 
With  Celtic  courage  welling,  each  manly  heart  aglow, 

Albeit,  each  bosom  bursting  for  Banbha’s  bitter  woe. 

Young  Men,  Young  Men  of  Eirinn,  who  love  your  motherland. 
At  manhood’s  stern  tribunal  I dare  you  take  your  stand. 

And  answer  to  the  charge  I bring,  a charge  of  blackest  shame. 
Or  walk  ye  forth  with  fallen  heads  and  a dishonoured  name. 

Of  years,  long  thousands  are,  since  in  a sunny  Eastern  land, 
God  gave  our  Scythian  fathers  a tongue  both  rich  and  grand, 

A tongue  that  had  no  equal  betwi.xt  the  ends  of  earth. 

The  most  terrible  in  battle,  most  playful  tongue  in  mirth. 

The  loftiest  tongue  in  scorn,  the  lowliest  in  prayer, 

The  fiercest  tongue  in  anger,  most  soothing  tongue  in  care. 
Most  scathing  tongue  in  satire,  and  sweetest  tongue  in  love. 
The  mellowest  tongue  e’er  floated  on  Music’s  wings  above  ! 
From  Ollamhs’  lips,  dim  ages  since,  round  Tara’s  council  board, 
In  mellifluous  Gaelic  accents  rich  streams  of  wisdom  poured ; 
In  it  the  Fianna’s  victor  shout  rose  o’er  our  ancient  land 
And  Oisin  poured  the  deathless  lay  of  that  renowned  band ; 
The  rugged  hills  of  Antrim,  when  the  shepherd  Patrick  trod. 
For  Eire  in  its  thrilling  tones  he  pleaded  with  his  God  ; 

When  lorn  Columba  turned  his  gaze  to  Ireland  far  and  long. 
To  it  his  bursting  heart  went  out  in  anguished  Gaelic  song. 

What  time  o’er  Clontarf’s  crimsoned  field  Brian’s  wild  Abu  ! 
arose,  [slogan  froze. 

Seven  times  seven  thousand  Northmen’s  hearts  that  Gaelic 
And  white-lipped  Saxons  cursed  that  cry  the  day  of  the  Yellow 
Ford, 

On  foreign  fields  long  after,  it  paled  the  English  horde  ; 

But  ah  ! and  then  to  hear  it  were,  sure,  delirious  joy  ! 

When  that  awful  knell  rang  down  the  slope  of  blood-bathed 
Fontenoy  ; [they  fell ! 

Their  very  hearts  did  cease  to  pulse — they  reeled — they  fled — 
And  quivering  lips  in  Limerick  told  “ IVe  are  ’vengdd  well ! ” 

When  Abram  walked  the  earth  this  tongue  with  manhood’s 
vigour  shook,  [crook ; 

'Twas  waxing  old  when  Moses  bore  the  Midian  shepherd’s 
Of  years  and  garnered  treasures  it  bent  beneath  the  load. 
When  a burdened  God-man  staggered  up  Calv’ry’s  cruel  road  . 

The  four  great  empires  rise  and  grow,  this  wond’rous  tongue 
hath  seen, 

And  the  waves  of  Time  engulf  them  in  tbe  Ocean  of  Has-Been  1 
And  this,  this  glorious  heritage,  ah,  God  ! we’ve  put  away. 

And  taken  us  an  upstart  thing  that  blossomed  yesterday  ! 

Young  Men,  Young  Men  of  Ireland,  low,  low,  our  heads  be 
hung  1 

The  meanest  brand  of  slavery  is  burnt  upon  the  tongue! 

Is  there  on  all  our  green  hillsides  a single  foot  of  sod 

But  with  our  martyred  fathers’  blood  in  our  cause  reeked  to 
God  ? 

To  Thee  I turn,  and  supplicate.  How  long,  O Lord,  how  long 
On  once-loved  Eiré  will  Thy  hand  lay  this  most  cutting  thong? 
When  shall  our  sins  atonéd  be  ? when  shall  our  glad  eyes  see 
Fair  Ireland’s  sons  in  tongue  and  soul,  Gaelic,  unbranded, 
FREE ! Mac. 


James  Clarence  Mang^an. 

ETWEEN  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  this 
century  a strange  and  somewhat  fantastic 
figure  was  wont  to  haunt  the  streets  of 
Dublin  like  an  unquiet  spectre. 

The  figure  was  shabby  in  the  extreme  and 
very  oddly  habilitated.  It  was  that  of  a man  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  who,  though  seemingly  in 
the  depth  of  indigence,  bore  upon  his  features  unmistak- 
able marks  of  natural  refinement.  He  was  attired  in  a 
threadbare  suit,  with  an  old  and  very  short  blue  cloak 
so  tightly  clasping  his  shoulders  as  to  hamper  the 
movements  of  his  arms.  He  wore  a curious  broad- 
leafed,  steepled-crowned  head-covering  so  dilapidated  as 
to  suggest  that  it  had  been  filched  from  some  doomed 
effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes.  He  carried  an  unshapely  um- 
brella under  his  arm,  and  steered  his  way  through  the 
crowd  apparently  in  some  intuitive  fashion  of  his  own, 
for  he  did  not  seem  to  see  anyone  in  his  path. 

His  dreamful  eyes  with  their  rapt,  far  away  look  were 
a remarkable  feature.  They  were  of  the  most  intense 
blue  colour — a kind  of  deep  violet.  Men’s  eyes  have 
seldom  been  like  those  of  this  strange  being,  whom  no 
one  seemed  to  take  any  particular  note  of,  except, 
perhaps,  to  stare  at  in  wondering  contempt.  One  man 
who  saw  him  in  his  later  days  of  shattered  health,  has 
left  it  on  record  that  the  bloodless  pallor  of  his  face, 
contrasted  with  the  wonderful  blue  eyes,  produced  an 
impression  on  his  mind  which  never  faded. 

He  was  of  medium  height  and  slenderly  built.  His 
face  was  emaciated,  worn  and  colourless.  His  thin  grey 
hair  fell  over  a brow  which  was  large  and  finely  shaped. 
He  stooped  slightly  and  never  glanced  to  right  or  to  left 
as  he  stole  along. 

He  was  then  unknown,  poverty-stricken  and  slowly 
sinking  into  the  power  of  intemperate  habits.  The  man 
was  doomed. 

Who  was  this  strange,  ghostly,  shabby  individual  ? 
One — as  it  proved — not  altogether  formed  to  be  forgotten 
or  passed  over  in  careless  silence.  The  man  was 
Clarence  Mangan,  Ireland’s  best  and  truest  poet. 

The  contrast  between  the  intellectual  and  the  physical 
man  is  sometimes  painfully  striking.  Clarence  Mangan 
possessed  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  brains  of  his 
time,  and  was  unmistakably  gifted  with  that  intuitive, 
' indefinable  quality,  or  combination  of  qualities,  which, 
for  lack  of  more  eract  definition,  we  call  genius.  He 
was  a man  of  rare  scholarly  attainments,  proficient  in 
many  languages,  and  with  a fine  innate  feeling  for  pure 
art  in  literature. 

Yet  his  works  are  little  known  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
reading  public.  In  England  his  name  is  probably  as 
little  familiar  as  that  of  Tennyson  is  to  the  southern  and 
western  peasants  of  Ireland.  But  among  these  very 
peasants  the  songs  of  Mangan,  with  those  of  Davis  and 
Callanan,  still  keep  alive  a glimmer  of  the  old  patriotic 
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flame,  and  awaken  a sense  of  their  actual  position  as  a 
people.  With  these  poets  they  breathe  again  as  men  of 
a separate  and  distinct  nation,  and  feel  a glow  of  proud 
consciousness  of  the  bright  and  great  past  which  is  still 
their  inalienable  possession.  It  is  something  for  them 
to  know  that  Ireland  has  at  least  made  her  own  songs 
(which  have,  perhaps,  since  been  the  real  laws  of  the 
people),  and  has  been  favoured  with  men  who  could 
voice  the  nation’s  yearning  and  unrestful  seeking  for 
brighter  and  better  times. 

At  present  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  lay  before  the 
English  reader  the  wealth  of  Irish  poetic  lore  which  has 
been  hitherto  hidden  from  him.  But  as  yet  the  task  is 
only  begun,  and  a long  time  must  elapse  before  the 
songs  which  are  the  most  genuine  product  of  the  soil 
are  popularised  in  the  sister  countries. 

Clarence  Mangan  was  one  of  the  truest  and  most 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  poets.  His  verses  contain 
the  passionate  ring  of  Nationality  which  could  only 
have  been  infused  by  one  who  was  heart  and  soul  an 
Irishman.  By  birth  and  lineage  he  seems  to  have  been 
purely  Celtic,  and  his  education,  combined  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  tended  the  more  to  foster  his 
natural  love  of  home  and  country.  He  was  born  in  a 
dingy  quarter  of  Dublin,  in  1803,  of  parents  who  sub- 
sisted on  the  proceeds  of  a small  grocery  establishment. 
His  early  years  were  passed  in  obscurity  and  in  the 
most  grinding  poverty.  From  a priest  called  Father 
Graham  he  received  instructions  in  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  of  all  of  which  he 
afterwards  acquired  a competent  knowledge.  But  in 
Italian  he  would  seem  to  have  made  himself  specially 
proficient.  In  after  life  he  translated  portions  fn  m the 
works  of  Petrarca,  Filicaja  Metastasio  in  a way  )whrch 
is  notable  no  less  for  the  skill  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  original  is  preserved,  as  for  the  melody  and  richness 
which  is  displayed  in  the  English  versification. 

In  translations  from  the  German,  Mangan  was  no  less 
successful.  He  rendered  the  best  lyrics  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Uhland  and  Flerder  into  English  in  a 
thoroughly  sympathetic  and  conscientious  manner.  The 
crux  of  the  translator’s  art,  is,  perhaps,  to  preserve  suffici- 
ent of  the  original  structure  of  the  verse  without  being 
slavishly  imitative,  and  to  retain  its  full  meaning  down 
to  the  slightest  suggestion  of  thought  without  being 
rapidly  literal.  This  difficult  task  Mangan  accomplished 
with  commendable  skill.  His  translations  are  for  the 
most  part  free  and  fluent,  whilst  adhering  with  fidelity 
to  the  least  inflection  of  meaning  in  the  original,  and 
though  sometimes  daring,  he  is  always  adequate. 

It  is  a question,  however,  whether  a true  poet  is 
justified  in  bestowing  a great  deal  of  his  time  and 
talents  on  the  labours  of  translation.  If  he  can  do 
original  work,  it  would  seem  better  that  he  should 
continue  to  do  it  ; though,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  finest  and  most  pleasing  translations  we  possess. 


have  been  done  by  poets  for  poets.  Shelley’s  trans- 
lations from  Goethe  and  Calderon,  and  Longfellow’s 
renderings  from  Dante,  are  cases  which  prove,  at  least, 
that  as  far  as  melodiousness  is  concerned,  the  poet’s 
best  translator  is  a kindred  poet.  Original  work  is, 
however,  more  imperatively  required  from  a man  who 
can  do  it' well,  and  we  should  have  wished  to  see  more 
of  it  from  Mangan’s  pen. 

Sir  Charles  Duffy  tells  us  that  scarcely  a third  of 
Mangan’s  writing  has  been  as  yet  given  to  the  public. 
We  may  therefore  suppose  that  a good  deal  of  his 
original  verse  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  collected  for 
general  perusal  ; and  we  shall  eagerly  welcome  all 
attempts  to  put  any  forgotten  or  unpublished  pieces  of 
his  work  into  circulation.  As  it  is,  from  the  body  of 
verses  he  has  left  us,  a large  portion  must  be  set  aside 
as  translation  or  semi-translation  from  the  Irish,  and  a 
number  of  poem.s  must  be  excluded  as  rendered  from 
other  languages,  before  we  come  to  work  which  is 
entirely  his  own  in  conception  and  treatment.  This 
latter  is  a comparatively  small  division  of  his  complete 
writings.  It  would  seem  (judging  from  this  fregment- 
ary  part  of  his  work)  that  he  wrote  best  when  the 
scheme  or  suggestion  of  the  poem,  atleast, wassupplied 
to  his  hand,  “ Dark  Rosaleen  ” and  the  noble  and 
mournful  “Lament  for  the  Tyronian  and  Tyrconnellian 
Prince,”  are  said  to  be  poems  written  on  a ground- 
work of  Celtic  verse  and  legend  ; and  he  may  scarcely 
be  said  ever  to  have  surpassed  these  poems  in  beauty 
and  intensity  of  expression. 

Of  the  two,  “ Dark  Rosaleen  ” is  the  better  known  ; 
though  neither  have  received  a tithe  of  the  atftention 
the  deserve.  More  melodious  phrasing  or  delicacy  of 
suggestion  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  than  this  tender 
and  meaning  symbolization  of  love  for  country. 

Over  dews,  over  sands, 

Will  I fly  for  your  weal; 

Your  holy  delicate  white  hands 
Shall  girdle  me  with  steel. 

At  home  in  your  emerald  bowers. 

From  morning  dawn  till  e’en. 

You'll  pray  for  me,  my  flower  of  flowers  ; 

My  dark  Rosaleen  ! 

My  fond  Rosaleen ! 

You’ll  think  of  me  through  daylight’s  hour, 

My  virgin  flower,  my  flower  of  flowers. 

My  dark  Rosaleen. 

Mangan’s  verses  have  always  a tendency  to  melan- 
choly, and  sometimes  they  have  a tone  of  utter  sadness, 
as  of  a soul  pining  in  an  uncongenial  atmosphere  from 
which  it  in  vain  struggles  to  be  free.  The  poet’s  life 
was  a sad  one,  and  as  I have  said,  he  possessed  a failing 
which  brought  about  his  untimely  death.  He  was  un- 
happy in  his  life,  in  his  love,  in  his  companions.  It  is 
said  that  one  day  a friend  led  him  to  a mirror  where  he 
could  see  his  disreputable  figure  and  shabby  clothes, 
with  his  fine  yet  worn  face  looking  sadly  out.  Ah  ! 
said  Mangan,  that  is  nothing  to  the  inner  man. 
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A morbid  despair  seems  to  have  seized  upon  him  early 
in  life,  which  the  hardness  and  penury  he  was  obliged 
to  suffer  only  served  to  deepen.  In  his  poem  of  “ The 
Namelsss  One,’’  he  gave  voice  to  his  feelings  in  words 
which  are  almost  painful  to  read,  when  we  consider  hov,' 
he  must  have  been  wasted  and  dominated  by  suffering 
to  write  them.  Despairingly  he  sings — 

He  fell  far  through  the  pit  abyssmal, 

The  gulf  and  grave  of  Maginn  and  Burns. 

And  pawned  his  soul  for  the  devil's  dismal 
Stock  of  returns. 

Again  in  his  poem  named  “ Siberia,”  he  gives  a 
mental  picture  of  the  world  as  it  had  manifested  itself 
to  him. 

In  Siberia's  wastes 

The  ice-wind's  breath 

Woundeth  like  the  toothed  steel. 

Lost  Siberia  doth  reveal 
Only  blight  and  death. 

Blight  and  death  alone ; 

No  summer  sun  shines; 

Night  is  interblent  with  day, 

In  Siberia's  wastes  alway. 

The  blood  blackens,  the  heart  pines. 

In  Siberia's  wastes 
No  tears  are  shed. 

For  the  freeze  within  the  brain  ; 

Nought  is  felt  but  dullest  pain. 

Pain  acute,  yet  dead. 

Therefore  in  those  wastes. 

None  curse  the  Czar  ; 

Each  man's  tongue  is  cloven  by 

The  North  Blast,  who  heweth  nigh 
With  sharp  scymitar. 

And  such  doom  each  drees 
Till  hunger-gnawn. 

And  cold-slain,  he  at  length  sits  there, 

Yet  scarce  more  a corpse  than  ere 
His  last  breath  was  drawn. 


26,  .\lbert  Place, 

Donegall  Pass,  Belfast. 


Thomas  E.  Mayne. 


(To  BE  Continued.) 


The  Irish  Literary  Festival  will  be  held  in 
Dublin  on  the  17th  May  next,  when  the  following  prizes 
for  competitions  in  the  Irish  language  will  be  publicly 
awarded  : i.  for  the  best  essay  on  “ The  Influence 
of  Language  on  Nationality.”  2.  ;^5  ^or  the  best  histori- 
cal poem  on  “ The  Gaelic  Race,  or  an  Incident  of  Irish 
History.”  3.  for  three  lyrical  poems,  each  not  to 
contain  more  than  six  stanzas.  4.  ^3  3s.  for  the  best 
recitation  in  Irish  (prose  or  poetry).  5.  /5  for  the  best 
song  of  the  Movement,  with  chorus,  suitable  for  singing 
at  Gaelic  League  meetings.  6.  ;^5  for  the  best  collection 
of  Irish  poems,  songs,  or  stories,  hitherto  unpublished. 
7.  £10,  offered  by  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  for  the  best 
essay  on  “How  to  Popularise  the  Irish  Language.”  All 
compositions,  which  should  bear  assumed  names  or 
mottoes  only,  must  reach  the  Secretary,  Gaelic  League, 
I,  Sackville  Place,  Dublin,  on  or  before  21st  April.  Full 
particulars  on  application  to  the  secretary. 


Home  Hunger. 

A Patrick’s  Day  Reverie  in  London. 

MOMGST  no  race  of  men  in  the  wide  world  is 
the  longing  for  their  native  home  more 
W strongly  intensified  than  with  the  Irish.  The 
Irish  toilers  in  London,  for  example,  may  for 
a couple  of  years  struggle  on  at  their  various  occupations^ 
whether  in  Whitechapel  or  Belgravia,  whether  in  the 
city  or  suburbs ; but  soon  the  longing  breaks  all  bounds, 
and  with  eager  haste  they  go  to  see  their  native  home 
once  more.  With  the  renewing  of  old  acquaintances, 
breathing  their  fresh  native  air,  and  sitting  in  the  little 
cabins  telliling  of  that  foreign  land  which  is  so  near  and 
yet  completely  foreign  in  its  nature  and  race,  the  time 
soon  passes,  and  with  many  deep  sighs  and  tears 
they  depart  again  to  seek  their  daily  bread  in  the 
land  of  the  Saxon. 

I have  noticed  some  touching  examples  lately,  show- 
ing how  this  home  hunger  gnaws  at  the  heart-strings  of 
old  and  young  alike. 

Everyone  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kens- 
ington is  well  acquainted  with  the  bent-up  figure  of  old 
Bridget,  the  match-box  seller,  who  sits  near  the  entrance 
to  the  underground  railway,  and  if  you  should  pass 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  you  may  see  the  old 
body  puffing  away  at  a little  black  cutty  pipe  and 
proffering  you  her  match-boxes,  with  many  ejaculations 
of  the  blessings  you  will  receive  if  only  you  aid  her  with 
a copper.  Knowing  instinctively  that  she  hailed  from 
the  “ Green  Isle,”  I accosted  her  one  evening  with, 
“ Well,  how  goes  it  with  you  so  far  away  from  the  ould 
counthrie  ?”  “ Och,  me  lady,  but  it  does  me  good  to 

hear  ye  spake ; havn’t  I been  jist  longin’  for  a koind  word, 
but  it  rarely  comes.”  “Have  you  been  long  out  of 
Ireland,  Biddy  ?”  “ Shure  and  it  may  be  fifty  years — 

since  I married  the  English  soger — and  it  may  be 
longer  ; but  it  was  a black  day  for  me,  that  it  was.” 
“Now,  Biddy,  don’t  say  that,”  I said,  “but tell  me  your 
story.”  “ Yis  ma’am,  he  was  black-hearted,  for  didn’t 
he  jist  off  and  away  with  his  regiment,  and  I niver  set 
eyes  on  him  agin — I that  had  an  infant  at  the  breast  an’ 
one  by  the  hand  ; but,  glory  be  to  God,  I got  on  all 
right  all  these  long  years,  me  and  me  poor  orphans. 
Indade,  ye  needn’t  smoile,  for  worn’t  they  nothin’  but 
that.  An’  so  I kep’  strugglin’  on  as  a charwoman  in 
those  gran’  an  iligant  English  houses,  an’  I moind 
the  times  whan  the  servants  used  to  ax  me  to 
drink  beer  along  wid  the  cheese  wid  them.  Not  I, 
thank  ye  kindly,  all  the  same,  sez  I ; if  I can’t  git  the 
buttermilk,  I would  take  a dhrop  of  tay  instead.”  “What 
did  you  do  Bridget  when  you  got  old  and  past  work  ? ” 
“Well  sor,  wan  av  the  childer  got  married  to  an  Oirish 
man  and  wint  back  agen  to  her  own  counthry,  and  the 
other  wint  on  her  lang  journey,  an’  I go  over  to  me  daughter 
in  Dublin  every  summer,’ an  sell  me  matches  in  the 
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winter  in  London.”  “ How  can  you  do  that  Biddy,” 
inwardly  marvelling  at  the  wonderful  energy  of  the  old 
woman  ? “ Aisy  enough,  Lord  bless  yer  sowl,  mem.  I 

live  on  nothin  but  what  I can  help,  and  me  daughter 
sends  me  a little,  an  wid  the  little  I have,  I get  back  to  the 
ould  place,  an  sorra  its  a sad  day  whin  I have  to  cross 
the  seas  agin.  Me  one  dread  is  that  I may  die  in  Eng- 
land an  not  in  the  ould  country.  Och  ! may  the  blessed 
mother  see  to  it  an  save  me  sich  a burial.”  “And  do 
you  go  every  season,  I enquired  ? ” “ Yis  ma’am,  an 

the  say  is  always  nice  an  quiet  when  I go  over.”  “ That 
is  right,”  I said,  smiling  at  her  quaint  ideas,  “ and  now 
that  you  have  come  to  the  end  of  your  pipe  there  is  a bit 
of  silver  to  buy  more  baccy  with.”  So  I left  her  calling 
down  all  the  saints  to  be  beside  me  at  my  death-bed. 

Another  picture  of  home  hunger  rises  up  before  me 
out  of  the  past,  as  I muse  over  the  glowing  fire  on  this 
chill  March  day  in  a London  flat,  far  from  the  Irish  land. 
A young  girl,  timid  and  coy,  pretty  Kate  Maloney,  with 
a neat,  tidy  figure  and  melting  blue  eyes,  was  persuaded 
to  leave  her  Irish  home  and  seek  service  in  London,  at 
what  her  simple  country  folk  would  consider  very  high 
wages.  Poor  Kate  arrived  at  her  destination  with  her 
heart  almost  breaking.  The  strange  ways  and  customs 
of  her  English  companions  struck  terror  in  her  breast, 
and  she  used  to  cry  long  and  silently  when  she  lay 
awake  during  the  first  nights  of  her  exile  ; much  to  the 
disgust  of  an  English  servant,  who  called  her  “cry  baby” 
and  other  choice  “ pet  names.  ’ Kate  lost  her  colour  and 
became  dull  and  stupid,  and  wrote  heart-breaking  letters 
to  her  people  to  allow  her  to  return,  and  she  would  work 
so  hard  and  try  and  make  money  for  them  at  home. 

But,  thinking  of  the  money  they  would  lose  by  her 
return,  they  begged  her  to  stay  and  get  contented  with 
her  place.  One  morning  one  of  the  servants  came  rush- 
ing to  her  mistress  to  tell  her  that  Kate  was  walking 
about  talking  to  herself  and  ready  for  a long  journey. 
The  lady  found  Kate  with  her  shawl  tied  over  her  head 
in  native  fashion,  and  her  box  packed  ready  to  start. 

“ I must  be  off  to  the  market  at  Galway,  and  if  I do 
not  make  haste.  I’ll  be  late,”  she  said,  impatiently;  and 
when  the  lady  tried  to  soothe  her,  she  flung  her  oflf 
roughly,  and  still  repeated,  “ I’ll  be  late  for  the 
market.” 

Poor  Kate  was  sent  back  to  Galway,  but  only  to  die 
in  the  great  dark  shelter  of  an  asylum.  Poor,  pretty, 
sensitive  little  Kate ! The  winds  blow  over  the  bog- 
lands,  and  the  little  red  lark  sings  merrily  as  he  soars 
aloft  through  the  fresh  humid  air  of  Kate’s  homeland  ; 
but  Kate  returns  no  more  from  Galway  market. 

A fat,  fresh,  pleasant  woman  who  sits  at  the  corner 
of  a well-known  West  End  church,  selling  her  basket 
of  flowers  in  warm  or  wet,  foggy  or  frosty  weather,  next 
claims  my  notice  by  her  home  hunger  being  of  a more 
prosaic  kind.  To-day  I paused  to  buy  a bunch  of 
shamrocks,  and  recognised  a fellow-countrywoman.  She 
was  most  confiding,  and  told  me  her  story  in  a few 


minutes.  “Yis,  I have  been  the  mother  of  twinty! 
Don’t  look  so  scared,  ma’am  ; ye  needn’t  be  alarmed, 
for,  blessed  be  Peter,  I hope  he  has  let  some  of  them  in 
long  years  ago  ; but  the  others,  I am  indeed  vexed  to 
tell  ye,  are  a parcel  of  thieving  young  rogues,  all  taking 
after  their  father,  who,  more  be  it  to  my  shame,  is  a 
bloomin’  Englishman,  as  they  say  over  here.  Och  ! if 
I had  only  married  Pat  Rourke  from  Cavan,  I would 
have  been  a lady  of  quality  by  this,  and  eatin’  off  a 
china  plate ; and  these  childre  would  have  been  a diffe- 
rent brood.  But  what’s  the  use  of  cryin’  over  spilt 
milk,  though  three  of  them’s  in  jail  and  their  father  a 
convict,  an’  I am  a happy  woman  at  last.  Do  what  I 
could,  me  an’  the  priest.  Father  Murphy,  could  niver 
teach  them  it  was  a sin  to  steal,  for  it  was  in  their 
blood,  sir.” 

“ And  where  do  you  live?”  I asked, trying  to  hide  my 
laughter  as  well  as  I could. 

“ Why,  off  the  Edgware  Road,  an’,  to  be  shure,  it’s  a 
long  way  to  walk  here  ivery  mornin’,  but  there’s  a lot  of 
my  own  flesh  an’  blood  lives  there,  an’  I don’t  feel  lone- 
some, an’  me  own  priest  is  quite  convenient.  Troth,  I 

feel  just  as  if  I was  at  home  in  the  County  Cavan,  only 
I miss  the  asses  and  carts,  for  they  are  not  so  frequent 
in  the  Edgware  Road  as  they  are  at  the  Cavan  fair. 
But,  och  ! when  I smell  the  greens  and  bacon  cookin’  on 
a Sunday  mornin’  in  all  the  naybours’  kitchens,  shure 
its  aisy  for  me  to  be  dhramin’  that  I’m  back  in  boggy 
Cavan,  a nate  slip  of  a lass  going  off  to  Mass,  and  Pat 

Rourke’s  arm  quite  convaynient  to  link  me  home. 

‘A  penny  a bouquet  bunch;  a penny  a bouquet  bunch  of 
sweet  violets ; fresh,  mam  ? an’  of  course  they  are  as 
fresh  as  your  cheek.’  ” 

And  seeing  she  had  a customer  and  an  eye  to  business, 
I left  her  and  strolled  home,  thinking  that  patriotism  is 
still  a living  and  a vital  essence  to  every  son  and 
daughter  of  dear  old  Mother  Ireland. 

Kyi.ta  Olkyrn. 

London,  March,  ’97. 


“ SAV6  aU  heRe  d bless  the  v^orK; 
SALjs  Rorq.oF  the  hiLl.“ 


T rNDER  this  heading  we  shall  record  from  month  to 
^ month  what  is  being  done  in  different  departments 
of  work  for  the  advancement  of  Ireland’s  cause,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  her  people.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, from  Literary  Societies  throughout  the  country, 
complete  reports  of  each  month’s  meetings. 


►^==A^=7- 

Belfast  ’98  Centenary  Committee. — A meeting  was 
held  in  the  National  Hall,  Stephen’s  Street,  on  Sunday,  March 
7th,  when  a committee  was  formed  to  co-operate  in  preparing 
for  the  ’98  centenary.  Mr.  Henry  Dobbin,  who  had  attended 
the  meeting  in  the  City  Hall,  Dublin,  gave  an  account  of  the 
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proceedings.  Miss  Anna  Johnston,  Mr.  Neill  Collins,  Mr.  J. 
White  and  others  also  spoke  in  support  of  the  resolutions  to 
form  a committee  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  four 
literary  societies  and  the  National  bands  represented  that 
evening.  The  secretaries  of  the  C.  J.  Kickham  Society,  St. 
Patrick’s,  Hugh  O’Neil’.,  and  Emmet  Societies  were  elected  to 
act  jointly  as  secretaries  of  the  general  committee.  The  H.  J. 
M'Cracken  and  National  Band  pledged  the  support  of  their 
respective  bodies.  Mr.  Henry  Óobbin  was  elected  president, 
and  Mr.  John  Quigley  treasurer.  Mr.  Dobbin  said  that  to 
form  an  executive  council  they  would  go  on  the  lines  which 
they  had  successfully  pressed  for  adoption  in  Dublin,  and  that 
every  society  deciding  to  co-operate  with  their  Committee 
could  send  two  delegates  to  the  Council.  A minimum 
weekly  subscription  was  decided  on,  funds  to  be  devoted'  to 
organising  adjacent  districts  of  Ulster.  Miss  Alice  Milligan 
then  submitted  two  resolutions  :—i8t,  pledging  the  committee 
to  abstain  from  communicating  officially  with  any  political 
party;  2nd,  advising  against  members  of  Parliament  being 
elected  as  office-bearers  on  the  executive,  whilst  welcoming 
their  presence  as  Irishmen,  not  Parliamentary  representatives 
on  the  general  committee.  She  stated  it  as  her  belief  that  if 
these  lines  were  laid  down  for  organisation  in  Ireland,  the 
differences  unhappily  existing  would  be  obliterated  before 
1898,  and  delegates  from  America  and  abroad  would  be 
welcomed  to  the  shores  of  a truly  united  Ireland.  The  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted. 

C.  J.  Kickham  Society,  Belfast.— A public  lecture  was 
given  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  Tuesday,  February 
9th,  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  President  of  the  Gaelic  League,  on 
“The  Necessity  of  De-Anglicising  the  Irish  Nation.”  In 
forcible  and  eloquent  terms,  Dr.  Hyde  demonstrated  that  if  we 
consent  to  abandon  our  ancient  language  and  customs,  our 
claim  for  distinct  nationality  is  almost  meaningless.  If  England 
imposes  upon  us  her  language,  customs,  and  modes  of  thought, 
and  has  our  consent  to  this,  she  has  in  effectlmd  a yoke  of 
bondage  and  servility  upon  us  which  no  cbtil^  in  forms  of 
Government  could  atone  for.  Mr.  R.  M'Corley  spoke  from  the 
chair  in  appreciation  of  Dr.  Hyde’s  views,  and  the  vote  of  thanks 
was  spoken  to  by  Mr.  H.  Dobbin,  Rev.  R.  Lyttle,  of  Moneyrea, 
Mr.  Jim  Killen,  andfMiss  Milligan. 

On  Sunday,  February  14th,  Dr.  Hyde  was  present  at  the 
ordinary  members’  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  was  presented 
with  the  card  of  membership  handsomely  framed.  A programme 
of  recitations  and  music  was  gone  through,  and  Dr.  Hyde  read 
a poem  in  Irish  by  special  request  of  the  audience. 

Belfast  Gaelic  League  on  Wednesday,  loth  February, 
was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Dr.  Hyde,  a large  number  of 
members  attending.  An  address  in  Irish,  composed  and  written 
by  Mr.  P.  J.  O’Shea,  was  presenfed  to  him,  and  Dr.  Boyd, 
Father  Laverty,  Mr.  Ward,  and  others  spoke.  Dr.  Hyde 
returned  thanks  for  the  honour  done  him  in  an  eloquent  Irish 
speech. 

The  Gaelic  League,  Belfast,  have  issued  an  appeal  for  sub- 
scriptions in  support  of  the  Irish  Literary  Festival  to  be  held 
in  Dublin  in  May.  Up  to  date  the  League  Committee  and  a 
few  friends  have  subscribed  over  £\íí„  and  we  expect  a still 
larger  sum. 

On  Wednesday,  February  loth.  Dr.  Hyde  lectured  in  St. 
Mary’s  Hall,  on  “Folk-lore,”  to  an  appreciative  audience. 

The  Gaelic  League  Concert  came  off  on  Friday,  12th, 
and  was  attended  by  Dr.  Hyde.  Several  songs  were  rendered 
in  Irish,  Mr.  Owen  Lloyd  on  the  harp,  and  Mr.  John  Goulding 
on  the  Irish  pipes  illustrated  our  country’s  instrumental  music_ 

Glasgow  Young  Ireland  Society.— On  Feb.  28th,  Miss 
Alice  Milligan  gave  an  address,  “ Ninety-eight  and  After,”  in 
the  hall,  Watson  Street.  Mr.  B.  Havclin  presided,  and  the 
first  business  of  the  evening  was  a vote  of  condolence  to  the 
relatives  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  O’Neill,  Glasgow  Examiner.  Miss 
Milligan’s  address  was  given  with  a view  to  arousing  inte- 
rest in  the  approaching  centenary  of  ’98,  and  a large 
number  of  lantern  slides  were  exhibited,  including  portraits  of 
Tone  and  the  chief  United  men.  Smith  O’Brien,  Davis,  and 
the  Young  Irelanders,  Stephens,  John  O’Mahony,  and  the 
Fenian  executive,  Mr.  John  O’Leary  and  Miss  Maud  Gonne, 
representing  respectively  the  ’98  committees  of  Ireland  and 


Great  Britain.  Mr.  J.  O’Connell,  B.A.,  in  an  eloquent  eulogy 
to  the  United  men,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks.  On  Sunday, 
7th  March,  the  same  ^society  held  their  Emmet  Anniversary, 
when  Mr.  J.  F.  M'Groary  delivered  the  oration.  Messrs.  T. 
M'Donald  and  T.  O’Brien  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks. 

John  Daly  in  Liverpool. — On  Sunday,  7th  March,  Mr. 
John  Daly  addressed  an  enthusiastic  meeting  in  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  Liverpool,  on  behalf  of  the  Amnesty  cause.  The 
bands  of  the  National  Foresters  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and 
the  Bootle  brass  band  did  good  service  in  playing  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  mustering  a following.  On  the  platform  were 
representatives  of  every  section,  and  political  differences  were 
sunk.  Sunday,  28th  inst.,  Mr.  Daly  and  Miss  Gonne  will 
speak  at  Drumsna,  Co.  Roscommon. 


The  Home  of  a Belfast  United  Man. 

Rev.  James  O’Laverty,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A.,  Holy- 
wood,  has  sent  us  the  following  Interesting  in- 
formation : — 

“Your  papers  on  the  graves  of  the  men  of  ’98  identify 
little  spots  of  Irish  earth  that  men  who  come  after  us 
will  be  glad  to  know.  The  late  Mrs.  Maguire  who  had 
a Pawn  Office  in  the  house  which  forms  the  corner  of 
Castle  Street  and  Chapel  Lane,  Belfast,  showed  me  when 
she  resided  in  Holywood  the  jPrayer  Book  from  which 
prayers  were  read  for  the  men  of  the  Monaghan  Militia, 
and  in  which  they  joined  while  going  to  execution  at 
Blaris,  on  the  i8th  of  May,  1797.  Mrs.  Maguire  is  now 
dead,  and  her  family  scattered,  and  that  old  prayer  book 
is  I suppose  thrown  into  the  fire.  Three  months  ago 
some  stones  raised  by  men  who  were  making  a sewer 
were  lying  on  ground  in  front  of  St.  Malachy’s  College. 
When  I told  the  men  that  those  stones  were  part  of  the 
foundation  of  the  bouse  of  Thomas  M'Cabe,  in  which 
much  of  the  ’98  rebellion  was  plotted,  they  seemed 
never  to  have  heard  of  the  M'Cabes’.  Thomas 
M‘Caba’s  house  was  directly  in  front  of  the  college 
door,  and  its  back  .side-wall  was  about  ten  feet 
from  it;  the  house  faced  down  the  avenue  towards 
the  present  Antrim  Road.  Thomas  M'Cabe,  the 
watchmaker,  who  placed  over  his  shop,  where  now 
is  the  Belfast  News-room,  the  celebrated  inscription; — 
“Thomas  M'Cabe,  an  Irish  slave  licensed  to  deal  in 
silver  and  gold,”  held  under  a lease  in  perpetuity,  a farm 
of  ten  acres  at  “ Cross  Loanings,”  and  there  he  resided, 
and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Vicinage  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  Belfast.  The  “ Irish  Slave,”  his  son, 
William  Putnam  M'Cabe,  and  their  associates,  plotted  a 
large  part  of  the  ’98  rebellion  in  Vicinage.  Thomas, 
“ The  Irish  Slave,”  died  in  1820,  and  his  son,  William 
Putnam,  who  had  escaped  to  France,  died  in  Paris  a 
few  years  after  his  father,  leaving  an  only  child,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Nesbit,  who  about  1865  was  in  such  poverty 
that  Mr.  M'Henry,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris,  organised  a 
subscription  to  aid  her.  Mr.  M'Henry,  the  friend  of  the 
distressed  lady,  was  a native  of  Co.  Antrim,  his  daughter 
was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Cramsie,  Waring 
St.  William  Putnam  had  an  elder  brother,  Thomas, 
who  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Thomas  M'Cabe,  who  died 
without  issue,  and  Jane,  who  married  James  Coleman,  of 
Farm  Hill,  Co.  Antrim.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Cabe  {sold  in 
1833,  Vicinage  farm  and  house,  to  Dr.  Crolly,  and  in  that 
year  he  opened  there  the  Diocesan  College.  The  very 
spot  where  carriages  circle  round  in  turning  from  the 
college  door  is  the  site  of  the  hearth  at  which  William 
Putnam  M'Cabe  was  reared. 
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©tber  people’s  ©pinions. 

Remember  ’98. 

N the  present  degrading  state  to  which  our  Par* 
liamentary  representatives  have  reduced  the 
National  question,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to 
sterling  Nationalists  to  note  the  widespread 
interest  that  is  being  taken  by  the  people  at  large  on 
the  proposals  for  the  celebration  of  the  ’98  Centenary. 
The  awakening  of  such  interest  throughout  the  country 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  Ireland,  and  plainly  shows 
that  her  manhood  is  beginning  to  look  upon  things  in  the 
proper  light. 

Now  that  the  Jlome  Rule  business,  after  being  worked 
for  all  it  is  worth,  has  turned  out  a hollow  mockery  and 
a dismal  failure,  the  people  of  Ireland  in  all  the  dignity 
of  wounded  pride,  consequent  on  misplaced  trust, 
openly  abandon  their  whilom  leaders — constitutional 
patriots  who,  after  exhausting  the  financial  resources 
of  the  country,  and  after  cajoling  the  people  into  the 
belief  that  by  Parliamentary  agitation  National  Inde- 
pendence can  be  achieved,  now  return  to  their  electors 
with  nothing  but  the  worthless  periodic  Land  Bill  and 
vague  expectations  of  glory  in  the  next  Session.  But 
the  ’98  Celebrations  promise  to  put  an  end  to  these 
degrading  proceedings,  and  the  year  1898,  I am  con- 
fident, will  witness  a change  in  Ireland’s  manner  of 
presenting  petitions  to  her  lord  and  master. 

The  mere  collecting  of  money  to  erect  statues  or 
other  monuments  to  Wolfe  Tone  and  other  Irishmen 
who  dared  and  suffered  for  Ireland  in  ’98,  would  be  but 
an  empty  farce,  if  care  is  not  taken  at  all  times  to  keep 
prominently  before  the  Irish  people  the  necessity  of 
following  rigidly  the  principles  of  Wolfe  Tone,  if  they 
wish  their  country  to  be  rescued  from  its  present  degra- 
dation and  oblivion. 

No  Irish  Member  of  Parliament  in  his  capacity  as 
such  can  bring  back  Irish  Independence.  No  British 
Statesman  can  grant  it.  Why  then,  men  of  Ireland,  do 
you  worry  yourselves  as  to  whether  Dillon,  Redmond,  or 
Healy  wins  in  the  war  of  extermination,  which  is  being 
waged  on  your  public  platforms,  to  your  eternal  dis- 
grace ? Well  might  the  Saxon  heap  contempt  upon  us 
when,  suffering  under  a direful  weight  of  taxation,  we 
still  give  full  consent  and  support  to  a continuance  of 
this  waste  of  our  national  energy,  and  permit  an  undigni- 
fied begging  of  miserable  concessions  from  a sneering 
and  cynical  Parliament. 

All  Irishmen,  loyal  and  true,  should  strive  to  make 
1898  a landmark  in  Irish  History,  a beacon  light  for  the 
guidance  of  future  generations,  the  commencement  of  a 
national  movement  having  in  view  the  same  object  as 
that  of  the  men  of ’98,  dictated  by  fearless  patriotism 
and  indomitable  perseverance,  strengthened  by  the  hard- 
bought  experience  of  the  past,  and  carried  on  by  methods 
othp  than  those  which  have  brought  the  contempt  of 
nations  upon  the  hitherto  honoured  name  of  Ireland. 

In  this  moment  of  national  despair,  is  it  not  time  for 


us,  fellow  Irishmen,  to  abandon  the  disastrous  policy  of 
the  past  fifteen  years  ? Prove  by  your  actions  that  the 
coming  ’98  celebrations  are  not  to  be  empty  shows,  when 
on  the  historic  hills  of  Wexford  a tribute  will  be  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Ireland’s  soldiers,  who  died  for  their 
country’s  cause,  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  scattered 
children  of  the  Gaodhal. 

“ They’re  coming,  thronging  home  : 

In  bold  brigades  they  come. 

Old  Erin’s  veins 
Run  fire  to-night — 

Her  boys  are  coming  home.” 

Cork.  A.  O’Lyhane. 

To  THE  Editor. — With  regard  to  the  new  Parliamen- 
tary pledge  outlined  in  your  last  issue,  I beg  to  say  a few 
words.  I think  it  would  be  better  policy  to  let  our  wrangling, 
self-seeking  representatives  severely  alone.  Because, 
in  the  first  place,  no  pledge  or  promise  would  be  strong 
enough  to  bind  any  man  who  places  hig.own  interests 
before  those  of  his  country ; and,  secondly,  even  if  the 
Irish  representatives  were  united  as  one  man  in  the 
English  Parliament,  they  could  not  lead  the  Irish  people 
one  step  nearer  independence.  Home  Rule,  which  the 
Irish  members  are  supposed  to  be  looking  for,  would  fall 
very  far  short  of  independence,  and,  looked  at  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  would  be  simply  useless  to  the 
Irish  people ; for  this  reason  : that  before  any  Bill  could 
be  passed  into  law  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  it  would 
have  to  pass  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  a body  which 
would  be  recruited  from  the  landlord  class — “ the 
English  garrison  in  Ireland,”  and  the  sworn  enemies  of 
the  Irish  race.  If  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  refused  to 
pass  any  Bill,  as  they  undoubtedly  would  do  if  its  object 
was  to  deprive  them  of  any  of  their  plunder,  the  Irish 
people  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  “grin  and  bear 
it.”  And  yet  this  is  the  kind  of  government  which  our 
representatives  mean  when  they  talk  of  “ independence.” 
By  all  means  let  us  have  independence,  but  let  it  be 
independence  in  its  widest  sense;  independence  as  Wolfe 
Tone  understood  it,  and  not  a miserable  Home  Rule, 
which  never  should  and  never  will  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  the  Irish  people.  Why  then  bother  ourselves  about 
a “ unity  pledge  ” for  our  Irish  representatives,  since 
they  cannot  possibly  ever  hope  to  obtain  for  Ireland 
anything  worth  having  ? Home  Rule  has  failed,  and 
failed  miserably  ; it  has  died  the  death  which  it  deserved 
to  die.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not  rise  again. 

Drumcondra,  Dublin.  Domhnal. 
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A Spring  Song. 

Dead  is  the  dark  winter. 

There  are  primroses  on  the  grey  hill, 

March  bloweth  his  fanfare 
Thro’  the  gold  horn  o’  the  daffodil. 

Rain-water  in  the  dykes 
Is  clear  as  amber  glass, 

It  feedeth  the  tall  spikes 
Of  the  fresh,  green  grass. 

Like  little  babes  from  sleep 
Opening  bright  eyes. 

Frail  violets  peep 
Where  the  soft  shadow  lies. 

Evanescent  sunbeams 
Wave  their  wizard  wands. 

Quiver  into  green  flames 
Flaggers  by  the  ponds. 

Oh,  but  Spring  is  kind  ! 

At  every  road’s  edge 

Sways  on  the  warm  wind 
A budding,  thorn  hedge. 

Pasture  in  sheltered  fold 
The  sheep,  grave  and  sage ; 

The  lambs,  seven  weeks  old 
Feel  the  dignity  of  age. 

From  dawning  grey 
Till  the  evening’s  hush 

Go  piping  all  day 

The  blackbird  and  thrush. 

And  the  crows  have  built  their  nest 
I’  the  highest  bough  of  the  larch ; 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  west 
Mild  and  kind  is  March. 

Alice  Furlong. 


William  Smith  O’Brien. 

[continued.] 

’Twas  told  of  thee  the  world  around, 

’Twas  hoped  for  thee  by  all, 

That  with  one  gallant  sunward  bound 
Thou’dst  burst  long  ages  thrall. 

SUCH  was^the  hope  that  fired  the  hearts  of  the 
Young  I relanders  at  the  dawn  of  eventful  ’48. 
The  result  of  their  heroic  but  futile  effort  proved 
effectually  that  Irish  freedom  will  never  be  won 
by  any  such  short  cut  as  a sudden  sunward 


bound.  Years  of  patient,  steadfast  preparation  had 
paved  the  way  for  even  such  a glorious  failure  as  the 
insurrection  of  ’98,  and  the  men  who  thought  to  win 
freedom  on  the  battlefield  under  the  leadership  of  O’Brien, 
without  such  years  of  pre-organization,  were  not  practical 
revolutionists  but  dreamers.  Far  from  being  prepared 
for  insurrection,  the  Irish  people  had  not  had  it  before 
them  even  as  an  ultimate  possibility  during  the  O’Con- 
nellite  period  of  agitation.  Had  not  “ The  Liberator  ” 
accustomed  them  to  believe  that  the  sword  was  sheathed 
for  ever ; had  he  not  even  gone  further  and  refused  to 
have  associated  with  him  in  his  efforts  for  Repeal  any- 
one who  believed  physical  force  justifiable  as  a last 
resource  against  tyranny.  The  idea  of  revolution  was 
therefore  abhorrent  to  a large  section  of  the  Irish  people, 
nominally  Nationalists;  and  even  to  the  young  ardent 
minds  which  had  been  nourished  on  the  upright  teaching 
of  the  nation  the  idea  was  a new  one.  Even  the  men 
who  were  to  take  the  field  and  call  the  people,  though 
vainly,  to  arms  had  not  contemplated  such  a step  a year 
before.  Mitchel  and  Meagher  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  extremists  amongst  their  party,  and  yet,  though 
they  were  foremost  in  resenting  the  monstrous  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  under  any  circumstance,  they  avowed 
themselves  in  full  sympathy  with  the  constitutional 
methods  of  the  Repeal  Association,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  utterances  : — 

Tills  is  a legally  organised  and  constitutional  society,  seeking  to 
attain  its  object,  as  all  the  world  knows,  by  peaceable  means  and 
none  other.  Constitutional  agitation  is  the  very  basis  of  it,  and 
nobody  who  contemplates  any  other  mode  of  bringing  about  the 
independence  of  the  country  has  a right  to  come  here  or  consider 
himself  a fit  member  of  our  association. 

This  is  mild  speaking  for  the  future  editor  of  the 
United  Irishnan,  and  Meagher  adopted  the  same  tone  and 
declared : — 

I advocate  the  peaceful  policy  of  the  association.  It  is  the  only 
policy  we  can  and  should  adojit.  If  it  be  pursued  with  truth,  with 
courage,  and  with  firmness  of  purpose,  I do  firmly  believe  it  will 
succeed. 

And  again  in  the  year  ’48,  in  the  month  of  February, 
the  following  resolutions  with  others,  drafted  by  Smith 
O’Brien,  were  passed  at  a meeting  of  the  Confederation 
among  its  standing  rules  of  organization  : — 

That  we  disclaim,  as  we  have  disclaimed,  any  intention  of  in- 
volving our  country  in  civil  war.  . . . That  to  hold  out  to  the 

Irish  people  the  hope  that  in  this  present  broken  and  divided  con- 
dition they  cah  liberate  their  country  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and 
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consequently  to  divert  them  from  constitutional  action,  would  be, 
in  our  opinion,  a fatal  misdirection  of  the  public  mind. 

That  this  was  O’Brien’s  real  opinion  at  the  time  we 
can  have  no  doubt ; the  man  was  above  practising 
deception  for  any  purpose  ; and  yet  within  a few  months 
he  took  the  field  as  an  insurgent  chief  and  called  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  arms. 

If  we  would  understand  how  his  proud  spirit  was 
stung  beyond  endurance,  and  why  he  was  at  length 
driven  to  this  extreme  step,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  and  get  into  touch  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times  ; we  must  remember  that  Ireland  was 
passing  through  the  most  terrible  ordeal  of  famine 
known  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  that  those,  who 
like  O’Brien,  would  have  given  their  lives  to  save  the 
people,  had  to  stand  powerless,  whilst  the  alien  Govern- 
ment blundered  and  delayed  in  adopting  remedial 
measures;  and  that  money  from  the  Imperial  Treasury, 
which  was  Ireland’s  by  right,  was  given  to  her  scornfully 
as  a beggar’s  dole.  It  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion 
when  a famine  grant  was  under  discussion  in  the  House, 
O’Brien  rising  to  speak  was  moved  to  tears  and  unable 
to  proceed  till  he  had  mastered  that  overwhelming 
sense  of  humiliation.  If  you  will  know  what  was 
England’s  feeling  to  her  “ sister  country  ” in  the  day  of 
her  affliction,  turn  to  the  pages  of  Punch  and  see  the 
cruel  jest  that  was  uttered  about  our  poverty  and 
dependence. 

The  Irish  peasant  is  represented  in  a cartoon  that  is  a 
disgrace  to  civilization  as  a hideous  baboon-like  creature, 
an  old  man  of  the  sea,  seated  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
English  labourer,  who  sinks  overladen  in  the  swamp^ 
while  the  Irishman  grins  with  delight  and  clutches  a 
sack  containing  the  Treasury  grant  of  /"50,000  ; and  in 
the  light  of  recent  revelations  on  the  subject  of  our 
financial  relations,  read  the  following  witty  sallies  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  starving  and  afflicted.  The 
passage  I quote  from  occurs  in  a letter  nominally  from 
Punch  to  Lord  John  Russell  when  on  a visit  to  Ireland 
in  the  summer  of  ’48. 

During  your  visit,  and  as  there  is  no  food  in  Ireland  to  last  the 
people  beyond  January,  I hope  you  will  call  the  Irish  gentry  to- 
gether, and  get  from  them  a round  statement  of  the  sum  which 
they  would  like  us  to  pay  for  the  next  year’s  maintenance  of  their 
people.  There  is  nothing  like  having  a fair  .statement  of  accounts. 
Let  it  be  understood  in  England  that  we  are  to  support  the  Irish 
for  the  next  ten,  twenty,  hundred  years  (for  indeed  there  is  no  end 
to  the  prospect),  because  then  we  shall  know  how  to  cut  our  coats 
according  to  our  cloth,  and  apportion  our  rations  to  the  number  of 
feeders.  If  for  the  rest  of  my  working  da3’s  I am  to  have  the  in- 
estimable pleasure  of  receiving  a grateful  and  agreeable  Irisliman 
every  day  at  my  dinner,  let  me  know,  so  that  means  may  be  got 
ready  to  accommodate  this  charming  boarder.  ...  I vi.-,h  the 
Irishman  every  possible  freedom  and  jirospcrity.  I will  give  him 
sixpence  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  but  in  exchange  for  a fair 
sixpennyworth  of  wheat,  pork,  or  butter.  Last  year  I gave  him 
money  out  of  my  pocket,  and  was  cursed  for  my  pains.  I '.'ill  do 
so  no  more,  never  more.  I prefer  a quiet  life,  and  nave  n y own 
kindred  to  help  out  of  my  superfluity.  I sa)-,  in  these  li.ird  times 


you  have  no  right  to  say  to  us,  “ Keep  your  house,  your  servants, 
your  family,  and  your  Irishman.”  Why  am  I to  keep  an  Irish- 
man? Tie  threatens  me  as  he  clutches  my  bread;  lie  hates  and  in- 
sults me  as  I try  to  do  him  good.  Isn’t  work  scarce  enough,  and 
life  hard  enough,  but  that  every  Englishman,  in  addition  to  his 
own  burthens,  is  to  have  this  howling,  cursing  Irish  beggar  on  his 
back? 

Note  the  cool  assumption  ; that  the  money  of  the 
Imperial  Treasury  is  England’s,  not  ours,  and  wonder 
not  that  a proud-hearted  patriot  like  O’Brien  w^as  forced 
by  circumstances  to  join  in  asking  a share  of  it  from  the 
insolent  tyrant.  His  words  were  choked  in  the 
utterance. 

O’Brien’s  last  appearance  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  was  in  April,  ’48.  He  was  on  his  way  home 
to  Ireland,  having  been  one  of  a deputation  to  Paris, 
sent  to  congratulate  the  young  Republic  on  the  success 
of  the  Revolution.  It  was  long  ere  he  could  obtain  a 
hearing.  The  members  greeted  him  wdth  shrieks  and 
bootings  ; an  indescribable  tumult  of  rage  and  mad 
hate  roared  around  him ; but  firmly  and  patiently  he 
stood,  refusing  to  be  silenced  or  repressed,  and  at  length 
found  the  chance  to  utter  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
defiant  speeches  ever  heard  within  the  walls  of 
Westminster.  He  avowed  that  it  would  be  the  study 
of  his  life  to  overthrow  the  dominion  of  the  English 
Government,  and  asserted  the  right  of  the  Irish  people 
to  the  possession  and  use  of  arms  as  follows  : — 

I know  not  whether  it  be  illegal  or  not  that  I have  been  instru- 
mental in  asking  my  countrymen  to  arm.  (Immense  sensation  in 
the  House.)  I conceive  that  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
all  nations  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  obtain  the  possession  and 
learn  the  use  of  arms,  and  I consider  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the 
Irish  peojile  to  obtain  the  use  of  arms  at  a time  when  you  tell 
them  you  are  prepared  to  crush  their  expression  of  opinion,  not  by 
argument,  but  by  brute  force. 

These  were  O’Brien’s  last  words  as  a Parliamentary 
representative.  Pie  literally  shook  the  dust  of  West- 
minster from  his  feet  and  returned  to  Ireland  to  summon 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  the  path  of  duty  and  danger, 
fully  prepared  to  yield  his  life  or  liberty  rather  than 
endure  to  witness  his  country’s  humiliation  without 
such  sublime  remonstrance. 

The  spring  and  early  summer  months  were  spent  by 
O’Brien  and  his  confederates  in  sounding  the  feeling 
of  the  country  and  laying  the  basis  of  a revolutionary 
organisation.  In  Cork,  Tipperary,  and  the.  south 
generally,  the  response  to  their  appeal  was  spontaneous 
and  amazing,  sufficiently  so  to  fire  the  more  impetuous 
of  the  conspirators  with  the  thought  of  immediate  action. 
O’Brien  throughout,  exercised  a restraining  influence 
and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a longer  period  of  pre- 
paration, and  if  such  counsels  had  prevailed,  and  the 
Government  had  not  forced  his  hand  by  issuing  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  himself  and  other  confederate  leaders, 
he  might  have  lived  to  find  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
strongest  revolutionary  movement  ever  known  in  Ireland. 
In  after  years  though  he  had  not  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
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Justice  of  Ireland’s  cause  or  the  glory  of  freedom,  he 
was  wont  to  declare  that  the  strife  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  country’s  doom  sealed  for  ever,  since  the  people  had 
by  their  inaction,  decided  against  insurrection  in  ’48. 
Such  a despairing  creed  was  pardonable  but  unfounded. 
Ireland  responded  with  no  uncertain  voice,  and  was 
arming  for  the  fray  from  the  moment  that  O'Brien  de- 
clared for  revolution,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his 
followers,  Stephens  and  O’Mahony,  for  twenty  years 
after.  The  Fenian  movement  was  the  response  to 
O’Brien’s  call  to  arms.  Ireland  could  not  be  made 
ready  in  a day. 

Of  course  we  do  not  assert  that  the  confederates  should 
have  been  willing  to  wait  twenty  years,  or  anything  like 
it ; the  same  organisation  or  one  even  more  powerful 
might  have  sprung  into  existence  within  the  space  of 
one  year  or  even  less,  for  evidences  were  not  wanting 
that  a tremendous  revolutionary  awakening  was 
imminent.  To  take  one  example  of  the  help  that  would 
have  come  to  O’Brien,  had  not  the  rising  been  forced 
into  premature  action  and  failure,  turn  to  Gavan 
Duffy’s  account  of  the  negotiations  opened  between 
O’Brien  and  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Derry,  Dr.  Maginn. 

Dr.  Maginn,  after  the  French  Revolution,  became  impatient  for 
action,  and  one  day  mooted  the  proposal  (so  one  of  his  priests  as- 
sured me)  that  they  should  go  openly  to  a gunsmith  in  Derry  and 
buy  rifles.  One  morning  Dr.  Gray  came  to  me  in  Newgate,  and 
told  me  that  the  Bishop,  who  was  then  In  Dublin,  authorised  him 
to  assure  me  that  if  the  insurrectionary  movement  were  postponed 
for  three  months,  till  the  harvest  would  be  stored,  he  would  join 
it  himself  with  twenty  officers  in  black  uniforms.  The  same  offer 
was  made  by  the  same  intermediary  to  O’Brien.  He  replied  that 
things  had  been  brought  to  such  a pass  that  he  must  fight ; as  to 
the  time,  that  did  not  depend  on  him,  but  primarily  on  the  Gov- 
ernment ; for  himself,  the  most  he  hoped  in  the  distracted  state  of 
the  country  was  an  honourable  grave. 

We  may  feel  assured  that  the  assistance  of  the  clergy 
was  not  promised  as  officers  of  a rebel  army  in  the 
North  without  their  feeling  certain  that  the  people  were 
ready  and  eager  to  rise,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
shepherds  to  be  with  their  flocks  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
When  we  recollect  the  electrical  effect  of  Father 
Murphy’s  taking  the  field,  we  may  c:onclude  that  Done- 
gal might  have  rivalled  the  ’98  fame  of  Wexford  had 
occasion  been  given.  A summons  coming  from  Derry, 
from  the  successor  of  Columbcille,  whose  Book  of  Battle 
'was  the  war-standard  of  Tir-conal,  would  have  roused 
those  hardy  tribes  whose  ancestors  followed  Red  Hugh 
to  victory.  The  mountain  gaps,  as  yet  unpenetrated  by 
railways,  could  have  been  held  by  bands  of  peasants 
against  a host.  In  the  mountains  between  Derry  and 
Tyrone  the  people  were  eager  for  the  fray.  The  career 
and  trial  of  John  Mitchel  had  stirred  them  with  pride, 
and  I have  it  from  a friend  who  resided  near  Dungiven 
at  that  time,  that  the  officers  in  the  garrisons  of  the 
district  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  defiant  attitude  of 
the  people,  who  were  talking  openly  and  boldly  of 
making  O’Brien  king  of  Ireland. 


The  turn-out  of  Confederate  clubs  at  Cork,  Kerry, 
Kilkenny,  Meath,  and  Limerick  ; the  muster  held  by 
Meagher  and  Doheny  on  Slievenamon,  pointed  to  the 
determination  of  the  men  of  Ireland  to  sustain  the  action 
of  O’Brien.  The  material  for  revolution  was  ready  in 
the  country,  nothing  was  needed  but  arms,  organisation, 
and  military  leadership  ; but  time  was  not  to  be  avail- 
able for  acquiring  these  ; not  even  the  brief  three  months 
demanded  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry  for  the  northern 
peasantry  to  gather  in  their  crops.  Without  arms, 
organisation,  military  leadership,  money,  or  even  food 
supplies,  the  “gallant  sunward  bound ’’  towards  freedom 
was  made  and  marred  in  ’48. 

Alice  L.  Milligan. 
(To  BE  Continued). 



At  the  Bocht  of  the  Ballach. 

III. — The  Masther. 

HE  manner  in  which  the  master  got  appointed  to 
his  first  school  was  odd  enough  to  be  comical,  and 
very  characteristic,  too,  of  Father  Mick,  who  ap- 
pointed him.  1 

Once,  on  a morning  in  early  spring — this  is  ere 
the  Masther  was  Masther — he,  a fine  stout  stripling  of  a 
gorsoon,  was  climbing  the  toilsome  road  which  ran  up  Mul- 
more  like  an  arrow  to  the  skies — climbing  this  road,  two 
turf  (his  daily  tribute  to  the  school  fire)  under  one  arm, 
a bundle  of  books  under  the  other,  and  one  book  in  his 
hand  with  which  he  wrestled  in  spirit  as  he  went.  So  ab- 
sorbed was  he,  that  he  didn’t  notice  Father  Mick  until  he 
was  right  abreast  of  that  reverend  gentleman,  sitting  on  the 
car,  which  he  had  stopped  right  on  top  of  the  hill,  on 
1 is  way  to  a station  he  was  holding  that  day  in  Phil 
M'Groary’s. 

“ Hilloa!” 

The  Masther — as  I must  call  him — looked  suddenly  up, 
pulled  his  forelock,  and  bobbed  his  head. 

“ Coin’  to  school  ?” 

“ Yis,  plaise  yer  riverence.” 

“Aren’t  you  son  to  the  Widow  Whoriskey?” 

“Yis,  plaise  yer  riverence.” 

“ What  class  are  ye  in  ?” 

“ The  high  class,  sir.” 

“ Can  ye  sing  ?” 

He  was  momentarily  confused. 

“ A little  I think,  yer  riverence,”  he  got  out. 

“ Get  up  on  that  ditch  an’  sing  me  the  scale.” 

Outside  his  calling  Father  Mick’s  two  great  passions  were 
music  and  sport. 

All  blushing,  but  fearing  to  appear  disobedient,  he 
mounted  the  clay  fence.  The  top  of  Mulmore  Hill  isn’t 
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far  off  the  clouds,  and  is  very  far  from  human  habitation, 
and  as,  standing  up  in  relief  against  the  morning  sky,  his 
two  turf  still  under  one  arm,  and  bundle  of  books  under  the 
other,  he  sang  the  scale  in  diffident,  tremulous,  but  withal 
not  unmelodious  notes  to  his  one  auditor,  a startled  moor- 
cock got  up,  and  flew  off,  casting  back  over  its  wing  a 
suspicious  glance,  and  a single  magpie  on  some  mysterious 
journey  stayed  in  its  flight,  circled  twice  over  the  singer’s 
head,  and  then  went  onward,  wondering,  in  all  probability, 
what  it  was  all  about. 

He  got  through  somehow. 

“ That’ll  do.  Ye  can  come  down.  It’s  not  half  bad.” 

“How  would  ye  like  to  teach  a school?”  Father  Mick 
next  abruptly  queried. 

Although  the  Masther — he  wasn’t,  of  course,  the  Masther 
then — was  just  thunderstruck  at  the  vista  thus  suddenly 
opened  unto  his  mind’s  eye,  his  human  comprehension 
quite  unable  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  thing,  he  got 
out  a stammering, 

“ Ever  so  well !” 

“ All  right,  then,”  and  Father  Mick  struck  Cleopatra — to 
forestall  friendly  ridicule  on  the  appearance  of  his  old 
mare,  which  he  saw  was  inevitable,  he  had  himself  nick- 
nam.ed  her  Cleopatra — struck  Cleopatra  with  the  leins — 
“ All  right,  then,”  hel  said,  as  he  moved  off,  “ call  on  me  to- 
morrow mornin’  for  the  key  of  Clochanamona  school.  Good 
mornin’  to  ye.” 

It  all  came  so  suddenly  and  so  unexpectedly  that  the 
Masther  was  just  dazed.  He  couldn’t  realise  the  fact,  nor 
could  his  mother,  that  he  was  a masther.  Then,  what  with 
racking  his  brain  on  his  own  account,  and  with  continually 
walking  up  and  down,  and  up  and  down,  the  floor,  with  the 
occasional  variation  of  marching  up  and  down  the  cassey 
from  the  door  to  the  road,  and  from  the  road  to  the  door, 
on  his  mother’s  account,  and  by  her  orders,  whilst  she  strove 
to  school  her  understanding  into  merging  her  son’s  identity 
in  that  of  the  masther  of  Clochanamona — for  three  days 
after  he  had  a sore  time  of  it.  And  indeed  it  was  weeks 
before  they  both  clearly  comprehended  the  puzzling  situa- 
tion. 

And  when  they  did  realise  that  now  an  income  of 
not  one  penny  less  than  eighteen  pounds  a year  was  flow- 
ing in  upon  them.  Care,  which  had  long  been  hovering  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Widow  Whoriskey’s  cottage,  quitted 
it  suddenly.  Happiness  at  the  same  time  coming  in  and 
spreading  its  wings  by  the  hearth.  The  only  annoyance 
now  upon  the  widow’s  mind  was  how  the  fabulous  sum  was 
to  be  expended,  and  where  in  all  the  countryside  was  a girl 
to  be  got  good  enough  for  her  son.  Two  questions  very 
hard  to  answer. 

But  no  shadow  of  trouble  brooded  on  the  Mastheds  mind. 
Like  Yorick,  he  was  a fellow  of  infinite  zest,  and  the  pleas- 


ing knowledge  of  the  princely  income  now  his,  gave  even 
more  play  to  his  wit. 

For  a long  time  the  one  ambition  of  his  life  had  been  to 
possess  a dictionary.  Billy  Lainaghan,  of  Augherbeg,  had 
a copy  of  Noah  Webster^s,  which  his  daughter  sent  him 
from  America,  and  the  Masther — ere  he  was  a Masther, 
that  is — used  frequently  make  or  find  an  excuse  for  going 
all  the  way  to  Augherbeg  to  his  aunt’s,  and  stopping  there 
for  days  together,  his  real  design  to  be  near  Billy’s  diction- 
ary; free  access  to  which  Billy  very  graciously  allowed  him, 
though,  if  he  were  to  offer  a cow  in  pawn  for  it,  Billy 
wouldn’t  allow  the  prized  volume  over  the  threshold.  Al- 
though few  had  a more  sincere  admiration  for  dictionary 
English  than  Billy  himself,  yet  he  had  not  the  readiness  of 
adapting,  and  making  his  own,  the  beautiful  langidge,  as 
he  designated  the  lengthier  words,  displayed  in  the  columns 
of  Webster  that  he  could  wish.  But  when  the  Masther — 
not  then  a Masther — after  several  hours’  seclusion  with 
Webster  would  request  the  loan  of  a pin  from  Mistress 
Lainaghan,  in  smoothly  rolling  pollysyllables,  Billy,  listen- 
ing in  awestruck  admiration,  considered  himself  repaid  for 
the  use  of  his  book  with  compound  interest.  Now,  then,  it 
was  an  event  in  the  Mastheds  life  the  day  he  sat  him  down 
and,  with  infinite  thought  and  pains,  and  many  revisings, 
composed  and  sent  off  to  a Dublin  bookseller  a letter  for  a 
dictionary — “ a Lexicography,”  the  Masther  put  it,  in  his 
own  inimitable  style,  “ comprehending  the  more  elongated 
vocables  of  the  English  language,  and  suitable  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a gentleman  of  intellectual  aspirations  and 
scholastic  attainments.” 

It  was  several  months  later  that  he  found  a complete 
Heathen  Pantheon  indispensable,  as  well  as  a comprehen- 
sive phrase  book  of  ancient  and  modem  languages — and 
procured  them. 

Thenceforth  the  MasthePs  days  were  dreams.  Though, 
rambling  with  the  young  idea  in  the  varied  and  pleasant 
fields  of  knowledge,  with  thence  many  incursions  into  the 
more  remote  and  intricate  groves  of  Academe,  in  the  mazes 
of  which  the  masther  so  delighted  to  wander,  was  in  itself 
no  insignificant  portion  of  his  happiness,  I venture  to  be- 
lieve that  happiness  was  crowned  by  the  joys  of  evening, 
when,  having  disposed  of  a hearty  dinner,  he  sat  him  down 
on  one  side  of  the  bright  hearth,  facing  his  mother  (who 
knitted  him  a stocking  beyond,  and  at  the  same  time  wove 
him  many  a bright  destiny  in  the  sheets  of  fir-flame),  and 
the  cat  purring  her  own  song,  he  drew  to  him  his  own  dic- 
tionary and  his  note-book,  and  went  diamond-mining  for 
hours  together,  pleasantly  relieving  his  mind  occasionally 
by  astounding  his  mother  with  a carefully-prepared  remark 
of  ponderous  sound  and  facetious  signification,  and  laugh- 
ing long  and  loudly  at  her  perplexed  amazement. 

One  joke  at  his  mothePs  expense  the  Masther  never 
plied,  “ I go  to  meet  and  spend  a few  days  with  some  old 
tired  of  repeating.  What  time  he  was  summoned  to  attend 
a literary  examination  in  Donegal,  he  informed  her  that  he 
was  going  thither  and  would  be  absent  for  two  days.  “ An’ 
for  why  will  ye  be  away  two  days,  alanna?”  she  queried, 
“ or  for  what  are  ye  goin’  ?”  “ Mother,”  the  Masther  re- 
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acquaintance.”  “An’  who,  achorrah,  might  they  be?” 
she  asked,  “or  might  I know  them?”  “Ha!  ha!  ha!  I 
doubt  ve  don’t,  mother — I doubt  ye  don’t — ha ! ha ! ha ! 
They  are,  mother  dear,  Phil  O’Sophy,  an’  Matthew  Mat- 
ticks,  an’  Joe  Graphy,  an’  a few  more  such.  Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
mother  dear,  I think  ye  don’t  know  them.”  “ No  more  I 
do,”  the  old  woman  said,  shutting  her  mouth  firmly,  and 
indulging  in  a shake  of  the  head  which  meant  much.  “ No 
more  I do,  chile,  nor  do  I want  to.  An’  so  far  as  I can 
judge,  sonny,  from  the  names  o’  them,  you’ll  not  be  much 
the  loser  if  ye  give  the  same  lads  the  go-by,  an’  cut  their 
acquaintance.  Be  cautioned  by  me,  avillish — an’  I’ve  livpl 
longer  in  the  wurrl’  an’  know  more  of  the  crukedness  of  its 
ways  than  you  do,  deary,  for  all  yer  book-larnin’ — take  an 
oui’  woman’s  advice,  an’  don’t  make  Tom,  Dick,  an’  Billy 
yer  fren’s.  Believe  me,  avoumeen,  I have  an  iday-a  of 
what  the  same  bo>'s  are  up  to — they’re  dhrooths,  darlin’, 
dhrooths — an’  its  more  of  yer  money  an’  less  of  yer  com- 
pany would  be  their  heart’s  desire.  Apaisdin,  talk  them 
fair  if  ye  will,  but  keep  yer  distance.”  The  stor}’  was  a 
never-failing  fountain  of  mirth  to  him,  flavoured  as  it  was 
with  the  love  of  his  poor  mother,  like  wdne  it  improved 
with  age. 

Reading  was  to  the  Masther  a delight.  Such  works  as 
treated  on  the  wonderful,  on  the  fabulous,  and  on  classical 
Eld — particularly  on  classical  Eld — w'ere  his  most  cherished 
treasures.  He  loved  to  grope  among  the  mists  of  mythi- 
cal times,  and  to  burrow  among  the  ruins  of  the  pre-historic 
world,  carying  off  therefrom  many  a precious  relic,  that  on 
many  an  after  occasion  served  to  point  a period  or  round 
a sentence  to  the  whole-hearted  admiration  of  an  idolising 
audience.  He,  probably  with  much  judgment,  disdained 
to  read  a modem  book  treating  of  common-place  modern 
times.  I doubt  not  but  it  was  almost  compounding  with 
his  conscience  when  he  permitted  himself  to  purchase  for 
his  mother’s  behoof  such  comparatively  modem  works  as 
the  Life  of  St  Mary  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lily  of  Israel — 
which  books,  as  a solatium,  he  carried  home  witli  him  from 
Donegal,  when  returning  from  that  short  sojourn  w'ith  Phil 
O’Sophy  and  the  other  dhrooths  against  whose  company  his 
mother  warned  him.  But,  w-hen  by  the  fireside  at  night 
he  read  his  mother  a few  chapters  from  either — and  this 
he  often  did,  for  she  was  entranced  with  them— -he  seldom 
failed  to  salt  it  do\vn  with  a column  of  the  “ Classical  and 
Mythological  Compendium  ’’  from  the  end  of  his  Webster. 

As  time  progressed  the  Masther  became  possessed  of  a 
tmly  marvellous  miscellany  of  out-of-the-w'ay  knowledge — 
his  mind  pigeon-holed  with  the  bric-a-brac  of  literature.  So, 
that  he  should,  as  he  did,  come  to  he  loved  and  idolised 
by  the  countryside,  is  scarce  to  be  wondered  at;  for,  day 
by  day,  under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  sun  of  happy 
content  his  broad  genial  nat’.ire  expanded  widely  enough  to 
embrace  saint  and  sinner,  and  on  every  necessary  occasion 
he  was  ready,  at  a moment’s  notice,  to  lay  his  hand  upon, 
and  draw  from  that  wonderful  mental  storehouse  of  his 
some  piece  of  information  new  and  strange  that  abvays — 
such  was  his  knack — hit  the  humcur  of  his  auditory.  A 
certain  easy  grace  of  delivery,  too,  and  rythmic  sway  and 
gesture,  came  unto  him,  which,  somehow,  bound  us  bond- 
men  to  him. 

Not  the  least  pleasant  were  those  days  he  went  hunting 
or  rambling  with  Father  Mick,  who  had  begotten  a great 
partialitv  for  the  MasthePs  company  on  his  evening  jour- 
neys. The  Masther’s  facetious  views  on  people  and  things, 
delivered,  as  they  were,  in  language  epicurean  and  unique, 
and  not  seldom,  too,  illustrated  by  quaint  classical  allusion, 
tickled  his  fancy  much,  and  made  the  Masther’s  company 
every  day  more  coveted. 


Both  Father  Mick  and  the  Masther  used  to  tell  with  re- 
lish the  droll  stoiy  about  Kitty  Moloney,  of  Straglioughter. 
The  Masther’s  account  of  it  was,  undouí)tedly,  the  l)cst,  but 
I cannot  attemjit  to  reproduce  it.  Only,  it  fell  this  way. 
The  Masther  was  of  an  evening  lolling  after  dinner,  when 
Father  Mick  lifting  the  latch,  looked  in,  and  invited  him 
for  a stroll  over  to  Straglioughter,  where,  he  said,  he  wished 
to  see  old  Kitty  Moloney,  who  had  been  ailing  for  six 
weeks  back.  The  Masther,  of  course,  went.  It  was  just  as 
they  were  entering  Kitty’s  door  that  the  Masther,  pursuing 
a conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  invalid,  was  remarking 
to  Father  Mick  in  an  undertone,  “ Sir,  Kitty  Ls  an  octo- 
genarian.” Unfortunately  Kitty,  who  lay  in  the  outshot,  off 
the  kitchen  fire,  overheard  the,  to  her,  ambiguous  remark. 
“ Och-och-anee !”  said  she,  groaning  from  under  a heap 
of  bedclothes,  “ Och-och-anee ! that  I should  live  till  this 
time  o’  day  to  hear  the  Masther  say  that  of  me.  An’,  Mas- 
ther, dear,  ye’re  the  last  I’d  expect  it  of.  Och-och-anee ! 
Yer  riverence,  avillish,  sure  ye  don’t  believe  it?”  “Is  it 
believe  it,  Kitty?”  Father  Mick  said,  approaching  her, 
“ Not  if  the  Bishop  himself  of  the  diocese  was  standin’ 
there  on  the  floor  and  tellin’  it  to  me.”  And  Kitty  was 
appeased. 

Into  the  Masther’s  life  a romance — a romance  which 
toned  the  bright  colouring  with  a shading  of  pensive  sad- 
ness— after  a time  entered.  And  the  sweetly  sad  picture  I 
may,  if  happy  inspiration  deign  to  sit  upon  my  pen,  endea- 
vour to  draw  again. 

Now,  there  arose  up  over  Egypt  a king  who  knew  not 
Joseph.  Poor  Father  Mick,  amid  loud  lamentations,  had 
had  to  tear  himself  from  the  parish.  Father  Dan,  it  was, 
as  pious,  as  lovable,  but  not  so  genial  a man,  who  suc- 
ceeded. Father  Dan’s  care  for  his  flock  was  so  grimly 
earnest  that  it  might  easily,  by  one  strange  to  his  ways,  be 
taken  for  ill  temper.  He  certainly  was  possessed  of  wit, 
which  he  had  not  cultivated  or  encouraged,  but  which, 
being  there,  he  thought  he  turned  to  the  best  account  in 
pointing  caustic  sayings.  His  wit  then  had  begotten  a rasi> 
ing  edge,  which,  oddly,  made  for  him  a lasting  slave  of  the 
sinner  whom  it  scarified — and  as,  in  six  weeks,  six  were  not 
in  all  the  parish  who  had  not  felt  its  sting.  Father  Dan 
quickly  filled  the  great  void  we  found  in  our  hearts  on  the 
morning  Father  Mick  dashed  away,  with  ears  shut  to  our 
cry  for  the  same  reason  the  boatmen  of  old  shut  theirs  to 
sweeter  sounds.  With  Father  Dan,  so  unlike  his  prede- 
cessor, life  was  a grim  subject — a destiny  to  be  borne  un- 
flinchingly, a task  it  were  vain  to  grumble  at,  but  unpardon- 
able to  shirk,  and  accordingly  on  its  chart  as  known  to  him 
were  found  few  havens  where  the  lighter  feelings  play,  and 
with  one  exception  these  few  were  marked  Dangerous.  The 
one  exception  was  Music. 

It  will  easily  have  been  anticipated  then,  that  Father 
Dan  and  the  Masther  were  not  kindred  spirits.  Father  Dan 
came  to  the  parish  in  June — early  in  June.  It  was  on  Bon- 
fire night  he  had  accidentally  overheard  the  language  in 
which  the  Masther  exhorted  a squad  of  the  boys  to  build  a 
fire.  “ Let  us  unanimously  conspire,”  the  Masther  had  said 
“ to  create  a dazzling  conflagration  on  the  summit  of  Thady 
Mhore  Cassidy’s  Brown  Knowe” — and  that  was  enough  for 
Father  Dan!  “Ho-o-o!  ye  tom-fool  ye!”  Father  Dan  said, 
“ I have  more  than  half  a mind  to  unanimously  conspire  to 
create  a tingling  sensation  in  your  hide  with  this  stick.” 

The  Masther  laughed  heartily,  of  course — when  he  had 
got  to  a safe  distance ; but,  all  the  same,  he  perceived  from 
Father  Dan’s  eye  that  he  hadn’t  schooled  himself  to  the 
appreciation  of  fine  language.  Instinctively,  each  of  them 
knew  that  they  were  not  to  be  friends.  Mac. 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  present  Government 
of  Ireland. 

COMPARING  the  present  condition  of  Ireland 
with  that  of  other  nations,  we  find  a state  of 
things  which  is  extremely  depressing  and 
almost  hopeless.  A practically  illiterate 
peasantry,  which  has  lost  the  industrial  spirit  it  once 
possessed,  preserving,  it  is  true,  many  virtues  of  incal- 
culable moment  in  the  development  of  nations,  but 
living  without  hope  of  better  days,  and  in  daily 
expectation  of  worse ; a gentry  holding  aloof  from  the 
lower  social  orders,  and  perpetually  looking  east  over 
the  sea  for  a guidance  and  an  inspiration  that  never 
comes  but  to  curse  them  ; a commercial  class  bent 
upon  making  money  and  preserving  the  status  quo  as  a 
choice  of  evils;  an  army  of  30,000  civil  servants  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  another  country  for  the  sake  of  their 
dnily  bread ; and  a petty  provincialism  in  science  and 
art — such  are  some  of  the  diseases  under  which  the 
country  labours.  There  are  some  retrieving  points  too. 
The  spirit  of  self-help  is  abroad  in  agriculture  and 
industry,  and  a new  literary  movement — always  the 
significant  herald  of  a National  revival — is  shedding  its 
light,  the  grey  light  of  dawn,  over  the  darkness  of  the 
land.  But  it  is  only  the  dawn,  and  the  sun  has  yet  to 
rise. 

What  are  the  forces  working  at  present  towards  a 
better  state  of  things  ? What  are  the  facilities  available 
to  Irishmen  for  improving  their  native  land  by  their 
own  effort  ? And  what  are  the  directions  in  which  a 
complete  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  may  be  looked 
for? 

Far  beyond  the  vicissitudes  of  a desultory  Parlia- 
mentary warfare,  beyond  even  the  growth  of  an  independ- 
ent and  fearless  National  Press,  we  must  place  the  Irish 
literary  revival  in  the  front  rank  among  the  forces 
tending  to  the  regeneration  of  Ireland.  We  know  what 
an  essential  part  literature  has  played  in  the  moulding 
and  welding  together  of  the  French  and  German 
nations;  how  at  the  present  time  Norway  owes  a 
vigorous  nationality  almost  exclusively  to  its  literary 
men ; and  how  in  the  last  century  a period  of  intense 
Irish  National  life  was  founded  and  accompanied  by  a 
revival  of  literature. 

But  literature  alone,  though  it  move  mountains,  will 
not  stir  the  rank  and  file  of  the  breadwinners  and  nerve 
them  for  an  arduous  struggle  for  self-government.  The 
best  thing  that  could  happen  would  be  that  the  people 
at  large  found  out  that  they  could  hold  their  own  in  the 
world’s  market,  that  they  could  by  their  own  effort, 
without  intervention  from  outside,  open  up  markets  and 
command  prices;  that  they  could  oust  competitors  and 
put  an  Irish  product  in  the  highest  place.  To  “ encour- 
age Irish  industries  ” by  buying  Irish  goods  in  preference 


to  others  may  be  useful  when  a struggling  industry  is 
to  be  encouraged,  but  the  capture  of  a foreign  market 
is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  besides  bringing 
money  into  the  country  from  outside.  Anything  there- 
fore which  tends  to  create  new  industries  and  to  teach 
people  how  to  help  themselves  towards  material  pros- 
perity should  be  welcomed  as  a direct  furtherance  of  the 
national  ideals  and  aspirations. 

The  gradual  spread  of  education  among  the  masses 
of  the  people,  their  consequent  enlightenment,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  cast-iron  prejudices  separating  and 
estranging  Irishmen  from  each  other,  constitute  another 
powerful  influence  working  for  the  advancement  of 
Ireland.  When  patriotism  is  supposed  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive birthright  of  a single  class,  creed,  or  station  in 
life,  we  may  well  despair  of  the  building  of  a nation. 
After  all,  the  only  test  of  loyalty  to  Ireland  should  be 
that  the  man  is  willing  to  think  and  work  for  the 
common  good  of  Ireland,  irrespective  of  the  welfare  or 
otherwise  of  any  part  of  the  world  beyond  its  shores,  subject 
only  to  the  restraints  of  international  courtesy.  England 
and  Scotland  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  have  done  so  often  at  the  expense  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Irish  attitude  is  very  reasonable  and  natural. 

With  these  principles  to  guide  us,  we  may  now 
inquire  into  the  present  government  of  Ireland,  and  how 
best  to  make  it  an  Irish  government. 

All  the  foreign  affairs,  the  naval,  military,  police, 
postal,  and  trade  matters,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
London  Government  departments  ; other  matters,  such 
as  elementary  and  intermediate  education,  public  works, 
judicial  and  general  administrative  affairs,  are  entrusted 
to  Boards  appointed  by  the  Irish  executive,  or  to  public 
functionaries  responsible  to  Parliament  through  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland.  Some  local 
matters  are  left  to  more  or  less  popularly  elected  bodies 
or  to  a selection  of  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  question 
made  by  a Crown  official.  These  bodies,  being  the  only 
machinery  at  present  in  operation  by  which  Irishmen  at 
large  are  enabled  to  influence  the  Government  of  their  own 
country,  deserve  some  special  consideration. 

The  Town  Councils  and  Town  Commissioners,  being 
the  only  purely  elective  bodies  in  Irish  local  government, 
stand  first  in  importance.  The  Corporations  of  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  Derry,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Clonmel, 
Drogheda,  Sligo,  and  Wexford  levy  and  expend  borough 
rates  to  the  extent  of  about  ;^90o,ooo.  There  are  86 
/townships  consiStuted  under  the  Township  Improvement 
Act,  the  condition  of  their  establishment  being  a minimum 
population  of  1,500.  Certain  townships,  comprising  Bray, 
Carrickfergus,  Enniskillen,  Newry,  Galway,  and  the  8 Dub- 
lin suburbs,  have  been  constituted  by  special  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. All  these  townships  levy  rates  to  an  aggregate  ex- 
tent of  ;^i, 300,000,  which  exceeds  the  total  raised  by  the 
Poor-Law  Guardians  or  the  Grand  Juries. 

The  franchise  in  the  townships  is  considerably  higher 
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than  tlie  Parliamentary  franchise.  In  the  townships  created 
under  the  Township  Improvement  Act  ever)'  man  occupy- 
ing a house  valued  over  ;^4  per  annum  is  entitled  to  vote 
at  the  annual  elections  for  as  many  candidates  as  there  are 
vacancies  in  his  ward.  In  the  other  cities  and  townships 
the  franchise  is,  as  a nde,  higher.  The  Town  Commis- 
sioners are  authorised  to  construct  and  repair  roads,  to  ap- 
point their  own  medical  and  other  public  officers,  and  to 
raise  money  for  buildings  and  public  improvements. 

The  Poor-Law  Guardians  rank  next  in  order  of  import- 
ance as  popularly  elected  bodies.  Ireland  is  divided  into 
159  Unions  of  Parishes  for  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law.  Each  Union  is  provided  with  a workhouse,  and  it  is 
there  that  the  Guardians  usually  assemble.  The  average 
area  of  a Union  is  127,000  acres,  its  population  29,000 
and  its  valuation  ;^88,ooo.  The  principle  underlying  the 
appointment  of  Guardians  in  Ireland  is,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Union  shall  be  represented  in  the  proportion 
of  the  amount  of  poor-rate  they  pay.  Since  the  landlord 
by  law  pays  half  the  rate,  and  the  tenant  the  other  half,  a 
certain  number  of  landlords  are  appointed,  and  an  equal 
number  are  elected  by  the  tenants.  The  landlords  ap- 
pointed must  be  magistrates,  and  are  chosen  from  a list  on 
which  they  are  arranged  according  to  the  amount  of  poor- 
rate  they  pay,  the  highest  being  chosen  first.  The  tenants 
have  a franchise,  with  a ^£4  minimum,  but  the  number  of 
votes  they  are  entitled  to  give  varies  according  to  their  pro- 
perty. The  system,  which  looks  fair  enough  on  paper,  has 
been  attended  in  practice  by  much  mischief  and  abuse.  The 
non-elected  P.L.G.’s,  not  being  subjected  to  the  stimulus 
of  an  election,  lapse  into  indifference  in  all  matters  except 
the  attendant  patronage.  The  elected  ones  are  brought  in 
by  a brute  property  vote,  often  without  regard  to  their  in- 
telligence or  qualification  for  the  work.  The  result  is  seen 
in  the  workhouse  system,  which,  with  a few  honourable  ex- 
ceptions, has  disgraced  Ireland  for  many  yearn. 

The  amount  of  influence  waelded  by  the  Poor-Law  Guar- 
dians is  considerable.  They  levy  an  aggregate  of  about  a 
million  pounds,  about  _;^4oo,ooo  of  which  is  spent  in  in- 
door relief,  200,000  in  outdoor  relief,  14,000  in  build- 
ings, and  no  less  than  40,000  in  salaries.  The  average 
irate  is  is  3d  in  the  ^ for  poor  relief,  and  8d  for  medical 
and  sanitary  work.  They  appoint  810  medical  officers,  45 
apothecaries,  349  midwives,  as  well  as  159  clerks  of 
Unions. 

The  Guardians  have  further  powers  with  respect  to  seed 
supplies  and  technical  education.  The  former  come  into 
force  in  times  of  distress,  when  they  are  authorised  to  bor- 
row money  for  the  supply  of  seed  potatoes.  As  regards 
technical  education,  they  are  enabled  to  strike  a rate  of  id 
in  the  ^ to  start  technical  classes,  upon  which  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  grants  them  an  equivalent  sum.  This 
has  only  been  availed  of  by  about  half  a do^en  Unions, 
oiving  to  apathy  and  want  of  information. 

The  third  more  or  less  representative  body  we  have  to 
deal  with  is  the  Grand  Jury.  It  is  representative  only  in 
the  sense  of  being  chosen  from  among  the  more  prominent 


inhabitants  of  tne  county.  The  appointment  rests  with  the 
High  Sheriff.  The  Grand  Juries,  of  which  there  are  forty 
in  Ireland,  have  both  judicial  and  administrative  functions. 
The  l.attcr,  with  which  alone  we  are  here  concerned,  con- 
sists in  the  making  and  repairing  of  roads,  bridges,  court- 
houses, prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  and  other  public  insti- 
tions.  The  total  “county  cess”  throughout  Ireland  amounts 
to  about  ;^i, 200,000,  three-fifths  of  which  are  spent  on 
roads  and  bridges,  one-fifth  on  institutions,  and  the  rest  on 
salaries. 

Taking  all  the  figures  quoted,  we  have  the  following 
round  sums  for  the  local  and  national  taxation  of  Ireland : 
Borough  and  Township  Rates  ...  ^2,200,000 

Poor  Rates  1,000,000 

County  Cess  1,200,000 

;,^4, 400,000 

The  national  taxation  of  Ireland,  omitting  customs  dues, 
consists  of — Excise,  _;^5, 000,000 ; stamp  duties,  ;^7oo,ooo ; 
and  income-tax,  ;^65o,ooo — total,  say  ;^6, 500,000.  Hence 
we  have 

Local  Taxation  4j^  million. 

National  Taxation  6j4  million. 

Total  National  Income ii  million. 

One-fifth  of  this  total  national  income  is  at  present  in  the 

hands  of  the  people  on  the  frankly  representative  plan.  I 
refer  to  the  ^^2,200,000  spent  by  the  towns  and  townships, 
subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  Local  Government 

Board,  as  it  is  in  England.  Taking  the  local  administration 
as  a whole,  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  these  funds  have 
been  well  spent.  This  part  of  the  Irish  Government  of 
Ireland,  and  indeed  the  only  part  which  deserves  the  name, 
has  been  as  successfully  carried  out  as  in  Great  Britain. 
There  is,  of  course,  plenty  of  room  for  improvement,  and 
this  will  no  doubt  set  in  as  soon  as  public  opinion  has  been 
stirred  concerning  local  government  as  a whole. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  means  of  improving  and  de- 
mocratising the  existing  Irish  administration,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  best  ways  of  placing  the  whole  administration  of 
the  country  upon  a corresponding  basis — an  object  which 
is  desired,  under  some  name  or  other,  by  every  Irish  na- 
tional party. 

Parliament  has  attempted  to  deal  with  both  these  ques- 
tions, by  introducing  Home  Rule  Bills  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Bills.  The  former  were  wrecked  by  opposition  in 
England,  and  the  latter  by  the  contempt  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers for  half  measures,  and  possibly  by  a want  of  zeal  on 
the  part  of  their  promoters. 

I am  emphatically  of  opinion  that  the  question  of  Irish 
self-government  can  be  decided  in  Ireland  alone,  without 
reference  to  British  public  opinion.  Let  Irishmen  all  over 
the  country  once  show  that  they  are  fully  capable  of  govern- 
ing themselves,  and  also  that  they  are  determined  to  do  so, 
and  all  opposition  will  vanish  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

To  explain  my  meaning,  I shall  endeavour  to  paint  a pic- 
ture of  how  it  might  be  done. 
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The  country,  wakes  rip  one  morning  with  the  determina- 
tion to  govern  itself,  and  proceeds  about  the  business  in 
the  most  direct  manner  possible.  A central  society  for 
the  better  government  of  Ireland  is  founded,  say,  in  Dub- 
lin, in  which  all  classes,  creeds,  and  politics  are 
liberally  represented.  Local  Government  committees  are 
appointed  in  every  city,  township,  and  Union,  the  clerks 
being  in  each  case  ex-officio-  members.  The  central  society 
disseminates  information  concerning  the  laws  and  practices 
of  local  government  to  all  the  affiliated  committees,  and  the 
latter  proceed  to  focus  public  opinion  upon  every  detail  of 
the  local  and  general  administration,  collecting  information 
about  its  history,  development,  and  present  needs,  and  in- 
sisting upon  the  representative  character,  the  probity,  and 
efficiency  of  the  local  boards.  In  case  of  opposition,  peti- 
tions, demonstrations,  and  other  legal  means  are  resorted 
to  in  order  to  back  up  and  emphasise  public  opinion.  The 
central  and  branch  societies  meanwhile  study  and  investi- 
gate all  questions  relating  to  the  government  of  Ireland  and 
the  best  means  of  improving  it,  to  the  general  principles  of 
government,  and  to  the  solution  of  social  and  economic 
questions  as  carried  out  in  other  countries.  Commissions 
of  inquiry  are  constituted  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  the 
hour.  The  results  are  given  to  the  Press,  and  go-  to  form 
an  enlightened  public  opinion.  The  societies  gain  in  repu- 
tation and  influence  by  their  force  of  superior  information. 
They  organise  public  opinion,  as  it  were,  and  backed  up  by 
a unanimous  voice,  they  set  forth  the  rights  and  demand, s 
of  the  Irish  people. 

Let  this  happen,  and  no  Government  will  be  able  to  hold 
aloof.  The  government  of  the  country  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  its  people  like  ripe  fruit  off  a tree. 

What  those  rights  and  demands  might  be,  how  far  they 
roight  go  towards  complete  self-government,  is  not  for  me 
to  guess  at.  It  may  safely  be  left  to  the  Irish  people. 

E.  E.  Fournier  D’Acbe. 


SAMUEL  NEILSON. 

HE  truest  indicaton  of  the  healthy  National 
spirit  that  is  making  such  steady  headway  in 
Ulster  is  the  number  of  articles  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Press  in  praise  of  those  who 
worked  in  the  past  to  accomplish  the  freedom  of  Ireland. 
If  any  other  signswerewanted  to  indicate  the  feelings  that 
are  laying  hold  of  the  minds  and  directing  the  thoughts 
of  the  people,  it  is  the  eagerness  with  which  these  notices 
are  read,  not  alone  by  those  who  are  endeavouring  to 
propagate  the  principles  that  were  first  enunciated  in 
Belfast  a hundred  years  ago,  but  by  many  others  who 
admire  those  principles,  yet  lack  the  courage  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  majority  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
While  appreciating  the  many  able  tributes  that  are  paid 
to  the  virtues  of  others,  I do  feel  there  is  one  name  not 
cherished  with  the  affection  it  deserves— the  name  of 
Samuel  Neilson. 

The  cruel  and  treacherous  death  suffered  by  Lord 
Edward,  Tone,  Emmet,  M'Cracken,  and  others,  has 
thrown  a halo  of  romance  around  their  memories  which 


appeals  to  our  nature  with  greater  pathos,  and  secures 
for  them  a hallowed  place  in  our  recollection.  Had 
Neilson  been  fated  to  end  his  career  on  the  scaffold, 
while  Ireland  had  yet  a hope  of  overthrowing  her 
oppressor,  he  would  have  found  a more  enduring  place 
in  our  hearts.  When  Irishmen  would  estimate  the 
worth  of  those  who  “rose  in  dark  and  evil  days,’’  let 
them  beware  lest  they  assign  this  brave  and  daring  man 
too  humble  a place.  If  Belfast  was  the  cradle  of  the 
United  Movement,  then  surely  it  was  he  who  first 
watched  over  that  cradle.  Wolfe  Tone  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  United  Irish- 
men, but  Tone  himself,  in  his  autobiography,  tells 
us  he  was  “invited  to  Belfast  by  men  whom  he 
knew  as  yet  by  reputation,  to  assist  in  forming  the  first 
club.”  The  Union  grew  out  of  a secret  committee 
which  received  its  inspiration  from  Neilson,  and  these 
words  of  Tone  clearly  show  that  it  was  in  Belfast  the 
idea  was  conceived  of  forming  a gigantic  society,  such 
as  was  shortly  afterwards  inaugurated.  Dr.  Madden 
deals  justly  with  both  when  he  says,  “ Neilson  was  the 
originator,  Tone  the  organiser  of  the  United  Irishmen.” 

Poor  Neilson ! doomed  to  lie  in  chains,  while  thousands 
of  his  compatriots  were  proving  their  fidelity  to  the 
glorious  principles  of  his  society,  by  taking  their  stand 
on  the  field  of  battle.  What  pangs  must  have  gnawed 
at  his  heart  at  the  thought  of  not  being  with  them,  to 
cheer  them  on  in  the  struggle  for  Ireland’s  emancipation ! 

Ireland  has  produced  few  sons  who  have  loved  her 
with  the  same  unselfish  spirit  of  devotion,  or  who  have 
sacrificed  more  on  her  behalf.  His  many  admirers  must 
often  deplore  how  seldom  he  is  mentioned,  when  his  is  a 
name  to  conjure  with ; when  indeed  his  life  might  be  held 
up  to  the  youth  of  our  country  as  an  example  of  what  a 
patriot  ought  to  be.  They  must  also  regret  that 
when  *an  effort  was  made  to  quicken  interest  in  others 
his  name  does  not  appear  with  those  whose  graves  are 
to  be  remembered  on  “ Decoration  Day.”  Surely  there 
is  one  loving  hand  at  least  in  that  country  of  refuge  that 
would  place  a piece  of  “our  own  immortal  green”  on 
that  marble  slab  by  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  on  which 
the  words  are  inscribed — 

“If  the  memory  of  a man  who  discharged  all  the 
duties  of  a husband,  a father,  and  a persecuted  patriot, 
claim  a tear,  here  is  the  tribute  due.” 

Perhaps  none  even  calculated  his  power  so  accurately 
as  Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  who  ever  beheld  him  as  the 
boldest  and  most  influential  rebel  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  many  tempting  bribes  they  proffered  to  any  wretch 
that  would  swear  away  his  life.  Neilson  was  a man  of 
unblemished  honour;  kind  and  genial  of  manner,  yet 
with  a sterness  that  filled  his  enemies  with  fear  and  his 
friends  with  awe.  True  the  hirelings  of  the  foreign 
oligarchy  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  creating  the 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  a party  to  the  betrayal  of 
Lord  Edward,  but  such  impressions  have  long  since 
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been  exploded.  One  must  naturally  pause  to  wonder 
how  Tom  Moore,  from  whom  we  might  have  expected 
better  things,  could  have  attributed  his  fierce  enthusiasm 
and  daring  conduct  to  his  mental  condition,  which  he 
very  falsely  asserted  was  “bordering  on  insanity.” 

If  Ireland  ever  succeeds  in  breaking  the  chains  that 
have  held  her  so  long  in  thrall,  it  will  be  through  the 
united  exertions  of  her  people,  and  if  the  North  could 
give  us  another  Neilson,  the  struggle  which  he  initiated 
would  end  in  a speedy  triumph.  Alastair. 


The  Hope  of  the  Gael. 

Oh  ! MURMURS  may  rise  with  the  war  breezes  blending. 

And  mutinous  cries  mar  the  ardour  of  fight ; 

And  hearts  may  grow  faint  up  the  rugged  way  wending. 

And  faces  may  blench  ere  the  haven’s  in  sight : 

But  closer  around  shall  the  gallant  hearts  cluster 
When  storms,  raging  fast,  shall  the  old  flag  assail. 

So  hearts  that  are  faint  must  drop  out  from  the  muster — 

No  craven  we’ll  brook  in  the  hosts  of  the  Gael. 

The  flag  that  we  bear,  by  our  fathers  bequeathed. 

Sore  grimed  with  the  dust  of  full  many  a fray. 

With  victory’s  laurels  has  often  been  wreathed, 

And  carried  to  glory  on  fields  far  away  ; 

And  swift  through  our  hearts  goes  the  wild  hope  careering, 
That  proudly  ere  long  its  green  folds  may  we  hail, 

By  Freedom  sun-kissed,  on  some  red  field  in  Erin 
Triumphantly  wave  o’er  the  hosts  of  the  Gael. 

Then  onward — your  hearts  to  that  gallant  hope  clinging, 

No  truce  with  the  coward  and  craven  can  hold. 

But  like  eaglets  at  morn  thro’  the  blue  ether  singing. 

Let  them  soar  to  the  realms  of  the  free  and  the  bold. 

Then  steady — the  flag  now  resigned  to  your  keeping 

(When  death  chills  the  brave  hearts  that  never  could  quail). 
Bear  valiantly  on  where  the  war  gusts  are  sweeping, 

And,  stainless,  bequeath  to  the  sons  of  the  Gael. 

'Tis  not  words — idle  words — in  the  crisis  impending 
That  Liberty’s  portals  to  Erin  can  ope  ; 

To  smooth  phrases  bom  of  the  heart’s  false  pretending. 

No  longer  we  look  with  our  fond,  foolish  hope  ; 

Ah,  no  ! in  the  deeds  of  the  true  man’s  wild  daring. 

When  loud  rings  the  slogan  o’er  mountain  and  vale. 

Shall  balm  for  the  wounds  of  our  dear  mother  Erin 
Be  found,  and  relief  for  the  woes  of  the  Gael. 

Then  up  from  thy  trance  ; oh,  dear  Erin,  awaken  1 
That  sleep  in  thy  fetters  was  weary  and  long. 

But  deeply  they  erred  when  they  deemed  thee  forsaken. 

And  gloated  with  joy  o’er  the  triumph  of  wrong  ; 

O 1 swift  from  thine  eyes  now  the  dark  mists  are  clearing. 

And  soon  shall  thy  mountains  the  heart-rousing  tale 
Re-echo,  that  barques  o’er  the  ocean  are  steering. 

With  Freedom’s  best  freight  for  the  Land  of  the  Gael. 

A.  Sheridan. 

Hibernian  Club,  London. 


Kieran  and  Managhan. 


HII>E  on  my  Christmas  holidays  some  months  ago 
I made  an  excursion  into  the  north-western  cor- 
ner of  King’s  County,  in  among  the  brown  moor- 
lands and  bare  hills  of  Garrycastle,  where  long  ago  were  the 
greater  pa  t of  the  Sees  of  Sts.  Kieran  and  Managhan.  But 
mv  object  is  not  to  relate  the  story  of  my  ramble : it  is 
rather  to  re-tell  an  old  talc  By  the  way,  I mav  add  that  this 
i*  a district  very  rich  in  legendarv  lore.  .A  tradition  some- 
what similar  to  the  present  was  nublislied  not  long  ago  in 
the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht " over  the  n.vne  Croaghpatrick,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  saints  of  the  west  were  re- 
presented as  more  worldly,  more  irritable,  more  vengeful, 
and  had  less  charity,  less  wit,  and  less  saintliness  than  the 
holy  men  “concerning  whom  I’ve  heard.’  Like  Min.i  and 
Maclausa,  so  the  story  goes,  Kieran  and  Managhan  were  at 
variance  as  to  the  limits  of  then'  Sees;  and  acting  in  a 
similar  fashion  to  the  Mayo  men,  thev  proposeil  to  .set  down 
as  boundary  the  spot  on  tlie  road  where  the  two  saints 
sh.ould  meet  on  an  appointed  morning.  The  proposer  of 
this  simple  solution  of  the  boundary  difficulty  was  Ma- 
naghan, who  was,  it  is  said,  a younger,  shrew'der,  and  much 
stouter  man  than  his  brother  prelate  of  Clonmacnois.  He 
was  by  habit  an  early  riser,  and  this  morning  he  rose  extra 
early,  and  set  out  on  the  course  agreed  on,  at  a brisk  pace, 
for  well  he  knew  that  every  step  he  gained  meant  as  much 
of  an  extension  of  his  diocese.  He  delayed  not  to  look 
back  for  once  at  his  own  quiet  home  at  Lee-Managhan,  but 
held  his  way  on,  and  on,  and  was  every  moment  feeling 
more  and  more  agreeably  surprised  that  no  sign  of  Kieran 
was  anywhere  discernible.  So,  as  he  neared  the  pictur- 
esque and  homely  seat  of  the  aged  Abbot,  with  its  towers 
and  grey  walls  softly  reflected  on  Shannon’s  tranquil 
breast,  he  began  to  feel  pity  for  Kieran,  at  thought  of  the 
miserable  patch  that  should  henceforth  be  his,  and  even 
still  there  was  no  sign  of  him  on  the  road.  Managhan  en- 
tered the  Abbey,  and  found  that  Kieran  had  just  arisen 
from  his  couch.  The  latter  remembering  the  arrangement, 
and  seeing  how  he  had  been  outwitted,  upbraided  the  covet- 
ousness of  his  neighbour  in  terms  so  touching  and  so  just, 
that  Managhan  was  willing  to^  concede  anything  he  should 
ask.  Kieran’s  demand,  however,  was  one  easily  complied 
with;  and,  indeed,  to  Managhan,  wLo  was  undoubtedly  to 
some  extent  a man  of  the  world,  and  knew  the  value  of  a 
bit  of  land  as  well  as  the  next  man,  it  must  have  apjreared 
a very  humble  and  a very  unpretentious  claim.  His  le- 
quest  was  that  the  boundary  should  be  fixed  at  such  a dis- 
tance from  his  door  as  he  might  be  able  to  throw  his  cap 
(he  had  still  on  his  nightcap).  Managhan  agreed,  and 
Kieran  wound  his  arm  a few  times  over  his  head,  till  he 
found  he  had  gained  the  right  swing,  and  then  let  go.  The 
cap,  to  Managhan’s  inexpressible  amazement,  with  its 
strings  flying,  swam  through  the  air  like  a comet  in  its 
course,  and  dropped  down  on  a hill  several  miles  away. 
Managhan  was  too  much  a man  of  faith  not  to  see  that  the 
“ hand  of  heaven  was  in  it,”  and  meekly  submitted.  The 
exact  spot  where  the  cap  fell  is  pointed  out  as  the  present 
hill  of  Splink,  not  far  from  the  parish  church  of  Clonfan- 
lagh.  The  foregoing  has  been  written  simply  to  show  that 
the  legend  related  by  your  worthy  contributor  from  the 
West  is  popular  in  other  districts,  perhaps  in  ever)'  district 
where  a couple  of  neighbouring  saints  had  their  landmarks 
badly  defined.  Naisi. 
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Anne  Devlin’s  Lament  for  Emmet. 

My  heart’s  blood  was  yours,  my  love  was  the  same, 

And  would  my  soul  had  flown  to  God  before  the  trouble  came, 
Ah  ! would  ’twere  mine  to  slumber  within  the  narrow  bed. 

And  you  in  youth  and  glory  were  marching  overhead. 

^ Mo  bouchal  dhas,  ’tis  lonely  and  old  now  am  I, 

Around  me  the  shadows  all  day  darkly  lie. 

My  weary  nights  are  haunted  by  dreams,  wirrasthrue, 

Of  the  sweet  maid  whose  loving  heart  broke  for  love  of  you. 

On  the  brown  heathery  hills  no  danger  lurked,  I ween. 

With  Wicklow  men  to  guard  you,  and  pikes  bristling  keen. 

But  her  eyes  drew  you  forth  from  their  sheltering  care 
For  a kiss  from  her  red  lips,  a curl  from  her  hair. 

The  rose  left  her  cheek,  the  brave  eyes  grew  dim. 

She  drained  the  bitter  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  brim — 

When  that  sad  September  noon  saw  your  young  head  low. 

And  the  dawn  of  Ireland  shrouded  in  a black  cloud  of  woe  ! 

/had  died  for  you  gladly,  my  courage  never  quailed. 

When  their  swords  pierced  my  bosom,  their  w ild  threats  assailed 
Nor  did  their  prison  torture  win  from  me  a single  tear  — 

That  memory  of  grief  and  pain  would  fade  if  you  were  here. 

May  Christ  give  you  peace  in  your  nameless  biding-place. 
Sleep  soft,  my  withered  flower,  nor  mourn  for  our  disgrace  ; 
The  Mother  bows  beneath  her  chains,  her  dear  harp-song  is 
dumb. 

She  pines  among  her  sighing  reeds  until  a victor  come  ! 

Oh  ! had  the  cruel  spoiler  spared  your  young  dark  head. 

The  tramp  of  your  United  hosts  had  waked  the  very  dead, 

The  shouts  of  your  triumph  had  thundered  to  the  sky — 

But  alas  ! and  alas  ! in  the  cold  grave  you  lie.  E.C. 


©tber  people’s  ©pinions. 

Parliamentary  Agitation  and  its 
Supporters. 

HE  study  of  Irish  politics  at  the  present  day  is  any- 
thing  but  agreeable  or  instructive.  The  true  Na- 

'f  tionalist  must  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  ma- 
jority of  his  countrymen,  who  exhibit  so  openly  to  the 
world  their  mean,  contemptible,  and  groundless  bickerings. 
It  certainly  should  not  surprise  us  that  the  cynics  and  scof- 
fers are  afforded  much  gratification  in  contemplating  the  de- 
cline of  the  once  united  and  blatant  Land  Leaguers,  now 
to  all  appearance  in  the  last  stages  of  political  decrepitude. 

The  ranks  of  the  Irish  Parliamentarians  are  irretrievably 
broken,  and  their  policy  is  now  a thing  of  the  past.  We  no 
longer  live  in  those  glorious  days  when  Parnell  and  O’Brien 
led  their  force.s  fearlessly  into  that  wondrous  struggle  on 
behalf  of  the  tenants  of  Ireland,  and  when  with  the  whole 
Irish  nation  at  their  backs  they  dictated  to  the  almighty 
Government  of  Great  Britain.  Those  days  are  g)ne,  and 
what  have  the  Irish  people  to  show  now  that  the  costly  agi- 
tation is  at  an  end  ? 

It  is  surely  meet  and  just  that  we  should  now  pause  and 
reflect  before  we  obey  the  command  of  the  constitutional 
patriots  and  commit  ourselves  once  more  to  another  decade 
of  that  expensive  strife.  Let  us  see  what  we  have  gained 
by  the  past. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  close  e.xaminatio.i.  The  Irish 
“ question  ” has  been  brought  before  the  English  people 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  as  much  as  was  possible  by 
means  of  agitation  conducted  on  “ constitutional'’  lines. 
The  power  of  Parliamentary  agitation  has  been  fully  tested, 
and  what  have  we  received  in  return  for  our  immense  na- 
tional effort,  and  for  our  abiding  faith  in  the  sincerity  of 
Englishmen  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  sister  isle? 

We  have  secured  land  legislation,  that  most  unique  and 
inexplicable  code  of  laws,  the  bane  of  every  tenant  and 
landlord  in  the  country,  and  the  delight  of  eveiy  solicitor, 
barrister,  and  Cro\vn  minion  in  Ireland — in  short,  the  most 
extraordinary  system  of  legislation  that  legal  ingenuity  ever 
devised  for  the  robbery  of  a too  confiding  people. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  points  with  pride  to  the  Congested 
EHstricts  Board  and  his  Light  Railway  Scheme.  All  our 
grievances  will  vanish  into  thin  air  before  the  achievements 
of  this  Board  and  pursuant  to  the  efficacy  of  railways  of  a 
light  description.  Let  us  then  hope  for  the  future,  because 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  wall  so  benefit  us  by  these  most  judi- 
cious and  generous  concessions  that  we  shall  no  longer  even 
wish  for  that  freedom  for  which  our  ancestors  so  often  shed 
their  blood.  Perhaps,  too,  we  may  get  a Catholic  Uni- 
versity. 

During  the  agitation  the  pyeople  of  Ireland  were  encour- 
aged by  the  idea  of  winning  from  Great  Britain  a system 
of  self-government  known  as  Home  Rule.  After  efforts 
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hardly  short  of  superhuman,  a measure  called  the  Home 
Rule  Pill  of  1886  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but 
failed  to  pass.  Again  the  nation  stniggled,  and  a second 
time  that  gentleman  brought  forward  a Home  Rule  mea- 
sure, only  to  meet  with  failure  complete  and  disastrous. 
Then  Home  Rule  was  “shelved,”  and  has  not  been  since 
heard  of,  save  in  the  wailing  platitudes  of  the  Constitution- 
alists. Now,  was  this  Home  Rule  we  were  to  be  granted 
anything  like  what  we  were  promised?  Was  it  even  a 
beneiicial  measure?  We  did  not  know  in  the  fever-heat  of 
the  strife  that  it  was  but  the  most  miserable  mockery  of 
what  we  had  hoped  and  fought  for,  but  if  not  then,  we  cer- 
tainly are  beginning  to  understand  now  in  our  cooler  days. 
It  is  dawning  on  the  Irish  nation  that  it  was  no  Heme  Rule 
we  were  offered,  nothing  resembling  a just  system  of  self- 
government.  There  would  be  nothing  glorious  in  it, 
nothing  coiTesponding  to  the  ideals  laid  before  us  by  our 
one-time  patriots.  A prominent  Member  of  Parliament,  an 
Irishman,  said,  during  the  debate  on  the  last  bill,  that  if  the 
bill  passed  Ireland  would  be  bankrupt  in  six  months.  Let 
us  assure  ourselves,  then,  if  it  would  be  even  beneficial. 

But  it  is  enough.  The  Irish  nation  were  most  flagrantly 
deceived.  The  whole  energy  of  the  country  has  been  con- 
centrated on  the  struggle.  Everything  has  been  sacrificed 
to  it.  It  has  been  more  expensive  to  Ireland  than  if  she 
kept  an  army  of  100,000  on  the  field  during  a third  of  the 
time;  and  nothing  has  been  gained — everything  has  been 
lost.  Our  bright  ideals  of  an  independent  Ireland,  where 
have  they  gone?  After  all  we  have  been  led  to  expect, 
what  have  we  now^?  A broken  and  shattered  political  or- 
ganisation, a people  almost  without  national  effort  and  with- 
out material  resources.  Everything  has  failed.  If  the 
country  is  to  be  saved  and  the  nationality  of  Ireland  to  be 
preserved,  a new  policy  must  be  adopted.  Tiicii  let  us 
have  it,  and  throw  the  past  aside. 

William  D.  Horgan,  Cork. 


James  Clarence  Mangan. 

(Continued). 

MONG  the  brighter  specimens  of  his  art  may  be 
V^J  classed  “The  Karamanian  Exile,”  “The  Three 
Khalendeers,”  and  “ The  Time  of  the  Barme- 
cides.” The  last  is  purely  melodious,  and  glowing  with 
colour.  His  poem  entitled,  “ The  World’s  Changes,” 
is,  to  our  thinking,  as  beautiful  a poem  as  we  have 
been  privileged  to  read,  with  its  mellow  and  quiet  spirit, 
and  its  sad  moral. 

Mangan  did  not  know  tne  Irish  language,  but  he 
versified  many  prose  translations  which  were  made 
for  him  from  the  Gaelic  by  John  O’Donovan,  Eugene 
O’Curry,  Owen  Conne  Ian,  and  John  O’Daly ; all 
famous  scholars  in  their  day.  Among  these  quasi- 
translations, “ The  Lamentation  for  Kincora,”  “ The 
Testament  ofCahir  Mor,”  and  the  pathetic  wail  over  the 
ruins  of  Donegal  Castle  are  the  most  notable. 


A special  word  may  be  said  of  the  exquisite  little 
allegory,  “ Cahal  Mor  of  the  Wine  Red  Hand.”  The 
quality  of  imagination  displayed,  and  the  tunefulness 
of  the  verse  give  it  an  equal  place  with  some  of  Poe’s 
weird  and  picturesque  poems.  Imagination  is  the  most 
striking  attribute  of  all  Mangan’s  work;  an  imagination 
so  rich  that  at  times  it  overflows  into  the  grotesque 
and  extravagant.  “The  Woman  of  Three  Cows”  is  a 
poetic  setting  of  an  old  Celtic  ballad,  and  is  so  direct 
and  homely  in  its  drift  that  it  is  little  wonder  it  should 
have  become  widely  popular  among  the  peasant  people 
of  some  districts  of  Ireland. 

The  poet  during  his  years  of  literary  activity  con- 
tributed to  The  Dublin  University  Magazine,  The  Irish 
Penny  Journal,  and  The  Catholic,  and  so  managed  to  eke 
out  a precarious  living  with  the  help  of  his  friends,  who, 
we  should  imagine,  were  sorely  enough  tried  by  his 
irregular  ways.  He  was  for  a time  employed  as  an 
assistant-librarian  in  Trinity  College,  but  his  erratic 
habits  proved  inimical  to  the  orderly  methods  of  that 
institution,  and  he  was  soon  roving  again  at  his  own 
wild  will,  like  a veritable  Ishmaelite. 

He  was  one  of  those  also  who,  through  the  pages  of 
The  Nation,  were  instrumental  in  keeping  alive  an 
ardent  spirit  of  independent  nationalism,  which  once 
or  twice  since  has  borne  fruit.  In  matters  of  faith  he 
was  for  his  time  speculative  and  daring,  whilst  pre- 
serving a love  for  the  Church  whose  traditions  had 
been  instilled  into  his  mind  in  youth.  There  is  a little 
poem  by  Simrock  which  Mangan  had  translated,  the 
refrain  of  which  was,  “ O Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy 
and  these  were  the  last  words  he  uttered  as  he  lay 
dying  at  the  pest-house  in  Dublin  in  1849,  the  year  of 
the  terrible  visitation  of  cholera  in  that  city.  He  died 
in  loneliness  and  poverty  as  he  had  lived,  and  only 
three  persons  stood  round  his  grave  when  he  was 
buried  in  Glasnevin  Cemetery. 

Two  collections  of  Mangan’s  work  have  been  made  in 
Ireland.  One  is  named  “ The  Songs  of  the  Munster 
Bards,”  and  is  composed  of  translations  from  various 
Irish  peasant  poets  of  no  remarkable  genius.  The  songs 
are  printed  with  the  original  music,  and  are  on  that 
account  interesting  to  the  curious  lover  of  music  and  the 
antiquarian.  The  other  collection  is  the  “Anthologia 
Germanica,”  which  contains  renderings  from  the  lyrical 
works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland,  Buerger,  and  others. 
There  is  also  a little  book  of  essays,  containing  some 
poetical  and  prose  pieces.  All  the  volumes  are  published 
by  James  Duffy,  of  Dublin,  at  extremely  popular  prices. 

In  prose  Mangan  was  never  so  successful  as  in  verse. 
His  wit  is  often  forced  and  unnatural.  He  has  an  over- 
mastering passion  for  burlesque,  and  though  he  is 
occasionally  smart,  he  i.s  seldom  entirely  pleasing.  He 
wrote  some  humorous  pieces  of  verse  which  are  good 
of  their  kind,  b«t  all  his  strength  and  skill  lay  in  deep 
and  serious  poetry.  In  that  he  surpasses  any  poet  who 
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ever  wrote  in  Ireland.  He  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
Thomas  Moore  in  the  passionate  expression  of  emotion  ; 
he  is  more  fluent  and  musical  in  manner,  and  he  is 
infinitely  more  national  and  native  in  feeling  and  charac- 
ter than  the  famous  bard  of  Irish  genteel  society. 

Mangan  was  caught  in  the  tumultous  whirl  of  political 
opinion  which  agitated  the  whole  country  in  his  time. 
Born  and  reared  in  a stormful  period,  his  work  has  all 
the  fragmentariness  and  irregularity  of  his  career.  It 
well  represents  the  disquiet  of  the  hour.  The  feelings 
which  actuated  his  verse-writing  were  of  the  most  tran- 
sient kind,  and  circumstances  urged  him  to  produce 
rapidly  but  incompletely,  He  became  in  his  latter  years 
extremely  eccentric,  and  possibly  at  times  his  mental 
vigour  forsook  him  entirely.  He  was  heart  and  soul  a 
literary  man,  and  altogether  unfitted  for  the  strife  of 
politics.  The  study  was  his  natural  abode.  He  died 
nearly  at  the  end  of  a great  national  movement  of 
Ireland,  when  the  struggle  for  Repeal  was  ovér  and  his 
country  had  exhausted  itself  in  passionate  but  vain 
resistance  against  superior  influences.  With  him  passed 
away  many  others  of  notable  gifts  and  similar  aims,  who 
were  then  thought  to  be  of  vastly  greater  importance 
than  he,  yet  their  work  is  now  but  a matter  of  history, 
whilst  his  is  still  a living  influence  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  his  countrymen. 

One  of  Mangan’s  chief  claims  to  honour  in  future 
will  certainly  be  his  mastery  of  poetic  form.  He  was 
an  unrivalled  adept  at  complicated  and  interwoven 
metres,  and  he  possessed  a marvellous  fecundity  of 
rhyme.  He  carried  the  art  of  the  poet  to  that  perfec- 
tion in  which  it  is  lost  in  the  verisimilitude  of  simplicity 
and  spontaneity.  It  is  probable  that  he  wrote  verse 
with  considerable  readiness  and  rapidity,  but  nowhere 
can  false  measure  or  imperfect  expresssion  be  detected. 
Versification  was  with  him  a gift  like  that  of  the  natural 
aptitude  for  melodious  improvision  of  the  true  musician. 
The  dexterous  ease  with  which  involved  and  irregular 
verses  were  turned  at  his  pleasure,  bespoke  one  to 
whom  the  stiff  English  language  was  as  elastic  and 
pliable  as  the  richer  labials  of  the  South  are  to  the 
song-loving  peasants. 

What  is  the  true  reason  of  the  continual  neglect  of 
such  men  as  Clarence  Mangan  ? Perhaps  political 
turmoil  has  had  something  to  do  with  obscuring  purely 
individualistic  writers,  for  in  the  confused  confluence 
and  jar  of  contending  parties,  a quiet,  introspective 
poet  runs  small  chance  of  receiving  adequate  attention. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  man  whom  Sir  Charles  Duffy 
called  the  essen,tial  poet  of  the  Nation — meaning  thereby 
the  famous  Repeal  journal  of  that  name — and  whom 
we  would  call  the  greatest  poet  of  the  actual 
people,  has  been  too  long  allowed  to  rest  in  unmerited 
forgetfulness.  To  rescue  his  work  from  neglect  and 
lay  it  fairly  before  the  public,  should  be  a pleasant  and 
grateful  task  for  some  Irishman  of  sympathetic  mind 
and  competent  skill. 

Thoj^^s  E.  Mayne. 

26,  Albert  Place, 

Donegall  Pass,  Belfast. 


Teacht  Naomh  Phadraic  go  h=Einnn. 

(Continued.) 

Prize  Essay  by  John  Ward,  Killybegs, 

Co.  Donegall. 


Bhi  Pádraic  cuig  bliadhna  deug  agus  fiche  dhe  aois  nuair  a thainic 
SÓ  go  h-’Eirinn  anns  an  bhliadhain  de  aois  ár  d-Tighearna  ceithre 
cheud  agus  dha  bhliadhain  air  fhichead.  Aig  deanadh  aithris  air 
ár  Slánuightheoir  aig  tabhairt  maith  anaghaidh  an  uilc  thug  Pádraic 
iarraidh  air  a shean  mhaighistir,  le  feuchail  an  d-tiocfadh  leis 
Criosdaidhe  a dheanadh  dhe  acht  bhi  croidhe  an  fhir  dhona,  mio- 
ághamhail  so,  amhail  an  dream  air  ar  labhrann  ár  Slanuightheoir 
nuair  a deir  Se  “ deantar  cruaidh  a g-croidhthe.”  Ann  áit  fáilte  a 
bheith  aige  roimhe  an  Naomh,  ’sé  an  rud  a righne  sé,  a theach  a 
dhruid  suas  agus  teine  a chur  leis,  anns  an  chruth  gur  dóigheadh  é 
féin  agus  an  mhór-chuid  de  a chlann.  Na  dhéigh  sin  thug  Pádraic 
turns  mara  eile,  gur  chuir  a long  isteach  a d-tir  i b-Port  Cholpaidh, 
aig  Beul  na  Bóinne.  Tharlaidh  gur  Sathurn  Cásg  a bhi  ann  lá  air 
na  mhárach  agus  an  oidhche  sin  las  siad  teine  na  Casg.  Bhi  sé 
anaghaidh  dlighe  na  tire  teine  air  bith  a lasadh  an  oidhche  sin  go 
bh-feicfidh  teine  na  n-draoidh  lasta  air  mhullaigh  chnoic  Theamrach 
agus  chur  sé  fearg  mhór  air  an  righ,  Laoghaire,  gur  bhris  Naomh 
Pádraic  dligheadh  na  tire.  Chuaidh  sé  fein  agus  a chuid  draoidh 
go  bh-feicfeadh  siad  caid  é b'  adhbhar  do’n  teine  a bheith  lasta  agus 
thainic  Pádraic  ann  na  n-araicis  agus  mhinigh  se  dhoibh  brigh 
a shiiibhail  agus  fuair  cuireadh  ó’n  righ  a theacht  ann  an 
cúirte,  lá  air  na  mharach.  Air  an  bhealach  abhaile,  d'innis 
na  draoidhthe  do  Laoghaire,  go  sgriosfadh  an  naomh  é fein 
agus  iadsan  agus  go  m-bainfeadh  sé  a g-comhachda  uaibhthe. 
Nuair  a chualaidh  Laoghaire  so,  chuir  sé  roimhe  fein  Pádraic  agus 
a chuid  clóir  a mharbhadh  air  an  bhealach  aig  teacht  doibh  acht 
nior  eirigh  leis  agus  indéigh  diospoireachd  a chluinstean  eadar  é 
fein  agus  na  draoidh,  thug  sé  cead  d’on  naomh  a dhul  air  aghaidh 
aig  miniughadh  agus  aig  teagasg  Creidimh  Chriosd.  D’  fhan  se 
seachtmhain  na  dheigh  sin  aig  aonach  Tháiltein  aig  deanadh 
seanmoir  agus  aig  baisdeadh  na  n-daoineadh  a thionntoidh  leis  agus 
’na  dheigh  sin  chuaidh  sé  go  Connachta  agus  chaith  sé  sé  bliadhna 
anns  an  chuige  sin.  Nuair  a thigeadh  an  Corgas  a g-cdmhnuidhe 
theidheadh  sé  go  h-áit  uaigneach,  iarg-cnlta,  agus  ghnidheadh  sé 
urnaigheacha  agus  trosgaidheacha  fada.  Chaith  se  Corgas  amhfiin 
indhéigh  a theachta  go  h-'Eirinn  air  mhullaigh  Chruaighe  Phadraic 
i g-condaidh  Mhuigh-Eó.  Chuaidh  sé  6 Chonnachta  go  h-Ulladh 
agus  Ó sin  Laighin  agus  'na  dheigh  sin  go  Múmhan.  Dhíbir  sé  na 
deamhain  as  an  tir,  sgrios  sé  na  h-iomhaigheacha  a bhi  aig  na 
paganaighibh  agus  tá  scan  rádh  gur  ■' bheannuigh  se  an  tir  go 
h-iomlan  acht  Gleann  Cholmcill.”  Bhaisd  se  na  ceudta  milte  de 
dhaoinibh,  choisreac  sé  móran  easboc,  chuir  se  an  iomad  de 
thlghthibh  poible  air  bun  agus  thug  sé  na  h-’Eirreannaigh  go 
h-iomlan,  acht  'sa  bheag,  faoi  riaghail  na  h-Eaglaise.  Fuair  sé 
cómhachda  ó Dhia  miorbhuiltidhe  ionghantacha  a dheanadh  agus 
chuir  se  an  fhior-chreideamh  chómh  daingean  sin  i g-croidhthibh 
na  n-’Eireannach  gur  sháruigh  se  air  na  Lochlannaighibh  agus  air 
na  Sacsannaighibh  é a sgrios  amach  asda,  gidh  gur  fhguch  siad  a 
'n-inntleacht  agus  a n-dithchioll  air  feadh  na  ceudta  bliadhain  é a 
dheanadh. 

(To  BE  Continued.) 
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An  Old  Song:  Re-Sung. 


Dedicated  to  the  National  Societies. 


From  Dublin’s  smoke  to  Connaught’s  hills, 
From  Cork  to  Innishowen, 

We’re  gathered  ; Hope  our  bosom  fills  : 

Our  trust — Ourselves  alone  ; 

Our  purpose  one 
With  those  who’ve  gone 
The  true  man’s  upward  way 
For  dear  old  Ireland, 

Brave  old  Ireland, 

Ireland,  boys,  hurrah  ! 

We’ve  scant  of  cultured  thought  or  skill 
Or  golden  store  to  spare  ; 

But  honest  hearts  and  earnest  will 
To  do  what  men  may  dare 
To  keep  the  blaze 
Of  other  days 
Alive  by  bill  and  bay, 

For  dear  old  Ireland, 

Green  old  Ireland, 

Ireland,  boys,  hurrah  ! 


Then  who  so  treasures  in  his  heart 
The  thoughts  that  thrill  our  veins. 
Come  lend  a hand  to  rend  apart 
Our  Nation’s  fest’ring  chains  ; 
Our  strength  is  slight. 

But  every  mite 
Adds  something  to  th’  array 
Of  patient  Ireland, 
Watchful  Ireland, 

Ireland,  boys,  hurrah  ! 

Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 


Criadaire. 


I I I 

Oilcan  Eadaigh. 

/ 

Is  i n Oileán  Eadaigh  ati  mo  chóad  ghrádh, 

Ag  ar  leig  mé  léithé  mo  run  go  h-óg, 

A bh-fuil  triúir  an  aon  chéill  ag  gul  na  diald  orm, 
Agus  gan  bean  a bhróagfadh  mo  chreach  le  fághail, 
Tá  mise  tréith-Iag — ni'-l  gar  d'a  sheunadh, 

Agus  ni’l  mé  air  aon  chor  acht  mar  bhionn  an  ce6  ; 
’Sa  stóir  mo  chleib  is  tú  d’  fág  Horn  féin  mó, 

Agus  chuaid  tú  a g-cré  uaim  in  do  chailln  6g. 


A n-aois  a sd-déig  se6dh  fuair  mé  féin  i. 


To  cherish  still  the  olden  strains 
That  cheered  the  long  ago, 

Ere  Munster’s  vales  or  Leinster’s  plains 
Had  known  a foreign  foe  ; 

Be  ours;  and  rhyme 
Their  magic  chime 
To  many  a rousing  lay, 

For  dear  old  Ireland, 

Loved  old  Ireland, 

Ireland,  boys,  hurrah  ! 

We  little  reck  of  creed  or  race, 

We’ve  welcome  warm  for  all. 
Prepared  to  take  a true  man’s  place 
When  Eire  sounds  the  call. 

We  sink  the  tale 
Of  Gall  and  Gael 
That  cursed  our  fathers’  day. 

For  dear  old  Ireland, 

Loved  old  Ireland, 

Ireland,  boys,  hurrah  ! 

So,  bound  by  more  than  kindred’s  ties. 
We  plod  our  onward  way. 

Contented,  if  our  anxious  eyes 
Behold  the  dimmest  ray 
Of  Freedom’s  light 
Break  through  the  night 
Of  slavery  cold  and  grey. 

That  darkens  Ireland, 

Poor  old  Ireland, 

Ireland,  boys,  hurrah  1 


Agus  budh  lághach  an  fóirín  í ag  fear  le  fághail  ; 

Bud  dheas  a beusa 's  budh  chiúin  a méin-mhaith, 

'S  budh  gheal  le  reultan  i air  maidin  bhreágh. 

Mo  ghrádh  do  bhéilín  ná’r  chum  na  breuga, 

'S  do  ghruaidh  gheal,  gleagal  mar  an  eala  ar  tráigh, 

Do  dhá  chích  córa  le  do  leanbh  a bhreugadh, 

Acht  a stóir  níor  'íheud  mé  thu  thabairt  ó'n  m-bás. 

Dá  b-pósfainn  sláimin  de  chaile  ghránna, 

Do  tóigfeadh  a lAn  orm  a bheith  gul  ’na  diaigh, 

Acht  an  chiiiin  bhean  bhán  úd  a d tug  me  grádh  di, 

Is  gur  in  a páisde  do  fuair  raó  í, 

B’  féarr  lióm  go  mór  mo  dhiaidh  ’sau  ród  i, 

Ag  bleaghan  mo  bhó  no  a g-cionn  mo  thighe, 

Na  saidhbhreas  Sheórsa  agus  faghaim  fa  dhó  é, 

Agus  gur  faoi  na  fódaibh  do  chui»  mó  í, 

Dá  mbeidh'  fios  ag  na  daoine  có  buadhartha  's  bldim-se 
An  trath  do  smuainím  air  mo  Shalóg  ruadh 
Bhideadh  in  aice  liom  air  feádh  na  h-oidhche, 

Agus  ag  comhrádh  caoin  Horn  le  h-éirige  ’nlae 
Ni’l  gar  dam  smuaineadh  go  b-fuigh'  mé  choidce  i, 

A g-cionn  mo  thigh  no  mo  leambh  bán  ; 

Agus  fuil  mo  chroidhe  i ag  teact  ’s  ag  laodhmadh, 

'Sa  stóir,  cé  'n  t.'iongnadh  é,  í n-diaidh  mo  ghrádh. 


This  poem  has  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Concannon,  of 
Mexico.  He  does  not  know  the  author,  but  states  that  it  was  given 
to  him  by  an  Irishman  in  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  some  months  ago. 
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Notes  and  N ews. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 


HE  preliminary  preparations  for  the  '98  celebration 
go  on  apace,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Executive, 
held  in  the  City  Hall,  March  27th,  the  formation  of 
several  local  committees  was  announced.  After 
some  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a meeting 
of  the  general  committee  in  June,  the  day  after  the 
celebration  of  the  Wolfe  Tone  anniversary.  At  this  meeting  it  is 
hoped  delegates  will  be  present  from  all  the  provinces,  representing 
the  local  committees  which  have  been  formed,  and  on  that  occasion 
an  inner  executive  and  office  bearers  will  be  chosen,  and  the  actual 
programme  of  the  celebration  will  be  discussed  and  decided.  Re- 
solutions which  had  been  adopted  by  our  Belfast  committee  with  a 
view  to  safeguarding  the  movement  from  friction  and  dissension 
were  put  before  the  meeting,  and,  after  prolonged  discussion,  they 
wei'e  adopted  in  principle,  and  the  secretaries  were  instructed  to 
ask  local  committees  to  proceed  on  the  same  lines  as  those  adopted 
in  Belfast,  and  that,  whilst  they  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  Irish- 
men, without  distinction  of  political  creed,  neither  they  (the  pro- 
vincial executives)  nor  the  national  executive  were  to  communicate, 
officially  with  any  organisation  engaged  in  disseminating  party 
politics.  This  resolution  carries  with  it  no  condemnation  of  Parlia- 
mentary political  work  on  either  side,  but  it  simply  demands  that 
Irishmen  shall  lay  aside  all  existing  political  distinctions  and  meet 
one  another  in  a spirit  of  friendship  and  brotherhood  to  honour  the 
memory  of  the  United  Irishmen. 

LECTURE  ON  NINETY-EIGHT  IN  DUBLIN. 

The  Celtic  Literary  Society  have  set  an  example  to  other  National 
Literary  Societies  throughout  the  country,  by  losing  no  time  in 
bringing  the  subject  of  the  '98  Centenary  before  a large  and  repre- 
sentative meeting.  They  secured  the  Concert  room  in  the  Rotunda, 
Dublin,  for  Monday,  March  29th,  and  did  the  Editor  of  the  Shan 
Van  Vocht  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  give  the  address  on  that 
occasion.  Writing  editorially  we  cannot  say  anything  of  our  own 
lecture  more  than  that  it  aimed  at  reviving  the  memories  of  the  men 
of  ’98  and  others,  who  at  three  separate  eras  in  our  own  century 
(1803,  ’48  and  ’67)  have  follov,ied  in  their  footsteps.  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  a series  of  lantern  slides,  portraits  of  leading 
patriots,  and  places  in  Ireland  which  became  famous  in  ’98  or  after. 
The  young  men  of  the  Celtic  Literary  Society  rendered  at  intervals 
national  songs  appropriate  to  the  pictures  on  the  screens.  “The 
Memory  of  the  Dead,’’  “The  Rising  of  the  Moon,’’  and  “ A Nation 
once  again  ’’  During  the  exhibition  of  a portrait  of  Meagher,  they 
sang  an  effective  chorus,  “ The  Sword.’’  Professor  Johnson  ably 
conducted  this  musical  programme,  and  enthusiastic  applause  and 
encores  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the  singers.  The  lecturer  in  her 
concluding  remarks  spoke  mainly  of  the  approaching  centenary, 
and  in  allusion  to  the  last  picture  on  the  screen  which  represented 
Emmet’s  uninscribed  tomb  ; she  said  that  in  their  demonstration  of 
next  year,  they  would  be  solemnly  reminded  of  the  fact  that  Ireland 
had  yet  a claim  on  the  devotion  of  her  sons,  and  that,  though  they 
might  march  in  mile  long  processions  and  rear  a high  monument  to 
Wolfe  Tone  and  the  men  of  ’98,  they  were  forbidden  to  write  one 
word  on  Emmet’s  gravestone  till  Ireland  had  been  made  " A Nation 
once  again.’’ 

Make  strong  and  rouse  your  brother. 

Each  wasting  strife  to  smother  ; 

Pray  God’s  aid  that  our  mother, 

Our  land  may  yet  be  free. 


Recoil  not,  and  the  vile  land 
Shall  quake  to  your  and  my  land. 

And  our  own,  our  much-loved  island. 

Shine  star  of  Libertie  ! 

An  address  accompanying  the  same  series  of  lantern  slides  was 
given  by  the  editor  of  The  Shan  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Cork, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Society.  Rev.  Monsignor  Maguire  presided,  and  introduced  the 
lecturer  in  a brief  address,  expressing  a hope  that  the  celebrations 
of  next  year  would  awaken  in  Belfast  something  of  the  spirit  of 
’98,  in  as  far  as  the  strove  to  allay  the  religious  differences  and 
dissensions  which  are  Ireland’s  bane,  and  had  shown  that  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  could  unite  and  work  in  their  common 
country’s  cause.  The  audience  gave  a most  attentive  hearing  to 
the  address,  and  enthusiastically  applauded  the  portraits  of  the  chief 
United  Irish,  Young  Ireland,  and  Fenian  leaders.  The  lecturer, 
in  conclusion,  remonstrated  against  despairing  views  of  Ireland’s 
present  position  or  future  chances.  When  they  thought  of  these 
patriots  and  martyrs,  they  might  be  disposed  to  think  that  there 
were  no  such  men  in  Ireland  now  ; but  she  would  remind  them 
that  they  too  lived  "in  dark  and  evil  days,”  and  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century  there  were  cowards,  traitors,  spies,  and  time- 
servers, and  that  fierce  religious  bigotry  prevailed,  and  yet  there 
was  not  an  acre  of  holy  Ireland’s  soil  but  had  produced  one 
faithful  and  devoted  patriot.  She  believed  that  if  a time  of  trial 
came,  Ireland’s  sons  would  be  proved  true  as  ever,  and  so  " her 
heart  at  least  was  sound.’’  In  our  next  issue  of  The  Shan  we 
hope  to  give  a more  detailed  account  of  our  visit  to  the  South,  as 
the  editor  is  to  spend  a week  in  Cork  and  vicinity. 


DORA. 

I know  not  whether  I love  you,  Dora, — 

For  all  the  spell  of  your  stately  grace. 

Your  bright  hair  crowning  your  brows  with  glory. 
Your  flower-soft  hands,  and  your  fairest  face  ; 

But  I had  not  dreamed  that  our  earth  could  fashion 
Of  flesh  and  spirit  so  rare  a thing. 

And  you  thrill  my  heart  with  the  nameless  passion 
That  stirs  young  blood  in  the  dawn  of  spring. 

1 know  not  whether  I love  you,  Dora, — 

Your  beauty  wakens  a strange  surmise. 

Daughter  of  dreams  that  the  wise  world  mocks  at. 
Who  carved  your  bosom  and  lit  your  eyes  ? 

Have  you  roamed  with  Artemis,  talked  with  Pallas  ? 
Did  Hera  lend  you  that  look  sublime  ? 

Did  Bacchus  give,  in  a rose-wreathed  chalice. 

That  conquering  charm  of  the  youth  of  time  ? 

1 know  not  whether  I love  you,  Dora, — 

But  well  I know  you  are  not  for  me. 

So  darkened  and  marred  with  the  pain  and  passion 
Of  things  that  are  not,  and  are  to  be. 

Keep,  keep  for  ever  your  grace  and  gladness  ! 

Bend  once  to  bless  me  your  brow  of  snow  ! 

But  greet  me  next  like  some  far-off  sadness. 

Some  dead  ambition  of  long  ago. 

* 
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MEMOIR  OF 

HENRY  JOY  M‘CRACKEN. 

By  the  Late  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D., 

Author  of  “ The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United 
Irishmen,"  &c. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ANTRIM  (Continued). 

eOLONEL  STAPLETON  having  information  of  a 
number  of  people  assembled  at  Saintfield,  he  set 
out  from  Newtownards  with  a detachment  of  the 
York  Fencible  Regiment,  accompanied  by  the 
NewtowTiards  and  Comber  Yeoman  Cavalry  and  Infantry. 
They  fell  upon  the  rebels  at  four  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
The  light  infantry,  commanded  by  Captain  Chetwynd,  ad- 
vanced to  secure  an  eminence  on  the  right,  which  having 
accomplished,  he  was  attacked  by  a force  of  three  thousand 
men,  the  front  armed  with  pikes,  the  centre  and  rear  with 
muskets,  whose  fire  galled  them  severely,  till  the  body  of 
troops  and  the  field-pieces  came  up,  when  the  rebels  were 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  five  or  six  hundred  men,  amongst 
whom  were  many  of  their  leaders.  The  King’s  troops,  after 
routing  the  insurgents,  marched  to  Comber,  where  they 
halted  during  the  night,  and  next  morning  proceeded  to 
Belfast.  In  this  action  Captain  Chetwynd  and  Lieutenants 
White,  Spark,  and  Edenson  were  killed,  as  well  as  great 
loss  among  the  troops. 

The  battle  of  Randalstown  took  place  same  day  as  that 
of  Antrim.  The  following  information  respecting  it  was 
given  by  the  late  Dr.  M'Gee,  of  Belfast,  who  was  arrested 
on  a charge  of  high  treason  in  1798,  being  then  a resident 
at  Randalsto\vn.  The  battle  took  place  7th  June,  1798. 
The  King’s  troops  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Ellis, 
and  they  had  no  artillery.  They  fled  to  the  market-house, 
which  was  their  barracks,  and  having  shut  themselves  up, 
commenced  firing  out  of  the  windows.  The  people  then 
set  fire  to  the  barracks ; the  women  were  particularly  active 
in  carrying  straw,  etc.  When  the  barrack  was  on  fire  the 
soldiers  hoisted  out  a white  flag,  and  then  the  firing  ceased, 
and  the  rebels  quickly  put  up  long  poles  and  ladders,  and 
all  the  soldiers  were  taken  out  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
possible  kindness;  not  one  person  was  put  to  death  or 
offered  either  injury  or  insult. 

An  attorney  of  Randalstown,  named  Dickey,  a man  of 
stem  resolution,  who  was  not  present  at  the  battle,  but 
came  when  it  was  over,  was  for  putting  to  death  the  two 
officers,  Ellis  and  Jones,  but  was  opposed  by  Dr.  M'Gee. 
The  rebels  then  left  the  town,  taking  their  prisoners  with 
them.  They  posted  themselves  on  Craigmore,  an  adjoin- 
ing hill,  and  there  received  a message  from  Colonel  Claver- 
ing, with  terms  which  were  accepted  by  the  people,  and 
shamefully  violated  by  this  officer.  The  unfortunate  people 


who  remained  in  their  houses  were  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood  by  the  yeomen,  and  amongst  them  a little  boy  of 
twelve  years,  the  only  son  of  a poor  widow;  they  then  re- 
galed themselves  in  the  house.  'I’he  attorney,  Dickey,  was 
taken,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  hanged  in  Belfast.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Jones,  on  being  liberated  by  the  rebels,  joined 
his  corps,  the  Toome  Yeomanry,  and  immediately  com- 
menced searching  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  for  such  of  the 
rebels  as  he  had  seen  in  Randalstown.  Among  the  houses 
he  entered  was  that  of  a poor  widow,  O’Neill,  whose  son 
was  found  working  at  the  loom.  He  was  taken  to  the  door, 
held  by  the  yeomen,  while  Captain  Jones  deliberately  shot 
him  dead  on  the  spot.  Deeds  of  similar  cruelty  were  of 
daily  occurrence  in  every  district  of  Ireland. 

General  Clavering  was  an  unprincipled  and  a merciless 
man.  After  the  battle  of  Antrim  he  went  to  his  quarters  at 
Shane’s  Castle,  where  he  is.sued  a i)ioclamation  to  the  rebels 
of  Randalstown,  who  were  then  in  great  force.  He  pro- 
mised them,  if  their  arms  were  given  up,  he  would  grant 
protection  to  the  people,  and  there  would  be  a complete 
amnesty;  but  if  not,  he  would  put  man,  woman,  and  child 
to  the  sword,  and  burn  all  their  dwellings. 

The  terms  were  complied  with  exactly  within  the  time 
prescribed.  This  proclamation  was  issued  on  Friday,  and 
the  arms  were  delivered  up  that  night  at  the  turnpike.  But 
on  Saturday  morning  he  treacherously  marched  the  Mona- 
ghan Militia  and  64th  Regiment  into  Randalstown,  and 
burned  the  town,  having  allowed  two  hours  previously  for 
plunder.  In  this  manner  did  General  Clavering  keep  the 
terms  of  a solemn  treaty  with  the  now  defenceless  people 
who  trusted  him.  He  then  proceeded  to  Ballymena,  and 
among  the  incidents  which  marked  his  progress  was  the 
following: — A man  was  ordered  for  execution,  tut  there 
■was  no  person  found  to  act  as  executioner.  He  levied  a 
fine  of  fifty  pounds  on  the  town  in  consequence.  The 
money  was  paid,  and  he  then  ordered  another  mulct  of 
fifty  pounds  to  be  levied  if  the  head  of  the  victim  was  not 
struck  off  and  stuck  on  the  market-house — a mode  of  orna- 
mentation then  very  general  throughout  the  entire  country. 
The  head  was  at  last  struck  off,  stuck  on  the  market-house, 
and  the  fine'  was  not  levied.  In  one  instance  he  accepted 
a sum  of  money  from  a hotel-keeper  named  Jamieson. 

Clavering  was  examined  as  a witness  on  the  celebrated 
trial  arising  out  of  the  affairs  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs. 
Clarke,  was  menaced  with  a committal  to  Newgate  for  pre- 
varication, and  died  in  obscurity  in  .Scotland. 

The  atrocities  that  were  committed  in  Antrim  after  the 
defeat  of  the  rebels  were  of  the  usual  character  of  the  yeo- 
mamy  outrages.  The  following  account  of  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Quin,  of  Antrim,  and  his  daughter,  was  given  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  of  that  town  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
sad  circumstances  of  the  case : — > 
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“After  the  people  had  fled,  some  cannon  were  placed  by 
the  military  to  play  upon  the  houses.  A shot  struck  the 
house  next  to  the  residence  of  the  Quin  family.  Mr.  Quin, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter,  a lovely  girl  of  sixteen,  fled 
through  the  garden  towards  Belmount,  but  a short  distance, 
when  they  were  shot  down  by  the  yeomen  or  militia,  who 
had  orders  to  shoot  every  person  in  coloured  clothes.  They 
were  buried  where  they  fell,  and  it  is  said  that  the  beauti- 
ful long  hair  of  the  girl  was  above  the  ground  waving  in 
the  wind  for  many  days.  This  was  the  fact,  and  I recollect 
•it  excited  more  sympathy  among  the  poor  people  than 
manv  other  horrid  barbarities  of  the  time,  as  she  was  such 
a sweet,  lively,  and  pretty  girl,  so  much  beloved.  Her 
brother,  then  residing  in  a distant  town,  as  soon  as  he  dare 
venture  to  the  spot,  had  his  father  and  sister  decently  in- 
terred in  the  neighbouring  burying-ground.” 

Many  murders  similar  to  this  were  perpetrated  after  the 
battle,  particulars  of  which  would  be  too  long  and  sad  for 
recital  here.  The  following  may,  however,  be  briefly  men- 
tioned as  specimens  of  the  horrors  of  the  time  : — 

James  M'Adam,  a millwright  and  builder,  who  had 
erected  the  bleachmills  for  many  miles  round  this  centre  of 
•the  linen  manufacture;  John  Johnson,  a most  respectable 
cattle  dealer ; and  Andrew  Johnson,  in  the  linen  business 
(none  of  them  involved  in  the  rebellicn),  were  appointed 
by  the  authorities  in  Ballymena  to  convey  and  see  deposited 
in  the  military  camp  beside  Shane’s  Castle  several  cart- 
loads of  arms  which  the  people  had  delivered  up  after  the 
skirmish  in  that  town.  They  had  deposited  these  arms  at 
the  camp,  and  had  passed  through  Antrim  on  their  way  to 
relatives  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  passing 
the  avenue  of  Muckamore  Abbey,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Allison,  which  was  then  in  the  act  of  being  burned  down 
by  a party  of  the  22nd  Light  Dragoons,  who,  doubtless,  had 
revelled  in  the  wine-cellar  previously,  these  three  defence- 
less men  were  shot  dead  by  the  soldiers  as  they  rode  along, 
and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  road-ditch,  where  they 
were  left  until  some  humane  persons  buried  them  next  day 
in  the  graveyard.  Their  horses  were  sold  by  the  military 
in  Antrim. 

In  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  venerable  rector  of  An- 
trim, Mr.  Macartney,  it  may  be  recorded  that  the  following 
instance  of  his  humanity  took  place  at  that  period  : — 

The  son  of  Mr.  M'Adam,  a little  boy  of  fourteen,  had 
gone  to  business  with  two  persons  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Ma- 
cartney. The  one  was  in  prison,  the  other  had  been  dan- 
gerously wounded  and  fled ; their  house  was  wrecked  and 
the  goods  all  destroyed.  M'Adam’s  child  was  a wanderer 
in  the  streets  several  days  after  the  battle.  He  met  Mr. 
Macartney,  and  asked  him  for  a pass  to  go  home.  The  re- 
ply he  received  frightened  him  very  much,  but  the  next 
moment  the  rector  asked  him  his  name  and  that  of  his 


parents,  and  where  they  resided,  and  then  said  he  knew 
them.  The  boy  was  terrified,  but  Mr.  Macartney  took  him 
by  the  hand,  got  him  a red  ribbon  to  put  into  his  hat,  and 
went  with  him  along  the  road  that  leads  by  the  Steeple  to 
Ballymena.  He  ordered  him  not  to  say  one  word  of  what 
he  had  seen  or  heard  to  any  person  he  met,  but  go  direct 
Jo  his  home.  When  the  boy  had  proceeded  a short  way 
he  saw  the  escort  and  carts  which  his  father  had  the  charge 
of  about  half  a mile  before  him,  near  Shane’s  Castle.  Had 
he  met  them  his  ill-fated  father  would  not  have  gone  to  An- 
trim, as  it  was  to  search  for  his  child  that  he  went  there. 
Finding  the  boy  had  gone  home,  he  stayed  with  some 
friends  that  night,  intending  to  return  next  day,  when,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  was  slain  by  the  soldiers. 

The  fate  of  William  Neilson,  the  son  of  a poor  widow, 
who  was  put  to  death  after  the  battle  of  Antrim,  was  as  sad 
as  that  of  the  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Quin  already  de- 
scribed. The  particulars  were  communicated  to  Miss 
M'Cracken  by  the  mother  and  sisters  of  young  Neilson. 

In  the  village  of  Ballycarry,  near  Carrickfergus,  resided 
the  Widow  Neilson,  her  four  sons,  and  two  daughters.  The 
second,  Samuel,  had  been  taken  prisoner  on  account  of  fire- 
arms having  been  found  in  the  house,  but  was  liberated  on 
giving  bail.  On  the  memorable  7th  of  June  the  people  be- 
gan to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Antrim.  In 
the  same  neighbourhood  there  happened  that  day  to  be  a 
man  from  Carrickfergus,  of  the  name  of  Cuthbert,  a pen- 
sioner, who  was  in  the  house  of  one  M'Ternan.  It  was  con- 
sidered advisable  not  to  allow  him  to  return  to  Carrick- 
fergus. William  Neilson,  a lad  of  fifteen  years,  being  en- 
thusiastic in  the  cause  in  which  his  elder  brothers  were  en- 
gaged, offered  to  be  one  of  a party  to  go  to  M'Teman’s 
house  to  make  a prisoner  of  Cuthbert,  and  take  him  with 
them  to  Donegore  Hill,  the  place  where  the  people  assem- 
bled before  marching  to  Antrim.  When  all  was  over, 
William  returned  to  his  mother’s  house,  no  fear  being  enter- 
tained for  him  on  account  of  his  youth.  He  was,  however, 
taken,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sent  back  to  prison.  He 
seemed  quite  unconscious  of  his  intended  fate,  and  amused 
himself  with  his  ttvo  brothers  during  the  afternoon.  At 
midnight  an  order  came  for  his  removal.  He  was  tom 
from  the  arms  of  his  eldest  brother  John,  and  hurried  to  the 
jail  where  his  brother  Samuel  was  confined.  He  was 
offered  pardon  on  condition  of  his  giving  information 
against  some  of  the  leaders  at  Antrim.  He  rejected  the 
proposal.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to 
alter  his  determination,  but  they  had  no  effect  upon  him. 
He  requested  that  his  own  clergyman  should  be  brought, 
and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  with  that  gentle- 
man. In  the  morning  he  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  see  his  brother  Sam.  That  wish  was  complied  with. 
The  brother  expected  he  would  share  the  same  fate.  The 
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fear  of  it,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  encouraging  W illiam 
to  persist  in  his  determination. 

The  boy  was  then  brought  to  his  native  village.  Bally- 
carry,  and  within  a mile  of  the  town  was  met  by  his  dis- 
tracted mother,  who  was  then  on  her  way  to  visit  her  im- 
prisoned family.  She  made  her  way  through  the  soldiery, 
who  endeavoured  to  keep  her  back,  but  he  caught  her  hand, 
exclaiming,  “ Oh,  my  mother !”  when  he  was  dragged  away 
from  her.  She  then  threw  herself  in  the  midst  of  the 
cavalry,  at  the  feet  of  Richard  Kerr,  Esq.,  her  landlord,  re- 
questing to  be  allowed  to  speak  one  word  to  her  i.x)or  child. 
He  ordered  her  to  get  out  of  his  way,  or  he  would  be 
obliged  to  ride  over  her. 

Her  son  was  taken  to  her  door  to  be  executed,  but  he  so 
earnestly  requested  that  he  might  not  die  there  that  he  was 
then  brought  to  the  end  of  the  village.  His  presence  of 
mind  never  forsook  him.  He  made  a last  effort  in  behalf 
of  his  brothers,  begging  that  his  death  might  expiate  their 
offences,  and  that  his  body  might  be  given  to  his  mother, 
which  request  was  granted.  His  body  was  brought  to  his 
mother’s,  and  orders  given  that  no  person  should  attend  his 
wake.  The  cavalry  surrounded  the  house  to  prevent  per- 
sons coming  to  his  funeral.  The  next  morning,  being  the 
Sabbath,  he  was  followed  to  the  place  of  interment  by  his 
mother,  little  brother,  and  two  sisters.  His  death  took 
place  the  latter  end  of  June,  1798,  and  in  May,  1799,  his 
brothers,  John  and  Samuel,  sailed  from  Belfast,  never  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  trial,  but  were  made  to  sign  a paper 
consenting  to  banishment  for  life.  They  were  taken  by  the 
French,  .and  the  passengers  on  the  ship,  being  exiles,  were 
treated  with  great  kindness.  The  vessel  was  re-taken  by 
the  English,  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  Samuel  died  on 
the  voyage ; John  contrived  to  make  his  escape  to  America. 
His  mother,  who  had  been  a schoolmistress,  had  him  bound 
to  an  excellent  architect  in  Belfast,  Mr.  Hunter.  He  left 
a wife  and  child.  He  followed  with  success  the  business  of 
a builder  in  America,  and  was  employed  by  some  of  the 
best  people.  While  engaged  is  building  for  President  Ma- 
dison, he  attracted  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Madison,  and  that 
lady,  moved  by  the  story  of  his  brother’s  sad  fate,  showed 
by  many  acts  of  kindness  the  interest  she  took  in  his  wel- 
fare. He  died  in  America  in  1827. 

The  first  part  of  this  account  was  given  me  by  his  sister, 
but  I remember  his  mother  telling  me  that  when  William 
was  told  at  the  place  of  execution  to  cover  his  face,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  he  refused,  saying,  “ I have  done 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.”  He  was  a very  handsome  boy, 
fair  and  blooming,  with  beautiful  golden  hair,  and  looked 
much  younger  than  fifteen. 

Mr.  Kerr  offered  his  mother  ten  guineas  to  give  up  her 
house,  which,  although  the  poor  widow  was  at  that  time  re- 
duced to  great  poverty  and  obliged  to  seek  assistance,  she 
indignantly  refused.  Some  time  afterwards,  as  everything 
surrounding  her  in  the  place  of  her  bereavement  daily  re- 
minded her  of  the  loss  of  her  poor  child,  she  left  Bally- 
carry,  her  native  village,  and  went  to  live  in  Islandmagee. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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We  sh.vll  publish  monthly  a series  of  'gS  Hallads,  suitable  for 
recitation  at  meetings  of  Centenary  Committees,  and  trust  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  our  National  poets  in  making  this  series  worthy 
of  the  the  men  and  cause  they  are  written  to  commemorate. 

A Fight  for  Liberty. 

Let  me  tell  a deed  of  daring  done  in  gallant  Ninety-eigly, 

By  a son  of  bold  Tir  Conaill  who  had  won  the  Saxons’  hate  : 

For  the  base  spies  had  betrayed  him  as  a leader  in  the  land — 
High  in  council,  high  in  courage,  fit  to  follow  or  command. 

So  before  the  green  flag  floated  in  rebellion  on  the  gale, 
Shackled,  Manus  Mór  O’Donnell  captive  lay  in  Lifford  gaol. 

And  the  rising  did  not  prosper,  and  the  British  breathed  again. 
Young  Wolfe  Tone  was  dead  in  prison,  scattered  the  United 
Men. 

Spake  a Captain  then  to  Manus — “ Rebel,  we  will  set  you  free, 
If  you  fight  a British  soldier — your  pike-science  we  would  see.” 

So  they  picked  a British  vet’ran,  a dragoon  in  coat  of  mail ; 
With  his  trusty  long-pike  by  him  rebel  Manus  doth  not  quail. 

In  the  green  holm,  where  the  Modhaim  joins  the  gently- 
flowing  Finn, 

There,  between  Strabane  and  Lifford,  they  are  ready  to  begin. 

Shouted,  stentor-like,  a clansman  from  the  bridge  below 
Strabane, 

“Buaidh,  ui  Dhomhnaill,  buail  go  cliste^  gabh  do  pkice,  ’nois  go 
teann.” 

Spurred  the  horseman  then  his  war-horse,  and  he  brought  his 
lance  to  rest 

Levelled,  while  his  war-horse  prances,  at  O’Donnell’s  naked 
breast. 

But  the  Gael,  with  ashen  handle  of  his  pike  thrust  in  the 
ground. 

As  his  foeman  charges  forward  leaps  aside  with  airy  bound. 

Then  like  circling  eagle  wheeling,  strikes  the  rider’s  bridle-rein» 
Deftly,  lightly,  with  his  pike-axe  cuts  the  leathern  straps  in 
twain. 

And  with  back-blow  fixes  pike-hook  in  the  rider’s  mailtid 
breast. 

Drags  him  to  the  greensward,  lightly  plants  his  foot  upon  his 
chest. 

Scorning  then  to  spill  his  life-blood,  from  him  turns  upon  his 
heel. 

And  as  token  to  his  comrades  waves  aloft  the  glinting  steel. 

* « « 4:  * • 

P'aith  of  Saxon  promise  learns  he,  though  he  knew  its  value 
well. 

He  is  dragged  again  to  prison,  locked  within  a narrow  cell. 

But  the  noble  Earl  Cavan  hears  the  tale,  and  comes  to  see. 
And  disdaining  faithless  vengeance,  nobly  sets  O’Donnell  free  : 

Peacefully  he  lived  his  life  out,  and  his  grandsons  now  are  men 
Who  would  “follow  in  his  footsteps”  did  the  troubles  come 
again. 

This  incident  in  Ninety-eight  history  is  well  told  in  Mr.  Wm. 
Harkin’s  “Antiquities  of  North  Western  Donegal,”  and  is  well 
preserved  in  local  tradition.  Note  that  Manus  is  pronounced 
with  the  full  sound  of  a— not  Maynus,  but  Manus — Irish, 
Maghnus,  MacG. 
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The  Royal  Prerogatives  and  Battle» 
place  of  the  DaI=Cais.* 

[from  the  war  of  the  GAEDHIL  with  the  GAEL.] 

Bai,  imorro  arali  ciniud  suairc  sairclanntha  socheneoil  segaind  in 
n-Eirind  naro  odaim  ecomnert  na  anforran  no  dochrati  ingantaig  o 
ciniud  ele  is  in  domun  riam-i-clanna  Luidech  mic  Oengusa  Tirich 
friarater  Bail  Cais  Boruma,  in  dara  huatni  airechais,  ocus  in  dara 
tegllach  congbala  follamnais  ocus  flathemnais  Erend  riam  Toseach 
accu  dul  i tir  namat,  ocus  dered  ic  tocht  dar  ais  ocus  comduchus 
cirt  Casil  each  arfecht  doibsin  iarsin,  i-cach  re  ri  Casiul.  Comad 
airsin  ro  chan  in  rig  fllid,  ocus  in  sai  senchais-i-Cormac  mac 
Culennán. 

'•  Delegar  do  sldg  Sil  Luideach 
Remtus  catha  sluag  Mumneach, 

Ocus  beith  illurg  sodeóid 
Ic  tiachtain  a tir  aneóil.” 

* The  Dal-Cais — The  O'Brien’s  of  Thomond  and  allied  tribes. 
(translation.) 

There  was,  however,  a certain  gracious,  noble  highborn  beautiful 
tribe  in  Erin  who  never  submitted  to  tyranny  or  oppression,  oa 
unwonted  injury  from  any  other  tribe  in  the  world,  namely,  the 
descendants  of  Lughaid,  son  of  Oengus  Tirech,  who  are  called  Dal- 
Cais  Borumha,  one  of  the  two  pillars  of  the  nobility,  and  one  of 
the  two  houses  that  always  sustained  the  rule  and  sovereignty  of 
Erinn.  To  them  belonged  the  lead  in  entering  an  enemy’s  country, 
and  the  rear  on  returning,  and  besides  this,  they  had  an  equal 
alternate  right  to  Caisel,  viz.,  an  alternate  king  in  Caisel.  And  it 
was  of  this  the  royal  poet  and  sage  historian  Cormac,  son  of  Culen- 
nan,  said — 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  host  of  Lughaid’s  race, 

To  lead  the  battalions  of  the  host  of  Mumhain, 

And  afterwards  to  be  in  the  rear 
In  coming  from  a hostile  land. 

Or,  in  metrical  translation — 

The  front  in  every  fight 
The  rear  in  hour  of  flight, 

Is  the  place  by  ancient  right 
Of  the  Clan  Dal-Cais. 

Í 

A Mountain  Singer. 

It  was  the  wild  fresh  artless  song 
Of  birds  which  morning  greet, 

A gush  of  streams  the  hills  among, 

Wind-music  in  the  wheat. 

O ! it  was  witching  as  delight 
Of  sea-nymphs’  minstrelsy ; 

A flush  of  unexpected  light, 

A fount  of  rapture  infinite, 

Salvation — sweet  to  me  I 

My  harp’s  dear  mistress — who  is  she  ? 

Ah  ! ’twere  a verse  unwise 
To  write  howe’er  so  reverently 
Her  name  for  other  eyes  ; 

She’s  poor — kings  throw  eye-favours  rude 
On  virgins  such  as  she  : 

And  O ! this  pearl  of  womanhood, 

I’d  grieve  that  aught  but  saints  intrude 
In  her  chaste  sanctuary. 


Rise,  rise  up,  Men  of  Ireland  ! rise  up,  the  day  is  near  ! 

Let  wrangling  schemers  stand  and  pause,  your  grim  resolve  to 
hear  ; 

That  Erin  was  not  made  for  them  ; that  she  has  sons  in  you. 
Who’ll  brush  aside  those  sulking  slaves,  and  for  her  dare  and  do  I 

When  pike  and  skian  were  Ireland’s  choice,  when  on  them  dwelt 
her  hopes. 

And  valiant  men  bore  them  aloft  upon  her  mountain  slopes. 
And  bared  their  naked  breasts  before  the  mail’d  invaders’  blades. 
No  foreign  tyrant  ruled  in  peace  o’er  Erin’s  emerald  glades. 

Then  let  us  show  we  are  not  crush’d  : that  we  remember  still 
The  men  who  died  in  breach  and  field  and  dared  death’s  every 
ill’ 

When  love  was  treason  high  and  dark  and  the  penalty  was  life. 
To  pay  it  our  fathers  fought  and  fell  unconquered  in  the  strife. 

But  smould’ring  in  their  ashes  yet  a vital  spark  remains, 

Which  keeps  aglow  fond  freedom’s  lamp  above  our  blood- 
soak’d  plains. 

“ Then  here  is  to  their  memory,”  and  let  us  celebrate 
Their  holocaust  for  Ireland  in  glorious  Ninety-Eight. 

A Drangan  Boy. 


“ sAve  aLL  heRe  o bless  the  xC>orK: 
Sal]s  Rorq.oF  the  hill." 

T Pnder  this  heading  we  shall  record  from  month  to 
month  what  is  being  done  in  different  departments 
of  work  for  the  advancement  of  Ireland’s  cause,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  her  people.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, from  Literary  Societies  throughout  the  country, 
complete  reports  of  each  month’s  meetings. 

Irish  Literary  Society,  London.— On  Saturday  evening,  the 
27th  March,  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  delivered  a lecture  to  the  members 
of  the  above  Society  on  " The  Irish  Brigade."  There  was  a large 
and  representative  attendance,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P . 
Graves,  Miss  Eleanor  Hull,  Mr.  Frank  Mathew,  Mrs.  Barry 
O’Brien,  Mr,  Frank  Fahy,  Mrs.  and  Mr.  M.  M’Donagh,  Dr.  J.  P. 
Henry,  Mr.  J.  M'Collum,  Mr.  L.  Flannery.  &c.,  &c.  The  lecturer, 
who  received  a very  enthusiastic  reception,  said  he  was  acquainted 
with  few  more  interesting  incidents  in  history  than  those  which  led 
to  the  formation  and  existence  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  service 
of  France.  During  a century  the  history  of  the  Irish  Brigade  was 
entwined  with  the  military  history  of  France.  Their  lives  were 
spent  in  fighting  against  Great  Britain.  They  helped  the  French 
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I victory : they  covered  the  French  retreat  in  three  continents, 
they  fought  against  their  persecutors  again  and  again,  and  their 
presence  turned  defeat  into  victory  for  their  adopted  country. 
The  cases  of  Cremona  ahd  Fontenoy  were  admitted  on  all  hands, 
and  then  at  last  milder  laws  prevailed  in  Ireland.  It  was  interesting 
to  look  over  the  names  of  the  original  oflicers  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 
There  were  for  e.xample  Frendergasts,  Butlers,  and  Laceys,  but 
the  majority  were  O’CarrolIs,  Murphys,  Burkes,  M'Carthys, 
Powers,  O'Neills,  M'Mahons,  and  O'Mahonys.  The  language  of 
the  brigade  was  mostly  Gaelic,  and  those  officers  who  knew 
nothing  of  it  were  compelled  to  learn  it.  Up  to  1745  when  it  was 
to  a Gaelic  war-cry  that  the  brigade  broke  into  the  English 
columns  at  Fontenoy,  Gaelic  was  the  speech  of  the  soldiers.  The 
uniform  of  the  Irish  regiments  was  a red  coat  with  different 
coloured  facings  and  white  knee-breeches.  The  colour  occasion- 
ally deceived  their  English  enemies  and  their  French  friends  as 
well,  who  fired  into  them  more  than  once  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  British  troops.  There  were  only  two  occasions 
where  armies  composed  mainly  of  British  troops  were  defeated 
upon  the  continent  last  century.  They  were  Almanza  in  1707,  and 
F'ontenoy  in  1746,  and  on  each  of  these  occasions  Irish  troops 
helped  to  turn  the  fight  against  them.  Sin  would  be  punished  in 
this  world,  and  if  they  sowed  penal  laws  in  Ireland,  they  would 
reap  humiliation  abroad.  George  II.  was  reported  to  have  cried 
out  when  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy  reached  him — 
" Accursed  be  the  laws  which  deprive  me  of  such  subjects,"  and 
Henry  Grattan  once  said—"  We  made  our  own  laws  at  Fontenoy.” 
At  the  French  Revolution  in  1790  the  Irish  Brigade  sided  with  the 
king.  Several  of  the  officers  were  sacrificed  for  their  loyalty  to 
Louis.  The  lecturer  then  explained  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
final  disbanding  of  the  Brigade,  and  at  the  conclusion  received  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  brilliant  and  interesting  lecture. 


Gaelic  League,  Lee  Branch  (Cork  City). — The  usual  class 
meetings  were  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights,  the  22nd  and 
24th  inst.  The  attendance  was  good,  especially  on  Thursday  night, 
when  the  following  new  members  were  present : — Mrs.  Lawless, 
the  Misses  Fenton,  Corcoran,  Kelleher,  O’Brien,  O’Callaghan  and 
Coakley,  Messrs.  Wayland  and  Scannell.  But  few  of  these  are 
actual  beginners,  Mr.  Scannell  being,  in  fact,  so  advanced,  that  he 
is  a successful  wooer  of  the  Irish  Muse.  Of  the  general  body  of 
the  members,  those  who  have  regularly  attended  the  classes  are 
now  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  perseverance,  being  able  to  read 
with  pleasure  any  fairly  annotated  piece  of  Irish,  the  only  hindrance 
to  their  further  and  more  rapid  progress  being  the  want  of  a good 
and  suitable  Irish  dictionary,  O'Reilly’s  being  both  costly  and 
cumbrous  and  more  suited  to  authors  than  students.  On  this 
account  the  publication  of  O'Flannghaile’s  promised  Student’s 
Dictionary  is  anxiously  awaited  by  us,  and  no  doubt  by  many 
other  Gaelic  workers  also.  In  this  connection  also  may  be 
mentioned  the  want  of  an  up-to-date  Irish  Grammar. 


The  Gaelic  Society,  New  York, — The  Feast  of  St.  Patrick 
was  observed  by  the  Gaelic  Society,  64,  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  in  an  appropriately  intellectual  manner.  The  musical  por- 
tion of  the  evening’s  programme,  which  consisted  of  selections 
from  Moore,  Balfe,  Wallace,  Dr.  Annie  Patterson,  Owen  Roe 
MacNamara,  M.  J.  Barry,  &c.,  was  ably  carried  out  by  the  Misses 
Gallagher,  Casey,  and  Lavin,  assisted  by,  Messrs.  Judge,  Magee, 
and  O’Connor.  Mr.  Pierce  Kent  gave  a remarkably  spirited  reci- 
tation of  the  Gaelic  poem,  “ Smuainte  air  Eirinn,”  the  composition 
of  a member  of  the  society.  A very  clever  and  instructive  paper 
on  St.  Patrick  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  T.  M'Crystal.  The  society  last 
February  pledged  itself-  to  assist  the  Gaelic  League  in  raising 
funds  for  the  coming  Oireachtas  in  Dublin,  and  its  appeal  for  sub- 


scriptions is  meeitng  with  much  success.  Already  a sum  of 
has  been  forwarded  to  Dublin,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  society 
will  furnish  at  least  one  half  of  tlie  £100  called  for  by  the  Gaelic 
League.  Subscriptions,  with  letters  approving  of  the  Oireachtas, 
have  been  received  from  bishops,  clergymen,  statesmen,  judges,  Ac., 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  society  is  making 
arrangements  to  celebrate,  on  a grand  scale,  the  thirteenth  hundred 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  St.  Columcille  on  June  9th  next. 


France  and  Ireland — Hoche  and  ’98. — A deputation  consist- 
ing of  some  twenty  members  of  the  Young  Ireland  Society  visited 
Versailles  to  place  a wreath  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  General 
Hoche.  The  rendezvous  was  at  the  Gare  St.  Lazare,  at  1-5. 
They  were  accompanied  by  several  French  friends.  On  arrival  at 
Versailles,  the  birthplace  of  Hoche,  the  deputation  was  met  by  the 
Secretaire  de  la  Mairie  and  the  Commissaire  Central,  who,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  M ayor,  received  them.  In  the  centre 
of  the  Square  de  Hoche  stands,  on  its  large  marble  base,  the  beau- 
tiful commanding  statue  of  the  great  French  general.  The  wreath, 
composed  of  shamrocks  and  ivy,  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue  by  Miss  Maud  Gonne.  A large  crowd  had  collected,  and 
Mr.  Cree  delivered  a short  address  on  Hoche.  Miss  Gonne  said  a 
few  words  on  the  love  of  the  Irish  people  for  the  memory  of  Hoche. 
She  said  she  hoped  that  numbers  of  French  delegates  would  come 
to  Ireland  next  year  for  the  centenary  of  ’98.  They  would  see  for 
themselves  how  Ireland  honours  and  loves  those  who  have  fought 
for  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  Mr.  Jean  Severe  recited  some  verses 
he  had  written  specially  for  the  occasion.  The  ceremony  termi- 
nated with  cries  of  " Vive  la  France’’  and  "Vive  1'  Irelande.”  In 
the  evening  Miss  Maud  Gonne  gave  a dinner,  at  which  were  pre- 
sent : — Madame  Rowley,  Madame  Clovis  Hugues,  Mr.  Clovis 
Hugues,  the  Poet  Deputy  of  Montmortre,  was  unable,  owing  to  an 
indisposition,  to  be  present ; Mademoiselle  Clovis  Hugues,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lynch,  Miss  Powell,  Miss  Barry  Delaney,  Mr.  Le  Senne, 
Deputy  ; Mr.  Castellin,  Deputy  ; Mr.  Massard,  editor  of  the  Patric  ; 
Mr.  Garton  Moch,  editor  of  the  Indipeiuieitce  Beige;  Mr.  Guedy, 
editor  of  L’i4«6£ ; Mr.  Argyriades,  editor  of  La  Queslion  Sociale; 
Mr.  Conway,  editor  of  the  Daily  Messenger  ;■  Mr.  le  Docteur 
Laumonier,  editor  of  Le  Revue  Nationale;  Mr.  Seudet,  of  the 
Figaro;  Mr.  Malato,  of  the  Intransigeant ; the  poet,  Mr.  Sevire; 
Mr.  Synge,  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  the  New  York  Herald;  Mr. 
M'Kenna,  le  Comte  D’Alton  O’Shee,  Mr.  Healy.  After  dinner. 
Miss  Maud  Gonne  rose  and  thanked  her  French  friends  for 
assisting  at  the  banquet  in  honour  of  Ireland.  She  reminded  them 
of  the  many  occasions  when  Ireland  and  France  had  fought  against 
their  hereditary  enemy,  England.  She  spoke  of  the  ruin  and  de- 
population of  Ireland,  and  said  that  Ireland  suffered  as  much  as 
Crete,  and  that  the  Irish  people  sent  their  most  ardent  wishes  and 
sympathy  to  the  Cretans  in  their  struggle  for  liberty.  The  heroic 
action  of  Greece  was  an  encouragement  to  all  oppressed  nation- 
alities. She  invited  the  French  who  sympathised  with  Ireland  to 
come  to  Ireland  next  year,  and  join  in  honouring  the  heroes  who  in 
1798  so  nearly  succeeded  in  freeing  Ireland.  She  drank  a toast  to 
the  day  when  justice  would  triumph,  to  the  union  of  the  French 
and  the  Irish,  and  to  the  vengeance  of  the  oppressed.  Mr.  Le 
Senne,  Deputy,  in  a few  eloquent  words,  asked  Miss  Gonne  to 
convey  to  the  Irish  people  the  sympathy  of  the  French  people  for 
them  in  their  struggle  for  liberty  and  hopes  of  their  speedy  success. 
Mr.  Castellin,  Deputy,  drank  to  the  union  of  the  Celtic  races 
against  the  German  races,  whether  they  be  Teutons  or  Anglo- 
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Saxons.  He  said  he  would  be  very  glad  to  come  to  Ireland  and  do 
all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  cause  of  Celtic  Union.  Mr. 
Argyriades,  a Greek,  said  that  it  was  evident  from  the  misery 
and  depopulation  of  Ireland  that  the  English  were  as  bad  as  the 
Turks.  Mr.  Massard  and  Mr,  Seudet  spoke  for  the  French 
Press,  and  Mr.  Conway  spoke  for  the  Irish  in  America.  Mr- 
Jean  Severe  recited  his  poem,  "Irelande.” 


Society  of  St.  Patrick. — On  Thursday,  the  i8th  March, 
the  St.  Patrick’s  Association  held  their  yearly  banquet  and 
soiree,  which  was  as  great  a success  as  usual,  at  which  pre- 
sided C.  M.  Comte  Margerin  de  Crémont,  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  amongst  those  present  were  — Monsignor  de 
Lescaille,  Admiral  O’Neill,  Baron  de  Kainles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'C. 
Teeling,  Miss  Gonne,  General  O’Farrell,  &c.,  &c.  M.  Albert 
Monniott,  of  the  Libre  Parole,  in  an  eloquent  address,  and  Miss 
Gonne,  in  a moving  appeal,  drank  to  the  sympathy  between 
France  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Teeling  (a  grand-nephew  of  Bartholomew 
Teeling  who  was  hanged  together  with  Matthew  Tone,  the 
brother  of  Wolfe  Tone,  in  ’g8,  after  the  battle  of  Castlebar),  in  a 
speech  full  of  ardour  and  eloquence,  begun  in  French — the  langu- 
age of  his  heart — and  ended  in  English — the  language  imposed 
upon  him  by  Saxon  tyranny — spoke  of  the  just  aspirations  of 
Ireland  and  the  love  she  bore  towards  her  elder  sister  France. 
Mr.  Teeling’s  patriotic  utterances  aroused  great  applause. 


National  Literary  Society  Conversazione. — A most  inte- 
resting conversazione  was  held  on  Monday  evening  at  the  rooms  of 
the  above  society,  4,  College  Green,  Dublin.  There  was  a very 
large  attendance.  Several  charming  items  were  contributed  to  the 
excellent  musical  programme,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  old  and 
almost  forgotten  Irish  airs,  many  of  which  were  admirably  played 
on  the  harp  by  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  usual  faultless  style.  The  most 
important  and  interesting  literary  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
reading  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Manning  of  two  short  original  Irish  stories, 
which,  in  their  marvellous  fidelity  to  the  native  character,  great 
picturesqueness,  and  pathos,  were  pronounced  by  Dr.  Sigerson  to 
be  worthy  of  Banim  or  Kickham.  Dr.  Sigerson  said  that  Mr, 
Manning  had  kindly  read  these  stories  at  his  request  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  and  he  hoped  to  see  a volume  of  such  stories 
from  his  pen  at  no  distant  date.  The  author  was  loudly  applauded, 
and  the  proceedings  shortly  afterwards  terminated. 


"Ninety-Eight  and  After.’’ — Lecture  by  Miss  Alice 
Milligan. — On  Monday  night,  29th  March,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Celtic  Literary  Society,  Miss  Alice  Milligan  lectured  in  the 
Concert  Room,  Rotunda,  Dublin,  on  the  subject  of  " Ninety-Eight 
and  After.’’  Mr.  Ryan,  president  of  the  Celtic  Society,  presided, 
and  there  was  a large  attendance.  Miss  Milligan,  in  the  course  of 
her  lecture,  which  was  illustrated  by  limelight  views,  spoke  first  of 
the  part  which  the  Northern  capital  played  in  the  national  history 
of  the  country,  and  pointed  to  the  names  of  the  many  prominent 
Irishmen  who  first  saw  the  light  in  Belfast,  and  who  played  a pro- 
minent part  in  the  Irish  national  struggle.  The  call  to  arms  in  ’g8 
brought  into  the  fight  gallant  men  from  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  which  took  place  deeds  of  the 
greatest  heroism  were  accomplished,  and  those  who  in  the  present 
era  called  to  mind  the  efforts  made  by  their  ancestors  of  ’98,  who 
fought  and  died  in  defence  of  the  principle  of  Irish  nationality,  had 
much  to  be  proud  of.  (Applause.)  Several  pictures  were  then 
shown  of  personages  and  places  rendered  memorable  in  connection 


with  the  different  struggles  against  the  English  yoke  in  Ireland. 
Among  the  early  figures  whose  appearance  on  the  screen  called 
forth  the  loudest  applause  was  that  of  Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  while 
among  the  historic  places  that  attracted  the  greatest  amount 
of  interest  included  scenes  around  Drogheda  and  Limerick, 
the  Treaty  Stone  of  the  latter  city  being  loudly  cheered. 
Miss  Milligan  then  went  on  to  deal  at  length  with 
the  Irishmen  who  were  intimately  associated  with  the  ’98 
movement,  and  showed  interesting  pictures  of  Wolfe  Tone,  Robert 
Emmet,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  Brothers  Sheares,  Thomas 
Russell,  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  and  others  whose  names  have 
honourable  connection  with  the  stirring  events  which  characterised 
the  rebellion  period.  Dealing  with  the  irregular  way  in  which  the 
risings  were  carried  out  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
lecturer  said  that,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  if  the  leaders 
had  been  preserved  and  the  people  properly  led,  they  would  have 
been  able  to  have  driven  the  English  out  of  the  country  (applause). 
Views  of  numerous  other  places  which  gained  fame  in  connection 
with  the  rising  followed,  including  Wexford,  Enniscorthy,  Vinegar 
Hill,  and  New  Ross,  and  Miss  Milligan  said  that  the  defence  of  the 
latter  place  was  probably  one  of  the  most  heroic  episodes  of  the 
entire  struggle.  Dealing  with  a later  generation,  details  of  the 
doings  of  the  ’48  irusn  were  given,  and  the  lecturer  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  character  and  work  of  Thomas  Davis,  and  said  that  to  him 
was  due  the  survival  of  the  principles  of  Wolfe  Tone  through  the 
period  of  O’Connellism  to  the  present  time.  Having  paid  a high 
tribute  to  the  talents  and  principles  of  John  Mitchel,  the  lecturer 
showed  a number  of  views  of  men  who  took  part  in  the  events  of 
his  period,  including  Davis,  Smith  O’Brien,  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher.  In  connection  with  Smith  O’Brien’s  statue  at  O’Connell 
Bridge  in  the  city.  Miss  Milligan  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
his  was  the  only  statue  of  an  Irish  rebel  to  be  found  in  the  streets 
of  Dublin,  a state  of  affairs  which  she  hoped  to  see  altered  very 
soon  (applause).  Pictures  of  Kevin  Izod  O’Doherty,  James 
Stephens,  and  other  prominent  figures  were  also  thrown  on  the 
screen,  and  the  lecturer  concluded  by  referring  to  more  recent 
times  and  bringing  before  the  audience  representations  of  a number 
of  the  Fenian  leaders.  At  intervals  during  the  course  of  tha 
lecture  national  songs  were  sung  by  members  of  the  Celtic  Society. 
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The  Kisses  of  Angus. 


From  the  Celtic  Past. 


The  kisses  of  Angus  came  to  me — 

And  four  briglit  birds  on  my  apple-tree 
Pipe  their  magical  haunting  song, 

That  shall  be  with  me  my  whole  life  long. 

The  first  bird  sings  of  my  lady’s  eyes, 

The  second  her  lips  where  the  laughter  lies. 

The  third  her  beauty  of  white  and  red, 

The  last  the  cool  of  her  radiant  head. 

Night  and  day,  asleep  or  awake, 

I carry  a heart  nigh  fit  to  break, 

I carry  a pain  I shall  not  forget 
Until  above  me  the  cairn  is  set. 

For  Angus  the  Druid  sent  them  forth, 

These  birds  that  fly  to  the  South  and  North; 

Four  kisses  he  blew  on  a fateful  wind — 

These  four  bright  birds  for  our  grief  designed. 

He  bade  them  circle  green  Eri  round 
Wherever  a love-lorn  youth  be  found. 

From  the  High-King’s  son  in  his  torque  of  gold, 

To  the  creaght  guarding  his  master’s  fold. 

He  bade  them  sting  like  the  honey-bee 
In  the  bitter-sweet  of  their  minstrelsy; 

Or  soothe  as  soft  as  a mother’s  croon 
When  her  cuisla  droops  to  the  drowsy  tune. 

He  bade  them  foster  the  wild  unrest 
That  burns  like  flame  in  a lover’s  breast ; 

Or  haunt  the  sad  from  a burial-place 
W’ith  the  pale  content  of  a ghostly  face. 

Mo  bhron,  mo  bhron,  my  lady’s  sleep 
Under  the  bracken  is  cold  and  deep ; 

At  head  and  at  foot  stands  an  ogham-stone, 

With  my  carved  lament  on  each  pillar  shown. 

Why  doth  the  young  god  hurl  his  ire 
At  a lover  bereft  of  his  soul’s  Desire? 

My  heart  goes  withering  in  the  sun. 

And  mirth  has  forsaken  my  father’s  dun; 

And  the  birds  from  Boyne  are  piping  shrill 
The  strains  they  learnt  in  the  Druid’s  hill. 

When  Angus  played  on  his  tympan  strings. 

And  the  air  was  cleft  by  their  soaring  wings. 

O,  Angus,  call  them  away  from  me ! 

They  sing  of  a bliss  that  may  not  be ; 

Of  happier  lovers  who  may  win — 

But  my  dear  one  awakes  not  for  kith  or  kin. 

Ethna  Cakbery. 


I.— THE  SORROWFUL  LOVE  TALE  OF  BAILE  AND 
AILLINN. 

HERE  was  feasting  and  happiness  at  Ros-na-righ,  on 
I®)  the  south  brink  of  the  Boyne,  in  Bregia,  laughter 
and  silvery  sounds  of  harping,  chanting  of  marvel- 
lous bardic  stories  and  shrill  powerful  piping  of  victorious 
battle  strains  such  as  the  high  kings  of  Eirinn  loved  best  to 
hear  when  mirth  resounded  in  their  stately  halls  and  the 
table  was  spread  in  a champion’s  honour.  Yet  it  was  not 
to  extol  the  strong  hand  of  a warrior  or  the  sweeping  rush 
of  a clan  into  the  core  of  conflict^that  song  and  story  now 
floated  afar  on  the  listening  winds,  but  to  soothe  the  fever 
that  burnt  in  the  breast  of  Baile-Mac-Buan  keeping  his  love- 
tryst  on  the  banks  of  the  shimmering  river. 

All  the  way  from  Emain-Macha  in  the  North  he  had  jour- 
neyed to  the  place  of  meeting,  weaving  as  he  rode  along  by 
wood  and  hill  and  hollow  sweet  tales  to  enchant  his  lady’s 
ear  and  win  her  lowly-murmured  praise,  that  was  dearer  to 
him  than  any  prize  captured  from  an  enemy,  or  the  richest 
gift  the  king,  his  father,  had  power  to  bestow  on  the  wor- 
thiest of* his  people.  Baile  “the  sweet-spoken”  his  clans- 
men called  him,  since  the  words  of  his  lips  made  the  sing- 
ing-birds dumb  with  envy,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  all  women 
with  love  for  him,  and  inspired  all  men  with  a wish  to  live 
and  die  in  his  service,  content  to  be  repaid  only  with  the 
magic  of  his  voice  in  song  and  story  beside  the  flaming 
hearth  of  his  father’s  palace  at  twilight.  But  of  the  many 
women  that  pined  in  secret  for  a smile  from  the  youth  one 
alone  reigned  in  his  thoughts — Aillinn,  the  daughter  of 
Lewy  of  Leinster,  a maiden  pure  as  a dew-drop  and  fairer 
than  the  Sidhe  when  they  clothe  themselves  with  wizard 
beauty  to  enthral  the  souls  of  mortal  heroes.  It  was  for  her 
that  Baile  had  donned  his  crimson  cloak  with  the  deep 
fringe  of  golden  thread  twisting  round  it,  and  fastened  with 
the  golden  brooch  that  held  a shining  stone  embedded  in 
its  centre.  Under  his  cap  of  crimson  the  flowing  yellow 
curls  fell  to  his  shoulders,  and  his  eyes  were  dark  as  the 
shadows  under  the  willow-trees  drooping  over  the  waters  of 
the  Bann,  and  his  lips  were  red  as  the  quicken-berries  on 
the  boughs  above  a warrior’s  last  resting-place.  His  shel- 
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tering  well-studded  shield,  with  a boss  of  red  gold,  lay  be- 
side him  on  the  sward,  and  his  bright  spear  stood  upright, 
stuck  into  the  shorj^ass  whereon  the  Ulstermen  had  made 
their  halt.  He  had  stretched  himself  along  the  ground,  his 
ear  to  it,  straining  tO'  catch  a sound  that  told  of  the  coming 
of  his  beloved. 

“ Hark,  dost  hear  the  footfall  of  their  horses,  Fergal,  or 
is  it  but  the  lapping  of  the  wavelets,  ever  constant  in  their 
•restlessness?  Each  whisper  borne  upon  the  winds  makes 
my  heart  more  impatient  for  the  kiss  of  my  love,  and  a 
strange  dread  lies  heavy  on  my  soul,  haunted  by  the  phan- 
tom of  her  fair  face  wet  with  tears.  I fear  me  there  is  grief 
in  store — black  grief  that  no  man  can  withstand,  else  why 
were  my  dreams  last  night  so  full  of  forebodings.” 

" It  was  but  thy  eagerness  that  made  the  night  long  and 
peopled  ■with  evil  things,  oh  Righ-dhamhna,”  replied  Fer- 
gal. “No  harm  can  befal  the  sweet-spoken  son  of  the  King 
when  his  clansmen  are  near  him.” 

“ Yet  surely  it  was  the  tramp  of  a horse’s  hoof  I heard,” 
said  Baile,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  “and  yonder  a black 
mysterious  rider  comes  like  a whirlwind  towards  us  from  the 
South.  Vehement  is  his  haste  and  rapid  the  progress  that 
he  makes,  like  a hawk  darting  down  a high  cliff,  or  the  in- 
sweeping breeze  bom?  from  the  green  sea.  Let  him  be 
met,  that  we  may  learn  from  whence  he  comes,  whither  he 
may  go,  and  wherefore  the  cause  of  his  untimely  speed. 
He  seems  a messenger  of  ill-tidings  or  treacherous  counsel.” 

No  need  was  there  to  hail  the  stranger,  wko  rode 
with  incredible  swiftness  into  the  circle  of  wondering  heroes. 
Then  saw  they  the  gaunt  spectral  contour  of  his  face,  the 
eyes  that  blazed  like  flame  in  their  hollow  sockets,  and  the 
tWn  lips  drawn  backwards  over  the  yellow  fangs  of  teeth. 
The  dark  mantle  he  wore  but  thinly  veiled  his  skeleton 
form,  and  his  voice  startled  them  with  the  depth  of  its  hate- 
ful clamour. 

“Whither  dost  thou  wend,  oh  stranger,  and  what  news 
hast  thou  from  the  pleasant  plains  of  the  South?”  Thus 
Baile  questioned  him. 

“I  go,”  spake  the  dread  One,  “to  the  North,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Bann,  from  the  Mount  of  Leinster,  and 
no  news  have  I but  of  the  daughter  of  Lewy,  who  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Baile-Mac-Buan  of  Emain-Macha,  and  was  set- 
ting forth  to  meet  him  on  the  banks  of  Boyne,  but  was  over- 
taken and  captured  by  the  youths  of  Leinster.  Great  was 
her  grief  that  the  tryst  could  not  be  kept  by  her  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  sorrow  flooded  her  heart  so  that  she  died 
of  anguish,  and  I have  left  her  kindred  wailing  above  her 
burial  mound,  where  she  lies  stricken  in  the  flower  of  her 
beauty.  It  was  decreed  that  she  and  her  beloved  should 
not  meet  .again  in  life,  as  had  been  foretold  by  Druids  and 
good  prophets  for  them;  but  beyond  death  they  shouM 
come  together,  nor  ever  more  endure  the  pain  of 


parting.  This  is  the  only  news  I have  to  give,  oh,  sweet- 
spoken  youth  of  the  fluttering  coulun.” 

Thus  speaking  he  turned  his  face  again  towards  the  South 
and  darted  from  them  like  a storm-blast  along  a wide-spread- 
ing plain,  so  that  they  were  not  able  to  detain  him,  and 
Baile,  giving  a loud  cry,  fell  dead  upon  the  green  sward. 

Deep  was  the  woe  of  the  Ulstermen  for  the  disaster  that 
had  befallen  them,  and  heavy  tiieir  bitterness  of  heart  as 
they  bore  the  Righ-dharahna  back  to  his  father’s  hall  at 
Emain-Macha.  There  his  tomb  was  raised,  and  his  rath, 
and  his  tombstone  set  up,  and  his  fair  of  lamentation  held 
with  due  reverence  and  ancient  rites.  And  a yew-tree  grew 
up  through  his  grave,  tall  and  slender,  with  the  form  and 
features  of  Baile’s  head'  on  the  top  of  it,  so  that  many  were 
the  pilgrims  who  came  to  look  upon  this  marvel  that  had 
never  been  known  before  within  the  grey  seas  of  Eirinn. 


By  the  casement  of  her  sunny  chamber  sat  the  Princess 
Aillinn  in  the  midst  of  her  maidens.  Here  also  song  and 
merriment  prevailed,  and  bright,  sweet  eyes  flashed  with 
laughter,  for  all  were  glad  because  of  their  lady’s  gladness, 
and  proud  of  her  exceeding  loveliness.  Throughout  the 
land  of  Eirinn  her  equal  was  not  to  be  found  in  gentleness, 
in  courtesy,  in  modesty,  and  in  every  attribute  that  adds 
distinction  to  a woman,  whether  she  be  daughter  of  a king 
or  an  humble  maid  whose  voice  is  lowered  to  soothe  the  fret- 
ful kine  as  the  white,  warm  stream  froths  through  her  fin- 
gers in  the  bawn  at  milking  time.  Very  fair  indeed  was  Ail- 
linn. Her  blue  eyes  matched  the  far-reaching  sky  on  a 
cloudless  day;  her  smiling  lips  had  the  hue  of  the  roses 
clambering  round  the  walls  of  her  grianan,  and  the  clearness 
of  her  skin  amazed  everyone  that  looked  upon  it ; the  Queen 
of  the  Sidhe  herself  had  not  so  white  a hand  and  brow  nor 
such  a wealth  of  burnished  tresses.  They  were  flowing  down 
the  Jong  folds  of  the  cloak  she  wore,  while  a maiden  knelt 
beside  her  broidering  the  last  scarlet  berry  of  the  wreath 
that  encircled  its  edge,  and  dropping  now  and  again  the 
needle  she  held  in  her  eagerness  to  enhance  her  lady’s  beauty 
by  the  excellence  of  her  handiwork. 

“The  fever  seems  to  have  entered  into  thee  also,  Una,” 
whispered  the  Princess,  bending  her  stately  head,  upon  which 
a golden  lunula  glittered,  until  it  well  nigh  touched  the  up- 
lifted head  of  the  kneeling  girl.  “ It  is  as  if  thou  wert  hun- 
gering for  thy  love’s  kiss  toO',  my  brown  one;  and  yet — and 
j et  it  may  be  so,  for  Fergus  Ruadh  is  never  far  from  the  side 
of  his  lord,  either  in  feast  or  in  foray ; or — at  the  keeping  of 
a tryst.  Thou  wilt  bear  me  company  on  the  journey  to  Ros- 
na-righ,  and  Noma  must  leave  her  spindle,  and  Sibh  her 
harp,  until  we  return  again.  Yet  what  noise  of  rapid-dashing 
hoofs  is  this,  and  whence  comes  the  dark  stranger  of  forbid- 
ding aspect  riding  into  my  father’s  bawn?  There  is  evil 
omen  in  his  withering  glance,  and  gloom  sits  frowning  on  his 
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brow.  Let  him  be  questionetl  as  to  his  coming  and  going, 
and  where  he  last  made  pause  in  his  breathless  hurrying.  I 
fear  me  he  is  the  bearer  of  ill-tidings  to  the  Court  of  the 
King.” 

“I  come,”  said  the  dread  One,  in  answe»  to  the  lady’s' 
greeting,  “ from  the  northern  half  of  Eirinn,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bann,  and  I go  past  this  place  to  Mount  Lein- 
ster, where  King  Le^vy  holds  his  court.” 

" What  news  dost  thou  bring  from  the  North,  O stranger, 
and  did  aught  of  joy  or  sorrow  befal  thee  on  thy  wander- 
ings ?”  Thus  did  Aillinn  question  him,  in  awe  of  his  weird 
countenance  and  the  harshness  of  the  tongue  in  which  he 
spoke. 

“ Little  news  of  moment  have  I,  O Princess  save  that  as 
I passed  the  south  brink  of  the  Boyne  in  Bregia  I saw  a 
host  of  Ultonians  holding  a fair  of  lamentation,  and  raising  a 
rath,  and  erecting  a stone,  and  wanting  his  name  thereon  to 
Baile-Mac-Buan  the  righ-dhamhna  of  Ulster,  who  died  whilst 
he  was  coming  to  meet  a favourite  and  beloved  woman  from 
the  pleasant  plains  of  Leinster,  to  whom  he  had  given  love. 
It  was  not  destined  for  them  that  they  should  reach  each 
other  alive,  and  their  separation  had  been  foretold  by  Druids 
and  good  prophets,  but  after  death  they  should  meet  and 
suffer  no  more  the  pain  of  parting.” 

So  saying  he  darted  out  and  away  from  them  like  a storm- 
blast  sweeping  along  a wide-spreading  plain,  and  Aillinn,  giv- 
ing a loud  and  most  pitiful  cry,  fell  dead  on  the  floor  of  her 
suimy  chamber.  With  many  tears  and  sorrowful  keening  of 
women  her  tomb  was  raised  by  her  kindred,  and  her  rath  and 
her  tombstone  set  up,  and  her  fair  of  lamentation  held  by 
the  Lagenians.  And  an  api)le  tree  grew  through  her  grave, 
becoming  a great  tree  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  with  the  fea- 
tures and  form  of  Aillinn’s  head  upon  the  top,  so  that  many 
pilgrims  came  from  far  lands  to  see  this  marvel  that  had 
taken  place  within  the  four  grey  seas  of  Eirinn. 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  years  poets,  and  prophets,  and 
visioners  cut  down  the  yew  which  was  over  the  grave  of 
Baile  and  they  made  a poet’s  table  of  it;  and  they  wrote 
the  Visions,  the  Espousals,  the  Loves,  and  the  Courtships  of 
Ulster  in  it.  And  the  same  was  done  to  the  apple  tree  of 
noble  Aillinn  by  the  poets,  and  prophets,  and  visioners,  and 
on  the  poets’  tablet  made  from  her  slender  tree  the  Visions, 
the  Espousals,  the  Loves,  and  the  Courtships  of  Leinster 

were  wntten  in  it  for  the  knowledge  and  reverence  of  all 
who  should  come  after. 

When  Art,  the  son  of  Conn,  the  High  King  of  Eirinn,  held 
the  festival  of  Samhain*  with  much  splendour,  and  prize- 
giving, and  famous  hospitality  long  afterwards,  the  poets  and 
professors  of  every  art  came  to  that  feast,  bringing  their 
tablets  with  them.  And  these  Tablets  also  came  there, 
carried  by  those  to  whom  they  were  precious,  and  covered 
with  fine  writing  and  wortderful  carving,  for  the  admiration 


of  the  vast  concourse.  And  Art  the  King  saw  them,  desir- 
ing that  they  should  be  brought  to  him.  Into  his  hands  he 
took  them  with  care,  pondering  over  the  quaintly-cut  letter 
ing,  and  holding  them  face  to  face.  Suddenly  the  one  tablet 
of  them  sprung  upon  the  other  out  of  the  hands  of  the  king, 
and  they  became  united  as  woodbine  round  a twig,  and  no 
man  found  it  possible  to  separate  them.  Then  the  story  of 
the  dead  lovers  was  retold  by  the  poets,  and  chanted  by  the 
harpers,  until  the  fame  of  it  became  known  from  end  to  end 
of  Eirinn.  And  in  this  wise  the  Tablets  were  preserved  like 
every  other  jewel  in  the  treasury  of  Tara,  until  it  was  burned 
by  Dunlang,  the  son  of  Enna,  at  the  time  he  burned  the 
daughters  of  the  king  within  the  banqueting-chamber  on  that 
sloping  green  hill  of  Royal  Meath. 


Recitation  Page  for  ’98  Clubs. 

JOHN  PHILPOTT  CURRAN  ON  WILLIAM  ORR. 

The  Press  newspaper  organ  of  the  United  Irishmen,  being 
prosecuted  for  its  allusions  to  the  trial  and  execution 
of  William  Orr  Curran,  spoke  as  follows  in  defence  of 
the  printer,  Peter  Finnerty,  and  secured  his  acquit- 
tal : — 

“T  ET  me  suppose  that  you  had  known  the  charge  upon 
I I which  Mr.  Orr  was  apprehended ; the  charge  of  ab- 
juring that  bigotry  which  had  tom  and  disgraced  his 
country,  of  pledging  himself  to  restore  the  people  of  his 
country  to  their  place  in  the  constitution,  and  of'binding 
himself  never  to  be  the  betrayer  of  his  fellow  labourers  in 
that  enterprise;  that  you  had  seen  him,  upon  that  charge, 
removed  from  his  industry,  and  confined  in  a gaol ; that 
through  the  slow  and  lingering  progress  of  twel^  tedious 
months  you  had  seen  him  confined  in  a dungeon,  shut  out 
from  the  common  use  of  air  and  of  his  own  limbs ; that  day 
after  day  you  had  marked  the  unhappy  captive  cheered  by 
no  sound  but  the  cries  of  his  family,  or  the  clinking  of 
chains ; that  you  had  seen  him  at  last  brought  to  his  trial ; 
that  you  had  seen  the  vile  and  perjured  informer  deposing 
against  his  life;  that  you  had  seen  the  drunken,  and  worn 
out,  and  terrified  jury  give  in  a verdict  of  death;  that  you 
had  seen  the  same  jury,  when  their  returning  sobriety  had 
brought  back  their  conscience,  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  humanity  of  the  bench,  and  pray  that  the  mercy  of  the 
crown  might  save  their  characters  from  the  reproach  of  an 
involuntary  crime,  their  consciences  from  the  torture  of 
eternal  self-condemnation,  and  their  souls  from  the  indelible 
stain  of  innocent  blood.  Let  me  suppose  that  you  had  seen 
the  respite  given,  and  that  contrite  and  honest  recommenda- 
tion transmitted  to  that  seat  where  mercy  was  presumed  to 
dwell ; that  new  and  before  unheard  of  crimes  are  discovered 
against  the  informer;  that  the  royal  mercy  seems  to  relent, 
and  that  a new  respite  is  sent  to  the  prisoner ; that  time  is 
taken,  as  the  learned  counsel  for  the  crown  has  expresed 
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it,  to  see  whether  mercy  could  be  extended  or  not!  that, 
after  that  period  of  lingering  deliberation  passed,  a third 
respite  is  transmitted;  that  the  unhappy  captive  himself 
feels  the  cheering  hope  of  being  restored  to  a family  that 
he  adored,  to  a character  that  he  had  never  stained,  and  to  a 
country  that  he  had  ever  loved;  that  you  had  seen  his  wife 
and  children  upon  their  knees,  giving  those  tears  to  grati- 
tude, which  their  locked  and  frozen  hearts  could  not  give 
to  anguish  and  despair,  and  imploring  the  blessings  of  eter- 
nal providence  upon  his  head,  who  had  graciously  spared  the 
father  and  restored  him  to  his  children;  that  you  had  seen 
the  olive  branch  sent  into  his  little  ark,  but  no  sign  tliat  the 
waters  had  subsided.  “ Alas ! nor  wife  nor  children  more 
shall  he  behold,  nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home !”  No  seraph 
mercy  unbars  his  dungeon,  and  leads  him  forth  to  light  and 
life;  but  the  minister  of  death  hurries  him  to  the  scene  of 
suffering  and  shame;  where,  unmoved  by  the  hostile  array 
of  artillery  and  armed  men,  collected  together,  to  secure,  or 
to  insult,  or  to  disturb  him,  he  dies  with  a solemn  declara- 
tion of  his  innocence,  and  utters  his  last  breath  in  a prayer 
for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  Let  me  now  ask  you,  if  any 
of  you  had  addressed  the  public  ear  upon  so  foul  and  mons- 
trous a subject,  in  what  language  would  you  have  conveyed 
the  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation? — w'ould  you  have 
stooped  to  the  meanness  of  qualified  complaint? — would 
you  have  been  mean  enough? — but  I entreat  your  forgive- 
ness— I do  not  think  meanly  of  you;  had  I thought  so 
meanly  of  you,  I could  not  suffer  my  mind  to  commune  with 
you  so  freely  as  it  has  done;  had  I thought  you  that  base 
and  vile  instrument,  attuned  by  hope  and  by  fear  into  dis- 
cord and  falsehood,  from  whose  vulgar  string  no  groan  of 
suffering  could  vibrate,  no  voice  of  integrity  or  honour  could 
speak,  let  me  honestly  tell  you,  I should  have  scorned  to 
string  my  hand  across  it;  I should  have  left  it  to  a fitter 
minstrel.  If  I do  not,  therefore,  grossly  err  in  my  opinion 
of  you,  I could  use  no  language  upon  such  a subject  as  this, 
that  must  not  lag  behind  the  rapidity  of  your  feelings,  and 
that  would  not  disgrace  those  feelings,  if  it  attempted  to 
describe  rhem. 

Gentlemen,  I am  not  unconscious  that  the  learned  coun- 
cil for  the  crown  seemed  to  address  you  with  a confidence 
of  a very  different  kind;  he  seemed,  to  expect  a kind  and 
respectful  sympathy  from  you  with  the  feelings  of  the  castle 
and  the  griefs  of  chided  authority.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  he 
may  know  you  better  than  I do ; if  he  does  he  has  spoken 
to  you  as  he  ought ; he  has  been  right  in  telling  you  that  if 
the  reprobation  of  this  writer  is  weak,  it  is  because  his 
genius  could  not  make  it  stronger ; he  has  been  right  in  tell- 
ing you  that  his  language  has  not  been  braided  and  fes- 
tooned as  elegantly  as  it  might,  that  he  has  not  pinched  out 
the  miserable  plaits  of  his  phraseology,  nor  placed  his 
patches  and  feathers  with  that  correctness  of  millinery  which 


became  so  exalted  a person.  If  you  agree  with  him,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  if  you  think  that  the  man,  who  ventures, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  to  rescue  from  the  deep  the 
drowned  honour  of  his  country,  must  not  presume  upon  the 
guUty  familiarity  of  plucking  it  up  by  the  locks  I have  no  more 
to  say;  do  a courteous  thing.  Upright  and  honest  jurors, 
find  a civil  and  obliging  verdict  against  the  printer!  And 
when  you  have  done  so  march  through  the  ranks  of  youi 
fellow-citizens  to  your  own  homes,  and  bear  their  looks  as 
they  pass  along;  retire  to  the  bosom  of  your  families  and 
your  children;  and,  wLen  you  are  presiding  over  the  mora- 
lity of  the  parental  board,  tell  those  infants,  who  are  to  be 
the  future  men  of  Ireland,  the  history  of  this  day.  Form 
their  young  minds  by  your  precepts  and  confirm  those  pre- 
cepts by  your  own  example;  teach  them  how  discreetly  al- 
legiance may  be  perjured  on  the  table,  or  loyalty  be  for- 
sworn in  the  jury-box;  and  when  you  have  done  so,  tell 
them  the  story  of  Orr;  tell  them  of  his  captivity,  of  his 
children,  of  his  crime,  of  his  hopes,  of  his  disappointments, 
of  his  courage,  and  of  his  death ; and  when  you  find  your 
little  hearers  hanging  from  your  lips,  -when  you  see  their 
eyes  overflow  with  sympathy  and  sorrow,  and  their  young 
hearts  bursting  with  the  pangs  of  anticipated  orphanage,  tell 
them  that  you  had  the  boldness  and  the  justice  to  stigma- 
tise the  monster — who  had  dared  to  publish  the  transac- 
tion !” 


REVIEWS. 


“ The  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology.”  Marcus  Ward  & Co.,  Bel- 
fast. Edited  by  F.  J.  Bigger,  M.R.I.A.,  and  R.  M.  Young. 

We  must  congratulate  the  editors  of  this  journal  on  the  character 
of  the  articles  contained  in  the  current  issue.  In  particular,  the 
“ Eton  School  Bill  of  Young  Con  O’Neale,”  son  of  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  is  full  of  pathetic  interest,  and  Mr.  Bigger  has  dealt  sym- 
pathetically with  his  subject.  At  the  flight  of  his  father  from  Rath- 
mullan,  in  1607,  the  boy,  then  at  fosterage,  was  left  behind,  and 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  of  Charlemont,  who 
had  also  acquired  the  O’Neill  property,  and  volunteered  to  care 
for  the  child  and  “ find  him  in  meat  and  drink.”  Afterward,  in 
consequence  of  the  sympathy  of  the  surrounding  Irish,  young  Con 
was  removed  to  Dublin  for  safety,  but,  apprehending  that  he  might 
even  be  recovered  by  his  friends  from  Dublin,  it  was  decided,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  that  he  should  be 
taken  to  England,  where  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Eton.  During 
his  residence  there  the  School  Bill,  which  is  here  reproduced,  was 
contracted.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  specimen  of  an  Eton  School 
bill  extant.  Young  Con  remained  there  until  his  seventeenth  year, 
when  the  Government,  considering  the  probability  of  his  escape, 
had  him  removed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  subsequently 
died,  the  manner  of  his  death  being  shrouded  in  mystery.  Another 
important  article  in  the  journal  is  one  dealing  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Leinster  Army,  under  Governor  Jones,  against  Owen  Roe 
O’Neill,  in  1647,  edited  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Young.  A short  account  of 
the  family  history  of  the  M'Kinleys  of  Conagher,  County  Antrim, 
from  w'hom  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  descended,  is  also 
given,  and  “Traces  of  the  Elder  Faith.s,  Fairy  and  Marriage  Lore,” 
by  Colonel  W.  G.  Wood-Martin,  M.R.I.A.,  makes  very  instruc- 
tive reading.  Altogether,  this  issue  of  the  journal  is,  to  our  mind, 
the  best  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  should  prove  of  interest  to 
Ulstermen  either  at  home  or  abroad,  dealing  as  it  does  with  local 
history  and  scenery,  folklore,  and  antiquarian  research  in  the  North. 
Published  quarterly.  Yearly  subscription,  5s.  Post  free,  is  extra. 
American  subscribers,  dollars. 
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Our  Charter  Song::  The  Men  of  ’98. 


To-night  we  Wexfonl  men  are  met 
Around  a Wexford  board  ; 

Come,  fill  the  glasses  round,  and  let 
Wine  to  the  brim  be  poured. 

Our  first  cup  to  our  country’s  toast 
We  ever  consecrate — 

Come,  drink  it  deep,  our  Charter  toast, 

The  men  of  Ninety- Eight. 

Proclaim  it  too,  let  friend  or  foe 
Its  warning  ne’er  forget, 

The  soul  that  sped  that  daring  blow 
Abides  in  Wexford  yet. 

And  hearts  as  true  as  ever  glowed 
For  freedom’s  summons  wait 
To  reap  the  crop  their  heart’s  blood  sowed — 

The  men  of  Ninety-Eight. 

Proud  lords  for  deeds  by  fathers  done 
Will  boast  the  name  they  bear. 

And  shall  not  we  whose  fathers  won 
A nobler  name  than  their ; 

And  shall  not  we  as  fondly  too 
Their  name  perpetuate. 

Our  homestead  heroes,  tried  and  true. 

The  men  of  Ninety-Eight. 

The  proudest  heirloom  men  enjoy 
They  in  their  memory  gave ; 

No  time  that  memory  can  destroy. 

No  p.altry  truckling  slave 
Can  claim  the  heritage  we  boast. 

No  tyrant  confiscate — 

Then  drink  it  deep,  our  Charter  toast, 

The  men  of  Ninety-Eight. 

Patrick  Fidelis  K.\vanagh. 


William  Smith  O’Brien. 

[continued.] 

• 

XIII. 

Ye  faithful  ! ye  noble!  a day  is  at  hand 
Of  trial  and  trouble  and  woe  in  the  land. 

O’er  a once  greenest  path  now-  blasted  and  sterile 
His  dusk  shadows  loom. 

It  cometh  with  wTath,  with  conflict  and  peril, 

With  judgment  and  doom. 

HE  failure  of  ’48,  ignominious  and  futile  as  it  apv 
peared  in  the  eyes  of  the  alien  oppressors  of  Ire- 
land, was  of  more  promise  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom than  all  the  victories  of  parliamentary  tac- 
tics achieved  by  O’Connell.  When  O’Brien, 
Meagher,  and  their  comrades  actually  took  the  field  against 
England  they  apparently  produced  no  result  more  than  prov- 
ing the  weakness  of  Ireland  and  the  impregnable  strength 
of  her  oppressor,  but  in  fact  the  result  of  their  action  was 
momentous.  Blot  the  failure  of  ’48  out  of  the  century’s 
history,  and  try  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  our  posi- 
tion now,  if  O’Brien  and  his  followers  had  been  actuated  by 
a little  more  common  sense  and  discretion,  if,  seeing  no 
hope  of  success,  they  had  decided  not  to  rebel.  What  war- 


rant would  we  now  have  that  the  Young  Irelanders  were 
ever  moi*e  than  a set  of  rhetoricians  and  poets  who  meant 
not  a word  that  they  had  said  or  written  about  Ireland  and 
liberty.  Charles  Duffy,  the  historian  of  the  era,  rightly  esti- 
mates its  importance  in  the  following  words:  — 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  fight  for  the  honour  of  the  flag! 
Had  Ireland  passed  through  a second  era  of  Mallow  defiances,  had 
it  ended  like  the  first  in  submission  to  a Castle  proclamation,  the 
National  movement  would  have  closed  that  hour  and  closed  in 
shame.  No  struggle  for  liberty  has  greatly  prospered  which  has 
not  had  willing  martyrs.  And  now,  once  again,  there  was  about  to 
be  seen  the  spectacle,  for  ever  grand  and  touching  to  the  human 
soul,  of  men  who  in  the  midst  of  corruption  and  cowardice  offered 
up  their  lives  for  the  truth.  And  not  in  vain.  Far  from  it! 
Whatever  Ireland  has  since  done  to  assert  herself,  anything  she 
may  be  still  determined  to  do,  is  traceable  to  that  transaction  as 
its  spring  head. 

On  July  17th  O’Brien  returned  from  the  South  of  Ire^ 
land,  and  reported  most  favourably  as  to  the  readiness  of 
Cork  and  Kerry.  In  Cork  alone  he  had  met  ten  thousand 
pledged  confederates  eager  for  insurrection,  and  as  many 
more  were  willing  to  support  whatever  blow  was  struck.  A 
supreme  council  of  five  was  chosen  to  direct  the  movement, 
and  in  fact  the  confederates  were  just  at  the  point  at  which 
to  begin  laying  their  plans  for  the  insurrection  when  they 
were  plunged  into  the  midst  of  it,  for  on  Saturday,  July 
22nd,  news  reached  them  that!  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended.  The  leaders  were  all  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  from  this  moment  could  be  seized,  imprisoned, 
and  detained  on  suspicion.  O’Brien,  who  was  in  County 
Wexford  surveying  the  country,  as  he  had  already  surveyed 
County  Cork,  was  now  an  outlaw,  and  the  other  leaders  de- 
termined to  join  him  and  attempt  to  rouse  the  country  to 
prevent  their  arrest  and  support  by  armed  resistance  their 
revolutionary  designs. 

XIV. 

“False  bands  shall  be  broken,  dead  systems  shall  crumble, 

And  the  haughty  shall  hear  truths  never  yet  spoken. 

Though  smouldering  like  flame  through  many  a lost  year 
In  the  hearts  of  the  humble.” 

It  seems  to  us  vastly  to  be  regretted  that  this  blow  did  not 
fall  sooner,  when  Smith  O’Brien  was  reviewing  the  con- 
federates in  the  other  end  of  Southern  Ireland.  Western 
Cork  and  Kerry,  through  which  Doheny  and  Stephens 
safely  went  on  the  felon’s  track  would  have  been  a more 
suitable  rallying  ground  for  an  insurgent  chief  than  the  plain 
lands  of  the  east  and  central  Munster.  The  choice  of  Kil- 
kenny as  the  headquarters  of  the  insurrection  will  seem  to 
any  of  us  who  have  studied  the  history  of  risings  in  Ireland 
absolutely  absurd.  The  surrounding  country  we  would  not 
make  choice  of  for  a game  of  hide-and-seek  let  alone  a game 
of  war.  The  South-East  had,  of  course,  played  the  most 
warlike  and  distinguished  part  in  the  rising  of  ’98,  and  if  so 
all  the  more  glory  to  the  gallant  men  of  Leinster.  The 
character  of  the  country  they  fought  in,  its  proximity  to 
the  capital,  the  citadel  of  English  power  in  Ae  country,  con- 
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tributed  to  the  speedier  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 
With  the  altered  circumstances  brought  about  by  the  intro- 
duction of  railways,  this  district  was  all  the  more  unsuit- 
able, being  literally  under  the  eye  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  Enniscorthy,  Kilkenny,  Callan  on  the  Tippe- 
rary border,  Cashel,  Clonmel,  and  Carrick  were  visited  in 
turn.  Everywhere  O’Brien  met  with  proofs  of  enthusiasm 
and  devotion,  but  the  feeling  in  each  town  was  that  it  was 
not  the  place  to  strike  the  first  blow.  It  is  a significant 
fact  that  the  first  men  brought  into  the  field  armed  and 
ready  to  strike  the  first  blow  were  led  by  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Fenian  movement,  John  O’Mahony.  He  had 
already  shown  his  capacity  for  practical  organisation,  and 
the  men  he  led  were  drilled,  officered,  and  tolerably  armed. 
He  advised  an  attack  on  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  Duffy  records 
that  the  spirit  of  the  surrounding  district  was  so  much  in 
favour  of  O’Brien  that  an  effective  blow  might  have  been 
struck  here  which  would  have  roused  the  country. 

At  Cashel  O’Brien  met,  probably  for  the  first  time,  an- 
other man  whose  name  looms  large  in  history,  and  who  still 
lives  to  find  himself  in  his  old  age  apparently  forgotten,  and 
certainly  unhonoured,  by  the  men  of  Dublin  who  have  un- 
dertaken the  direction  of  the  ’98  Centenary.  Were  John 
O’Mahony  not  safe  and  quiet  under  the  clay  in  Glasnevin, 
he  might  have  found  himself  linked  in  oblivion 
with  his  old  comrade  in  arms  James  Stephens.  At  Mnllina- 
hone  a youth  of  eighteen,  whO'  had  directed  the  making  of 
pikes  in  the  village  smithy,  rushed  full  of  enthusiasm  to 
meet  O’Brien  and  his  comrades.  Like  Stephens  and 
O’Mahony  this  youth  was  but  at  the  outset  of  a long  career 
of  conspiracy — it  was  Charles  Kickham.  O’Brien  may  not 
have  managed  to  set  the  country  immediately  on  fire,  but 
in  some  hearts  at  any  rate  he  kindled  long  smouldering  em- 
bers that  blazed  forth  and  spread  the  light  through  many 
after  years. 

These  wanderings  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  a fa- 
vourable place  to  strike  a blow  terminated  when 
the  disastrous  rout  at  Ballingarry  put  an  end  to  O’Brien’s 
hopes  of  achieving  an  insurrection.  Meagher,  Doheny, 
O’Mahony,  Dillon,  and  others  were  absent  trying  to  muster 
the  people  in  other  places,  and  of  those  with  O’Brien,  Ter- 
ence Bellew  M'Manus  has  left  the  best  account  of  what  oc- 
curred. 

The  little  band  of  insurgents  were  in  occupation  of  tire 
streets  of  the  village,  when  a large  force  of  police  was  re- 
ported to  be  advancing  towards  them.  Barricades  were 
hastily  thrown  up,  and  preparations  made  for  defence,  but 
the  police  anticipating  the  reception  they  were  likely  to  get 
if  they  approached  the  village,  wheeled  off  and  ran  to  a 
large  stone  house  on  the  hillside  about  a mile  away.  The 
undisciplined  crowd  which  surrounded  O’Brien  imshed  for- 
ward to  the  attack,  and  after  a brief  parley  the  police  opened 


fire  and  effectively  scattered  them.  O’Brien,  deeply  morti- 
fied by  the  disastrous  result  of  so  insignificant  a frav,  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  fire  of  the  police,  without  regard  for 
his  life,  hoping  by  a soldierly  death  to  bear  witness  to  his 
love  of  Ireland  and  show  an  example  to  his  fellow-country- 
men ; but  this  was  not  to  be.  After  a week  spent  as  a fugi- 
tive, he  determined  to  try  and  make  his  way  home  to  Cahir- 
moyle,  where  he  could  be  easily  found.  Fie  came  up  to 
Thurles  railway  station,  intending  to  travel  in  the  open  or- 
dinary way  to  Limerick,  but  was  naturally  recognised.  A 
railway  official  detained  him  in  custody,  and  handed  him 
over  to  the  keeping  of  General  MacDonald,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  troops  in  Munster.  A lamentable  and  igno- 
minious ending  this  would  have  been  to  the  high  hopes  that 
had  fired  the  men  of  ’48 ; only  the  end  was  not,  as  not  yet. 
John  Mitchel,  when  wiring  the  history  of  the  era  despair- 
fully  entitled  his  chronicle  “ The  Last  Conquest  of  Ire- 
land,” and  then  in  more  hopeful  vein  added,  “ perhaps.” 
Let  us  trust  that  the  day  will  come,  and  is  not  far  distant, 
when  looking  bark  on  the  history  of  this  century  we  may 
call  the  failure  of  forty-eight  a stride  towards  freedom. 

XV. 

" Now  their  Castle  sits  securely  on  its  old  accursed  hill, 

And  their  motley  pirate  standard  taints  the  air  of  Ireland  still." 

O’Brien’s  trial  on  the  charge  of  high  treason  was  opened 
at  Clonmel  on  September  zist,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day  a 
verdict  of  guilty  was  brought  in,  and  he  stood  up  to  receive 
the  death  sentence  wfith  his  wonted  air  of  pride  and  dignity, 
stooping  not  to  protest  or  apologise.  He  cared  not  even  to 
do  as  Emmet  had  done,  and  as  Meagher  was  to  shortly 
after — namely,  take  tire  opportunity  of  justifying  his  action, 
and  from  the  dock  as  a platform  exhort  to  revolution.  His 
words  were  so  few  that  we  can  quote  the  speech  in  full — 

" My  lords,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  vindication  of 
my  conduct,  however  much  I might  have  desired  to  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
consciousness  that  I have  performed  my  duty  to  my  country  ; that 
I have  done  only  that  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  Irishman  to  have  done  ; and  I am  prepared  now  to  abide  the 
consequences  of  having  done  my  duty  to  my  native  land.  Proceed 
with  your  sentence.” 

The  sentence  was  death,  but  it  was  in  his  case,  as  well  as 
of  M'Manus  and  Meagher,  commuted  to  transportation. 
During  the  trial  a plot  to  rescue  the  prisoners  was  set  afoot, 
but  not  executed,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  among 
the  leading  spirits  in  the  enterprise  was  one  of  James  Ste- 
phens’ future  sub-lieutenants,  or,  shall  I say,  an  indepen- 
dent ally.  This  was  John  O’Leary,  and  as  he  is  happily 
still  among  us  to  speak  for  himself,  and  is  quite  competent 
to  do  so,  nothing  need  be  said  of  him  more  than  that  he  is 
like  Kickham,  Stephens,  and  O’Mahony  another  proof  of 
the  fact  that  ’48  was  responsible  for  Fenianism. 

O’Brien’s  immovable  bearing  in  the  dock  did  not  be- 
speak a hardened,  stoical  nature  insensible  to  all  the  pain 
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that  exile  and  imprisonment  entailed.  He  left  behind  him 
in  Ireland  a wife,  who,  amid  his  conser\-ative,  aristocratic 
relatives,  must  have  been  made  to  feel  the  ignominy  of  his 
position  as  a felon.  We  are  not  told  whether  she  sympa- 
thised with  his  aspirations,  or  whether  on  the  other  hand 
her  entreaties  were  added  to  those  of  his  brother.  Sir  Lucius 
O’Brien,  when  the  latter  tried  to  exact  his  apology  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Government  as  preliminary  to  his  being  am- 
nestied. Though  beyond  middle  life,  he  had,  as  we  may 
judge  from  his  political  career,  the  ardent  interest  in  life  of 
a younger  man,  and  some  of  his  family  were  still  small  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  son  being  bom  in  the  year  ’49,  and  not 
long  before  O’Brien’s  transportation  on  board  a convict 
ship  to  the  other  side  of  the  world.  His  fate  was  hard  to 
bear,  and  he  had  not  the  consolation  of  feeling  that  his 
suffering  had  gained  anything  for  Ireland,  and  yet  with  most 
noble  patience  he  accepted  his  lot  Meagher  describes  his 
bearing  on  board  ship,  and  his  emotion  in  the  prison  van 
that  bore  him  there,  in  words  which  make  us  realise  the  full 
worth  of  his  patriotism — 

"Never  did  an  angry  emotion,  never  did  a rude  word,  seldom  did 
a faint  complaint  escape  his  lips.  And  yet  as  the  door  of  that  vile 
vehicle,  in  which  we  were  hurried  from  our  prison  to  the  sloop-of- 
war,  was  shat  upon  us,  I saw  that  the  face  which  had  never  quivered 
!n  any  danger,  and  on  which  an  unconquerable  will  had  stamped 
the  defiance  of  death  in  iron  characters,  was  bathed  in  tears.  It 
was  but  a moment  before  he  had  embraced  his  wife  and  children 
and  bade  them  good-bye — it  might  be  for  ever ! This  was  the 
thought  that  ruled  him  then — and  it  ruled  him  as  though  he  were 
the  tenderest  child  that  ever  laid  an  aching  head  in  a mother’s  lap. 
His  country  should  have  witnessed  that  scene  to  know  the  depth  of 
his  love  for  Ireland  and  what  it  cost  him  to  be  true  to  her." 

XVI. 

O’Brien,  in  his  Australian  exile,  is  graphically  described 
for  us  by  John  Mitchel,  who  met  him  for  the  first  time  after 
four  years’  interval  at  a hotel  in  a town  called  Avoca.  What 
a pathetic  noble  figure  is  this  of  the  now  elderly  man,  re- 
mote from  all  the  comforts  of  home,  the  society  of  kindred, 
removed  from  the  arena  of  active  political  life  and  social 
reunion  with  men  of  culture  and  refinement,  to  a country 
mainly  inhabited  by  criminals  or  ex-criminals,  or  by 
exclusive  purse-proud  settlers,  who  classed  him  as  a con- 
vict with  these.  The  ex-member  of  Parliament  for  Lime- 
rick, patron  and  president  of  learned  societies,  kinsman  of 
titled  families,  and,  what  he  thought  more  of,  representative 
of  a royal  Gaelic  line,  is  earning  his  daily  bread'  as  tutor  to 
a settler’s  family.  Here  is  how  Mitchel  describes  him  on 
arrival  at  the  hotel  in  Avoca — 

" Ho  seems  evidently  sinking  in  health ; his  form  is  hardly  so 
erect,  nor  his  stop  so  stately ; his  hair  is  more  grizzled,  and  his  face 
bears  traces  of  pain  and  passion.  It  is  sad  to  look  upon  this  noblest 
of  Irishmen,  thrust  in  here  among  the  off-scourings  of  England's 
gaols,  with  his  home  desolated  and  his  hopes  ruined,  and  his  defeated 
life  falling  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  He  is  fifty  years  of  age, 
yet  has  all  the  high  and  intense  pleasure  of  youth  in  these  majestic 
hills  and  woods.  He  is  a rare  and  noble  sight  to  see — a man  who 
cannot  be  crushed,  bowed,  or  broken ; who  can  stand  firm  on  his 


own  feet  against  all  the  tumult  and  tempest  of  this  ruffianly  world, 
anchored  immovably  upon  his  own  brave  heart  within,  bis  clear 
eye  and  soul  open  as  ever  to  all  the  melodies  and  splendours  of 
earth  and  heaven,  and  camly  waiting  for  the  angel  Death." 

O’Brien  on  this  occasion  told  Mitchel  that  it  had  been 
intimated  to  him,  through  his  relatives,  that  the  most  trifl- 
ing and  formal  submission  would  secure  him  a free  pardon, 
but  to  this  he  could  not  stoop,  though  he  considered  that 
Ireland  by  failing  to  su].‘pK)rt  him  harl  declared  for  ever 
against  insurrection.  He  described  also  an  attempt  at 
escai>e  which  had  been  planned  for  him  when  resident  at 
Maria  Island.  A schooner  lay  off  the  coast,  and  a boat  was 
sent  ashore  for  him,  to  meet  which  he  waded  out  into  the 
sea  through  thick,  tangled  seaweed.  The  boatmen  did  not. 
assist  him  into  the  boat,  and  he  suspected  them  of  duplicity 
and  of  purposely  delaying  till  a constable  with  loaded  rifle 
ran  down  to  the  shore.  They  then  instantly  surrendered, 
and  allowed  O’Brien  to  be  taken  without  resistance. 

Such  meetings  with  other  old  comrades,  M'Manus  and 
his  young  favourite,  Thomas  Meagher,  brightened  his  lonely 
life,  and  when  they  escaped  to  freedom  he  still  preserved 
stoical  content.  When  P.  J.  Smyth  arrived  in  Australia  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  own  rescue,  he  abjured  them  in 
favour  of  Mitchel,  saying  he  had  had  his  chance,  and  he 
entered  into  a council  heartily  to  advise  as  to  the  best  method 
of  compassing  the  rescue  of  his  fellow-exile.  In  1854,  when 
he  was  released  unconditionally.  Lord  Palmerston  compli- 
mented him  on  having  honourably  kept  his  parole,  implying 
that  Mitchel  had  acted  dishonourably.  O’Brien’s  response 
was  in  plain  enough  terms. 

" I refuse  to  accept  a compliment  off  my  Lord  Palmerston,  accom- 
panied by  an  insult  to  my  friend — to  Mr.  Mitchel.  If  he  has 
violated  parole,  so  have  I,  for  the  mode  of  his  escape  had  my  entire 
sanction  and  approval.  I was  not  prepared  myself  to  take  a step 
which  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  return  to 
Ireland,  and  therefore  I felt  compelled  to  decline  the  services  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Smyth ; but  the  plan  adopted  in  Mr.  Mitchel's  case 
is  that  which  I would  have  improved  in  my  own." 

To  appreciate  the  staunch  friendship  that  existed  between 
the  two  patriots,,  we  must  recollect  that  during  their  last  year 
in  Ireland  grave  dissensions  and  difference  of  opinion  had 
existed  between  them.  As  Mitchel  puts  it,  when  describing 
their  last  evening  together  years  after  in  Paris,  they  had  but 
one  point  of  agreement — ^their  common  love  for  Ireland ; but 
that  served  as  a sufficiently  strong  link  to  unite  them  firmly 
in  friendship  and  mutual  esteem. 

XVII. 

In  October,  1854  O’Brien  was  amnestied.  He  came  to 
the  States,  en  route  for  Europe,  and  received  a most  enthusi- 
astic welcome  in  New  York.  A great  mass  meeting  was 
called  in  his  honour,  on  a requisition  signed  by  the  Mayor, 
ex-Mayor,  and  many  prominent  citizens.  Mitchel,  Meagher, 
Doheny,  O’Gorman,  and  John  B.  Dillon  were  present,  and 
whilst  joining  in  honouring  their  leader,  were  called  upon  to 
share  in  the  honour  shown  him,  one  and  all  being,  called  on 
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to  speak.  It  was  in  fact  a demonstration  not  only  of  wel- 
come to  O’Brien,  but  of  American  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  Irish  freedom  and  the  men  of  ’48.  A few  years  later 
O’Brien  returned  to  the  States,  and  spent  three  months  tour- 
ing around.  He  was  everywhere  well  received  by  leading 
Americans,  and  as  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  he  found  another  point  of  difference  between  himself 
and  Mitchel.  The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  was  a partisan 
of  the  Southern  States,  whilst  Smith  O’Brien  was  a pro- 
nounced abolitionist.  This  difference  of  opinion  in  no'  way 
disturbed  the  cordiality  of  their  feelings  for  one  another,  as 
Mitchel’s  account  of  the  last  day  they  spent  together  suffi- 
ciently proves.  It  was  near  Paris  in  1861.  O’Brien  was  on 
his  way  to  visit  the  French  camp  at  Chalons,  on  the  express 
invitation  of  Marechal  MacMahon.  John  Mitchel  was  living 
at  Choisy. 

"The  delicious  summer  evening  passed  quickly."  writes  Mitchel. 
"He,  Leonard,  and  myself  sat  smoking  in  our  cottage  garden.  My 
wife  summoned  us  to  tea.  Then  for  an  hour  O’Brien  was  his  old 
self.  His  darkened  brow  cleared  ; the  high  courtesy  of  the  man — 
and  I think  somewhat  of  real  regard  for  us  all— made  him  desirous 
to  make  this  last  hour  pass  gently  and  kindly.  All  my  little  house- 
hold idolised  him,  and,  although  we  could  never  agree  upon  any 
single  question  (saveoHi;,  I felt  that  he  had  a kind  of  presentiment, 
as  I had,  that  we  should  never  meet  again.  So  our  parting  was 
affectionate,  though  silent.  Willy  and  myself  went  with  our  two 
friends  to  the  railway  station,  and  the  last  words  of  O'Brien  to  me 
were : ‘ As  for  your  southern  confederacy,  you  will  hear  of  the 
collapse  of  that  in  a few  days.’  The  train  thunders  into  the  station 
and,  with  a benediction,  we  part.  Farewell,  then,  royal  heart,  the 
best,  noblest  Irishman  of  our  generation,  and  for  this  reason,  and 
this  reason  alone,  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered." 

Reading  between  the  lines  here  we  can  see  that  Mitchel 
and  O’Brien  had  been  discussing  American  politics  with 
some  vehemence,  that  the  latter  had  in  the  last  hour  of  his 
visit  put  aside  the  subject  of  dissension,  and  that  on  the 
walk  to  the  station  he  had  returned  to  its  discussion,  his  last 
words  to  his  old  comrade  being  prophetic  of  the  triumph  of 
the  North.  The  parting  was  affectionate  though  silent,  says 
Mitchel,  meaning  thereby  that  Southern  partisan  as  he  was, 
and  fierce  in  argument  as  he  loved  to  be,  he  did  not  retort 
to  O’Brien’s  parting  statement,  but  let  him  have  the  last 
word,  and  with  this  parting  we  conclude  our  account  of  the 
life  of  William  Smith  O’Brien  in  the  closing  words  of  a great 
drama,  “ The  rest  is  silence.” 

He  died  on  June  i6th,  1864,  at  Bangor,  North  Wales,  and 
is  interred  at  Rathronan  graveyard,  Co.  Limerick.  His  wife 
had  died  in  ’61,  and  he  left  a family  of  five  sons  and  two 
daughter.  His  brother,  as  a sort  of  award  for  loyalty, 
was  permitted  to  revive  in  his  person  the  title  of  Inchiquin  ; 
but  on  the  pedestal  of  the  only  statue  in  Dublin  raised  to 
the  honour  of  an  Irish  rebel  there  is  inscribed,  without  word 
or  comment,  the  name  which  the  subject  of  our  sketch  did 
more  to  ennoble  than  any  man  who'  had  borne  it  since  the 
coming  of  the  English — the  grand  old  Gaelic  clan  name — 
O’BRIEN. 

Alice  L.  Milligan. 


The  Song  of  the  Hatred. 


Yes,  Freedom’s  war  tho’  the  deadly  strife 
Should  make  the  earth  one  charnel  boneyard. 

The  last  fond  kiss  to  the  child  and  the  wife. 

And  the  first  firm  grasp  of  the  pogniard. 

Blood  soon  shall  flow  in  rivers,  above 
The  bright  flowers  we  to-day  tread. 

We  have  all  had  far  too  much  of  love. 

Let  us  now  try  the  spell  of  Hatred. 

How  long  shall  that  hideous  ogre,  power. 

Rear  column  of  skulls  on  column, 

Oh,  Justice  ! hasten  thy  judgment  hour 
And  open  thy  doomsday  volume. 

No  more  oiled  speech ; it  is  time  the  drove 
Of  despots  should  hear  their  fate  read. 

We  have  all  had  far  too  much  of  love, 

Let  us  now  try  the  spell  of  Hatred. 

Cold  steel ! To  that  it  must  come  at  length, 

Nor  quake  ye  10  hear  it  spoken  ; 

By  the  blows  alone  that  men  strike  in  their  strength 
Can  the  chains  of  the  world  be  broken. 

Up,  then  ; no  more  in  city  or  grove 
Let  slavery  or  dismay  tread ; 

We  have  all  had  far  too  much  of  love, 

Let  us  now  test  the  talisman — Hatred 

My  friends  ! the  tremendous  hour  at  hand 
Will  show  itself  truly  in  earnest ; 

Be  bold,  be  brave,  and  take  your  stand 
Where  its  aspect  forms  the  sternest ; 

Strive  now,  as  Tell  and  Korner  strove, 

Be  your  sharp  .swords  early  and  late  red. 

We  have  all  had  more  than  enough  of  love, 

Test  now  the  talisman — Hatred. 

J.-iMES  Clarence  Mangan. 


Seadh,  cogadh  ’n  tsaoirseacht,  gidh  be  an  gleo 
Deanfach  relig  go  leir  Jo’n  tir-seo, 

Tabhair  pog  an  bhais  do  d’  mhaoi  a’s  dod’  bhab, 

Agus  faisg  ad  lainh  do  chloidheamiisa ; 

Os  cionn  na  mblath  faoi  ar  gcosmh  aniubh 
Rithfig  fuil,  g.in  moill,  go  fiorluath, 

Le  fada  ata  aguin  iliomad  gradh, 

Anois  trialamaois  geasa  do  gheur-fuath. 

Cho  fada  bheig  leim  na  nandeaman  air  saoghal 
A gcruachadh  ar  gcoirp,  gan  cuntas 
A Righ  na  gcirt ! brostaig  uair  do  bhraith 
Agus  osguil  do  leabhar-bhreithea-antas. 

Caith’ig  uaibh  caint  sleamhuin,  na  gcreachadoir ; 

Is  mithid  a ndaan  a leigheadh  dhoibh 
Le  fada  ata  aguin  iliomad  gradh, 

Anois,  trialamaois  geasa  do  gheurfuath. 

lara.a  geur-fao’rach  fuar,  a’s  na  crioth  dtaobh  e chlos 
Chuige  sinn,  tiocfaig  comhrac  na  ndaoine 
Le  na  beimionna  buailimid  fein  in  ar  neart 
Brisfior  ceangal  agus  slabharaidhe  na  gcruinne ; 

Eiri’ig  le  font!,  go  neamh-eag’lach  teann, 

Ruagaig  doirseactit  as  Cathair  agus  coill-nuadh  ; 

Le  fada  ata  aguin  iliomad  gradh, 

Anois  trialamaois  geasa  don  geurfuath 

A charaid  1 an  uair  uath-bhasach  chughain, 

Taisbeanadh  se  e fein  go  ro  dhian 
Bigidh  meisneamhail,  dana,  lorg  an  ait 
Ann  is  laidire  namhaid  a’s  is  mo  baoghal, 

Obairig’  anois  mar  na  laochraidhe  do  bhidh, 

Bidheach  bhur  gclaoidhimh  fuildhearg  agus  sior-buadhach, 
Le  fada  ata  aguin  iliomad  gradh, 

Anois  lamhamaois  geasa  an  gheurfuath. 

O’Donovan  Rossa. 
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The  Charitable  Loan  Funds  of  Ireland. 


T the  present  time  when  the  report  of  the  committee  recently 
appointed  to  consider  the  Financial  Relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  being  discussed  by  public 
boards  in  Ireland,  the  robbery  of  Ireland  by  the  English 
Treasury  of  aj  millions  of  money  sterling  is  being,  and  justly  too, 
condemned  by  public  men  of  every  shade  of  politics  and  opinion, 
and  an  immediate  recompense  called  for,  brings  before  my  mind 
forcibly  the  fact  that  an  English  Parliament  can  never  manage  Irish 
affairs. 

Another  system  called  the  Charitable  Loan  Fund  Institution  of 
Ireland  requires  some  immediate  redress.  It  is  governed  by  Dublin 
Castle  officials,  who  receive  enormous  salaries.  When  this  Loan 
Fund  system  was  established  some  forty  years  ago  in  Ireland  it  was 
intended  as  a bank  from  which  small  farmers  could  draw  a reason- 
able sum  of  money  to  help  them  to  tide  over  some  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment, to  be  repayable  by  easy  instalments  on  a nominal  rate 
of  interest. 

These  banks  were  established  in  several  counties  in  Ireland,  but 
notably  in  Fermanagh,  Derry,  Cavan,  Leitrim,  Tyrone,  and  An- 
trim, and  these  were  the  lines  upon  which  each  society  was  proposed 
to  be  managed. 

(i.)  The  principal  was  intended  to  be  lodged  by  the  well-to-do 
merchants  and  farmers  and  a reasonable  rate  of  interest  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  loan  so  borrowed  by  that  society.  Should  there  be  any 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  paying  the  officials  and  deben- 
ture holders,  it  was  intended  to  be  given  in  local  undenominational 
charities,  and,  where  possible,  distributed  among  the  borrowers,  to 
enable  the.m  to  clear  off  their  loans. 

(2.)  No  person  was  allowed  to  obtain  a new  loan  until  the  old 
one  was  discharged,  and  the  renewal  of  any  note  of  hand  was  dis- 
tinctly pronounced  as  illegal. 

(3.)  A person  could  not,  under  the  rules,  hold  two  loans  out  of 
different  Loan  Banks  at  the  same  time. 

How  far  these  rules  sanctioned  by  the  British  Government  have 
been  carried  out  I will  try  to  e.xplain. 

(i.)  Men  obtained  loans  of  say  They  went  in  at  the  end  of 

two  months  and  paid  a rate  of  interest  varying  in  some  cases  from 
35  to  50  per  cent.,  with  2s  6d  fines,  and  continued  renewing  in  case 
they  were  unable  to  discharge  the  debt  for  years. 

(2.)  Men  in  such  circumstances  have  obtained  new  loans  out  of 
the  society  from  which  the  original  and  undischarged  loan  was 
granted,  and  not  alone  did  they  obtain  new  loans  out  of  one  society, 
but  out  of  all  the  loan  banks  in  their  district. 

(3.)  The  surplus  money  (profits)  instead  of  being  distributed  among 
the  poor  borrowers  went  towards  discharging  some  loan  for  the 
use  of  which,  the  society  was  paying  5 per  cent.,  so  that  in  a few 
years  the  amount  borrowed  was  repaid,  and  practically  the  officials 
of  the  society  were  trading  on  money  which  they  lent  the  society, 
the  enormous  115  per  cent,  interest  going  to  their  pockets  with 
exorbitant  salaries. 

This. system  of  wholesale  fraud  existed  for  years.  The  dishonest 
oflBcials  in  the  meantime  became  rich  on-  the  ruination  of  thousands 
of  homes,  and  Dublin  Castle  sanctioned  these  proceedings,  while 
the  unfortunate  men  who  were  unable  to  pay  the  loans  so  borrowed 
with  the  115  per  cent,  interest  were  unwillingly  obliged  to  quit  the 
country,  and  in  some  Glasgow  or  other  coal  yard,  or  in  the  Scotch 
harvest  fields,  deny  themselves  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  that 
they  might  be  able  by  their  earnings  to  save  the  little  homestead 
over  the  loved  ones  at  home  from  the  demoniac  clutches  of  the 
loan  fund  officials — the  hirelings  of  an  English  Government. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  upon  hundreds  of  occasions  these  WTetches 
cf  borrowers,  in  such  dread  of  these  officials,  bribed  them  to  stay 
fheir  hand  for  a few  months  longer,  and  in  such  cases  the  re-quest 
was  acceded  to,  provided  the  bribe  w.is  at  all  reasonable;  and 
Dublin  Castle  inspectors  on  making  their  quarterly  reports  stated 


on  face  of  this  that  “ everything  was  satisf.ictory  in  connection 
with  these  sotieties,  and,  in  short,  that  they  were  of  unkrewn  ad- 
vantage and  help  to  the  country.”  Was  ever  such  a falsehcod  put 
fi  rward  by  any  nation  save  England — England,  who  grows  ri;h  on 
the  ruin  of  Ireland ? 

This  system,  as  I have  already  stated,  existed  for  years,  and 
apparently  flourished,  but  God,  who  brings  all  hidden  things  to 
light  in  his  own  good  time,  thought  lit  that  these  instittitions, 
which  were  such  a curse  in  their  various  districts,  should  be  jnit  a 
stop  to. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  Mr.  P.  A.  Mooney,  editor 
of  the  “ Donegall  Independent,”  a fearless  and  truly  national 
organ,  exposed  the  officials  of  these  institutions,  and  brought  such 
terrible  charges  against  them  that  it  was  found  necestary  by  Dub- 
lin Castle  authorities  to  hold  a general  inquiry  into  the  working  of 
them. 

Accordingly,  Messrs.  Connolly,  Pelly,  and  Mitchell  commenced 
a general  inquiry  about  May,  ’g6,  and  the  facts  elicited  at  that 
inquiry  are  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  public  to  need  any  further 
comment  from  me.  Suffice  to  say  that  some  of  the  most  barefaced 
robberies  were  year  after  year  taking  place,  supervised  by  these 
authorities.  I will  give  an  illustration.  Thomas  M'Cann,  a 
struggling  farmer,  swore  at  an  inquiry  in  Enniskilen,  and  sub- 
stantiated his  evidence  by  producing  the  renewal  tickets  of  the 
loan  fund,  each  of  which  have  been  pronounced  illegal,  that  he  had 
paid  115  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  for  a loan.  So  great  were 
the  demands  by  the  loan  office  officials  that  he  was  unwillingly 
obliged  to  part  with  his  lands,  and  to-day  he  is  an  inmate  of 
Omagh  Asylum,  and  yet  these  institutions  were  under  the  eye  of 
the  Dublin  Castle  authorities  during  the  whole  period. 

Another  case  heard  at  the  Enniskillen  Petty  Sessions  a few  days 
ago,  from  which  it  transpired  that  the  defendant,  a farmer  named 
Greene,  had  paid  ^^44  for  a ;^io  loan  within  a few  years,  and  not- 
withstanding the  original  loan  was  still  sued  for. 

The  magistrates  dismissed  the  case,  and  the  loan  fund  officials 
have  taken  an  appeal  to  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division.  So  great 
has  the  agitation  become  in  the  Counties  of  Tyrone  and  Fer- 
managh, that  organisations  have  been  started  for  the  benefit  of  the 
borrowers,  and  liberally  subscribed  to  by  the  people  in  the  diffe- 
rent districts.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Jordan,  M.P.,  who  voted  with  the 
loan  fund  magistrates,  many  of  whom  are  officials  of  these  funds, 
and  who,  notwithstanding,  adjudicate  in  these  cases,  that  at  a large 
meeting  of  the  borrowers  resolutions  were  passed  condemning  his 
action,  and  calling  upon  him  to  resign. 

A few  days  ago  an  official  of  the  Belcoo  Fund  (Fermanagh)!  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  uttering  and  altering  certain  documents, 
and  on  a second  count  he  was  charged  with  forging  cheques  to  the 
amount  of  .^600  in  his  official  capacity.  It  was  only  when  such  a 
state  of  affairs  was  exposed  in  the  public  press,  when  the  cheeks 
of  conscientious  men  grew  pale  at  the  revelations  of  robbery  daily 
occurring  in  every  district  of  Ulster,  that  the  Government  thought 
fit  to  have  this  unscrupulous  official  apprehended.  Several  of  the 
officials  of  the  adjoining  societies  have  left  the  cou.itry,  but  up  to 
the  present  no  movement  has  been  made  by  the  authorities  to- 
wards securing  their  arrests. 

To-day  these  institutions,  which  are  enough  to  bring  di.sgrace 
upon  the  officials  of  Dublin  Castle,  under  whose  supervision  they 
were  manged,  continue  to  transact  their  business  as  before. 

Surely  this  is,  in  its  own  small  way,  a greater  robbery  even  than 
the  over-taxation  of  Ireland,  and  justice  will  not  be  dispensed  until 
some  recompense  is  made  to  the  poor  people  Who  have  been  driven 
to  the  verge  of  ruin  and  desperation  by  the  115  per  cent,  charged 
on  loans  by  a society  which  is  governed  and  supervised  by  the 
Dublin  Castle  Officials.  C.  E.  Healy. 
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A STREET  BALLAD. 


Air — “ Grania  Uaile.” 

There’s  woe  upon  our  mother’s  heart,  her  eyes  are  dim  to-day, 

For  all  the  cherished  dreams  she  nursed  are  vanishing  away; 

There’s  a vacant  seat  by  every  hearth,  a.id  from  all  sides  comes 
the  tale. 

That  the  true  and  brave  fly  o’er  the  wave  from  dear  old  Grania 
Uaile. 

Where  the  cabin  stood  in  th’  olden  time,  ;md  the  blue,  blue  smoke 
upcurled  ; 

And  there  reigned  the  smile  that  made  our  isle  the  gem-land  of  the 
world  ; 

’Tis  the  stranger’s  cow  is  grazing  now,  while  the  hodagh,  cold  and 
pale. 

Usurps  the  place  of  the  ancient  race  who  worshipped  Grania  Uaile. 

At  the  Sunday  Mass,  where  the  neighbours  met  and  talked  their 
tidings  o’er. 

There’s  little  left  of  all  the  throng  that  used  to  crowd  the  door  ; 

A few  grey  heads,  a few  fierce  heaits  at  foi tune’s  frowns  still  rail ; 

Bat  there’s  scarce  a face  with  will  to  chase  the  woe  from  Grania 
Uaile  ! 

For  doubt  sits  brooding  on  the  hill,  despair  stalks  through  the 
glen; 

And  not  a voice  goes  through  the  land  to  wake  her  earnest  men. 

Have  all  the  memories  of  the  past  forsaken  town  and  vale 

That  not  a hand  throughout  the  land  is  raised  for  Grania  Uaile? 

Oh  1 shame,  if  even  one  suivivcs  to  point  the  way  to  dawn. 

That  men  should  fear  to  tread  the  path  the  true  and  tried  have 
gone; 

Oh ! bitter  shame  that  fends  should  sap  the  stiength  that  could 
prevail 

O’er  fraud  and  might  to  chase  the  night  of  grief  from  Grania  Uaile. 

Have  all  the  hopes  our  fathers  held  been  handed  down  in  vain? 

Must  all  the  thoughts  that  cheered  their  lives  be  never  known  again? 

Mu.st  silence  fill  the  fields  and  fairs,  and  coming  ages  hail 

Forgotten  graves,  unthinking  slaves,  the  meed  of  Grania  Uaile? 

No!  no!  across  the  thund’rlng  waves  the  answer  ringi  full  high; 

No ! no  ! re-echoes  many  a heart  beneath  the  Irish  sky ; 

The  land  shall  wake,  her  exiled  sons  across  the  seas  shall  sail 

Once  mrtre  to  set  a coronet  on  queenly  Grania  Uaile ! 

Fe.^e  na  Muintir. 

Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 


MEMOIR  OF 

HENRY  JOY  M‘CRACKEN. 

By  the  Late  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D., 

Author  of  “ The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United 
Irishmen,"  &c. 

HIS  ARREST  AND  TRIAL. 


tlie  ftllowing  account  of  the  .short  can^e:  of 
jinr’  M'Craclfn,  ficm  the  period  of  liis  defeat  at  Antri.m 
to  his  execution,  we  are  indebted  to  his  sister 

Some  days  after  the  battle  of  Antrim,  not  having  re- 
ceived any  intelligence  of  my  brother,  I set  out  in  pursuit 

(,l  him,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  M , sister  to  John  Shaw, 

» f Belfast,  who  wished  to  get  information  respecting  her 
husband  and  brother.  We  went  towards  the  AVhite  House, 
and  made  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  evening 
we  joined  J.  M‘G.  at  the  country  residence  of  Mr.  John 
Brown,  a banker,  then  in  England,  whose  gardener  (Cun- 
ningham) had  given  shelter  occasionally  to  the  wanderers. 
At  nightfall  this  man  took  us  to  a house  near  the  Cave  Hill, 
belonging  to  John  O’Brien,  where  we  got  a bed  for  that  night. 
Next  morning  I urged  Mrs.  Brown  to  return  home,  as  she 
had  gained  the  information  she  required,  but  she  generously 
refused  to  do  so,  and  insisted  on  accompanying  me.  Her 
husband  had  got  safe  into  Belfast  disguised  as  a country- 
man with  a basket  of  eggs.  We  continued  our  search,  and 
on  the  following  day  met  Garvin  Watt  and  another,  who 
took  us  to  a smith’s  house  on  the  Limestone  Road.  In  a 
back  room  we  found  eight  of  the  fugitives  in  consultation  as 
to  what  should  now  be  done. 

I recommended  them  strongly  to  separate  and  return  to  their 
homes,  if  they  could,  with  safety.  They  replied  that  there 
was  something  in  view,  but  in  the  event  of  its  not  taking 
place  they  would  follow  my  advice.  Three  of  the  party 
undertook  to  escort  us;  we  travelled  up  hill,  across  fields, 
drains,  and  deep  ditches,  for  two  hours,  when  at  last  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Bowhill,  where  we  found  my  dear  brother 
Heniy',  James  Hope,  and  six  others  sitting  on  the  Drow  of 
the  hill.  Henry  seemed  surprised,  and  rejoiced  at  the 
meeting,  and  after  talking  ever  adventures  and  escapes 
for  a long  time  he  conducted  us  to  a house,  where  we  were 
received  in  darkness,  the  women  not  daring  to  light  a candle 
or  make  the  fire  blaze.  I insisted  on  Mrs.  M — occupying 
the  only  chair  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  while  I took 
a low  stool  and  rested  my  head  on  her  lap. 

My  brother  had  promised  to  be  with  us  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  but  he  did  not  come,  and  when  Smith  and  the 
schoolmaster  arrived  without  him  we  became  very  uneasy. 
At  two  o’clock  he  came,  having  waited  for  some  others,  and 
accompanied  us  part  of  our  way  home.  Even  then  they 
had  hopes  of  another  movement. 
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The  spirit  of  j^atriotism  ani.i  the  hope  of  success  was  not 
so  soon  extinguished  in  the  countr)’  ns  in  the  large  towns, 
being  kept  alive  by  the  wanderers  whose  lives  were  in  jeo- 
pardy and  the  care  of  others  in  their  preseia'ation,  which 
was  often  carried  to  a degree  of  confidence  in  some  cases 
almost  incredible. 

1 was  told  by  Biddy  Magee,  a young  women  who,  in 
1803,  made  such  heroic  efforts  in  saving  1 er  brother’s  life, 
that  lUiring  the  insurrection  of  1798 — she  was  then  about 
twelve  years  of  age — the  rebels  of  her  neighbourhood  were 
frequently  sheltered  by  her  father  and  mother  in  their  house, 
and  on  one  occasion  a youth  who  had  fair  hair  and  com- 
plexion, like  her  family,  was  disguised  with  a woman’s  cap, 
and  passed  off  for  one  of  her  sisters,  and  thus  escaped 
execution. 

She  was  so  timid  that  she  dared  not  venture  to  the  well 
for  water  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening;  nevertheless,  in  an 
emergency  she  performed  a heroic  and  courageous  act.  One 
night,  at  a very  late  hour,  she  heard  the  horse  patrol  pass 
the  door  on  the  road  leading  to  a house  where  she  knew 
that  several  of  the  wanderers  were  concealed,  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  by  the  fields,  but  considerably  further  by  the 
road.  Biddy  Magee  started  instantly  out  of  bed,  threw  her 
clothes  on,  darted  across  the  rields,  and  was  just  in  time 
to  warn  the  men  to  make  their  escape,  which  they  did,  and 
rebimed  home  in  safety  to  her  cottage.  This  is  but  one 
out  of  countless  similar  instances  thar  occurred  during  these 
troubled  times. 

Letter  from  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  to  his  .‘íister. 

“Monday,  i8th  June,  1798. 

“ Dear  Mary — The  clothes  came  in  good  time,  as  I had 
much  need  of  a change,  never  having  that  luxury  since  I 
left  home.  My  lodging  now  is  the  open  air,  which,  with 
abundance  of  exercise,  keeps  me  in  good  health  and  high 
spirits,  although  my  companions  are  not  so  numerous  as 
they  were  latel)'.  There  are  times  that  try  men’s  souls. 
You  will,  doubtless,  hear  a great  number  of  stories  respect- 
ing the  situation  of  this  country;  its  present  unfortunate 
state  is  entirely  owing  to  treachery.  The  rich  always  be- 
tray the  poor.  In  Antrim  little  or  nothing  was  lost  by  the 
people  until  after  the  brave  men  who  fought  the  battle  had 
retreated,  few  of  whom  fell,  not  more  than  one  for  ten  of 
their  enemies,  but  after  the  villains  who  w^ere  entrusted  with 
direction  for  the  lower  part  of  the  county  gave  up  hostages, 
and  all  without  any  cause,  private  emoulments  excepted, 
murder  then  began,  and  cruelties  have  since  continued.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  a few  wicked  men  could  thus  destroy 
a county,  after  having  been  purchased  by  blood,  for  it  is 
a fact  that  on  Friday,  8th  of  June,  all  this  county  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  Antrim,  Belfast,  and  Carrickfergus 
excepted.  When  I see  you  I will  tell  you  a variety  of  anec- 


dotes. Let  me  have  newspapers.  Remember  me  to  all  the 
family  and  friends,  and  believe  me  to  be,  &c., 

H.  J.  M'CRACKEN. 

.Shortly  afterwards  1 again  wxnt  to  see  Henry  where  he 
was  hiding,  beside  Cave  Hill,  in  the  house  of  a poor  jieas- 
ant,  whose  wife  and  three  daughters  were  very  kind  to  him. 
They  often  rose  out  of  their  beds  early  in  the  morning  to 
let  the  fugutives  get  rest.  I had  aftenvards  an  opportunity 
of  serving  that  family  and  some  others  who  had  <lone  simi- 
lar acts  of  kindness. 

On  Sunday,  9th  July,  we  got  intelligence  that  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  four  Carrickfergus  yeomen  whilst  on  his 
way  for  embarkation  on  board  a foreign  vessel.  His  com- 
panions who  were  with  him  were  arrested,  and  on  the  road 
one  of  them,  Gandn  Watts,  contrived  to  knock  out  the 
priming  of  the  yeomen’s  gun,  and  told  Harry  to  now  save 
his  life ; but,  knowing  the  fate  of  the  others,  he  thought  it 
better  to  try  another  means  to  save  all.  He  had  thirty 
pounds  in  his  purse,  and  offered  it  to  Niblock  if  he  would 
allow  them  to  escape.  This  was  refused,  but  M'Gilpin, 
another  of  the  yeomen,  was  willing  to  let  them  go.  When 
they  stopped  at  a public-house  one  of  the  party  went  out 
unperceived  and  brought  back  an  officer,  who  secured  the 
prisoners.  My  father  and  I set  off  to  Carrickfergus,  and 
with  difficulty  obtained  permission  to  visit  him  in  his  cell, 
on  the  wall  of  which  he  had  just  written  this  line — 

“ A friend’s  worth  aU  the  hazard  we  can  run.” 

He  desired  me  not  to  use  any  solicitations  to  obtain  his 
release,  and  expressed  his  wishes  on  many  matters,  and 
told  me  to  send  his  brother  John  to  him.  Next  morning 
we  were  refused  another  interview,  !)iit  saw  him  through 
the  w'indow  of  his  cell,  when  he  gave  me  a ring  with  a green 
shamrock,  and  the  words  “Remember  Orr”  engraverl  on 
the  inside,  which  he  desired  me  give  to  his  mother.  Since 
her  death  it  has  remained  with  me.  On  the  16th  July  he 
was  brought  to  Belfast.  My  sister  and  I saw  him  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a strong  escort  of  soldiers  in  Castle  Place, 
but  could  not  speak  to  him.  He  was  then  taken  to  the 
Artillery  Barracks,  and  we  hastened  to  Colonel  Durham, 
w'hom  we  met  at  the  door  of  his  lodging,  and  earnestly 
begged  an  order  to  see  our  brother,  who  was  to  be  tried 
next  day.  He  refused  rudely,  and  entering  his  hall-door  be 
shut  it  against  us  with  great  violence.  We  returned  home, 
and  learned  that  a large  party  of  officers  were  dining  at  the 
Exchange  Rooms.  We  hurried  there,  and  sent  a message  to 
Colonel  Barber,  who  desired  a young  officer  to  instantly 
accompany  us  to  my  brother,  which  he  did  willingly,  and 
treated  us  most  politely  during  the  interview.  Harry  de- 
sired that  Mrs.  Holmes  (daughter  to  my  uncle,  Henry  Joy) 
and  Miss  Mary  Toombe  (his  grand-daughter)  might  be  re- 
quested to  attend  his  trial  next  day,  and  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  I set  out  in  a carriage  to  Lisburn  to  bring  them 
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to  Belfast,  where  the  trial  had  just  commenced  at  the  Ex- 
change. I was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  my  brother's 
countenance,  its  extraordinary  serenity  and  composure,  free 
from  any  trace  of  care  or  trouble,  S0‘  full  of  healthful  bloom. 
Yet  he  was  aware  of  his  impending  fate. 

I sat  near  the  table  when  the  trial  was  going  on.  Colonel 
Montgomery  was  President.  The  first  witness  called  was 
Minnis,  who  swore  that  Harry  had  called  at  his  house  the 
morning  of  the  Battle  of  Antrim  and  forced  him  to  go  with 
him  there,  and  took  active  part.  The  other  witness.  Beck, 
a miserable-looking  creature,  swore  that  he  had  seen  Harry 
once  in  the  street  before  the  fight,  and  knew  him  by  a mark 
on  his  throat  (which  mark  was  not  seen  until  necktie  was 
taken  off).  I was  afterwards  informed  by  Hope  that  an 
artillery-man  of  the  name  of  Muldoon  had  been  on  guard  the 
morning  of  17th  July,  and  had  told  him  that  the  witnesses 
who  had  sworn  against  M'Cracken  did  not  know  him ; that 
he  was  walking  in  the  yard  when  an  officer  pointed  him  out 
to  them  from  a window  looking  into  the  yard,  and  told  them 
of  the  mark  on  his  neck.  (This  practice  of  pointing  out 
prisoners  to  Crown  witnesses  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  Ireland  at  that  period.) 

Immediately  preceding  the  examination  of  the  witnesses, 
my  father,  who  was  just  recovered  from  severe  illness,  and 
W'ho  appeared  sinking  beneath  thei  weight  of  old  age  and 
affliction,  was  called  aside  by  Pollock,  who  told  hi  ' he  ha-d 
evidence  against  his  son  as  would  certainly  hang  ’ im ; that 
his  life  was  in  his  hands ; that  he  would  save  it  if  . ny  father 
would  persuade  him  to  give  information  who  was  t'''='  person 
who  had  been  appointed  to  command  in  Antrim,  .n  whose 
place  he  (M'Cracken)  had  acted. 

My  father  replied  that  he  knew  nothing,  and  could  do 
nothing  in  the  matter,  and  he  would  rather  his  son  died  than 
do  a dishonourable  action.  The  tyrant,  however,  r:;.„  con- 
tent with  this,  would  torture  him  further  by  calling  Harry 
to  the  conference  and  repeated  the  same  offer  to  himself, 
who,  well  knowing  his  father’s  sentiments,  answered  “ that 
he  would  do  anything  wffiich  his  father  knew  it  ^^'as  right 
for  him  to  do.”  The  Crown  prosecutor.  Pollock,  again  re- 
peated the  offer,  on  which  my  father  said — “ Harry,  my 
dear,  I know  nothing  of  the  business,  but  you  know  best 
what  you  ought  to  do.”  Harry  then  said — “Farewell, 
father,”  and  returned  to  the  table  to  abide  the  issue  of  tire 
trial.  After  I left  him  I was  told  that  Major  Fox  went  up  to 
him  and  asked  him,  for  the  last  time,  if  hei  would  give  any 
information,  at  which  he  smUed,  and  said  “ he  wondered 
how  Major  Fox  could  .suppose  him  to  be  such  a villian 

The  proceedings  went  on,  and  after  some  time  Henry 
complained  of  thirst,  and  asked  me  to  get  him  an  orange 
or  some  wine  and  water.  I hastened  home,  our  house  being 
at  a short  distance  from  the  place,  and  on  my  way  was  ac- 
costed by  the  wife  of  a calico-printer  cutter  named  Thomp- 


son, in  my  brother’s  employment.  This  man  refusing  to 
give  information  against  Harry  had  two  hundred  lashes  in- 
flicted on  him  on  a charge  of  having  engraved  a seal  with 
the  device  of  a harp  and  some  popular  motto. 

Mrs.  Thompson  inquired  of  me  about  the  trial,  and  said 
if  my  brother’s  life  was  in  danger  she  would  appear  as  a 
witness,  and  say  that  she  had  seen  him  in  Belfast  on  the 
day  of  the  Antrim  battle.  She  followed  me  to  the  Ex- 
change, repeated  the  proposal  to  Henry  and  his  attorney, 
Mr.  Stewart,  but  they  told  her  it  could  not  be  accepted. 

Mrs.  Holmes  and  Miss  Toombe  attended  when  called  on. 
The  latter,  weeping  bitterly,  could  scarcely  answer  a single 
question.  They  cross-questioned  Mrs.  Holmes  very  strictlv. 
Pollock,  the  Crown  prosecutor,  who  seemed  most  anxious 
for  conviction,  endeavoured  to  entrap  her  into  contradic- 
tions. He  inquired  why  she  was  so  desirous  for  the  pri- 
soner to  leave  the  town.  She  replied  discreetly  that  tiit 
disturbed  state  of  the  towni  was  a sufficient  reason  for  her 
anxiety  about  a relative.  He  strove  to  make  her  answers 
tell  against  Henry;  he  asked  her  was  the  prisoner  a United 
Irishman.  She  said  she  knew  nothing  about  political  socie- 
ties. He  then  inquired  did  she  think  he  was  one,  and  other 
similar  questions.  . . After  the  examination  of  all  the 

witnesses  was  over,  I rose  and  went  fonvard  tO'  the  table. 
I stated  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  unlike  truth  in  the 
evidence  that  had  been  given  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prose- 
cution, exprsssing  a hope  that  they  would  not  consider  such 
evidence  to  take  awuy  life;  the  testimony  of  one  witness 
impeaching  the  character  and  credit  of  the  approver,  on 
whose  statements  the  charge  was  mainly  dependent  for  sup- 
port. 

Harry  had  taken  notes  of  the  trial,  and  before  its  ter- 
mination he  said  to  me  in  a whisper — “ You  must  be  pre- 
pared for  my  conviction.”  All  his  friends  could  then  do 
for  him  was  to  endeavour  to  get  his  sentence  commuted  to 
banishment.  Before  the  close  of  the  proceedings  I has- 
tened home  with  this  intelligence,  and  my  mother  went  in- 
stantly to  General  Nugents  house  and  requested  an  inter- 
view, which  was  refused.  I returned  to  the  Exchange  be- 
fore my  mother  came  back,  but  found  that  Harry  had  been 
removed.  I little  expected  that  any  efforts  to  save  him 
would  be  successful,  but  I followed  him  to  the  Artillery 
Barracks,  where  I saw  Major  Fox  just  going  in,  and  asked 
his  permission  to  see  my  brother.  He  desired  me  to  wait, 
but  I followed  him,  and  when  he  came  to  the  door  of  Harry’s 
cell  I remained  behind  at  a few  paces’  distance.  The  door 
was  opened,  and  I heard  him  say  “ You  are  ordered  for  im- 
mediate execution.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

Subscribers  who  possess  the  full  set  of  our  paper  for  1896  caa 
have  them  handsomely  bound  in  dark  green  with  gold  Celtic  letter- 
ing by  sending  them  into  the  office  for  the  sum  of  2s.  Can  anyone 
supply  us  with  copies  of  the  January  number,  1896?  We  distributed 
some  copies  of  this  issue  gratis,  and  if  anyone  possesses  even  a. 
single  extra  copy  we  would  be  willing  to  exchange  it  for  three 
months  of  the  current  issue,  as  we  are  most  anxious  to  make  uj> 
sets  for  binding. 
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An  Irish  Victory  over  the  Turks. 

ÍN  the  Miscellany  of  the  Celtic  Society,  published  in 
1849,  there  is  given  a dirge,  written  by  a bard 
called  Tadhg  Ui  Dhálaigh  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Finghin  O h’Eidirsceoil,  last  chief  of  Corea- 
laidht  mor,  known  to  the  English  as  Sir  Florence 
O’Driscoll,  who  died  some  time  between  1620-30,  un- 
succeeded in  the  chieftaincy,  as  his  son,  Connor,  had  been 
absent  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain  for  over  twenty 
years.  Finghin  O h’Eidirsceoil  was  allied  to  the  neigh- 
bouring chieftains,  his  mother  being  Seeván,  daughter 
of  Conchobhar  Fin  O’Mahony,  and  his  wife,  Eibhilin, 
daughter  of  M'Carthy  Reagh,  and  with  these  kindred 
tribes  and  O’Sullivan  Beare  he  took  part  in  the  last 
struggle  of  Hugh  O’Neill  and  Hugh  O’Donnell,  and 
when  the  Spaniards  landed  to  assist  these  chieftains  they 
were  allowed  to  garrison  O’ Driscoll’s  castle  at  Baltimore, 
at  the  time  they  took  possession  of  Dunboy  and  Kinsale, 
Fineen,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a great 
hater  of  the  English,  for  up  to  this  time  he  had  not 
broken  the  peace  against  the  crown,  and,  after  the  battle 
of  Kinsale,  he  was  pardoned  and  allowed  to  hold  his 
territory.  His  son  Connor,  however,  went  abroad  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  doing  good 
service  in  Flanders,  “ Allemaine,”  and  on  sea  against  the 
Turks.  In  the  dirge  for  Fineen  the  bard  thinks  less  of 
the  dead  father  than  of  the  valiant  son,  whose  fame  has 
travelled  home  to  his  own  country.  O’ Daly  bitterly 
laments  O’Driscoll’s  remaining  abroad  whilst  the  chief- 
taincy of  the  clan  expires  and  his  lands  are  leased  to  an 
Englishman  called  William  Crook.  We  give  an  extract 
from  the  dirge,  a translation  and  a metrical  version 
thereof  freely  rendered  : — 

TADHG  MacDIARMADA  ÓIG  UI  DHALAIGH  CECINIT. 
Trom  an  easbaidh  d'iath  Lughaidh 
Sódh  meantnan  mhic  Chonchobhair, 

A oighre  a n-easbaidh  an  fhuinn 
NÍ  doilghe  easbaidh  oruinn. 

Fiche  bliadhain  is  bárr  re  chois 
Atá  a chtil  re  cbrich  dntbebois, 

MacFbingbin  ag  fághail  reann 
Nár  tbombail  fin-fbleidb  Eireann. 

D4  roiseadb  a rinn  Mumban, 

Dearbb  go-g-cuirfeadb  Conchubhar 
Gleo  na  n-eacb  ar  airm-thriall  creacb 
Ar  gbarbb-tbrian  leatban  Lúigbdeacb. 

Innradb  a fbearainn  cairte, 

Cosnamb  cricbe  a chlann-mbaicne, 

Ar  an  eacbtra  do  nidb  aniugb, 

NÍ  budb  deacra  do  dbéanamb. 

An  mboing  fbraecbda  an  mbara  mbir, 

Tarraidb  mac  feitbmbeacb  Fingbin, 

Anbbuain  ba  teo's  an  Turcaidb, 

A n-gleo  an  arm-sbluagb  ingantaigb. 


Teora  long  'ga  leacain  gbiain, 

Caegad  long  a lucht  cogaidb, 

Faicsin  mharcaigb  mhuigbe  Cbéin, 

Nir  altaigb  duine  dibb  séin. 

A d-Turcaigb  na  g-craebb  g-cinil, 

Long  mbilla  mbic  Eibhilin, 

Ba  hé-rian  a thoebt  chlár  tbolr 
Triall  tré  cborp-14r  an  chobhluigh. 

Loingeas  cbomhlán  an  cbalaidb, 

Ni  'r  smuain  croidhe  Chonchobbair, 

A bhreac  long  d'á  seachna  soin, 

Leathtrom  deabbtha  do'n  deoruidb. 

Do  dhirigh  an  long  leabhair, 

Ar  an  n-gasra  n-gráineamhail, 

Gleo  a lonn-chon  Is  na  loingsibh, 

Fromhthar  leo  don  láthalr  sin. 

Do  laim  feinnidh  fhóidh  Uisnigh, 

Do  thuit  ceann  on  chobhlaigh  sin, 

Cath  tar  bhreis  a saerfhear  soin 
Do  sraeineadb  leis  an  I&  soin. 

Maith  linn,  a leabhraibh  na  sgol, 

Nach  neach  do  righeacht  Saxon, 

Fuair  an  ghairm  ’na  gairm  taibbsigb. 

Do  thuair  ainm  s’ná  h-éachtaibh  sin. 

Mairg  tir  6 d-teasda  a chabhair 
L4mh  dhearg  chosgrach  Conchabhair, 

Mairg  sealbh-fhonn  fhuil  na  h-easbaidh, 

Troigh  na  bh-feadhmann  bh-fuileach  sin. 

Nir  fhuathaidh  a fholt  doireach, 

Sibhal  cbalaidb  chomhaightheach. 

Ddigh  asa  ucht  d'foghluidh  sinn 
Ni  samhlaidh  uebt  ar  Eirinn. 

TRANSLATION. 

1.  Heavy  the  loss  to  Lughaidh’s  land  is  th  i extinction  of  the  mind 

of  Connor’s  son.  (i.e.,  Old  Sir  Fineen).  His  heir  (i.e..  Young 
Connor)  is  far  from  the  land,  no  greater  cause  of  grief  could 
we  have. 

2.  Twenty  years  and  more  besides,  his  back  is  turned  to  his 

native  territory ; the  son  of  Finghin  standing  the  brunt  of 
spears  without  having  partaken  of  the  wine  feasts  of  Eire. 

3.  Should  he  but  reach  the  extremity  of  Munster  it  is  certain  that 

Conchobar  would  press  the  battle  of  armed  steeds  for  the 
raising  of  prey  in  the  broad  rough  third  of  Lughaidh. 

4.  To  plunder  his  chartered  land,  to  contend  for  the  territory  of 

his  sons ; in  the  expedition  he  would  make  this  day,  and  which 
would  be  a deed  difficult  to  be  performed. 

5.  On  the  stormy  surface  of  the  furious  ocean,  the  vigilant  son  of 

Finghin  has  met  hotter  trouble  in  Turkey  in  the  fight  of  the 
wonderfully  armed  hosts. 

6.  Three  ships  had  this  fair-cheeked  chieftain,  fifty  ships  had  the 

opposing  warriors,  behold  the  horseman  of  the  plain  of  Cian, 
not  one  of  those  returned  thanks. 

7.  In  Turkey  of  the  branching  tribes,  the  beautiful  ship  of  Eb- 

hilin’s  son  had  the  track  of  its  breast-plank  in  the  east, 
through  the  middle  of  the  fleet. 

8.  The  entire  fleet  of  the  harbour,  the  heart  of  Conchobar  did  not 

meditate  that  his  speckled  ship  should  shun  them,  though  it 
was  an  unequal  fight  to  the  stranger, 
g.  The  large  ship  he  directly  steered  against  the  fierce,  hateful 
horde ; the  bravery  of  his  valiant  heroes  in  the  ships  was 
proved  by  them  on  that  occasion. 

10.  By  the  hand  of  the  hero  of  the  land  of  Uisneach  the  com- 
mander of  that  fleet  fell,  and  a battle  disproportioned  to  his 
few  noble  men  was  by  him  gained  on  that  day. 
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11.  It  pleases  us  that  in  the  books  of  the  schools,  it  is  not  any  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Saxons  who  obtained  the  title  as  a title  of 
fame,  who  spread  a name  by  these  achievements. 

12.  Alas  for  the  country  wanting  the  aid  of  the  victorious  ted 
hand  of  Conchobar.  Alas  for  the  native  land  that  is  deprived 
of  the  man  of  these  warlike  achievements. 

13.  The  chief  of  the  clustering  locks  disliked  not  to  scan  the  coasts 
of  foreign  lands,  although  on  his  acount  we  have  been  plun- 
dered, yet  still  shall  he  not  make  a descent  upon  Eire. 


A Lament  for  Connor  O’Driscoll, 

That  he  should  be  Triumphing  over  the  Turks  in 
foreign  lands,  whilst  his  Father,  Fineen,  lies  dead, 
and  the  Saxons  rule  in  Baltimore. 


Teig  MacDiarmid  og  O’Daly, 

Chanter  of  dirges,  chanted  one 
Above  the  bier  of  the  last  O’Driscoll 
(For  after  Fineen  chief  was  none). 

Few  were  the  words  he  said  of  Fineen, 

Many  the  words  of  Fineen’s  son. 

He  praised  the  fame  of  his  kingly  kindred. 

The  name  as  well  of  the  bride  he  wed. 

For  Eibhlin,  proud  M'Caura’s  daughter. 

Widowed  stood  at  her  husband’s  head  ; 

But  of  his  feats  in  the  blaze  of  battle 
There  was  naught  to  say,  so  naught  was  said. 

“Fineen  is  dead,”  so  sang  O’Daly, 

“ But  more  than  his  death  my  cause  of  tears ; 

That  one,  who  well  could  assuage  our  sorrow. 

And  dower  my  dirge  with  a spoil  of  spears. 

Hath  known  not  the  wine-red  feasts  of  Eri 
This  more  than  twenty  sorrowful  years. 

Connor  Mac  Fineen  ! loud  I name  him. 

And  would  that  my  voice  like  thunder  rolled. 

Could  reach  to  where  he  defends  in  battle 
Lands  for  the  Spanish  king  to  hold — 

Whilst  the  heritage  of  the  tribes  of  Cian 
Is  pawned  for  a crooked  Saxon’s  gold. 

But  ho  ! were  he  here  upon  Mumha’s  border. 

Were  he  here,  farior ! who  is  far  away. 

Peace  would  cease  and  the  hills  be  shaken 
By  shouts  of  battle  in  Corca-Laoidhe  ; 

Nor  could  Saxons  drive  from  these  glens,  oh,  Connor, 
One  yearling  calf  as  a cattle  prey. 

They  would  tarry  not  to  behold  thy  beauty. 

They  would  delay  not  to  meet  thy  might. 

Nor  stay  to  prove  whether  they  excelled  thee 
In  any  contest  save  speed  of  flight. 

For  thy  deeds  are  told  in  their  town  of  London, 

From  travel  books  that  the  scholars  write. 

They  know  he  has  vanquished  sterner  foes  than 
These  smiling  knaves  of  the  hidden  dirks ; 

They  have  read  how  out  on  the  wallowing  ocean. 
Where  whirlpools  whiten  and  tempest  lurks, 

With  three  ships  sailing,  fearless,  unpaling. 

He  faced  a fleet  of  the  slaughtering  Turks. 

In  single  combat  he  slew  their  Pacha ; 

And  oh,  my  pride  that  the  books  shall  tell 
It  was  not  by  one  from  the  Saxon  Kingdom 
The  black-browed  slave  of  Mahomet  fell, 

But  the  red  right  hand  of  thy  might,  Mac  Fineen, 
Sent  the  fiend  to  his  kin  in  hell ! 


But  oh,  my  grief  that  in  battle  conflict 
He  triumphs  far  on  a foreign  shore. 

Whilst  the  clans  of  ancient  Ith  are  plundered. 

And  the  rule  of  his  princely  race  is  o’er. 

That  Connor  Mac  Fineen  dhu  O’Driscoll 
Steers  not  westward  to  Baltimore !” 

Eibhlin,  daughter  of  great  Mac  Caura, 

Raised  the  caoine  o’er  her  husband’s  clay. 

Women  in  garb  of  grief  around  her. 

Wailed  with  her  till  the  dawning  grey. 

Some  of  their  tears  were  shed  for  Fineen, 

More  for  Connor,  so  far  away. 

Iris  Olkyrn. 

Note. — Is  it  merely  a strange  coincidence  that  Baltimore  was 
the  scene  of  an  attack  by  Turkish  pirates  not  many  years  after  Con- 
nor O’Driscoll  had  distinguished  himself  as  related  above.  If  in 
attacking  Baltimore  the  Turks  were  actuated  by  any  desire  of 
vengeance  against  O’Driscoll,  they  certainly  did  not  achieve  it,  for 
those  whom  they  plundered  and  took  prisoner  from  Baltimore  were 
O’Driscoll’s  foes  and  disinheritors,  the  Saxons.  The  contemporary 
account  of  the  affair  makes  me  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  Con- 
nor O’Driscoll  himself  directed  this  invasion.  The  commander  of 
the  ship  was  not  a Turk,  but  a Dutchman  or  European  called  Cap- 
tain Rice,  who  secured  the  assistance  of  “ an  Irish  Papist,”  John 
Hackett,  who  played  a leading  part  in  the  attack.  Everything 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  done  in  collusion  with  the  “ Papist 
Irish  ” opponents  of  the  English  settlers  and  partisans  of  the  out- 
lawed O’Driscoll.  If  this  were  the  case,  Hackett  of  Dungarvan 
should  be  relieved  from  the  opprobrium  cast  on  him  in  the  famous 
ballad  of  Thomas  Davis. 


I I 

Teacht  Naomh  Phadraic  go  h-Eirinn 

(Continued.) 

Prize  Essay  by  John  Ward,  Killybegs, 

Co.  Donegal. 


Ann  'Ard-Macha  a chur  sé  a ionaid  ' Ard-Easboic  air  bun,  i g-ceart- 
lár  na  tire,  agus  6 sin  6 shoin  tá  a chomharba  ’na  chómhnuidhe 
anns  an  chathair  sin.  Air  feadh  a thuruis  thrid  'Eirinn  aig  mdnadh 
agus  aig  craobhsgaoladb  soluis  an  t-Soisgeil  nior  doirteadh  aon 
deór  fola  agus  nicr  marbhadh  aon  duine  acht  fear  ambáin,  gidh 
budh  mhinic  a d-feuch  na  draoidhthe  agus  cuid  de  na  riigbtibh  ó a 
mbarbbadb  aebt  ebuidigb  Dia  leis  agus  nior  éirigb  led  doebar  no 
diogbbbail  a dbeanadb  dbd.  Am  ambáin  bbi  sé  anns  an  4it  a 
d-tugtbar  anois  condae  an  Righ  air  agus  tbug  paganacb  d'ar 
bb'ainm  d<5  Fáilge  iarraidb  air  an  naomb  a mbarbbadb  aebt  fuair  a 
gbiomanach  fios  air  an  feall  a bbidbtbear  a dbul  a dbeanadb  air 
agus  rigbne  sé  suas  dóigb  le  é sbabbail.  Dubbairt  sé  le  P&draic 
agus  iad  aig  tiomaint  amacb  anns  an  ebarbaid  nar  sbaoil  se  ariamb 
go  rabb  a mbaigbistir  cbdrab  bródamhail  agus  bbi  si.  D'fhiafruigh 
an  naomb  dbe  caid  é chuir  sin  ann  a cbeann,  agus  do  fbreagar 
'Odran,  budh  é sin  ainm  an  ghiomanaighe,  go  rabb  sd  aig  tiomaint 
leis  na  bliadhantaibh  anois  agus  rioth  an  ama  sin  nach  d-tug  a 
mbaigbistir  oiread  dbe  sgithiste  dho  agus  tiomaint  la  amhiin  ann  a 
Ait.  D'éirigb  naomh  Pádraic  agus  sbuidb  ann  iit  an  ghiomanaighe 
agus  sbuidb  'Odran  ann  áit-sean  agus  marbhadh  é mar  sbaoil  na 
marbhthoiridhe  gur  bh’e  an  maighistir  a bbi  ann.  Deir  na  scan 
staruide  go  bh-fuair  Padraic  beatha  shé  scór  blladhan  agus  gur  éug 
sé  aig  Sabhall  Phádraic  i g-condaidh  an  Dfiin  air  an  seachtmhadh 
14  deug  de'n  Mhárt  anns  an  bhliadhain  493. 

I m-beatha  an  duine  naomhtha  so  chidhmid  mar  oibrigheas  Dia 
a dhóigb  fein  thrid  a shearbh-fhdghantaibh.  Air  feadh  na  sé 
m-bliadhan  a bbi  Pádraic  ’na  sglábhuidhe  aig  Miolcho  thug  sé  a 
aghaidh  air  Dhia  le  h-dmhlacht  agus  foighid.  D'fhoghlnim  sé 
teanga  na  tire  agus  thug  sé  grádh  do’n  mhuintir  so  a bbi  i 
n-dorchadas.  Mar  so  chuir  Dia  ann  a cbeann  pilleadh  orrtha  agus 
éolas  air  Dhia  a thabbairt  doibh.  Mile  moladh  Dhuit,  a 
Thighearna,  air  son  Do  'thiodhlacaibh  agus  go  h-Airighthe  air  son 
go  d-tug  Tii  Naomh  Padraic  duinn  le  bheith  'na  easbal  agus  'na 
cbosantoir  air  “Oilean  na  Naomh  agus  na  n-OlIamh." 
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Brawny.  * 


•By  Irish  speakers  the  first  three  days  of  April  are  styled  Lat.the 
na  rimhuxgh  (“the  days  of  the  brindled  cow”)  for  the  reason  given 
in  the  verses.  In  English  they  are  spoken  of  as  “ the  days  that 
killed  Brawny,”  and  “ the  borrowing  days.” 


Upon  an  evening  I walked  down  the  boreen  ; 

'Twas  .'\pril  Eve,  and  sky  and  earth  serene  ; 

Poor  Brawny  she  gazed  peacefi’lly  upon  the  Skiog  Green. 

I paused,  and  crossed  my  arms,  and  gazed  upon  her  long ; 

Said  I,  Oh,  Brawny  ! sore  for  you  was  Winter’s  thong ; 

But  vilest  March,  ’tis  he  has  wrought  you  cruellest  wrong  ! 

Pierced  you’ve  been  by  sleety  arrows  he  has  thrown, 

Slashed  with  rain-knives,  buffeted  and  blown  ! 

You  turned  your  battered  head  from  him,  and  gave  no  groan. 

(You  see,  my  heart  to  Brawny  warms : so  should  it,  too ; 

The  kindliest  friend  she  was  that  ever  poor  man  knew — 

’Tis  Nabla  and  the  children  know  this  deeply  true : 

High  bones,  hairless  hide,  and  rickety  old  pow. 

Brawny,  maybe,  is  not  much  to  look  at  now. 

But  twenty  years  ago  she  was  a sprightly  cow.) 

But  lo  ! while  still  I gazed,  what  was  my  wonderment. 

And  ire,  to  see  old  Brawmy  give  her  feelings  vent 
As  sudden  dawned  on  her  that  cruel  March  was  spent ! 

It  was  a painful  sight : around  she  madly  sped. 

Tossing  derisively,  alternate  heels  and  head. 

And  plain  as  might  a cow,  A fig  for  March  ! she  said. 

Careering  o’er  the  Green,  she  routs,  and  rants,  and  rears : 

And  twirls  her  tail ! 7 hat  might  beseem  light-he.ided  steers. 

But  ’twas  very  unbecoming  Brawny’s  score  of  years. 

And  lo ! next  morn  came  .A.pril  with  comoressed  lip ; 

Stalking  o’er  the  dreary  Green  with  March’s  whip 
She  ruthlessly  smote  shivering  Brawny,  flank  and  hip. 

Old  Brawny  cowered  behind  a Skiog,*  three  cruel  days — 

Not  once  therein  her  scourging  hand  young  April  stays — 

And,  as  I watched,  her  eye  sought  mine  with  piteous  gaze. 

O Brawny  ! silly  cow  ! no  sympathy  I know  ! 

Old  fool ! I slid,  it  gladdens  me  to  mark  your  woe ! 

E.xultingly  I laughed,  then,  as  I turned  to  go. 

For  the  good  lesson  taught  her  I’m  exulting  row : 

A low  head  was  Brawny’s  the  summer  through,  I \ow 
Thoughtful  was  she,  sober,  and  a careworn  cow. 

Mac. 

*Fairy  thorn. 


Edward  Walsh. 


HILE  John  Mitchel  was  being  spirited  a.way  from 
Ireland,  he  was  visited  .at  Spike  island  by  a poor 
school  teacher.  The  visitor  was  I.dward  Walsh, 
a bard  who  oftimes  sung  to  a sorrowful  key.  The  interview 
was  apparently  a stolen  one,  and  is  disposed  of  by  Mitchel 
in  a comparatively  short  paragraph,  but  nevertheless  it 


shows  us  another  side  of  the  writer’s  character.  To  the 
outer  world  he  was  a mere  politician,  austere,  rigid,  unbend- 
ing. Yet  here,  and  in  a previous  jwrtion  of  his  “ Jail  Jour- 
nal,” where  he  bids  farewell  to  Erin  in  the  affecting  words — 
“ And  I may  never,  never  more,  oh,  Ireland ! my  mother  and 
my  queen ! see  vale  or  hill  or  murmuring  stream  of  thine  ” — 
we  find  the  gentler  nature  of  the  man  in  all  its  nobleness, 
and  we  learn  that,  despite  his  seeming  austerity  Mitchel  had 
a tender  and  affectionate  heart. 

The  meeting  between  these  two  Irishmen  was  brief  but 
pathetic,  and  we  can  almost  picture  the  extreme  emotion  of 
Edward  Walsh  when  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of' 
Mitchel,  who  tells  us  that  the  author  of  “ Mo  Craoibhin 
Cuo  ” was  a “ shy,  sensitive  creature,”  that  he  stooped  and 
kissed  Mitchel’s  hands,  and  told  him  he  was  “ now  the  man 
in  all  Ireland  most  to  be  envied.” 

The  interview  might  alsO'  be  described  as  historic,  for 
here  we  have  two  men,  one  a talented  litterateur,  and  the 
other  an  equally  talented  and  cultured  poet,  having  re- 
course to  a stolen  conversation  in  order  that  they  might  ex- 
change a few  words  of  friendship.  Such  men  in  another 
country,  instead  of  one  of  them  being  hunted  from  the  land 
as  if  he  were  the  veriest  convict,  and  the  other  dragging  out 
a miserable  existence  as  a third-rate  schoolmaster,  would  be 
treated  with  that  honour  which  superior  talent  always  com- 
mands. 

Like  other  Irish  poets,  Edward  Walsh  addressed  at  least 
one  of  his  songs  to  Ireland.  His  song  of  the  penal  days, 
each  phrase  ending  with  the  Gaelic  phrase  “ Mo  Chraiohin 
Aoibhinn  Alga  O,”  may  not  reach  the  sweetness  of  Man- 
gan’s  “ Dark  Rosaleen,”  or  Furlong’s  “ Roisin  Dubh,”  but 
neither  of  them  surpasses  Walsh’s  poem  in  the  vigour  of  its 
national  spirit.  This  song  appears  to  have  been  written 
when  premature  age  had  overtaken  the  poet,  and  the  final 
verse  is  calculated  to  arouse  a dual  passion : sympathy  with 
the  author  and  an  answering  echo  in  our  hearts  to  the  ap- 
peal contained  in  the  closing  four  lines — 

“ I’d  sing  ye  more,  but  age  is  stealing 
Along  my  pulse,  and  tuneful  fires 
Far  bolder  woke  my  chord  appealing 
For  craven  Shemus  to  your  sires. 

Arouse  to  vengeance,  men  of  bravery. 

For  broken  oaths,  for  altars  low. 

For  bonds  that  bind  in  bitter  slavery 
Mo  Chraiobhin  Aoibhinn  Alga  0. 

Walsh’s  original  poems  are  not  many,  and  in  all  cases, 
jierhaps,  do  not  reach  a high  standard  of  excellence.  In 
Sparling’s  book  we  can  discover  poets  to  some  extent  his 
superior.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  credit  him  with  being 
a zealous  patriot,  and  his  love  poems,  whilst  they  overflow 
with  tenderness  here  and  there,  contain  murmurs  of  patrio- 
tism which  often  equal  the  passionate  ardour  of  Davis  him- 
self. 

The  Irish  war  song  might  be  well  named  his  finest  crea- 
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tion,  and  the  avowal  in  the  opening  verse  is  a brilliant  piece 
of  imaginative  composition. 

“ Bright  sun,  before  whose  glorious  ray 
Our  Pagan  fathers  bent  the  knee ; 

Whose  pillar  altars  yet  can  say 

When  time  was  young  and  sires  were  free. 

Who  seest  how  fallen  their  offspring  be. 

Our  matrons’  tears,  our  patriots’  gore. 

We  swear  before  high  heaven  and  thee. 

The  Saxon  holds  us  slaves  no  more. 

The  song  then  speaks  of  the  prowess  of  Irish  arms  on  a 
foreign  field,  and  how  our  ancestors  at  Clontarf  and  Ben- 
burb  crushed  the  alien  foe.  As  we  proceed^  the  fervour  of 
the  poet  keeps  pace  with  our  own  feelings,  until  we  reach 
the  concluding  verse,  where  the  bard  seems  to  have  con- 
centrated all  his  hatred  of  the  Saxon  yoke,  and  finishes  with 
this  splendid  outburst — 

“ Send  the  loud  war  cry  o’er  the  main. 

Your  sunburst  to  the  breezes  spread ; 

• That  slogan  rends  the  heaven  in  twain, 

The  earth  reels  back  beneath  your  tread. 

Ye  Saxon  despots,  hear  and  dread — 

Your  march  o’er  patriot  hearts  is  o’er; 

That  shout  had  told,  that  tramp  hath  said. 

Our  country’s  sons  are  slaves  no  more.” 

Walsh’s  labours  were  principally  devoted  to  the  task  of 
translating  from  the  Irish.  He  loved  the  ancient  tongue, 
and  accordingly  he  has  achieved  some  beautiful  work.  The 
great  feature  which  these  translations  disclose  is  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  metaphor  contained  in  the  original  Irish,  and, 
looking  at  them  in  their  uninteresting  English  garb,  we 
can  easily  understand  how  inspiring  the  originals  must  be, 
and  the  best  tribute  we  can  pay  to  their  authors — the  an- 
cient poets  of  Ireland — is  that  they  were  true  s jns  of  nature, 
in  regard  to  this  copiousness  of  expression,  Walsh  regrets 
the  poverty  of  the  English  language  to  convey  the  beauty 
of  the  Irish  similes.  “ Caitilin  ni  Uallachan  ” is  the  gem 
of  the  collection,  and  in  this  poem  we  have  the  blind  poet 
addressing  Ireland : — 

How  sad  our  fate,  driven  desolate  o’er  moor  and  wild. 

And  lord  and  chief,  in  gloom  and  grief,  from  home  exiled. 

Of  songs  divine,  and  feasts  and  wine,  and  science  lorn. 

We  pine  unseen  for  Caitlin  ni  Uallachdn. 

Suppose  not  now  that  wrinkled  brow  or  unkempt  hair. 

Or  long  years  rigour  did  e’er  disfigure  the  queenly  fair. 

Her  numerous  race  would  find  their  place  on  Erin’s  lawn 
If  the  prince  had  been  with  his  Caitlin  ni  U állachán. 

Fair  were  her  cheeks,  could  we  live  to  wreak  the  foeman’s  rout. 
And  flags  would  gleam  to  the  breeze’s  stream  o’er  victory’s  shout. 
And  richest  plaid  on  the  happiest  maid  may  trail  the  lawn. 

If  the  prince  had  been  with  his  Caitlin  ni  Uallachdn. 

We  raise  our  eye  with  suppliant  cry  to  the  Lamb  of  Grace, 

Who  formed  the  tide,  did  the  lands  divide,  gave  hills  their  place. 
Who  spread  around  the  seas  profound  and  bay  and  lawn. 

To  change  the  scene  for  Caitlin  ni  Uallachdn. 

Who  Israel  led  where  the  Red  Sea  sped  its  waves  of  fear, 

His  table  spread  with  heaven’s  blest  bread  for  forty  year. 

In  favouring  hour  gave  Moses  power,  and  freedom’s  dawn 
Shall  come  to  screen  his  Caitlin  ni  Uallachdn, 


Many  of  us  have  been  impelled  to  commence  the  study 
of  the  Irish  language  after  a perusal  of  Father  Mullen’s  in- 
spiring poem,  “The  Celtic  Tongue.”  Few  of  us  could 
withstand  the  earnestness  of  this  appeal — 

“ O,  Irishmen,  be  Irish  still ! stand  for  the  dear  old  tongue, 
Which,  as  ivy  to  a ruin,  to  your  native  land  has  clung. 

O,  snatch  this  relic  frcm  the  wreck,  the  only  and  the  last, 

And  cherish  in  your  heart  of  hearts  the  language  of  the  past.” 

Should  we  falter  in  our  resolve,  let  us  read  Walsh’s  fine 
eulogy  of  “the  language  of  the  past,”  and  the  seed  which 
Father  Mullen’s  poem  planted  will  spring  up  in  a bountiful 
harvest : — “ Yet  in  this  despised  language  are  stored  up  the 
most  varied  and  comprehensive  powers  for  composition. 
Who  that  has  heard  the  priest  address  his  Irish-speaking 
congregation  and  seen  the  strange  power  of  his  impassioned 
eloquence  over  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  how  the  strong 
man,  the  feeble  senior,  the  gentle  girl,  were  alternately  fixed 
in  mute  astonishment,  into  enthusiasm,  or  melted  into  tears, 
as  the  orator  pourtrayed  the  mercies  of  heaven  to  fallen 
man.  Who  that  has  witnessed  this  and  will  not  acknow- 
ledge its  thrilling  influence  in  the  affecting  simplicity  of  its 
pathos?  Who  that  has  heard  the  peasant  mother  lavish 
upon  her  infant  these  endearing  expressions,  which  can 
hardly  be  conveyed  in  a comparatively  cold  English  dress, 
and  not  call  it  the  tongue  of  maternal  tenderness  ? . . . 

The  Irish  tongue  can  also  express  the  most  passionate  ar- 
dour, the  most  sweetly  querulous  murmurings  of  love,  and 
that  rending  grief  which  beats  its  breast  upon  the  margin 
of  despair.” 

As  the  incoming  tide  creeps  slowly  across  the  argent 
strand,  so  also  as  slowly  but  surely  into  our  hearts  a wish 
to  know  something  of  the  men  who  have  built  up  the  ballad 
poetry  of  Ireland  is  entering.  In  these  dark  days  for  Innis- 
fail  we  look  to  them  with  renewed  hope  and  confidence. 
They  will  guard  us,  for  sake  of  the  Motherland,  from  aught 
that  may  weaken  our  faith  in  the  dawning  that  must  come 
some  day  for  her  and  her  children  and  encourage  us  to  look 
forward  to  the  realising  of  Mitchel’s  prophecy  that  “ Irish 
nationality  will  outlive  the  British  Empire.”  Each  and  all 
of  them  will  receive  their  full  meed  of  praise  by  and  bye, 
and  Edward  Walsh  will  not  be  forgotten;  the  gentle  bard 
tvhose  music  so  often  partook  of  melancholy,  and  whose 
trembling  voice  spoke  the  last  words  of  friendly  parting  to 
John  Matchel  ere  he  entered  upon  his  long  exUe. 

PETER  WHITE. 
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From  Over  the  Sea. 


S a very  large  number  of  our  far-away  friends  and  sub- 
scribers write  to  us  at  intervals,  letters  which  contain 
not  only  words  of  encouragement  to  ourselves  personally 
with  regard  to  the  work  we  are  engaged  in,  but  which 
also  expressed  their  own  thoughts  and  hopes  on  the  subject  of  the 
National  struggle  and  interesting  information  as  to  the  parts  of  the 
world  they  are  exiled  in,  and  their  suitability  for  intending  emi- 
grants, we  have  decided  to  open  a column  or  more  of  our  paper 
to  extracts  from  these  letters,  and  hope  the  senders  thereof  will 
offer  no  objection.  We  need  not  say  that  we  will  exercise  all  neces- 
sary discretion,  and  in  cases  where  it  seems  better  we  will  not 
give  the  names  of  our  correspondents.  Under  this  same  heading  we 
can  report  the  doings  of  our  exiles. 

Mr.  John  J.  Lavery,  editor  of  “ Coalfields’  Gazette,”  Middle- 
burgh,  South  African  Republic,  writes  to  say  that  he  has  a former 
contributor  of  ours  on  his  staff.  We  hope  that  contributor  will  not 
treat  his  connection  with  us  as  a thing  of  the  past,  but  will  write  for 
us,  read  our  paper,  and  make  it  known  among  his  Irish  friends. 
Probably  he  has  brought  “ The  Shan”  to  his  own  editor’s  notice. 
Mr.  Lavery  concludes  a letter  full  of  kindly  praise  and  encourage- 
ment by  the  following  information: — “Advise  all  intending  emi- 
grants to  this  Republic  that  labouring  men  have  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  obtaining  work ; but  small  farmers  with  a little  bit  of 
capital  and  ordinary  energy  can  make  a good  livelihood.  The  de- 
mand for  tradesmen  is  good,  and  supply  not  up  to  demand.  Mr. 
Lavery  is  a native  of  Belfast,  and  is  delighted  to  see  an  organ  of 
our  calibre  issuing  thence. 

Mr.  Patrick  O’Byrne,  of  the  New  York  Gaelic  Society,  has  kindly 
sent  us  several  subscriptions,  and  from  the  “ Gaelic  Journal”  we  see 
he  is  doing  splendid  work  on  behalf  of  the  Oireachtas.  We  hope 
Mr.  O’Byrne  has  contributed  to  the  verse  competitions,  as  some  of 
our  competent  critics  over  here  have  told  us  he  is  amongst  the  best 
of  our  living  Gaelic  poets.  Mr.  O’Byrne  speaks  highly  of  our 
Christmas  pictorial  supplement,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  for- 
ward him  some  copies  on  toned  paper.  Those  which  we  sent  to 
subscribers  were  necessarily  printed  on  thin  and  somewhat  inferior 
paper. 

Patrick  M'Manus  (he  objects,  as  a good  Gael,  to  be  called  either 
.\lr.  or  Esquire)  has  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the  world,  cn 
route  to  his  native  Donegal.  He  saw  “The  Shan”  last  in  India, 
and  felt  it  to  be  a hopeful  connecting  link  between  him  and  the 
old  land ; otherwise  he  complains  of  being  “ separated  from  the 
current  of  National  life  at  home,  and  only  occasionally  reminded 
of  it  by  telegrams  in  foreign  papers  that  speak  of  Irish  dissen- 
sions,” and  has  felt  somewhat  of  that  unholy  despair  which  no 
Irishman  should  for  a moment  give  way  to. 

Mr.  J.  Gibbons,  New  York,  sends  a two-dollar  bill,  and  says— 
“Accept  my  thanks  for  the  cheering  hopes  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht  ” 
brought  to  me  across  the  sea,  and  for  the  worthy  work  it  so  boldly 
speaks  ot  at  home. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O’Brien,  New  York,  has  the  greatest  hope  for  our 
paper,  and  advises  us  to  go  about  pushing  its  circulation  in  the 
States  in  a more  business-like  fashion.  He  approves  strongly  of 
our  policy  in  excluding  from  our  columns  all  allusions  to  existing 
party  distinctions. 

Mr.  Thomas  Concannon,  of  Mexico,  one  of  our  staunchest  friends, 
writes,  asking  us  to  ordtr  for  him  a number  of  Irish  books,  and  in 
passing  we  may  say  that  we  will  be  very  glad  to  choose  and  have 
despatched  to  any  subscriber  abroad  books  which  he  may  care  to 
have.  He  tells  us  he  has  recently  heard  from  Father  O’Growney, 
whom  he  knew  some  years  ago  in  Inishmaan,  Arran  Islands,  where 
he  came  from  Maynooth  every  summer  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
the  Gaelic  accent  and  idioms.  Mr.  Concannon  says — “ Fattier 
O’Growney  has  done  wonders  for  the  Gaelic  cause ; he  did  the  work 
of  three  good  men,  as  professor,  author,  and  editor.  No  wonder  it 
proved  too  much  for  his  young  and  grand  intellect ! If  Ireland  had 


a hundred  priests  like  him  the  Irish  language  would  now  be  taught 
in  our  National  schools,  and  until  such  time  as  the  language  and 
history  are  taught  to  Irish  children  we  cannot  expect  to  have  good 
Irishmen  and  women.  . . . The  tongue  of  the  Gael  could  be 

taught  in  thousands  of  schools  in  the  West  and  .South  of  Ireland 
to-day  at  the  nod  of  the  manager,  who  are  nearly  all  the  Irish  priests 
or  their  representatives.  It  is  only  taught  in  65.”  .Mr.  Concannon 
will  be  glad  to  see  that  a goodly  number  of  the  priests  are  staunchly 
supporting  the  Gaelic  movement  by  voice  and  subscriptions.  The 
example  of  Father  O’Growney,  Archbishop  M’Hale,  and  others, 
and  the  affection  and  honour  which  they  have  won,  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  others,  and  we  trust  within  the  present  generation  the 
southern,  western,  or  Donegal  priest  who  finds  himself  among  an 
Irish-speaking  population  and  cannot  address  them  in  that  tongue 
will  feel  that  he  must  come  before  them  as  an  apologist  for  the  de- 
ficiency. 

J.  M‘B.,  Johannesburg. — Thanks  for  the  newspaper  and  promise 
of  subscriptions.  We  trust  that  our  paper  gives  satisfaction  to 
the  subscribers  to  whom  you  have  introduced  it. 

“The  Middlehurg  Courant  ” (South  .African  Republic)  gives  a 
complimentary  notice  of  our  March  number,  and  announces  the  de- 
parture for  the  old  land  of  Mr.  Alfred  James  Flynn,  who  was  till 
recently  president  of  the  Amnesty  Association  in  Pretoria.  Mr. 
Flynn  has  received  as  a parting  gift  from  the  Irishmen  in  the  town 
he  leaves  two  gold  medals,  with  suitable  inscriptions. 

“The  Irish  Republic”  (New  York). — April  4th  issue  has  a lead- 
ing article  recommending  the  Oireachtas  Fund  and  the  Gaelic  Lan- 
guage cause  generally  to  the  monetary  support  of  Irish  Americans. 
We  regret  that  this  paper  has  for  some  months  back  discontinued 
the  Irish  Language  section,  which  used  to  be  a leading  feature  in 
its  columns. 

“The  United  Irishman”  (New  York)  prints  the  “Song  of  the 
Hatred,”  by  J.  C Mangan,  with  Irish  translation  by  O’Donovan 
Rossa,  who  is  also  contributing  a most  interesting  account  of  the 
Phoenix  movement — the  precursor  of  Fenianism. 

“ Irlande  Libre,”  the  organ  of  the  Irish  colony  in  Paris,  which 
has  been  started  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Miss  Maude 
Gonne  and  her  friends  of  the  Young  Ireland  Society,  is,  to  judge 
from  the  first  number,  likely  to  be  an  important  factor  in  advancing 
the  National  cause.  In  our  advertisement  columns  will  be  found 
particulars  as  to  subscription  terms.  The  signed  articles  by  French 
contributors  are  a proof  to  us  that  Ireland  has  her  place  in  Interna- 
tional politics.  M.  Emil  Duboc  deals  with  the  British  Navy.  M. 
A.  Saissy,  in  a vigorous  article  headed  “ L’Ennemie,”  insists  that 
England’s  foreign  policy  has  always  been  bitterly  anti-French.  The 
aim  of  th-s  paper  is  outlined  in  a powerful  editorial,  frr  m which  wc 
quote  (translating): — “We  will  explain  with  what  profound  astute- 
ness Great  Britain  has  intercepted  all  the  accusations  directed 
against  her,  and  has  succeeded  in  stifling  the  avenging  voices, 
which  protest  in  the  name  of  civilisation  and  humanity  against  her 
hateful  tyranny.  We  will  bring  forward  facts,  docii  nents,  proofs, 
and  we  will  ask  our  readers  to  judge  between  England  and  us.  We 
will  take  no  part  in  internal  divisions  and  dissensions,  which  sadden 
without  discouraging  us.  The  National  cause  is  high  above  the 
interest  of  eliques,  and  the  green  banner  of  independence  floats 
higher  thin  the  leaders  of  faction.  We  will  recognise  one  enemv 
alone — England.  She  is  also  the  enemy  of  France.” 

On  St.  Patrick’s  evening  there  was  a gathering  of  Irish  exiles 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Irish  Association  and  the  Irish  National 
Foresters  in  the  Smaller  Caledonian  Hall,  Pretoria.  The  chamber 
was  suitably  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting,  the  National  green, 
of  course,  predominating,  while  such  inscriptions  as  “ Ireland  a 
Nation,”  “Cead  Mille  Failthe,”  and  “Erin  go  Bragh  ” adorned 
the  walls.  Mr.  A.  J.  Flynn  presided,  and  immediately  behind  his 
chair  was  the  legend  “ Success  to  the  John  Daly  Branch,”  in  green 
and  gold.  Amongst  those  present  were— Messrs.  Piet  Grobler,  E. 
F.  Bourke,  Malcolm  Clark,  Rev.  S.  Hammer,  Father  Alloert,  Dr. 
De  Coninck,  Messrs.  C.  F.  O’Driscoll,  G.  M.  Bourke,  P.  Geraghty, 
Dr.  de  Lat  de  Ranter,  S.  Gillingham,  J.  Y.  O’Brien,  Dr.  Heath 
(Belfast),  and  about  thirty  others.  Afterwards  due  justice  was  done 
to  Host  Burger’s  repast,  and  .sundry  National  tunes  were  dis- 
coursed the  while  by  the  Italian  String  Band. 

Banquets  were  held  in  the  Free  State,  Coega,  Port  Elizabeth, 
Durban,  Capetown,  Kimberley,  and  Griqualand  West.  As  a re- 
sult, branches  of  the  Irish  Association  have  been  formed  where  they 
did  not  exist  before.  ’ 
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Gearhoidh  larla. 


Beneath  the  rath  at  Mullaghmast 
There  is  a cavern  deep 
Where,  for  a thousand  summers  past, 
Earl  Gerald  lies  asleep. 

He  sits  within  his  chair  upright. 

His  casque  upon  his  head. 

Full  panoplied  as  if  for  fight 
And  silent  as  the  dead. 

On  either  side,  a granite  block 
In  rich  and  dark  array. 

Sit  all  his  knights,  and  e’en  the  rock 
Is  not  more  still  than  thev. 


Awake  ! for  Erin  waits  on  thee 
From  utmost  South  to  North — 

And  oh  ! tha^  I alive  may  be 
To  see  thee  going  forth. 

One  time  thy  spell-wrought  house  of  stone 
Where  all  our  hopes  are  set, 

Shook  with  an  awful  inward  groan — 

“ The  moment  is  not  yet.” 

But  once  thy  noble  chiefs  of  old 
Have  rived  their  rocky  tomb. 

The  sun  shall  rise  from  a sea  of  gold 
And  the  barren  heights  shall  bloom. 

Thomas  E.  Mayne. 


Their  heads  are  bowed  upon  their  hands. 

Low  bends  each  mighty  crest ; 

Some  wizardry  like  welded  bands 
Enchains  each  heart  in  rest. 

Their  flaming  crimson  cloaks  are  flung 
Across  their  armour  bright. 

In  jewelled  belts  their  swords  are  hung. 

Ablaze  with  blinding  light. 

Like  silver  shine  their  coats  of  mail 
In  fairy  forges  made. 

With  eldritch  shapes  of  ancient  tale 
Embossed  and  interlaid. 

Their  shields  of  burnished  gold  are  wrought 
With  faces  weird  and  grim ; 

Whilst  murmurs  from  far  ocean  caught 
Sound  low  within  the  rim. 

Their  swords  are  burning  in  their  sheaths. 
Their  spear-points  flame  like  fire ; 

A spirit  through  their  slumber  breathes 
Like  deep,  heart-hidden  ire. 

And  silently  a sleeping  steed 
Stands  at  each  warrior’s  back. 

Caparisoned  for  sudden  need — 

The  reins  upon  his  neck. 

Beneath  the  rath  at  Mullaghmast 
Earl  Gerald  lies  asleep. 

But  not  for  ever  sealed  fast 
Will  dreams  his  senses  keep. 

A trumpet  ringing  through  the  rock 
Shall  rend  it  like  a veil : 

And  all  will  rise  with  sudden  shock 
And  clashing  clank  of  mail. 

And  every  steed  that  sound  shall  greet 
With  neighings  shrill  and  loud ; 

The  fire  shall  flash  beneath  their  feet 
With  prancings  wild  and  proud. 

Till  all  the  cavern  shall  resound 
As  with  an  earthquake’s  roar ; 

Then  on  their  steeds  the  knights  shall  bound 
And  issue  forth  once  rr.ore. 

And  woe  to  all  of  Erin’s  foes 
Who  meet  those  magic  knights. 

For  victory  with  their  going  goes. 

And  valour  wdth  them  fights. 

Awake,  larla  Gearhoidh  ! now 
Our  need  is  sore  and  deep. 

Why  should  thy  mighty  troopers  bow 
Another  hour  in  sleep? 


®tber  IPeople’s  ©pinions. 

HOW  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  CENTENARY  OF  ’98. 

0ONSTITUTIONAI.  action  with  constitutional  aims 
for  the  redress  of  Ireland’s  grievances  has  been  a 
signal  failure.  It  failed,  not  because  the  constitu- 
tional party  was  not  strong  enough,  not  because  of  the  disas- 
ters which  overtook  it  a few  years  ago,  but  because  the 
Home  Rule  movement  could  never  contain  the  qualities 
which  command  success. 

To  ensure  great  success  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  have  a great  object  in  view,  for  no  nation  will  enter 
with  all  its  will  and  strength  into'  a contest  unless  the  result 
would  be  such  as  would  justify  the  making  of  the  greatest 
national  sacrifices  to  attain. 

A movement  for  Irish  freedom  which  in  itself  would  com- 
mand all  the  essentials  to  success  must  not  be  a movement 
aiming  at  nothing  less  than  complete  independence  for  this 
island — freedom  from  foreign  tyranny  and  from  native  op- 
pression. It  should  aim  at  the  deliverance  of  Ireland  from 
the  alien  rule  of  England,  but  it  should  also  fight  against  the 
more  grinding  tyranny  of  the  landlord  class  at  home. 

The  liberty  which  would  leave  the  Irish  landlords  free  to 
carry  on  their  system  of  fraud  and  robbery  would  not  be  a 
single  step  in  advance  of  our  present  condition. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  the  United  Irishmen 
saw  this,  and  attempted  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  system, 
which  was  even  then  draining  the  life-blood  of  Ireland.  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  at  a meeting  in  Paris,  drank  a toast  to 
“ The  speedy  abolition  of  all  hereditary  and  feudal  distinc- 
tions,” thus  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
landlordism,  which  is  the  worst  and  most  oppressive  feature 
of  the  relics  of  feudalism  which  exist  at  the  present  day. 

Next  year,  when  the  whole  Irish  race  will  testify  their  love 
and  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  gallant  men  of  ’98, 
could  a more  fitting  tribute  be  paid  to'  their  genius,  their 
^#our,  and  their  patriotism  than  the  resolve  of  the  Irish 
people,  as  well  as  revering  their  memories,  to  live  up  to 
their  principles? 


THE  SHAN  VAN  VOCHT. 


And  as  there  have  been  (and  doubtless  in  the  coming  yeai 
there  will  be)  many  misstatements  and  misconceptions  as 
to  the  real  aims  of  the  United  Irishmen,  I will  here  set  them 
down  as  far  as  I can  gather  from  various  books  dealing  with 
the  subject 

1.  Severance  of^e  connection  between  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land, and  establishment  of  an  Irish  Republic. 

2.  Abolition  of  landlordism  (and,  of  course,  the  establish- 
ment of  a system  of  public  ownership  in  land). 

3.  Manhood  suffrage. 

4.  Annual  Parliaments. 

5.  Payment  of  members  of  Parliament. 

A glance  at  these  principles  w'ill  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
statement  generally  made  by  our  latter-day  “ patriots”  that 
the  United  Irishmen  were  only  seeking  some  parliamentary 
reforms,  and  were  only  goaded  into  rebellion  by  oppression. 

And  if  this  Irish  Nation  is  to  be  ever  restored  to  its  right- 
ful position  among  the  nations  it  is  with  aims  such  as  those 
of  the  United  Irishmen  that  any  movement  hoping  for  suc- 
cess must  be  carried  on. 

The  following  words  of  John  Mitchel,  though  written 
nearly  half  a century  ago,  are  no  less  true  to-day : — “ I am 
convinced,  and  have  long  been,  that  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  cannot  be  roused  in  any  quarrel  less  than  social  re- 
volution, destruction  of  landlordism,  and  denial  of  all 


pleasure  to  meet.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  shown 
powers  of  obser\’ation,  and  preserved  his  memory  to  the 
last.  He  had  watched  the  progress  of  every  political  move- 
ment of  the  century,  moving  as  a boy  among  men  who  had 
shared  in  the  rising  of  ’98  and  followed  the  lead  of  “ brave 
General  Munroe.”  Mr.  M'Call’s  fund  of  anecdote  was  inex- 
haustible, and  his  sparkling  wit  illuminated  every  narration, 
whilst  his  accurate  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  and  persons  under  discussion  made  all  the  information 
he  tendered  of  extreme  importance.  When  last  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  a talk  with  him  we  felt  impelled  to  hope  that 
he  would  see  the  century  to  its  close,  and  that  we  would  be 
able  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  vast  store  of  information  about 
the  men  of  ’98 ; but,  alas,  our  old  friend’s  pleasant  and  in- 
teresting chats  can  now  be  only  the  subject  of  memory,  and 
no  longer  of  pleasant  anticipation.  Mr.  M'Call  was  a wri- 
ter for  the  Belfast  Unionist  papers  up  to  the  time  of  his 

death,  and  was  an  upholder  of  Unionist  principles.  He 
was,  all  the  same,  a typical  Irishman,  or  rather  a specimen 
of  that  type  of  Northern  Irishman,  half  Scotch,  half  Huge- 
not  French,  who  is  in  many  ways  different  from  the  ordin- 
ary Ulsterman,  and  much  to  be  preferred. 

— 

Notes  and  N ews. 


tenures  and  titles  derived  from  English  sovereigns.” 

To  strike  a death-blow  at  the  low  ideals  of  our  present 
leaders — to  show  the  world  that  we,  too,  are  a nation  strug- 
gling to  be  free,  not  a province  begging  for  some  paltry 
concession — that  the  Irishmen  of  1898  are  worthy  succes- 
sors of  the  heroes  of  1798 — to  make  the  ’98  celebration  to 
a new  movement  what  the  MacManus  funeral  was  to  Fenian- 
ism;  in  short,  to  rouse  the  Irish  Nation  for  one  more 
struggle  against  oppression,  should  be  an  object  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  every  patriotic  Irishman  to-day. 

THOS.  J.  O’BRIEN. 

Irish  Socialist  Republican  Party,  Dublin. 


Obituary. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Mullan,  P.P.,  of  Moy- 
nalty,  County  Meath,  will  be  regretted  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and,  moreover,  by  many  not  personally  acquainted, 
who  know  what  was  his  repute  as  an  Irish  Nationalist.  We 
refer  not  merely  to  his  action  in  the  past  few  years  in  Co. 
Meath,  but  to  the  sympathy  shown  in  the  old  days  to  Na- 
tionalists of  the  best  sort  when  he  was  a curate  in  County 
Cavan. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 

is  with  pride  we  record  that  amongst  the  first 
volunteers  who  went  from  Western  Europe  to  take 
up  arms  in  the  struggle  against  the  Mahometan 
power,  which  England  and  the  great  “ Christian  ” 
nations  had  not  dared  to  curb  in  its  work  of  mas- 
sacre and  persecution,  we  read  the  names  of  seve- 
ral young  Irishmen.  Our  pride  in  the  courage  of  our  race  being  thus  at- 
tested is  increased  by  the  fact  that  these  young  Irishmen  have  a special 
interest  for  us.  We  may,  in  fact,  say  that  they  belong  to  the  staff 
of  our  paper.  Mr.  J.  A.  O’Sullivan,  secretary  of  the  Young  Ire- 
land Society,  London,  has  from  the  outset  interested  himself  in 
securing  for  us  substantial  support,  and  in  his  last  letter,  written 
on  St.  Patrick’s  night,  he  promised  to  forward  a historical  paper 
for  publication.  Mr.  Santry  acted  as  our  special  representative  in 
London,  and  we  trust  that  since  he  has  volunteered  for  a post 
of  danger  some  one  of  his  friends  and  comrades  will  immediately 
volunteer  to  fill  his  place  in  the  service  of  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht.” 

THE  CLOUD  OF  WAR 

glooms  not  only  over  Southern  Europe,  but  even  more  ominously 
over  Southern  Africa.  The  times  threaten  tumult  and  change,  and, 
without  venturing  to  predict  disaster  to  the  British  Empire,  we 
can  at  least  say  that  in  such  an  era  of  change  its  stability  is  en- 
dangered. Irishmen,  and  especially  those  abroad,  who  are  free  to 
act  and  speak  on  their  country’s  behalf,  should  never  weary  of  re- 
minding their  comrades  that  their  first  thoughts  should  be  for  the 
old  country,  their  dearest  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  serve 
her  to  some  purpose. 


Mr.  Hugh  M'Call,  of  Lisburn,  had  attained  the  ripe  age 
of  93»  3Jid  up  to  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  conversationalists  it  has  ever  been  our 


THE  ’98  CENTENARY. 

We  would  draw  special  attention  to  the  report  %f  proceedings  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  central  executive  in  Dublin.  At  a previous 
meeting — Saturday,  March  29th — definite  arrangements  were  made 


THí:  SIÍAN  VAN  VOCHT. 


dé 


for  the  summoning  of  a convention  in  June,  at  which  a permanent 
executive  is  to  be  elected.  Treasurers,  amongst  other  officials,  were 
appointed  to  receive  money  in  the  name  of  the  general  committee 
of  Ireland.  At  the  meeting  of  Monday  last  the  authority  of  the 
City  Hall  meeting  and  the  terns  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
executive  meeting  were  set  at  defiance,  and  on  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
F.  J.  Allan  the  executive  constituted  itself  into  a ’g8  Associa- 
tion, and  called  upon  other  bodies  to  affiliate.  Simultaneously  with 
this  bold  move,  a leading  article  appeared  in  the  Dublin  “ Indepen- 
dent ” attacking  certain  Irish-Americans  for  talking  taller  than  it, 
the  “ Independept,”  deemed  advisable,  about  Irish  freedom,  and 
an  address  was  published  (gratis,  we  presume),  at  which  intending 
pilgrims  are  given  the  only  proper  address  at  which  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  coming  to  Ireland.  We  appeal  to  the  many  fair- 
minded,  straight  Nationalists  who  had  to  do  with  the  organisation 
of  the  preliminary  meeting,  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  general 
committee  there  constituted  against  this  attempt  to  undo  their  work. 
As  a member  of  that  general  committee  and  executive,  I,  for  one, 
refuse  to  recognise  the  Ninety-eight  Association,  and,  whilst  con- 
tinuing to  urge  the  organisation  of  the  country,  we  would  advise 
local  committees  to  retain  control  of  their  own  funds  and  take  no 
steps  towards  affiliation  till  after  the  June  Convention,  at  which 
we  will  come  to  a definite  understanding  as  to  the  position  of  the 
newly-formed  Ninety-eight  Association. 

THE  “INDEPENDENT”  AS  A CRITIC  OF  IRISH- 
AMERICANS 

When  the  record  length  of  English  reigns  was  exceeded  by  Queen 
Victoria  the  “ Independent  ” filled  half  a page  with  a portrait  of 
her  Majesty.  It  published  a full  and  brilliant  report  of  the  Jubilee 
celebration  in  Dublin  Castle.  The  complaint  now  entered  against 
the  American  Press  is  made  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  indiscreet  to 
hint  that  the  men  who  are  coming  over  next  year  to  celebrate  ’98 
may  possibly  be  rebels  at  heart.  What  nonsense.  Why,  even  at 
An  Independent  Parliamentary  Congress  the  other  day  in  the  pre- , 
sence  of  the  manager  of  the  “ Independent  ” and  his  staff  Edmund 
Leamy,  one  of  their  own  orators,  dared  to  express  the  same  threat, 
only  in  verse  : — 

“ They’re  coming  back  in  ships. 

With  vengeance  on  their  lips.” 

Nobody  interfered,  and  does  the  “ Independent  ” expect  Irish- 
Americans  to  talk  less  tall  than  the  Pamellite  orator  did. 

The  “ Independent  should  have  pushed  its  discretion  a little 
further,  and  have  altered  Mr.  Leamy’s  rebellious  utterance  to  suit 
its  respectable  columns,  something  in  this  fashion — 

“ They’re  come  back  by  Cooke’s, 

With  mildness  in  their  looks.” 

The  Irish-American  excursion  next  year  is  to  be  regarded,  we 
understand,  as  a gigantic  Cooke’s  cheap  trip.  If  so,  the  centenary 
committee  should  immediately  get  into  touch  with  the  Society  for 
the  Development  of  Tourist  Traffic  in  Ireland.  The  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  is  president,  and  it  is  under  Viceregal  patronage. 

REBEL  CORK  AND  LOYAL  DERRY. 

The  preparations  which  are  being  made  in  Ireland  to  comme- 
morate the  approaching  Jubilee  are  causing  some  unexpected  dis- 
closures as  to  the  feeling  throughout  the  country.  In  Cork — rebel 
Cork — the  circular  appealing  for  subscriptions  to  the  memorial 
fund  is  headed  jointly  by  the  Earl  of  Bandon  and  Patrick  Meade, 
Mayor  of  the  city,  who  has  hitherto  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
straight  Nationalist,  and  who  is  a member  of  the  ’98  centenary 
committee.  In  Derry  the  Nationalist  members  of  the  Corporation 
led  a protest  against  funds  being  applied  to  the  decoration  and 
illumination  of  the  city,  and  they  were  supported  by  a Unionist, 
Alderman  Fleming,  who  spoke  as  follows: — “We  here  in  Derry 
have  no  right  fo  spend  money  in  decorating  ourselves  to  please  a 
lady  who  has  plenty  of  money,  and  who  manages  to  keep  her  money 
to  herself.  They  have  riches  in  England,  and  can  afford  to  make 


a display.  But  what  have  we?  We  are  paupers  here  compared  to 
the  English,  and  why  should,  we  go  about  illuminating  our  owm 
empty  pockets?  Why  should  we  sell  ourselves  to  Royalty  for  a bit 
of  pomposity.  I object  to  it,  and  I will  vote  against  it.” 

Councillor  O’Doherty  said  that  whilst  a number  of  Irishmen 
were  pining  in  English  dungeons  he,  for  one,  as  a Nationalist,  re- 
fused to  share  in  Diamond  Jubilee  rejoicing.  Alderman  O’Kane 
said  he  could  not  see  how  any  Irishman  who  had  his  country’s 
benefit  at  heart  could  honour  the  reign  of  her  Majesty.  What 
benefit  had  come  to  their  unfortunate  country?  They  had  had 
periods  of  famine,  coercion,  insurrection,  and  agitation.  The  Queen 
showed  no  liking  for  Ireland,  and  had  visited  it  only  once.  Why 
should  they  act  like  flunkies,  and  throw  up  their  hats  in  the  air— 

MR.  JOHN  DALY 

has  a fine  article  in  the  first  number  of  “ Irlande  Libre,”  and  has 
also  contributed  a letter  to  the  Press  protesting  against  the  apathy 
displayed  on  the  Amnesty  question.  Mr.  Daly  naturally  feels 
acutely  the  fact  that  the  continued  incarceration  of  Wilson  and 
others  does  not  arouse  more  indignation.  At  the  same  time,  we 
think  this  apathy  is  general.  Irishmen  at  present  do  not  see  to 
what  good  end  effort  would  serve  in  any  direction.  . They  need  to 
be  pointed  to  a straight  path  before  they  can  walk  shoulder  to 
shoulder. 

WHAT  CLARKE  IS  SUFFERING. 

In  eloquent  .support  of  John  Daly’s  appeal  on  behalf  of  his  im- 
priioned  comrades,  comes  a letter  from  Portland  full  of  the  spirit 
of  true  heroism.  We  quote  from  it  a description  of  what  Clarke 
is  suffering: — “Anyway  a couple  of  months  more  brings  me  into 
my  fifteenth  year,  and  although  feeling  unwell,  I assure  you  there 
is  i\othiug  further  from  my  mind  than  to  throw  up  the  sponge  and 
become  despondent.  In  the  early,  hopeless  years  of  my  im;)rison- 
ment,  v'hen  things  were  at  their  worst  wuh  me,  I used  to  tell  my- 
self it  wasn’t  a man’s  way  to  lie  down  and  die  till  he  couldn’t  help 
it,  and  I mustn’t  do  so,  and  I did  not.  Certainly  I won’t  now,  so 
do  not,  I pray  you,  fret  or  worry  you'sclf  so  much  about  me.  The 
tone  of  anxiety  in  Dora’s  letter  was  the  only  thing  in  it  I didn’t 
like.  If  my  health  is  not  quite  good,  that  can’t  be  helped,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  fretting  over  it,  and,  all  things  considered,  ought 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  This  penal  servitude  is  penal  servitude, 
and  fourteen  years  of  it  is  a hard,  hard  test  for  a slender  piece  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Indeed  to  me  the  wonder  is  rather  that  I ha /e  held 
together  so  well,  whilst  the  health  of  so  many  bigger  and  stronger 
men  than  I have  ever  been  gave  out  after  a much  shorter  spell 
than  fourteen  years  of  this  life.” 

The  Young  Ireland  Brotherhood,  Wicklow,  has  passed  a resolu- 
tion pledging  their  support  to  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht,”  and  recom- 
mending all  its  members  to  subscribe.  We  beg  to  thank  the  friends 
who  have  come  forward  and  thus  expressed  confidence  in  us  and 
appreciation  of  our  work.  We  hope  to  be  regularly  supplied  with 
reports  from  this  brotherhood. 

The  Irish  Socialist  Republican  party  reports  progress  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a penny  pamphlet,  “Erin’s  Hope,”  and  the  extension  of 
its  organisation  to  Cork  and  Edinburgh.  Miss  A.  L.  Milligan  lec- 
tured for  this  society  in  Dublin  on  April  8th. 

We  are  obliged  to  hold  over  reports  of  many  societies.  Next 
number  will  contain  special  notices  of  the  Feis  and  Oireachtas,  and 
we  think  it  well  to  report  Galway  Gaelic  League  Congress  at  the 
same  time. 


NEW  IRISH  P^Y  READINGS. 

Rights  of  Ireland  and  Faith  of  a Feloh. 

By  James  Finton  Lalor.  Reprinted  from  Irish  Felon  (sup- 
pressed July,  1848). 

Erin’s  Hope  : The  End  and  the  Means. 

By  James  Connolly.  Being  a brief  exposition  of  the  aims 
and  methods  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Democracy. 

Id,  each,  or  9d.  per  doz.  wholesale,  from  IRISH  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY,  67,  Middle  Abbey  Street,  DUBLIN. 
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cup  AH  cpéAcúp  bocc,  -oibi]'  po,  A ceAnn  Ann  uct) 
An  nAoim  A^up  coipig  A15  CAoineAb  50  cpuACAncA, 
mAp  beixieAb  -ouine  Ann,  A^up  A15  pibeA-ó  nA  n-oeóp 
50  ppAp  Aip  bpobbAc  An  nAoiiii  A^up  A15  cup  cubAp 
50  mop.  bluAip  A connAipc  au  ppeAj'-OAbuTóe  po  cug 
pé  lAppAi-ó  All  beACAc  bponAC,  boc-o  a cup  Aip  pnibAb 
ACC  ni  beigpeA-ó  An  nAoiii  -oo  A15  pA-ó,  “ béi^  -oo ! 
niAp  CÁ  5pÁ-ó  Aige  opmpA,  béig  -oo ; lonnuji  50 
pibpi-o  i'é  ApceAc  Ann  m’  uc-o-pA  oeopA  a cAoince 
^éup-bpónAi^.  ! ip  peAp  a cá  lonnAc-pA  A^up 

CÁ  AiiAm  cui^pionAc  ajac  Agup  ’nA  -óéig  pin,  ni 
ciocpA-ó  beAc  Aip  -óóij  Ai]\  bic,  eóbA]'  A belt  ajac 
Aip  111’  imceAcc-pA,  muiiA  b’é  ^up  póibbpij  me  -ouic 
é cAiiiAbb  beA^  ó -pom  ; acc  -oo'n  Ainmibe  po  a cá 
gAn  céibb,  CU5  An  Cpucci^ceoip,  Ópéin,  eóbAp  Aip 
bói^  éigin,  50  b-puib  a TÍiAÍjipcip  Aip  ci  imceAcc 
UA.”  Uu^  pé  A beAniiAcc  -oo’n  beACAC  nuAip  a bi 
pé  AI5  -OUb  Aip  piubAb  UA. 


ClniATÓ  ]’é  i'UA]'  Aiji  cnoc  beAj,  a bi  ó]'  cionn  C15 
riA  niAiiAi^e,  f'eA-p  iié  rAniAtt  beAg  Aip  a riniltAc, 
CÓ5  i'é  j'UA]'  A -óÁ  iÁn'i,  A511]'  beAnnuij  ]'é  ait 
TÍ1A1111]''01]\. 

phitb  •pé  AniiA]'  ó’n  cnoc,  ciiató  Ai'ceAC  Ann  a 
feoini'nm  A511]'  éoii'ig  A15  Aic-i^gniobn  jA-ó  ah  c-SaiIiii 
50  •o-cAinic  •pé  50  ■o-cí  An  nAnn  i'in  Ann]'  An 
C]Al'OTÍlA'Ó  j'Alim  'oéug  Aip  p'ceAT)  A ■oeip,  “ <XCC  lATD]'An 
A io^igA]'  An  UÍ5eA]mA,  ní  beib  eA]'l!)Aió  Aon  riiAiceA]'A 
o]i]icA.”  “Ann]'o,”  'oei]\  ]'é,  “ CAicp'-ó  ine  fCA-o.  ^n 
riieít)  A leAnA]'  ]'5]iío'bA-ó  tDAicene  é.”  ’Ha  •óétj  ]’o 
cuATó  -pé  50  cíj  An  póbAii,  cAinic  ai]\  ai]'  Ann  a 
•peóim]\ín,  An  Áic  nAC  ]\Ab  Aige  inA]\  beAbtnb  acc 
beAC  bom  Agu]'  cboc  yAoi  n-A  ceAnn.  Slunb  -pé  Ai^ 
AH  beAbnib  ]noc  nA  b-oibceAb  a^ii]'  ]'o  1 An  cóniAi)\be 
•oei]\eAnnAc  a cug  ]'é  •00  nA  b]\Áic]\eACAib : — “lllobAnn 
T)íb  nA  ]:ocbA  'oéi  jionAc  ]'o  ; bnóeA-ó  poi^-CAncAnAct) 
eA'0]\Aib  "oo  A ceibe,  be  ]'íoccAn.  111  a jnnó  ]'ib  ]'o, 
|iéin  ]'OTnpbA  A nAicpeAc  nAomcA,  ciiToeócATÓ.  TIia 
nA  póÍAi]'  bib,  Aju]'  ■óeAn].'Ai-ó  mipe  eA'OA]\5UTó  ■oib 
Ann  m’Áic  coriinuibe  Ann  a bACAip,  Agii]'  béAjipAnó 
Sé  ■oíb,  ní  b-é  AtnÁin,  nA  neicib  a rÁ  ]\iAccAnAc  Aip 
AH  c-pAO^Ab  po  Acc  pjionnpAi-ó  Sé  o|\i\Aib  ]'Ai-óbneA]' 
nA  pioppuibeACCA  a cá  ^eAbbcA  'oóib-peAn  a 
coitiilíonAp  A nAOTÍi  AiceAncA.” 

*0  pAn  An  nAorii  ’nA  copo  ntiAi]\  a bi  a nAi]\  ponA 
■óéijeAnAc  A15  ceAcc  ’n’oeA]'  ■oó.  llviApi  a biiAibb 
An  cboj  An  ineAbon-oibce  ■o’épnj  ]'é  50  -oeipieAC 
Agup  cuAi-ó  pé  AiiiAc  Ann  An  ceAinpoibb ; ]víoc  pé 
níop  ^AipiDe  no’n  cnno  eibe,  cuai-ó  A]'ceAc  beip  pein 


7 CA1C  é péin  Aiji  A jbinnib  1 n-u]\nui5ib  be  CAob 
IIA  b-AbropA.  bl  ’nA  ‘Óél^  AgH]'  ni1A1]l  A 

bi  pé  A15  -onb  Ann  copinj  connApic  pé  An  ceAnipobb 
50  beip  bioncA  be  pobnp  Aingbíbe.  ConnAi]ie  cnno 
■oe  nA  b]\ÁicneACAib  An  pobnp  ceAbnA  acc  niiAip  a 
CAinic  ]'iA’o  ’noecp  xio,  •0’  nncij  pé  a]'  a n-AiiiApc 
50  cApAit).  CbnATÓ  ‘OiApnuiTO  ApceAC  Ann  An 
ceAinpoibb  A15  p5Ai]\ci5  AinAC  1 ngnc  c];ÁTÓce  “ Ca 
b-puib  CÚ,  A -AcAip?”  Ibi^ne  pé  An  beAbAc  aiiiac 
cpiT)  An  ■oopcAeA]'  Agn]'  piiAip  pé  An  nAoni  ’nA 
buibe  pince  be  CAob  ha  b-AbcopA.  TTbóg  pé  ]'nA]' 

]ui'o  beAj  é,  pnnó  ]'é  be  iia  cAob  at^u]'  cnp  pé  a 
ceAnn  nAoincA  Ann  a uco.  0AT)Ap  aiiia  CAinic  ]DobAb 
nA  inAiiAije  50  beip  Ann  co]'ai5  be  ]'obni]'ibA5n]' 
nUA1]\  A COnnAipC  ]'1A‘0  50  pAb  a n-ACA1]\  A15  pA^Alb 
bÁi]'  cnpiiij  piAt)  A15  cAoineAb.  ”0’  AniA]\c  An  nAoiii 
CA]\c  Ai]\  jAccAob  "oe  be  nA  púibe  po]'5Aibre  ajii]' 
be  pobAp  Agii]'  ACAp  longAncAc  Ann  a ^núip,  inA]\  ’ 

beibeAb  pe  A15  AinA]\c  ai]i  ha  b-Aingbib  A15  ceAcc  i 

Ann  A A]\Aici]'.  bJlióg  'Ou\]>nnino  puA]'  a bAiii  beA]'  ' 

gup  beAnnuig  pé  (go  ■oipeAC  niAp  bi  a AnAin  Aig  , 

p'ÁgbAib  A cobAnn),  coinc]UiinniugATÍ)  nA  niAHAige  a 
bi  A bACAi]\.  liTÓéig  A AnAin  iinteAcc  A]'  a cobAnn  j 

t)’  pAn  cuniA  beAiig  ACApAC  ai]i  a gnúi]'  iiiAp  beibeAb  ' 

pé  Aig  AtiiApc  Aip  nA  b-Aingbib,  Aiji  caoi  gu]\  rho  ah 
co]'AinbAcc  A bi  Aige  be  -ouine  beo  no  be  ■ouine 
mApb.  j 

(5eÁ)ipcA  AnuAp  beAgAii  ó beACA  Cbobmcibbe  beip 
All  HAOin  Á\-ÓAinnAn.) 


On  June  9th,  597,  Columcille,  the  greatest  native  Irish  saint  and  apostle  to  Scotland,  died  at  Iona.  According  to 
the  record  of  St.  Adamnan,  the  Saint  was  gifted  with  prophetic  power,  and  was  aware  of  the  day  of  his  approaching  death. 
He  had  spoken  of  this  to  his  monks,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  believe  it,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  as  he  was  resting 
at  the  base  of  the  great  cross  of  Iona,  a pathetic  incident  occurred.  A white  horse,  which  was  employed  to  carry  milk 
pails  from  the  byre  to  the  abbey,  came  to  the  Saint  where  he  sat  wearily  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and,  laying  its  head 
upon  his  bosom,  commenced  to  caress  hirm  and  shed  tears  like  a human  creature.  The  Saint,  greatly  moved  at  this  evidence 
of  affection  from  the  horse,  addressed  one  of  his  monks,  and  pointed  out  that  God  had  given  to  this  dumb  creature  a fore- 
knowledge of  his  death.  That  night,  as  St.  Columcille  was  transcribing  a copy  of  the  Psalms,  the  weakness  of  death  came 
upon  him,  and,  ordering  another  scribe  to  finish  the  work,  he  went  into  the  church,  and  there,  before  the  altar  of  God  which 
he  had  reared  in  the  midst  of  heathendom,  his  soul  passed  to  heaven.  Adamnan  also  records  that,  on  that  night  of  June, 
fishermen  by  the  banks  of  the  Finn  in  his  native  Tir-conal  saw  a great  pillar  of  light  revolving  in  the  firmament,  and  this 
they  afterwards  took  to  be  a miraculous  sign  of  the  reception  of  the  Saint’s  soul  into  heaven. 

The  birthplace  of  the  Saint  was  Gartan  ; the  date,  7th  Dec.,  521.  The  picture  of  the  shrine  contaming  the  Cathach, 
or  battle  book  of  Cohuncille,  is  reproduced  {by  permission)  from  the  life  of  Red  Hugh  0'' Donnell,  translated  and  published  by 
the  late  Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  S.f. 


'ooine-cholincille. 


This  poem  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by  St.  Columcille  on  his  departure  to  Iona. 


coUitticibbe  cecmiu. 

•A]'  AiibA  tuA]'  nio  cupAij 
•Aja]'  a opium  ]ie  'Ooi]\e 
Sacc  tim  mo  coipc  ca]\  A]\omui|\ 
cpiAll  50  h-dibAin  mbpomig. 

111 0 chop  im  chupchAti  ceoÍAc 
111 0 cpióe  cpuAj  cAi^eojiAch 
■pAnn  ouine  mAp  iiac  r]\eopAch 
"OAlb  inle  cec  AineolAch. 

P'uib  pint  nglAip, 

"0601111  p 0pinO  CA)\  A liAip 
llocAn  pAicpi  pi  pe  A Ia 
P'lpii  Opino  iiAp  A miiA. 

III0  pAÓApc  cAp  ]'aI  pi  mm 

"Oo  cÍAp  tiA  noApAch  noio5Ainn 
ttlop  oep  mo  puipcc  ^tAi]'  ^te  moitl 
ITlAp  pe^Aim  rA]\  m’Aip  Gpino. 

V)eip  mo  beAnnAccAin  Lac  piAp 
•dp  bpipce  mo  cpioe  im  cliAb 
"Oa  cceccmAó  ecc  oaIa  oAiii 
1]’  Ap  me  AO  5pAÓA  5<5'0''óeAl. 


THE  SAINT’S  FAREWELL  TO  IRELAND, 

How  rapid  the  speed  of  my  coracle  ; 

And  its  stern  turned  upon  Derry; 

I grieve  at  my  errand  o’er  the  noble  sea, 
Travelling  to  Alba  of  the  ravens. 

My  foot  in  my  sweet  little  coracle, 

My  sad  heart  still  bleeding ; 

Weak  is  the  man  that  cannot  lead  ; 

Totally  blind  are  all  the  ignorant. 

There  is  a grey  eye 

That  looks  back  upon  Erin  ; 

It  shall  not  see,  during  life, 

The  men  of  Erin,  nor  their  wives. 

My  vision  o’er  the  brine  I stretch. 

From  the  ample  oaken  planks  ; 

Large  is  the  tear  of  my  soft  grey  eye. 

When  I look  back  upon  Erin. 

Take  my  blessing  with  thee  to  the  West  ; 
Broken  is  my  heart  in  my  breast : 

Should  sudden  death  overtake  me. 

It  is  for  my  great  love  of  the  Gaedhil. 
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'Oaiiia-ó  Inn  -átbA  iiite 
O CA  A b]\oine  co  a bibe 
1lop  fe]'!'  bnnpA  Aic  coije 
-dccAm  AH  bA|\  cAerh  *001  ]\e. 


Were  the  tribute  of  all  Alba  mine, 
From  its  centre  to  its  border, 

I would  prefer  the  site  of  one  house 
In  the  middle  of  fair  Derry. 


1]'  Ai]\e  CA|\Ain)  “Oopie 
A]\a  peibe  ApA  jboine 
Sa]i  loniAcc  A Aingeb  pmo 
On  chino  co  poich  A]\oibe. 

Ay  Ai]\e  cA|\Aim  'Ooi]\e 
dk]\A  peibe  A]iA  jboine, 
b'A  bomÍAn  'o’Aingbib  rnbe 
Cec  •oiiibbe  im  OApibHib  X)oiHe. 

11lo  'Ooijie  mo  b^MHeccAn 

'mh’A]\AH  ACAp  m’ApAgbAn 

A "Oe  bi  pib  cuAp  A]\  niiti 
Ay  mAipcc  "oo  ni  a pAjiucchAX). 

InmAin  'OupmA^h  ip  "OAipe 
InniAin  IIac  boc  co  n^bAine 
InmAin  X)puim  ruAniA  a]'  mm  meAp, 
InmAin  SipTO  ip  CenAiTOAp. 


The  reason  I love  Derry  is. 

For  its  quietness,  for  its  purity. 

And  for  its  crowds  of  white  angels. 
From  the  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  reason  why  I love  Derry  is. 

For  its  quietness,  for  its  purity. 
Crowded  full  of  heaven’s  angels 
Is  every  leaf  of  the  oaks  of  Derry. 

My  Derry,  my  little  oak-grove. 

My  dwelling,  and  my  little  cell ; 

O eternal  God,  in  heaven  above. 
Woe  be  to  him  who  violates  it ! 

Beloved  are  Durrow,  and  Derry ; 
Beloved  is  Raphoe  in  purity ; 
Beloved  Drumhome  of  rich  fruits  ; 
Beloved  are  Swords,  and  Kells. 


Beloved  to  my  heart  also  in  the  West, 
Drumcliff,  at  Culcinne’s  strand  ; 

To  behold  the  fair  Loch  Feval, 

The  form  of  its  shores,  is  delightful. 

Delightful  is  that,  and  delightful 

The  salt  main  on  which  the  sea-gulls  cry. 
On  my  coming  from  Derry  afar  ; 

It  is  quiet,  and  it  is  delightful. 


InmAin  pop  ciAp  bem  C]nx)e 

'OpunncbiAb  Ag  cjiAij  Cinbciinoe 
TecAin  bocA  "l-'ebAib  pint) 

Cpuc  A cAbAt)  ip  Aoibint). 

Ip  Aoibint)  pin  pAp  Aoibint) 

b'Aipp^e  puAt)  A n^Aipicc  p'Aobint) 
Aj  cecc  OAiti  o "Ooiiie  a cein 
A]'  peib  é ACAp  ip  Aoibhint). 
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The  Dreamer. 


A wind  th.it  dies  on  the  nie.idow  lush. 

Trembling  stars  in  the  breathless  hush  ! — 

The  maiden’s  sleeping  face  doth  bloom 
A sad,  white  lily  in  the  gloom. 

Along  the  limpid  horizon 

The  first  gold  breathing  of  the  dawn  ! — 

A lovely  dawn  of  dreams  doth  creep 
Athwart  the  darkness  of  her  sleep. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  eaves 
A quiet  stir  of  lifted  leaves  ! — 

As  in  the  old,  beloved  days 
She  wandereth  by  happy  w.ays. 

With  half-awakened  twitterings 

The  sparrows  preen  their  folded  w'ings  ! — 

She  giveth  a “ forget-me-not  ” 

To  him  who  long  ago  forgot. 

In  the  birds’  house  of  emerald 
The  sun  is  weaving  webs  of  gold  ! — - 
He  never  coldly  went  apart, 

She  never  broke  her  passionate  heart. 

Across  the  meadow,  dewy-sweet, 

A wind  goes  wandering  on  light  feet ! — 

For  her  the  -wind  blows  soft  from  south : 

His  kiss  is  kind  upon  her  mouth. 

Pipeth  clear  from  the  orchard  close 
A thrush  in  her  bower  of  white  and  rose  !— 

She  waketh,  praying,  “ God  is  good 
With  visions  for  my  solitude.” 

For  full  delight  of  birds  and  flowers 
The  long  day  spins  its  golden  hours ! — 

She  serves  the  household  destinies: 

The  dream  is  happy  in  her  eyes. 

ALICE  Fuklong. 


jFrom  the  Celtic  past. 

n. — The  Death  Song  of  Dunbo. 


A STORY  OF  THE  HILL  OF  ALLEN. 

ANY  hundreds  of  years  ago,  in  the  land  of  Erin, 
Fergal,  son  of  Maeldune,  was  king  over  all  the 
North,  and  dwelt  in  the  .stone-walled  Palace 
of  Aileach,  not  far  from  the  famed  oak  grove 
of  Derry  Columcille.  Thence  Fergal  ruled  in  state  and 


power  over  his  own  tribe  of  the  Clan-Nial,  and  kept  in  his 
hostage  house  the  sons  of  many  kings,  and  .n  his  store  ])laces 
plunder  and  tribute  from  far  parts  of  tlie  island,  where  his 
right  as  monarch  was  peacefully  acknowledged,  'i'he  green 
hills  around  his  home  were  white  with  sheep  in  thousands; 
and  in  the  plain-lands  herds  of  kine  fattened,  and  in  the 
oakwoods  swine.  Yet  was  Fergal  not  content ; for  of  all 
this  wealth,  not  as  much  as  one  cow  or  sheep  or  golden 
torque  came  from  the  King  of  Leinster,  his  hereditary  foe. 
From  the  beginning  of  time  there  had  been  an  exceeding 
grim  hatred  between  the  men  of  Ulster  and  the  Lagenians, 
inasmuch  as  the  chief  treasure  in  the  Royal  house  of  Aileach 
was  held  to  be  a set  of  chessmen,  fashioned  and  cunningly 
carven  from  the  thigh  bones  of  certain  of  the  princes  of 
that  hated  tribe  who  had  fallen  in  war  by  the  hands  of  kings 
of  the  North. 

With  these  chessmen  Fergal  played  nightly  in  the  autumn 
tide,  till,  wearying  of  the  meixie  fray,  he  cast  the  board  and 
all  from  him,  vowing  that^ere  Christmastide  he  would  play 
a game  of  sterner  sort  in  the  battle-field,  with  Murrogh,  sc«i 
of  Bran,  who  ■ then  ruled  in  Leinster.  “ Since  there  is 
brought  no  tribute  thence,  we  will  go  and  take  it,”  he  said, 
and  straightway  calfed  a council  of  his  chief  i^rriors  and 
neighbourly  allies. 

Now,  it  was  past  Hallowtide,  and  the  chieftains  all  were 
weary  of  war,  and  cared  not  to  undertake  a hosting.  “ What 
mad  summons  is  this?”  they  said,  “to  fare  in  winter  time 
to  a far  field  of  danger,  when,  we  are  fain  to  sit  by  hearth 
in  hall  of  nights  and  listen  to  the  tales  of  bards  and  sweet 
songs  of  harper;  when  storm  rages  without  and  snow  is 
on  the  roof,  it  is  feasting  time ; we  will  not  go  to  battle 
till  after  Christmas ; nay,  till  the  opening  spring  make.?  our 
way  pleasant.” 

“Now,”  said  King  Fergal,  “I  cannot  brook  delay,  make 
a muster  of  your  tribes,  and  follow  me  south.  On  my 
royal  word,  ye  shall  not  want  for  harping  and  chanting  when 
we  camp  at  nights,  for  I have  sent  a swift  messenger  dowm 
to  the  woodlands  of  Muineachan,  where  dwells  the  sweetest 
singer  of  all  the  world.  Warriors  all,  take  heart,  I dO'  my 
behest  and  execute  vengeance  on  my  foes,  and  for  your 
pleasure  and  to  encourage  you  to  the  fray,  each  day  ye 
shall  hearken  to  a song  from  the  lips  of  Dunbo  !” 

Then  all  the  assembly  shouted  for  joy  till  the  oaken  roof 
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of  Aileach  rang  and  shields  clattered  where  they  hung  on 
the  wall.  “ We  go  to-  the  world’s  end  if  cheered  by  the 
chanting  of  Dunbo.” 

Now,  Dunbo  was  the  only  son  of  a widow,  a comely 
boy,  bright-faced  and  blue-eyed,  famed  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  for  his  ready  wit  and  skill  in  telling 
of  tales  and  plaiting  of  hair,  and  mending  of  spears  and 
weapons,  and  in  spite  of  his  youth  he  was  expert  in  tending 
of  wounds,  and  with  his  glad  looks  and  gay  jests  he  could 
cheer  soldiers  on  their  sick  beds  after  battle,  and  make 
them,  in  spite  of  mangled  limbs  and  burning  sores,  content 
to  be  where,  though  in  pain,  they  could  hear  the  voice  of 
that  swan-sweet  singer.  Therefore  was  it  that  all  the  coun- 
cil answered  as  one  man : “We  shall  go-  to  the  world’s  end 
if  cheered  by  the  chanting  of  Dunbo!” 

On  a later  day  a great  host  of  men  mustered  on  the  hill- 
side around  Aileach,  awaiting  the  king’s  coming  forth ; and 
when  at  length  he  came  and  stood  upon  the  walls  of  the 
royal  Dun  to  make  a battle  of  exhortation  he  was  hailed  by 
a mighty  shout,  and  then  silence  fell,  while  attentively  they 
hearkened  to  his  speaking;  but  the  king’s  words  were  few, 
for  by  his  side,  gaily  clad  in  a robe  of  scarlet  dye,  his  bright 
curls  circled  with  a golden  ring,  stood  the  clear-voiced  boy, 
Dunbo,  the  widow’s  son,  whose  fame  had  prevailed  on  the 
men  of  the  North  to  undertake  that  perilous  journey.  A 
hush  and  great  stillness  reigned  over  that  vast  assembly : 
you  might  have  heard  the  heather  rustle  and  the  gurgle  of 
a far-off  brook,  till,  filling  all  the  valley  with  high,  loud 
notes  of  most  sweet  melody,  the  voice  of  Dunbo  rang  out. 
First  he  sang  a hymn  to  the  glory  of  Columcille,  to  whose 
saintly  protection  his  rvidow  mother  had  in  her  parting 
prayer  commended  his  body  and  soul.  Afterwards  he 
chanted  a proud  and  stirring  battle-song,  inciting  all  that 
host  to  fight  bravely  for  the  glory  of  the  Clan-Nial,  remind- 
ing them  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  that 
since  the  days  of  Cormac  M'Art  and  Nial-naoi-gilla  the  sove- 
reign sway  had  pertained  to  princes  of  their  race.  At  the 
end  of  the  song  all  the  host  shouted,  and  smote  applauding 
with  swords  ujron  their  shields,  so  that  ‘he  noise  of  that 
clamour  echoed  over  the  hills  to  Derry,  where  the  holy 
monks  at  Columb’s  Church  in  the  wood  hearkened  in  won- 
der and  said  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  king  then  bade  farewell  to  his  lady-wife  and  mounted 
his  battle-steed.  Dunbo,  Avith  his  hand-harp  slung  behind 
him,  rode  on  a snow-white  palfrey  by  his  master’s  side,  to 
enliven  him  with  jests  and  tales ; the  host,  falling  into  rank, 
went  marching  behind,  and  from  the  , vails  of  Aileach 
crowded  women  wailed  farewell. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Finnian,  in  the  winter,  after  many  days 
of  weary  marching  in  wild  weather,  the  Northern  host  came 
to  the  Hill  of  Allen,  and  there  encamped,  erecting  for  the 


king  and  chieftains  a great  pavilion,  in  which  they  rested 
and  feasted,  whilst  soldiers  of  meaner  sort  sheltered  as  well 
as  they  could  under  banks  of  furze  bushes  or  groves  of  fir 
trees,  wrapping  themselves  warmly  in  great  cloaks  from  the 
biting  of  the  cold.  Many  then  repented,  but  too  late,  that 
they  had  come  on  that  perilous  enterprise,  and  feared  that 
they  would  never  return  to  the  North,  or  look  on  the  oaks 
of  Derry  Hill  in  life  again,  and  this  they  feared  too  truly. 

In  the  king’s  tents  all  were  as  yet  in  great  heart,  warm 
• with  drinking  and  emboldened  by  high  talk  of  former  deeds 
of  valour  that  they  had  accomplished.  Then  spake  Fergal, 
the  king,  son  of  Maeldune,  to  his  singing  boy,  “ Make  music 
for  us,  O Dunbo,  for  thou  art  the  best  minstrel  in  Erin  at 
pipes  and  at  harps,  and  at  poems  and  tales;  make  music 
for  us  now,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  give  battle  to  the  Leins- 
termen.” 

But  the  boy  answered  from  the  fireside,  where  he  sat 
weary  in  voice  and  limb,  and  sleepy-eyed,  moreover,  “ Mv 
lord  king,  I pray  thee  spare  me  this  night.  I have  chanted 
and  jested  to*  you  all  the  way,  and  harped  right  after  night 
at  each  encampment ; now  I am  weary  and  hoarse,  and 
would  fain  rest  a little.  To-morrow  after  the  battle  I shall 
chant  for  thee  right  clearly.” 

The  King  sighed  heavily,  and  all  around  were  suddenly 
saddened  as  by  a sense  of  coming  doom.  Dunbo,  Dunbo ! 
Promise  not  for  the  morrow.  Who  can  know  whether  thou 
wilt  then  be  alive  to  chant,  or  I to  listen.  Some  here  for 
certain  shall  be  far  from  the  sound  of  thy  singing,  for  in 
every  field  of  battle  some  are  fated  to  fall.  Sing  now,  I 
pray  thee.” 

“ My  lord,”  said  Dunbo  very  sorrowfully,  “ scarce  have  I 
voice  to  answer  or  to  plead  for  the  rest;  how,  then,  can  I 
sing  or  jest?  For  this  night,  I pray,  let  the  Royal  buffoon 
make  sport  for  ye ; to-morrow,  I pledge  ?nyself,  calling  holy 
Columb  to  witness,  I shall  sing  at  your  request.” 

With  that  his  head  bowed,  and  he  slept,  and  the  King, 
looking  at  the  golden  curls  that  shone  in  rhe  firelight,  and 
the  flushed,  weary  face,  took  pity  on  the  lad,  and  urged  him 
no  more.  So*  that  night  the  Royal  buffoon  pet  formed  his 
tricks,  and  outside  the  stars  shone  and  the  frost  hardened 
and  camp  fires  reddened,  while  the  King  and  his  warriors 
feasted  and  laughed  at  the  capers  of  the  jester,  and  on  a 
wolf-skin  outstretched  by  the  fire,  Dunbo  slumbered  to 
awaken  at  last  from  dreams  of  home  in  the  pale  winter 
dawn  of  the  day  of  battle. 

Then  arose  the  noise  of  a mighty  host  that  made  ready 
for  war,  and  across  the  plain,  now  lightly  covered  with  sno*w, 
came  Murrogh,  son  of  Bran,  leading  the  men  of  Leinster 
in  battle  array,  and  Dunbo  flung  his  cloak  from  him,  and 
laying  his  harp  aside,  girt  on  a sword  and  leaped  from  the 
pavilion  to  come  to  the  King’s  side,  where  be  abode 
through  all  the  fray  that  followed. 
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That  was  such  a battle  as  never  was  in  Erin  since  tlie 
world  began,  for  over  the  contending  hosts  of  a sudden  the 
sky  was  overspread,  and  the  sun  glimmered  and  shone  redly 
awhile  on  the  brass  and  iron  of  shield  and  si)ear,  ere  it  was 
blotted  out  by  the  shrouding  grey,  from  which  presently  the 
snow  came  down.  Then  a shrieking  wind  svvept  the  plain, 
and  the  snow  ran  level  along  the  blast,  against  the  faces  of 
the  Northern  men,  so  that  their  eyes  were  blinded  and  their 
hair  and  beards  clotted  with  snow,  and  their  ears  full 
thereof.  The  hail  whipped  them,  and  their  hands  frost-  • 
bitten  by  the  blast,  could  hardly  grip  the  hilt  of  their 
blades.  Then  through  the  snow  came  deadlier  showers  of 
hurtling  javelins  and  singing  arrows,  and  as  they  staggered 
blindly  and  strove  to  rally,  lo!  their  foes  were  oii  them  and 
smiting  wdth  blade  and  battle-axe. 

Blood  lay  in  pools,  and  blew  in  w’arm  showers  among  the 
cold  showers  of  the  snow,  and  cries  of  agony  and  death 
above  the  clashing  of  iron ; but  at  evening  all  was  still,  and 
the  sun,  glaring  ere  his  setting  through  a nft  in  the  clouds, 
showed  a field  on  w'hich  no  man  stirred,  for  the  host  of 
Leinster,  after  victory,  had  gone  away,  and  of  the  warriors 
who  had  marched  south  from  Aileach  all  lay  dead  and  cold, 
or  gasping  their  last  faint  breath  on  that  desperate  field. 

Fergal  lay  dead,  as  a true  king  should  in  hour  of  irre- 
trievable defeat,  and  by  his  side,  in  his  defence,  had  fallen 
the  singing  boy  Dunbo. 

Murrogh,  son  of  Bran,  King  of  the  Leinsternien,  feasted 
after  toil  of  battle  in  his  great  house  not  far-  from  the  field 
of  death.  Short  time  had  been  spent  in  burying  their  dead, 
for  there  were  few;  the  wounded  were  in  care  of  leeches 
and  women  folk,  with  priests  in  attendance  on  such  as  were 
hurt  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  But  in  the  King’s  house 
all  was  revelry.  Wine  and  mead  circled  in  great  metheis,  and 
each  warrior  had  sword  and  shield  at  hand  for  smiting  in 
applause  to  the  lay  of  the  bard  who,  while  the  King  feasted, 
sang  of  the  great  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  but  averred  that  in 
Ireland  there  had  not  been  a mightier  than  Muricgh  since 
the  days  when  Finn  and  Oscar  had  dwelt  on  this  same  Hill 
of  Allen,  in  Kildare. 

This  laud  so  pleased  the  King  that  he  called  the  bard 
unto  him,  saying  that  since  the  days  of  Oisin,  no  such  poet 
had  been  heard  of,  and  the  Queen,  ere  she  withdrew  her 
maidens,  filled  high  a golden  cup  and  gave  him  draught  and 
goblet  as  guerdon  of  his  chanting.  This  done,  she  went 
apart  to  her  bower,  and  the  revelry  was  louder,  and  warriors 
being  flushed  with  wine  waxed  boastful  of  the  deeds  of 
bravery  they  had  that  day  performed. 

Louder  than  any  was  heard  the  voice  of  one  Begalach, 
a man  of  Munster,  who  dared  boast  that  not  even  the  King 
had  slain  so  many  as  he,  whereat  Murrogh  frow'ned  and 
mused  how  best  to  tame  this  boaster’s  pride. 


Of  a sudden  a cold  wind  swung  back  l!\e  door  of  the 

palace,  and  all  the  torch  flames  flickered,  and  the  revellers 
shuddered  at  the  sound  that  came  through  the  open  door 
of  howling  wolves  that  preyed  u[)on  dead  men  whom  their 
hands  had  slain.  Some  angry  ghost  they  feared  had  flung 
ojK’n  the  door,  with  cold  breath  chilling  their  cheeks  and 
blowing  blue  the  torchlights.  King  Murrogh,  smiling 
turned  on  Begalach  : “ Thou  wert  brave  enough,  I warrant, 
when  thy  foes  stood  on  the  battlefield  to-day,  but  wilt  thou 
go  now  across  the  plain  and  look  upon  their  white  faces  and 
goiy  wounds.  Go'  prov'e  the  courage  that  thou  hast  boasted 
of  as  exceeding  mine,  and  bring  me  as  jrroof  of  thy  going 
a trophy  head  from  among  the  slain  and  set  it  hete  on  the 
banquet  board!” 

Begalach  arose,  and  though  reeling  somewhat,  strode 
forth  bravely,  vaunting  that  he  feared  no  Northern  man 
alive  nor  dead,  nor  any  bean-sidhe  that  ever  wailed  upon 
the  wind. 

The  snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  and  w'as  crisped  by  a hard 
frost.  Into'  a clear  sky  the  moon  had  mounted.  Grim  was 
the  field,  I ween,  on  wLich  it  shone.  Here  w'ere  pools,  or 
patches,  rather,  of  stiffened  blood,  frozen  among  the  snow, 
severed  heads  held  by  the  hair  in  the  ice  of  these  horrible 
pools,  shorn  locks  of  hair  rooted  as  it  were  by  the  frost, 
shivering  like  thin  grass  in  the  wind  of  winter,  ff'he  eyes 
of  the  dead  glared  at  the  moonlit  heaven  with  tortured 
gaze,  and  Begalach,  perforce,  stepped  warily,  to  avoid  the 
crunching  bones  or  mangled  limbs  of  the  slain,  and  held 
his  sword  bare  to  ward  off  wolves  that  prowled  there  in 
flocks;  but  they  took  no  heed  of  him,  being  busied  with 
other  prey. 

Of  a sudden,  from  that  horrible  slaughter-plain  to  the  sil- 
ver blue  of  the  heaven,  mounted  a melody,  clear  as  a lark’s 
song,  from  the  voice  of  some  singer  un.seen.  Begalach 
stopped  to  hearken,  and  now  his  heart  was  gladdened  with 
the  rapture  of  the  song  that  was  chanted,  as  suddenly  vvas 
he  melted  with  sorrow  by  the  unutterable,  meaning  sad- 
ness that  thrilled  in  that  mournful  plaint.  The  woh^es 
ceased  from  feasting,  and  sat  in  flocks  to  hearken,  and 
from  the  shadow  of  a neighbouring  wood  owls  winged 
silently  forth  tow'ards  the  bank  of  a brook,  led,  a.s  if  by  en- 
chantment, by  that  angelic  strain.  Begalach,  following 
their  flight,  came  soon  among  the  brambles  that  overhung 
the  frozen  stream,  and  there  saw  a sight  tnat  moved  him 
with  wonder  and  with  fear.  Among  the  thorns  overhang- 
ing the  stream,  as  it  were,  like  fruit  upon  llie  bough,  hung 
by  its  tangled  golden  curls  the  head  of  a boy.  The  blue 
eyes  were  yet  wide  ojjen,  the  cheeks  red  as  apples,  and  from 
the  parted  lips  came  that  sweet  singing.  Legalach  in  de- 
light at  the  music  soon  forgot  his  first  horror,  and  sat  on 
the  icy  bank  long  time  to  hearken,  while  above  him  in  rows 
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the  wolves  crouched,  and  on  the  bare  trees  auiong  the 
icicles  were  the  owls,  A\dth  round  eyes  glowing  like  live 
coals  in  the  blackness  of  the  wood.  Moreover,  all  the 
fairy  folk,  that  dwell  in  old  raths  and  hillocks,  came  flocking 
forth,  with  their  fairy  pipers  and  harpers,  and  made  music 
to  the  song  of  the  singer,  and  danced  upon  the  moonlit 
snow. 

Begalach,  forgetting  all  fear,  at  length  cried  alcud  in  an 
ecstacy  of  admiration,  “ What  is  thy  name,  O sweetly  sing- 
ing head,  and  what  part  of  Erin  has  the  gloiw  of  thy  birth 
tO'  boast  of?” 

“I  was  the  singing  boy  of  Fergal,  King  of  Aiieach.  My 
name  is  Dunbo.”  Thus  spake  the  head,  fixing  those  blue 
eyes  on  the  questioner.  “ I was  weary  last  night,  when  at 
the  feast  he  required  me  to  sing,  and  by  intercession  of 
holy  Columbcille  it  has  been  granted  me  tO'  sing  instead  to- 
night, and  my  master  to  listen  where  he  lies,  be  and  all  his 
chieftains,  for  their  souls  have  come  back  into  their  slain 
bodies,  and  though  they  move  not  at  all,  yet  are  they 
happy  lying  in  their  gore  and  listening  to  my  melody.” 

“ I wonder  not  at  that,”  said  Begalach,  “ for,  in  sooth, 
such  singing  I have  never  heard.”  Whereat,  without  ask- 
ing leave,  he  took  that  head  by  the  curls  from  the  thorns 
where  it  hung,  and  leaped  along  the  plain.  “ 1 was  sent 
for  a trophy  head  from  the  battlefield,  and  here  I have  such 
an  one  as  never  was  seen !” 

He  ran  swiftly  as  he  could  among  the  slain  men  over  the 
snow,  and  as  he  ran  from  the  head  swinging  in  his  hand, 
as  smoke  of  incense  from  a censer,  the  sweet  volume  of 
sound  mounted  up.  After  him  raced  wolves  in  flocks,  and 
the  fairy  folk,  with  their  harpers  and  pipers  in  multitudes, 
and  the  air  was  thick  with  winged  owls  that  followed  till  he 
came  to  the  door  of  MiuTogh’s  house  nigh  to  the  Hill  of 
Allen.  The  light  from  the  open  door  flared  redly  on  the 
snow  as  he  leaped  among  them  all  and  set  upon  the  King’s 
brazen  dish  that  wondrous  head. 

At  sight  of  those  open  eyes  and  lively  beaming  cheeks 
of  rosy  hue  many  strong  men  shrieked  aloud  and  the  King 
paled  with  fear. 

“ Ha !”  laughed  Begalach,  “ did  I boast  too  highly  of  my 
courage  being  as  great  as  yours,  my  lord  king?”  Then  to 
the  head  he  spoke,  for  it  was  silent  awhile.  “ Continue 
thy  song,  I pray  thee,  swan-sweet  singer  from  the  North.” 

“ Open  the  door  of  the  house,  that  I may  look  unto  the 
battlefield  and  chant  loudly  for  my  dear  lord  that  is  dead ! 
Of  these  revellers  I reck  not!” 

It  was  done  as  he  I'equested,  and  all  maiwelled  as  the 
silver  clear  voice  welled  out  louder  than  ever,  chanting  the 
gloiy  of  the  Clan-Nial  in  hearing  of  these  their  foes,  and 
hymning  the  praise  of  holy  Columb,  by  whose  intercession 
this  miracle  was. 

At  length,  at  the  very  hour  of  the  dawning,  suddenly  in 


the  midst  of  a lark-like  thrill,  the  song  ceased,  the  colour  of 
life  faded  from  the  cheeks  and  lips,  and  the  head  rolled 
over  on  the  platter;  at  which  the  whole  company  wailed 
and  wept  aloud,  beating  their  breasts  and  dropping  tears  in 
the  wine  cups  as  they  bent  sobbing  over  the  beard,  and 
without  the  wolves  set  up  a wild  howling,  and  the  fairy  folk, 
that  had  piped  even  till  then,  fled  of  a sudden  to  their 
homes  under  rath  and  hillock. 

At  such  clamour  the  soldiery  and  people  of  the  country, 
• in  affright,  came  hastily  to  the  door  of  che  King’s  house, 
and,  witnessing  such  outburst  of  grief,  demanded  if,  haply, 
Murrogh,  son  of  Bran,  had  died.  Whereat  the  King  arose 
and  spoke  thickly  through  his  sobs  : “ Nay,  good  people 
all,  I live,  as  you  see;  but  alas,  alas!  Oh,  woe  is  me  to 
have  so  grievously  triumphed!  What  joy  can  I have  of -a 
battle  wherein  perished  this  sweet-lipped  singer.  Would 
that  I were  indeed  dead,  like  Fergal  and  his  host,  who  will 
doubtless  hearken  to  thee  in  paradise.  Good  people  all, 
go  and  leave  us  to  our  gi'ief.  We  have  slain  the  land’s  best 
singing  boy!  Alas,  alas,  we  have  slain  Dunbo!” 

And  so  for  three  days  and  three  nights  they  mourned 
him,  and  had  little  joy  of  that  great  victory.  Thus  was  the 
death  of  Fergal  revenged,  by  the  power  of  holy  Columb, 
through  the  sweet-singing  lips  of  Dunbo,  the  wridow’s  son. 

Iris  Olkyrn. 


Awake,  Brave  Hearts ! 


Is  Irish  valour  gone  for  aye? 

Are  all  our  dreams  of  glory  fled? 

Are  we  to  mourn  from  day  to  day. 

While  other  nations  onward  tread? 

Awake,  brave  hearts  ! awake  once  more  ! 

Ere  the  last  ray  of  hope  expires. 

And  raise  aloft  as  oft  before 

The  emblem  of  your  noble  sires. 

They  speak  of  England’s  warriors  old. 

Of  mighty  deeds  o’er  flood  and  field  ; 

Had  not  the  sword  of  Brian  the  bold 
Twice  made  the  recreant  tyrant  yield  ? 

Yes,  Irish  valour  still  lives  on — 

While  one  stands  peerless  and  alone ; 

England  may  boast  her  Wellington, 

While  Ireland  boasts  her  noble  Tone. 

In  many  a bloody  field  of  France 
The  sword  of  Irish  valour  shone — 

When  Clare  had  bade  his  men  advance. 

The  bold  Brigade  came  thundering  on. 

Then  had  the  soul  of  valour  flown 
And  spread  its  eagle  plumes  on  high, 

As  if  a hurricane  had  blown — 

They  swept  the  plains  of  Fontenov. 

Oh  ! fan  the  fire  of  former  days, 

And  strike  a blow  for  freedom’s  cause  ; 

Sear  not  the  ruthless  tyrant’s  gaze. 

But  spurn  the  proud  usurper’s  laws. 

Denis  J.  . Moynihan,  Cork. 
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The  Irish  in  Mexico. 


RUE  to  their  history  the  world  over,  they  have  left 
here  the  imprint  of  their  genius,  their  valour,  and 
T their  enterprise. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  and  space  to  go  into  de- 
tails or  mention  many  names,  therefore  I will  confine  myself 
to  a few  of  the  leading  spirits  of  Irish  origin  who  have  pre- 
eminently distinginshed  themselves  in  their  resjTective  fields 


of  action. 

Commencing  with  that  renowned  sage,  scholar,  states- 
man and  soldier,  Conde  Juan  O’Donoju  (Count  John 
O’Donahue),  the  last  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys,  who  came  to 
Mexico  during  the  summer  of  1820,  when  the  Spanish  hold 
on  this  “ New  Spain  ” was  even  more  precarious  than  that 
which  they  now  have  on  Cuba. 

Don  Juan,  as  he  was  affectionately  called  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  being  a statesman  by  adoption  and  a soldier 
by  nature,  did  not  require  much  time  to  realize  that  “New 
Spain  ” was  practically  lost  to  the  mother  country. 

However,  before  Don  Juan  had  an  opportunity  to  gather 
up  the  tangled  threads  of  affairs,  as  they  existed  on  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  approached  by  an  ex-colonel  of  the  Spanish 
Army,  named  Agustin  Iturbide,  a native  of  Valladolid,  now 
Morelia,  and  the  capital  of  the  present  State  of  Michoacan. 
Iturbide  was  the  son  of  Spanish  parents,  and  had  attained 
to  the  enviable  position  of  colonel  of  the  Queen’s  Regi- 
ment of  Celaya,  but  he  had  been  cashiered  íiom  the  army 
about  a year  before  Viceroy  Donahue’s  arrival.  This  man 
approached  O’Donahue  with  a very  plausible  plan  of  cam- 
paign which  he  proposed  • to  carry  out  against  the  rebels 
if  placed  in  command  of  the  army  operating  in  the  south, 
that  is  to  say,  the  States  of  Guerrero  and  Oaxaca.  He  had 
already  prepared  his  own  regiment  for  his  purpose,  and  in- 
directly had  tampered  with  the  majority  of  the  officers  of 
the  Spanish  army  stationed  in  the  south,  and  while  he  was 
negotiating  with  O’Donahue  he  was  also  in  full  accord  with 
the  commanders  of  the  rebel  forces  in  his  department,  so 
that  as  soon  as  he  assumed  command  the  '.wo  forces  joined 
together  and  made  common  cause  against  Spanish  Yule,  and, 
of  course,  succeeded  in  their  purpose,  which  resulted  in 
the  treaty  of  Cordoba,  dated  June  21,  1821. 

The  Spanish  Government,  true  to  its  traditions  and  prin- 
ciples (like  that  Christian  nation  on  the  other  side  of  St. 
George’s  Channel),  disavowed  and  rejected  the  treaty,  and 
heaped  indignities  and  disgrace  upon  Don  Juan  on  his  re- 
turn to  Spain.  Although  by  his  sagacity  and  statesmanship 
he  had  secured  the  best  conditions  possible  for  the  Spanish 
Crown,  viz. — the  adoption  of  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain  to 
be  ruled  by  a prince  of  the  Royal  Family^ — his  treaty  was 
rendered  invalid,  and  Iturbide  went  into  the  monarchial 
business  on  his  own  account  by  having  himself  declared 
Emperor  of  Mexico  the  22nd  day  of  May,  1822.  But  the 


pinchbeck  empire  was  a short-lived  one,  for  he  was  ne 
throned  and  a Re|iublic  declared  in  the  following  October. 

Iturbide  was  banished  with  a pension  of  $24,000  (twenty- 
four  thousand  dollars)  a year,  and  a .sentence  of  death  hang- 
ing over  him  if  ever  he  set  foot  on  Mexican  soil  again.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  returned,  and  was  shot  in  the  .State  of 
Tamaulipas. 

The  next  Irishman  of  note  that  I now  ecall  was  the  gal- 
lant Lieutenant  O’Brien,  of  the  United  States  army  of  in- 
vasion, under  Zachary  Taylor,  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
35  miles  south  of  Saltillo. 

Taylor  had  about  4,000  men  on  his  side,  and  Santa  Anna, 
of  the  Mexican  Army,  had  32,000  men  all  told.  The  for- 
mer took  up  his  position  on  a high  mesa  or  ui)land,  which 
was  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a deep  ravine. 

Of  course,  the  disparity  in  numbers  of  8 10  i precluded 
the  practicability  of  the  American  forces  having  a chance 
in  an  open  field,  hence  old  “ Rough  and  Ready,”  as  Taylor 
was  called,  prepared  to  fight  it  out,  retreat  being  impossible, 
and  it  was  a matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Americans,  the 
latter  being  completely  surrounded  and  giving  way  very 
slowly  at  one  point  about  four  p.m.  on  the  day  of  battle. 

Lieutenant  O’Brien  was  in  command  of  a section  of  light 
Napoleon  guns  of  about  2)4  inch  bore;  his  infantry  were 
being  gradually  driven  back,  and  the  Mexicans  were  gain- 
ing a footing  on  the  mesa.  O’Brien  had  only  five  men  left 
out  of  thirty,  his  ammunition  was  almost  spent,  yet  he  actu- 
ally seemed  to  multiply  himself  into  twenty  men.  He  loaded 
his  little  guns  to  the  muzzle  with  the  coarse  gravel  of  which 
the  mesa  was  comprised,  and  pumped  rock  into  the  Mexi- 
cans in  a manner  that  at  first  surprised  them,  then  checked 
them.  Another  volley  scattered  them  like  chaff  before  the 
wind.  Then,  fleeing  for  their  lives,  with  terror  and  in  utter 
disorder,  their  disappearance  might  be  compared  to  the 
flight  of  the  English  redcoats  from  the  brave  New  England 
Yankees  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  when  they  fled  so  fast 
that  they  ran  fifteen  miles  in  forty-five  minutes. 

When  the  American  army  realised  what  had  happened 
they  pursued  and  cut  down  hundreds  of  the  flying  foe.  Some 
may  infer  that  O’Brien  exceeded  his  duty,  but  the  gallant 
Irishman  was  there  to  stay,  and  stay  he  did,  and  by  his 
brave  stand  saved  the  entire  command,  for  the  Mexicans 
never  take  any  prisoners,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
butcher  their  foes  than  to  feed  them. 

General  Phil  Kearney  is  our  next  great  Irishman  in 
Mexico,  the  hero  of  Cerro  Gordo  and  Moleno  del  Rey,  and 
the  first  to  enter  the  city  and  raise  Old  Gloiy  over  the  halls 
of  the  Montezumas. 

At  Cerro  Gordo  he  was  shot  through  the  lungs  and  left 
on  the  field  for  dead,  but  a Mexican  surgeon  came  along 
and  derisively  passed  a silk  handkerchief  clear  through  his 
lungs  and  body,  which  action  virtually  saved  his  life.  When 
the  Americans  charged  over  that  part  of  the  field  again  he 
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was  picked  up  and  cared  for,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
he  actually  fell  inside  of  the  Mexican  line  of  battle. 

He  also  lost  an  arm  at  Perote,  and  because  of  his  dare- 
devil recklessness  was  thereafter  known  among  the  Mexicans 
as  “ El  Diablo  Manco  ” (the  one-armed  devil). 

General  Shields,  the  hero  of  Chapultepec,  who,  though 
mortally  wounded  in  the  arm,  ignored  the  pleading  of  his 
entire  staff  and  ?taif-surgeon,  and  refused  to  retire  from  the 
field,  comes  after  “Fighting  Phil.”  No  persuasion  what- 
ever could  induce  this  gallant  son  of  Erin  to  leave  his  com- 
mand or  quit  the  field  until  he  had  hauled  down  the  Mexi- 
can flag  and  floated  the  Stars  and  .Stripes  of  his  adopted 
country  high  o’er  the  castle  of  Chapultepec,  «a.ying  he  him- 
self would  haul  down  the  ensign  of  the  enemy  and  hoist 
“ Old  Glory  ” if  it  should  be  the  last  act  of  his  life. 

Shields  was  a remarkable  man  in  many  respects.  He 
went  to  Bunker  Hill,  Illinois,  when  a young  man  and  learned 
the  printer’s  trade,  studied  law,  practised  Avith  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  raised  a company  of  Volun- 
teers for  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  made  Acting-Brigadier- 
General  before  the  close;  was  elected  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  United  States  Senator  from 
the  same  State,  and,  strange  tO'  say,  occupied  the  same 
places  of  honour  for  the  .State  of  Missouri.  He  was  the 
only  Union  General  that  ever  drove  back  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  in  the  open  field,  and  after  whipping  Ihe  invincible 
Jackson  at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Virginia,  in  1863,  he 
never  (for  some  reason  unknown  to  the  writer)  drew  his 
sword  again  in  defence  of  his  adopted  country. 

He  died  in  Carrollton,  Missouri,  a few  vears  ago,  very 
poor  indeed,  a broken-hearted  man,  .shamefully  neglected  by 
the  great  Government  he  had  served  so  honourably  and 
heroically,  but  beloved  and  regretted  by  all  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  him. 

It  would  require  pages  to  enumerate  the  number  of  suc- 
cessful Irishmen  in  the  commercial,  banking,  mining,  and 
other  peaceful  walks  of  Hfe  in  this  City  of  Mexico. 

The  Milmos  of  Monterey  and  Nuevo  Laredo,  Purcell  01 
Saltillo,  MacManus  of  Chihuahua,  the  MacCormacks  of 
Queretaro,  O’Farrills  of  Puebla,  Sanitago  Murray  of  More- 
lia, M'Avoy  fhe  coffee  king  of  Chiapas,  and  many  others, 
all  a credit  to  their  nationality  because  of  their  probity  and 
intelligence. 

Don  Patricio  Milmo  of  Monterey  and  Don  Guillermo  Pur- 
cell of  Saltillo  possess  records  and  reputations  any  race  or 
people  may  well  and  justly  be  proud  of.  The  latter  bids 
fair  to  become  the  Jay  Gould  of  Mexico.  He  is  now  build- 
ing a railroad  on  his  own  account  from  Saltillo  to  Sierra 
Mojada,  a distance  of  ninety  miles.  He  has  made  and  lost 
several  fortunes,  up  in  the  seven  figures,  several  times,  and 
now  his  fortune,  it  is  safe  tO'  say,  will  require  eight  figures  to 
cover  it.  Don  Patricio  is  one  of  the  leading  banlcers  in  the 
Republic. 


“ Whether  we  look  to  the  Senate  or  the  Bar  for  the  golden 
flow  of  eloquence  and  learning,  to  the  shrine  of  the  muses 
for  the  most  beautiful  and  tender  expressions  of  thought 
and  feeling,  or  to  the  pages  of  history  for  Ihe  bravest  and 
best  heroes,  we  find  the  children  of  ‘ Old  Erin ' are  always 
pre-eminently  conspicuous.” 

Thomas  Concannon. 


Souvenirs  of  ’98. 

‘1’  N our  March  number  the  Rev.  James  O’Laverty,  P.P., 
M.R.I.A.,  Holywood,  gave  us  an  interesting  description  of 
I the  home  of  William  Putnam  M'Cabe,  at  Vicinage,  on  the 
y Antrim  Road.  He  also  referred  to  a prayer-book  which  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  late,  Mrs.  Maguire,  of 
Castle  Street,  Belfast,  from  which  prayers  were  read  for  the  four 
men  of  tlie  Monaghan  Militia — Owen  M'Kenna,  Peter  M'Kenna, 
Peter  M‘Carron,  and  Daniel  Gillam — who  were  executed  at  Blaris 
on  the  i6th  May,  1797.  Father  O’Laverty  expressed  a fear  that 
the  old  prayer-book  had  been  lost  or  destroyed,  but  we. have  dis- 
covered since  that  it  is  intact  and  carefully  preserved  in  the  family 
of  Miss  Griffith,  of  North  Street,  a niece  of  Mrs.  Maguire’s,  and 
sister  of  the  late  John  Griffith,  whose  reputation  as  a sterling  Na- 
tionalist and  cultured  gentleman  will  long,  we  trust,  be  remem- 
bered in  his  native  city.  Through  Miss  Griffith’s  courtesy,  we 
h.ave  been  ])ermitted  to  examine  the  prayer-book.  It  is  strongly 
bound  in  calf,  and  was  printed  in  1739  by  Peter  Wogan,  23,  Old 
• Bridge,  Dublin.  Its  title  is  the  “ Pious  Christian.”  On  the 
front  page  is  a picture  of  the  Resurrection,  and  there  are  several 
other  wood-cuts  scattered  throughout  the  volume.  On  the  first 
fly-leaf  is  the  following  inscription: — “This  Book  accompanied 
the  four  men  who  were  shot  at  the  Camp  on  their  last  journey, 
together  with  the  Rev.  Peter  Cassidv.”  The  same  inscription  is 
reproduced  on  the  last  page  as  well.  The  Rev.  Peter  Cassidy  here 
mentioned  is  said  to  have  been  a curate  of  old  Saint  Mary’s,  Bel- 
fast. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BALLYNAHINCH. 

To  the  Editor  “ Shan  Van  Vocht.” — I heard  the  subjoined  bal- 
lad sung  in  the  street  of  Ballynahinch  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century.  The  poet  seems  to  have  taken  all  a poet’s  license  in 
regard  to  facts  and  other  things. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Ballymena.  A.  MacMuli.an,  P.P. 

O ! were  you  at  the  Battle  of  Ballynahinch, 

Where  the  country  arose  to  prove  its  defence. 

Where  the  country  arose  to  prove  their  overthrow 
When  commanded  by  that  hero  called  General  Monroe. 

My  name  is  George  Cloakey,  my  age  is  nineteen. 

In  many  a battle  and  scrimmage  I have  been  ; 

In  many  a battle  I did  undergo 

When  commanded  by  that  hero  called  General  Monroe. 

Monroe  took  the  mountain,  his  men  took  the  field. 

We  swore  to  these  tyrants  we  never  would  yield. 

We  fought  them  four  hours,  beat  them  to  and  fro. 

When  commanded  by  that  hero  called  General  Monroe. 

Monroe  being  wearied,  and  wanting  to  sleep, 

Gave  a woman  ten  guineas  his  secret  to  keep ; 

When  she  got  the  money  the  devil  tempt’d  her  so, 

She  sent  for  the  army  and  surrounded  ilonroe. 

O ! the  army  came  and  surrounded  him  all ; 

He  thought  to  escape,  but  could  not  at  all. 

So  they  marched  him  to  Lisburn,  without  more  delay. 

And  put  his  head  on  a pillar  that  very  same  day. 

Then  in  came  his  sister,  well  clothed  in  green. 

With  a sword  by  her  side,  both  long,  sharp,  and  keen ; 

She  gave  him  three  cheers,  and  away  she  did  go, 

Saying,  “ I’ll  have  revenge  for  my  brother  Monroe.” 

It’s  when  he  was  taken  and  brought  to  the  tree — 

“ Earewell  to  my  comrades,  wherever  they  be  , 

There’s  nothing  does  grieve  me  but  parting  them  so.” 

May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  General  Monroe, 
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MEMOIR  OF 

HENRY  JOY  M‘CRACKEN. 

By  the  Late  R.  R.  Madden,  M,D., 

Author  of  “ The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United 
Irishmen,"  &c. 

HIS  EXECUTION. 

MARY  m'CRACKEN’S  NARRATIVE. 

mV  poor  brother  seemed  to  be  astonished  at  the  an- 
nouncement; indeed,  he  well  might  be  at  the 
▼ shortness  of  the  time  allotted  to  him ; but  seeing 
me  falling  to  the  ground,  he  sprang  forward  and  caught  me. 

I did  not,  however,  lose  consciousness,  but  felt  a strange 
sort  of  comp)osure,  and  in  this  state  of  mind  I continued 
during  the  day. 

I knew  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
last  moments  of  my  brother’s  life,  and  I endeavoured  to 
contribute  to  render  them  worthy  of  his  whole  career.  We 
conversed  as  calmly  as  we  had  ever  done.  I asked  him  if 
there  was  anything  in  particular  that  he  desired  to  have 
done.  He  said— “ I wish  you  to  write  to  Russell,  inform 
him  of  my  death,  and  tell  him  that  I have  done  my  duty ; 
tell  him,  also,  that  the  aspersions  which  were  cast  on  Tom 
Richardson  by  his  fellow-prisoners  were  false,  and  as  I knew 
him  well ; my  testimony,  I trust,  will  be  sufficient  proof  of 
his  innocence.”  “Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  me  to 
do  ?”  I asked.  “ No,”  he  replied,  hesitatingly,  but  from  his 
look  I judged  there  was  something  occupying  his  thoughts 
which  he  did  not  \rish  to  mention.  What  was  then  stirring 
in  his  mind  flashed  on  mine  like  lightning,  and  vanished  at 
the  moment,  but  subsequent  circumstances  recalled  it,  and 
the  cause  of  his  anxiety  became  a source  of  comfort  to  me 
and  the  means  of  fulfilling  a duty  to  his  memory.  He  said 
he  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Kelbume,  who  was  our  clergy- 
man. I told  him  I feared  that  Mr.  Kelbume  would  be  unr 
able  to  come,  but  if  he  wished  to  see  a clergyman,  Dr.  Dick- 
son was  there  then,  and  would  come  to  him  immediately. 
He  replied  he  would  rather  have  Mr.  Kelbume,  as  it  would 
gratify  his  father  and  mother.  He,  of  course,  was  sent  for, 
but  being  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness  it  was  a consider- 
able time  before  he  made  his  appearance.  In  the  mean- 
time, Dr.  Dickson  was  brought  to  him;  they  retired  to  the 
far  end  of  the  room,  when  I observed  Dr.  Dickson  take 
out  his  pocket-book  and  write  something  in  it.  He  after- 
wards said  that  he  never  met  with  any  person  whose  mind 
was  better  prepared  to  meet  death.  Mr.  Kelbume  soon  ar- 
rived, and  when  he  did  he  burst  out  crpng,  and  said — “ Oh, 
Harry,  you  did  not  know  how  much  I loved  you.”  After 
some  time  Mr.  Kelbume  endeavoured  to  assume  composure, 
and,  turning  to  Fox,  said,  “ I hope.  Major,  you  will  take 
care  of  the  arms  I sent  you ; the  gun  was  a fowling-piece  of 


my  father’s,  for  which  I have  a great  regard,  and  would  be 
sorry  to  lose  it”  Harry,  perceiving  the  effort  at  appearing 
more  unconcerned  than  he  really  was,  looked  at  Dr.  Dick- 
son and  smiled.  Mr.  Kelbume  knelt  down,  as  I believe  did 
all  present,  and  joined  in  prayer.  He  soon  afterwards  re- 
tired, and  wished  me  to  accompany.  I refused  to  do  so, 
and  remained  on  in  conversation  with  my  poor  brother. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  day  Harry  and  I had  con- 
versed with  tranquility  on  the  subject  of  his  death.  We 
had  been  brought  up  in  a firm  conviction  of  an  all-wise 
and  overruling  Providence,  and  of  the  duty  of  entire  resigna- 
tion to  the  Divine  will.  I remarked  that  his  death  was  as 
much  a dispensation  of  Providence  as  if  it  had  happened  in 
the  common  course  of  nature,  to  which  he  assented.  He 
told  me  there  had  been  much  perjury  on  his  trial,  but  that 
the  truth  w’ould  have  answered  the  same  purpose. 

After  the  clergymen  were  gone  I asked  for  a pair  of  scis- 
sors, that  I might  take  off  some  of  his  hair.  A young  officer 
who  was  on  guard  went  out  of  the  room  and  brought  a pair 
of  scissors,  but  hesitated  to  trust  them  into  my  hand,  when 
I asked  him  indignantly  if  he  thought  I meant  to  hurt  my 
brother.  He  then  gave  them  to  me,  and  I cut  off  some  of 
Harry’s  hair,  which  curled  round  his  neck,  and  folded  it  up 
in  paper.  Major  Fox  at  that  moment  entered  the  room,  and 
desired  me  to  give  it  to  him,  as  “toO'  much  use,”  he  said, 
“had  already  been  made  of  such  things.”  I refused,  saying 
I would  only  part  with  it  in  death,  when  my  dear  brother 
said,  “ Oh ! Mary,  give  it  to  him ; of  what  value  is  it  ?”  I 
felt  that  its  possession  would  be  a mere  gratification  to  me, 
and  not  wishing  to  discompose  him  by  the  contest,  I gave 
it  up  to  Major  Fox. 

The  time  allowed  him  was  now  expired ; he  had  hoped 
for  a few  days,  that  he  might  give  his  friends  an  account  of 
all  the  late  events  in  which  he  had  taken  a part.  About 
five  o’clock  in  the  evening  he  was  ordered  to  the  place  of 
execution,  the  old  market-house,  the  ground  of  which  had 
been  given  to  the  town  by  his  great-great-grandfather.  I 
took  his  arm,  and  we  walked  together  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, where  I was  told  it  was  the  General’s  orders  I should 
leave  him,  which  I peremptorily  refused.  Harry  begged  I 
would  go.  Clasping  my  hands  around  him  (I  did  not  weep 
till  then),  I said  I could  bear  anything  but  leaving  him. 
Three  times  he  kissed  me,  and  entreated  I would  go,  and 
looking  round  to  recognise  some  friend  to  put  me  in  charge 
of,  he  beckoned  to  a Mr.  Boyd,  and  said,  “ He  will  take 
charge  of  you.”  Mr.  Boyd  stepped  forward,  and  fearing  any 
further  refusal  would  disturb  the  last  moments  of  my  dearest 
brother,  I suffered  myself  to  be  led  away.  Mr.  Boyd  en- 
deavoured to  give  me  comfort,  and  I felt  there  still  was 
comfort  in  the  hope  he  gave  me  that  we  should  meet  In 
heaven.  Mr.  Armstrong,  a friend  of  our  family,  came  for- 
ward, took  me  from  Mr.  Boyd,  and  conducted  me  home. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Appeal  to  the  Women  of  Ireland. 

N organisation  is  in  course  of  formation  in  which 
the  women  of  Ireland  will  unite  to  do  their  part 
in  honouring  the  martyrs  of  ’98.  The  preliminary 
circular  has  the  signatures  of  the  following: — Mrs,  B. 


Office.3  {pro  tern) — 

65,  GREAT  GEORGE’S  STREET,  BELFAST. 


Subscriptions — 1/3  Half-yearly  ; 2/6  Yearly. 

Agents'  Orders  to  he  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  Anna 
Johnston;  Literary  matter  to  the  Editor. 


To  the  Dead  of  ’98. 


God  rest  you,  rest  you,  rest  you,  Ireland's  dead  ! 

Peace  be  upon  you  shed, 

Peace  from  the  Mercy  of  the  Crucihed, 

You,  who  for  Ireland  died  ! 

Soft  fall  on  you  the  dews  and  gentle  airs 
Of  interceding  prayers. 

From  lowly  cabins  of  the  ancient  land. 

Yours  yet,  O Sacred  Band! 

God  rest  you,  rest  you,  for  the  fight  you  fought. 
Was  His,  the  end  you  sought. 

His  : from  His  altar  fires  you  took  your  flame. 
Calling  upon  His  name. 
Triumphantly  you  gave  yourselves  to  death  : 

And  your  last  breath 

Was  one  last  sigh  for  Ireland,  sigh  to  Him, 

As  the  loved  land  grew  dim. 


And  you,  holy  and  martyr  souls  I you  pray 
In  the  same  faith  this  day  ; 

From  forth  your  dwelling  beyond  sun  and  star. 
Where  only  spirits  are  ; 

Your  prayers  in  a perpetual  flight  arise. 

To  fold  before  God’s  eyes 

Their  tireless  wings,  and  wait  the  Holy  Word, 
That  one  day  shall  be  heard. 

Not  unto  us,  you  plead.  Thy  goodness  gave 
Our  mother  to  unslave  ; 

To  us  Thou  gavest  death  for  love  of  her  : 

Ah,  what  death  lovelier  ? 

But  to  our  children's  children  give  to  see 
The  perfect  victory  I 

Thy  dead  beseech  Thee  : to  Thy  living  give. 

In  liberty  to  live  I 


Lionel  Johnson. 


We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  well- 
known  authoress,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Pender,  has  kindly  offered 
to  write  us  a story  for  the  Shan  Van  Vocht,  which  we 
hope  to  have  in  time  for  publication  in  our  next  number. 


O’Malley,  Mrs.  J.  M'Cauley,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Pender,  Miss  Anna 
Johnston,  Marjorie  Johnston,  and  Alice  Milligan,  Belfast; 
Mrs.  Margaret  M'Cullough,  Moneyrea ; Mrs.  Kenny,  and 

Miss  Fottrell,  Rutland  Square,  Dublin.  The  women’s 
committee  will  not  intrude  on  the  sphere  of  the  committees 
already  formed  in  Dublin  and  London,,  but  there  is  a great 
deal  of  work  which  could  best  be  undertaken  by  women — 
the  care  of  decoration  of  graves,  the  collecting  of  memorials 
of  ’98,  and  publication  of  records,  and  doubtless  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  arrange  in  Belfast  an  exhibition  of  ’98 
relics  and  portraits,  combined  with^a  sale  of  home  indus- 
tries, and  concerts  of  Irish  music  at  the  time  when  Irish- 
American  tourists  are  passing  round  the  countiy.  The 
carrying  out  of  this  scheme  will  bring  a lot  of  money  to  the 
homes  of  our  industrious  peasantry,  and  will  be  the  more 
fitly  undertaken  by  patriotic  Irishwomen  than  by  so-called 
English  philanthropists  under  royal,  vice-regal,  and  aris- 
tocratic jiatronage.  Let  the  women  of  Ireland  determine 
to  outshine  in  ’98  the  Vice-Regal  Jubilee  sale  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  Our  Irish-American  friends  will  be  disposed  to 
spend  their  money  generously,  and  an  impetus  may  be 
given  to  Irish  manufacture  which  will  mean  as  much  for 
the  progress  of  the  National  Cause  as  any  of  the  demon- 
strations held  in  ’98. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  the  present  crisis  of 
our  country’s  history,  occasion  demands,  when,  alas ! 
political  dissensions  are  rife,  that  the  women  of  Ireland, 
who  arenot  called  upon  to  have  any  opinion  whatever  as  to 
who'has  the  right  to  speak  for  Ireland  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, should  form  that  Union  which  a historic  occasion 
demands.  The  existing  Committee,  in  Dublin,  which 
we  still  have  reason  to  hope  may  prove  worthy  of  the 
aim  which  it  was  formed  to  fulfil,  is  threatened  on  every 
side  from  within  and  without,  by  forces  which  may  mar 
or  shatter  it.  There  are  in  that  body  many  sterling 
patriots,  whose  genuine  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland 
has  borne  the  test  of  years,  and  many  young  men  of 
enthusiasm  and  talent,  whom  we  can  count  upon  to  fill 
up  the  ranks  and  uplift  the  Nation’s  flag  from  the  dust 
where  it  lies  ; but  there  are  those  at  work  within  the 
ranks  of  the  Society,  who  are  mainly  concerned  with 
fighting  the  interests  of  a faction,  and  they,  unfortunately, 
have  control  of  a section  of  the  Dublin  press.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  exclude  the  Dublin  committee 
from  communication  with  any  section  of  our  Irish 
brethren  in  America,  save  one  committee,  which  is 
under  the  presidency  of  a man  who  has  also  undertaken 
the  presidency  of  the  most  newly  formed  league  in  party 
politics.  Still  worse,  the  veteran  president  of  the  Dublin 
committee,  at  a time  when  the  interests  of  his  country 
demanded  his  neutrality,  has  endangered  the  safety  of 
the  ’98  Executive,  and  spoiled  its  chances  of  being  a 
meeting  ground  for  all  Irishmen,  by  writing  to  this  same 
newspaper,  the  Dublin  Independent,  in  praise  and  support 
of  a particular  party  policy. 

We  say  nothing  for  or  against  this  policy,  but  the 
’98  Commemoration  movement  must  be  kept  clear  of 
party.  We  call  upon  the  women  of  Ireland  to  support 
the  organisation  now  in  course  of  formation. 
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At  the  Bocht  of  the  Ballach. 

lY. — The  Bocca*  Fadh  and  the  Bocca  Beag. 


II KY  were  no  more  alike  physically  than  they  were 
mentallv,  and  the  difference  was  vast.  The  Bocca 
P'adh,  as  his  name  denoted,  was  towering  in  height, 
lithe,  active,  and  what  we  called  straiiping.  lie 
was  as  fleet  of  foot  as  a hare.  When  P'ather  Eddy 
(God  be  merciful  to  him  !)  took  his  death,  the  Bocca  Fadh  was  one 
of  the  picked  half-dozen  who  were  started  over  the  mountains  to 
fetch  his  brother,  whom  he  wanted  to  see  before  he’d  close  his 
eves.  The  start  was  a hot  one,  but  verv  soon  it  was  the  Bocca 
Fadh  first  and  the  rest  nowhere — the  other  five  never  jiassed  the 
brow  of  the  mountain.  Then,  the  coldest  day  in  winter  never 
saw  a shoe  on  the  Bocca  P'adh’s  foot — and,  alike,  the  hottest  day 
in  summer  never  saw  the  marteenst  off  him.  His  features  were 
angular,  and  his  look  stern  and  forbidding — haughty  even.  lie 
was  ugly,  sallow,  and  red-haired.  And  he  was  the  idol  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  parish. 

Now,  the  Bocca  Beag’s  countenance,  if  we  could  only  have  aj)- 
preciated  it,  was  a particularly  handsome  one.  The  features  were 
very  regular,  and  a mild  and  gentle  expression  sat  upon  them. 
He  was  short  of  stature — hence  the  Bocca  Beag.  His  manner  was 
—as  perhaps  became  one  who  lived  upon  the  kindness  of  his 
neighbours— humble  and  unobtrusive.  He  carried  a multiplicity  of 
bags  and  pouches,  the  several  uses  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conjecture,  and,  in  addition,  he  had  his  bed-clothes  bundled  and 
strapped  upon  his  back.  Such  a wonderful  object  was  he,  when 
uror  the  road  and  in  all  his  paraphernalia,  that  one  would  need 
to  travel  round  three  sides  of  him  before  discovering  the  poor 
Bocca  Beag  himself.  The  Bocca  Fadh,  in  his  own  sarcastic  way, 
nick-named  him  Forty-bags,  and  amongst  the  youngsters  the  name 
stuck  Certainly,  in  general  appearance  upon  the  road  the  Bocca 
Fadh  had  far  and  awav  the  advantage  of  him.  The  Bocca  Fadh, 
sturdily  stepping  out,  with  his  oak  wattle  in  his  fist  and  his  two  or 
three  little  bags  slung  jauntily  over  one  shoulder,  was  a highly 
picturesrpie  fellow. 

Bu:  that  was  always  my  opinion  of  him  in  secret — namely,  that 
he  looked  best  at  a distance.  And  in  that  opinion  the  other 
voungsters,  not  alone  of  Cruckagar,  but  of  the  whole  parish,  heartily 
agreed  with  me.  How  the  Bocca  P'adh,  with  his  lofty,  supercilious 
mannc,  and  his  thankless,  even  tyrannical,  ways,  and  his  rank 
hypocrisy,  got  and  kept  the  blind  side,  as  we  called  it,  of  every 
father  and  mother  in  the  parish,  is  more  than  half  a puzzle  to  me, 
but  with  awed  respect  they  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a being  in  a 
sphere  above  them,  and  they  scarcely  reposed  more  confidence  in 
the  prie-it  of  the  parish.  It  often  occurred  to  me  that  if  there  had 
been  no  Bocca  Fadh,  the  poor  Bocca  Beag  might  have  been,  as 
was  his  deserts,  moderately  worshipped  ; but,  as  it  was,  the  Bocca 
Beag  was  little  more  than  an  ordinary  man  amongst  us. 

Of  both  Boccas,  devotion  was  the  forte.  Or  rather,  in  strict 
truth,  I should  say  devotion  was  the  forte  with  the  Bocca  Beag  and 
praying  with  the  Bocca  Fadh.  P'or  in  my  heart  I did  believe  the 
Bocca  Fadh  was  no  more  than  a hypocrite — a hypocrite  whose  art 
L.id  so  grown  upon  him  that  he  himself  came  sincerely  to  believe 
hi-,  prayer  pleased  God  as  truly  as  it  edified  his  own  worshippers. 
The  first  time  the  idea  of  his  hypocrisy  dawned  upon  me  was  once 
1 heard  him  lead  the  Rosary  in  Breedh  M'Cafferty’s,  the  Bocca 
Besg  likewise  being  present.  The  poor  Bocca  Beag  knelt  in  a 
dark  recess  and  prayed  low  and  fervently:  but  the  long  fellow 
knelt  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  his  head  erect,  his  voice  loud  and 
ringing,  his  tone  commanding  rather  than  entreating;  and  when 
he  called  for  “ Wan  Pather-a-navvy  that  the  Lord  may  deliver  us 


* A Bocca  is  a beggarman. 
tFootless  stockings,  worn  without  shoes. 


from  the  wants  an’  woes,  the  thraps  an’  snares,  the  sins  an’  sin- 
ners, an’  the  dark  ways  of  this  thraicherous  wurrl,”  he  looked  to 
the  corner  where  the  Bocca  Beag  was  sorrowfully  suj)plicating  his 
God,  a.ad  shook  his  head  dolefullv,  as  over  an  irreclaimable  one. 
It  was  but  the  ()revious  Sunday  morning  that  I listened  with  wrapt 
attention  to  Father  Dan  thundering  in  his  own  convincing,  if  pecu- 
liar, fashion  on  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  and  now  his  argu- 
ments came  home  lO  me  with  greater  force. 

I hinted  that  we  youngsters  were  not  entirely  in  love  with  the 
ground  the  Bocca  Fadh  trod  on.  That  was  so,  and  with  thorough 
good  reason.  Sad,  very  sad,  was  the  hour  for  us  when  his  shadow 
darkened  our  threshold  and  he  announced  his  intention  of  deign- 
ing to  pass  that  night  under  our  roof ; for  until  his  black  shadow 
went  off  again,  all  joy,  all  comfort  even,  was  blotted  out  of  our 
little  lives.  Whilst  that  shadow  rested  on  us  all  merriment  was 
banished.  Games  and  guesses  and  the  entrancing  stories  of  the 
widow  woman’s  three  sons  who  went  to  push  their  fortunes  were 
alike  tabooed  as  “ freevolities.”  Gaiety  wouldn’t  have  been  more 
out  of  place  at  a funeral ; and  we’d  as  soon  have  thought  of  laugh- 
ing in  a lion’s  den.  It  was  always,  either  “ Here  comes  the  Bocca 
Fadh,  childre,  get  yer  books,  for  all  sakes,  an’  get  at  yer  tasks,” 
or,  “Here  comes  the  Bocca  Fadh,  childre,  get  off  with  yez  to  yer 
beds.”  It  was  a sore  trial  on  fathers  and  mothers  who  desired 
to  stand  well  in  his  eyes  to  have  the  Bocca  Fadh  step  in  unbe- 
knownst, as  we  say,  and  detect  their  children  at  what  he  called 
“ the  divil’s  work — idlin’.  What  does  the  dixonary  say — “ For 
Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  ban’s  to  do  !’  an’  further- 
more, ‘An  idle  mind’s  the  divil’s  worksho]).’  Oh,  Taig  MacFaggy, 
an’  you  good  woman,  Marg’et,  yez  ’ll  have  a heavy  score  to  an.swer 
that  ’ill  sit  by  an’  see  yer  childre — them  little  imblemished  souls 
that  God  blessed  yez  with  in  ordher,  as  Copernicus  himself  said, 
that  ye  might  thrain  them  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  an’  in 
ordher  that,  accordin’  to  the  Book  of  Jinisses,  they  might  be  a 
tower  of  sthren’th  an’  a .shinin’  light  unto  your  paralatic  days — - 
to  sit  by,  I say,  an’  see  them  fritterin’  away  the  precious  goolden 
moments  in  vain  an’  matamorphose  freevolities.  Oh,  woe  unto 
ye,  Taig  ! Woe  unto  ye,  Marg’et ! better  for  ye,  I say,  that  aich 
of  them  was  a millstone  tied  around  yer  neck,  and  yous  sunk  in 
Lough  Namanfionn  in  ordher  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come  ! What 
does  yer  jommethry  tell  ye? — ‘See  how'  the  little  buzzin’  bee  re- 
proves aich  .shinin’  hour !’  Oh,  childre ; Oh  childre ! ye’ll  be  the 
manes  of  bringin’  my  gray  hairs  to  the  grave  ” (I  think  I men- 
tioned that  he  had  a fine  head  of  red  hair) — “ Ay,  me  gray  hairs 

to  the  grave!  Here  I find  Nail  an’  !Mary  actually  playin’  ‘ How- 

many-fingers-stands-up  !’  An’  young  Neddy  practisin’  that  most  de- 
praved of  the  divil’s  thrades  anachronisms — thryin’  to  stan’  on  his 
head  ! after  God  blissin’  him,  too,  with  two  feet,  an’  every  wan 
o’  them  purty  near  a man’s  share  ! Oh,  oh  ! What’s  this  for,  at 
all,  at  all  ! Micky,  an’  Susy,  an’  Katie  burnin’  nits,  too  I Wan 
other  invintion  of  the  divil,  an’  not  the  worst,  for  catchin’  sowls — 
what  does  yer  Scripthur  say  in  the  fourth  Book  o’  Job  ? — ‘ Whomso 
loveth  the  fire  shall  parish  in  it !’  Get  to  yer  tasks  childre,  in 
goodness’s  name  get  to  yer  tasks,  an’  let  us  risolve  that  from  this 
time  thenceforward  we’ll  sthrive  to  live  righteous  an’  beneficient 
lives,  with  the  power  an’  fear  o’  God  on  our  -tongues  an’  in  our 

hearts,  a blissin’  an’  illusthrous  cradit  to  the  pa-rents  that  owns 

us,  an’  fountain  of  edification  to  our  naybours,  in  ordher  that  when 
our  call  comes  we  may  with  hopeful  fear  an’  tremblin’  lay  us  down 
an’  bequeath  our  souls  to  Heaven,  our  carcage  to  our  mother  earth, 
an’  the  back  of  our  ban’s  to  the  divil.  Misthress  M‘Faggv,  would 
ye  be  plaised  to  help  me  to  a replete  bowl  of  that  stirabout — witli 
crame  as  usual  ; plain  sweetmilk  doesn’t  concur  with  my  disges- 
tion.” 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  we  feared  and  hated  him.  The  tyranny 
of  him  was  enough  to  efface  all  innocent  pleasure  out  of  our  youth- 
ful existence.  His  tyranny,  too,  weighed  far  heavier  on  us  than 
it  did  on  our  parents,  for  we  felt  his  tyranny,  and  knew  it  to  be 
such,  but  they — they  wore  their  shackles  and  didn’t  know  it.  In 
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their  eyes  he  was  the  saint,  scholar,  and  monitor,  whose  like  can- 
not be  looked  for  more  than  once  in  a century.  To  their  houses 
he  couldn’t  come  soon  enough,  or  stay  long  enough.  What  an 
instructor  he  was  to  their  youths  ! What  an  example  to  themselves  ! 
Their  awed  admiration  for  him  equalled  their  respect  for  him : 
their  respect  for  him  equalled  their  awed  admiration  of  him. 

When  the  Bocca  Fadh  considered  it  bedtime,  he  ordered  the 
household  upon  their  knees,  and  assumed  his  usual  prerogative  of 
leading  the  Rosary,  which  office  he  performed  with  a manner,  a 
ceremony,  and  a solemnity  befitting  an  Archbishop.  And  then, 
the  interminable  “ thrimmin’s  ” he  tacked  on  to  it  was  a trying 
ordeal  to  those  whose  hearts  were  not  with  him.  Not,  either,  that 
the  prayers  in  themselves  were  so  hard  upon  us  ; but  it  was  what 
we  called  the  'paramhles  with  which  he  introduced  each  prayer, 
with  the  tension  incident  upon  which  our  very  knees  would  crack 
with  sharp  little  cracks  that  punctuated  his  oration,  and  ensured 
his  lengthening  it,  out  of  downright  malignity.  Once  on  such  an 
occasion,  I remember,  just  as  the  Bocca  Fadh  was  about  invoking 
the  final  benediction,  mv  attention  was  attracted  to  the  cat’s  feloni- 
ously reaching  for  two  well-buttered  slices  of  rich  cake  belonging 
to  him,  and  on  which  he  had  evidently  intended  to  recruit,  after 
his  course  of  prayer.  I moved  to  intercept  the  cat.  The  long 
fellow  evidently  thought  I was  anticipating  the  end  of  the  prayers. 
Hurling  at  me  the  “ Glory  be  to  the  Father”  on  which  he  was,  he 
drove  me  quailing  to  my  knees  again.  He  then  called  for  “ Wan 
Pather-anavvv  more  for  the  slothful  of  body  an’  sowl,  and  the 
blasphaimou.s  disturbers  of  divine  sarvices,  that  their  eyes  might  be 
opened  to  the  wickedness  of  their  wavs,  and  the  flintsome  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts  modheratified  to  what  was  becomin’  in  a land 
of  Christianity  and  commarcial  civilization;”  and  directly  facing 
me  he  prayed  venomously  through  a long  drawn  Pater  and  Ave — 
by  which  time  the  cat  (which,  inwardly  blessing,  I observed  with  the 
tail  of  my  eye)  had  licked  the  butter  with  scrupulous  detail  off 
both  slices. 

In  chapel,  too,  on  Sundays,  no  sooner  would  Father  Dan  have 
quitted  the  altar,  than  the  Bocca  Fadh,  stepping  within  the  rails,  and 
kneeling  upon  the  lowest  step,  proceeded  in  stentorian  tones  to 
give  out  a Rosarv — and  sad  it  was  to  see  how  as  Father  Dan 
neared  the  end'll  his  ceremonies  the  outcasts  of  the  parish  sidled 
towards  the  door,  ready  to  make  a burst  for  liberty  in  the  half  a 
moment’s  respite  between  the  end  of  Father  Dan’s  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Bocca  Fadh’s  offices.  And  then  the  look  of 
mingled  indignation  and  pity  the  Bocca  Fadh  cast  after  the  un- 
godly ones,  joined  to  the  head-shaking  and  clucking  of  tongues 
against  the  palate,  among  the  old  women  who  massed  thickly 
round  the  altar  rails,  was  in  itself  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh. 

The  Bocca  Beag  was  an  excellent  hand  at  leading  the  Rosary. 
Wherever  he  sojourned  at  night  this  honour  fell  to  him — in  case, 
of  course,  the  Bocca  Fadh  didn’t  happen  to  be  honouring  the  same 
hearth  with  his  presence.  The  Bocca  Beag  did  not  neglect  the 
tlirimmins  either.  But  he  did  not  in  point  of  length  make  them 
the  imposition  that  his  rival  did.  Besides,  the  Bocca. Beag’s 
tlirimmins  were  not  tedious  mechanical  sthring-a-malairies,  pan- 
dering to  his  own  vanity : they  were  the  sincere  overflowings  and 
outcroppings  of  a simple,  pious,  and  sympathetic  heart  that  felt 
not  alone  for  his  benefactors  but  for  the  world  at  large.  “ Let  us 
offer  up  wan  Pather-anavvy  for  our  frien’s  an’  re-aZitives,  far  an’ 
near,  an’  abroad  in  the  wurrl’  ” — “ Another  Pather-anavvy  for  the 
houseless  an’  homeless,  an’  all  poor  wandherers  on  God’s  earth 
wherever  they  be,  that  has  no  roof  above  their  heads  this  night, 
an’  that  the  Lord  mav  yet  lead  them  to  everlastin’  shelther  an- 
onder  the  dazzlin’  roof  of  Heaven.” — “ For  all  who  are  in  sick- 
ness, soreness,  or  sorrow,  want  or  advarsity,  thrials  or  throubles, — 
wan  Pather-anavvy  from  our  hearts.” — “ For  sodgers  an’  sailors, 
an’  all  who  are  at  say  on  the  Oshan,  may  God  presarve  them  from 
wathery  graves,  an’  unprovided  daiths.” — “ A Pather-anavvy  for 
the  family  of  this  household,  that  the  Lord  may  grant  them  pros- 


perity an’ welfarity,  but  above  all  that  none  of  them  may  ever  labour 
undher  the  grievous  burden  of  mortial  sin” — “ For  our  poor  boys 
an’  girls  in  Ameriky,  an’  in  furrin’  parts,  that  God  may  sthreng- 
then  their  arms  an’  lighten  their  throubles,  an’  soften  to  them  the 
hearts  of  the  black  sthranger,  an’  we  beg  an’  beseech  they  may 
never  do  anything  to  bring  sin,  shame,  or  disgrace  upon  them  or 
theirs,  or  anyone  belongin’  to  them — wan  Pather-anavvy.”  “For 
the  poor  sufferin’  sowls  in  purgatory=for  our  fathers  an’  mothers, 
brothers  an’  sisters,  our  kith  an’  our  kin,  an’  likewise  for  those 
poor  sowls  who  are  kilt  in  wars,  an’  have  no  wan  to  pray  for  them 
— wan  Pather-anavvy.” — “ Wan  other  Pather-anavvy  to  the  mar- 
ciful  Lord  to  presarve  this  house  an’  every  wan  in  it  from  the 
doleful  daith  of  cholera  morbis — that  the  good  Lord  may  lighten 
its  tarrors,  an’  waiken  its  ravages,  an’  keep  it  far,  far,  from  us, 
an’  from  all  poor  sinners  on  the  face  of  the  earth.”— And  although 
the  dread  cholera  had  at  this  time  passed  into  the  realm  of  tra- 
dition the  Bocca  Beag  from  force  of  habit  still  prayed  night  and 
nightly  against  it,  with  as  much  soulful  fervour  as  if  it  was  just 
entering  the  next  townland. 

When  Oiney  M'Gragh’s  son.  Jemmy — Jemmy  Oiney  as  we  called 
him — of  Meenahimmerish,  after  a five  years’  stay  in  America,  re- 
turned, a gentleman,  he  had,  amongst  various  other  presents,  a 
beautiful  rosary  of  beads — every  bead  the  size  of  a marble,  and 
carved  in  a very  handsome  pattern — to  the  Bocca  Beag.  And 
thereby  much  trouble  and  severe  heart-burning  arose.  For  when 
at  Mass  on  the  very  next  Sunday  morning  after  the  receipt  of 
them — ^^vhich  was,  by  the  same  token,  Easter  Sunday— the  Bocca 
Fadh  at  one  end  of  the  altar  rails  espied  the  Bocca  Peag  at  the 
other  end,  praying  fast  and  fervently,  and  telling  his  decades  upon 
a rosary  of  the  handsomest  and  largest — particularly  the  largest — 
heads  within  the  bounds  of  the  parish,  and  even  perhaps  not  to 
be  equalled  for  size  within  the  next  three  parishes,  the  heart 
within  him  soured  with  jealousy,  and  it  was  observed  that  never 
before  had  he  prayed  so  fiercely  or  so  crossly  except  perhaps  on 
the  day  when  Sally  Hallagh,  the  voteen  from  the  Oileigh  parish, 
made  her  appearance  at  his  altar  rails,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  congregation  beat  him  hollow  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality,  and  variety,  too,  of  prayers.  The  poor  Bocca  Beag,  quite 
unconscious  of  his  grievous  offence,  praved  away,  undoubtedly 
displaying  his  beautiful  beads  ostentatiously,  for  he  was  pardon- 
ably vain  of  them.  That  day  the  Bocca  Fadh  concluded  the 
Rosary  tlirimmins  with,  “ Wan  Pather-anavvy  that  the  Lord  in 
His  univarsal  justice  may  humble  us  an’  repress  us  from  all  sus- 
pirations  shuparior  to  our  stations  in  life ; ” to  which  none  re- 
sponded with  more  sincere  emphasis  than  the  Bocca  Beag,  hold- 
ing forth  his  darling  beads  more  prominently  as  he  did  so. 

On  the  follovnng  Sunday  the  Bocca  Fadh  had  a real  surprise 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  chapel.  We  didn’t  know 
what  he  had  in  the  little  square  box  which  he  carried  up  the  aisle 
in  his  hand — possibly  some  little  present  for  the  altar ; a few 
artificial  flowers  or  other  ornamentation.  After  a very  elegant 
and  reverential  bow  in  front  of  the  altar,  he  took  up  his  usual 
position  by  one  side  of  the  altar  rails ; he  laid  the  box  on  the 
floor,  and,  opening  it,  he  vHth  beaming  face  drew  forth  a rosary, 
the  like  of  which  in  point  of  size  had  never  before,  I wall  venture 
to  say,  dawned  on  the  imagination  of  a religious  enthusiast ! It 
was  nothing  else  than  the  balls  of  a school  arithmeticon, 
each  a quarter-inch  in  diameter,  strung  upon  very  neatly  wrought 
hair  plaits ! And,  seemingly  quite  oblivious  of  the  sensation  he 
had  created,  he  went  to  work  with  a will  praying  in  a fast  and 
furious  undertone,  and  scampering  round  his  extraordinary  rosary 
with  the  agility  of  an  athlete.  He  prayed  scornfully  at  the  un- 
heeding Bocca  Beag,  who  was  wrapped  up  in  his  devotions  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  altar, — and  he  prayed  haughtily  at  him,  and 
contemptuously,  and  finally  viciously  at  him.  And  all  went  very 
well  until  he  went  into  the  sacristy  to  Father  Dan,  asking  the 
good  man  to  bless  his  beads  for  him.  Father  Dan  looked  first  at 
the  beads,  then  at  the  Bocca  Fadh,  and  in  the  next  place  for  his 
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stick,  a very  well  intended  crack  of  which  the  long  fellow  just 
missed  as  he  skipped  through  the  door. 

His  next  appearance  was  with  the  most  diminutive  rosary  of 
beads  in  the  parish — bv  way  of  shutting  the  Bocca  Beag  and  his 
large  ones  out  of  the  fashion.  Whether  or  no  he  succeeded  in 
doing  so  to  his  own  satisfaction  is  indeed  very  doubtful,  but  any- 
how after  some  time,  perceiNang  that  the  Bocca  Beag  did  not 
adopt  with  his  liandsome  acquisition  an  aggressive  sjiirit,  nor  any- 
thing approaching  it,  he  learnt,  if  not  exactly  to  tolerate,  at  least 
to  bear  with  silent  contempt  the  Bocca  Beag  and  liis  beads. 

There  was  another  episode  in  the  Bocca  Fadh*s  career,  which 
far  be  it  from  me  to  suppress.  ' 

The  Widow’s  Pat— Widow  M'Cahill,  of  the  Long  Bog,  that  is— 
who  had  been  away  beyond  the  mountains,  hired,  came  home  in 
the  smallpox.  There  w.xs  consternation  in  the  parish.  None,  ii  was  to 
be  feared,  could  be  got  to  help  the  ’Widow:  not  that  anyone  cared 
so  much  for  themselves — but  none  in  all  the  wide  parish  dared 
think  of  being  the  means  of  carrying  the  dreadful  scourge  into 
their  family.  There  was  a week  of  painful  suspense,  and  tuen 
the  sorrowful  news  went  round  that  the  Widow  herself  was  down 
under  it.  The  women  rung  their  haads  and  wailed,  “ God  pity 
her!  God  in  His  marcy  pity  her!  But  what’s  to  be  done?  'What’s 
to  be  done?”  This  latter  question  was  soon  settled.  The  Bocca 
Fadh  cast  from  him  his  wallets  and  his  staff,  and,  invoking  God’s 
help  and  protection  stepped  over  to  the  Widow’s, — an  uncouth 
nurse.  He  remained  for  five  weary  weeks.  'By  that  time  Pat  was 
up  and  out — the  Widow  fast  recovering.  One  evening,  then,  he 
himself  stretched  his  long  limbs  and  announced  that,  “ God  help 
him,  he  had  a load  of  it  on  him.” 

“ Me  last  load,  Pat  avic,”  he  said — “ me  last  load.” 

“ Arrah,  get  along  with  ve ! Have  a brave  heart,  man — have  a 
brave  heart,”  the  Widow’s  Pat  exhorted. 

“ I have  as  brave  a heart,  Pat,  as  e’er  an  individual 
in  the  Parish — but  there’s  a burden  of  t/ini  over  it  ’ill  keep  it  from 
ever  risin’  again  ” — and  he  spoke  in  his  very  calmest  manner. 

“ God’s  sthrong,”  said  the  Widow’s  Pat,  his  eyes  upturning. 

“ An’,  in  Thy  sthrength,  elevate  me  to  Abraham’s  bosom  where 
there  is  no  more  naither  care  nor  canker,  fret  nor  fear,  rags  nor 
poverty,  marryin’  nor  givin’  in  marriage  ! — wan  Pather-anavvy  on 
yer  knees,  Pat  achorra.” 

And  in  a week’s  time,  true  enough,  this  proved  to  be  the  Bocca 
Fadh’s  last  load. 

His  last  forever  ! Mac. 

Note:^ — Lest  any  of  our  readers  should  think  the  above  sketch 
over-drawn,  we  must  remind  them  that  the  professional  beggar 
man  or  woman  was  a welcome  guest  at  the  farmer’s  fireside  be- 
fore the  days  of  poorhouses  and  newspapers  in  Ireland,  and  is 
yet  held  in  great  appreciation  in  most  of  the  remote  country  dis- 
tricts. He,  or  she,  it  was  who  carried  the  gossip  of  one  townland 
to  another,  who  conveyed  messages  from  friend  to  friend,  who 
“ dropped  in  ” at  the  wedding,  the  christening,  or  the  w.ake  and 
spread  the  news  of  each  event  throughout  the  parish.  As  story- 
tellers the  “ travellers  ” were  inimitable,  and  our  contributor 
“ Mac  ” does  not  exaggerate  in  his  description  of  the  part  they 
took  in  family  prayers.  We  have  heard  old  people  in  County 
Antrim  talk  oí  characters  like  the  “ Bocca  Fadh,”  whose  religious 
phrases  were  well-nigh  as  complicated  and  whose  pretences  at 
learning  were  just  as  bewildering. — Editor. 


NEW  IRISH  PENNY  READINGS. 

Rights  of  Ireland  and  Faith  of  a Felon. 

By  James  Finton  Lalor.  Reprinted  from  Irish  Felon  (sup- 
pressed July,  1848). 

Erin’s  Hope  : The  End  and  the  Means. 

By  James  Connolly.  Being  a brief  exposition  of  the  aims 
and  methods  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Democracy. 

Id.  each,  or  9d.  per  doz.  wholesale,  from  IRISH  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY,  67,  Middle  Abbey  Street,  DUBLIN. 


From  over  the  Sea. 


E wUh  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  friends  in  America  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  appointed  Mr.  M.  J.  O’Brien,  of 
195,  Broadway,  New  York,  as  our  representative  in  that 
country,  from  whom  s|)ecimen  copies  of  the  “ Shan  Van 
Vocht  ” m.ay  be  had  on  apjilication  bv  intending  subscribers. 

We  beg  to  offer  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  “Irish  American” 
and  “Irish  Rei)ublic,”  of  New  York,  for  their  very  generous  re- 
views of  the  “ Shan.”  As  it  is  our  intention  to  devote  more  space 
to  our  Gaelic  column,  which  will  be  printed  for  the  future  in  Irish 
tyjie.  We  hope  to  merit  the  approval  and  sui)port  of  Gaelic  So- 
cities  both  at  home  and  abroad,  therefore  the  exiles  who  still 
remember  and  sjieak  our  mother-tongue,  will  surely  welcome  this 
improvement  in  our  little  paper. 

A correspondent,  writing  from  the  Transvaal,  says: — “It  is 
amusing  sometimes  to  read  the  advice  given  by  the  home  papers  to 
the  Boers.  The  Boers  can  be  depended  on  to  give  a good  account 
of  themselves  without  any  advice  from  outsiders.  It  will  take 
60,000  of  England’s  best  soldiers  to  win  the  Transvaal,  and  they 
will  find  it  a very  hard  nut  to  crack.  The  Boers  are  not  so  foolish 
as  to  fight  in  the  open  and  be  mowed  down  by  English  cannon. 
They  are  too  cute  for  that.  They  will  hover  round  the  enemy 
night  and  day,  cut  off  supplies,  and  worry  and  starve  them  into 
submission.  Another  great  point  in  favour  of  the  Boers — they 
never  carry  a large  stock  of  provisions.  Every  burgher,  when  he 
gets  his  ‘order’  just  takes  a piece  of  ‘ beltong  ’ (rolled  dried 
meat),  and  he  can  live  on  that  for  weeks.  They  never  dream  of 
coming  to  close  quarters  either  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  just  pick 
off  their  men  from  behind  the  ‘ koppjes.’  England  will  be  run- 
ning a huge  ri.sk  the  day  she  sets  her  .soldiers  another  time  to 
fight  against  the  Republic.” 

In  a copy  of  the  “ Southern  Cross,”  Buenos  Ayres,  to  hand,  we 
have  read  with  much  interest  and  pleasure  the  account  of  the  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  celebrations  by  the  Irishmen  of  that  city.  At  the 
banquet  in  the  evening  the  hall  was  decorated  with  the  Irish  and 
Argentine  flags  intertwined,  “ the  latter  being  placed  there  in 
honour  of  the  land  of  our  adoption,”  so  the  report  states.  The 
toasts  were  many  and  patriotic — “ Ireland  a Nation  ” being  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  J.  F.  Gahan,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  W.  Bulfin, 
who  took  as  his  theme  “ The  Buoyancy  of  the  Celt.”  “ The  Land 
we  Live  in”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  John  E.  O’Curry  (a  son  of  the 
late  Eugene  O’Curry,  M.R.I..^.,  our  famous  Celtic  scholar),  and 
responded  to  by  Dr.  S.  G.  O’Fairell  in  an  eloquent  and  masterly 
speech.  Jlr.  E.  Tormey  projKised  “The  Friends  of  Ireland,”  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Byrne.  Mr.  J.  Kiernan  and  Dr.  Mul- 
hall  also  spoke,  in  English  and  Spanish,  eliciting  hearty  applause 
from  the  audience.  The  banquet  was  brought  to  a close  by  all 
present  rising  to  their  feet  and  singing  “ God  Save  Ireland.” 

“ God  Save  Ireland  !”  We  re-echo  their  prayer  from  our  hearts. 
And  God  save  and  bless  the  brave  exiles,  wherever  they  may  be, 
who  love  and  cherish  through  weal  and  woe  the  meniory  of  their 
motherland — 

“ One  in  name,  and  one  in  fame. 

Are  the  sea-divided  Gael.” 


Through  Mr.  T.  Geraghty,  of  Pretoria,  we  have  received  a 
furthe'r  list  of  subscriptions  to  the  “ Shan  ” from  South  Africa. 
Already  we  can  count  quite  a large  number  of  readers  in  that  far 
country,  and  to  them  all  we  send  our  thanks  and  good  wishes.  The 
“ Shan  ” had  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Geraghty,  who 
is  a Connaughtinan  and  a staunch  Nationalist,  by  our  friends,  Mr. 
John  M'Bride  and  Mr.  John  R.  W’helan. 

The  editor  of  the  “ Ohio  Pilot  ” (Columbus,  U.S..\.)  reprints 
reports  of  the  lectures  given  in  Cork  and  Dublin  recently  by  the 
editor  of  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht,”  with  words  of  flattering  encour- 
agement. We  will  be  very  grateful  to  receive  copies  of  any  papers 
noting  our  paper  and  work,  and  will  send  on  receipt  of  same 
specimen  co|)ies  of  the  “ Shan.” 
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©tber  people’s  ©pinions. 

AMERICAN  APATHY  TOWARDS  THE  ENGLISH 

PLOT  AGAINST  TPIE  TRANSVAAL  REPUBLIC. 

TEADILY  the  evidence  accumulates  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  English  Government  to  asstdl  the  Re- 
publican freedom  of  the  Transvaal  as  soon  after  the 
Royal  Jubilee  Ecstasies  as  the  state  of  European  politics 
will  permit.  Nothing  but  the  possible  intervention  of  some 
combination  of  Continental  Powers  will  save  the  brave 
South  African  Republic  from  a filibustering  raid,  conducted 
by  the  avowed  direction  of  the  British  authorities  this  time, 
and  numbering  over  sixty  thousand  men,  English  and  Co- 
lonial, together  with  a formidable  train  of  artillery.  The 
crowning  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  Imperial  prepara- 
tions has  been  given  in  the  notification  of  the  War  Office 
that  shipping  will  be  required  for  not  less  than  8,000  horses 
and  25,000  mules  for  the  cavalry  and  transport  service  of 
the  invading  expedition.  England  is  preparing  more  exten- 
sively than  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  for  the  conflict 
which  she  is  resolved  to  provoke  with  the  siurdy  citizens 
whom  President  Kruger  has  so  long  led  ,vith  statesmaflship 
and  courage,  but  who  must  soon  put  their  trust  in  their  own 
stout  hearts  and  unerring  rifles  against  the  most  shameless 
aggression  of  the  closing  century. 

There  are  twO'  reasons  for  hurrying  on  the  piratical  at- 
tack. In  the  first  place,  England  fears  that  the  steady  in- 
crease of  the  non-English  population  of  South  Africa,  and 
the  growdng  interest  of  France  and  Germany  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  South  African  Free  States  may  shortly  produce 
a situation  too  strong  for  English  rapacity  to  overthrow. 
In  the  second  place,  there  is  a stock-jobbing  interest  of  the 
most  pressing  urgency  which  is  driving  on  the  ring  of  dukes, 
earls,  and  Jew  company  promoters,  who  stand  to 
win  or  lose  scores  of  millions  over  their  desperate 
gambling  in  South  African  securities  and  insecurities. 
Every  kind  of  South  African  stock  has  been 
“ beared  ” for  the  past  eighteen  months,  and  the 
aristocratic  speculators  who  have  followed  the  lead  of 
royal  personages  in  putting  their  investments  into  Johannes- 
burg and  Rhodesia  are  face  to  face  with  a colossal  catas- 
trophe if  some  means  is  not  found  of  booming  their  depre- 
ciated stock  into  popularity  and  value.  If  the  English 
Government  seizes  the  Transvaal,  it  is  calculated  that  this 
step  will  fill  the  credulous  public  in  England  with  such  con- 
fidence in  the  undertakings  which  will  thus  come  under  the 
official  protection  of  England  that  an  immense  rise  in  all 
sorts  of  South  African  stocks  and  shares  will  oe  the  tempo- 
rary result.  Then  will  be  the  time  when  the  royal  and  noble 
stock-jobbers  will  hasten  to  “ unload  ” their  long  depre- 


ciated shares  on  a greedy  and  rising  market.  The  Char- 
tered Company  rings  which  stand  behind  the  Colonial 
Office,  will  net  scores  of  millions,  and  what  care  they  for  the 
future  when  once  they  have  realised  at  a colossal  profit. 

One  of  the  most  sinister  features  of  the  international 
situation  is  undoubtedly  afforded  by  the  .‘■ilence  or  com- 
plicity of  American  opinion  in  face  of  the  English  plot 
against  free  Republics.  Under  the  training  to  which  it  has 
long  been  subjected  by  the  goldbugs  of  New  York  and  the 
politicians  of  Washington,  the  American  Eagle  has  become 
a purely  commercial  sort  of  barndoor  fowl,  whose  supreme 
vocation  in  life  is  tO'  lay  eggs  for  the  English  breakfast 
table.  If  the  United  States  can  do  a prosperous  business 
with  the  English  markets,  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  It  is  true  that  this  wretched  desertion  of 
every  higher  sphere  of  statesmanship  and  honour  is  being 
bitterly  punished  in  the  United  States  themselves  by  the 
ever  deepening  chasm  which  separates  the  wealthy  few  from 
the  over-worked  and  under-paid  masses  of  the  American 
nation.  But  have  not  American  freemen  a proud  compen- 
sation for  the  lack  of  prestige  and  the  gronhh  of  poverty? 
Have  they  not  the  compensation  of  seeing  every  year  the 
fortunate  daughters  of  their  rich  monopolists  bring  the 
million-dollars  spoil  of  the  American  labour  market  as  a 
welcome  tribute  to  the  beggared  aristocracies  of  Mayfair 
and  Belgravia?  So  long  as  the  gaudy  progeny  of  the  Oil 
King  and  the  Railway  King  can  be  “ presented  at  Court  ” 
in  London,  with  a “ regulation  train,”  and  with  their  hair 
duly  plastered  with  “ feathers  and  diamonds,”  how  can 
America  trouble  such  exquisite  sensations  by  sympathv  with 
oppressed  peoples  devoured  by  the  land-and-gold  hunger  of 
English  pirate  policy?  F.  Hugh  O’Donnell. 


VICTORIA’S  JUBILEE  : SOME  IRISH  REFLEC- 
TIONS. 


HEN  I hear  the  exultant  aves  and  universal  shouts 
of  a great  nation ; when  I see  both  peasant  and 
peer,  layman  and  churchman,  welded  together  in 
one  strong  purpose,  I must  confess,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
occasion  wins  not  my  sympathy,  that  I am,  nevertheless, 
filled  with  a certain  sense  of  admiration.  It  is  such  unity 
of  purpose,  such  harmonious  combination,  that  makes  a 
nation  glorious.  It  is  the  want  of  it  that  leads  empires  to 
disaster. 

It  was  the  pitiful  want  of  it  which  centuries  ago  deprived 
Ireland  of  her  sceptre  and  crown.  But  for  lacking  it  she 
might  in  later  years  have  broken  and  cast  off  the  shackles 
of  her  debasement.  Our  veiy  children  know  the  cause  of 
her  present  degradation.  I say,  then,  that  while  I cannot 
help  admiring  this  fine  characteristic  of  English  manhood, 
I keenly  regret  that  it  seems  so  utterly  antagonistic  to  our 
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more  impulsive  and  less  calculating  Celtic  nature.  I feel 
this  all  the  more  when  I perceive  how  all  the  inferior,  the 
less  worthy  elements  of  Anglicisation,  arc  being  absorbed,  as 
it  were,  into  our  souls,  thereby  usurping  the  finer  traits  of 
Celticism.  Ves,  though  I set  out  with  the  statement  that 
this  splendid  combination  excites  within  me  a kind  of  won- 
der-admiration, it  were  false  not  to  admit  that  its  cause  is 
as  a dagger  in  mv  breast.  .Vncf  so  it  must  be  with  any 
thoughtful  Irishman!  For,  may  I ask,  has  there  been  in 
our  chequered  history  even  one  epoch  half  so  destructive  to 
our  nationality  as  that  which  is  included  in  the  sixty  years’ 
reign  of  Victoria?  Socially  and  politically,  where  may  we 
fiml  the  record  of  such  a damaging,  such  an  anti-Celtic 
period?  It  is,  indeed,  lamentable  to  obsen’e  how  quickly 
we  have  lost,  and  are  still  losing,  all  that  truly  distinguishes 
us  as  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen.  The  strong  tide  of  Saxon 
influence  is  spreading  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  though  at  first 
sight  this  opinion  may  seem  the  offspring  of  imagination,  yet 
I gravely  fear  the  proofs  of  its  force  are  over-convincing. 
One  may  even  go  further  and  prophesy  the  bitter  fact  that 
another  decade  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  sweep  away 
the  last  slight  remnants  of  our  distinctive  nationality. 

English  ideas  and  English  ideals  prevail,  and  have  long 
been  fostered  in  our  cities.  It  were  well  that  the  evil  had 
ended  here,  but  the  wave  has  reached  the  '•owns,  and  more 
than  a mere  ripple  touched  the  whole  countryside.  Our 
theatres  are  literally  crammed  when  there  is  an  announce- 
ment of  the  “ latest  London  success,”  whether  that  “ success” 
be  some  tawdry  burlesque,  some  stupid  comedy,  or  unwhole- 
some melo-drama.  Any  production  which  dares  to  introduce 
the  Irishman  as  he  truly  is  proves  a dead  failure.  Where  the 
impossible  “ Paddy  ” is  represented  in  the  humourous  ( !) 
guise  originated  in  “ Punch” — in  which  he  is  invariably  pic- 
tured with  a shock  of  unkempt  hair,  a well-ventilated  cau- 
been,  a black  dudheen,  and  other  picturesque  accessories — 
there  is  then  instant  and  pronounced  popularity. 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  consider  ourselves  “ behind  the 
times  ” if  we  cannot  discuss  the  latest  boomed  problem  novel 
from  the  English  market?  And  would  we  not  blush  to  own 
that  we  were  ignorant  of  such  lights  as  Hardy,  Corelli,  Grant 
Allen,  and  others  of  that  ilk?  As  for  Carleton — our  own 
Carleton — Griffin,  Banim,  Lover,  Lever,  and  that  brilliant 
artist,  Standish  O’Grady,  who  is  now  following  so  worthily  in 
their  wake,  how  few  of  us  interest  ourselves  in  their  names, 
much  less  make  acquaintance  with  their  fine  creations  1 
And  even  our  Irish  literary  journals,  no  matter  how  excellent 
they  may  be,  are  they  not  denied  our  support,  while  any  trash 
bearing  the  imprimatur  of  English  approbation  is  assured  of 
permanent  favour? 

O,  but  amid  this  pitiful  decadence  saddest  of  all  is  to  be- 
hold— helplessly  behold — our  noble  peasantry  losing  those 
many  qualities  which  once  gained  the  eulogy  of  such  a man  as 
Oliver  Goldsmith ! The  modem  Irish  peasant  is  rapidly  de- 


veloping into  something  which  he  should  not  be.  His  quaint 
but  beautiful  custfwns,  his  Arcadian  simplicity  of  taste,  his 
many  harmless  i)astimes,  are  dying,  dying  I'ko  the  summer 
loveliness  before  the  frost-blight.  The  “ patron  ” on  the  hill- 
side, the  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  well,  and  the  'vinter  sffortnde- 
ttct  by  the  hearth  fire,  are  now  almost  existing  memories.  'I'he 
chaste,  nun-like,  hooded  cloak,  with  its  graceful  flowing  folds, 
and  the  simple,  modest  gown  of  the  peasant  giri,  have  given 
way  to  the  glaring  tra])pings  and  peculiar  vagaries  of  fin-de- 
siécJe  “ art.”  The  sweet,  wild,  tender  notes  of  old-time  mins- 
trelsy are  no  longer  heard.  The  rude,  but  withal  exquisite, 
jewels  of  folklore  and  folk-song  have  faded  awav  from  the 
green  hills  and  valleys  of  our  countr}-.  In  the  Irish  dair)-,  as 
in  the  concert-room,  our  ears  are  wounded  by  the  vulgar  sen- 
timent of  some  music-hall  doggerel.  Even — humiliating  con- 
fession!— our  Irish  mothers  show  a preference  for  these 
catchy  effusions,  and  no  longer  soothe  their  slumbering  babes 
by  the  wondrous  magic  of  the  old  expressive  hush-songs, 
with  their  swinging  lullaby  refrain  of  “ Sho-een-sho,  shu-lo- 
lo.” 

Mid  this  general  gloom  which  seems  to  envelop  us,  there 
shines  out  the  faint  gleam,  the  sweet  sparkle  of  a few  dim 
stars.  But  how  dim  are  those  stars ! how  .ffiint  their  sparkle 
amid  the  infinite  darkness ! 

The  noble  effort  of  restoring  the  National  language  is 
one  of  these,  and  greatly  indeed  should  it  commend  itself 
to  us  all.  Of  equal  value  is  the  awakening  movement  for 
the  preservation  of  our  ancient  music,  with  its  wild  charm, 
its  expressive  grandeur,  its  haunting  tenderness. 

On  every  side  I hear  bitter  complaints  of  the  chilly  indif- 
ference with  which  Victoria  hai  treated  Ireland  during  her 
Record  Reign.  “Twelve  days  to  spend  with  us — what  a 
small  speck,  a little  drop  in  the  great  sea  of  sixty  years.” 
Are  they  not  satisfied  with  the  Anglicising  influence  wiiich 
those  sixty  years  have  sO'  well  effected  ? Is  the  process  too 
slow  for  their  taste,  and  do  they  need  Victoria’s  presence  to 
increase  the  motion  of  the  Irish  Anglo-mania  machinery. 
For  my  part,  while  I grieve  that  she  ever  imprinted  her 
“ hallowed  Toot  ” on  our  shore,  I thank  God  that  she  spared 
us  the  more  frequent  favour  of  her  gracious  presence ! If 
twelve  days  were  sufficient  to  make  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  such  eager  disciples  of  Anglo-culture  as  they 
seem  to  be  at  present,  I wonder  much  wha.t  ,ve  rvould  have 
become  had  she  patronised  poor  “ Dark  Rosaleen  ” as  often 
as  she  did  the  Riviera.  God  only  knows  ! T.  C.  M. 
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Recitation  Page  for  ’98  Clubs. 

We  shall  publish  monthly  a series  of  ’98  Ballads,  suitable  for 
recitation  at  meetings  of  Centenary  Committees,  and  trust  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  our  National  poets  in  making  this  series  worthy 
of  the  the  men  and  cause  they  are  written  to  commemorate. 


Ninety»  Eight. 

BY  “ NED  OF  THE  HILL.” 


Air — “ Cappa  Hill.” 

Ho  ! cease  our  mourning,  for  home  returning 
Are  brave  hearts  burning  for  work  10  do ; 

The  boys  are  thronging  to  right  a wronging, 

With  a homesick  longing,  deep,  strong,  and  true. 

Not  weak  or  cold  men,  but  stout  and  bold  men. 

Ay,  young  and  old  men,  to  celebrate 
In  marching  masses — my  lads  and  lasses — 

Through  glens  and  passes — in  Ninety-eight. 

The  deeds  of  glory  renowned  in  story, 

Of  Ross,  of  Gorey,  where’er  men  stood. 

On  whose  bold  dashes  the  memory  flashes. 

To  bless  their  ashes,  by  field  or  flood. 

Joined  hand  in  hand  for  the  dear  old  land. 

What  a gallant  band  at  “ Three  Bullet  Gate,” 

Charged  down  the  foemen,  and  native  yeomen. 

Of  evil  omen — in  Ninety-eight. 

They  hero-hearted  like  lions  darted. 

And  with  life  parted  for  glory’s  crown  ; 

Though  soldiers  sally  from  lane  and  alley. 

These  pikemen  rally,  and  cut  them  down. 

Their  pikes  were  strong,  boys,  bright,  keen  and  long,  boys. 
It  nerves  my  song,  boys,  when  I relate. 

The  yeomen  flying,  left  dead  and  dying. 

On  red  grass  lying — in  Ninety-eight. 

At  Tubberneering,  no  danger  fearing. 

The  “ Sunburst  ” rearing,  they  valour  show’d  ; 

And  at  Vinegar  Hill,  we  remember  still. 

Like  a mountain  rill  their  blood  it  flow’d. 

Let  the  strife  renew,  there’s  a deep  debt  due 
To  the  Hessian  crew,  for  crimes  so  great 
That  while  life  remains,  they  must  fire  our  veins 
To  burst  our  chains — some  Ninety-eight. 

No  longer  dally,  wake  up  and  rally. 

From  hill  and  valley,  with  lances  set; 

Our  strength  is  growing,  “the  cocks  are  crovvjng,” 

The  way  you’re  showing,  young  gallant  Let*'. 

What  if  defeated?  Death  comes — then  greet  it- 
Why,  all  must  meet  it,  aye,  soon  or  late, 

’Mid  comrades  lying,  their  green  flag  flying, 

’Twas  nobly  dying — in  Ninety-eight. 

Notes. — “Three  Bullet  Gate”  was  situated  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  wall  which  surrounded  Ross  in  ’98.  In  storming  this  gate  the 
insurgents  displayed  a matchless  intrepidity,  which  is  bcrne  te.sti- 
mony  to  by  even  the  most  prejudiced  writers  on  the  Royalist  side. 
The  gate  was  approached  by  a straight  road  ,vith  h'gh  fences  on 
either  side.  Behind  these  fences  and  those  of  the  adjoining  fields 
soldiers  were  placed,  under  cover,  to  harrass  with  their  fire  the 
expected  assailants.  In  addition  to  these,  two  six-p.-unders  were 
placed  in  a position  on  the  wall  to  command  the  road.  The  diffi- 
culty to  be  encountered  in  storming  a post  so  .veil  guarded  might 
indeed  deter  the  boldest,  yet  that  gate  was  stormed,  and  success- 
fully taken  by  the  gallant  pikemen  of  ’98. 

Tubberneering.. — Here,  too,  the  insurgents  won  a s'gnal  victory. 
Tubberneering  is  situated  a short  distance  from  the  to.va  of  Gorey. 
Through  the  latter  the  soldiers  ran  in  their  helter-skefler  retreat, 
leaving  their  munitions  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  in- 
surgents, w’ho  put  them  afterwards  to  very  good  use. 

Vinegar  Hill,  remarkable  alike  for  the  brilliant  stand  made  there 
by  the  brave  Irish  peasants,  and  the  cowardly  cruelty  of  the 
soldiers  in  their  butchery  of  defenceless  women  and  children,  is  a 
grassy  knoll  on  the  banks  of  the  Slaney,  opposite  the  town  of 
Enniscorthy. 

Hessian,  or  Hempesch  Dragoons. — German  hi'relings  whom 
England  employed,  and  who  gained  a special  infamy  on  account 
of  their  brutal  and  indiscriminate  violation  of  female  chastity. 

Master  James  Lett,  a boy  of  13  years,  who  left  his  mother’s 
house  at  Wexford,  and  joined  the  rebels  before  New  Ross,  on 
finding  the  insurgents  on  the  point  of  being  finally  repulsed  from 
Three  Bullet  Gate,  snatched  up  a standard,  rushed  lor  the  gate, 
shouting,  “ Follow  me  who  dare,”  rallied  the  insurgents  to  such 
effect  that  they  carried  the  position  with  a wild  rush,  and  poured 
into  the  town. 


An  Alien’s  Sons:. 


I sing  my  land,  the  stranger’s  home — 

My  home,  alas  ! the  strangers’  land. 

Or  yet  the  ships  that  ceaseless  roam. 

And  ever  seek  some  foreign  strand, 

But  nevermore  my  own. 

I sing  my  land,  the  strangers’  home. 

Where  strangers  plough  our  fathers’  graves  ; 
Our  tribal  glens,  the  Saxon’s  loam. 

My  brothers  twain,  the  Saxon’s  slaves, 

Now  wont  to  hew  and  draw. 


I sing  my  home,  the  strangers’  land, 

And  bless  that  land  though  not  my  own. 

And  give  that  land  my  head  my  hand, 

Withhold  from  her  one  gift  alone — 

My  heart  I cannot  give. 

I sing  my  home,  the  strangers’  land. 

Where  though  my  hearth  may  cheerless  be. 

An  Irish  heart — that  deathless  brand. 

And  Irish  eyes  that  tearless  be. 

May  warm,  may  light  it  yet. 

O’Donnell. 


Notes  and  News. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 

THE  OIREACHTAS. 

HE  first  Gealic  Literary  Festival  has  been  such  a great  suc- 
cess, and  has  awakened  so  much  public  attention  to,  and 
enthusiasm  for,  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Language,  that 
T Gaelic  writers  and  friends  of  the  movement  may  be  get- 
ting ready  for  a festival  on  a larger  and  more  ambitious  scale  next 
year.  There  were  little  defects  that  we  know  will  be  remedied, 
and  at  the  outset,  before  we  begin  to  lavish  prase  on  the  organisers 
of  the  festival,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  great  defect — namely,  that  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
the  number  of  Gaelic  workers  assembled  in  Dublin  of  meeting,  ex- 
changing ideas,  or  forming  those  pleasant  friendships  for  which 
the  existence  of  a common  cause  would  form  an  enduring  basis. 
But  now,  to  cease  grumbling,  or  rather  advising,  let  us  report, 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  our  Irish-American  friends,  all  that 
happened. 

THE  RECITATION  COMPETITION 
came  off  in  the  concert-room  of  the  Rotunda  on  Monday  afternoon. 
It  was  here  that  we  had  the  best  opportunity  of  meeting  and  greet- 
ing our  friends  from  everywhere.  There  was  a large  number  of 
competitors,  and  whilst  the  recitations  proceeded,  under  the  judg- 
ing of  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  and  Mr.  John  MacNeill  and  Father 
Hickey,  aided  by  Mr.  Burke,  an  elocution  expert,  we  who  were 
not  in  the  comi)etition  constituted  ourselves  as  unsolicited  judges, 
and  attended  eagerly  to  the  recitations,  trying  to  name  the  -winner. 
First  favourite  for  some  time  was  a clergyman,  whose  voice  was 
particularly  resonant  and  pleasing,  and  whose  action  was  dignified 
and  impressive,  without  a trace  of  exaggeration.  Mr.  Teig 
O’Donoghue,  in  a humorous  dialogue  between  a beggar  and  house- 
wife, delighted  everyone  by  his  acting,  and  made  us  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  ought  to  have  been  different  classes,  and 
prizes  in  each  one  of  them,  for  how  were  we  to  compare  the  dig- 
nified, sonorous  declamation  of  some  of  the  pieces  with  such  well- 
rendered  comedy  as  this  and  declare  which  was  best?  Each  was 
best,  in  its  own  way.  Mr.  Lynch,  of  the  Dublin  Gaelic  League, 
at  length  came  forward  to  recite  a lament  for  Patrick  Sarsfield, 
and  here,  we  concluded  on  the  spot,  was  the  most  effective  reciter 
and  the  most  attractive  piece  for  the  programme  of  the  Oireach- 
tas that  evening,  and  in  this  case  the  decision  of  the  judges  coin- 
cided with  public  opinion,  and  Mr.  Lynch  was  declared  winner. 
It  may  interest  our  friend,  Mr.  Concannon,  of  Mexico,  to  know 
that  this  same  Mr.  Lynch  was  winner  of  the  prize  for  Gaelic 
League  students  in  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht  ” prose  competition,  for 
which  Mr.  Concannon  gave  the  prizes. 

The  festival  proper  came  off  in  the  large  room  of  the  Rotunda, 
and  it  was  with  doubts  as  to  whether  the  committee  had  done 
wisely  in  selecting  such  a large  hall  that  on  the  event- 
ful evening  we  approached  the  doorway.  What  a pleasant 
surprise  it  was  to  see  a stream  of  people  pouring  in. 
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and  members  of  the  Dublin  Gaelic  League,  aided  by  the 
young  men  of  the  Celtic  Literary  Society,  as  busy  as  possible 
directing  them  where  to  go.  The  room  was  well  filled  before  tlic 
committee  and  friends  came  on  the  platform,  and  the  attention 
and  comprehension,  evinced  by  frequent  applause  during  the  Irish 
• sj>eeches,  showed  that  many  jiresent  understood  the  National 
tongue.  Graceful  palms  were  grouped  on  the  platform,  and  a 
grand  piano  and  harp  showed  the  expectant  audience  that  the  pro- 
ceedings would  be  brightened  by  music.  Ihe  proceedings  never 
grew  tiresome — siieeches  altcrn.ating  with  music,  harping,  jiiping, 
solo  and  chorus  singing.  Dr.  Hyde  read  his  ode,  and  at  intervals 
of  fifteen  minutes  or  so  he  announced  the  winners  of  the  dilTerent 
prizes.  This  was  a particularly  good  w.ay  of  managing  this.  To 
have  publishcrl  the  prize  list  in  the  papers  or  on  the  programme 
would  have  done  aw.ay  with  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  Mrs. 
Kenny  and  Mr.  Owen  Lloyd  harjied  for  us  the  best  of  national 
music,  .and  Garoghan  and  Rowsome  were  our  pipers.  Miss 
Annie  Patterson,  who  is  doing  more  to  keep  the  Irish 
langu.age  alive  as  the  language  of  song  than  anyone  liv- 
ing, composed  a stirring  Gaelic-sounding  chorus  for  us, 
and  conducted  it  herself.  As  a proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Oire.ach- 
tas  has  brought  out  latent  talent,  we  may  state  that  the  Bellast 
Gaelic  League  members  were  absolutely  astounded  to  find  that 
their  former  colleague,  Dermod  Foley,  was  among  the  poets,  and 
author  of  the  song  to  which  Miss  Patterson  had  set  mu.sic. 

Cablegrams  were  received  during  the  progress  of  the  meeting 
from  Father  O’Growney  and  the  Gaelic  Society,  wishing 
the  festival  success,  and  in  one  of  the  resolutions  the  pre- 
sidents of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Red  Branch  Knights, 
and  Gaelic  Societies  of  the  United  States  were  elected  ex-officio 
members  of  the  Gaelic  League  Executive.  Dr.  Sigerson,  president 
of  the  National  Literary  Society,  was  present  on  the  platform,  and 
spoke. 

THE  FEIS  CEOIL. 

For  the  five  days  following  the  Oireachtas,  the  long  looked  for 
musical  festival  was  conducted  in  Dublin,  and  tliough  vve  have 
heard  complaints,  and  just  complaints,  that  in  the  concert  pro- 
grammes and  competitions  Irish  music  proper  had  a very  secon- 
dary place,  yet  we  believe  that  the  result  of  the  Feis  will  be  to 
stimulate  the  study  of  music  in  every  department  of  the  art.  The 
competitors  in  preparing  for  the  event  attained  a higher  i)erfection 
of  technique  than  they  would  have  done,  and  they  will  be  all  the 
more  capable  of  rendering  Irish  music,  though  they  were  not 
called  upon  to  do  so  at  the  Feis.  Then,  when  next  May  comes 
round,  the  managers  of  the  Feis  will  certainly  be  bound  to  give 
Irish  music  more  prominence,  for  in  the  concerts  which  are  just 
over  it  was  noticeable  that  the  audience  never  kindled  into  real 
enthusiasm  except  when  the  “Celtic  note”  rang  out  clear  and 
sweet.  It  was  that  they  were  waiting  to  hear,  and  so  it  was  that 
the  Irish  symphonies  of  Villiers  Stanford  and  Madame  Augusta 
Holmes,  the  Gall  or  Death  Lament,  the  piping  of  Garoghan,  the 
harping  of  Brian’s  March,  and  the  chorus  “ Remember  the  Glories 
of  Brian  the  Brave”  and  the  few  real  Irish  songs  we  were  fav- 
oured with  were  the  most  popular  items  of  the  programmes. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  Father  Gaynor,  of  Cork, 
on  the  success  obtained  by  the  choirs  under  his  direction.  Nothing 
promises  better  for  the  future  of  Irish  music  than  the  degree  of 
perfection  and  taste  obtained  by  the  choir.s  of  little  school  children 
who  came  up  from  Mun.ster  and  carried  off  the  honours  at  the  Feis 
competition.  Our  friends  of  the  Gaelic  League  when  we  were  in 
Cork  described  the  sensation  pioduced  by  Father  Gaynor’s  choir 
in  singing  at  their  concert  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht  ” to  the  not 
sufficiently  known  air,  which  is  the  only  correct  one  for  it. 

THE  PRIZE  LIST. 

£5  for  essay  on  the  Influence  of  Language  on  Nationality,  won 
by  Miss  Norma  Borthwick,  who  was  erroneously  described  as  an 
English  lady,  but  who,  by  her  own  account,  if  of  Gaelic  descent, 
of  the  line  of  the  MacDonalds  of  Skye. 

for  Historic.al  Poem — J.  H.  Lloyd,  Dublin  Gaelic  League. 

,^5  for  three  short  Ivric.s — O.  Bergin,  Cork. 

Highly  commended — T.  O’Donoghue. 

£2  for  recitation — Denis  Lynch,  Dublin. 

£2,  Gaelic  League  rallying  song,  with  chorus — D.  Foley,  Newry 
(native  of  County  Kerry). 

£2  for  best  collection  of  unpublished  poems,  songs,  or  stories — 
Michael  Martin,  Dingle. 

;^io  (presented  by  Mr.  W.  O’Brien)  for  essay  on  How  to  Popu- 
larise the  Irish  Language — .\lice  Milligan,  “ S.V.  Vocht,”  Belfast. 

Highly  commended— Thomas  Hayes,  Dublin;  D.  Foley,  Newry; 
D.  Fleming,  Cork. 

Miss  S.  Thomson’s  prize  of  two  guineas  for  essay  on  Truth — 
John  Ward,  Killybegs. 

Miss  S.  1 homson’s  prize  of  three  guineas  for  essay  on  Charity — 
P.  J.  O’Shea,  Belfast  Gaelic  League  (native  of  Kerry). 

NINErV-EIGHT. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  chairman  and  central 
executive  restrained  with  a strong  hand  the  disposition  of  some 


|)rominent  members  to  run  away  with  the  movement.  In  our  last 
number  we  remonstrated  against  the  change  of  name  anil  consti- 
tution of  the  committee;  also,  against  the  “ Inde[)cndenl’.s  ” attack 
on  a section  of  Irish-Americans.  Mr.  John  O'Leary  refused  to 
sign  the  minutes  of  tlic  meeting  at  which  the  change  of  name  had 
been  effected,  and  Mr.  Henry  Dixon  moved  a resolution,  wlncn 
was  carried,  condemning  the  “Independent’s”  article.  A word 
of  advice  has  also  been  addressed  to  the  [icoplc  of  Cork  in  view 
of  the  apparent  danger  they  seem  to  be  in  of  letting  the  ’qS  Com- 
mittee fall  into  the  hands  of  a cli(|ue.  We  have  received  an  in- 
teresting communication  on  tliis  subject  from  a Cork  correspon- 
dent, and  we  would  sim])ly  jioint  out  that  the  Central  Executive 
has  passed  certain  re.solutions  binding  on  committees  intending 
to  affiliate  with  it.  ' .M.P.’s  are  not  eligible  as  members  of  execu- 
tive or  as  office-bearers,  but  their  presence  is  invited  on  the  general 
committee.  If  Mr.  Crean,  M.l’.,  was  refused  a place  on  the  Cork 
general  committee,  those  who  excluded  him  were  decidedly  in  the 
wrong.  If  it  was  from  the  executive  he  was  excluded,  the  Cork 
people  were  only  carrying  out  the  rule  observed  by  the  central 
body  in  Dublin. 

ORGANISATION  THROUGH  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  as  many  local  committees  as 
possible  should  be  formed  before  the  convention  of  June  21st, 
as  then  a permanent  eentral  executive  to  govern  the  movement  will 
be  chosen.  Every  committee  has  power  to  send  up  two  represen- 
tatives to  vote  at  the  convention.  We  are  [rroud  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  men  of  South-West  Donegal  h.ave  stepped  into  the 
ranks  and  have  formed  a committee.  On  Ascension  Thur.sday  an 
open-air  demonstration  was  held  on  the  Mount  at  Mountcliarles, 
organised  by  a provisional  committee,  which  had  been  formecj  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Patrick  M’Manus,  a patriotic  native  of  tne 
town,  home  on  a visit  from  South  America.  A large  and  repre- 
sentative audience  assembled  on  the  green  hillside,  which  com- 
mands a wide  view  of  Donegal  Bay  and  the  Connauglit  shore. 
Mr.  J.  M’Ginty,  of  Mountcliarles,  took  the  chair,  and  amongst 
those  supporting  him  were — Mr.  R.  Meehan,  Mr.  W.  M'Devitt, 
J.  Doherty,  M.  Boyle,  P.  M’Manus,  M.  Quinn,  R.  O’Flaherty,  P. 
M'Gragh. 

Mr.  Hugh  Gildea,  of  Ardifa,  spoke  at  some  length  in  Irish,  and 
was  enthusiastically  applauded.  Miss  Alice  Milligan  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  the  United  men,  Mr.  Henry  Dobbin,  Belfast,  spoke  on  the 
injury  wrought  on  Ireland  by  English  rule.  The  Jlountcharles 
brass  band  accompanied  the  speakers  to  and  from  the  station,  and 
rendered  a fine  selection  of  National  airs.  Extra  police  were 
drafted  into  the  town,  but  the  utmost  good  order  and  sobriety  pre- 
vailed, and  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  vigilance  of  even  the 
local  force. 

DECORATION  DAY. 

We  hope  to  see  the  Wolfe  Tone  anniversary,  June  20th,  observed 
extensively  as  a National  decoration  day.  Last  year  we  published 
a very  complete  list  of  patriot  graves,  which  there  is  no  necessity 
for  us  to  repeat,  but  we  trust  next  month  to  be  able  to  report 
tha:t  most,  or  all,  of  them  have  been  adorned  with  reverent  care. 

“L’IRLANDE  LIBRE.” 

The  second  number  of  this  paiier  is  just  to  hand,  and  sustains 
the  hopes  we  had  formed  of  it.  We  appeal  to  Irishmen  the  world 
over  to  realise  the  immense  importance  of  an  organ  advocating 
Irish  freedom,  and  published  in  France,  and  sustain  the  enterprise 
of  Miss  Gonne  and  her  friends  by  subscribing  to  it. 

THE  REV.  R.  R.  KANE  ON  ENGLISH  INJUSTICE. 

In  making  reference  in  Belfast  to  the  death  of  the  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Rev.  R.  R.  Kane  said — The  Archbishop, 
whom  we  so  deeply  lament,  was  also  a model  citizen.  It  is  but  a 
few  weeks  since  he  stood  on  the  same  platform  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  express  his  views  on  a question 
which  is  much  agitated  at  the  present  time,  and^^with  respect  to 
which  his  Grace  thought  his  native  land  had  serious  cause  of  com- 
plaint. Many  Irishmen  speak  on  this  subject  as  if  it  were  impiety 
and  treason  to  believe  England — “ the  predominant  partner  ” — 
capable  of  doing  injustice  to  Ireland,  as  if  England  had  never  done 
any  injustice  to  Ireland,  whereas  history  is  full  of  the  cruellist  in- 
justice done  to  Ireland  by  England,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  some  injustice  to  Ireland  may  still  exist  in 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  As  a patriotic  Irishman, 
and  as  an  honest  man^  the  Archbishop  approached  the  consideration 
of  the  subject,  and  his  speech  was  as  luminous  and  convincing  as 
any  that  has  been  delivered  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject.  We  are  living  side  by  side  with  people  who  passionately 
love  Ireland,  and  it  can  but  prejudice  our  religion  in  their  eyes 
if  they  see  us  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  ever  pre- 
ferring another  country  to  our  native  land.  At  tlie  financial  re- 
lations meeting  in  Belfast  last  month  Dr.  Kane  followed  up  luis 
declaration  by  an  even  more  patriotic  speech,  making  it  plain  that 
he  was  a Unionist  solely  and  only  because  he  believed  the  Union 
was  for  tlie  benefit  of  Ireland.  If  the  foundations  of  ills  belief 
are  shattered  we  may  live  to  see  Dr.  Kane  in  the  National  as 
he  is  now  in  tlie  patriotic  ranks. 
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The  Imperial  & Windsor  Hotels 

Now  forming  One  Establishment,  and  under  one  Management,  are  situated  in  DONEGALL  PLACE,  at  once  the 
finest  and  most  convenient  site  in  the  City.  They  have  been  re-modelled  and  re-furnished,  and  now  comprise 

lOO^edroon^S,  Coffee  Roon^,  Ladies’  j)rawiiig-rooni,  Milliard,  SirjoKe  Hoon^s 


and  buffet,  CoiTiniercial  Jiiiiiig  ai^d  Writing  l^ooms,  &c. 

Various  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Hotel  premises,  including  Large  Stock  Rooms  (with  excellent 
light),  and  a Large  Hall,  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience,  suitable  for  Balls,  Receptions,  Dinners,  or 
Supper  Parties.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 


The  Hotel  ’Bus  and  Porters  attend  all  Trains  and  Steamers. 


5k  Sieamllc 

17,  SACKVILLE  STREET, 

DUBLIN. 

This  Pine  Hotel  will  be  Opened 
early  in  July. 

Fiirther  Particolars  in  fnture  adiertisement, 


THE  ABBEY 

Hydropathic  and  Health  Resort, 

• Will  Shortly  be  Opened  at 

WHITEABBEY,  Near  BELFAST, 

With  a Magnificent  View  of  the 
Lough, 

Full  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  in 
a future  notice. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel, 

VICTORIA  ST.,  BELFAST 

Is  No'vir  Open  under*  Ne'vir  Munu^ement, 

AhgI  has  been  re-decorated  and  re-furnished  in  First-class  style,  and 
comprises  over  30  Bedrooms,  Stock  Rooms,  Commercial,  Coffee,  and 
Ladies’  Drawing  Booms,  Smoke  Boom,  and  Billiard  Boom,  with  pneu- 
matic piishioned  table.  Also  contains  a first-class  Bestaurant. 

Electric  Light.  NIGHT  PORTER.  Gaze’s  Coupons  taken. 

B.  FLETCHEB,  Manager. 


Telegrams:  "Prince Wales, Belfast.’’ 


an  ^Sln  YScht 

(An  t.Sean  Bhean  Bhocht). 


VoL.  11. — No.  7.  Belfast,  5th  July,  1897.  Price  Twopence. 


St.  John’s  Eve. 


By  C.  J.  Kickham. 


" Do  you  remember  that  St.  John's  Eve,  three  years  ago,  when 
we  walked  round  by  Batlycullen  to  see  the  bonfires  ?” — Letter 
from  home. 

Yes,  Gertrude,  I remember  well 
That  St.  John’s  Eve,  three  years  ago. 

When,  while  the  slanting  sunbeams  fell 
Across  the  mountain  all  aglow. 

Upon  the  lonely  bridge  we  turned 
To  watch  the  roseate  sunset  hue. 

Till  faint  and  fainter  still  it  burned. 

As  if  'twere  quenched  by  the  falling  dew. 

Then  up  the  sloping  hill  we  climb. 

And  backward  looked  with  pensive  eyes 
Along  the  vale — our  own  sweet  home — 

The  dearest  spot  beneath  the  skies  : 

Dear  for  the  golden  hours  that  were. 

When  life’s  glad  morn  all  radiant  shone  ; 

Fondly  dear  for  loved  ones  there. 

And  dearer  still  for  loved  ones  gone. 

When  to  the  Well-Mile  Bridge  we  came. 

You  pointed  where  the  moonbeams  white 
Silvered  the  stream.  When,  lo ! a flame — 

A wavy  flame  of  ruddy  light — 

Leaped  up  the  farm-yard  fence  above ; 

And  while  his  children’s  shouts  ran  high. 

His  cows  the  farmer  slowly  drove 
Across  the  blaze — he  knew  not  why. 

Around  the  vale — above,  below. 

And  high  upon  the  blue  hills’  brows, 

The  bonfires  shine  with  steady  glow. 

Or  blink  through  screening  orchard’s  boughs. 

And  now  in  my  lone  and  dismal  cell. 

While  I that  starry  scene  recall — 

The  fields,  the  hills,  the  sheltered  dell — 

I close  my  eyes  and  see  them  all. 


Think  not  the  captive  weakly  pines,' 

That  from  his  soul  all  joy  hath  flown  ; 

Oh,  no!  the  " solemn  starlight  ” shines 
As  brightly  as  it  ever  shone. 

And  tho’  I’ve  had  my  share  of  pain. 

And  sunken  is  my  cheek  and  pale  ; 

Yet,  Gertrude,  were  it  ours  again. 

On  St.  John’s  Eve,  in  Campsey’s  vale, 
While  loitering  by  the  Anner’s  stream 
To  view  the  mountain’s  purple  dome. 
Waiting  to  see  the  bonfires’  gleam 
All  round  our  quiet  hill-clasped  home. 

We’d  talk  of  by-gone  blissful  hours — 

And,  oh ! what  blissful  hours  I’ve  known — 
It  was  a world  of  smiles  and  flowers 
That  little  home-world  of  our  own. 

And  happy  thoughts  each  heart  would  fill, 
What  else  but  happy  could  we  be. 

While  hope  stood  smiling  on  the  hill. 

And  in  the  valley — Memory  ? 


jFvom  the  Celtic  past. 

No.  III.— BRIAN  OF  BANBA. 


'1'  was  nigh  a thousand  years  after  the  coming  of 
the  Lord,  and  some  six  hundred  years  after 
the  bringing  of  His  faith  to  Erin  by  the 
preaching  of  Patrick,  that  there  was  raised 
up  among  the  people  of  North  Mumhain  a 
valorous  prince  and  defender,  the  most  fearless  assailant 
of  the  Pagan  plunderers  of  Banba  that  was  ever  known  in 
our  island  since  the  day  that  Nial  Glondubh,  the  great 
Ard-righ,  was  laid  under  the  Cairn  on  the  mountain  top  in 
the  territory  of  Leinster,  far  from  his  queen  and  love.  Nay, 
Init  this  Southern  Prince,  thougji  I,  a Northern,  write  the 
record,  was  more  glorious  in  battle,  though  not  more  brave, 
than  Black  Nial,  for  that  King,  as  all  know,  fell  after  his 
victories  on  a field  of  defeat;  but  Brian,  as  you  shall  hear 
from  desperate  struggles,  almost  single  handed,  with  the 
inv'ader,  grew  e\’er  in  strength  and  daring,  gaining  on  them 
little  by  little  from  the  day  he  was  a lonely  outlaw  chief 
among  the  rocks  of  Clare  till  he  became  King  of  Mumhain, 
and  at  length  high-lord  of  all  the  island,  passing  in  sove- 
reign circuit  northward  over  Bamesmore,  and  wresting 
homage  and  tribute  from  the  very  King  of  Tir-owen  him- 
self. The  last  day  of  his  life  was,  moreover,  most  glorious 
of  all,  for  then,  by  Cod’s  help,  though  in  extreme  age,  he 
marshalled  a great  army,  and  on  the  strand  of  Cluain-tarav 
utterly  overwhelmed  the  Pagan  host,  so  that,  henceforth  they 
gathered  no  strength  to-  vex  this  land.  It  is  not  of  that 
battle  at  Cluain-tarav,  nor  yet  of  his  years  of  sovran  sway 
I w'ould  w'rite;  but  of  the  perilous  feats- of  his  boyhood, 
when  he  rallied  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Dal-cais  and  over- 
came the  craven  fears  of  his  brother  Mahon,  who,  dis- 
mayed by  the  fierceness  of  those  Danars,  would  fain  have 
dwelt  in  peace. 

Heavy  was  the  yoke  of  the  Danars  upon  the  Caedhil  ere 
Brian  of  Banba  by  Cod’s  grace  was  bom  for  their  deliver- 
ing. There  was  not  a port  or  landing  place  of  Mumhain 
bflt  was  filled  with  countless  sea-vomitings  of  ships.  Flock- 
ing to  the  shore  the  Pagans  spread  themselves  over  the 
land,  and  they  built  duns  and  fortresses,  and  made  spoil- 
land  and  sword-land,  and  conquered  land  of  Mumhain 
throughout  her  breadth ; they  ravaged  her  sanctuaries  and 
rent  her  shrines,  and  demolished  her  gem-set  reliquaries 
and  bright-lettered  books,  for  neither  veneration  to  Cod 
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or  mildness  tO'  man  was  felt  by  this  furious,  ruthless,  wrath- 
ful people.  In  short,  until  the  sand  of  the  sea,  or  the  grass 
of  the  field,  or  the  stars  of  the  heaven  are  counted,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  relate  what  the  Gaedhil  suffered  from 
them.  They  killed  the  brave  and  the  valiant,  the  stout 
knights,  champions,  soldiers,  and  young  lords,  kings  and 
Tanists  and  holy  clerics  of  the  land  of  Erin. 

Many  were  the  blooming,  lively  women,  and  the  modest, 
mild,  comely  maidens,  and  the  stately  blue-eyed  noble 
ladies,  and  the  gentle,  well-bom  youths  whom  they  carried 
off  into  bitter  bondage  over  the  broad  green  sea. 

Ochunl  Many  were  the  eyes  welling  with  tears,  wet  with 
grief  and  despair  at  the  separation  over  sea  of  son  from 
father,  daughter  from  mother,  brother  from  brother,  and 
folk  of  every  degree  from  their  land  and  kin.  Kells  of 
Columcille  they  plundered  in  the  midst  of  grassy  Meath, 
and  in  that  same  year  slew  Cennedigh,  son  of  Lorcan  that 
was  king  of  North  Mumhain,  and  heir  elect  tO'  the  kingship 
of  Caisel.  Bitter  was  the  grief  of  the  Dal-cais  at  the  death 
of  their  noble  chief ; bitter  was  the  sorrow  of  Mahon  his 
son,  whO'  came  to  the  kingship  after  him  ; fierce  and  deep 
abiding  was  the  grief  of  Brian,  the  younger  son,  for  well  he 
loved  his  father,  and  much  he  reverenced  the  saint,  and 
wroth  was  he  at  the  destruction  of  holy  shrines  and  fair  let- 
tered books,  poems,  tales,  and  genealogies,  and  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  Himself ; but,  most  of  all,  he  sorrowed  to  see  the 
poor  and  defenceless  made  a prey  by  those  barbarous  for- 
eign tribes. 

Tyrannous  was  the  rule  of  the  Pagan  over  the  lowly 
creaghts  and  tillers  of  land,  for  over  every  haile  was  ap- 
pointed a soldier  to  take  tribute  and  rent  from  them,  so 
that  none  of  the  men  of  Erin  had  power  to  give  even  the 
milk  of  his  cow,  nor  as  much  as  the  clutch  of  eggs  of  one 
hen  in  succour  or  kindness  to  an  aged  man  or  to  a friend, 
but  was  forced  tO'  preserve  them  for  the  foreign  bailiff  or 
soldier.  And  though  there  were  but  one  milk-giving  cow 
in  the  house,  she  durst  not  be  milked  for  the  infant  of  one 
night,  but  the  cream  must  be  kept  that  butter  and  cheese 
would  be  in  plenty  for  the  grim,  relentless  foreignei^  who 
laboured  not  at  all,  yet  would  feast  on  the  yield  of  the  land, 
making  the  Gael  his  bondslave. 

Against  this  tyranny  none  could  avail,  nor  could  their 
chiefs  and  princes  protect  them  against  the  fierceness  of 
these  invaders  who^  came  over  the  sea  in  their  high-prowed 
ships  because  of  the  excess  of  their  thii'st  and  hunger  for 
the  fruitful,  nobly-inhabited,  well-watered,  sweet-grassy  land 
of  Erin.  Such  was  the  affliction  of  the  Gaedhill  till  the 
coming  of  Brian. 

Noble  was  the  tribe  from  which  he  came ! As  the 
beams  from  a high-illumined  beacon  tower  outshines  the 
lowly  lights  that  glow  on  the  earth  floor  of  a peasant  cot, 
so  shone  the  fame  of  the  Dal-cais  above  the  lustre  of  the 
tribes  of  Eri.  'I he  foremost  place  in  forwai'd  moving 
battle,  the  rear'  m dangerous  retreat  was  the  place  of  the 
Dal-cais  by  ancient  right,  and  the  king  of  their  tribe  had 
alternate  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Caisel.  Mahon  was 


lord  of  the  Dal-cais  after  the  death  of  Cennedigh,  and 
bravely  he  strove  and  long  against  that  father’s  slayer;  but 
he  was  forced  in  the  end  to  submit  and  make  peace  with 
the  strangers,  being  glad  enough  tO'  be  left  the  kingship  of 
his  territory  by  paying  tribute  to  them. 

But  as  regards  Brian,  son  of  Cennedigh,  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  make  peace  with  the  foreigners,  because  however 
small  the  injury  he  might  be  able  to  do  them  he  preferred 
it  to  peace.  So  he  gathered  to  him  the  young  champions 
of  the  Dal-cais,  and  went  with  them  into  the  woods  and 
wildernesses  of  North  Mumhain,  and  began  to  plunder  and 
vengefully  slay  the  Danars.  When  he  wrought  no  ill  to 
them  in  the  day  time,  then  was  he  sure  to  make  up  for 
that  peace  at  night,  and  if  by  night  they  slumbered  undis- 
turbed, then  by  dawn  or  day  they  surely  felt  the  keenness 
of  the  sword  of  Brian.  Rude  huts  of  wattle  in  the  wilder- 
ness were  instead  of  the  fair  painted  palace,  his  dwelling- 
place,  and  instead  of  soft  pillows  the  rude  rocks  of  his  na- 
tive Clare  or  knotted  roots  of  trees  gave  rest  tO'  the  hero’s 
head. 

But  what  recked  he  so  long  as  he  slew  the  Danars,  by 
twos  and  threes,  by  fives  aird  scores  and  hundreds;  but 
through  hardship  and  ill-feeding  and  conflicts  at  length  all 
his  trusty  band  were  dead.  And  at  that  time,  as  he  sat 
alone  amid  the  rocks,  there  came  a messenger  from  his 
brother  Mahon,  who  had  long  sought  him,  and  led  him 
into  the  King’s  presence. 

Then  was  that  meetmg  between  the  brothers  that  the 
poets  have  sung  of.  Malion  was  clad  in  silk  and  fur,  with 
helm  of  beaten  bronze  and  brooch  of  gold  across  his  breast. 

Ruddy  he  was  and  strong,  with  fair-combed  golden  abun- 
dant curls  and  many  followers  around  him.  Brian  was  pale 
and  wan  and  hunger-stricken,  faded  was  his  cloak  and 
ragged,  pierced  by  rents  of  spears  and  stained  by  wounds 
of  war;  yet  was  there  not  a man  of  the  Dal-cais  who  stood 
behind  the  King  but  deemed  Brian  the  fitter  man  to  be 
their  lord  and  leader. 

Then  when  the  King  would  have  spoken  haughtily,  ask- 
ing why  one  of  royal  birth  went  thus  poorly  clad,  and  with- 
out retinue,  Brian  raised  his  head  manfully,  and  reproved 
the  King. 

“ I come  alone,”  said  he,  “ and  without  retinue  because 
I have  left  my  friends  and  followers  dead  in  battle  with 
the  land’s  invaders.”  Proudly  he  related  the  story  of  their 
glorious  strife,  and  as  he  spoke  the  warriors  of  the  King 
could  not  but  shout,  acclaiming  him.  Mahon  then  was 
somewhat  shamed,  and  excused  himself  for  making  pru- 
dent peace,  by  pleading  thoughtful  care  of  his  people,  say- 
ing— 

“ I would  not  leave  the  Dal-cais  dead  as  thou  hast  left 
thy  followers  in  a bootless  strife.” 

Then  Brian  spake.  “That  is  not  a fitting  thing  for  a 
King  to  say.  Death  is  natural  to  us,  and  die  we  must,  as 
our  fathers  and  their  fathers  did  before  us;  but  it  is  not 
customary  nor  hereditary  for  men  of  our  tribe  to  submit  to 
insult  and  contempt,  for  our  fathers  and  their  fathers  sub- 
mitted to  no  one  upon  earth ; nor  is  it  honourable  to  men 
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of  courage  to  ahanilon  without  conflict  to  dark  foreigners 
ajul  grim  black  Gentiles  the  inheritance  which  our  grand- 
sires  defended  against  the  chiefs  of  the  Gaedhil.” 

At  these  bold  wortls  every  man  of  the  tribe  shouted  loud 
for  a council  of  war,  and  Mahon,  seeing  he  could  not  deny 
them,  called  a great  assembly  to  the  customary  place  of 
meeting,  and  demanded  of  them  whether  they  would  have 
peace  or  war  with  the  Danars. 

Then  was  the  voice  of  that  assembled  tribe  council  as  the 
v'oice  of  one  man,  demanding  that  peace-should  no  more  be 
sustained,  but  instead  that  they  should  march  forth  to  grim 
and  terrible  war  behind  the  banners  of  Mahon  and  Brian, 
and  that  conflict  should  never  cease  till  they  had  swept  the 
invader  from  the  pialns  and  hills  of  Erin  and  lifted  the  yoke 
of  their  oppression  from  the  necks  of  the  poor  and  lowly. 

Such  was  Brian,  son  of  Cennedigh,  in  his  youth,  who  was 
aftenvards  highest  of  the  high-kings  of  Erin. 

Iris  Olkyrn. 

In  the  above  narrative  I have  closely  and  accurately  followed  the 
account  of  Brian’s  warlike  youth  given  in  one  of  our  most  reliable 
histories  “ The  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gall."  1 have  in  fact 
simply  condensed  the  story,  giving  as  many  passages  as  possible- 
word  for  word,  with  the  translation  in  Dr.  John  Todd's  edition, 
my  object  being  not  to  write  a story,  but  to  give  to  those  ignorant 
of  the  style  of  our  historic  literature  an  example  of  how  it  is  written. 
Dr.  Todd  compiled  his  edition  from  three  existing  MSS.,  one  a 
fragment  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  of  the  nth  century,  one  of  the 
14th  century,  and  one  of  the  17th.  That  all  these  copies  were 
deduced  from  the  older  MS.  of  a historian  contemporary  with 
Brian,  there  is  incontrovertible  evidence.  To  quote  one  proof,  it 
records  the  hour  of  high  tide  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin  on  the  Good 
Friday  on  which  the  battle  of  Clontarf  was  fought.  Dr.  Todd  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  historian,  asked  a Dublin  astronomer  to 
make  a calculation,  not  informing  him  of  his  reason.  The  modern 
scientist’s  reckoning  as  to  the  time  of  the  high  tide  at  Clontarf 
nearly  1,000  years  ago  coincided  with  the  statement  of  the  Irish 
annalist.  What  better  proof  could  be  offered  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  record.  I hope  to  get  my  narrative  translated  into  modern 
Irish,  and  published  with  illustrations  in  the  same  style  as  our  St. 
Columcille  souvenir  at  no  distant  date.  Below  I give  some  verses 
from  one  of  the  poems  scattered  through  the  book,  with  literal 
translation  and  a ballad  founded  on  it,  written  some  three  years 
ago. 

BRIAN  REPROACHES  MAHON. 

M.  Uathadh  sin  a Briain  Banba, 

Do  chuinnsccléo  ni  héccalma, 

NÍ  líonmhar  tingais  dar  tigh, 

Cáit  ar  fhaccbhais  do  muinntir 

B.  Do  fhaccbus  iad  ag  gallaibh 
lar  na  slaidhe  a Mathgamhain, 

Cruaidh  romlensat  tar  gach  lear, 

NÍ  hionann  is  do  mhuinntir. 

M.  Caidet  na  comhramha  a fhir, 

Ag  ar  fháccbhaii  do  mhuinntir. 

Bar  ngleó  masa  calma  amuigh, 

NÍ  héiccen  toibhéim  oraibh. 

B.  Ro  fáccbhus  iad  ic  Craic  Lóith, 

I mbernaidh  nar  scoiltit  sceith 
Birnd,  ger  doilig  clodh  an  fhir, 

Do  thuith  araen  re  a mhuinntir. 

Fuaramar  mdr  dhulc  ar  sin. 

Do  ghresaibh  do  ghretlaichibh, 

Ar  séd  nochar  sód  sadhail. 

Is  mór  ccéd  re  a ccomháirimh. 


As  iadsin  ar  sccela  a fhir, 

A mheic  Ceinneittigh  cnisgil, 

Meinic  tuccsam  sinn  co  becht 
Bail  as  nar  doigh  linn  imthecht. 

Nocha  biadh  Ceinneittigh  ar  crádh, 

Nocha  biadh  Lorcán  lionmharr, 

Ar  gallaibh  na  ttocht  marsoin. 

Mar  ataóisi  a Mathgamhain. 

M.  As  ogla  sin  a Brian  bregh, 

Nocha  niarmartach  taigneadh, 

Ni  fhuil  tháidh  ná,  thinne  hi  ccradh, 

Darlinne  ge  tadi  go  huathadh. 

Translation. 

Mahon. — Alone  art  thou,  O Brian  of  Banba ; thy  warfare  was 
not  without  valour  ; not  numerous  hast  thou  come  to  our  house, 
where  hast  thou  left  thy  followers  ? 

Brian. — I have  left  them  with  the  foreigners,  after  being  cut 
down,  O Mahon ! In  hardship  they  followed  me  o'er  every  plain, 
not  the  same  as  thy  people. 

M. — In  what  battles,  O man,  hast  thou  left  thy  people  ? If  your 
fighting  was  brave  on  the  plain,  no  reproach  shall  be  cast  on  you  ! 

B. — I have  left  them  on  Craig  Lieth,  in  that  breach  where  shields 
were  cleft.  Birn  (it  was  difficult  to  cut  off  the  man)  fell  there  with 
his  people. 

We  suffered  much  of  evil  after  that  from  the  attacks  of  fierce 
champions  ; our  path  was  not  a path  of  ease,  many  were  the  hun- 
dreds when  counted. 

These  are  our  adventures,  O man,  O son  of  Cennedigh,  the  fair- 
skinned. Often  did  we  deliver  ourselves  with  success  from  positions 
in  which  we  despaired  of  escape. 

Cennedigh  for  wealth  would  not  have  been,  nor  would  Lorcan 
the  fruitful  have  been  so  peaceful  towards  the  foreigners  as  thou 
art,  O Mahon  ! 

M. — This  is  pride,  O brave  Brian  ; thy  mind  is  not  considerate, 
thy  care  and  thy  thoughts  are  not  on  wealth  methinks,  even  though 
thou  art  alone. 


Brian  of  Banba. 


Brian  of  Banba  all  alone  up  from  the  desert  places. 

Came  to  stand  where  the  festal  throne  of  the  lord  of  Thomond’s 
race  is. 

Came  after  tarrying  long  away  till  his  cheeks  were  hunger-hollow. 

His  voice  grown  hoarse  in  a thousand  fights,  where  he  calledlon^his 
men  to  follow. 

He  had  pillowed  his  head  on  the  hard  tree  roots,  and  slept  in  the 
sun  unshaded. 

Till  the  gold  that  had  shone  in  his  curls  was  gone,  and  the  snow  of 
his  brow  had  faded. 

And  where  he  came  he  was  meanliest  clad,  'midst  the  nobles  of  the 
nation, 

Yet  proudly  he  entered  among  them  all,  for  this  was  his  brother’s 
banquet  hall. 

And  he.  was  a Prince  Dalcassian ! 

Mahon,  King  of  the  Clan  Dal-Cas,  throned  in  his  palace  proudly. 

Drank  the  mead  from  a costly  glass,  whilst  his  poet  harping  loudly — 

Traced  in  song  his  lineage  long  to  the  times  of  ancient  story. 

And  praised  the  prowess  of  Cennedigh’s  sons,  and  counted  their 
deeds  of  glory. 

And  chanted  the  fame  of  the  chieftains  all,  the  banquet  board 
surrounding, 

But  why  does  he  turn  to  this  stranger  tall,  for  whom  is  his  harp 
now  sounding  ? 

"The  King,”  he  says,  "is  a champion  bold,  and  bold  is  each 
champion  brother ; 

But  Brian,  the  youngest,  is  bravest,  and  strongest,  and  wiser  than 
any  other!” 
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The  King  rose  up  on  his  royal  throne  and  sorrowful  was  his 
gazing, 

And  greatly  the  envy  grew  in  his  heart  at  sound  of  such  high 
uppraising ; 

For  Mahon  had  dwelt  in  a plaace  fair,  at  peace  with  the  land’s 
invader. 

While  Brian  lurked  in  the  wild-cat’s  lair,  and  slept  where  the  she- 
wolf  laid  her. 

Mahon  was  clad  in  a robe  of  silk,  a gift  of  a Dane  chief’s  sending  ; 

The  only  cloak  that  Brian  had  was  torn  by  the  brambles’  rending. 

Mahon  had  called  for  the  mead  and  wine,  from  the  hands  of  those 
that  hasted  ; 

But  the  thin,  cold  wine,  that  the  swan-flocks  sip,  was  the  only  wine 
that  Brian’s  lip 

For  a year  and  more  had  tasted. 

" Brian,  my  brother,”  said  the  king,  in  a tone  of  scornful  wonder, 

” Why  dost  thou  come  in  beggar  guise  our  palace  portals  under  ? 

Where  hast  thou  wandered  since  yester  year,  on  what  venture  of 
love  hast  thou  tarried  ? 

Tell  us  the  count  of  thy  prey  of  deer,  and  what  cattle  herds  thou 
hast  harried ! 

Where  is  thy  mantle  of  silken  fold,  and  the  jewelled  brooch  that 
bound  it  ? 

In  what  wager  lost  was  the  band  of  gold  that  once  thy  locks  sur- 
rounded ? 

Where  hast  thou  left  the  courtly  train  that  befitteth  thy  princely 
station  ? 

The  hundred  high-born  youths  I gave,  the  chosen  sons  of  the 
chieftains  brave 

Of  the  warriors  Dalcassian  ? ” 

“ I have  hunted  no  deer  since  yester  year,  I have  harried  no  neigh- 
bour’s cattle ; 

I have  wooed  no  love,  I have  joined  no  game,  but  the  kingly  game 
of  battle. 

The  Danes  were  my  prey  by  night  and  day,  in  their  forts  of  hill 
and  hollow ; 

And  I come  from  the  desert  lands  alone,  since  none  are  alive  to 
follow. 

Some  were  slain  on  the  plundered  plain,  and  some  in  the  midnight 
marching. 

Some  were  lost  in  the  winter  floods  and  some  by  the  fever  parch- 
ing; 

Some  have  perished  by  wounds  of  spears,  and  some  by  the  shafts 
of  bowmen. 

And  some  by  hunger  and  some  by  thirst,  and  all  are  dead,  but  they 
slaughtered  first 

Their  tenfold  more  of  their  foemen. 

The  king  looked  down  from  his  cushioned  throne  and  grasped  the 
hand  of  his  brother, 

“ Brian,  though  youngest,  thou’rt  bravest,  and  strongest,  and  nobler 
than  any  other,  • 

So  choose  at  thy  will  of  my  flocks  on  the  hill,  and  take  of  my 
treasure  golden  ; 

Were  it  even  the  ring  on  my  royal  hand,  or  this  broidered  cloak  I 
am  rolled  in.” 

Brian  smiled:  “You  will  need  them  all  as  award  of  bardic  measure; 

I want  no  cattle  from  out  your  herds,  no  share  of  your  shining 
treasure. 

But  grant  me  now,”  and  he  turned  to  look  on  the  listening  warriors’ 
faces, 

" A hundred  more  of  the  Clan  Dal-Cas  to  follow  me  over  plain  and 
pass 

To  die  as  fitteth  the  brave  Dal-Cas  at  war  with  the  Outland  races  ! 
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VAN  yoCHT, ■ 

Exodus. 

I. 

“ One  in  name  and  one  in  fame 
Are  the  sea-divided  Gael — ” 

SAID  D’Arcy  Magee  before  he  went  astray;  and  in 
these  w^ords  he  merely  echoed  a voice  that  speaks 
in  the  heart  of  every  Irishman  who  has  left  his 
native  land.  This  explains  to  a great  extent 
why  the  Irish  abroad  are  more  patriotic  than  the 
Irish  at  home.  Distance  lends  enchantment  tO'  the  view, 
is  to  a certain  extent  a fact;  but  the  patriotism  of  the  wan- 
derer has  a deeper  meaning  than  the  poet  or  the  cynic 
dreams  of.  The  exile  who  has  travelled  into  many  couiv 
tries,  and  who'  has  made'  his  home  among  other  peoples, 
even  temporarily,  finally  reduces  his  philosophy  regarding 
their  manners,  morals,  and  civilisation,  to  a comparison 
with  those  of  that  loved  and  lost  Green  Land  of  his  fathers 
When  he  meets  references  to  Ireland  or  the  Irish  in  foreign 
journals,  how  anxiously  he  sciaitinizes  them!  Ireland’s 
honour  is  his  own,  and  the  sneer  of  the  orator,  writer,  or 
journalist  is  treasured  up  against  the  offender  tO'  be  repaid 
I)erhaps  a dozen  years  later  if  the  irate  patriot  has  not  a 
chance  to  wreak  his  vengeance  earlier.  Go  amongst  the 
Irish  in  the  United  States  and  obseiwe  their  methods;  lis- 
ten to  their  confidences,  regarding  these  matters,  and  note 
the  memories  they  evoke.  Perhaps,  it  is  Colonel  Scruggins 
that  is  looking  for  their  suffrages,  and  is  met  by  a reminder 
in  public  meeting  that  he  used  an  expression  in  a letter  to 
the  “County  Tmmpet”  seven  years  ago,  that  was  under- 
stood by  the  secretary  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  to  convey  a sneer  at  the  expense  of 
the  Irish.  The  secretary  has  preserved  the  letter,  and  has 
communicated  its  contents  to  the  Brothers,  unnecessarily 
invoking  their  wrath  against  Scruggins.  There  is  disorder 
in  the  council  hall  when  the  secretary  has  finished ; five 
or  sLx  indignant  brothers  are  on  their  feet  together,  bom- 
barding the  chair  with  resolutions,  as  how  best  “ to-  sit  on 
Scruggins.”  Nor  does  the  announcement  that  the  secretary 
is  finally  ordered  tO'  make  to  Irish  voters  and  their  sym- 
pathisers end  the  matter,  for  every  brother  at  the  meeting, 
as  well  as  every  Irishman  and  Irishman’s  son  who  I'eads  the 
placard  denouncing  Scruggins,  resolves  himself  into'  a com- 
mittee of  one  to'  work  for  the  defeat  of  Scruggins ; and  if 
the  party  to'  which  the  latter  belongs  is  not  politic  enough 
to  change  the  “ nomination,”  Scruggins  will  assuredly  be 
“ scratched  ” by  every  Irishman  and  every  Irishman’s  son, 
and  every  American  and  German  they  can  influence  by 
fear  or  favour  on  election  day;  and  as  a probable  conse- 
quence defeated.  Scniggins  is,  no  doubt,  a wiser  and  bet- 
ter man  after  election,  although  “ in  the  soup,”  shorn  of  his 
honorary  title  by  the  local  Democratic  paper,  and  baptised 
“ Slunx  Gullion  ” by  some  wrathful  Hibernian.  Serve  him 
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right ! he’ll  know  better  again  than  round  off  a sentence 
with  the  phrase  “unreasoning  Aiilesian  pugnacity;”  and  he 
now  knows  that  it  does  not  pay  to  have  “ a fling  at  the 
Irish — damn  them!” 

But  in  the  United  States,  where  the  Irish  are  compara- 
tively powerful,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  one  is  not  so 
much  impressed  by  their  solidarity,  effective  though  it  be, 
as  in  countries  more  sparsely  settled  by  our  people — one  na- 
turally expects  it.  It  is  in  countries  where  the  Irish  are 
too  few  and  scattered  to  form  national  organisations  that 
individual  sentiment  grows  most  robust  and  self-reliant; 
here  the  Celt  becomes  really  aggressive,  and  asserts  him- 
self much  more  than  he  would  in  a community  where  his 
own  countiymen  are  a political  factor.  It  is  in  such  coun- 
tries, too,  that  his  sympathy  and  welcome  for  his  brother 
exile  are  most  e\'ident,  and  where  the  tradition  of  Irish 
hospitality  exerts  itself.  My  intention  in  these  paragraphs 
is  not  to  follow  the  argument  I here  advance,  but  merely 
to  relate  a few  incidents  regarding  the  Irish  whom  I have 
personally  met  in  different  countries  and  on  different  seas 
— incidents,  often  without  anything  either  dramatic  or  ro- 
mantic, but  none  the  less  interesting,  I hope,  that  they  are 
the  unadorned  relation  of  what  I saw  and  heard  of  our 
countrv’men  under  different  skies.  The  title  I give  my 
article  wall,  I hope,  excuse  all  digressions,  especially  as  I 
write  as  a gossip,  not  as  an  historian. 

We  are  generally  accustomed  to  think  of  our  people  in 
exile  as  being  exclusively  in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
Australia  or  South  Africa.  It  is  true  that  the  greater  num- 
ber have  gone  to  these  countries,  particularly  the  former, 
but  the  wanderer  is  to  be  found  in  every  clime,  and  speak- 
ing every  language ; and  whether  rich  or  poor,  learned  or 

unlearned,  always  looking  towards  Ireland. 

■ • • ■ • « 

In  the  southern  hemisphere,  as  my  readers  are  aware, 

the  seasoas  are  the  opposite  of  those  in  the  northern ; sum- 
mer in  the  north  comes  at  the  same  time  as  winter  in  the 
south,  and  vice  versa.  Christmas  is  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  at  home  with  midwinter;  but  under  the 
Southern  Cross  Christmas  falls  at  midsumm-er.  One 
Christmas  morning  four  or  five  years  ago,  being  then  in 
the  south  of  the  province  of  Buenos  AjTes,  I mounted  my 
horse  to  make  a visit  to  an  Irishman  who  lived  eight 
leagues  away.  I had  never  seen  the  man  I was  about  to 
visit,  nor  yet  corresponded  with  him ; I had  learned  from 
the  ffavchos  that  an  TrJnndés  lived  at  a certain  distance, 
in  a certain  direction,  instinctively  knew  that  he 
would  be  as  glad  to  meet  me  on  that  Christ- 
mas morning  as  if  we  had  been  old  friends.  1 
knew  it  would  be  a pleasing  experience  for  both  of  us  to 
meet  so  far  out  on  the  pampas  and  speak  of  Ireland  and 
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her  hopes,  her  joys  and  her  sorrows,  just  as  if  we  had  come 
there  expressly  to  discuss  the  question.  There  are  many 
Irish  in  that  vast  Southern  Republic,  but  none,  I had 
thought,  nearer  than  two  hundred  miles  to  where  I lived, 
until  a gaxicho  friend  told  me  of  Don  Miguel.  I was 
pleased  to  know  that  a country  man  lived  so  near — for  eight 
leagues,  or  thirty  miles,  is  not  a long  distance,  as  distance 
is  reckoned  on  the  pampas.  So  I started  early  to  escape 
the  mid-day  heat,  and  save  my  horse  as  much  as  possible, 
as  I could  only  change  him  at  an  estancia  distant  rather 
more  than  half  my  journey.  Droughts  are  frequent  on  the 
jiampas,  and  on  the  occasion  in  question  one  of  the  ver}’ 
worst  of  these  scourges  had  fallen  on  the  country.  Water 
for  the  vast  herds  that  cover  the  prairie  could  only  be  ob- 
tained from  the  jagueles  or  deep  sunk  wells  that  have  been 
dug  from  time  to  time  on  the  estancias.  All  the  streams 
and  lagunas  were  dry,  and  the  cattle  were  collected  round 
the  watering-places  where  the  gauchos  were  hoisting  water 
with  the  very  primitive  apparatus  still  in  use  in  such  out- 
of-the-way  places.  I stopped  at  various  of  the  jagueles  to 
slacken  my  horse’s  girth  for  a moment,  let  him  taste  the 
water,  and  get  directions  from  the  gauchos.  About  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning  I stopped  at  one  of  these  wells 
where  a gaucho  was  working  steadily  with  his  horse,  and  a 
boy  close  by  under  a temporary  reed-roofed  shed  was  pre- 
paring to  serve  mate.  The  boy  was  a tall  fair-haired  lad 
of  about  eighteen  years  of  age ; his  face  was  well  tanned  by 
the  summer  sun,  but  the  hair  and  eyes  proclaimed  him,  I 
thought,  a native  of  Northern  Italy,  for  Italians  are  the 
foreigners  most  frequently  tO'  be  met  with  in  that  southern 
land.  In  Argentine  fashion  he  offered  me  the  mate,  which 
I gladly  accepted,  and  seating  myself  on  an  ox-skull  under 
the  shed,  we  passed  the  mate  to  each  other  in  turn,  and 
spoke  of  the  latest  news  about  the  revolution  that  was  then 
taking  place  in  the  province.  I should  explain  that  mate 
is  a drink  prepared  by  putting  some  yerha  (or  Paraguayan 
tea)  in  a hollow  gourd,  adding  a little  sugar  if  such  be  your 
taste,  and  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  top  until  the  gourd 
is  full.  The  boiling  mate  is  sucked  up  through  a hollow 
tube  which  has  a collander-like  arrangement  at  the  bottom 
to  keep  out  the  yerha ; the  mate  is  passed  round  the  circle, 
all  using  the  same  gourd  and  tube,  and  the  stranger  being 
always  served  first,  for  the  gaucho  is  faultlessly  polite  and 
hospitable.  I may  also  add  that  ox-skulls  are  the  conven- 
tional chairs  of  the  pampa.  The  boy  who  served  the  mate 
spoke  Spanish  so  badly  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  being 
a foreigner;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I noted  that  his  ac- 
cent was  not  Italian.  So  I said  questioningly,  “You  are 
not  an  Argentine?”  “ No,”  answered  he,  “ I am  a gringoT 
Gringo,  the  word  used  for  foreigner,  has  a contemptuous 
signification,  and  the  gaucho  could  not  contain  a laugh  as 
he  explained  to  me,  “The  lad  is  Irish,  and  he  came  here 
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about  six  months  ago  without  knowing  a word  of  Christian” 
(i.e.,  the  Spanish  language)  “ which  is  the  reason  he  speaks 
so  badly  now.”  Fancy  my  astonishment  to  meet  an  Irish 
boy  dressed  as  a gaucho  serving  mate  there  on  the  broad 
prairie  a hundred  miles  from  nowhere — and  to  take  him 
for  an  Italian ! When  I spoke  toi  him  in  that  other  foreign 
language  in  which  I write,  he  made  a movement  of  surprise ; 
and  when  I said  I was  Irish  he  immediately  confided  that 
he  had  been  thinking  I was  Italian.  Here  were  two  Irish- 
men who  had  each  concluded  that  the  other  was  Italian,  on 
no  better  proofs  than  that  they  were  evidently  gringos,  and 
the  gringos  in  the  Argentine  are  generally  Italians ! 

“ What  are  you  doing  here  anyway,”  said  I,  as  if  unobser- 
vant of  the  fact  that  he  was  just  then  serving  mate. 

“ God  only  knows — ^I  don’t,”  said  he  tvith  a sigh — “ If 
I was  back  in  Irelan’  it  wudn’t  be  an  aisy  job  to  kick  me  out 
of  it  again.” 

“ If  you  were  back  in  Ireland,”  said  I,  “ you  wouldn’t 
have  any  mate.” 

He  didn’t  reply  to  that  for  a moment;  he  was  evidently 
thinking  of  the  puchero  and  asado  that  he  would  not  find 
so  plentifully  in  Ireland  either.  But  I did  not  want  to  make 
him  unpatriotic,  so  I changed  the  subject. 

“ Did  you  know  that  this  is  Christmas  morning  ?”  I asked. 

“ In  troth  I did,”  he  answered  promptly,  “ an’  I was 
thinkin’  of  all  the  fun  they’ll  hev  at  home  in  Irelan’  the 
night ; ” then  a moment  after,  “ Isn’t  this  an  on-Christian 
country  anyway — to  have  Christmas  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, an’  summer  at  the  ind  of  the  year,  an’  ” — with  a glance 
at  his  own  cJiiripá — “ an’  the  men  go  about,  with  petticoats 
on  them?” 

He  was  a country  lad,  completely  unused  to  the  ways  of 
the  world,  with  his  affections  all  in  Ireland,  and  his  soul 
fretted  itself  sick  there  in  the  pampa — so  much  was  plain. 
Ten  minutes  after  we  met  we  were  old  friends,  and  he  had 
told  me  his  whole  history.  As  I mounted  my  horse  he  in- 
quired anxiously  if  I would  come  back  that  way,  asked  how 
far  away  I lived,  pointed  out  the  estancia  of  his  master  in 
a clump  of  trees  on  the  horizon,  and  was  evidently  bent  on 
continuing  the  acquaintanceship.  As  I rode  away  the 
gaucho  answered  my  salute  with  adiós ; the  Irish  exile  said, 
“ God  be  with  ye !”  I never  saw  him  afterwards. 

It  was  several  months  later  before  I discovered,  as  I 
thought,another  compatriot.  The  mail  had  arrived  by  courier, 
and  I hurried  out  to  meet  the  horseman,  anxious  for  news 
of  the  outer  world.  The  mail-carrier  dismounted  and  undid 
his  leathern  belt,  ornamented  with  large  silver  coins,  simi- 
lar of  those  used  by  all  the  gauchos.  Under  the  belt  he 
carried  a parti-coloured  handkerchief  carefully  folded  around 
a few  letters,  and  the  whole  tied  around  his  waist.  When 
this  was  undone  he  handed  me  the  letters,  and  proceeded  to 
undo  his  saddlebags,  where  the  newspapers  were  carried. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  addresses  of  the  let- 
ters, except  one.  The  unknown  addressee  was  styled  Don 
Pedro  O’Farrell!  he  was  evidently  an  Irishman.  Nobody 
of  those  I questioned  knew  of  any  gringo  of  the  name 
O’Farrell.  But  when  I said  his  name  was  Don  Pedro*  there 
were  several  people  of  that  style  to  be  found,  but  none  of 
them  were  gringos.  Somebody  suggested  that  the  letter 
might  be  for  Don  Pedro  the  horse-tamer,  who  had  a strange 
surname* — it  might  be  O’Farrell.  Somebody  else  objected, 
as  the  horse-tamer  {domador,  or  one  who  breaks  in  the 


wild  horses  of  the  pampas),  was  a gaucho.  I had  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  the  domador  in  question,  but  after  a few 
days’  interval  he  appeared  to*  claim  the  letter,  the  news  hav- 
ing reached  him  on  a neighbouring  estancia  that  there  was 
a letter  for  some  Don  Pedro  with  a gringo  surname.  When 
he  appeared  and  spoke  with  me  I knew  that  he  was  not  an 
Irishman,  as  his  language  was  the  dialect  of  the  gaucho  in 
all  its  pristine  purity;  his  dress,  his  horse,  his  ornaments — 
all  bespoke  him  a native  domador  and  a gaucho  of  the 
gauchos  par  excellence.  Still,  he  was  fair-haired  and  grey- 
eyed,  and  there  was  certainly  reason  in  this  for  one  to  think 
him  of  gringo  extraction.  I told  him  that  the  letter  in 
question  was  for  an  Irlandés  named  O’Farrell.  He  ex- 
plained that  his  name  was  O’Farrell!  Don  Pedro  O’Farrell! 
I gave  him  the  letter,  and  asked  him  how  he  came  to  bear 
the  Irish  name.  His  father,  he  explained,  was  an  Irish 
shepherd  who  settled  in  the  country  forty  years  ago.  His 
mother  was  also*  Irish,  but  died  in  giving  him  birth.  He 
was  brought  up  by  the  gauchos,  but  remembered  his  father, 
who  died  when  he  was  a boy  of  ten  years.  He  gave  the 
explanations  willingly,  for  he  intended  to  ask  a favour 
afterwards — that  I should  read  the  letter  for  him.  I did 
so.  It  was  from  his  sweetheart  in  another  part  of  the  pro- 
vince. She  bore  a native  name,  and  was  doubtless  a na- 
tive. She  had  employed  an  Italian  to  write  the  letter  for 
her,  and  what  with  gaucho  idioms  and  Italian  orthography, 
it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  decipher  it.  Finished  the  read- 
ing and  finished  the  mate  that  I had  offered  him,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  with  “ Adiós,  senor,”  was  away. 
As  I looked  after  him,  his  poncho  flying  loosely  in  the 
wind,  his  lasso*  hanging  behind  his  saddle,  his  horse  in  full 
gallop — for  the  gaucho  always  gallops — I could  not  but 
observe  how  entirely  native  he  was,  and  feel  a sense  of  de- 
feat as  an  Irishman,  when  I thought  how  completely  we 
are  swallowed  up  by  other  nations  after  one  generation.  Our 
nation’s  life-blood  flows  into*  the  veins  of  a hundred  peoples 
to  bestow  our  energy  and  dash  on  races  that  do*  not  even 
feel  compelled  to  acknowledge  it;  while  we  coldly  philoso- 
phize on  the  result,  as  if  it  were  not  our  own  mother  that 
is  bleeding  to*  death.  How  many  more  Celts  in  distant 
lands,  “mute,  inglorious,”  meet  death,  as  that  O’Farrell 
and  his  wife  did  on  the  pampas,  leaving  no  record  behind 
them  of  the  race  from  which  they  sprung — not  even  the 
tradition  of  our  National  Hatred ! 

Misi  Mac  Na-Gaedhal. 


MEMOIR  OF 

HENRY  JOY  M‘CRACKEN. 

Bt  the  Late  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D., 

Author  of  “ The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United 
Irishmen,”  &c. 

MARY  m'CRACKEN’S  NARRATIVE. 

n IMMEDIATELY  sent  a message  to*  Dr.  M'Donnell 
^ and  Mr.  M'Cluney,  our  apothecary,  to  come  di- 

B rectly  to  the  house.  The  latter  came,  and  Dr. 

n M'Donnell  sent  his  brother  Alexander,  a skilful 
surgeon.  The  body  was  given  up  to*  his  family  un- 
mutilated, so*  far  our  entreaties  and  those  of  our  friends 
prevailed. 

From  the  moment  I parted  with  Harry,  the  idea  which 
had  occurred  to  me  in  the  morning  that  it  might  be  possible 
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to  restore  animation  took  full  possession  of  my  mind,  and 
that  hope  buoyed  up  my  strength,  and  supported  me  at  the 
moment  of  parting  with  him.  Every  effort  that  art  could 
d'^'vise  was  made,  and  at  one  time  hopes  of  success  were 
entertained,  but  the  favourable  symptoms  disappeareil,  and 
the  attempt  was  at  length  given  up.  I was  present  when  the 
medical  men  entered  the  room  where  the  body  was  laid,  and 
then  retired  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  family,  awaiting  the 
result  with  indescribable  anxiety.  My  heart  sank  within  me 
when  we  were  told  all  hope  was  over,  and  that  a mes- 
sage had  been  brought  from  the  General  that  the  funeral 
must  take  place  immediately,  or  that  the  body  would  be 
taken  from  us.  Preparations  were  made  for  burial ; 1 learned 
that  no  relative  of  his  was  likely  to  attend  the  funeral;  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  no  member  of  the  family  should 
accompany  his  remains,  so  I set  out  to  follow  them  to  the 
grave. 

A kind-hearted  man,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  for  which 
poor  Harry  died,  drew  my  arm  within  his,  but  my  brother 
John  soon  followed  and  took  his  place.  I heard  the  sound 
of  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  that  was  thrown  on  the  coffin, 
and  I remember  little  else  of  what  passed  on  that  sad  occa- 
sion. 

I was  told  afterwards  that  poor  Harry  stood  where  I left 
him  at  the  place  of  execution,  and  watched  me  until  I was 
out  of  sight ; that  he  then  attempted  to  speak  to  the  people, 
but  that  the  noise  of  the  trampling  of  the  horses  was  so 
great  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  be  heard; that  he 
then  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and  the  multitude  who 
were  present  at  that  moment  uttered  cries  which  seemed 
more  like  one  loud  and  long-continued  shriek  than  the  ex- 
pression of  grief  or  terror  on  similar  occasions.  He  was 
buried  in  the  old  Churchyard  where  St.  George’s  Church 
stands,  and  close  to  the  comer  of  the  school-house,  where 
the  door  is  now. 

Several  years  after  my  brother’s  interment,  a daring  out- 
rage was  committed  on  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  May,  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Donegal. 
This  churchyard,  where  the  departed  friends  of  the  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  interred,  this  reve- 
rend gentleman  took  it  into  his  head  to  convert  to  other  pur- 
poses against  their  wishes. 

The  graves  were  levelled,  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  scan- 
dalously disturbed,  and  the  tombstones  torn  up.  The  sacri- 
lege, however,  excited  such  painful  and  indignant  feelings 
that  the  shameful  proceedings  were  stopped,  and  it  was  then 
proposed  to  plant  the  levelled  yard  vrith  trees,  and  this  in 
some  measure  tranquillized  the  public  feeling  for  a time. 
Mr.  May,  however,  contrived  to  get  a bUl  hurried  through 
Parliament,  w'hich  gave  power  to  certain  parties  to  dispose 
of  part  of  the  ground.  This  was  done,  and  large  yards  were 
thus  given  to  several  of  the  houses  in  Church  Lane,  and  the 
burying-ground  of  my  family,  where  my  poor  brother 
Harry’s  remains  lie  thus  disposed  of,  is  now  built  over. 


My  brother  Frank  left  Belfast  for  Cork,  to  embark  for 
Barbadoes,  about  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  called  to  take 
leave  of  his  acquaintances  in  the  prison  of  this  town ; among 
the  rest  visited  Dr.  Dickson,  who  expressed  a wish  to  see 
me.  I,  of  course,  atteivled  the  summons  without  delay. 
The  object  of  it  was  to  inform  me  of  the  existence  of  an 
infant  child  of  my  dear  brother  Henry,  whose  inability  to 
provide  for  it  w'as  the  only  cause  of  sorrow  tliat  weighed  on 
his  mind  in  his  last  moments.  She  w'as  left  to  our  care. 
Good  indeed  came  to  us  out  of  evil.  That  child  became  to 
us  a treasure.  My  brother  Frank  and  I would  now  be  a 
desolate  old  couple  without  her.  She  is  to  us  as  an  only 
and  affectionate  daughter. 

Notwithstanding  the  grief  that  overcame  every  feeling  for 
a time,  and  still  lingers  in  my  breast,  connecting  every  pass- 
ing event  with  the  remembrance  of  former  circumstances 
which  recall  some  act  or  thought  of  his,  I never  once  wished 
that  my  beloved  brother  had  taken  any  other  part  than  that 
which  he  did  take  in  the  Rebellion. 

In  justice  to  the  Northern  Directory,  I must  say  that 
Harry  brought  from  Dublin  the  message  respecting  the  plan 
and  time  of  action.  He  could  not  be  mistaken,  but  they 
might  have  misunderstood  him  so  far  as  to  have  thought 
that  the  first  signal  was  only  one  for  preparation,  and  that  it 
was  to  be  followed  by  another,  giving  a certain  knowledge 
of  the  rising  in  Dublin  having  taken  place,  and  this  not 
being  the  case,  they  were  not  warranted  in  acting,  and  by 
being  over  cautious  the  opportunity  was  lost  which  never 
returned;  at  all  events,  I do  not  think  they  were  influenced 
by  personal  cowardice.  The  General,  one  of  the  Directory, 
was  a man  of  exempl.iry  character,  moral  and  religious,  anrl 
his  example  had  great  influence  in  inducing  others  to  join. 

In  considering  the  unsuccessful  struggle  m which  my  bro- 
ther was  engaged,  many  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  evils  of 
the  time.  The  grinding  oppression  under  which  the  people 
laboured,  the  contempt  in  which  public  opimon  was  held, 
the  policy  which  prevented  its  expression  and  intimidated 
the  Press.  The  only  means  then  existing  of  stemming  the 
torrent  of  corruption  and  oppression  were  tried,  and  they 
failed,  but  this  failure,  grievous  as  were  its  consequences, 
was  not  without  its  beneficial  effects. 

Happily  a new  light  has  now  broken  on  the  world  which 
is,  perhaps,  of  all  modem  discoveries  and  improvements  the 
most  important,  that  of  effecting  by  reason  what  was  for- 
merly attempted,  and  often  in  vain,  by  force,  and  even  when 
success?ul  was  dearly  purchased  by  its  unhappy  and  de- 
moralizing results.  But  another  light  is  no  less  essential 
to  our  efforts  for  the  public  good.  Religion  should  also 
be  called  to  aid  the  regeneration  of  our  political  as  well  as 
social  and  individual  character.  Its  Divine  precepts  are 
simple  and  easily  comprehended — to  do  to  others  as  we 
would  wish  others  to  do  to  us,  to  do  no  evil  that  good  may 
come  of  it,  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  to  be 
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guided  by  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  to  consider 
all  who  are  within  reach  of  our  kindness  as  our  neighbours, 
however  they  may  differ  from  us  in  religious  belief,  thus 
to  become  what  we  profess  to  be,  sincere  Christians,  for 
then  would  the  world  become  a paradise  of  peace. 

Some  object  to  joining  religion  and  politics  together ; but 
surely  religion  should  be  the  ruling  principle  of  every  action 
and  of  every  thought.  With  such  an  unerring  guide  how 
could  we  do  wrong?  The  same  golden  rule  lhat  should 
regulate  the  conduct  of  private  individuals  should  direct  the 
acts  of  public  men,  and  with  such  direction  no  Government 
could  inflict  the  wrongs  on  a people  which  ours  have  en- 
dured and  found  to  be  intolerable  in  1798.” 

The  last  effort  of  the  United  Irishmen  terminated  in  their 
defeat  at  Antrim  and  Ballynahinch.  Tl^e  rebellion  was  now 
suppressed,  and  the  measure  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  it  was  fomented  remained  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  following  extracts  from  letters  of  the  sister  of  Henry 
Joy  M'Cracken  throw  some  light  on  the  feelings  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  the  changes  in  the  sentiments  of  pub- 
lic men  who  had  lately  been  foremost  in  condemning  popu- 
lar excitements,  and  if  not  banded  against  the  people,  lead- 
ing on  men  of  greater  virulence  and  violence  than  them- 
selves, in  every  onslaught  of  Orangemen  in  those  times  of 
terror,  and  now  who  were  holding  language  as  inflammatory^ 
and  seditious  as  any  which  they  had  denounced. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Miss  M.  M'Cracken : — 

Belfast,  August  22nd,  1798. 

“ At  this  disastrous  period,  when  death  and  desolation  are 
around  us,  and  the  late  enthusiasm  of  the  public  mind 
seems  sinking  into  despair,  when  human  sacrifices  are  be- 
come so  frequent  as  scarcely  to  excite  emotion,  it  would  be 
a folly  to  expect  that  the  fate  of  a single  individual  should 
excite  any  interest  beyond  his  own  unhappy  circle. 

I endeavour  to  rejoice  in  that  change  of  measures  which 
may  bring  happiness  to*  others,  though  individually  it  can- 
not now  affect  myself,  yet  am  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
pleasure  I feel  is  but  langind  to  w'hat  it  would  have  been 
had  those  measures  been  sooner  adopted,  and  the  con- 
trast brings  with  it,  if  possible,  a more  painful  sense  of  that 
loss  which  I must  ever  lament.  Still,  it  is  a consolation, 
though  a small  one,  that  the  friend  we  have  lost  died  with 
the  regret  of  all  who  knew  him — nay,  with  the  adiniration 
even  of  his  enemies.  They  now  can  afford  to  extol  his 
noble  qualities ; but  of  what  consequence  is  their  regret  or 
admiration?  Neither  can  recall  him  from  the  grave. 

We  think  of  following  our  brother  Frank  to  America  in 
a few  months  if  the  situation  of  affairs  here  does  not  before 
that  time  greatly  amend.  William  returned  home  and  was 
taken  up  on  suspicion  and  detained  for  some  time. 

Mr.  M'Glathery  has  been  admitted  to  bail,  and  a great 
number  of  those  who  have  been  a long  time  concealed,  and 
for  whose  apprehension  large  rewards  had  been  offered, 
have  got  away  a few  days  agO'  in  an  American  vessel.  I 
was  sorry  to  hear  from  Mr.  Zachariah  Shaw  that  hisjirother 
Jonas  was  recovering  very  slowly.  I hope,  howe\'er,  be- 
fore this  time  that  he  is  perfectly  well.”* 

MARY  ANNE  M'CRACKEN. 

*Jonas  Shaw  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  being 
flogged,  but  lingered  a few  months,  then  died.  He  was  a 
Quaker,  and  a remarkably  mild,  estimable  man.  He  was 
cruelly  flogged,  by  Lord  Kingsborough’s  orders,  in  Dublin 
Castle. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Recitation  Page  for  ’98  Clubs. 

We  shall  publish  monthly  a series  of  ’98  Ballads,  suitable  for 
recitation  at  meetings  of  Centenary  Committees,  and  trust  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  our  National  poets  in  making  this  series  worthy 
of  the  the  men  and  cause  they  are  written  to  commemorate. 

The  Nation’s  Anthem. 


When  wilt  Thou  save  my  motherland, 

O God  of  Mercy  ! when  ? 

When  wilt  Thou  lift  her  drooping  head, 

And  bid  her  joy  again  ? 

When  on  her  shore  distracted 
Shall  civil  discord  cease— 

And,  from  her  turmoils  cloudy  night, 

Gleam  forth  the  Sun  of  Peace  ? 

O bitter.  Lord,  the  reckoning 
Her  trusting  sons  have  paid," 

For  all  their  fond  and  foolish  hopes 
That  ever  were  betrayed  ; 

They  put  their  trust  in  traitors. 

Who  gave  them  stones  for  bread, 

Who  mocked  their  hunger  with  their  jibes. 

And  strewed  their  plains  with  dead. 

How  long,  O Lord ! her  valleys 
Shall  vampires  dire  infest, 

And  pitying  nations  hail  her 
The  " Israel  of  the  West  ''  ? 

How  long  shall  truth  be  stifled, 

And  virtue  yield  to  wrong  ; 

And  victory's  sunshine  smile  upon 
The  banners  of  the  strong  ? 

How  long,  condemned  to  wander — 

As  Israel  did  of  yore — 

And  eat  the  bread  of  strangers. 

Upon  an  alien  shore  ; 

Shall  exiles  curse  the  spoilers 
Who  filched  their  rights  away — 

And  in  their  madness  turn  to  I'hee 
And  claim  a reckoning  day  ? 

O must  the  suff’ring  bitter — 

The  strife — eternal  be  ? 

And  must  her  children  ever  plead 
For  help  in  vain  to  Thee  ? 

Or  to  despair’s  dark  bye-way — 

Sad  outlaws  from  Thy  grace — 

Condemned — shall  freedom  never 
Smile  on  the  hapless  race  ? 

O save  her,  Lord  ! my  country. 

Ere  even  hope  shall  fail. 

And  ere  her  glens  and  hillsides  fair. 

Shall  know  no  more  the  Gael ; 

O raise  her  up  a Tribune 
To  nerve  her  for  the  fray. 

And  be  thy  favour  with  her.  Lord, 

Upon  that  battle-day ! 

O band  her  sons  together. 

And  shape  their  conflicts’  course  ; 

And  make  her  warring  factions  feel 
True  union’s  mighty  force; 

O steel  each  heart  to  suffer, 

And  dower  with  strength  each  hand. 

To  strike  for  her  and  freedom — 

God  save  the  Motherland  ! 

London.  A.  Sheridan. 
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Reviews  of  Books. 


Ulster  Biographies  relating  to  the  Rebellion  of  1798. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Latimer.  Tht  H'itness  Office,  1897.  Price 
One  Shilling. 

This  volume  contains  biographies  of  the  best  of  the  Ulster  lead- 
ers in  ’98— H.  J.  M'Cracken.  Henry  Munro,  Samuel  Neilson’ 
James  Hope,  James  Porter,  and  William  S.  Dickson.  The  writer 
has  done  his  task  well,  and  has  placed  before  the  reader  in  an 
interesting  and  taking  way  the  personalities  of  the  different  leaders 
of  the  great  Insurrectionary  movement  of  the  last  century.  Many 
new  facts  are  added  to  those  already  recorded  by  Dr.  Madden. 
This  volume  is  sure  to  be  widely  read,  and  comes  at  an  opportune 
moment — just  on  the  eve  of  the  centenary  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Irish  people. 


Interesting  Cruise  around  the  Irish  Coast. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  an  advance  copy  of  a pamphlet 
written  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Milligan,  giving  a descriptive  sketch  of  a 
cruise  around  the  Irish  coast  from  Galway  to  Queenstown,  and 
thence  to  Waterford  and  Kingstown.  The  steamer  Caloric  sailed 
from  Belfast  on  Monday,  7th  June,  with  a large  party  of  members 
and  associates  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  on 
board,  direct  for  Galway  Bay,  where  the  Excursion  proper  was  to 
commence.  Here  a few  members  joined  from  the  south,  making  a 
total  of  90,  including  16  ladies.  It  was  proposed  to  visit  all  the 
places  of  antiquarian  interest  on  the  route,  many  of  which  were 
situated  on  outlying  islands  that  could  only  be  reached  by  a special 
steamer.  The  Arran  Islands  had  been  thoroughly  explored  and 
described  in  1893,  when  the  Society  made  their  first  visit  to  it,  and 
on  this  occasion  a very  short  stay  was  made.  Innis  Scattery 
which  lies  opposite  Kilrush,  in  the  lower  Shannon,  was  visited. 
The  round  tower,  ancient  church  of  Saint  Senan,  and  the  monastic 
buildings  were  examined  with  great  interest.  The  next  stop  was  at 
Smuerwick  Harbour,  a fine  estuary  in  Co.  Kerry  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Brandon. 

The  party  went  ashore  and  drove  across  the  Peninsula  of  Corka- 
guiny  on  some  20  cars,  which  were  in  waiting,  for  Ventry.  On  the 
route  a great  many  of  the  most  ancient  and  rarest  antiquities  in 
Ireland  are  situated.  These  include  churches  of  the  7th  and  nth 
centuries,  beehive  stone  huts  used  as  dwellings  by  the  monks  of  the 
early  Celtic  church  from  the  6th  to  the  loth  century,  stone  forts 
with  underground  chambers,  ogham  stones,  and  other  most  inter- 
esting objects  too  numerous  to  specify.  The  steamer  sailed  round 
through  the  Blasket  Sound  to  Ventry  Harbour,  which  is  near  the 
entrance  of  Dingle  Bay.  The  members  who  had  driven  across  the 
country  came  aboard  here.  A number  of  the  young  people  of 
Ventry,  with  a fiddler,  were  invited  to  spend  the  evening  on  board, 
when  there  was  a most  enjoyable  dance,  in  the  intervals  of  which 
some  old  songs  in  the  Irish  language  were  sung  by  some  of  the 
natives.  We  will  quote  the  writer’s  opinion  of  the  people.  " Both 
" here  and  everywhere  else  in  Kerry  where  we  came  in  contact  with 
••  the  people,  we  found  them  most  polite,  with  a fine  amiability  of 
“ character  and  natural  good  manners  that  could  not  be  exceeded 
“by  high-born  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  children  everywhere  in 
" Kerry  were  clean  and  neatly  dressed,  having  good  manners,  neither 
“ forward  nor  shy,  which  impressed  us  very  much  in  their  favour." 
The  young  people  dance  extremely  well,  and  the  short  time  they  spent 
on  board  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  everyone.  A sketch  of  the  visit 
to  the  Skellig  Rocks  is  given,  after  which  the  steamer  sailed  for 
Derrynane  Bay,  near  to  which  is  the  residence  of  the  O’Connell 
family.  Daniel  O'Connell,  J.P.,  a grandson  of  the  liberator, 
received  the  party,  and  showed  the  presentation  plate  given  by  the 
Irish  nation  to  his  grandfather.  A blind  piper,  Michael  O'Sullivan, 
was  brought  on  board  at ' Derrynane,  who  played  old  Irish  airs 
splendidly.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  pipes  came  all  the  v^ay 
from  Boston,  U.S.A.,  having  been  made  there  by  an  emigrant  pipe- 
maker  from  Derrynane,  no  one  skilled  in  the  art  being  left  in  the  dis- 
trict. Another  most  enjoyable  dance  was  given  in  which  all  the  young 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  joined,  and  were  entertained  to  refresh- 
ments afterwards.  The  ship  next  sailed  to  Queenstown,  where  a 
pleasant  day  was  spent,  and  Cloyne  Cathedral  and  Round  Tower 
visited.  Waterford  was  the  next  stopping  place,  from  which  an 


excursion  was  made  to  Lismore,  and  a meeting  held  in  the  Castle 
The  Book  of  Lismore,  13th  century,  was  there  on  view,  as  well  as 
an  ancient  Crozier  which  had  been  found  concealed  in  a portion  of 
the  Castle  that  was  undergoing  repairs  in  the  year  1814.  Altogether 
the  cruise,  which  lasted  a week,  seems  to  have  been  a great  success. 
This  pamphlet  can  be  had  direct  from  this  office,  post  free,  zjd. 

Maureen. — The  popular  ballad  by  Alicia  Adelaide 
Needham  has  been  brought  out  in  a new  edition  by  Messrs. 
Novell,  Ewer,  & Co.,  London  and  New  York,  with  an  Irish 
translation  of  F.  Fahy’s  words  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.  In 
the  good  work  of  pupularising  the  Irish  language  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Gaelic  League  is  ever  in  the  front  of  the  earnest 
band  of  Irish  scholars  and  writers  who  compose  the  League, 
and  is,  indeed,  not  merely  a president  in  the  formal  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  but  a leader.  Nothing  will  tend  to  keep 
the  Irish  so  much  in  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  people 
as  linking  it  with  music.  Miss  Annie  Patterson,  who  lives 
in  Ireland,  and  who  has  published  an  album  of  Gaelic  songs, 
is  now  followed  by  another  Irish  composer,  Madame  Need- 
ham, who  resides  in  London,  and  whose  songs  have  had  an 
unprecedented  success  in  the  past  three  or  four  seasons. 
We  hope  that  at  the  Gaelic  League  concerts  of  London, 
Dublin,  Cork,  and  New  York,  Irish  singers  will  show  their 
appreciation  of  Madame  Needham’s  and  Dr.  Annie  Patter- 
son, by  rendering  such  of  their  songs  as  have  Irish  words. 
I give  a couple  of  verses  and  the  chorus  of  Maureen  as  a 
specimen. 

/ / 

Mairin. 

Is  iomdha  abhrán  binn 
Do  rinneas  le  mo  linn, 

Agus  leanfaidb  mé  d6  sin,  m4  mhairim  béo  ; 

Acht  6ist,  a bhuachaillidh, 

Le  rann  anois  do  mhnaoi, 

Do’n  chailln  deas  do  ghoid  mo  chroidhe  go  déo. 

Cur-fá. 

Grádh  mo  chroidhe  mo  chililfn  ; 

Sláinte  geal  mo  mhtiirnin, 

'Olfaidh  mise  sin  gloine  lán  ; 

Do  rug  tij  leat  an  chraobh 
'O'n  tir  o thaobh  go  taobh, 

Agus  grádh  mo  chroidhe  do  chúilin  bán. 

Má  tá  sf  bocht  gan  stór 
Ta  sláinte  ’ci  go  leór. 

Is  díol  fir  ar  bith  i n-Eirinn  i, 

Acht  dá  m-beidh’  lásaidh  óir 
Ag  lasadh  ar  mo  stór 
Ní  bhéidh’  sí  nios  áille  na  tá  sí. — Cur-fá. 


Bards  ok  the  Gall  and  Gael.  By  Dr.  George  Sigerson, 
President  of  the  National  Literary  Society.  Dublin. 

This  book,  which  has  been  published  at  los.  6d.  by  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin,  London,  is  the  most  important  addition  to  Irish  literature, 
in  the  English  tongue,  which  has  appeared  for  many  years.  It  is 
of  importance,  not  only  because  its  scholarly  introduction  and  the 
examples  given  of  Celtic  literary  gems  translated  in  the  original 
metres,  will  establish  in  the  eyes  of  a sceptical  world  the  importance 
of  Irish  literature ; but  it  is  likely  to  be  studied  by  poets  and  to  give  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  Celtic  renascence.  Our  Gaelic  bards  who 
despise  the  English  tongue  as  the  medium  of  verse,  will  learn  more 
from  it  about  Gaelic  metres  than  from  any  book  extant,  and  writers 
in  English  will  learn  to  vary  their  melodies  after  studying  it. 


The  Gaelic  Journal  for  July  gives  a complete  report  of  the 
Oireachteas,  and  has  excellent  Gaelic  contributions  in  prose  and 
verse.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  to  any  of  our  subscribers  abroad  a 
specimen  copy  of  the  journal,  if  they  add  the  price  (4d.)  to  their 
subscription  money  orders.  Those  in  touch  with  Gaelic  Societies 
have  of  course  seen  it  and  can  become  subscribers  ; but  there  are 
many  well-wishers  to  the  cause  of  the  Irish  language  amongst  our 
subscribers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  Gaelic 
Journal  and  do  not  realise  the  necessity  there  is  to  maintain  it  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 
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To  the  Irish  in  America. 


OM  the  Convention  which  sat  in  the  City  Hall, 
Dublin,  on  June  2 and,  an  invitation  has  gone 
forth  across  half  the  world,  calling  upon  out 
Irish  kindred  in  the  American  Continent  to 
join  vdth  the  clans  at  home  in  honouring  the 
We  have  all  been  well  aware  that  the  Irish  in 
America  have  been  making  ready  for  a home-coming,  but  it 
was  only  right  and  in  keeping  tvith  the  traditions  of  Gaelic 
courtesy  that  this  message  should  be  sent  and  that  the  re- 
turning exiles  should  be  assured  long  before  their  sailing  that 
they  will  be  right  heartily  welcome.  It  is  with  feelings  of 
heartfelt  hope  that  we  look  away  “ across  the  Atlantic  foam  ” 
to  the  great  Republic  that  has  been  in  every  time  of  trouble 
a place  of  refuge  for  our  oppressed  race.  Is  there  an  Irish 
home  circle  in  the  whole  of  the  Irish  land  which  cannot 
claim  “ friends  in  America?”  There  may  be;  but  never  in 
the  course  of  our  wanderings  from  Donegal  to'  Cork,  from 
Dublin  to  the  Western  isles,  have  we  entered  that  Irish 
home. 

It  is  our  sad  experience  that  usually  the  cleverest,  most 
hopeful  of  the  sons,  the  brightest,  bravest  of  the  daughters, 
are  missing,  and  accounted  for  as  having  gone  away  to  the 
States  to'  push  their  fortunes ; and  God  knows  in  all  their 
fortune-finding  they  are  faithful  to  the  old  land.  The  mes- 
sage that  has  gone  forth  calling  them  home  will  cheer 
many  a lonely  Irish  mother’s  heart  with  the  hope  that  maybe 
her  own  boy  will  come  home  next  year  among  the  pilgrims 
of  ’98.  And  what  of  the  mother  of  us  all,  the  tsean  hhean 
vhocht,  the  motherland? 

Hope  stirs  in  her  heart  too,  and  she  lifts  her  head  up  from 
the  dust  where  she  had  bowed  it  in  despair  since!  her  sons, 
seeming  tO'  forget  the  vow  they  plighted  to  set  her  free,engaged 
in  bitter,  deadly,  unfratemal  strife  -with  the  scornful  stranger 
looking  on  and  laughing  in  secure  content.  The  very  words 
’98  thrill  the  despairing  heart  of  the  captive.  Surely  she 
thinks  that  watchword  wUl  make  them  rememher.  In  ’98 
Irishmen  fought  the  strangers,  not  each  other.  In  ’98 
patriots  did  not  clamour  for  a leading  place  in  a British, 
nay,  nor  in  an  Irish,  senate  house,  but  they  stepped  bravely 


to  the  battlefield,  proudly  to  the  scaffold,  and  now,  after  the 
passing  of  a hundred  years,  the  summons  has  gone  forth 
for  the  whole  Irish  to  show  them  honour.  In  the  few  months 
that  pass  before  the  year  ’98  comes,  with  its  processions  of 
pilgrims  from  the  West,  one  duty  lies  plain  and  clear  before 
every  one  who  loves  Ireland  and  hopes  to  serve  her  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  or  on  that,  namely — to  secure  the  Union 
of  Irishmen  the  world  over  for  this  sublime  occasion.  When 
we  talk  of  Union,  we  do  not  expect  to  make  politicians 
change  their  minds  as  to  the  methods  of  parliamentary  war- 
fare, we  do  not  even  wish  to'  attempt  to-  argue  with  them  on 
this  subject,  we  would,  in  fact,  sternly  insist  that  all  thoughts 
of  Westminster  should  be  laid  aside.  Stringent  resolutions 
have  been  passed  by  the  Irish  executive,  according  to'  which 
the  existence  of  political  organisations  is  ignored  and  official 
communication  with  them  forbidden.  The  members  thereof 
are  welcome  to  come  into  our  midst,  but  they  must  leave 
aside  their  political  badges  and  come  to  us  as  Irishmen  who 
wish  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

In  America  on  this  great  historic  occasion  it  is  just  as 
necessary  that  union  should  be  consummated.  Of  the  dif- 
ferences that  may  exist  among  men  who'  look  for  Ireland’s 
freedom  we  need  hardly  speak.  If  their  love  for  Ireland  be 
true,  their  wish  to  serve  her  sincere,  there  will  be  no  disunion 
among  them,  nothing  more  than  such  a healthy  rivalry  as 
might  exist  between  two  regiments  marching  against  the 
same  foe.  On  this  occasion  tlrey  will  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder. 

Of  the  possibility  of  any  ’98  committee  in  the  United 
States  being  manipulated  in  the  interests- ;(jf  a political  party 
at  home  it  is  necessary  to  speak,  but  we  shall  do  so  briefly. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  a Dublin  paper  to  draw  distinctions 
between  the  bodies  working  for  the  ’98  movement  in 
America  in  favour  of  the  committee  presided  over  by  an 
official  of  the  political  party  running  that  paper,  “ The  In- 
dependent.” That  article  was  promptly  denounced  by  the 
provisional  executive,  and  the  invitatioir  sent  to  the  central 
committee  of  America  is  a proof  that  the  Irish  Convention 
has  no  intention  of  running  the  ’98  movement  on  party 
lines.  That  party  distinctions  should  exist  in  Ireland  is 
inevitable,  but  why  should  they  exist  in  the  great  Republic 
of  America,  and  why  should  they  be  introduced  and  fomented 
amongst  men  organising  to  commemorate  the  strife  for  free- 
dom that  was  waged  a hundred  years  ago-,  and  before  there 
was  any  question  of  Irishmen  sitting  in  the  London  Parlia- 
ment House  or  forming  parties  there? 

Irishmen  of  America  let  the  memory  of  Wolfe  Tone  in- 
spire you  to  promote  union  amongst  all  good  men  and  true, 
and  to  exclude  party  dissension  from  your  ranks.  We  in 
Ireland  are  pledged  to  that  purpose.  If  there  be  any  amongst 
us  who  are  acting  not  for  country,  but  for  party,  they  have 
come  into  our  Convention  on  false  pretences,  and  their  aims 
only  need  to  be  made  plain  for  them  to  be  recognised  as 
traitors  to  the  cause  of  Freedom. 

Meantime,  treat  us  with  confidence  and  in  answer  to'  the 
invitation  we  have  sent  you  let  your  response  come  promptly. 
Send  us  a message  from  over  the  sea  w^hich  shall  silence'  the 
laugh  of  the  scomers  who  have  mocked  ls  in  our  hour  of 
w'eakness  and  dissension,  and  which  shall  cause  those  who 
live  for  Ireland’s  cause  to-  lift  up  their  drooping  heads  in 
pride  and  hope. 

“ For  this  make  ye  known, 

We  shall  stand  not  alone. 

When  on  breeze  from  the  hillside  our  banner  is  blown, 

For  our  exiles  are  true 
The  world’s  continents  through 
To  the  cause  that  hath  martyrs  like  Emmet  and  Tone.” 


dead  of ’98. 
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5ome  Men  and  Episodes  of  ’q8. 


[The  following  account  of  the  events  leading  to  the  insurrection  of  1798,  was  delivered  on  June  6th,  1895,  as  a lecture  before  the  members 
of  the  Irish  Women’s  Association.  The  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  which  we  hope  to  give  next  month,  has  never  been  published, 
and  consisted  of  a series  of  thrilling  narratives  describing  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  northern  peasantry,  and  also  some  of  their 
deeds  of  vengeance  and  daring.  We  intend  to  make  this  article  by  Mrs.  Pender,  and  the  narrative  which  follow  it,  introductory  to  a 
series  of  ’98  traditions,  which  we  would  ask  our  friends  throughout  the  country  to  lose  no  time  in  collecting.  We  are  especially 
anxious  to  publish  such  stories  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Madden  or  other  writers  dealing  with  the  period,  but  which  live 
still  upon  the  lips  of  the  people.] 


HE  period  of  ’98  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
period  of  Irish  histor}-,  because  while  it  is  already 
far  removed  beyond  the  pale  of  passions  and  pre- 
judices it  is  still  near  enough  to  be  almost  in 
actual  touch  with  our  own  time.  From  the  lips 
of  our  fathers  or  grandfathers,  and  from  the  mouths  of  the 
elder  generation,  most  of  us  have  heard  stirring  stories  of 
’98,  almost  at  first  hand — stories  often  grim  and  terrible, 
often  sad  and  tragic,  but  as  often  alight  and  astir  with  deeds 
of  wildest  daring,  with  feats  of  which  valouFs  self  might 
well  be  proud,  and  warm  with  the  generous  hues  of  hope 
and  chivalry,  and  patriot  love,  sublimated  by  the  white  light 
of  sacrifice,  and  hallowed  unto  all  time  by  the  blood  of 
heroes  and  martyrs,  the  lordly  and  the  lowly,  the  Protes- 
tant, the  Catholic,  and  the  Covenanter,  pipured  in  one 
blended  libation  at  that  altar,  so  often  reddened  mth  the 
best  blood  of  Ireland — the  glorious  altar  of  liberty.  Most 
of  us  can  point  to  places  intimately  associated  with  the 
memory  of  the  great  men  who  made  the  history  of  that 
tremendous  time,  and  whose  giant  shades  loom  forth  across 
the  century  that  has  well-nigh  passed  since  they  passed  this 
way,  bereft  of  all  the  borrowed  garments  of  passion,  party, 
prejudice,  or  power  that  then  folded  them  round  about, 
and  now  clothed  only  in  their  own  deeds.  We  now  see 
clearly  the  sinister  figure  of  an  unprincipled  English  Minis- 


ter, intriguing  for  the  re-capture  of  an  independent  Ireland ; 
we  see  him  as  he  is,  false,  slippery,  brutally  selfish,  arro- 
gant,  inimical,  a tyrannous  foe  tO'  Ireland ; but  with  thii 
saving  point  in  his  favour,  that  not  being  naturally  bound 
to  have  any  care  for  our  interests,  he  believed  that  he  uas 
sen-ing  his  own  country  by  the  destruction  of  ours,  which 
he  meditated  and  achieved.  We  see  more  clearly  still  the 
handsome  figure  of  his  base  minion,  Castlereagh,  impassive, 
cold,  symmetrical  as  a marble  sepulchre,  within  which  dwells 
only  putrid  corruption  and  the  ravening  worm ; we  see 
this  impious  parricide,  who  began  life  as  a patriot,  a Volun- 
teer— at  one  period  of  his  career  a United  Irishman,  even 
entering  the  sacred  temple  of  his  country’s  life  and  liberty, 
and  by  every  assassin  art,  labouring  successfully  to  deprive 
her  of  both.  We  see  him  standing  in  the  high  places  of 
power,  money-bags  to  the  right  of  him,  money-bags  to  the 
left  of  him,  his  hands  full  of  gilded  baubles,  and  bidding 
for  the  ancient  Constitution  of  his  countr)- — the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland — offering  here  a pension, 
and  there  a place,  a peerage  now,  and  anon  a price,  like 
some  white  trader  in  an  African  kraal,  bartering  glass  beads, 
old  brass  buttons,  and  rusty  knives  that  wouldn’t  cut,  for 
the  elephant’s  tusks,  nuggets  of  gold,  pearls  and  spices,  and 
ostrich  plumes,  the  value  of  which  their  wretched  owners 
are  not  enlightened  enough  to  appraise,  while  they  compete 
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eagerly  for  the  worthless  trash  and  glittering  gee-gaws  dangled 
temptingly  before  their  eyes.  We  look  on  him  again  in  yet 
another  and  more  lurid  light;  having  found  that  he  can 
buy  the  corrupt  Parliament,  but  cannot  possibly  buy  or 
bribe  the  nation  at  large,  he  sets  himself  with  cold-blooded, 
resolute  savagery,  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  people,  to  tor- 
ture and  goad  them  into  armed  rebellion,  in  order  that  he 
may  hurl  upon  them  the  whole  weight  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  having  crushed  them  in  their  own  blood,  rob 
tliem  of  that  precious,  that  proud  inheritance  which  they 
could  never  yield  while  they  were  able  to  defend.  This 
gigantic  scheme  of  robbery,  ruin,  corruption,  and  carnage 
cost  the  nation  70,000  precious  lives  and  50,000,000  of 
pounds.  Yet  the  rebellion,  which  a wicked  Government 
had  fomented,  extended  only  to-  three  counties.  “What,” 
asks  a writer,  “ would  the  cost  of  its  suppression  have  been 
if  it  had  extended  to  the  other  twenty-nine?”  I think  we 
may  safely  answer  it  would  have  cost  a kingdom.  The  giant 
which  our  wicked  magician  had  bred  would  have  turned 
upon  him  and  swallowed  him  up.  Had  the  United  Irish- 
men possessed  arms  and  officers  at  the  time  of  their  partial 
uprising,  they — 500,000  young  and  gallant  men,  bom  sol- 
diers, like  all  Irishmen,  full  of  hereditary  fighting  talent,  and 
ablaze  \vith  courage  and  enthusiasm — would  undoubtedly 
have  carried  this  ancient  kingdom  forever  beyond  the 
control  of  the  British  Crown.  Before  proceeding  further 
with  the  subject  proper  of  this  lecture,  I will  ask  you  to 
take  a brief  glance  at  the  condition  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish 
people  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  of  ’98, 
without  bearing  which  in  our  memory  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  form  a just  conception  of  the  motives  and  character 
of  those  who-  took  part  in  it,  whether  as  friends  of  freedom 
or  upholders  of  tyranny.  We  have  Scriptural  authority 
for  stating  that  there  are  wrongs  which  drive  even  “ wise 
men  mad.”  Under  such  wrongs  as  these  was  our  countr}' 
travailling;  it  was  such  wrongs  as  these  that  made  our 
fathers  rebels.  In  those  days  Ireland  was  groaning  under 
the  terrible  incubus  of  the  penal  laws.  Of  this  code  Ed- 
mund Burke  says — “ It  was  a machine  of  wise  and  ela- 
borate contrivance,  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  im- 
poverishment, and  degradation  of  a people,  and  the  debase- 
ment in  them  of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever  proceeded 
from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man.”  By  these  laws, 
broadly  speaking,  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
were  excluded  from  all  rights  and  privileges,  social,  com- 
mercial, religious,  and  political ; they  were  forbidden, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  to  educate  their  children.  Thus 
the  terrible  curse  of  ignorance  was  entailed  on  the  Irish 
people  by  English  law.  The  learned  professions,  and  all 
official  positions,  however  trifling,  were  closed  against  them. 
They  could  not  engage-  in  trade  or  commerce  in  any  cor- 
porate town,  take  leases,  or  purchase  lands.  They  could 
not  inherit  the  lands  of  Protestant  relatives — I am  speaking 


of  the  Catholic  population,  against  whom  the  penal  code 
was  directed — or  possess  a horse  above  the  value  of  ^^5. 
They  could  neither  vote  for  a member  of  Parliament  nor 
themselves  sit  in  the  legislative  body.  There  were  savage 
edicts  against  priests  and  the  practice  of  their  religion ; in 
short,  as  far  as  the  machinery  of  the  law  could  effect  it, 
they  were  forbidden  to  possess  the  earth  or  inherit  heaven, 
to  cultivate  their  minds,  or  save  their  souls.  Under  these 
laws,  if  a wicked,  dissipated,  or  avaricious  son,  who  had 
perhaps  equandered  his  own  inheritance,  wished 
to  become  possessed  of  his  father^s  property  he 
had  only  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the 
State,  and  immediately  the  property  was  passed  over 
to  him ; his  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  became 
his  serfs,  for  whose  maintenance  a beggar’s  dole,  not  ex- 
ceeding a third  part  of  the  estate,  might  be  dealt  out,  if 
they  remained  very  humble  and  of  good  countenance  to- 
wards their  new  master.  Here  was  a huge  bribe  held  out 
to  a whole  people  by  an  enlightened  Christian  Government 
for  the  direct  cultivation  of  the  worst  of  vices — the  most 
monstrous,  the  most  unnatural  and  unforgivable  of  human 
atrocities — filial  ingratitude,  the  robbery  of  the  parent  by 
the  child,  of  the  sister  by  the  brother,  of  the  brother  by 
the  sister;  the  violation  of  every  sacred  family  obligation, 
the  subversion  of  all  principle,  the  uprooting  of  all  natural 
affection — even  of  those  instincts  and  impulses  which  God 
has  implanted  in  the  human  breast  for  the  preservation  of 
the  human  species;  for  the  destruction  of  that  garnered 
hive  of  sweetness;  that  fountain  head  of  all  the  virtues; 
that  training  school  of  all  good  government;  of  all  moral 
and  physical  discipline;  that  corner-stone  of  religion,  so- 
ciety, nationhood,  order,  obligation,  and  law;  that  well- 
spring  of  those  tender  and  benevolent  feelings  that  have 
gradually  worked  out  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  and  made 
possible  to  the  human  mind  the  glorious  conception  of  the 
kingdom  of  God — that  earthly  holy  of  holies — Home,  sweet 
Home.  “ Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  ” was  the  com- 
mand given  by  God  to  men  amid  the  thunders  of  Mount 
Sinai.  “ Rob  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  thy  brother  and 
thy  sister,  and  I will  make  good  to  thee  everything  that 
was  theirs,”  said  this  daringly  impious  decree  of  English 
law.  I do  not  think  that  this  monstrous  law  was  often 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  youth  of  Ireland.  I cannot  re- 
collect a single  instance  in  which  its  odious  provisions  were 
carried  into  effect.  I am  glad,  for  the  honour  of  my  coun- 
tr}', that  this  was  so.  Such  a law  as  this  looks,  to  our  eyes, 
like  some  barbarous  ukase  of  mediaeval  tyranny,  exhumed 
from  the  records  of  human  thraldom  away  back  in  the 
Dark  Ages.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  in  these  enlightened 
and  benevolent  days,  when  mercy,  charity,  and  justice  dwell 
in  the  hearts  of  men  and  rule  the  councils  of  this  ancient 
land — that  our  grandfathers  lived  under  this  code  of  fear. 
For  example,  I often  heard  my  father  speak  of  a circum- 
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stance  that  hrouiiht  home  to  me  forcibly,  as  a child,  the 
prievous  ofieration  of  at  least,  one  of  these  penal  statutes. 
^íy  grandfather  had  reclaimed  a farm  of  land  from  the 
prairie  state,  cleared  it  of  rock  and  brushwood,  built  houses 
on  it,  planted  it  with  trees  and  hedgerows,  drained,  fenced, 
and  rendered  it  arable.  His  landlord,  who  was  also  his 
friend,  offered  him  a much  larger  tract  of  land — as  much, 
in  fact,  as  he  liked  to  take — on  the  same  conditions,  viz., 
that  he  should  reclaim  it.  But  when  my  grandfather  went 
to  get  a lease  of  this  land  on  which  he  had  spent,  or  was 
about  to  spend,  his  labour  and  capital,  he  found  that  a 
penal  law  barred  the  way.  He  found  that  he  could  obtain 
no  lease,  and  therefore  no  security  for  his  outlay  and  no 
properh'  in  his  land,  and  in  the  fruits  of  his  industry^  unless, 
being  a Catholic,  he  would  first  go  to  the  nearest  church 
and  read  his  recantation — that  is,  formally  and  publicly 
abjure  his  religion  and  conform  to  the  religion  prescribed 
for  him  by  a penal  statute.  The  landlord,  a free-handed, 
fox-hunting  Protestant  squire,  would  gladly  have  set  aside 
this  prohibitory  formula,  and  swore  roundly  that  he  would 
ride  over  it,  even  as  he  leaped  his  hunter  over  his  own 
five-barred  gates.  But  there  stood  the  written  law,  and 
neither  the  squire  nor  his  tenant  could  ride  it  down  or 
leap  it  over ; unless  its  provisions  were  comnlied  with,  the 
legal  contract  could  not  be  entered  into.  The  result  was, 
my  grandfather  kept  his  conscience  and  lost  his  land.  He 
lost  more,  for  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  capital 
already  expended  became  eventuallv,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  lease,  the  property'  of  the  landlord. 
This  seems  but  a trivial  case  compared  to  others  of 
mightier  magnitude,  but  it  must  also  have  been  a very  com- 
mon one,  and  must  have  pressed  with  onerous  weight  on 
the  fortune,  character,  and  every-day  life  of  the  agricultural 
people  of  Ireland.  Yet  in  these  days  Ireland  had  a free 
Parliament  of  her  own ! 42,000  Irish  Volunteers,  self-raised 
in  Ireland  within  a single  year,  silF-armed,  self-officered, 
.self-supporting,  drawn  from  all  ranks  and  creeds  and  classes, 
for  once  gloriously  united  in  a glorious  cause,  had  wrested 
their  charter  of  national  independence  from  a reluctant 
English  Ministry-  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  and  forced  England 
to  acknowledge  that  Ireland  should  henceforth  be  governed 
by  no  laws  save  those  made  by  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons of  Ireland.  At  last  Ireland  had  touched  the  goal  of 
liberty!  This  magnificent  achievement,  this  splendid  vin- 
dication of  national  right  and  eternal  justice,  won  without 
the  shedding  of  a drop  of  blood,  without  wrong  or  loss  to 
high  or  low,  vail  forever  make  the  glory  of  the  Volunteers. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Volunteers  had  failed  to  crown  their 
great  work  and  ensure  its  lasting  stability  by  providing  for 
the  full,  free,  and  fair  representation  of  all  the  people  of 
Ireland  in  that  national  Parliament  which  they  had  enfran- 
chised. It  was  not  yet  the  Parliament  of  the  people.  It 
was  still  the  Parliament  of  a class,  of  an  ascendancy  faction. 
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of  a body  of  representatives  wlio,  with  a few  shining  excep- 
tions, represented  nothing  but  their  own  corruption — a 
body  of  men  the  most  turbulent,  arrogant,  purblind,  mer- 
cenary', ambitious,  rapacious,  haughty,  venal,  and  mean  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  I'his  so-called  free  Parliament,  openly 
lending  themselves  to  corruption,  proceeded  to  sell  them- 
selves and  their  pocket  boroughs  to  the  English  Minister 
who  was  now  bent  on  recapturing  the  indeiiendence  of 
Ireland.  This  English  Minister  made  no  hesitation  about 
denying  his  own  words  and  reversing  his  public  declarations 
made  to  the  Irish  nation  on  behalf  of  his  own  country, 
“ You  gained  your  independence  because  we  could  not  pre- 
vent you ; we  are  now  going  to  rob  you  of  it  because  we 
can.”  This  was  in  effect  the  new  message  of  the  Minister. 
The  Volunteers  were  disbanded,  disintegrated,  and  dis- 
graced ; the  country  was  packed  with  foreign  soldiers ; the 
Parliament  was  packed  by  the  minions  of  Castlereagh — 
slaves  and  traitors,  bought  openly  in  the  Castle  mart  of 
corruption  at  so  much  per  head — and  who  stood  waiting  for 
the  last  fall  of  the  hammer  at  the  close  of  the  sale  to  per- 
form the  last  suicidal  act  which  should  extinguish  the  Na- 
tional Parliament  and  the  National  life.  The  people  they 
were  betraying  stood  looking  on,  outraged,  aghast,  mad  with 
rage,  but  powerless,  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  had 
no  voice  in  that  venal  senate.  It  was  in  vain  for  them  to 
cry  “ Stop,  thief.”  They  could  not  pursue  these  national 
robbers  through  the  gates  of  the  Parliament  House  in  Col- 
lege Green.  Here  again  the  penal  laws  barred  the  wav, 
and  the  traffic  in  seats  and  members  went  merrily  on.  The 
indignant  people,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  protested  with 
all  their  power.  Their  protests  were  stigmatised  as  trea- 
son, and  the  prisons  and  provosts  were  speedily  filled  with 
the  best  men  in  Ireland.  The  military  were  let  loose,  at 
free  quarters,  on  the  homes  of  the  helpless  and  defenceless 
people,  which  meant  for  these  most  unfortunate  people 
wholesale  robbery  and  ruin,  accompanied  by  hanging,  half- 
hanging, flogging,  pitch-capping,  mutilation,  and  even  yet 
darker  horrors  and  more  flagrant  atrocities,  over  which  out- 
raged humanity  is  fain  to  draw  a veil.  In  these  day's  the 
.Society  of  United  Irishmen,  inaugurated  in  Belfast,  harl 
sprung  from  the  ruins  of  the  Volunteers  ; they  stood  pledged 
to  brotherhood  and  union,  for  Parliamentary  reform,  and 
demanded  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  of  all  creeds  and 
classes,  should  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges,  and  have 
full,  fair,  and  free  representation  in  their  country’s  legisla- 
ture. Not  a very  wildly  revolutionary'  programme  this,  to 
our  modem  minds;  yet  their  demands  were  spurned  with 
fiercest  scorn ; .scouted  with  shrieks  of  execration  by  the 
Ascendancy  faction  in  and  out  of  Parliament;  the  United 
* Irishmen  were  suppressed  by  law,  and  their  dreams  of  re- 
form consigned  to  a region  much  more  hopeless  and  more 
remote  than  Limbo.  The  United  Irish  .Society  did  not  die 
when  it  was  suppressed ; it  simply  becanie  a secret  society. 
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taking  to  itself  a new  and  vivid  life,  and  a code  of  signs, 
tests,  and  passwords  by  which  its  members  should  be  known 
to  each  other.  Driven  from  their  first  ditch.  Parliamentary 
reform,  the  United  men  bethought  them  of  the  cannon  of 
the  Volunteers,  and  henceforth  determined  that,  since  they 
could  not  save  their  country  by  constitutional  means,  they 
would  bulwark  her  liberties  with  the  pike  and  the  musket; 
and  if  they  could  nO‘  longer  have  for  their  Government  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  they  would  set  up 
in  its  place  something  no  less  august,  no  less  majestic,  no 
less  powerful,  splendid,  and  efficacious — nothing  less  than 
a free  Irish  Republic ! The  Presbyterians  of  the  North,  full 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  always  an  es- 
sentially republican  body,  took  up  the  new  idea  mth  a 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  that  their  Celtic  and  Catholic 
brethren  of  the  South  and  West  could  not  excel.  This  was 
the  grand  ideal  that  now  flashed  on  the  minds  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  filled  and  flooded  them  with  the  adumbra- 
tions of  its  god-like  glory.  The  moribund  Irish  Parliament 
might  lay  its  suicidal  hands  on  its  own  life  and  barter  away 
the  old  constitution  of  the  country,  but  here  was  something 
for  which  true  men  might  well  rouse  their  intellects  and 
strain  their  energies,  might  spend  their  fortunes  and  devote 
their  lives,  something  soi  worthy,  so  noble,  so  inspiring,  so 
grand,  that  to  fight  for  it  and  fail  would  be  only  less  glori- 
ous than  tO'  fight  for  it  and  win.  So  the  free  and  enligh- 
tened Presbyterians  of  the  North,  and  the  oppressed  Catho- 
lics of  the  South,  clasped  hands  and  joined  hearts,  and  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  fatherland  and  freedom.  They  did 
not  stand  alone ; America,  the  infant  giant  of  the  West, 
just  newly  born  into  the  life  of  nations,  was  shouting  liberty 
across  the  Atlantic  waves.  The  French  Revolution  was 
driving  its  bloody  ploughshare  athwart  the  field  of  history; 
kings  and  crowirs  the  weeds  and  stubble  that  were  turned 
doTO  under  its  red  furrows.  The  breath  of  liberty  was  in 
the  air.  All  the  world  over  tyrants  trembled,  and  the 
shrunken  veins  of  slaves,  sucked  by  their  masters  dry,  filled 
and  throbbed  with  new,  glad  mne  of  life — all  the  world 
over  unless  in  Ireland ! Let  us  pause  here  for  one  last 
moment,  and  directing  our  gaze  towards  two  opposite  points, 
mark!  contemplate!  what  is  happening  there.  On  one 
hand  is  the  spectacle  of  a Protestant  Parliament,  composed 
solely  of  Protestant  gentlemen — men  drawn  from  that  privi- 
leged class  whose  souls  and  bodies  had  never  been  debased 
by  the  scourge  of  slavery,  and  whO'  ought,  therefore,  to  have 
felt  like  freemen ; who  had  been  accustomed  tO'  tread 
calmly  on  their  fellows’  necks  as  men  now  tread  the  pave- 
ment of  the  streets ; whO'  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
proud;  for  whom  the  good  things  of  the  earth  had  been 
jealously  reserved ; who  ought  therefore  to  have  valued  ‘ 
their  privileges;  for  whom  alone  the  s^m  of  fortune  and 
freedom  had  shed  its  beams ; in  whose  persons  was  sup- 


posed to  be  vested  all  that  was  worth  considering  of  the 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  integrity  of  the  country,  as  in  their 
hands  was  reposed  the  sacred  trust  of  their  country’s  elec- 
torate. We  see  this  Parliament  of  Protestant  gentlemen 
openly,  unblushingly,  in  God’s  daylight,  selling  their  coun- 
try at  so  much  per  man,  and  thanking  God  that  they  had  a 
country  to  sell;  and  finally,  in  their  suicidal  exit  from  na- 
tional and  political  life,  leaving  as  a legacy  of  everlasting 
shame  to  that  disgraced,  discrowned,  and  dishonoured 
country,  an  example  of  monstrous  corruption,  venality,  and 
perfidy,  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions ! On  the  other  hand  we  are  confronted  by  a com- 
panion picture  which,  though  less  in  magnitude  and  mean- 
ing, is  in  all  respects  worthy  to  be  set  beside  that  other  as 
a comrade  in  infamy,  perhaps  peerless  in  its  way.  Here 
we  see  the  Catholic  aristocracy  of  Ireland  affrighted  by  the 
big  bogie  of  the  French  Revolution,  eagerly  disclaiming  all 
desire  for  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  their  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen,  and  actually  petitioning  Parliament 
to  withhold  from  them  those  rights,  for  the  vin- 
dication of  which  thousands  of  their  liberty-loving 
Protestant  countrymen  were  at  that  very  moment 
agitating,  clamouring,  filling  the  prisons  and  the 
provosts,  enduring  the  scourge  and  the  pitchcap, 
and  finally  going  into'  armed  rebellion ! “ May  you  hold 

laughter,  or  will  you  think  that  Carthage  ever  bred  such 
faedifragous  wretches?”  writes  a quaint  chronicler  of  an 
earlier  day,  whose  words  might  well  be  applied  to  the  gro- 
tesque humour  of  the  incident  we  are  considering.  We 
might  indeed  be  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Don  Juan 
D’r\.quila  at  Kinsale,  when  he  saw  the  Southern  Irish  fight- 
ing against  their  friends  and  country  on  the  English  side. 
“ Par  Dios,”  cried  out  the  Spanish  captain,  “ Christ  never 
died  for  such  a people !”  I fear  that  we,  too,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  our  anger  and  shame,  looking  back  on  this  spec- 
tacle and  on  that,  might  be  tempted  to-  say  that  “ Christ 
never  died  for  such  a people.”  We  might  be  tempted  to 
abjure  our  country,  to-  despair  of  her  regeneration,  and  to 
believe  her  unworthy  of  and  unfit  for  freedom  if  these  were 
all.  Thank  heaven,  however,  these  were  not  all;  the 
United  Irishmen  remain.  What  a relief  to  turn  from  the 
unspeakable  vileness  we  have  been  contemplating  to'  the 
grand  spectacle  of  these  United  Irishmen! — 500,000  sol- 
diers of  freedom,  sworn  to  live  and  die  in  her  glorious 
cause,  standing  together  in  a noble  phalanx — Protestant, 
Presbyterian,  and  Catholic,  the  tough  Northern  planter, 
the  fiery  Southern  Celt,  brothers  unto  death  in  the  cause 
of  their  country,  mankind,  and  liberty ! With  what  a glow 
of  pride,  and  joy,  and  exaltation  we  turn  from  the  swagger- 
ing traitors  and  cringing  slaves,  from  the  plotters  and  par- 
ricides, from  the  Castlereaghs  and  their  paymasters,  to*  the 
pure  and  ethereal  atmosphere  in  which  shine  with  supernal 
splendour  such  names  as  Wolfe  Tone,  Robert  Emmet, 
Henry  Joy  M'Cracken,  the  brothers  Sheares,  and  the  Nor- 
thern peasant  hero.  Jemmy  Hope! — to  turn  our  eyes  to'  the 
patriot  ministers  of  the  North,  the  patriot  priests  of  the 
South — soldiers  of  God,  who  illumined  the'  land  with  the 
blaze  of  their  eloquence,  and  the  splendour  of  their  virtues, 
whO'  blenched  not  to  hold  aloft  the  lamp  of  truth  amid  the 
horrors  of  the  dark  Golgotha  which  was  bounded  by  the 
dungeon,  the  torture-house,  the  gallows,  and  the  battlefield 
— brave  shepherds  these  who  held  it  nO'  sin  to  fight  when 
their  sheep  were  being  tom. 
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Mere  Ghost  of  the  Lon^  Ago. 


O,  the  world  is  wide,  but  fairior  ! what  betide 
All  its  feet-wounding  leagues  that  be, 

From  the  year's  maiden  blush,  to  its  hot  passion  flush. 

I’ve  toiled  over  mountain  and  sea  ; 

But,  mo  bhrón,  for  my  quest ! — for  my  woe  and  unrest 
I've  found  no  relief ; 

In  my  sore  heart  still  reign,  for  thy  shame  and  thy  stain, 
Madness  and  grief. 

For  thy  shame  and  thy  chain,  in  my  sore  heart  still  reign 
Madness  and  grief. 

An  eagle  of  wrath  whose  air-circling  path 
No  bird  dared  to  wing : 

A star-flame,  supreme  o'er  the  soul’s  wildest  dream. 

Earth’s  kingliest  king  I 

Now,  thrice-woeful  fate,  O,  piteous  state ! 

Thine  eagle-wrath  fled — 

Thy  radiance  supreme,  cold,  quenched  in  the  stream. 

In  the  dust  thy  proud  head. 

Quenched,  quenched  in  the  stream,  thy  radiance  siq  reme. 
Shame  flow’rs  round  thy  head. 

Than  earth  to  the  root,  or  sun  to  the  shoot, 

Wert  thou  thousand  times  dearer  to  me— 

Though  the  death-lightning  flas'h,  and  the  cruel  show’rs  lash. 
Would  I toil  naked-footed  for  thee. 

O God ! then  what  care,  what  anguish-despair. 

To  see  thee  so  stricken  and  low. 

Despairful  of  dawn,  thy  face  pale  and  wan. 

Mere  ghost  of  the  long  ago  ! 

Thy  face  pale  and  wan,  despairful  of  dawn. 

Mere  ghost  of  the  long  ago. 

O,  the  world  is  wide,  but  fairior  / what  betide 
All  its  feet-wounding  leagues  that  be. 

From  the  year’s  maiden  blush,  to  its  hot  passion  flush, 

I’ve  toiled  over  mountain  and  sea  ; 

But,  mo  bhrdn,  for  my  quest ! for  my  woe  and  unreát 
I’ve  found  no  relief. 

In  my  sore  heart  still  reign  for  thy  shame  and  thy  stain, 
Madness  and  grief. 

For  thy  shame  and  thy  chain,  in  my  sore  heart  still  reign 
Madness  and  grief. 

Thomas  C.  Murray. 


The  Qartan  Celebrations. 

HE  daily  Press,  notwithstanding  lengthy  reports, 
hardly  did  justice  to"  some  aspects  of  this  great 
gathering.  In  the  main,  they  treated  it  as  a great 
religious  function ; and  that  it  no  doubt  was ; but 
it  was  a great  deal  more.  The  impression  which 
it  bore  in  upon  the  writer  in  all  its  remarkable  incidents  was 
that  a great  body  of  the  population  of  Donegal  had  thrown 
off  with  one  “ sunward  bound,”  or  rather,  without  any  ap- 
parent ^ffort,  the  English  veneering  with  which  two  centu- 
ries of  British  statesmanship  has  been  painfully  plastering 
them.  The  language  of  the  day  was  Irish,  the  music  was 
Irish,  the  decorations  were  Irish,  and  the  hearts  and  senti- 
ments were  Irish.  The  decorations  alone  showed  how 
thoroughly  un-English  the  proceedings  were.  The  little 


tent  where  Mass  was  said  and  most  of  the  speechifying  was 
conducterl  was  bedecked  with  four  flags,  the  green  flag,  the 
Papal  flag  (with  green  setting),  the  stars  and  striires,  and 
the  tri-colour — no  Union  Jack  in  this  year  of  Jubilee!  No 
one  seemed  to  notice  any  omi.ssion,  nor  was  there  any.  The 
oratory  caught  the  flavour  of  the  heather  and  the  accent  of 
the  Gael.  Even  the  English  speaking,  which,  of  course, 
was  least  racy  of  the  surroundings,  and  which  alone  was  re- 
ported in  most  of  our  newspapers,  had  less  English  flowers 
of  speech  than  usual.  The  speakers  could  not  be  taunted 
as  a section  of  Irish  members  of  Parliament  were  recently 
and  justly  taunted,  that  they  denounced  England  with  words 
borrowed  from  Tennyson,  the  most  English  of  poets.  Even 
the  name  Columba  gave  way  before  the  more  Irish  Colum- 
cille.  Nor  did  I meet  with  the  superior  person  usually  to 
be  found  at  all  gatherings,  who  affects  to  patronise  the 
proceedings  from  his  own  lofty  station.  The  transparent 
earnestness  of  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  who  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  whole  celebration,  and  the  devoted  enthu- 
siasm of  the  stalwart  peasantry,  seemed  to  awe  the  less 
worthy  elements,  if  there  were  any  such,  into  at  least  re- 
spectful silence.  The  extent  to  which  the  Irish  language  is 
still  spoken  in  Donegal,  even  by  well-dressed  people,  was 
somthing  of  a revelation  to  me.  It  seemed  as  if  quite  two- 
thirds  of  the  clergy  present  spoke  Irish,  while  a still  greater 
proportion  of  the  laity  were  native  speakers.  • 

If  there  were  any  Englishmen  amongst  the  thousands 
who-  thronged  that  green  iield  in  Gartan,  they  must  have 
thought  strange  thoughts.  Here,  on  British  territory,  as 
they  would  call  it,  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  was  a people 
essentially  foreign  to  everything  British,  more  foreign  than 
the  Boers  of  South  Africa  or  the  Germans  in  Europe : ap- 
parently anxious  to  discard  every  British  institution,  and 
honouring  ever}'  flag  but  the  Union  Jack  1 If  such  an  Eng- 
lishman also  took  part  in  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  festival  of 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  he  must  have  felt  that  there  was  a 
skeleton  at  the  feast,  and  that  wherever  Anglo-Saxonism 
had  triumphed  in  Ireland  it  has  been  a ghastly  failure. 

To  Irishmen  also  there  is  much  food  for  thought  in  this 
singular  demonstration.  I will  only  chronicle  one  reflec- 
tion of  mine,  and  it  is  this,  that  it  is  a thousand  pities  the 
political  leaders  of  the  last  and  present  centuries  did  not 
pay  more  attention  to  developing  the  national  character  in  a 
national  and  natural  direction  and  less  to  catching  the  ear 
of  the  enemy.  Whatever  induced  O’Connell  to  address 
meetings  in  English  and  the  Young  Irelanders  to  write 
stilted  English  verse?  And  what  a power  the  Irish  people 
would  still  be  if  speaking  their  own  language,  singing  their 
own  songs,  thinking  their  own  thoughts,  and  keeping  their 
own  festivals ! I do  not  know  whether  this  Gai^n  meet- 
ing was  designed  to  illustrate  this  as  well  as  to  commemo- 
rate St.  Columcille,  but  I have  half  a suspicion  that  it 
was ; nor  could  the  memory  of  the  saint  be  more  worthily 
commemorated  than  by  striking  a deeper  and  truer  national 
note  amongst  our  people  than  the  ix)pular  political  one. 

Cu  Uladh. 


A POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  ’98  RISING. 

We  meet  with  many  inquiries  as  to  a good  and  inexpensive  history 
of  the  ’98  rising,  and  can  thoroughly  recommend  that  by  tH?  Rev. 
P.  F.  Kavanagh,  O.S  F , published  by  Messrs.  Gill,  Dublin,  at  i/-. 
It  is  a good  all-round  history  of  the  time,  and  the  account  of  the 
Wexford  rising  is  specially  well  written. 
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Tir  na  n=Og. 


" Et  moi,  j’ai  eté  aussi  en  Arcadie.” — Poussin. 

Yes  : I have  been  a dreamer  too  ; my  skies 
Have  caught  no  sorrow  from  the  fleeting  hour. 

Beyond  the  islands  where  the  sunset  lies, 

In  blest  Hy  Brazil  have  I built  my  bower. 

There,  where  the  summer  holds  eternal  reign. 

Through  fragrant  hedgerows  have  I wandered  long. 

Breathing  the  glamour  of  that  grand  domain. 

Listing  the  music  of  the  river’s  song. 

Yes,  I have  wandered  to  the  long  ago, 

Back  o’er  the  stormy  wreck-strewn  stretch  of  years. 

Looked  me  on  Croghan’s  and  Emania’s  glow. 

Saw  Naisi’s  trustfulness  and  Deirdre’s  tears ; 

Marked  through  the  dust  of  war  the  chariots'  sweep, 
Heard  great  Cuchullain’s  buckler  o’er  the  din  ; 

With  Maeldun  sailed  across  the  wondrous  deep. 
Listed  to  Oisfn,  and  conversed  with  Fionn. 


And  I have  dreamed  me  of  a golden  time. 

Full  of  a nation’s  re-awakened  youth  ; 

Pictured  a sunny-vestured  fruitful  clime. 

Lifted  to  Freedom,  Energy,  and  Truth; 

Lifted  to  Light  and  Liberty -to  wield 

An  arm  wherever  Freedom’s  flag’s  unfurled  ; 

A haven  for  the  hopeless,  and  a shield 
For  all  the  persecuted  of  the  world. 

Dreams  I have  had  me  too  in  otherwise  : 

Visions  of  days  that  ne’er,  alas  ! may  be. 

Lit  by  the  light  of  sympathetic  eyes, 

And  cheered  by  accents  that  are  not  for  me  ; 

Days  that  had  brought  me  all  that  life  can  kn^w 
Of  peace  and  pleasure,  blossom,  song,  and  sun  ; 

Days  that,  though  darkened,  yet  shall  feel  the  glow 
Of  all  the  hope  whose  joy  may  ne’er  be  won  : 


For  I have  wakened  from  my  starry  trance; 

And  I no  longer  walk  the  flowery  way. 

Cheered  by  the  magic  of  a gentle  glance. 

Thrilled  by  the  majesty  of  Freedom’s  day. 

Yet  is  there  something  whispers  to  my  soul. 

Bearing  a balm  for  all  this  present  pain  : 

" What  though  the  sunset  looms — ’tis  not  the  goal. 

Be  not  despondent — dawn  shall  come  again  !” 

Fear  na  Muintir. 


Celtic  Literary  Society, 
Dublin. 


Edmund  O’Donovan. 

By  One  Who  Knew  Him. 


■ CANNOT  believe  that  he  is  dead.  Until  hope  is 
1 hopeless  I shall  hold  fast  by  the  living  picture— 

^ the  tall,  lithe  form,  the  mobile  Celtic  face,  the  laugh- 

ing  eye,  in  whose  twinkle  was  humour,  friendship, 
and  the  love  of  that  aiiy  freedom  which  had  urged 
him  onward  until  he  was  elected  a white  jirince  among  the 
dusky  monarchs  of  Merv.  The  first  “ Englishman,”  for- 
sooth ! that  had  touched  that  oasis  in  the  Asiatic  desert. 
He,  t?ie  son  of  John  O’Donovan,  the  great  Irish  scholar; 
he,  bom  in  Dublin,  of  the  purest  Milesian  blood,  inspired 
by  the  noblest  of  Irish  instinct.s,  with  his  whole  soul  rapt 
from  boyhood  in  the  ecstacy  of  a free  fatherland — he  an 
Englishman ! A desperate  patriotism  brought  us  together. 


made  us  bosom  friends  for  life — for  the  perils  we  had  run, 
the  penalties  we  paid  (and  never  regretted),  and  for  the 
unshaken  hopes  that  supported  us  when  the  clouds  fell, 
darkening  the  dawn  which  had  visited  us  for  an  hour  with 
a ray  of  light  delusive.  The  down  of  incipient  manhood 
was  not  yet  on  his  pale,  thinking  face  when  my  hand 
grasped  his  for  the  first  time.  Almost  girlish  in  his  gentle- 
ness and  trustful  simplicity,  I felt  a pang  that  caused  me  to 
reproach  Rossa  for  boasting  that  he  had  “ baptised  ” that 
tender  stripling  whom  he"  was  proud  of  as  a “ grand  young 
fellow.”  TO'  see  one  so  youthful  and  so'  delicately  formed 
brought,  with  ourselves,  under  the  shadow  of  the  gallows, 
gave  me  a pain  which  I remember  to  this  hour.  Such  in- 
nocent enthusiasm,  thought  I,  might  have  been  left  at  home 
to  pursue  its  college  course  until  a later  day.  Time  proved 
that  my  sympathy  was  too  sensitiye.  Edmund  O’Donoyan 
was  conscious  of  his  danger,  and  as  ready  to  face  it  as  the 
manliest  and  most  muscular  of  the  Fenian  host.  With  all 
his  exquisite  fancy  and  glowing  imagination  he  was  prac- 
tical, and  particularly  scientific.  Chemistry,  militan,'  tactics, 
and  engineering  were  his  chief  studies.  Once  enrolled  in 
the  Fenian  army,  he  .seized  upon  the  game  of  war,  deter- 
mined to  master  its  profoundest  moves,  and  tO'  teach  a school 
of  soldiers,  who  would  be  more  than  a match  in  skill  for  the 
best  of  England’s  troops.  What  followed  I may  pass  oyer. 
Edmund  O’Donoyan  spent  six  months  in  T-imerick  Jail. 
After  his  release  commenced  that  life  of  adyenture, 
romance,  and  daring  which,  I trust — still  hoping  against 
hope — has  not  been  closed  in  that  Afiican  defile.  He 
snent  some  years  rallying  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
Fenian  organisation,  travelling  secretly  through  the  pro- 
yinces,  and  baffling  the  yigilance  of  the  police  by  his  mar- 
vellous address  and  re.sources.  He  was  finishing  the  work 
of  consolidation  in  Ireland  when  his  love  of  liberty  impelled 
him  to  offer  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Republican  France.  In 
the  only  regiment  open  to  foreigners,  he  was  soon  in  the 
thick  of  a fight  defending  Orleans.  It  was  one  of  the 
hottest  battles  of  the  war,  and  as  a priyate  soldier  in  the 
Foreign  Legion  he  was  in  the  m.idst  of  the  death  hail  that 
came  showering  upon  the  corps  which  is  always  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  yer}^  mouth  of  the  gap.  His  description  of  that 
combat  was  a picture  surpassing  in  Hvidness  and  graphic 
force.  How  he  escaped,  why  he  did  not  fall  ivith  a hundred 
bullets  in  his  body,  was  the  puzzle  of  his  after  life.  With- 
out getting  a scratch  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  marched  off 
on  foot  to  Bavaria,  where  he'  was  interned  until  France 
siirned  the  peace  of  defeat  and  dismemberment.  Edmund 
O’Donovan  was  a genuine  Tri.shman — in  his  versatile  genius, 
his  fertile  resources,  his  sparkling  humour,  and,  above  all, 
in  that  spirit  of  romance,  which  is  always  ready  to  take  a 
hand  in  any  game,  from  fighting  in  the  field  to  making  love 
under  difficulties.  In  the  Bavarian  jail  the  captive  became 
a captor.  The  governor  had  a daughter,  a beautiful  Teu- 
ton— one  of  those  soft  .South  Germans,  whose  most  delight- 
ful bloom  is  usually  marked  at  eighteen  summers.  Among 

the  tattered  and  ragged  French  prisoners,  Fraulein  

took  especial  note  of  one  tall,  handsome,  young  fellow,  with 
a light,  elastic  step.  Peeping  from  behind  the  lattice  of  a 
window  in  the  governor’s  apartments  Edmund  O’Donovan 
caught  a glimpse  of  the  charming  face  ere  it  was  quickly 
drawn  back.  Ward  and  watch  he  afterwards  kept  on  that 
lattice  until  two  pair  of  sunny  eyes  met  and  exchanged  the 
magic  glances.  The  maiden  threw  off  reserve,  shook  hands 
at  last  with  her  father’s  prisoner,  and  gave  him  her  photo- 
graph after  many  a fond  tete-a-tete.  This  pretty  little 
episode  in  the  chequered  and  adventurous  life  of  my  friend 
— I cannot  write  my  dead  friend — I treasure'  as  a memory 
of  his  gay  and  mirthful  mood.  We  were  not  perfectly 
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happy,  then  (if  all  were  toKl),  when  he  amused  me  with 
the  stor)-  in  the  Cafe  de  Madrid,  where  we  used  to  meet 
the  fier)’  Republican  spirits  of  tlie  I’eninsiila.  It  was  only 
a few  days  l>efore  (June,  1871)  tliat  I unexijectedly  encoun- 
tered him  in  the  Rue  Aul>er.  If  he  had  not  brought  me  to 
a halt  I would  not  ha\e  recogniseil  him  in  his  old  French 
camping  coat  and  seedy  pantaloons.  He  was  just  after 
escaping  from  the  Bavarian  prison,  with  his  lady's  i)ortrait 
in  the  breast  of  his  war-worn  surtouf,  and  a franc  and  a 
half  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  It  was  a Bohemian  season 
for  both  of  us,  and  we  eked  it  out  meagrely  in  a veri/ 
upi)er  room  of  the  Rue  du  Foubourg  Poissonniere.  Social- 
ism, in  its  best  sense,  we  reduced  to  practice — sharing  our 
ways  and  means  with  one  another  while  a centime  remained. 
It  was  on  one  of  those  halcyon  days  that  Edmund  fell  sick, 
and  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  his  nursetender,  administering 
the  remedies  he  prescribed  for  himself.  I only  wish  it 
were  no  worse  with  him  now.  It  is  not  all  tnie  what  Dante 
says  that  the  greatest  grief  in  adversity  is  the  remembrance 
of  happier  days.  There  is  a greater  grief  in  imagining  the 
picture  of  a dear,  dead  friend,  lying  stretched  upon  the 
burning  sands  of  Africa,  wath,  heaven  knows,  how  many 
gaping  wounds  in  his  lifeless  body.  On  his  recovery  in 
Paris,  Edmund  paid  a short  visit  to  Dublin,  and  when  the 
Carlist  conflict  broke  out  he  was  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  with 
correspondent’s  commission  from  the  “ Freeman’s  Journal.” 
Before  the  Carlist  cause  melted  away  he  was  thrown  upon 
his  resources,  and  from  thenceforth  commenced  that  extra- 
ordinarj'  series  of  adventures,  which  would  beggar  the  faiiy 
fancies  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  How  he  supported  himself 
in  Spain,  how  he  journeyed  eastwards,  getting  into'  the  thick 
of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  as  correspondent  of  the  “ Daily 
News,”  and  how  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Merv,  wo-uld 
make  up  a story  of  surpassing  interest.  At  Erzeroum  he 
was  photographed  with  the  iamous  Mukhtar  Pacha,  who, 
though  ultimately  defeated,  had  annihilated  a Russian  corps 
(Varmee.  A greater  than  Mukhtar  could  not  resist  Edmund 
O’Donovan’s  affable  manliness.  With  the  native  grace  of 
his  politeness,  to  the  Irish  manner  bom,  he  would  fascinate 
the  Grand  Sultan  or  the  Great  Mogul.  The  wits  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign  were  but  petty  prattlers  compared  with  the 
golden  shower  of  originalities  which  Edmund  O’Donovan 
could  not  suppress  in  any  rank  of  society.  I can  vividly 
picture  his  effective  attitudes  among  the  princes  and  poten- 
tates of  Merv,  and  am  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  spells 
he  wove  around  those  suspicious  fanatics.  Very  singular 
were  his  prepossessions  for  Eastern  life  and  the  Oriental 
languages.  Long  before  he  had  any  thought  of  visiting 
the  South-East  he  studied  Arabic,  Turkisir,  and  Sanskrit. 
His  admiration  for  the  wild  freedom  of  the  desert  was  al- 
most a passion.  When  I met  him  in  Paris  he  had  note- 
books full  of  jottings  in  Arabic,  and  his  conversation  was 
invariably  enlivened  by  any  chance  illusion  to  the  East.  A 
strange,  extraordinary  man,  great  and  noble,  as  amiable  as 
a woman,  as  courageous  as  a lion,  as  inoffensive  as  a child 
— brilliant,  genial,  unassuming,  and  more  passionate  and 
enduring  than  all  his  affections  was  his  love  for  his  own 
Ireland.  When  he  came  back  from  Merv  he  had  the  nobi- 
lity of  England  at  his  feet;  but  from  the  sickly  fragrance 
of  the  gilded  salons,  he  turned  to  the  homely  associations 
of  his  other  days,  and  to  the  old  friends  whom  he  knew 
before  fame  wTeathed  its  laurels  round  his  brow.  His  last 
private  letter  was  written  to  a distinguished  Irish  journalist 
in  London,  and  in  that  he  referred  affectionately  to  the 
memoiy  of  Dr.  Edmund  O’Leary.  True  he  was  to  Ireland, 
true  to  the  last.  Be  his  epitaph  the  motto  of  the  Irish 
Brigade — Semper  et  uhique  fidelis. 

(Reprinted  from  “United  Ireland,”  1893. 


Notes  and  N ews. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 

HE  Wolfe  Tone  Anniversary  was  celebrated  on  June  20th 
at  Bodenstown,  with  even  greater  enthusiam  than  usual, 
the  oration  on  the  occasion  being  delivered  by  Charles 
G.  Doran,  of  Queenstown,  one  of  our  most  honoured 
veterans.  Amongst  the  wreaths  placed  upon  the  patriot's 
tomb  was  one  from  two  Dublin  ladies  (initials  only  given), 
one  from  Miss  Maude  Gonne,  and  a floral  harp  from  the  joint 
societies  forming  Belfast’s  Senior  '98  Committee,  meeting  at  the 
National  Club.  The  decoration  of  the  graves  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  was  well  carried  out  by  National  societies. 
In  Belfast  a committee  of  ladies  attended  to  the  tombs  in  Clifton 
Street  Cemetery,  growing  plants  being  used  in  preference  to  cut 
flowers.  On  the  tomb  of  Mary  M'Cracken  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
uninscribed),  two  beautiful  lilies  were  placed,  and  one  in  memory  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Steele  Dickson,  who  is  buried  in  an  unknown  grave  in 
the  Cemetery,  and  who  attended  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  before  his 
execution.  The  grave  of  Dr.  Drennan,  poet  of  the  United  Irishmen 
was  also  decorated  there,  and  at  the  Joy  burial  plot  we  observed 
wreaths  from  the  H.  J.  M'Cracken  Society.  A beautiful  box  of 
roses  and  other  flowers  sent  by  Miss  Edith  Dickson,  was  made  up 
into  four  dozen  nosegays,  and  presented  to  the  aged  women  in  the 
Charitable  Institution  adjoining,  of  which  Miss  M'Cracken  was  a 
benefactress.  The  cards  attached  to  the  decorations  in  Clifton 
Street  bore  the  names  of  Mrs,  B.  O'Malley,  Mrs.  Pender,  Miss  E. 
Dickson,  Miss  Alice  Killen,  Miss  Anna  Johnston,  Miss  M.  Johnston, 
Miss  Milligan. 

The  ’98  Committee,  Belfast  Senior  Branch,  attended  to  the 
decoration  of  graves  between  Belfast  and  Antrim,  a party  of  the 
members  starting  in  several  vehicles  on  Sunday  morning.  A 
beautiful  lily  in  full  bloom  was  placed  on  the  grave  of  James  Hope, 
and  a rose  tree  in  memory  of  his  wife.  Rose,  in  Mallusk  Graveyard. 
At  Templepatrick,  the  grave  of  William  Orr  was  adorned  with  a 
lily  and  a cross  ; and  the  party  then  proceeded  to  Antrim,  where 
after  visiting  the  lake,  they  were  joined  by  a contingent  from  Bally- 
mena, and  a meeting  was  held  to  inaugurate  a committee  for  that 
town.  Mr.  H.  Kennedy  presided.  Mr.  H.  Dobbin,  Miss  Milligan 
and  Mr.  Nugent  spoke,  and  a provisional  committee  arranged  to 
act.  We  must  add  that  a handsome  subscription  was  received  from 
Miss  Maude  Gonne  to  aid  the  ’98  club  with  these  decorations. 

An  incident,  however,  occurred  on  Decoration  day  which  will 
serve  to  remind  the  Irish  people,  that  in  showing  honour  to  the 
patriot  dead,  we  only  act  by  permission  of  the  authorities 
which  still  have  power  over  us.  Miss  Maud  Gonne  on  going  to 
St.  Michan's  Church  to  lay  a wreath  above  the  sacred  dust  of 
Robert  Emmet,  found  the  gate  barred  and  chained,  and  was 
assured  by  the  custodian  that  she  would  be  excluded  no  matter  at 
what  hour  she  came.  This  incident  should  bring  back  to  our 
minds  the  dying  words  of  Emmet  forbidding  us  to  inscribe  his 
epitaph  till  it  could  be  done  by  a free  nation ; and  in  all  our 
monument-rearing  let  us  remember  that  the  time  is  not  yet. 

MEETING  ON  MONDAY,  21ST,  IN  COLLEGE  GREEN. 

On  Monday  evening,  21st,  a band  of  Trinity  College  students 
sallied  forth  and  attacked  a crowd  of  people  who  had  assembled 
in  Foster  Place,  College  Green,  to  take  part  in  a meeting  organised 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Irish  Socialist  Republican  Party.  This 
party  has  been  organised  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
James  Connolly,  a frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  our  columns, 
who  holds  the  most  advanced  democratic  ideas,  and  who  has  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  Ireland's  nationhood  can  best  be 
advanced  by  getting  the  masses  of  the  people  to  realise  that  Ireland 
should  be  made  free,  not  only  from  English  rule,  but  from  the 
evils  of  the  social  system  brought  in  with  the  English  feudal 
system.  The  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  21st,  outside  College 
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Green,  as  a sort  of  offset  to  the  fact  that  the  old  Parliament  House 
bore  a great  Jubilee  decoration  across  its  portico.  The  raid  of  the 
Trinity  boys  was  ineffectual,  and  after  a brief  scrimmage  they 
retired  to  their  own  demesne  The  meeting  proceeded  in  the 
presence  of  a vastly  increased  crowd,  the  speakers  being — Miss 
Maude  Gonne,  Mr.  Connolly,  Mr.  Shelley,  and  others. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  ENGLISH  RULE. 

On  Tuesday,  June  22nd,  the  Jubilee  of  the  sixty  years  reign  of 
the  most  illustrious  English  Sovereign  was  celebrated  in  the  capital 
of  her  Empire  by  a procession  to  St.  Paul’s,  and  a public  thanks- 
giving for  the  benefits  to  humanity  which  have  come  in  this  reign. 
The  nineteenth  century  has  been  one  of  progress  the  world  over, 
and  in  other  countries,  where  sovereigns  have  been  less  illustrious 
and  oftener  changed,  civilisation  has  also  made  advances.  Without 
doubt  the  very  fact  that  a woman  of  blameless  character  and 
domestic  tastes  occupied  the  throne  of  England  has  wrought  a ben- 
eficent influence  on  social  life  in  that  country.  Public  hangings, 
child  slavery  in  factories,  and  other  brutalities  have  been  done  away 
with,  and  England  is  on  the  whole  a more  civilised  country  than  it 
was  sixty  years  ago.  We  look  at  the  whole  affair  from  the  dis- 
interested point  of  view  of  a complete  outsider,  as  far  as  the 
Jubilee  displays  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  exhibition  of  personal  de- 
votion to  Victoria  Regina  et  Imperatrix.  But  from  another  point 
of  view  the  celebration  has  been  of  extreme  interest  to  Irish 
Nationalists.  At  a time  when  the  people  of  England  and  most  of 
the  countries  of  her  Empire  are  rejoicing  and  looking  back  over  sixty 
years  of  progress,  is  it  not  natural  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should 
look  back  over  the  same  period  of  time,  review  the  events  that  have 
occurred  in  it,  and  meditate  seriously  on  the  present  condition  of 
our  land  and  race. 

ENGLISH  RULE  MEANS  IRELAND'S  RUIN. 

This  is  the  appalling  fact  with  which  we  have  to  cope.  In  that 
sixty  years  our  country  has  been  falling  deeper  into  poverty  and 
weakness.  Her  manufactures  and  agriculture  have  declined,  her 
population  has  diminished  and  is  fast  diminishing.  Millions  have 
emigrated,  millions  have  been  evicted,  millions  have  been  starved  to 
death.  Thank  God  there  were  found  in  Dublin  City  on  th*t  day 
of  English  rejoicing,  men  of  sufficient  courage  and  patriotism  to 
bring  these  three  facts  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  reproaching 
with  their  solemn  reminder  in  plain  black  and  white,  the  foolish 
fluttering  of  meaningless  banners  and  pennons,  hung  out  by  people 
who  have  no  single  reason  to  rejoice.  A great  procession,  headed 
by  a brass  band,  and  bearing  flags  giving  the  number  of  evictions, 
emigrations,  and  starvations  in  the  -reign.  The  names  of  Allen, 
Larkin  and  O’Brien,  and  John  Twiss,  were  held  up  in  the  light  of 
the  loyal  illuminations,  the  last  named  not  merely,  we  presume, 
because  he  was  hanged  in  mistake  (that  being  mainly  the  jury's 
responsibility),  but  because  of  certain  unheard  of  transactions  which 
took  place  in  the  prison  while  he  awaited  trial,  and  in  regard  to 
which  Twiss  proved  himself  a hero.  In  addition  to  the  procession, 
a lantern  slide  display,  giving  portraits  of  the  men  of  ’98  had  been 
arranged  for.  Dominant  politicians  in  Dublin,  be  it  known,  were 
much  opposed  to  these  demonstrations,  and  were  in  favour  of  an 
attitude  of  dignity  and  indifference  being  maintained.  However,  in 
our  opinion,  the  people  were  right  and  the  politicians  wrong.  Had 
no  procession  and  lantern  slides  been  provided  for  the  people,  they 
would,have  thronged  the  streets  all  the  same,  and  their  idle  curiosity 
would  have  been  set  down  as  evidence  of  loyal  devotion.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  processionists  have  been  accused  of  going  up  to 
Rutland  Square  to  attack  the  Orange  Hall,  we  may  state  that  it  was 
intended  to  give  the  display  in  O’Connell  Street,  only  that  the  office 
asked  for  the  purpose  was  refused.  As  a consequence,  the  procession- 
ists went  into  Rutland  Square  at  a late  hour  in  the  night,  when  it  was 
already  thronged  with  a dense  crowd  of  people  watching  the  slides. 
The  police  force  present,  who  have  sworn  that  good  order  prevailed 
until  then,  got  wedged  between  the  dense  mass  of  people  and  the 
advancing  processionists,  who  were  thus  brought  to  a halt  before 
the  Orange  Hall.  Disorder  was  inevitable,  and  a police  charge  to 
clear  the  street  resulted  in  the  injury  of  hundreds  of  people,  and 
later  in  the  general  smashing  of  the  windows  of  decorated  shops 
by  members  of  the  angry  and  excited  crowd. 


The  inquest  is  proceeding  on  an  aged  woman,  Mrs.  Fitzsimmons, 
who  was  killed  in  the  stampede,  knocked  over  by  the  police,  or 
simply  by  the  rushing  crowd,  it  does  not  yet  appear.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  processionists  were  not 
interfered  with  till  the  very  end  of  their  march,  which  is  a tolerable 
proof  of  their  good  order,  and  that  the  crowd  in  Rutland  Square 
was  orderly  and  included  a very  respectable  class  of  people. 

Besides  this  organised  procession,  a band  composed,  we  believe, 
of  members  of  the  Old  Guard  and  a number  of  Nationalist  students, 
held  Dame  Street  all  evening,  to  prevent  any  advance  of  the 
Trinity  College  boys  in  the  direction  of  the  City  Hall. 

DEFENCE  FUND. 

Contributions  for  the  defence  of  prisoners  arrested  in  connection 
with  the  Rutland  Square  disturbances  can  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
O’Brien,  Old  Guard  Union,  10,  Upper  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 
Subscriptions  have  already  been  received  from  Miss  Maud  Gonne 
(at  whose  suggestion  the  fund  was  started,  The  National  Boys’ 
Brigade,  Edmund  Harvey,  Waterford;  Mr.  J.  P.  O’Brien,  C.  Hart, 
Dr.  Kenny,  and  Mr.  Wm.  O’Brien,  who  writes  from  Westport, 
sending  £^,  saying,  “ Nationalists  of  all  sections  are  under  an 
obligation  to  the  people  of  Dublin,  for  the  manful  protest  against 
the  insolence  that  would  fain  force  the  capital  of  Ireland  to  appear 
in  Jubilee  garb  among  the  worshippers  of  England.” 

IRELAND’S  POOR  AND  ENGLISH  CHARITY. 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  refresh  our  hopes  of  the  Irish  cause 
than  the  refusal  of  the  Catholic  and  Nationalist  poor  throughout  the 
country  tojoinin  thejubilee  banqueting.  In  Derry,  Newry,  Armagh, 
Ennis,  and  elsewhere,  the  gift  of  meat  from  Australia  was  absolutely 
refused,  and  the  climax  was  reached  in  Limerick,  where  the  meat, 
as  a last  resource,  was  offered  to  the  paupers  in  the  Workhouse 
and  indignantly  refused  by  them.  In  Limerick,  Skibbereen,  Derry, 
Drogheda,  and  other  places.  National  or  black  flags  were  displayed. 
In  Derry,  a Union  Jack  was  actually  hauled  down  and  one  bearing 
the  significant  date,  '98,  floated  in  its  stead.  In  Belfast  all  went  off 
quietly.  More  significant  than  any  Nationalist  displays  was  the 
fact  that  only  half  the  money  required  for  the  Queen’s  statue  has 
been  subscribed,  and  that  the  decoration  of  the  city  was  cheap  and 
tawdry,  and  that  the  Corporation  bonfire  was  the  smallest  and 
evidently  the  most  economical  possible.  It  was  kindled  on  M'Art’s 
fort  and  burned  feebly,  being  only  seen  as  a faint  glimmer  through 
fog.  In  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  staunch  rank  and  file  was 
that  of  Mr.  M’Coy,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  who  on  Wednesday, 
23rd,  was  elected  president  of  a branch  of  the  Independent  League, 
and  the  same  day  kissed  the  Queen’s  hand  at  Windsor. 

THE  CONVENTION. 

In  the  City  Hall  meantime,  from  six  o'clock  till  eleven,  sat 
delegates  of  ’98  Committees  from  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
cheap  excursions  arranged,  not  for  us,  but  for  the  Jubilee,  were 
availed  of ; the  country  representation  was  lai'ge  and  encouraging. 
At  the  meeting  of  March  4th  there  was  not  more  than  half  a dozen 
provincials  present,  and  no  committees  had  been  formed.  On  this 
occasion  scores  were  there  from  a distance,  representing  bodies  of 
men  at  home  to  a total  of  thousands,  organised  to  join  in  com- 
memorating ’98.  The  first  business  was  the  report  of  the 
secretaries,  and  a very  encouraging  one  it  was,  being  a list 
of  the  branches  through  the  country,  also  a recommendation 
that  a literary  sub-committee  should  be  formed  to  publish 
’98  records.  The  formation  of  London  and  Liverpool  committees 
alone  was  included  in  the  report,  and  when  Mr.  William  Rooney, 
of  the  Celtic  Literary  Society,  had  moved  its  adoption,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  branches  in  the  North  of  England  came  forward 
and  claimed  recognition,  which  after  some  debate  was  accorded 
them.  It  was  made  plain  that  arrangement  had  been  come  to  that 
a convention  of  the  branches  in  Gt.  Britain  and  France  should  be 
held  in  August,  at  which  10  representatives  to  the  inner  Executive 
body  should  be  elected.  After  this  convention,  summoned  by  the 
existing  London  Executive,  incomplete  accord  with  the  desire  of 
the  Convention  of  Tuesday,  a Joint  National  Executive  will  exist, 
the  distinctions  between  Dublin  and  London  being  swept  away  as 
regards  the  working  body  and  office-bearers.  The  assemblies  for 
Ireland  and  Gt.  Britain,  composed  on  a representative  basis  of  two 
from  each  committee  formed,  will  still  have  the  right  to  meet  and 
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Executive  is  as  follows  : — president,  two  vice-presidents,  six  treas- 
urers, six  secretaries,  ten  members  from  Dublin,  ten  from  the 
provinces,  ten  from  Gt.  Britain. 

All  of  these  must  be  elected  by  ballot  according  to  a resolution 
passed  at  the  convention,  but  in  view  of  the  business  capacity  dis- 
played by  the  secretaries,  prominent  members  present  urged  that 
their  joint  election  should  not  be  opposed.  They  were  also 
appointed  scrutineers  of  the  election. 

No  communication  from  America  was  brought  forward,  and  no 
allusion  yet  made  to  the  share  we  expect  our  kindred  over  the  seas 
to  take  in  this  celebration.  Mr.  Antony  Mackay,  of  Castleconnell, 
rose,  and  in  a brief  speech  that  won  unanimous  approval  urged  the 
sending  of  a formal  invitation  to  the  Irishmen  of  America,  Irish 
National  Alliance  Central  Committee  of  America  (Col.  Ralston 
president),  the  '98  Centenary  Committee  (E.  O’Flaherty,  president). 
The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 
Mr.  W.  O.  Curtis  also  urged  the  advisability  of  sending  an  invitation 
from  that  convention  to  the  American  committees,  and  no  one 
dissenting,  the  chairman  received  the  list  of  American  bodies  from 
Mr.  Mackay,  and  in  a brief  speech  stated  that  it  was  the  aim  of 
their  Executive  to  co-operate  with  every  section  of  Irishmen  in  the 
States,  then  ordered  the  Secretaries  to  send  forthwith  a formal 
invitation  to  the  organisations  named  on  Mr.  Mackay's  list. 

This  was  the  main  part  of  the  business  done  at  the  convention, 
besides  the  passing  of  resolutions  asserting  Ireland's  claim  to 
freedom  as  the  ’98  men  understood  it,  decreeing  a Dublin  monu- 
ment to  Tone,  and  opening  a fund  for  the  purpose.  The  speakers 
during  the  evening  were  Miss  Maude  Gonne,  Paris  Committee ; 
William  Yeats,  Pres.  London  Executive;  Anthony  Makcay,  Castle- 
connell : James  Daly,  Castlebar  ; P.  N.  Fitzgerald,  Cork  ; Charles 
Doran,  Queenstown;  John  Byrne,  Liverpool ;~  Henry  Dobbin, 
Alice  Milligan,  Belfast ; Patrick  Tobin,  F.  J.  Allan,  W.  Rooney, 
Dublin  ; Mr.  Seagrave,  Wigan. 

MEETING  IN  LONDON. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  we  have  seen  the  report  of  a meeting, 
held  in  London,  in  furtherance  of  the  movement  to  celebrate  the 
Centenary  of  '98.  Mr.  F H.  O’Donnell  presided,  and  the  speakers 
included  Dr.  Mark  Ryan,  Miss  Maud  Gonne,  Mr.  Macarthy,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  P.  J.  O’Hanlon  and  Mr.  Bell.  The  first  resolution 
called  upon  patriotic  Irishmen  in  London  to  join  in  making  the  ’98 
celebration  worthy  of  the  United  Irish  race  ; and  the  second,  “ That 
this  meeting  expresses  its  warm  satisfaction  at  the  patriotic  and 
statesmanlike  action  of  the  Centenary  Convention  in  Dublin,  in  en- 
larging the  representative  character  of  the  central  committee  in 
Ireland,  and  we  hail  this  wise  and  National  policy  as  worthy  of  the 
best  traditions  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Irish  Nation." 

THE  GAELIC  SOCIETY,  NEW  YORK,  AND  ST. 

COLUMBKILLE. 

While  honor  was  being  done  at  Gartan  and  Iona  to  the  thir- 
teenth centenary  of  the  death  of  St.  Columbkille,  the  Irish  in 
America  were  not  neglectful  of  the  same  great  event.  In  the 
various  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Columbkille  throughout  the 
United  States,  special  services  commemorative  of  the  centenary 
were  held.  The  most  notable  of  all  the  celebrations,  though, 
according  to  the  New  York  Sun,  was  that  held  at  Chickering  Hall, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gaelic  Society 
of  that  city.  The  Society  being  non-sectarian,  the  celebration  was 
conducted  on  such  lines  as  gave  everyone  an  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating. This  was  evidenced  by  the  long  list  of  patrons  and 
supporters  of  the  celebrations,  which  included  men  of  many 
different  creeds  and  of  various  professions.  Among  them  were 
Thomas  Hunter,  Esq.,  President  Normal  College;  Hon.  Morgan  J. 
O'Brien,  Justice  Supreme  Court;  Hon.  Seth  Low,  President 
Columbia  College;  Hon.  John  W.  Goff,  Recorder;  Rev.  R.  Heber 
Newton;  Right  Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  New 
York;  Right  Rev.  James  A.  M'Faul,  Bishop  of  Trenton,  N.J.; 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Editor  New  York  Sun ; Rev.  P.  F. 
M'Sweeney,  D.D.;  Hon.  James  S.  Coleman,  Hon.  Judge  James 
Fitzgerald;  Hon.  John  D.  Crimmins,  Hon.  Thomas  L.  James, 
Ex-Postmaster  General  U.S.  ; Rev.  M.  J.  Lavelle,  Hon.  F.  R. 
Coudert,  Gen.  Alexander  S.  Webb,  President  of  the  College  of 


call  the  inner  Executive  to  account.  The  constitution  of  th.at  inner 
New  York  ; L.  J.  Callanan,  Esq  ; Rev.  Geo.  M Hepworth,  Editor 
New  York  Her  aid  ; &c. 

The  president  of  the  society,  in  a short  Gaelic  speech,  introduced 
the  chairman  of  thees’ening,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Daly,  Justice  Supreme 
Court,  who  reviewed  the  great  work  done  by  the  Gaelic  Society  in 
America  and  by  the  Gaelic  League  in  Irehand.  Quoting  from 
Dr.  O’Donnell’s  words  in  his  recent  pastoral,  suggesting  that  the 
Gaelic  movement  could  have  no  better  patron  than  Columbkille, 
he  hoped  the  present  celebrations  in  memory  of  such  a distinguished 
educationalist  as  Columbkille  was  would  give  new  life  to  the  Irish 
language  and  its  copious  literature.  He  then  introduced  the  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  whose  address  on  "St.  Columb- 
kille and  European  Civilization  ” was  probably  the  greatest  tribute 
to  Columbkille,  oratorically  and  otherwise,  which  the  thirteenth 
centenary  has  called  forth.  ' Dr.  Shahan  spoke  for  over  an  hour  to 
one  of  the  most  critical  and  distinguished  audiences  that  could 
possibly  be  gathered  together  in  any  city,  and  the  frequent  but  well- 
punctuated  applause  showed  the  appreciation  with  which  the  dis- 
course was  received.  The  musical  part  of  the  programme  in  its  excell- 
ence was  in  keeping  with  the  oratorical,  and  consisted  of  an  " Irish 
Rhapsody  ’’  on  the  organ  by  Mr.  Bernard  O’Donnell ; Quartettes. 
"Let  Erin  Remember”  and  “The  Light  of  other  Days," 
by  Miss  Stori,  Mrs.  O’Donnell.  Mr.  Lyons  and  Mr.  O’Mahony; 
Songs,  "The  Bell  Ringer,”  by  Mr.  O’Mahony;  "Like  the 
Bright  Lamp.”  by  Miss  Stori;  " Aghadoe,”  by  Mr.  Lyons, 
and  "Ban  Chnoic  Eireann  O,"  by  Mrs.  O’Donnell,  who, 
though  born  in  America,  captivated  the  audience  by  her 
remarkably  perfect  pronunciation  of  Irish,  as  well  as  by  her  sweet 
singing.  A notable  feature  of  the  evening,  and  one  which 
audience  will  not  soon  forget,  was  the  playing  on  the  ’cello 
by  Mr.  Victor  Herbert,  of  his  own  special  arrangement  of 
"AChuislin  mo  Chroidhe,”  and  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.” 
In  response  to  a not-to-be  denied  encore  he  gave  "The  Angel’s 
Whisper.”  Mr.  Herbert,  a sketch  of  whom  we  expect  to  give  in  some 
future  number  of  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.ís  a grandson  of  Samuel  Lover, 
and  though  a young  man  is  already  at  the  head  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession in  America.  The  celebration  as  a whole  was  one  which 
showed  to  the  general  public  of  New  York,  the  versatility,  the 
greatness,  and  the  excellence  of  Irish  genius.  Verily  it  was  a great 
night  for  Columkille,  for  Ireland,  and  for  the  Gaelic  Society  ; for 
as  Recorder  Goff,  in  proposing  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Shahan, 
said:  “If  the  Gaelic  Society  had  never  done  any  effective  work 
before,  the  Irish  people  of  New  York  and  of  America  were  under  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  its  members  for  that  night’s  entertainment 
alone.”  


THE  MOST  MIRTH-PROVOKINC  BOOK  OF  THE  DAY 

’Twas  in  Dhroll  Donegal. 

By  mac.  Author  of  ‘‘  The  Leadin’  Road  to  Donegal,”  Corney  Higarty’s 
Yarns,  &c.,  &c. 


Price,  Post  Free,  Is.  2tl.,  stiff  paper  cover ; 28.  2d.,  cloth. 

" 'Twas  in  Dhroll  Donegal,”  which  is  just  out,  is  a collection 
of  the  most  witty  of  Mac’s  Tales  hitherto  unpublished  in  book 
form.  Nothing  which  has  appeared  in  the  humorous  line  for  a long 
time  equals  this  production  in  genuine  healthy  fun  and  frolic,  and 
its  circulation  is  sure  to  be  enormous.  _ 

All  who  will  kindly  assist  in  circulating  the  book  among  their 
friends  will,  on  application,  obtain  canvassing  circulars  from  Mr. 
G.  Kirke,  Mount  Charles,  Co.  Donegal;  and  A GIFT  COPY 
OF  THE  BOOK  will  be  presented  to  all  who  obtain  and  forward 
orders;  or,  if  preferred,  a commission  of  25  per  cent,  on  all  cash 
forwarded,  will  be  allowed. 

NOTICE  TO  AGENTS. 

EASON  & SON,  Dublin  and  Belfast; 

OLLEY  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast; 
WILLIAM  GAILEY,  Waterloo  Place,  Londonderry; 
C.  MORTON,  Sarsfield  Quay^  Dublin; 

MRS.  BOLAND,  Wexford  Street,  Dublin. 

Can  supply  their  respective  customers  with  our  Paper. 

Those  who  are  not  supplied  by  any  Wholesale  Agent  order  direct 

from 

Office— 65,  GREAT  GEORGE’S  ST.,  BELFAST. 
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The  Imperial  & Windsor  Hotels 

Now  forming  One  Establishment,  and  under  one  Management,  are  situated  in  DON EQ ALL  PLACE,  at  once  the 
finest  and  most  convenient  site  in  the  City.  They  have  been  re-modelled  and  re-furnished,  and  now  comprise 

100,Bgclrooiii§,  Coffgg  Roon],  Ladies’  Drawiiig-rooni,  ^Billiard,  SiiioRe  l\oonis 

aiid  .Buffet,  Coniniercial  Dii^ii^g  and  Writii^g  Roon^s,  &c. 

Various  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Hotel  premises,  including  Large  Stock  Rooms  (with  excellent 
light),  and  a Large  Hall,  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience,  suitable  for  Balls,  Receptions,  Dinners,  or 
Supper  Parties.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 


The  Hotel  ’Bus  and  Porters  attend  all  Trains  and  Steamers. 


SieamUe 

17,  SACKVILLE  STREET, 

DUBLIN. 

This  Fine  Hotel  will  be  Opened 
early  in  July. 

Further  Particulars  iu  future  advertiseiueut. 


THE  ABBEY 

Hydropathic  and  Health  Resort, 

Will  Shortly  be  Opened  at 

WHiTEABBEY,  Near  BELFAST, 

With  a Magnificent  View  of  the 
Lough, 

Full  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  in 
a future  notice. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel, 

VICTORIA  ST.,  BELFAST 

Is  ISToiar  Open  under*  Ne^iar  IVIunu^ement, 

And  has  been  re-decorated  and  re-furnished  in  First-class  style,  and 
comprises  over  30  Bedrooms,  Stock  Booms,  Commercial,  ColFee,  and 
Ladies’  Drawing  Booms,  Smoke  Boom,  and  Billiard  Boom,  with  pneu- 
matic cushioned  table.  Also  contains  a first-class  Bestaiirant. 

Electric  Light.  NIGHT  PORTER.  Gaze’s  Coupons  taken. 

B.  FLETCHER,  Manager. 


Telegrams:  “Prince Wales,  Belfast.’’ 


^ha 

THE 

n \an 

\ocht 

(An  t.Sean  Bhean  Bhocht) 

VoL.  IL— No.  8. 

Belfast,  2nd  August,  1897. 

Price  Twopence. 

A Lament 


pleasure;  and  in  scanty  hedge  or  stunted  fir-tree  the  little 


For  the  Princes  of  the  North. 


Summer  and  winter  the  long  years  have  flown 

Siiice  you  looked  your  last  for  ever  on  the  hills  of  Tyrone  ; 

On  the  vales  of  Tyrconnell,  on  the  faces  sad  that  night, 

To  watch  you,  Hugh  and  Rory,  o’er  the  seas  in  your  flight. 

Not  in  Uladh  of  your  kindred  your  bed  hath  been  made. 

Where  the  holy  earth  haps  them  and  the  quicken  tree  gives 
shade ; 

But  your  dust  lies  afar,  where  Rome  hath  given  space 
To  the  tanist  of  O’Donnell,  and  the  Prince  of  Nial’s  race. 

O,  sad  in  green  Tyrone  when  you  left  us,  Hugh  O’Neill, 

In  our  grief  and  bitter  need,  to  the  spoiler’s  cruel  steel ; 

And  sad  in  Donegal  when  you  went,  O Rory  Bán, 

From  your  father’s  rugged  towers  and  the  wailing  of  your  clan. 

Our  hearts  had  bled  to  hear  of  that  dastard  deed  in  Spain  ; 

We  wept  our  Eaglet,  in  his  flower,  by  Saxon  baseness  slain  ; 

But  O'Neill  in  high  Dungannon  kept  the  Red  Hand  floating  free. 
And  girded  for  revenge,  Hugh  Roe,  Tyrconnell  mourned  for  thee. 

Ochón  and  ochón,  when  the  tidings  travelled  forth 

That  our  chiefs  had  sailed  in  sorrow  from  the  hills  of  the  North; 

Ochón  and  ochón,  how  our  souls  grew  sore  afraid, 

And  bur  love  followed  after  in  the  track  your  keel  had  made  ! 

And  yet  in  green  Tyrone  they  keep  your  memory  still. 

And  tell  you  never  fled  afar,  but  sleep  in  Aileach  Hill — 

In  stony  sleep,  with  sword  at  hand  and  stony  steed  beside. 

Until  the  horn  shall  waken  you — the  rock  gate  open  wide. 

Will  you  come  again,  O Hugh,  in  all  your  olden  power, 

In  all  the  strength  and  skill  we  kna^v  with  Rory  in  that  hour 
When  the  sword  leaps  from  its  scabbard,  and  the  night  hath 
passed  away, 

And  Banba  calls  her  soldiers  at  Dawning  of  the  Day? 

Aine  Ni’c-Seaghan. 


jfrom  tbe  Celtic  Ipast. 


IV.— THE  SORROWING  OF  CONAL  CEARNACH. 


HE  autumn  night  had  set  in  with  a dreary  dark- 
ness full  of  the  howlingj  of  angry  winds  that 
. swept  up  from  the  sea,  and  flung  clouds  of  salt 
foam  even  to  the  crest  of  the  gray  cliffs  that 
stand  sentinel  over  the  Northern  coast  of  Uladh.  White 
screaming  flocks  of  seagulls  darted  inland,  flying  low,  as  is 
their  wont  when  the  storm-fiend  comes  forth  to  take  his 


timid  land-birds  cowered  before  the  blast.  The  air  held 
the  chill  of  coming  winter;  the  moaning  waters  seemed 
to  chant  a dirge  for  all  the  dead  whose  bones  lay  far  be- 
neath among  the  weeds  and  wrecks  and  tossing  shells ; and 
overhead  the  thick  clouds  went  drifting  by  without  the 
glimmer  of  a single  star  to  light  the  gloom,  while,  through 
this  maze  of  storm  and  darkness,  with  sorrow  in  his  heart 
and  on  his  brow,  after  his  many  and  perilous  wanderings 
over  distant  countries,  Conal  Cearnach,  the  chieftain  of  Dun- 
severick,  and  Champion  of  the  Red  Branch  Knights  of 
Uladh*  came  back  to  his  own. 

But  though  the  storm  might  sport  and  rave  in  ecstacy  as 
it  circled  the  open  coast-line,  it  seemed  to*  shriek  its  mad- 
dest round  the  towers  of  the  Caiseal,  which  stood  but  a short 
way  from  the  brink  of  a tall  cliff  that  sheered  straight  down 
into  the  foaming  wild  water.  It  hissed  and  swirled  through 
the  broad  open  chimney  of  the  banqueting  hall,  scattering 
the  flames  in  the  heart  of  the  glowing  logs  piled  high  upon 
the  hearth,  and  sending  showers  of  light  peat  ashes  almost 
to  the  feet  of  Conal  Cearnach  himself,  who,  sitting  silent 
in  his  carven  chair  of  dark  oak,  with  mournful  eyes  gazing 
steadily  at  the  leaping  fire,  heeded  neither  the  rattle,  as 
each  fresh  gust  hurled  itself  against  the  timbers  of 
the  walls,  nor  the  chanting  of  his  harper,  nor  yet 
the  sweet  voice  of  his  lady  as  she  strove  to  win 
him  from  the  bitter  thoughts  that  held  him  in  that 
sad  and  woeful  quietude.  Many  and  melodious  were  the 
strains  by  which  the  harper  sought  to  rouse  his  master; 
now  soft  and  silvery  as  the  thrush’s  warble  in  the  glow  of  a 
mellow  summer  eve;  anon  bursting  into  loud  and  trium- 
phant pealing  like  the  return  of  a victor  army  from  the  field 
of  conflict,  and  again  sinking  into*melting  harmony  as  when 
a mother  croons  at  slumber-hour  above  the  baby  on  her 
bosom.  Clear  and  tuneful  the  song  rose  with  the  harp- 
music,  telling  of  Conal  Cearnach’s  wonderful  and  world- 
enduring  feats ; of  his  manly  beauty  and  his  valour;  of  his 
loyalty  to  friend  and  vengefulness  to  foe,  of  all  the  glorious 
attributes  that  had  raised  him  to  the  Champion’s  place  in  the 
Court  of  the  Red  Branch,  and  won  him  renown  at  home 
and  afar  as  the  flower  of  Uladh’s  matchless  chivalry.  Loudly 
and  proudly  did  the  music-maker  chant  of  the  death  of 
Misgedhra,  the  great  soldier,  slain  single-handed  in  a trial 
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of  skill  by  the  Chieftain,  of  Dunseverick.  Solemnly  he  re- 
lated the  making  of  the  brain-ball  of  that  valiant 'fighter, 
and  how  the  dead  had  been  revenged  upon  Uladh  after- 
wards, when  this  ghastly  trophy,  that  belonged  to  Conal 
Cearnach  by  right  of  prowess,  and  was  lodged  for  safety  in 
the  royal  palace  of  Crovdearg,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  through  the  hands  of  a fool,  and  brought  about  the 
gravest  sorrow  under  which  Uladh  had  ever  bowed,  in  the 
death  of  her  gifted  and  noble  ruler  Conor  Mac-Nessa.  And 
as  he  sang  the  death-lament  for  Conor,  the  warriors  ranged 
all  down  the  long  hall  took  up  the  strain,  and  mingled  their 
praise  and  regret  for  the  kingly  king  with  the  twang- 
ing of  the  harp  until  the  sob  of  the  wind  seemed  hushed 
outside  and  the  hissing  of  the  waters  died  away.  Then  in 
the  distant  chamber  of  the  Lady  of  Dunseverick  her  wait- 
ing women  and  maidens,  hearing  this  weird  and  mournful 
chanting,  took  up  the  caoine,  and  shrilled  the  dead  man’s 
praises  with  clapping  of  palms  and  rending  of  hair,  until, 
in  sooth,  throughout  the  Caiseal  from  end  to  end  no-  sounds 
but  those  of  grief  and  dismay  echoed  on  this  the  return-night 
of  the  Chieftain.  Once,  and  once  only,  was  his  brooding 
gaze  lifted,  and  his  brows  arched,  not  in  anger,  but  in  sur- 
prise, as  he  asked  curiously — 

“ Wherefore  this  clamour  in  my  halls  to-night  ? There 
seems  but  storm  without  and  storm  within,  and  it  vexeth 
me.  Hush,  ye,  hush  ye,  my  people.” 

The  harper  rose,  flushing  red  because  of  the  reproof,  and 
vouchsafed  a reply. 

“ It  was  the  death-lament  for  Conor  the  King  we  sang, 
my  honoured  lord,  and  inasmuch  as  he  hath  died  but  a 
short  time  since,  we  feared  you  sorrowed  for  him,  in  silence. 
And  because  our  battle-strains  or  strains  of  love . have 
been  powerless  to  win  you  from  your  grief,  in  our  affection 
we  have  fallen  in  with  this  mood,  and  have  joined  in  your 
regrets.  The  death  he  died  was  a strange  one,  and  un- 
known in  all  the  annals  of  the  land.” 

“ I,  too,  have  looked  on  death,”  said  Conal  Cearnach, 
slowly  and  reverently,  still  gazing  into  the  burning  bright- 
ness on  the  hearth,  “ but  not  such  a death  as  a King  of 
Eirinn  might  die.  Nay,  ’twas  such  as  only  a God  could 
endure  aird  make  no'  moan.  A great  end  and  a terrible. 
Yet  the  divine  pity  in  His  eyes  bore  naught  but  forgiveness 
for  those  who'  tortured  Him,  and  their  dying  glory  hath 
made  me  His  slave  for  ever.” 

“ My  lord,  my  lord,”  pleaded  his  wife,  rising  and  clasp- 
ing her  white  arms  round  his  neck,  “ put  these  haunting 
thoughts  away,  I pray  thee,  and  turn  tO'  the  feast  where  thy 
kin  and  clan  await  to  give  thee  welcome  home.  Tell  us 
how  thou  didst  bear  thyself  at  Rome,  and  of  thy  wrestling 
feats  in  those  far  distant  cities.  Thou  weit  champion 
swordsman  there  as  well  as  here,  my  love  and  brave  knight, 
were  thou  not?  They  indeed  had  courage  who  accepted 


the  challenge  of  Conal  Cearnach  and  strove  to  match  their 
strength  with  his.  Sad  for  Ceat  was  the  day  when  he  met 
thee ; he  that  was  ever  a champion  of  renown.  Sing,  harper, 
sing  the  death  of  Ceat,  son  of  Magach  of  Connacht,  that 
my  lord  may  remember  only  his  own  great  fame  and  forget 
this  grief  that  holds  him  enchained.” 

Once  more  the  harper  ran  his  fingers  across  the  strings, 
breaking  into  high,  proud  chanting.  The  oft-told  tale, 
ever  new  because  of  their  joy  in  it,  brought  a glint  of  battle- 
fury  into  the  eyes  of  all  those  listening  warriors.  Only  the 
Chieftain  heeded  not,  though  well  he  might  have  gloriedf  in 
that  marvellous  recital.  How  Ceat  came  out  of  Connacht 
to  fight  the  stoutest  champions  of  Uladh,  and  how  he  slew 
three  of  them,  one  by  one,  in  single  combat.  And  setting 
forth  with  their  heads  as  trophies  to  show  to  his  own  people 
he  was  pursued  by  the  Chieftain  of  Dunseverick  and  over- 
taken at  Athceitt.  Then  the  bloodiest  and  most  furious 
combat  that  had  ever  been  knowm  in  Eirinn  took  place  be- 
tween these  two.  Shields  were  pierced  and  swords  were 
hacked,  and  many  men  died  that  day,  but  it  was  left  to  the 
two  champions  to  decide  the  issue  of  war.  And  the  vic- 
tory was  with  Uladh,  for  after  many  most  wonderful  exploits 
Ceat  of  Connacht  fell  by  the  hand  of  Conal  Cearnach,  who, 
pierced  with  wounds,  lay  well-nigh  dead  himself  upon  the 
field.  The  song  told  how  Conal  was  caiTÍed  intO'  Coimacht 
by  Bealchu  Breifne  and  tended  until  his  strength  was  re- 
stored to  him,  when  for  fear  of  Iris  strong  arm  and  follow- 
ing, his  host  sought  to  put  the  Ultonian  to"  death,  repenting 
that  he  had  saved  him.  How  Conal  baifled  the  treacherous 
schemers,  and  made  his  way  back  intO'  Uladh,  all,  was 
chanted,  and  chorused  and  cheered.  But  still  the  hero  sat 
silent,  taking  no  pride,  as  of  yore,  in  his  own  exploits,  and 
slowly  the  voices  sank,  the  harping  ended  in  a few  faint  sil- 
very echoes,  and  all  grew  mournful  because  of  the  brooding 
eyes  of  their  lord. 

This  was  the  vision  that  Conal  Cearnach  saw  in  the  heart 
of  the  fire  that  night  of  his  return  to  Dunseverick. 

He  saw  himself  at  the  begiiming  of  this,  the  most  curious 
adventure  that  had  yet  befallen  him,  setting  forth  with 
strong,  well-chosen  band,  on  a foray  into  Britain,  a country 
lying  beyond  a narrow  sea  tO'  the  east  of  the  land  of  Eirinn. 
Many  were  the  tales  that  had  reached  his  ears  and  the  ears 
of  other  warriors  of  Uladh  concerning  the  descent  of  the 
mighty,  world-famed  Romans  upon  this  island;  how  they 
had  exhibited  tO'  the  people  their  much-vaunted  feats  of 
athletic  skill  until  the  report  of  their  daring  and  courage 
had  penetrated  the  Court  of  Emania. 

What  wonder  that  the  war-like,  hot  blood  of  Conal  Cear- 
nach pulsed  to  hear  the  deeds  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  that 
he  longed  to  try  his  strength  with  theirs  on  battle  field  or 
in  the  field  of  sport.  And  when  he  had  come  amongst 
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them,  anil  they  noted  his  great  height,  his  agile  limbs, 
and  the  muscles  that  swelled  adown  the  length  of  his 
powerful  arms,  their  admiration  and  awe  of  Him  surpassed 
all  bounds.  Easily  did  he  overthrow  the  stalwart  wrestlers 
sent  from  the  Roman  ranks  against  him ; easily  did  he  bear 
away  the  victor’s  palm  at  the  hurling  of  weights  and  enor- 
mous stones ; and  more  easily  still  did  he  excel  their  highest 
leaps  by  the  swift-darting  of  his  strong  and  beautiful  body. 
Then,  ere  their  exclamations  had  time  to  die  away,  he  rose 
once  more  into  the  air  in  his  last  and  most  man'ellous  feat 
—the  salmonsault;  shooting  up  like  that  great  fish  from  a 
river,  turning  over  in  his  flight  once  and  twice,  and  coming 
down  to  earth  again  as  surely  and  as  swiftly  as  the  salmon 
might  dive  into  the  broad  river  from  which  it  had  sprung 
so  boldly. 

But  envy  as  well  as  admiration  grew  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Romans,  and  they  said,  “ Wert  thou  in  our  arena  at  Rome 
thou  had’st  met  thy  master,  all  powerful  as  thou  art,  O 
Conal.  Come  with  us  for  thy  fame’s  sake,  that  thou  may’st 
have  tales  to  tell  thy  children  when  the  gray  is  on  thy  hair — 
if  our  gladiators  let  thee  live  so  long.”  And  the  Lord  of 
Dunseverick  took  up  the  challenge,  sailing  from  Britain  in 
the  company  of  these  world-compelling  foreigners,  far  from 
his  northern  home  and  loving  clansmen. 

Then  the  vision  changed,  and  he  seemed  to  see  again 
the  wide  arena  and  the  crowds  of  eager  faces  that  watched 
the  mighty  wrestlers  as  they  strained  and  struggled,  tight 
locked  in  each  other’s  embrace.  He  felt  the  long  amis  of 
the  huge  gladiator  go  round  him  like  a ring  of  steel — a grand 
and  gigantic  figure  of  equal  height  with  himself,  to  whom 
victory  would  have  come  readily  had  his  opponent  been 
other  than  the  flower  of  the  Red  Branch  Chivalry.  Across 
the  arena  they  wrestled,  now  on  foot,  now  bent  on  knee, 
sending  showers  of  sand  high  into’  the  air,  while  cries  of 
praise  or  blame  broke  from  thousands  of  throats,  aye,  and 
from  Imperial  Caesar  too,  as  the  Roman  strove  fo  end  the 
contest.  But  the  battle-fury  had  fallen  upon  Conal,  as  it 
fell  on  him  what  time  he  slew  the  King  of  Leinster  at  Ath- 
a-Cliath,  and  he  put  forth  suddenly  his  own  renowned 
strength  for  the  final  wrestle.  He  noted  how  a tremor  of 
strained  agony  then  ran  through  the  frame  of  the  other; 
how  his  blood-shot  eyeballs  rolled,  and  the  beads  of  sweat 
gathered  on  brow  and  cheek  until  his  bones  creaked  under 
the  stress  of  the  champion’s  hold,  and  his  lifeless  head  fell 
backwards  over  his  crushed  and  blackened  shoulder.  And 
Conal  wore  that  day  upon  his  ruddy  head  the  palm-crown 
of  the  victor. 

Again  the  vision  shifted  and  changed,  and  he  saw  him- 
self the  comrade  of  a band  of  centurions,  who  had  journeyed 
over  land  and  sea  in  peaceful  wise  to  the  populous  and 
glowing  cities  of  the  East.  It» was  afternoon  of  a certain 
day  when  they  reached  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  Jews, 


a strange  day  and  a fearful,  for  the  sun  hung  like  a ball  of 
fire  in  the  heavens,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  noise  of 
shouting  men  and  the  wailing  of  women.  Past  the  bare 
and  brown  synagogues  the  strangers  went,  following  in  the 
track  of  hurrj'ing  crowds  that  stayed  not  for  question  or  re- 
ply, so  Hitend  were  they  on  the  purix)se  that  drew  them 
onward.  Here  and  there  a group  of  women  talked  in  whis- 
pers, pausing  at  sight  of  the  Romans  and  the  splendidly- 
clad  chieftain  of  Uladh,  whose  like  they  had  never  gazed 
upon  before.  For  Conal  Cearnach  wore  his  wide-spreading 
scarlet  cloak,  fastened  with  a large  brooch  of  gold,  across 
his  breast,  and  his  ruddy  hair  fell  down  in  many  plaits  to 
his  broad  shoulders,  each  plait  being  tied  at  the  end  by  a 
^ string  and  tiny  ball  of  gold.  His  short  trimmed  beard  was 
ruddy  as  his  hair,  his  cheeks  were  like  an  apple  when  the 
sun  hath  kissed  it,  and  his  blue  bright  eyes,  keen-glancing, 
drew  the  eyes  of  all  tO'  look  at  him. 

And  the  Jewish  women  hushed  their  talk  as  he  came  up 
the  way  to  marvel  at  his  height  and  grandeur,  and  it  was 
then  that  the  centurions,  seeking  speech  of  them,  learned 
what  had  so  disturbed  the  wonted  customs  of  the  city. 

“ It  is  One  whom  they  go  to  crucify  on  Golgotha,”  said 
the  women.  “ A Man  who  hath  called  Himself  the  Son  of 
God,  and  we  know  not  if  the  deed  they  do  be  just  or 
wise.” 

“ What  crime  hath  He  done  ?” 

“ Nay,  nO’  crime,  unless  crime  it  be  to  raise  the  dead  to 
life,  or  restore  sight  to*  the  blind,  or  hearing  to  the  deaf,  or 
give  strength  to  the  lame  and  feeble,  and  comfort  to  the 
sad  of  heart.  All  this  He  hath  done,  for  we  have  seen  it ; 
and  there  are  many  who  have  followed  Him  in  the  belief 
that  He  is  the  long-looked-for  Messiah,  whom  the  prophets 
have  foretold.” 

“ And  is  it  for  this  the  Jews  have  given  Him  to’  death?” 

“ Yea,”  answered  the  women,  “ and  because  that  He  hath 
spoken  of  the  Kingdom  of  His  Father  and  of  Himself  as 
King  of  the  Jews.” 

“Then  He  deserves  death  for  that  saying,”  cried  the 
Centurions,  “ for  Caesar,  and  Caesar  alone  is  your  king.  We 
go  to  see  Him  die.  What  name  hath  He?” 

“Jesus  of  Nazareth.” 

Up  the  steep  stony  road  that  led  to  Calvary  Conal  Cear- 
nach went  with  hisi  Roman  companions.  Here  and  there 
he  noted  drops  of  blood  upon  the  pathway,  as  they  has- 
tened onward  with  such  speed  that  the  crowds  gave  way 
before  them,  and  the  little  black-eyed  Jewish  children  drew 
aside  from  their  course  in  terror.  Once  they  stopped  be- 
fore a weeping  woman,  shrouded  in  a long  dark  cloak, 
across  whose  knees  as  she  sat  was  stretched  a blood-stained 
towel,  upon  which  her  tears  fell  thick  as  rain,  and  over 
which  many  people  were  bending.  Then  they  saw  that  the 
towel  bore  the  impress  in  lines  of  blood  of  a most  sad  and 
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weary  Face — “ the  Face  of  Him  Who  isi  being  crucified,” 
said  a bystander,  in  answer  to  their  looks  of  wonder.  “ This 
woman  wiped  the  sweat  from  His  Brow  as  He  passed  by, 
and  His  Face  is  here  as  a memento'  of  Him  whom  Pilate 
hath  called  ‘ that  just  Man.’  ” 

Into  the  soul  of  Conal  the  hot  anger  came  loishing  as  he 
broke  away  from  the  centurions  and  sped  like  a blast  of 
wind  towards  the  mount  where  the  people  had  assembled. 
One  thought  filled  his  mind,  “ Shall  I be  nigh  and  witness 
the  torture  of  this  Man,  whose  only  crime  hath  been  the 
good  that  He  hath  done?  Nay,  it  were  not  known  in 
Emania  that  many  should  fall  upon  one;  it  is  the  trial  of 
single  combat  we  give  even  to  our  enemies.  I shall  be  His 
champion  to  the  death  if  He  will  take  me  for  such.” 

Yet,  alas,  and  alas ! it  was  a bleeding  and  dying  Christ 
that  hung  upon  the  cross  when  the  Chieftain  of  Dunseve- 
rick  drew  near  and  stood  beneath.  And  as  he  gazed  in 
horror  of  the  dastard  deed,  a soldier  coming  up  in  haste 
pierced  the  Victim’s  side  with  a spear,  so-  that  the  Blood 
sho't  forth  and  trickled  down  the  rough  wood  upon  which 
they  had  nailed  Him.  And  a drop  touched  the  brow  of 
Conal  Cearnach  ere  he  knew,  and  the  fury  left  him  for  a 
marvellous  and  unwonted  peace  while  he  watched  the 
Saviour  die.  Then  rocks  were  rent  and  graves  opened,  so 
that  the  dead  came  forth  in  their  cerements  in  that  most 
awful  hour;  and  lightnings  flashed  from  the  black  thick 
clouds  that  had  suddenly  covered  the  sky,  and  all  was  dread 
and  unearthly,  so  that  the  people  shrieked  and  crouched 
upon  the  ground  repentant  and  sore  afraid. 

“ It  was  indeed  a God  who  died,”  said  the  chieftain  sadly 
and  slowly,  “ this  cruel  and  untimely  death.  My  grief,  oh ! 
my  bitter  grief,  that  the  Red  Branch  Knights  are  afar,  else 
a sure  and  fierce  revenge  would  overtake  these  Jews,  aye, 
their  city  should  be  levelled  and  their  name  effaced  had 
^ the  chivalry  of  Uladh  been  here  this  day  with  sword  and 
skian  and  blue-black  lance  to  hold  the  battle  straight  with 


This  was  the  memory  that  Conal  Cearnach  dwelt  upon 
the  night  he  returned  through  storm  and  darkness,  after 
many  wanderings,  to  his  Caiseal  of  Dunseverick  on  the 
bleak  sea-swept  Northern  coast  of  Uladh. 

Ethna  Carbery. 

Note. — The  tradition  that  Conal  Cearnach  of  Dunseverick  was 
present  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion  is  still  preserved 
amongst  the  peasantry  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim.  I have  never 
been  able  to  find  a written  record  of  this,  save  in  a note  to  the 
“ Wars  of  the  Gael  and  the  Gaedhil,”  which  merely  mentions  the 
legend.  It  is  also  said  that  Conal  was  at  the  burial  of  Christ  as 
well,  and  that  he  put  his  shoulder  to  raise  the  lid  of  the  sepul- 
chre when  Joseph  of  Arimathea  made  it  ready  'for  the  reception 
of  tile  Body  of  our  Lord.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  this  Cham- 
pion of  the  Red  Branch  Knights  did  actually  exist  so  long  ago, 
we  can  well  believe  in  his  journev  to  Rome  with  the  Romans  who 
had  landed  in  Britain,  and  his  subsequent  feats  in  the  Arena,  and 
his  further  travels  throughout  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  decreed  that  ' 
a representative  of  every  race  on  the  earth  should  be  present  at 
the  Death  upon  Mount  Calvary,  and  the  tradition  that  has  been 
lornngly  entwined  around  the  heroic  name  of  the  Chieftain  of  Dun- 
severick ought  to  be  known  and  treasured  by  the  Irish  people. 
Dunseverick  lies  on  the  northern  coast  of  County  Antrim,  not 
far  from  Portrush. 


My  Pipes. 

Faugh  1 for  the  fiddler  of  Dooney  ! 

His  music  is  not  worth  a pea ; 

With  his  brother  a priest  at  Kilvarnet, 

And  his  cousin  at  Rosnaree  1 

Orro  1 what  of  him  and  his  ballads  ? 

And  his  fiddle  made  of  pine  ? 

My  pipes  were  made  of  the  silver 
..  Pure  from  a Wicklow  mine. 

You  feel  in  the  mountains  a quiver 
Running  their  veins  through, 

When  I strike  up  " Alister’s  March," 

Or  the  " Lament  of  O’Gnew." 

The  fish  leap  from  the  waters. 

Distraught,  in  Lough  Neagh  ; 

When  the  sorrows  of  Lir’s  Daughters 
They  hear  me  play. 

To  my  music  no  one  dances. 

But  I fill  the  brave  man’s  ears 
With  the  moans  of  the  trampled  dying. 

And  the  clash  of  spears. 

Swords  leap  like  light  from  scabbards. 

Steeds  neigh  in  the  stall. 

When  I play  the  " March  of  O'Cahan," 

The  dauntless  Cooey-na-Gall. 

What  are  their  dancing  foibles. 

On  catgut  stretched  on  pine. 

To  thy  curdling  ranns  of  glory. 

Dear  silver  pipes  of  mine  ? 

What  are  the  gates  of  heaven, 

Where  the  good  and  the  happy  go. 

To  the  gates  we  open  for  freedom’s  foes 
In  the  depths  below  ? 

Men  cheer  loud  in  the  cornfields. 

And  women  sob  like  the  sea. 

When  a wail  or  a call  to  battle. 

Goes  from  my  pipes  and  me. 

For  heroes  like  Caoilte  Ronan, 

» Ossian,  and  dauntless  Finn, 

Appear  in  their  suits  of  anger, 

When  to  play  I begin. 

And  golden  cups  and  methers. 

Go  round  a mighty  host, 

With  serried  spears  of  battle. 

Like  waves  on  the  coast. 

For  in  every  note  there  lingers 
The  spirit  of  those  of  old — 

The  bards  and  the  braves  of  Erin, 

Whose  hearts  were  of  gold. 

A fig  for  your  fiddling  tunesters. 

From  Dooney  and  Rosnaree ; 

They’re  much  tocr  merry  and  good 
For  my  pipes  and  me. 

Note. — This  poem,  by  an  anonymous  author,  was  written  some 
years  ago  in  United  Ireland  in  allusion  to  a lyric,  “The  Fiddler  of 
Dooney,"  by  W.  B.  Yeats.  The  contrast  between  these  warlike 
verses  and  the  vague  sweetness  of  our  visionary  poet  is  very 
marked.  Quite  a sensation  was  caused  in  literary  circles  by  this 
poem,  and  we  republish  it  because  we  have  so  often  heard  it  asked 
for.— Ed.  S.V.V. 
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MEMOIR  OF 

HENRY  JOY  M‘CRACKEN. 

By  the  Late  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D., 

Author  of  “ The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United 
Irishmen,"  &c. 

MARY  m'CRACKEn’s  NARRATIVE. 

Extracts  from  a letter  from  Miss  M'Cracken,  written  about 
the  time  of  the  Union,  in  reference  to  the  new  opi- 
nions on  that  subject  of  her  relative.  Councillor  Joy:  — 
“ I consider  any  event  as  fortunate  which  obliges  people 
at  last  to  open  their  eyes  who  have  been  so  long  wilfully 
blind  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  Ireland ; but  what  are  we 
to  think  of  those  who  have  so  long  preached  against  the  agi- 
tation of  the  public  mind  as  a duty  to  any  government ; who 
deprecated  violence  and  censured  individuals  who  dared  to 
call  in  question  the  wisdom  or  the  justice  of  our  rulers ; and 
yet  those  persons  now  talk  of  opposing  force  to  force,  merely 
to  prevent  a union  which  would  only  render  this  country  in 
appearance  that  which  it  has  long  been  in  reality,  a pro- 
vince dependent  on  England. 

Have  they  already  forgotten  how  often  it  has  been  as- 
serted by  them  that  Ireland  could  not  otherwise  exist.  Re- 
volution, reform,  or  whatever  else  you  like  to  call  it,  is  be- 
ginning in  the  right  place ; the  clouds  of  error  are  fast  dis- 
appearing before  the  sunbeams  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  the 
public,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I observe  such  a change  in 
Harry’s  political  sentiments.  The  motto  of  his  address  is 
perfectly  applicable  to^  the  present  situation  of  the  country, 
but  in  a sense  quite  the  reverse  of  what  he  means.  Is  there 
no  other  argument  against  this  Union  than  ‘ that  it  will  les- 
sen the  property  of  the  rich?’  The  question  I ask  myself 
is.  Can  it  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  poor? — of  those 
especially  who  are  entitled  to  our  commiseration?  Let  us 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  wretched  cottages  of  the  South,  whose 
labour  can  scarcely  procure  them  a single  meal  of  potatoes 
in  the  day,  and  whose  almost  total  want  of  clothing  makes 
them  fly  the  approach  of  strangers.  Yet  how  entirely  in- 
sensible did  we  all  appear  to  that  accumulation  of  injuries 
and  oppressions  under  which  they  have  so  long  groaned, 
and  by  which  they  were  finally  driven  to  their  late  unhappy 
insurrection — I say  unhappy  because  unsuccessful.  To 
what  they  have  suffered  in  consequence  I shall  not  advert, 
but  long  before  resistance  came  the  most  .‘hocking  cruelties 
were  practised  on  the  people,  though  on  a less  extensive 
scale  than  subsequently  to  the  rebellion. 

I do  not  make  this  assertion  on  slight  grounds,  but  from 
the  perusal  of  a large  number  of  affidavits  sworn  by  the 
actual  sufferers  and  collected  by  one  whose  exertions  in  be- 
half of  humanity  are  now  at  an  end ; by  one  who,  in  neglect 
of  every  personal  consideration,  uninfluenced  by  every  mo- 
tive of  individual  advantage,  set  danger  and  difficulty  at  de- 


fiance in  prosecuting  an  investig.ation  into  the  complaints  of 
the  unfortunate  people  in  a neiglibouring  county,  where  a 
licensed  horde  of  ruffians,  under  the  denomination  of 
Orangemen,  were  allowed  to  commit  atrocities  unpunished 
which  humanity  recoils  to  think  on.  It  is  not  every  man 
can  look  unmoved  on  every  law  of  justice  and  humanity 
trampled  on  openly  and  daily,  and  that  with  impunity. 

And  yet  we  were  told  that  justice  even  then  rested  on  an 
immutable  basis.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Indemnity 
Act,  have  long  since  proved  that  these  fonnrlations  might  be 
shaken  or  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  a British  Minister. 

As  there  are  two  distinct  bodies  in  the  North,  I know 
not  which  of  them  Harry  means  to  address.  Is  it  that  body 
who  once,  vainly  imagining  that  they  were  in  possession  of 
an  independent  Parliament,  whose  laws  were  sufficient  to 
protect  their  liberty,  stepped  boldly  forward  and  were 
willing  to  hazard  life,  property,  and  everything  they  held 
dear  in  support  of  it?  But  the  delusion  is  now  vanished; 
the  intrigues  of  the  British  Minister  weakened  by  dividing 
the  country ; it  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  deceive  the 
people;  they  are  left  without  the  means  of  resistance  if 
they  had  the  inclination  or  temerity  to  have  recourse  to  it, 
and  must  patiently  submit  to  the  new  wrong  that  is  now  in 
meditation  for  them.  All,  it  is  true,  do  not  feel  this  to  be 
their  situation,  some  having  deserted  their  early  principles 
and  adopted  those  they  enrolled  themselves  among  the 
Volunteers  to  oppose.  What  is  there  left  to  contend  for 
now  the  substance  is  gone ; shall  we  quarrel  for  the  shadow? 
for  the  shadow  alone  of  nationality  remains  in  this  unfor- 
tunate land.” 

Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  was  not  long  survived  by  his  father. 
The  latter  died  on  the  20th  of  December,  1803,  in  his 
eighty-third  year.  The  conduct  of  this  venerable  man  on 
the  trial  of  his  son  is  the  best  illustration  of  his  character. 
The  “Belfast  News-Letter”  of  the  23rd  December,  1803, 
contains  a detailed  account  of  his  career,  and  describes  him 
as  a man  whose  characteristic  qualities  were  probity  of 
principle,  love  of  truth,  suavity  of  manners,  and  benevo- 
lence of  disposition. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1814,  the  mother  of  Henry  Joy 
M‘Cracken  died  in  Belfast,  in  her  eighty-fourth  yeai.  The 
paper  in  which  her  death  is  recorded  makes  mention  of  her 
being  the  sister  of  the  late  Henry  and  Robert  Joy.  No 
doubt,  in  the  editor’s  opinion,  the  aunt  of  Baron  Joy  was  a 
prouder  title  than  that  of  the  mother  of  Henry  Joy  M'Crac- 
ken,  but  the  latter  will  best  serve  to  recall  her  memory,  and 
to  remind  her  countrymen  of  its  claim  to  their  remembrance. 

William  M'Cracken,  who  was  confined  in  Kilmainham, 
along  with  his  brother,  in  the  year  1797,  died  on  the  7th 
of  June,  1814. 

The  last  of  the  brothers,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  last 
of  the  original  Belfast  Company  of  Volunteers,  Francis 
M'Cracken,  ended  his  days  on  the  22nd  December,  1842, 
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upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age.  He  gloried  in  the  name  of 
an  Irish  Volunteer.  When  he  spoke  of  the  old  Volunteer- 
ing times,  and  the  men  of  1782,  of  his  exploits  and  of  theirs, 
of  their  bloodless  victory  at  Dungannon,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country,  the  topic  seemed  to  re-enervate  his 
strength  and  spirits,  and  in  the  momentary  glow  of  ardour 
and  enthusiasm,  in  the  glistening  eyes  of  the  poor  old  de- 
crepit man,  one  could  discover  a spark  of  the  fire  which 
animated  the  young  Volunteer  sixty  years  ago.  But  this 
worthy  old  gentlernan  had  better  claims  to  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  townsmen  than  his  connection  with  the  Volun- 
teers ; he  was  a good  citizen,  one  of  the  old  school — a frank, 
generous,  and  kind-hearted  gentleman. 


Souvenirs  of  ’98. 


JOHN  PHILPOT  CURRAN  ON  WILLIAM  ORR. 

To  the  Editor — In  a recent  issue  of  your  excellent  magazine,  the 
“ Shan  Van  Vocht,”  you  reproduce  an  extensive  quotation  from 
the  memorable  speech  of  John  Philpot  Curran  on  William  Orr  on 
the  occasion  of  the  prosecution  of  “ The  Press  ” for  allusions  to 
the  trial  and  execution,  and  you  state  that  Peter  Finnerty  was 
thereby  acquitted.  I think  you  must  have  dropped  into  error  in 
this  matter,  as,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  Finnerty  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years’  penal  servitude.  In  the  volume  of  “ The 
Speeches  of  John  Philpot  Curran,”  by  Thomas  Davis,  M.R.I.A., 
B.L.,  issued  by  James  Duffy,  Dublin,  some  time  ago,  it  is  stated 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  that  powerful  outburst  of  eloquence  “ the 
Prime  Sergeant  (Hon.  Jas. Fitzgerald)  shortly  replied.  Judge  Downes 
charged  weakly,  but  not  rudely,  and  after  a short  absence  the 
jury  returned  “ Guilty  ” on  the  issue  paper. 

On  the  following  day,  the  23rd  December,  1797,  Mr.  Finnerty 
was  brought  up  for  judgment,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  taken 
out  of  prison  to  Alderman  Alexander’s  office  and  there  threatened 
with  public  whipping  if  he  did  not  give  up  the  author  of  the  libel. 
He  boldly  defended  the  letter,  but  was  most  respectful  to  the 
Bench.  Judge  Downes  sentenced  him  to  two  years’  imprisonment 
from  the  day  of  his  arrest,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  an  hour, 
pay  a fine  of  £20,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment  to 
give  security,  himself  in  ;^500  and  two  bailsmen  in  ;^25o  each,  for 
his  good  behaviour.  On  the  30th  of  December  Mr.  Fiqnerty  did 
actually  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  the  rest  of  this  miscellaneous  and 
iniquitous  sentence  was  also  carried  out. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  his  eloquence  was  wasted  upon 
barren  intellects  and  prejudiced  minds.  C.  E.  Healy. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Doran,  of  Queenstown,  has  compiled  the  following 
valuable  list,  showing  the  dates  and  places  of  battles  fought  during 
’98,  as  follows: — May  24th,  Naas,  Providence,  Kilcullen  (first), 
Prosperous,  and  Kilcullen  (second) ; May  25th,  Ballymore,  Hac- 
ketstown  (first),  Monasterevan,  and  Carlow ; May  26th,  Tara  Hill 
and  Leixlip ; May  27th,  Oulart  and  Kilthomas ; May  28th,  Ennis- 
corthy  and  Rathangan ; May  31st,  Curragh  of  Kildare;  June  ist, 
Newtownbarry ; June  4th,  Tubberneering ; June  5th,  Ross;  June 
7th,  Antrim;  June  8th,  Tinahoe ; June  9th,  SaintfielH  and  Ark- 
low;  June  i2th,  Ballynahinch ; June  i8th,  Kilbeggan  and  Kil- 
cavan;  June  19th,  Ballinascarty  and  Ovidstown  ; June  20th,  Goff’s 
Bridge;  June  21st,  Vinegar  Hill;  June  23rd,  Newbridge,  Gool- 
bawn,  and  Castlecomer;  June  25th,  Hacketstown  (second);  June 
26th,  Kilconnell  Hill;  June  29th,  Fox’s  Hill;  July  2nd,  Ballyra- 
heen  Hill;  July  3rd,  Carnew;  July  nth,  Clonard ; Julv  12th, 
Longwood ; August  22nd,  Killalla  (first)  ; August  27th,  Castlebar 
(first) ; September  sth,  Collooney  and  Granard ; September  6th, 
Wilson’s  Hospital ; September  12th,  Castlebar  (second) ; Septem- 
ber 2oth,  Ballinamuck ; and  September  26th,  Killalla  (second). 


©tber  people’s  ©pinions. 

Patriotism  and  Labour. 

HAT  is  Patriotism  ? Love  of  country,  some- 
one answers.  But  what  is  meant  by  “ love 
of  country  ?”  “ The  rich  man,”  says  a 

F rench  writer,  “ loves  his  country  because  he 
conceives  it  owes  him  a duty,  whereas  the 
poor  man  loves  his  country  as  he  believes  He  owes  it  a 
duty.”  , The  recognition  of  the  duty  we  owe  our  country 
is,  I take  it,  the  real  mainspring  of  patriotic  action;  and 
our  “ country,”  properly  understood,  meairs  not  merely  the 
particular  spot  on  the  earth’s  surface  from  which  we  derive 
our  parentage,  but  also  comprises  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  our  race  w'hose  collective  life  constitutes  our 
country’s  political  existence.  True  patriotism  seeks  the 
welfare  of  each  in  the  happiness  of  all,  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  selfish  desire  for  worldly  wealth,  which  can  only 
be  gained  by  the  spoilation  of  less  favoured  fellow-mortals. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  such  a definition,  what  are  the  claims 
to  patriotism  possessed  by  the  moneyed  class  of  Ireland? 
The  percentage  of  weekly  wages  of  per  week  and  under 
received  by  the  workers  of  the  three  kingdoms  is  stated  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  report  to  be  as  follow's:' — England,  40; 
Scotland,  50;  and  Ireland,  78  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
three  out  of  every  four  wage-earners  in  Ireland  receive  less 
than  per  week.  Who  is  to  blame?  What  determines 
the  rate  of  wages?  The  competition  among  workers  for 
employment.  There  is  always  a large  surplus  of  unem- 
ployed labour  in  Ireland,  and  owing  to  this  fact  the  Irish 
employer  is  able  tO'  take  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of 
his  poorer  fellow-countrymen  and  compel  them  to  work  for 
less  than  their  fellows,  in  England  receive  for  the  safne  class 
of  work.  The  employees  of  our  municipal  Corporations 
and  other  public  bodies  in  Ireland  are  compelled  by  our 
middle-class  town-councillors — their  compatriots — to  accept 
wages  of  from  4s.  to  8s.  per  week  less  than  English  Cor- 
porations pay  in  similar  branches  of  public  services.  Irish 
railway  servants  receive  from  5s.  to>  los.  per  week  less  than 
English  railway  servants  in  the  same  departments,  although 
shareholders  in  Irish  railways  draw  higher  dividends  than 
are  paid  on  the  most  prosperous  English  lines.  In  all 
private  employment  in  Ireland  the  same  state  of  matters 
prevail.  Let  us  be  clear  upon  this  point.  There  is  no^  law 
upon  the  statute  book,  nO'  power  possessed  by  the  Privy 
Council,  no'  civil  or  military  function  under  the  control  of 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  Chief  Secretary  which 
can,  does,  or  strives  to  compel  the  employing  class  in  Ire- 
land to  take  advantage  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  labour 
market  and  use  it  to  depress  the  wages  of  their  workers  to 
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the  present  stin’ation  level.  To  the  greed  of  our  moneyed 
class,  operating  upon  the  social  conditions  created  by  land- 
lordism and  capitalism,  and  maintained  upon  foreign 
bayonets,  such  a result  is  alone  attributable,  and  no  amount 
of  protestations  should  convince  intelligent  workers  that  the 
class  which  grinds  them  down  to  industrial  slavery  can  at 
the  same  moment  be  leading  them  forward  to  national 
liberty'.  True  jxitriotism  seeks  the  welfare  of  each  in  the 
happiness  of  all,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  selfish  desire 
for  worldly  wealth  which  can  only  be  gained  by  the  spoila- 
tion  of  less  fav'oured  fellow-mortals.  It  is  the  mission  of 
the  working  class  to  give  to  patriotism  this  higher,  nobler, 
significance.  This  can  only  be  done  by  our  working  class, 
as  the  only  universal,  all-embracing  class,  organising  as  a 
distinct  political  party,  recognising  in  Labour  the  corner- 
stone of  our  economic  edifice  and  the  animating  principle 
of  our  political  action.  Hence  the  rise  of  the  Irish  Socia- 
list Republican  Party.  We  are  resolved  upon  national  in- 
dependence as  the  indispensable  ground-work  of  industrial 
emancipation,  but  we  are  equally  resolved  to  have  done 
with  the  leadership  of  a class  whose  social  charter  is  derived 
from  oppression.  Our  policy  is  the  outcome  of  long  re- 
flection upon  the  history  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  our 
country.  In  an  independent  country  the  election  of  a ma- 
jority of  Socialist  representatives  to  the  Legislature  means 
the  conquest  of  political  power  by  the  revolutionary  party, 
and  consequently  the  mastery  of  the  military  and  police 
forces  of  the  State,  which  would  then  become  the  ally  of 
revolution  instead  of  its  enemy.  In  the  work  of  social  re- 
construction which  would  then  ensue,  the  State  power — 
created  by  the  propertied  classes  for  their  own  class  pur- 
poses— would  sen’e  the  new  social  order  as  a weapon  in  its 
fight  against  such  adherents  of  the  privileged  orders  as 
strove  to  resist  the  gradual  e.xtinction  of  their  rule. 

Ireland  not  being  an  independent  country,  the  election 
of  a majority  of  Socialist  Republicans  would  not,  unfor- 
tunately, place  the  fniits  of  our  toil  so  readily  within  our 
grasp.  But  it  would  have  another,  perhaps  no  less  impor- 
tant, effect.  It  would  mean  that  for  the  first  time  in  Irish 
history  a clear  majority  of  the  responsible  electorate  of  the 
Irish  nation — men  capable  of  bearing  arms — had  registered 
at  the  ballot-boxes  their  desire  for  separation  from  the 
British  Empire.  Such  a verdict,  arrived  at  not  in  the 
tumultuous  and  too  often  fickle  enthusiasm  of  monster 
meetings,  but  in  the  sober  atmosphere  and  judicial  calm- 
ness of  the  polling-booth,  would  ring  like  a trumpet-call  in 
the  ears  alike  of  our  rulers  and  of  every  enemy  of  the  British 
Imperial  system.  That  system  would  not  long  survive  such 
a consummation.  Its  enemies  would  read  in  the  verdict 
thus  delivered  at  the  ballot-box  a passionate  appeal  for  help 
against  the  oppressor,  the  moral  insurrection  of  the  Irish 
people,  which  a small  expeditionary  force  and  war  material 


might  convert  into  such  a military  insurrection 'as  would 
exhaust  the  power  of  the  em[)ire  at  home  and  render  its 
possessions  an  easy  prey  abroad.  How  long  would  such 
an  appeal  be  disregarded?  Meanwhile,  there  is  nO'  tem- 
porary palliative  of  our  misery,  no  material  benefit  which 
Parliament  can  confer,  that  could  not  be  extorted  by  the 
fear  of  a revolutionary  ])arty  seeking  to  create  such  a situa- 
tion as  I have  described,  sooner  than  by  any  action  of  even 
the  most  determined  Home  Rule  or  other  constitutional 
party.  Thus  alike  for  present  benefits  and  for  future  free- 
dom the  revolutionary  policy  is  the  best.  A party  aiming 
at  a merely  political  Republic,  and  proceeding  upon  such 
lines,  would  always  be  menaced  by  the  danger  that  some 
astute  English  Statesman  might,  by  enacting  a sham  mea- 
sure of  Home  Rule,  disorganise  the  Republican  forces  by 
an  appearance  of  concessions,  until  the  critical  moment 
had  passed.  But  the  Irish  Socialist  Republican  Party,  by 
calling  attention  to  evils  inherent  in  that  social  system  of 
which  the  British  Empire  is  but  the  highest  political  expres- 
sion, founds  its  propaganda  upon  discontent  with  social  in- 
iquities which  will  only  pass  away  when  the  Empire  is  no 
more,  and  thus  implants  in  all  its  followers  an  undying,  in- 
eradicable hatred  of  the  enemy,  which  will  remain  undis- 
turbed and  unmollified  by  any  conceivable  system  of  politi- 
cal quackery  whatever.  An  Irish  Socialist  Republic  ought 
therefore  to  be  the  rallying  cry  of  all  our  countrymen  who 
desire  to  see  the  union  and  triumph  of  Patriotism  and 
Labour.  James  Connolly. 

Editorial  Note. — Whilst  in  full  sympathy  with  Mr.  Con- 
nolly’s views  on  the  labour  and  social  questions,  we  are  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  the  scheme  he  puts  forward  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  Irish  Republican  party  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Any  conscientious  Republican  would  stick  at  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  nO'  reliance  could  be  placed  on  what 
John  O’Leary  calls  “ double-oathed  ” men.  John  Mitchel 
allowed  himself  tO'  be  returned  as  a representative,  but  ab- 
solutely refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  claiming  his  seat. 
He  looked  upon  his  election  merely  as  a declaration  in 
favour  of  his  unalterable  rebel  principles.  We  would  like 
to  have  this  question  debated. 
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Young  Irelanders  in  Battle. 


DOMOKOS  : By  J.  a.  O’Sullivan. 


OME  eighteen  miles  to  the  west  of  Domokos, 
at  the  base  of  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Agraphian  Mountains,  lies  the  village  of 
Amarlari.  Here  for  eight  days  was  posted 
the  Philhellenic  Legion,  which,  since  its 
desperate  resistance  to  the  Turkish  advance  on  May  5th, 
had  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  veteran,  corps 
of  their  army.  About  one  hundred  yards  to  the  rear  of  the 
village  the  barren  hills  rose  rather  abruptly  and  presented 
a forbidding  aspect  tO'  any  daring  spirit  who  aspired  to 
mount  the  summit.  In  front,  and  stretching  ten  miles 
across  to  the  foot  of  the  Pharsalian  Hills,  lay  the  lesser  plain 
of  Pharsala ; and  from  Amarlari  could  be  distinguished  with 
the  naked  eye,  the  thousands  of  snow-white  tents  which 
sheltered — in  daytime  from  the  broiling  sun,  and  after  sun- 
set from  the  cold  night  air — the  followers  of  the  Prophet. 

On  May  17  th  we  heard  the  reveille  sound  for  the  last 
time  in  Amarlari.  Within  two  hours  of  sunrise  we  were 

lined  up  in  heavy  marching  order  to  gO' we  knew  not 

whither.  It  was  whispered  along  the  line  that  there  would 
be  some  fighting  to-day;  and  all  were  in  a state  of  sup- 
pressed excitement.  A motley  crew  indeed  we  were.  Irish- 
men, Scotchmen,  Welshmen,  and  Englishmen  stood  side 
by  side,  and  the  Legion  also'  numbered  in  its  ranks  men 
from  almost  every  nation  in  Europe.  There  were  French, 
Italians,  Germans,  and  Swiss;  Danes,  Nonvegians,  Finns, 
and  Swedes;  Hungarians,  Poles,  and  Russians;  Rou- 
manians, Servs,  and  Bulgars  were  also  represented  there. 
Even  the  States  of  America  were  represented  by  a solitary 
Bowery  boy,  who  sought  shelter  in  that  company  wherein 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  was  spoken.  Asia  sent  the  down- 
trodden Armenian  and  the  handsome  Circassian.  Ani 
Africa!  Africa,  too,  had  her  representative  in  the  person 
of  a swarthy  Egyptian,  who'  came  to  fight  for  the  Greek, 
only  because  he  hated  the  Turk. 

As  little  Captain  Varatassi,  the  Commandant,  rode  down 
the  line,  an  involuntary  cheer  was  raised,  for  he  was  beloved 
of  the  Legion.  And  why  should  he  not  be?  Had  he  not 
two  horses  shot  under  him  at  Pharsala?  Had  he  not  hun- 
gered with  us  when  food  was  scarce ; and  when  sheep  in 
plenty  were  in  the  camp  had  he  not  taken  his  half-roasted 
mutton  chop  between  his  fingers  and  tortured  his  teeth  and 
greased  his  features  like  any  soldier  amongst  us?  What 
more  than  these  things  could  gain  for  an  officer  the  affec- 
tions of  his  men?  We  loved  him  then,  and  we  love  his 
memory  now  that  the  fortunes  of  war  have  laid  him  low. 
All  the  companies,  save  that  called  British — to  which  Fate 


and  the  War  Minister  had  consigned  the  Irishmen — had 
commissioned  officers.  Our  captain,  Birch,  had  been  shot 
at  Pharsala,  and  Sergeant-Major  Ramshay,  a brawny  Scot, 
would  command  us  to-day. 

“Forward!  March!”  The  order  was  given,  and  forward 
we  went.  Round  the  mountain  side,  through  the  village 
of  Katagouriana,  and  on  to  the  slope  beyond  it — still  ten 
miles  from  Domokos.  Here  we  were  ordered  into'  position, 
on  a hill  which  sloped  into  the  plain.  Noi  trenches;  not  a 
vestige  of  cover.  What  a fine  target  we  would  be  for  Moham- 
medan marksmen!  Away  to  the  right — in  the  direction  of 
Domokos — we  could  already  hear  the  booming  of  the  heavy 
guns,  and  advancing  across  the  plain  we  could  see  dark 
masses  of  men.  On  my  left  lay  O’Kelly,  and  beside  him 
young  M'Clelland,  the  son  of  a Kildare  rector.  Some  dis- 
tance up  the  line,  to  the  right,  were  Corbett,  Donegan,  and 
Haslam — the  latter  a Belfast  man.  Some  of  our  men  had 
gone  down  to  a spring  for  water.  When  they  returned  they 
were  ordered  to  their  places  in  the  line. 

“Fall  in  on  the  right.  Gill!”  said  the  sergeant-major  to 
Gill,  who  had  been  of  the  number. 

“ Well,”  said  the  latter,  in  a matter-of-fact  tone  of  voice, 
“ if  I am  going  to-  die.  I’ll  die  beside  my  own  countrymen,” 
and  sauntering  over  to  where  I was  kneeling,  he  insinuated 
himself  into  position  between  me  and  my  right-hand  man. 

Not  many  minutes  after  this  incident  occurred,  our  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  a troop  of  Greek  cavalry,  far  out  in 
the  plain,  on  our  left  front.  We  saw  them  dismount,  and 
half  their  number — there  were  only  thirty  of  them — ^ad- 
vanced and  began  firing  into  a field  of  corn  about  a mile  in 
front  of  our  position.  Little  puffs  of  smoke  arose  from  the 
corn;  the  cavalrymen  rushed  to*  their  horses,  mounted,  and 
rode  rapidly  in  to  the  left  of  our  line.  They  had  performed 
their  duty;  we  now  knew  the  position  of  the  force  which 
was  attacking  us,  and  these  latter,  seeing  that  their  move- 
ments were  no  longer  a secret  to  us,  came  into'  view  and 
advanced  at  the  double.  Even  at  that  distance  we  could 
hear  their  cries  of  “ Allah ! Allah !”  and — — 

Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  The  sound  came  from  below.  Two 
companis  of  Evzones  down  there,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  had  opened  fire. 

Bang ! And  from  the  sound  we  knew  that  the  little  moun- 
tain gun,  p>erched  on  the  cliff  behind,  had  spoken.  We 
heard  the  shriek  of  the  messenger  of  death,  as  it  flew  over 
our  heads — a shell  flying  through  the  air  causes  a sound  like, 
an  angry  scream — and  we  saw  a cloud  of  smoke  rise  from 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  corn-field.  It  was  a near  thing  foi 
the  Turkish  fighting  line.  Again  and  again  the  little  gun 
belched  forth,  and  we  loved  the  gunner  when  we  saw  a shell 
drop  into  a column  of  Turks  who  were  coming  on  in  close 
order.  Then  the  Turkish  guns  were  limbered  up.  We 
saw  them  take  up  position ; we  saw  the  puffs  of  smoke  . and 
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we  know  that  our  turn  had  come.  Over  towards  the  centre, 
and  on  tlie  far  right,  the  battle  was  raging  fiercely.  Edhem 
was  attacking  in  strength.  Above  the  rattle  of  the  musketry 
and  the  banging  of  the  field-pieces  could  be  heard  the  deep 
boom  of  the  great  siege  gun,  which  was  posted  on  the  Akro- 
polis  at  Domokos.  It  was  as  if  some  mighty  voice,  with 
majestic  roll,  were  trying  to  smother  the  clattering  of  the 
lesser  ones. 

Bomb ! Bomb ! Bomb ! The  Turkish  shells  exploded  on 
the  slope  below;  and  those  marvellous  Erzones  kept  up  a 
continuous  patter  with  their  rifles. 

“ Sight  at  a thousand  yards  !”  The  command  was  passed 
along  the  line.  “Ready!  Present!!  Fire!!!”  The  Phil- 
hellenes  had  joined  the  fray.  For  three  hours  we  kept  to 
the  volley  firing.  Nine  hundred  yards;  eight  hundred; 
seven  hundred ; six  hundred ; five  hundred ; and  then  we 
knew  our  shot  was  telling.  But  so  also  were  the  Turkish 
bullets.  Herbert,  a Scotchman,  was  carried  to  the  rear 
with  a shattered  shin  bone.  Lovegrove  had  a bullet  through 
his  thigh.  Men  were  dropping  all  along  the  line;  in  the 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Slav  companies,  as  well  as  in 
ours.  Bullets  whizzed  by  our  ears,  over  our  heads,  and 
lodged  in  the  ground  beside  and  in  front  of  us.  We  mar- 
velled that  each  man  was  not  riddled  like  a target. 

Gill  remarked  to  me  that  it  was  rather  hot.  I concurred, 
and  timidly  suggested  that  it  was  somewhat  more  exciting 
than  dangling  one’s  legs  over  Westport  Quay.  He  retorted 
that  Westport  was  as  good  as  Waterford,  anyhow.  I allowed 
the  matter  to  rest  there,  as  the  time  and  place  were  not 
suitable  for  a full-dress  debate  on  the  subject. 

The  Turks  had  found  cover  behind  a great  bank  of  earth 
which  extended  a long  way  across  the  plain.  We^  could  see 
only  the  red  fezzes  now,  and  they  had  a full  view  of  us. 
But  still  we  volleyed  at  them.  A blood-red  standard  was 
flaunted  in  the  breeze  above  the  row  of  heads.  It  seemed 
lo  challenge  us;  and  Ramshay  accepted  the  gauge.  Four 
volleys  we  fired,  and  at  the  fourth  it  went  down.  A wild 
cheer  broke  from  our  line.  A dozen  more  volleys  at;  the 
same  range  and  they 

“ By  heaven,  they’re  going  back !”  cried  Ramshay.  And 
they  were  going  back,  these  five  thousand  “ young  men  from 
Adrianople,”  with  their  Mausers.  “Try  them  at  six  hun- 
dred !”  And  we  did — again,  and  again,  and  again.  Then 
we  saw  Varatassi  gallop  along  at  the  rear  of  the  line.  ^ We 
saw  him  speak  with  the  adjutant,  and  we  knew  instinctively 
that  we  were  to  advance.  The  adjutant  ran  from  one  sec- 
tional commander  to  another,  and  we  all  sprang  to  our  feet. 
The  order  was  given  to  fix  bayonets. 

Down  on  our  left  we  heard  some  very  heavy  firing,  and 
soon  we  saw  swinging  round  the  bend  of  the  hill,  and  ad- 
vancing into  the  plain,  Ricciotti  Garibaldi  and  his  six  hun- 
dred red-shirts— firing,  as  they  advanced,  volley  after  volley 
on  the  retreating  Turks. 

God!  how  the  blood  tingled  in  our  veins.  This  was  to 
be  a soldier’s  fight.  But,  ah  ! what  was  that  ? I felt  a sud- 
den pang ; my  rifle  fell  from  my  hands ; I tottered ; but  be- 
fore I could  fall  Gill’s  strong  arms  were  around  me.  As  in 
a dream  I heard  Ramshay’s  voice  say,  “Take  him  to  the 
rear;”  and  half  dragging,  half  carrying  me.  Gill  brought  me 
up  the  hill.  As  we  went  I almost  fell  over  a prostrate  form 
that  lay  on  the  ground.  It  was  that  of  a young  Bulgarian, 
a bullet  through  his  brain  and  his  left  ear  shot  off.  He 
had  been  a merry  fellow,  and  just  before  the  fight  began  I 


had  taken  a draught  of  water  from  his  l)ottie.  Gil!  de- 
posited me  on  a soft,  grassy  s|)ot,  and,  taking  from  me  my 
remaining  cartridges,  he  rushed  bac'k  to  join  tlie  I^egion. 

I was  joined  after  a while  I)y  some  others,  wounded  like 
myself,  and  together  we  awaited  the  coming  of  a doctor. 
An  old  Danish  surgeon — I forget  his  name — soon  came  to 
our  assistance,  and  rapidly,  but  as  gently  as  a woman,  he 
bandaged  our  wounds.  When  he  had  finished  with  me  I 
felt  my  brain  become  more  clear,  and  creeping  over  to  a 
boulder  which'  overhang  the  plain  I watched  the  progress 
of  the  fight. 

The  sun  had  already  set,  and  darkness  was  creeping  over 
the  plain ; but  I could  clearly  distinguish  our  fellows  be- 
neath. They  had,  co-operating  with  the  Garibaldians  and 
the  Erzones,  advanced  in  form  of  square,  and  continued 
their  fire  upon  the  retreating  foe.  Out  on  the  left  I could 
see  a force  of  Turkish  cavalry,  some  five  hundred  strong, 
but  they  made  no  attempt  to  charge  the  advancing  men, 
although  they  were  only  a thousand.  And  they  were  wise ! 
The  firing  in  the  centre  and  on  the  right  had  slackened, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  attack  had  been  renulsed  ail 
along  the  line.  Then  all  became  enveloped  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  only  at  intervals  could  the  crackling 
of  the  musketry  be  heard. 

I felt  the  wound  fever  creeping  upon  me,  and  turned  to 
the  pathway  to  find  someone  who  would  take  care  of  me. 
I saw  a small  party,  carrying  a stretcher,  coming  up  from 
the  plain,  and  I waited  for  them.  There  were  some  Eng- 
lishmen among  them,  and  they  told  me  that  the  body  on  the 
stretcher  was  that  of  Captain  Varatassi,  who'  had  been  shot 
through  the  bowels  whilst  leading  the  advance.  He  was 
not  dead,  but  he  was  not  long  for  this  world,  for  only  four 
hours  afterwards  he  breathed  his  last.  I was  full  of  pity 
for  myself,  but  I had  learned  to  love  the  little  Greek,  .s 
had  all  the  Legionaries,  and  quietly  I shed  a tear,  and  mur- 
mured a Pater  and  Ave  for  his  soul. 

As  I lay  in  the  hospital  that  night  Gil!,  O’Kelly,  and 
Corbett  came  in  tO'  commisserate  with  me,  and  tell  me 
the  latest  news.  The  Prince,  they  said,  feared  an  outflant- 
ing  movement  by  Edhem’s  army,  and  it  was  thought  that 
he  would  order  a retreat. 

“ Damn  the  Prince !”  said  I. 

“ Amen !”  said  the  trio,  with  more  vehemence  and  less 
religious  fervour  than  one  would  expect  from  modern  crusa- 
ders. 
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A Marching  Song. 


Gird  up  your  loins  for  the  onward  march '. 

The  night  is  dark  and  the  way  is  long. 

For  years  we  bided  where  east  winds  parch, 

In  the  grasping  toils  of  a truce  with  Wrong. 

Now,  out  from  the  shelter  of  fort  we  go. 

From  the  winding  valley  and  shaded  street, 

With  our  faces  set  to  the  olden  foe 
And  the  sands  of  the  desert  around  our  feet. 

We  have  writhed  in  pain  ’neath  the  tyrant’s  whip. 

Whilst  our  leaders  whispered  the  watchword  “Wait;” 

We  have  prated  of  Love  with  a faltering  lip 
Whilst  the  heart  spoke,  ever  and  always,  Hate. 

But  the  Flag  of  Truce  in  the  dust  is  down. 

And  once  more  we  march  towards  the  Promised  Land, 

With  never  a fear  for  the  tyrant’s  frown. 

But  with  trust  in  God  and  our  own  right  hand  ! 

They  tell  us  the  foeman’s  power  is  great. 

That  the  wide  earth  trembles  beneath  his  tread ; 

That  plundered  empire  and  wasted  State 

Grow  rich  where  his  conquering  banners  spread. 

But  our  land  he  has  sown  wth  dragons’  teeth, 

And  nurtured  the  crop  with  our  fathers’  blood ; 

And  again  when  we  muster  our  flag  beneath 

The  blades  shall  be  keen,  and  the  reapers  good ! 

Gird  up  your  loins  ! for  the  day  draws  near 
As  the  nations  sicken  of  England’s  crime, 

When  the  welcome  summons  our  race  shall  hear, 

That  the  Man  has  come,  and  the  Harvest  time. 

Oh,  then,  like  the  waves  of  a wind-scourged  sea. 

We’ll  gather  to  strike  for  the  dear  old  Land, 

With  never  a doubt  what  the  end  shall  be 
When  we  trust  in  God  and  our  own  right  hand ! 


What  Colour  shall  they  Wear? 


And  what  colour  shall  they  wear? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
Oh,  what  colour  shall  they  wear? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
What  colour  should  be  seen 
But  the  best  of  all,  I ween. 

Our  own  immortal  green. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 


least  SO'  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  in  the  old 
rallying  song  of  the  United  men,  but  just  now 
we  are  going  to  discuss  the  suitability  of  va- 
rious colours  for  banners,  uniforms  and 
badges  in  view  of  the  processions  which  will  be  marshalled 
in  the  five  ends  of  Ireland  next  year.  It  is  above  all  im- 


portant that  our  processions  should  be  well  ordered  and 
disciplined,  and  that  the  various  detachments  should  be 
distinguished  as  regiments  are  in  review  by  diversity  in 
uniform.  Moreover,  the  procession  should  be  arranged  so 
as  tO'  be  to  the  onlookers  a moving  and  living  lesson  in  his- 
tory. Every  name  famous  or  worthy  of  fame  in  the  annals 
of  that  glorious  era  should  be  lifted  up  in  the  light  of  day, 
every  battlefield  should  be  chronicled,  every  martyrdom 
brought  to  memory,  and  by  forethought  and  careful  plan- 
ning all  this  can  be  done. 

To  illustrate  what  we  should  aim  at,  let  me  sketch 
briefly  a provisional  plan  of  organisation  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  for  the  improvement  of  which  I 
invite  suggestions  from  any  quarter.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  a ’98  club  has  been  organised  for  every  dis- 
trict which  bore  a part  in  the  struggle.  Every  such  club 
should  recruit  as  many  members  as  possible,  fix  some  small 
weekly  sum  to  be  paid  into*  a common  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  banners  and  regalia.  The  expense  of  organ- 
ising a band  need  not  occur,  where  there  are  local  National 
bands  which  can  be  joined  into  the  club.  If  at  all  possible 
each  club  should  decide  on  some  one  pattern  of  home- 
manufactured  material  to  be  recommended,  if  not  actually 
insisted  on,  as  a uniform  to*  be  provided  at  the  members’ 
own  expense  before  next  year.  Members,  if  not  affluent 
enough  to  buy  an  entire  new  suit,  should  at  least  turn  out 
in  a jacket  of  the  right  hue.  If  this  idea  should  be  put  into 
universal  practice  the  celebrants  of  ’98  will  go  far  to  undo 
the  injustice  done  tO'  Ireland  in  the  last  century  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  woollen  trade.  The  revival  of  that  trade 
would  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  Irish  prosperity  and 
strength,  for  we  feel  convinced  that  when  the  working 
people  of  our  cities  have  once  clad  themselves  in  Irish 
woollens  they  will  forswear  English  shoddy  for  evermore, 
and  there  will  be  no-  longer  any  chance  for  the  ladies  of  the 
British  aristocracy  and  the  Royal  Family  to  organise  charity 
sales  on  behalf  of  the  industrious  Irish  peasantry.  Let 
every  province  support  its  local  manufacturers  or  peasant 
weavers,  and  from  Donegal  tO'  the  mills  of  Blarney  and  Gla- 
mire  there  will  be  a greater  interest  awakened  in  the  ’98 
movement  than  our  mere  demonstration  could  accomplish 
should  we  make  no  such  practical  effort  tOi  benefit  Ireland. 

Each  club  should  arrange  tO’  bear  in  the  procession  at 
least  four  bannerettes.  One  of  these  should  be  the  provin- 
cial one — in  the  case  of  an  Ulster  club,  white  emblazoned 
with  the  Red  Hand ; a second  should  bear  some  emblem  and 
motto  adopted  by  the  club  and  its  name;  the  other  ban- 
nerettes should  bear  the  names  of  the  battles  fought  in  the 
club’s  district  and  the  names  of  the  martyred  dead.  Every 
member  of  the  club  should  bear  two  badges,  one  on  breast 
and  one  on  arm.  The  arm  badge  might  bear  the  emblem 
of  the  province,  the  ribbon  on  the  breast  would  be  in  the 
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colours  of  the  club.  Let  us  suppose,  by  way  of  example, 
that  there  should  be  in  Belfast  a club  called  the  Northern 
Star  ’98  Club.  It  might  be  uniformed  in  grey  Donegal 
tweed.  The  arm  badge  would  bear  the  red  hand.  The 
breast  ribbon  a gold  star.  One  bannerette  would  repeat 
the  hand  and  another  the  star.  The  date  and  name  of  the 
Antrim  fight  would  be  on  one  bannerette,  and  others  should 
bear  the  names  of  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken,  Putnam  IM'Cabe, 
Samuel  Xeilson,  James  Hope,  William  Orr,  and  all  the  pro- 
minent United  men  connected  with  Belfast  and  neighbour- 
hood. Other  Belfast  clubs  might  take  such  names  as  “ The 
United  Irishmen,”  with  the  badge  on  banner  and  date  of  the 
founding  of  the  Association ; “ M'Art’s  Fort,”  with  a pic- 
ture of  the  Cave  Hill  on  banner,  and  a reminder  of  the 
vow  of  Tone. 

“ Orange  and  Green,”  as  symbol  of  the  union  of  creeds 
in  Ireland’s  cause  with  those  colours  blended  in  the  club 
banner  and  club  badge. 

The  march  past  of  Belfast  clubs  in  this  way  would  illus- 
trate the  history  of  Belfast  in  ’98.  Our  Glasgow  friends 
could  have  on  their  banners  the  name  of  “ Fort  George,” 
Ben  Nevis,  where  the  chief  United  prisoners  were  incar- 
cerated. The  London  men  should  honour  the  memory  of 
Father  Quigley  and  the  Mutineers  of  the  Nore,  and  the 
Paris  deputations  should  remind  us  of  Hoche,  Humbert, 
and  Hardi,  the  Irish  exiles  who'  were  their  allies,  and  the 
scenes  of  their  invasions.  We  need  hardly  urge  the  impor- 
tance of  making  the  bands  practice  good  music  to  which 
the  processionists  will  be  able  to  march  in  step.  We  would 
like  to  see  the  procession  marshalled  that  the  men  of  every 
province  would  march  together,  and  show  their  united 
strength,  and  this  pre-arrangement  of  bannerettes  and 
badges  would  facilitate  this  being  done. 

As  for  our  friends  from  over  the  ocean,  we  will  presume 
to  give  them  no  advice  whatever,  feeling  sure  that  they 
manage  such  matters  well  in  the  States,  but  on  the  subject 
of  helping  to'  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  Ireland’s  pros- 
perity a hint  w’ill  not  be  amiss.  A few  years  ago  the 
sturdy  Irishmen  of  Chicago  hauled  down  the  British  Union 
flag,  which  had  been  hoisted  over  the  miniature  Irish  vil- 
lage erected  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Lady  Aber- 
deen, who,  besides  her  diplomatic  object  of  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Ireland,  has  a real  kind-hearted  interest  in  the 
people’s  w'elfare.  The  hauling  down  of  the  flag  was  a good 
thing  in  its  way,  but  having  declined  English  Vice-regal 
patronage  and  help  for  the  Irish  peasantry,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Irishmen  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  to  help  us  in  our  effort 
to  replace  patronage  by  self-help.  Would  it  be  too  much 
to  expect  our  friends  from  the  States  on  landing  in  Derry 
and  Queenstown  to  make  an  effort  to  clothe  themselves  in 
the  fabrics  of  Donegal  or  Cork  manufacture  before  joining 
the  ranks  of  the  historic  demonstrations? 


At  the  Bocht  of  the  Baliach. 

Y. — When  the  “Nation”  carae. 


T was  to  Denis  MacFaddyen’s  it  came — every 
Sunday  evening.  Denis’  daughter  Ellen 
had  had  the  rare  advantage  of  a two  years’ 
course  of  tuition  in  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering;  for  whilst  old  Masther  Donnel- 
lan,  of  learned  memory,  sojourned  at  the  Bocht  of  the  Bal- 
iach, Denis  MacFaddyen,  who  set  a proper  estimation  on 
the  advantages  of  a liberal  education — the  more  so  because 
he  felt  the  want  of  it  himself — boarded  and  bedded  him  in 
return  for  “ inducting  the  cailin  ” — so  the  Masther  put  it — 
“ into  the  rudiments  of  learned  knowledge,  and  expounding 
the  complicated  mysteries  thereof.”  By  the  time  Masther 
Donnellan  bade  adieu  to  the  Bocht,  Ellen  was  pronounced 
fit  to  read  to  a Bishop. 

At  this  time  a newspaper  was  a rare  thing  at  the  Bocht. 
So,  for  information  on  the  goings-on  in  the  outer  world  the 
naybours  had  to  depend  partly  upon  Paddy  Managhan,  who 
made  periodic  visits  to  Dublin  with  his  cart,  and  partly 
upon  the  much-distorted  stories  retailed  by  the  pedlar  and 
the  bocca.  But  when  the  doings  of  Dan,  the  one  Great 
Dan,  began  tO'  agitate  the  island,  and  the  worship  of  him 
to  fill  men’s  hearts,  these  sources  of  news  proved  wholly 
inadequate  to  satiate  the  hunger  that  arose  in  men’s  souls 
at  the  Bocht  And  when  the  tidings  spread  that  Killy- 
mard,  and  Drumullin,  ay,  and  even  Dhrim-na-dachappal, 
were  each  getting  their  weekly  paper,  the  good  people  at 
the  Bocht  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  a matter  of  choice  with 
them — the  Nation  must  henceforth  be  got;  the  Bocht  of 
the  Baliach  must  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Mighty  Dan,  as,  from  week  to 
week,  in  print  recorded,  must  in  their  primitive  vigour  be 
imparted  to  the  souls  that  yearned  tO'  hear  of  them. 

The  “Nation”  then  cost  sixpence.  A penny  a week 
was  guaranteed  by  all  who'  could  easily  afford  the  ex- 
penditure. For  a consideration  of  sixpence  per  week 
were  secured  the  services  of  Denis  MacFaddyen’s  son 
Mick,  who  undertook  to  journey  every  Sunday  morning 
— wet  or  dry,  blow  high,  blow  low — seven  Irish  miles  to 
Donegal,  where  to  catch  the  mail-coach,  and  get  their  copy 
of  the  “ Nation.” 

And  by  unanimous  voice  Ellen  MacFaddyen  was  invited 
to  become  reader  and  expounder  of  the  news  to  the  nay- 
bours collectively. 

So,  after  dinner  on  Sundays,  Denis  MacFaddyen’s  quickly 
began  to  fill,  and  when  Mick,  buttoned  to  the  throat,  and 
bespattered  with  mud,  walked  rapidly  in,  and  proceeded 
to  coax  the  precious  paper  from  out  of  his  many  coats,  he 
invariably  had  at  his  heels  every  available  able-bodied  man 
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aijd  boy  in  the  Bocht,  who  had  not  before  arrived.  Ere 
this,  Ellen,  by  the  eager  assistance  of  many  volunteers,  had 
been  enthroned  upon  a chair  on  the  work-table — Denis 
MacFaddyen  was  a tailor — and  with  clasped  hands  sat 
quietly  above  the  din,  calmly  awaiting  Mick’s  ever-punctual 
return. 

But  the  din  always  ceased,  and  a score  of  faces  ever 
brightened,  and  a silent,  hopeful,  fervent  prayer  for  Dan 
(God  Almighty  bless  him !)  was  in  twenty  hearts,  the  instant 
the  “ Nation  ” appeared.  The  first  glimpse  of  it  cast  a spell 
upon  them,  and  the  spirit  of  the  hopeful  words  they  well 
knew  they  would  find  therein  already  moved  them  by  in- 
duction. Even  for  Mick,  at  this  moment,  the  magnitude 
of  his  weekly  salary  almost  sank  into  insignificance  beside 
the  pride  of  his  trust,  and  for  the  nonce  he  was  vain  enough 
to  look  on  himself  as  the  Liberator’s  right-hand-man. 

The  Widow’s  Pat,  than  whom  none  present  was  more 
human,  had  ever  a penchant  for  the  poetry.  He  was  great 
at  getting  the  pieces  off  by  heart  and  singing  them  to  airs 
of  his  own  improvising.  He  always  arrived  first,  and  se- 
cured the  seat  nearest  to>  Ellenj  for  he  harboured  some  sort 
of  an  unexpressed  idea  that  the  electricity  of  the  words  was 
dispersed  by  distance.  Pat  would  fain  have  Ellen  give  her 
first  attention  to  the  poetry — “ see  what  sort  of  ballads 
was  in  it  this  week.”  In  the  chimney-neuk  sat  Pat’s 
antithesis,  Ned  Ruary  of  the  Back-of-the-hill,  who  fidgetted 
to  find  if  there  was  any  good  news  for  him  in  the  shape  of 
a war — “ Musha,  Ellen,  allaniv,  would  ye  mind  runnin’  yer 
eye  over  it,  an’  seein’  if  there’s  ere  a sign  of  a good  throuble 
risin’  again  the  Queen,  in  Prooshia  or  furrin’  parts — Troth 
I have  as  snug  a pair  o’  wee  fat  stircs  as  iver  butcher  put 
knife  in — if  it  would  only  plaise  God  to  start  a good  war, 
it  would  be  tellin’  me  the  price  o’  tibbacky,  for  I’d  get 
valuey  for  me  wee  bastes.” 

Occasionally  Ellen  would  be  permitted  to  gratify  Pat. 
But  this  was  a rare  favour;  for,  though  they  set  a high,  a 
very  high,  value  on  its  ringing  ballads,  in  the  state  of  ner- 
vous tension  which  possessed  the  company  from  the 
“ Nation  ” appeared  until  the  kernel  of  it — ^which  is  to  say 
Dan’s  latest — was  discussed,  the  very  best  poetry  was  suf- 
fered only  out  of  superabundant  graciousness  of  spirit  and 
goodness  of  heart.  A prophetic  joke  from  one  of  the  more 
light-hearted  of  the  company  regarding  various  impending 
wars  in  which  Ned’s  good  woman  would  constitute  the  as- 
saulting host,  and  Ned  himself  the  beleaguered  potentate, 
contrived  to  dismiss  Ned’s  request. 

Near  Ellen  likemse  sat  Paddy  Managhan.  This  was  pre- 
eminently Paddy’s  right,  for  he  had  had  the  high  and  unique 
distinction  of  personally  knowing  the  Liberator — of  actually 
shaking  hands  with,  and  speaking  to,  the  Great  Man  him- 
self, in  the  flesh.  I think  I hinted  that  Paddy  and  his  cart 
were  the  links  that  connected  the  Bocht  of  the  Ballach  with 
the  far,  remote,  and  mysterious  world  of  Dublin.  Once  a 


month  Paddy  journeyed  thither.  Very,  very  early  on  the 
first  Monday  morning  of  each  month  might  be  heard  the 
whip  crack  of  the  departing  Paddy,  and  not  till  verj',  very 
late  on  the  second  Saturday  night  after,  was  the  same  inti- 
mation of  the  returning  courier  heard.  That  the  fact  cf 
Paddy’s  journeying  to  the  Wonderful  City,  and  of  his  know- 
ing “ every  pavin’-stone  on  Dublin  sthreets  like  a book- 
laif,”  should  give  him  high  prestige  goes  without  saying. 
But,  when,  on  one  of  these  journeys  he  was  commissioned 
to  carry  to  the  Counsellor  his  “ Rent,”  and  thereby  had  the- 
wonderful  distinction  of  being  received  in  audience  by  the 
Illustrious  One,  in  our  eyes  henceforth  a sort  of  sacred 
knighthood  sat  upon  him.  And  furthermore,  on  the 
strength  of  the  insight  into  the  Tribune’s  character  he  was 
supposed  to  have  acquired  at  that  interview,  Paddy  thence- 
forward was  in  all  doubtful  and  difficult  cases  looked  up  tO' 
as  Grand  Interpreter  of  the  utterances  of  the  Great  Man. 
Paddy,  then,  by  necessity  as  well  as  privilege,  sat  anigh  the 
reader’s  right  hand ; for,  many  times  ere  the  paper  was 
finished  his  valued  services  were  requisitioned  to  unravel  a. 
mystery  or  throw  light  on  an  obscure  point. 

To  the  Bummadier  a chimney  comer  in  Denis’s  on  Sun- 
day evenings  belonged.  The  Bummadier  had  been  the 
main  originator,  and  was  chief  managing  director  of  the 
“Nation”  Purchasing  Company,  Unlimited,  of  the  Bocht. 
The  Bummadier  subsisted  principally  on  a handsome 
gratuity  of  fortj^-two  pence  a week  from  the  Queen’s  Go- 
vernment in  recognition  of  services  rendered ; and  I’ll  do 
him  the  justice  of  saying  that  a more  rebellious  subject  in 
a most  rebellous  period  it  were  not  easy  to  find.  One  penny 
per  week  out  of  her  Majesty’s  honest  money  went  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  the  spread  of  seditious  literature,  and 
if  he  had  thought  poor  Ireland’s  cause  could  be  appreci- 
ably furthered  thereby,  the  remaining  forty-one  pence  would 
as  promptly  have  gone  for  powder  to  blow  his  paymasters 
into  a higher  world  than,  otherwise,  he  suspected,  was 
destined  for  them.  The  Bummadier,  with  crossed  legs,  and 
reeking  pipe  in  jaw,  reigned  in  his  corner,  enlivening  mat- 
ters with  a stream  of  epigrammatic  wisdom : for,  though 
an  c,ccasional  ejaculation  and  comment  was  tolerated  from 
anyone  present,  the  Bummadier  only,  in  addition  tO'  Paddy 
Managhan,  was  privileged  to*  bestow  a running  comment. 
When,  too,  friction  betweeir  O’Connell  and  the  Young  Ire- 
landers  began  to  make  itself  felt,  his  sympathisers  and 
Paddy’s  gradually  ranged  themselves  on  opposite  sides.  As 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  his  militant  spirit  drove  him 
into  the  Young  Ireland  camp,  and  with  him  went  the  youn- 
ger men.  The  magnetism  of  Dan,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
Paddy  Managhan  and  the  more  serious-minded  section  cap- 
tive. And  Paddy  Managhan  at  this  crisis  displayed  excel- 
lent generalship.  Corney,  that  is,  the  Bummadier,  who 
was  a very  athlete  at  dialectics  made  repeated  attempts  to 
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draw  Paddy  from  cover;  but  Paddy,  well  knowing  his  men- 
tal forces  to  be  too  cumbrous  in  their  ex'olutions  to  match 
such  a reiTOwned  strategist  as  Comey  Higarty,  wisely  re- 
fused to  be  enticed  into  wordy  combat,  but  with  masterly 
ingenuity,  from  behind  the  unassailable  ramparts  of  politic 
silence,  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy  a certain  profound 
shake  of  the  head,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  left  his 
own  position  unex^wsed,  wrought  exceeding  destruction  in 
the  opposite  camp.  True,  the  Bummadier  early  in  the 
fight  well-nigh  spiked  Paddy’s  car^non  with  one  of  those 
well-pointed  witticisms  he  had  always  at  hand — “ Throth, 
an’  it’s  aisy  for  ye  to  shake  yer  head,  Paddy,”  he  had  said, 
and  immediately  began  intently  pulling,  at  his  pipe. 
“Why?  Why?”  was  chorused  by  the  waverers.  “Bekase,” 
and  Paddy  here  knocked  the  last  pinch  of  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe — “ Bekase  it’s  emp’y.”  Like  most  waverers,  inclined 
to  profess  the  same  principles  as  the  man  with  the  big 
hatchet,  the  doubtful  ones  hereupon  ranged  themselves 
under  the  Bummadieds  banner.  But  with  Paddy’sr  backers, 
idolatr)’  of  Dan  had  evidently  not  only  warped  their  judg- 
ment, but  even  dulled  their  sense  of  wit,  for  they  joined 
their  general  in  one  grand  volley  of  head-shakes. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  there  was  then  more  sorely  tried  than 
the  Widow’s  Pat.  Next  to  the  Bummadier  he  had  reckoned 
Dan  O’Connell  the  greatest  man  on  earth.  He  would  be 
with  Corney,  but — when  Comey  would  ruthlessly  cut  the 
cable  of  faith  by  which  for  so  long  Dan  had  had  them  in 
tow,  it  was  like  snapping  his  heart-strings.  He  couldn’t 
range  himself  against  the  Bummadier:  he  wouldn’t  range 
himself  against  Dan,  w^ho  in  his  eyes  seemed  still  to  fly 
the  old  colours  at  the  mast.  In  this  strait  he  betook  him- 
self to  a raft,  and  for  two  weary  years  it  was  grievous  to  see 
the  Widow’s  Pat  drifting  aimlessly  upon  the  waters  of  de- 
spair. 

But  yet,  not  even  a little  cloud  had  come  over  the 
horizon  to  dim  the  glory  of  Dan,  and  he  still  dazzled 
even  the  Bummadier’s  eagle  eye.  Then,  when  Ellen, 
opening  the  paper,  had  vouch.safed  a ballad  tO'  the 
Widow’s  Pat,  and,  as  usual,  ignored  poor  Ned  Ruary,  Dan’s 
latest  oration  was  immediately  outpoured  again  to  eager 
ears.  And  oh,  the  trance  in  which  we  sat!  Ellen’s  elocu- 
tionary attainments  might  not  have  been  just  such  as  would 
satisfy  a master  of  the  art ; still,  despite  the  maiming  of  a 
word  here  and  there,  the  halting  of  a clause,  and  the  limp- 
ing of  a sentence,  in  some  wonderful  manner  we  never  failed 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  Dan.  To  his  cheery,  breezy,  opening 
words  our  hearts  beat,  gaily,  time.  Over  the  happenings 
of  the  last  seven  days  we  walked,  interested,  with  him,  he 
enlivening  the  way  with  some  of  those  irresistible  jokes  of 
his,  and  acknowledged  to  him  one  other  milestone  passed 
in  the  grand  march  to  Liberty.  Anon  we  paused  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy : and  then,  ay  then,  it  was,  that  Dan  and 
we  warmed  up,  as,  time  after  time,  rammed  he  home  his 


mighty  charges,  and  hurled  the  deadly  volleys  into  tlie  ranks 
of  the  foe.  And,  as  Dan’s  thunderings  echoed  and  re- 
echoed, teeth  were  set,  and  hands  were  clenched,  and  eyes 
flashed  fire — fire  that  was  soon  to  be  drowned  with  tears ! 
for  ’twas  his  knack,  when  thus  he  had  our  passions  pausing, 
like  tigers,  on  the  spring,  to  melt  us  instantly,  the 
passions  hypnotised  by  the  soft  eye  of  pity — pity,  keen 
pity,  for  poor,  jwor  distressed  Roisin  Duhh,  and 
for  poor  Roisin  Dubh’s  children.  Not  for  ourselves, 
for,  strange  to  say,  for  our  own  hardships  we  took 
little  thought — only,  our  hearts  bled  in  sympathy  for  the 
keen  tooth  of  suffering  which  we  felt  gnawing  at  that  of  our 
neighbour.  And  then  again  Dan  as  suddenly  lifted  up  our 

souls  out  of  the  slough  of  Despond,  and,  with  a few  master 
strokes,  brushing  into  our  eastern  sky  that  roseate  dawn  of 
which  the  happy,  simple  Celtic  heart — God  bless  it! — never 
will  be  disillusioned,  left  us  at  once  defiant  and  elate ! 

And  Denis  MacFaddyen’s  only  laightmare  was  that  Dan 
O’Connell  might  never  come  to  know  how  mlich  he  owed 
his  fame  at  the  Bocht  tO'  Ellen. 

Denis  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  Ellen,  in  her 
own  world,  on  the  other  hand,  owed  not  an  inconsider- 
able amount  of  her  fame  tO'  Dan.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
when,  in  that  Home  where  all  things  are  righted  Dan  O’Con- 
nell and  Ellen  MacFaddyen  exchanged  accounts,  these  were 
veiy  nearly  found  tO'  have  balanced  themselves. 

Mac. 


EXODUS. 


II. 

T was  a few  months  after  the  encounter  with  O’Far- 
rell that  we  learned  a revolution  in  the  province 
was  progressing  favourably  and  likely  to  be  a suc- 
cess. We  lived,  I think  I mentioned,  in  a district 
very  far  south  from  the  region  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  news  only  reached  us  by  special  courier  once  a week. 
A railroad  that  crosses  the  pampa  had  a station  about  twenty 
leagues  from  us.  A Spanish  league,  I may  state,  is  about  three 
Irish  miles.  It  was  from  this  station  that  the  courier  rode  over 
weekly.  When  he  brought  us  the  news  that  the  train  had  passed 
filled  with  militia  forced  from  their  homes  to  sustain  the  Govern- 
ment, we  knew  that  the  critical  moment  was  approaching ; since 
only  in  the  last  extremity  did  anybody  trouble  about  our  distant 
'partido  or  country.  It  was  plain  that  the  local  military  com- 
mandant would  soon  pay  us  a visit  to  press  everybody  into  the 
service.  In  fact,  we  learned  from  other  sources  that  a consign- 
ment of  arms  had  arrived  at  the  county  headquarters  (or  comisaria) 
and  that  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  had  already  been  pressed 
into  service,  and  were  daily  drilling.  I may  add  that  the  then 
Provincial  Government  was  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man, 
and  nobody  would  willingly  in  our  district  have  lifted  a hand  to 
serve  it.  However,  if  people  were  to  be  forced  to  fight,  it  was 
soon  decided  that  they  would  rather  fight  against  than  for  the 
“ constituted  authorities  ” — as  rascals  sometimes  call  themselves 
in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  Ireland. 

Accordingly,  I found  myself  one  evening  in  company  with  about 
ninety  others — some  armed  with  rifles,  others  with  only  revolvers — 
prepared  to  make  a descent  on  the  district  government.  We  had 
consulted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  and 
expected  to  be  reinforced  by  some  of  them  before  reaching  the 
county  headquarters.  In  the  pampa,  when  long  distances  have  to 
be  traversed,  the  traveller  rides  at  a gallop,  preceded  by  what  is 
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termed  a tropilla  of  horses,,  numbering  generally  from  ten  to 
twenty  saddle  horses  each  tropilla.  The  horses  are  "kept  together 
by  a madrina,  or  mare,  which  carries  a bell  round  her  neck.  The 
horses  know  their  own  madrina,  and  never  stray  away  from  her. 
so  that  the  task  of  driving  the  tropilla  is  a very  easy  one,  the 
gaucho  merely  troubling  himself  to  keep  the  madrina  on  the  route, 
which  he  does  without  ceasing  to  gallop,  all  the  horses  keeping 
close  to  her.  The  reader  can  from  this  fancy  how  an  expeditionary 
force  like  ours  would  look — some  ninety  men  galloping  in  a long, 
irregular  line,  and  preceded  by  about  five  hundred  horses,  divided 
into  groups,  a continual  tinkling  of  bells,  and  loud-voiced  con- 
versation. The  county  headquarters  were  twelve  leagues  distant  as 
the  crow  flies,  and  we  determined  to  make  the  trip  during  the 
night,  so  as  to  drop  in  on  the  military  commandant  at  sunrise. 
Before  reaching  the  end  of  our  journey  we  expected  reinforce- 
ments from  a neighbouring  county  at  a spot  agreed  upon,  but  did 
not  find  them.  Nothing  daunted,  after  a snort  consultation,  we 
proceeded  on  our  way,  and  surrounded  the  headquarters — a long, 
low  line  of  wooden  houses  that  stood  by  themselves  a short 
distance  from  the  little  town,  just  as  the  dawn  was  appearing. 
We  were  distant  from  the  houses  to  be  beseiged  about  four  hun- 
dred yards,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  action  immediately  be- 
fore the  rising  sun  betraved  our  weakness.  At  a given  signal  the 
circle  broke  on  one  side,  and  from  the  opposite  came  a sharp 
crackle  of  rifles  and  revolvers  in  unison.  The  broken  ends  re- 
united, while  the  opposite  point  in  the  circle  gave  way,  and  an- 
other crackle  from  the  opposite  side  was  heard.  These  tactics 
were  meant  to  discourage  the  besieged  by  making  them  think  that 
they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides.  We  then  waited  for  a signal 
from  the  enemv ; but  none  came.  Tt  wa^  necessary  to  act  with 
haste,  otherwise  the  morning  would  betray  us ; so  another  and 
another  volley  were  poured  into  the  wooden  ranch.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  we  were  beseiging  an  emptv  house,  and  when  we 
finally  took  possession  of  the  fort  it  was  with  a certain  sense  of 
having  made  ourselves  ridiculous. 

The  following  night — about  midnight,  as  well  as  I remember — - 
having  remained  in  possession  of  headquarters  and  established 
a provisional  Government,  we  were  alarmed  by  the  sentries,  who 
reported  the  proximity  of  a mounted  force.  As  we  all  slept  on 
our  recados,  or  gaucho  saddles,  without  undressing,  there  was  no 
delay  except. to  get  into  our  boots  and  run  out.  We  soon  recog- 
nised our  helpless  position,  and  were  ready  to  surrender  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  showed  by  their  action  that  they  were*  sufficiently 
numerous  and  well  armed  to  demand  it.  We  had  no  doubt  that 
the  force  was  a Government  one ; but  we  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  was  the  reinforcement  that  we  had  expected 
the  previous  morning.  Our  friends  had  been  apprised,  before 
reaching  the  trysting  place,  of  the  retreat  of  the  Government  force, 
and  had  considered  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  give  chase. 
They  had,  however  only  succeeded  in  taking  three  prisoners,  who  had 
been  scouting.  There  was  considerable  bustle  and  excitement, 
and  everybodv  congratulated  everybody  else,  while  we  conveniently 
forgpt  to  give  full  particulars  of  the  fusilade  that  preceded  the 
victory.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  dawn  that  I made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  our  prisoners,  who  were  roasting  a quarter  of  mut- 
ton for  breakfast.  One  of  them  was  an  Irishman  named  Lynch. 
In  the  Argentine  there  are  many  people  of  Irish  descent  bearing 
that  name,  as  well  as  in  Chile ; but  our  prisoner  was  from  the 
Old  Sod,  and  had  still  an  interest  in  her  struggles.  He  told  me 
he  had  been  seventeen  years  in  the  La  Plata  countries ; and,  as 
well  as  I could  make  out  from  his  conversation,  he  was  a nomad 
by  profession.  The  fortunes  of  war  were  against  him — “ but  never 
mind,  every  dog  has  his  day.”  He  was  the  least  communicative 
Irishman  I have  ever  met  abroad,  and  showed  no  interest  in  me. 
I suppose  he  is  still  roaming  about  the  pampas,  ready  to  assist 
in  sustaining  or  deposing  a government,  according  as  his  sym- 
pathies move  him.  The  spirit  of  the  Red  Branch  Knights  is  still 
a living  force  among  the  children  of  the  Gael. 

Misi  MacNa-Gaedhil. 


The  Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  Death 
of  General  Thomas  F.  Meagher. 

IMPOSING  DEMONSTRATION  IN  THE  CITY  OF  HIS 
BIRTH. 

WATERFORD  correspondent  sends  us  the  following:  — 
On  Sunday,  nth  of  July,  an  imposing  demonstration  was 
held  in  Waterford,  when  the  manhood  of  that  city  attested 
in  no  uncertain  manner  its  reverence  for  the  memory  and 
its  belief  in  the  principles  of  the  gifted  and  illustrious  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher.  For  some  time  past  the  honour  of  Waterford 
has  been  trailed  in  the  dust  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  its  repre- 
sentative men.  Eighteen  months  ago  a gross  insult  was  offered  to 
the  memory  of  Meagher  by  the  then  Mayor  of  the  city,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Smith,  who  took  it  on  himself  to  replace  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
City  Hall,  the  portraits  of  the  English  Kings,  which  had  been  re 
moved  ten  years  previoHsly  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  trustees  of  the  Meagher  relics.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  connection  with  this  disgraceful  transaction  must  be 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  as  “ The  Shan  Van  Vocht  ” 
was  the  first  paper  in  Ireland  to  call  attention  to  the  matter.  Even 
then  the  pseudo  Nationalists  in  the  Waterford  Council  defeated  a 
motion  brought  forward  at  the  City  Council  to  have  the  terms  of 
the  contract  adhered  to.  This  was  well,  for  it  showed  the  people 
how  clay-footed  were  the  idols  at  whose  shrine  they  worshipped. 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  how  heartily  these  sycophantic  flunkies  were 
groaned  by  the  vast  gathering  when  the  reference  was  made  to  their 
conduct  by  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  on  the  historic  hill  of 
Ballybricken.  Though  the  representatives  of  “Freeman”  and 
“ Independent  ” were  present  and  spoke  at  the  meeting,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  former  being  most  scathing  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  Corporators  for  their  conduct  in  connection  with  the  Meagher 
relics  and  Royal  patriots,  yet  not  a word  appeared  in  either  paper 
on  that  subject.  Dr.  O’Byrne,  the  editor  of  the  “ Independent,’’ 
was  present  at  a meeting  of  the  Waterford  men  in  New  York  when 
a demand  was  made  for  the  removal  of  the  Royal  portraits  or  the 
return,  of  the  Meagher  relics.  Since  his  return  nothing  has  ap- 
peared in  the  journals  with  which  he  is  connected  that  would  lead 
the  Waterford  men  to  think  their  action  in  this  matter  had  his 
sympathy.  This  no  doubt  will  help  them  to  estimate  at  its  proper 
value  the  coddled  Nationalism  which  at  present  passes  in  Ireland 
for  independence.  The  men  of  Waterford  are,  however, 
determined  to  have  the  breach  of  contract  rectified,  and  when  Al- 
derman Power  announced  his  intention  to  bring  the  subject  again 
before  the  Council  he'  was  cheered  to  the  echo.  Now  that  the 
bacon  trade  dispute  has  been  settled,  the  Ballybricken  men  shall 
not  allow  the  matter  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  with  straight  Na- 
tionalists like  hlartin  Arthur,  jun.,  Maurice  Quinlan,  Bryan  Cun- 
ningham, Jerry  Ryan,  Phil  Grimes,  Pat  Kehoe,  M.  J.  Wyse,  J.  D. 
Walsh,  and  other  old  Young  Irelanders  lining  up,  success  is  as- 
sured. 
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The  Salutations  of  the  Irish. 

Front  the  Netv  Ireland  Review. 

By  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. 

tS  craibhtheach  an  cine  an  ,cine  Gaodhalach.  Tá’n  Gaodhal 
'¥■  Eireannach  craibhtheach  ónádiiir.  Cidh  s6  lámh  Dó  ann  s 
*¥*  gach  ait  áit,  ann  s gach  am,  agus  ann  s gach  nidh.  Ni’l  aon 
Eireannach  anaghaidh  ceud  a bhfuil  ádhbhar  duine-gan- 
creideamh  ann.  Tá  an  spioraid  agus  neithe  an  spioraid  nios  cum- 
hachtaighe  air-sean  'ná  an  corp  agus  neithe  an  chuirp.  An  nidh 
nach  bh-feiceann  s6  ni  lughaide  creidfidh  sd  ann ; an  nidh  chid- 
heas  SÓ,  chidfidh  se  nios  mo  ann  ’ná  fear  de  chine  air  bith  eile.  An 
rud  atá  doi-fheicthe  do  dhaoinibh  eile  is  noi-theicthe  dho-san  é. 
Tá  Dia  'na  sidh  cinnte,  fior,  so-thuighthe  dhó  san.  Mothaigheann 
s6  cúmhacht  dho-flieicthe  roimhe  agus  le  n-a  thaoibh  agus  air  a 
chill  air  feadh  an  lae  agus  air  feadh  na  h-oidhche.  Is  ó'n 
mothughadh  so  thigeas  ráidhte  coitchionna  agus  forain  na  Gaed- 
hilge.  Nuair  castar  duine  air  dhuine  eile  i n-áit  "bon  jour,"  no 
"good  morning  " mar  na  cinidhibh  eile  do  rádh,  is  é deir  se  " go 
mbeannaighidh  Dia  dhuit.”  Má  chidh  só  duine  ag  obair  deir  sé 
" Bail  Ó Dhia  ort má  ti  tu  ag  sgaramhaint  leis  deir  sé  " go 
seacht  soirbhigh'  Dia  dhuit ;"  md  tá  se  do  d'  bheannughadh  deir 
SÓ  "go  saoghalgidh  Dia  thú;"  m&  ghnidheann  tú  srannfartaigh 
glaodhfaid  sé  " Dia  linn  ; agus  anuair  chuireann  tii  forán  air  ag 
rádh  "go  m beannaighidh  Dia  dhuit,"  is  é a fhreagradh-san  " go 
mbeannaigh’  Dia  agus  Muire  dhuit."  Nuair  ghlacann  sé  snísín 
uait  dearfaidh  se  " Beannacht  Dé  le  n-anam  do  mharbh má 
thagann  iongantas  obann  air,  dearfaidh  se  " mile  altughadh  le 
Dhia;’’  mil  thaisbeabtar  dhó  leanbh  óg  no  nidh  eile  an  chead  uair 
deir  sé  " bail  ó Dhia  air  ;"  má  thagann  buaidbreadh  obann  air  deir 
sé  “ crois  Criost  orrainn  ; nuair  ghoireann  an  coileach,  st^  an  nidh 
chluineas  seisean  ann  a ghiaodh  " Mac  na-h-óighe  slán  agus  ma 
dheunann  se  ceasacht,  is  e deir  sé  “A  Mhuire  is  truagh,"  agus 
nCl  cine  éile  ann  san  domhan,  mar  thug,  tráth,  mo  chara  an 
t-Athair  O Gramhna  fá  deara,  a bh-fuil  dá  ainm  aca  ar  Mharia,  is 
e sin  " Maire  ” nuain  baistear  e ar  mhnaoi,  acht  "Muire"  nuair 
labhrann  siad  i d-taoibh  Mhathar  an  tSlanuightheóra.  Tá  Dia 
mar  sin  ann  a bheatha  agus  os  comhair  a shiil,  do  16  agus  d’oidh. 
chide,  agu^  is  fior-mhac  na  sean-naomh  sin  do  sgap  solas  Chriost 
ar  feadh  an  tsaoghail  é.  Is  Criostaidhe  nádúrtha  é anois,  6 lá  a 
bhreithe  go  h uair  a bháis.  ‘Is  ionnann  an  spioraid  atá  ann  agus  an 
inntinn  chidhmid  ann  san  dá  rádh  sin,  rádh  da  h-Eaglaise  oigé 
" biodh  an  bhuaidh  ag  an  nidh  tá  ársa,”  "agus  an  rádh  sin  Naoimh 
Aibhstin  credo  quia  impossible,  " creidim  é mar  gheall  ar  é do 
bheith  doi-dheunta.”  Nior  chum  an  Nádi'iir  ó le  duine  gan  creid- 
eamh  do  dheunamh  dó  : is  anaghaidh  a inntinne  agus  a chroidhe- 
sean  sin. 


(Translation.) 

A pious  race  is  the  Gaelic  race.  The  Irish  Gael  is  pious  by 
nature.  He  sees  the  hand  of  God  in  every  place  in  every  time, 
and  in  every  thing.  There  is  not  an  Irishman  in  a hundred  in 
whom  is  the  making  of  an  unbeliever.  The  spirit  and  the  things 
of  the  spirit  affect  him  more  powerfully  than  the  body  and  the 
things  of  the  body.  In  the  things  he  does  not  see,  he  does  not 
believe  the  less  for  not  seeing  them ; and  in  the  things  he  sees, 
he  ivill  see  more  than  a man  of  any  other  race ; what  is  invisible 
for  other  people  is  visible  for  him.  God  is  for  him  a thing 
assured,  true,  intelligible.  He  feels  invisible  powers  before  hm, 
and  by  his  side,  and  at  his  back,  throughout  the  day  and  through- 
out the  night.  It  is  from  this  feeling  that  the  ordinary  expres- 
sions and  salutations  of  the  Irish  language  come.  'When  he  meets 
a neighbour  instead  of  saying  bon  jour  or  good  morning,  like  othei 
races,  he  says — “God  salute  you.”  If  he  sees  a person  at  work 
he  says — “ Prosperity  from  God  on  you.”  If  you  are  parting  from 
him  he  says — “ May  God  prosper  you  seven-fold.”  If  he  is  bless- 


ing you  he  says — “ M.ay  God  life-lcngthcn  you.”  If  you  sneeze 
he  will  cry — “God  with  us;”  and  when  you  salute  him  saying, 
“ God  greet  you,”  his  answer  is  “ God  rmd  Mary  (i.e.,  the  Virgin) 
greet  you.”  When  he  takes  snuff  from  you  he  will  say — “ The 
blessing  of  God  be  with  the  souls  of  your  dead.’’  If  a sudden 
wonderment  surprise  him,  he  will  cry— “ A thousand  laurlations 
to  God.”  If  he  be  shown  a young  child  or  anything  else  for  the 
first  time  he  will  s.ay — “ I’rosjierity  from  God  on  it.”  If  there 
come  sudden  trouble  upon  him  he  will  say — “ The  Cross  of  Christ 
upon  us.”  When  the  cock  crows  what  he  hears  in  its  note  is 
“ moc  na  ho-i/a  elaun,"  “the  Son  of  rite  Virgin  safe.”  If  he 
make  complaint,  what  he  says  is — “ 0 Wirra.<tl.ra  ” \i.e.,  “ O 
Mary,  it  is  a pity.”  There  is  no  other  race  in  the  world,  as  my 
friend  Father  O’Growney  once  observed,  which  has  two  names  for 
Mary — “ Maurya  ” when  the  name  is  given  in  bajitism  to  a wo- 
man ; Mwirya  when  they  speak  of  the  mother  of  our  Saviour.  God 
is,  then,  in  his  mouth  and  before  his  eyes  day  and  night ; he  is 
the  true  son  of  those  old  saints  wild  spread  the  light  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world.  He  is  now  by  nature  a Christian  from  the 
day  of  his  birth  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  Ilis  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  summed  up  in  those ' two  sayings,  that  of  the  early 
Church,  “ let  ancient  things  prevail,’’  and  that  of  St.  Augustine, 
credo  quia  impossible.  Nature  did  not  form  him  to  be  an  un- 
believer ; unbelief  is  alien  to  his  mind  and  contrary  to  his  feel- 
ings. 


The  Rise  of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association 

By  Michael  Cusack. 


MO  H-SFAN  BHEAN  BHOCHT  DFIILISH. 


’WENTY  years  agO'  I had  a few  years’  residence  in 
each  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland  to  my  credit. 
Just  ten  years  earlier  I had  solemnly  sworn  to  fight 
for  Ireland  at  a moment’s  notice.  But  I was  always  very 
quiet,  although  ready  for  a fight  in  any  good  cause  at  all. 
In  that  modest  state  of  life  and  feeling  I was  invited  to  a 
seat  on  the  council  of  the  Irish  Champion  Athletic  Club. 
Desiring  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  all  Ireland,  I accepted 
the  honour,  without  thanks.  I was  a good  listener  in  those 
far  off  days.  I soon  realised  that  my  colleagues  were 
viciously  West  British.  I let  them  die.  Soon  after,  we 
started  the  Dublin  Athletic  Club.  The  Amateur  Athletic 
Association  of  England  was  to  be  our  model.  Nothing  was 
to  be  done  in  Ireland  without  the  sanction  of  England. 
Poyning’s  laws  were  to  be  rigidly  enforced.  I revolted.  The 
majority  tried  to-  expel  me.  I expelled  them,  and  started  on 
my  own  account. 

About  the  time  of  which  I write  I was  actively  engaged 
in  the  work  of  preserving  the  Irish  language  as  a spoken 
tongue.  In  my  dreams  I was  living  with  the  men  of  Erin 
of  pre-Christian  times.  In  spirit  I hunted  and  fished  with 
Fiona’s  invincible  hosts  from  Antrim  to  Kerry.  I hurled 
with  the  Fenians  of  sixteen  centuries  ago  from  Tara  to  Kil- 
larney.  I resolved  to  bring  back  the  hurling.  Other  pas- 
times came  on  concurrently.  The  experiments  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  proved  successful  and  attractive. 
Short  articles  in  the  boys’  column  of  the  “ Shamrock,”  tlien 
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under  my  control,  prepared  the  countiy  for  what  followed. 
A special  article  in  “United  Ireland”  of  the  nth  October, 
1884,  which  for  a long  time  was  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  William  O’Brien,  but  which  happened  to'  come  from 
the  unpractised'  pen  of  the  present  writer,  set  the  country 
in  a blaze,  and  on  the  ist  of  November  following  the  Gaelic 
Athletic  Association  was  established,  on  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tenary of  the  fatal  battle  of  Gabhra,  at  which  the  Fenians 
were  all  but  annihilated.  I had  read  or  heard  that  in  the 
days  of  Cormac  Mac  Art  and  Fionn  Ireland  could  show 
one  hundred  and  five  thousand  athletes.  I estimated  in 
1884  that  I could  get  one-tenth  of  the  male  population  of 
Ireland  into'  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association  in  less  than 
three  years.  At  the  lowest  estimate  this  would  give  us  two 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men.  In  less  than  eighteen 
months  I had  fifty  thousand.  'What  retarded  my  progress 
I leave  others  tO'  fell.  My  opponents  at  the  outset  were 
the  Mugwumps — that  is,  the  Pharisees  and  Anglomaniacs 
whose  incorrigible  idiocy  constantly  manifests  itself  in  an 
insane  desire  to'  show  that  they  owe  some  sort  of  allegiance 
to  Euigland.  Other  foes  I pass  over  for  the  present. 

Early  in  1885  formidable  public  men  joined  the  foreign 
faction  against  me.  But  the  men  of  Kerry,  Cork,  Limerick, 
and  Clare  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  in  the  words  of  “ The 
Globe  ” newspaper,  “ struck  with  the  unanimity  and  pre- 
cision of  Cardinal  Manning’s  Guards  ” against  the  vile 
tyranny  of  posing  patriots  who'  knew  not  Ireland.  We  won. 

How  seriously  and  profoundly  National  the  Gaelic  Ath- 
letic Association  appeared  to  the  young  men  of  Dublin  City 
and  County  may  be  inferred  from  the  titles  of  the  clubs 
that  sprang  intO'  existence.  Here  are  a few  of  them : — 
The  Sarsfields,  the  Wild  Geese,  Smith  O’Brien,  Parnell, 
Fontenoy,  Owen  Roe,  Hugh  O’Neill,  Brother  Sheares, 
Feach  MacHugh,  Brian  Boru,  Grattans,  Emmets,  Tones, 
Geraldines,  Faugh  a Ballach,  Kickhams,  Ninety-eight, 
Rapparees,  Green  Flags,  Dalcassians,  Young  Ireland,  etc., 
etc. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  1886,  the  Dublin  Gaels,  who  were 
carried  from  Dublin  to  Thurles  and  back  by  two  of  the  most 
powerful  engines  of  the  G.S.  and  W.  Railway,  sang  the 
Spirit  of  the  Nation  from  cover  to  cover  on  the  return  jour- 
ney. At  the  various  stations  the  gaping  imbeciles  who 
witness  the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains  were  almost 
frightened  to  death  at  our  appearance  in  uniform,  our  hur- 
leys, our  uproarious,  but  wonderfully  disciplined,  form  of 
Irish  life ; and  they  took  in  the  lesson.  The  news  spread, 
and  the  girls  began  to  help.  How  much  they  did  to  stem 
the  tide  of  West  Britonism  I may  tell  in  another  letter,  in 
the  confident  hope  that  the  girls  of  your  group  will  help  to 
re-instate  the  G.A.A.  on  the  original  pedestal  from  which  it 
was  hurled  on  Whit  Monday,  1888,  when  England’s  veto 
on  its  proceedings  was  recognised  by  voluntary  slaves. 


London  Gaelic  Games  and  Echoes. 

By  M.  T.  S. 

T*  T was  suggested  some  time  ago  that  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht  ” 
*©•  would  be  a suitable  paper  for  our  London  Gaelic  games, 
A provided,  of  course,  space  would  be  given  for  their  insertion. 

I At  the  request  of  a few  prominent  men  in  Gaelic  circles,  I 
laid  the  matter  before  before  the  editor,  and  the  favour  was 
granted,  which,  I am  sure,  will  be  much  appreciated  by  all  London 
Gaels. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  review  briefly  the 
history  of  the  Association,  and  show  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  progress  of  the  movement  how  we  actually  stand.  Some 
two  years  ago  now  the  first  Gaelic  Club  was  established  in  Lon- 
don, and  fittingly  enough  christened  Hibernian — one  which  has 
in  every  conceivable  manner  since  justified  its  name.  . ♦ 

At  the  outset  members  were  few,  but  gradually  we  grew  stron- 
ger, until  eventually  our  position  became  very  powerful  both 
financially  and  athletically.  Small  difficulties  were  easily  sur- 
mounted, and  the  work  was  given  a great  impetus  by  influential 
men  in  Irish  circles.  Eventually,  bv  hard  work  and  much  organis- 
ing, other  clubs  were  started,  and  to-day  there  are  ten  in  the  field, 
viz.,  Hibernians,  Ireland  United,  Milesians,  O’Connells,  Robert 
Emmets,  Shandons,  Shamrocks,  Sons  of  Erin,  SS.  Marys,  and 
Edwards,  and  Wolf  Tones.  All  are  affiliated  to  and  under  the 
control  of  the  London  County  Board. 

The  men  who  were  instrumental  in  making  this  grand  move- 
ment a success  deserve  our  sincerest  thanks,  especially  Drs.  Barry, 
Dickson,  Ryan,  Orr,  and  Barrett ; Messrs.  Burke,  FitzGerald, 
Walsh,  Santry,  Murphy,  Glampson,  Buttimer,  M‘Carthy,  and 
many  others  have  nobly  done  their  share.  Their  efforts  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  were  unremitting,  and  I feel  confident  their 
names  will  ever  be  honoured  by  all  connected  with  Gaelic  sport 
in  London. 

Of  the  advantages  of  the  Association  little  need  be  said,  suffice 
it  to  say  it  has  brought  the  London  Irishmen  together,  and 
enabled  them  to  partake  of  the  sports  of  their  childhood — sports 
which  were  the  pride  and  glory  of  their  patriotic  forefathers.  Con- 
certs and  dances  have  also  been  organised  in  connection  with 
the  various  clubs,  which  have  attracted  large  assemblies.  Irish 
pastimes  have  in  every  way  been  catered  for,  and  enjoyment  and 
mirth  have  replaced  cheerless  hours.  Gaelic  tournaments  have 
also  been  a special  feature,  and  the  crowds  that  have  from  time 
to  time  assembled  to  witness  the  displays  of  Irish  athletes  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  their  popularity.  During  the  past  year  medals 
have  been  presentee!  and  competed  for  in  the  usual  way  under 
G.A.A.  rules.  These  medals  were  won  after  some  hard  contests 
by  the  Ireland  United  Club  in  both  hurling  and  football,  which 
made  them  the  London  champions — an  honour  which  they  seem 
likely  to  hold. 

Recently  another  set  of  medals  were  given,  the  champions  being 
excluded  from  the  competition.  The  finals  for  these  medals  were 
played  on  Sunday,  July  25th,  at  Lea  Bridge,  before  a large  num- 
ber of  spectators.  In  football  the  Shandons  met  SS.  Marys  and 
Edwards.  The  result  was  a brilliant  victory  for  the  Shandons, 
the  scores  being  4 goals  12  points  to  nil.  The  Hibernians  and 
Wolf  Tones  crossed  camauns,  and  after  a splendid  game  the 
Hibernians  were  successful,  the  scores  being  2 goals  15  points  to 
I goal  2 points. 

On  August  Bank  Holiday  the  annual  tournament  will  be  held  at 
Tufnell  Park.  A splendid  programme  is  arranged,  and  it  is 
confidently  hoped  the  day  will  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  spent 
in  London  by  Irishmen.  Some  valuable  prizes  will  be  given  away, 
especially  for  the  hurling  contest  (Ireland  United  v.  Hibernians), 
viz.,  seventeen  Histories  of  Ireland.  These  were  presented  by 
the  Young  Ireland  Society.  Messrs.  Mooney  & Co.,  Lord  Castle- 
ton,  A.  P.  Graves,  and  many  others  have  also  contributed  for 
the  prizes.  Irish  music  will  be  rendered  by  the  best  band  in 
London,  and,  in  short,  everything  has  been  done  to  make  the 
gathering  a success.  Many  are  anxiously  awaiting  this  great  fete 
day,  and  I am  sure  all  will  find  plenty  of  enjoyment  and  witness 
displays  which  will  not  easily  escape  the  memory. 

On  Thursday,  July  29th,  the  London  County  Board  held  its 
usual  meeting  at  the  Gaelic  League  Rooms,  Chancery  Lane.  The 
])rincipal  business  was  in  connection  with  the  tournament,  and 
final  preparations  were  made,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Reviews  of  Books. 


“ L’lreUinde  Libre,”  August  number  to  hand,  has  fine  articles 
by  Francis  Deloncle,  Maurice  Lacy ; verses  addressed  to  Miss 
Gonne  by  Camille  Legere,  and  an  article  by  Miss  Gonne  on  the 
distress  in  Belmullet. 

“The  Limerick  Leader”  in  a recent  issue  publishes  a power- 
ful article  on  English  Government  in  India,  from  the  pen  of 
James  Connolly.  We  shall  either  quote  from  this  article  in  our 
next  number,  or  invite  Mr.  Connolly  to  deal  with  it  in  a special 
article  for  us,  as  he  exhibits  a special  mastery  of  the  subject. 

We  can  forward  to  our  subscribers  in  the  United  States  copies 
of  the  new  book,  “In  Dhroll  Donegal,”  advertised  in  our 
columns,  post  free  for  is.  2d.,  and  can  thoroughly  recommend  it 
to  all  lovers  of  the  whimsical  style  in  literature. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Mayne,  a frequent  contributor  of  prose  and  verse 
of  a thoughtful  and  refined  nature  to  our  columns,  is  about  to 
have  published  by  Aickin,  Belfast,  a volume  of  poems,  entitled 
“ Blackthorn  Blossons.”  Its  appearance  may  be  expected  later 
in  the  present  month. 

Subscribers  for  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht,’’  1896,  desiring  to  have 
their  sets  bound  can  have  this  done  for  2s.,  dark  green  and  gold, 
by  sending  the  papers  to  our  office. 

We  are  most  anxious  to  obtain  copies  of  January,  1896,  to 
make  sets  for  binding,  as  our  bound  volumes  are  sold  out,  and 
demands  for  them  continue  to  come  in  from  the  States. 

■“A  Prince  of  Tyrone,”  by  J.  P.  O’Callaghan  and  Mrs.  Fen- 
nell, deals  with  the  life  and  death  of  Shane  O’Neil,  and  exhibits 
a close  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  authors  with  the  records 
of  Elizabethan  history.  It  is  well  written  and  beautifully  brought 
out  by  Messrs.  Blackwood,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


In  Memoriam. 


JOE  GOANE. 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  our 
staunchest  supporters  in  Belfast,  an  active  young  member  of  the 
.\mnesty  Association  and  C.  J.  Kickham  Society.  The  name  of 
Joe  Goane  appeared  seldom  or  ever  in  the  reports  of  our  local 
National  work,  as  the  nature  of  his  business  employment  precluded 
his  being  publicly  identified  with  politics,  but  the  fact  that  he  was 
willing  to  work  hard  without  praise  or  notoriety  is  a sufficient 
proof  of  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  his  National  convictions. 
When  we  started  the  “Shan  Van  Vocht”  Joe  Goane  was  one  of 
the  very  first  to  come  into  our  office  to  offer  a helping  hand.  The 
banner  of  the  C.  J.  Kickham  Society  was  painted  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  a picture  of  Kickham  in  our  office,  which  was  his  gift, 
remains  as  a reminder  of  the  young  comrade  who  has  been  claimed 
by  death.  He  was  a native  of  Irvinestown,  Co.  Fermanagh,  and 
amongst  his  family  love  of  country  has  through  several  generations 
been  a predominant  passion.  When  visiting  the  bereaved  home, 
we  heard  from  a kinswoman,  who  had  resided  in  the  States,  that 
her  brother,  a grand-uncle  of  Joe  Goane’s,  had  brought  her  to  the 
reception  of  John  Mitchel  after  his  liberation.  This  uncle  was 
then  in  the  American  army,  “ making  himself  fit  to  be  of  use  to 
Ireland.”  He  rose  later  on  to  a position  of  high  command  in  the 
war,  and  the  hope  of  some  day  helping  the  old  country  never  died 
out  in  his  heart.  Another  brother  wrote  home  saying,  “ Tell  mv 
mother  to  pray  for  John  Mitchel  instead  of  for  me;  I would 
rather  that  my  life  should  be  taken  than  his.”  Mitchel’s  health, 
after  the  hardships  he  endured,  was  broken,  and  for  a while  his  life 
was  in  a precarious  condition.  Of  the  devotion  felt  for  him  by 
the  Irish  race  we  have  rarely  if  ever  heard  of  a more  touching  in- 


stance than  this.  Joe  Goane  was  to  have  been  one  of  the  party 
visiting  Mitchel’s  and  Martin’s  graves  on  Sunday,  but  alas  wheq 
the  long-looked-for  day  had  come  some  of  the  very  flowers  that 
had  been  got  to  make  wreaths  for  those  patriots’  graves  were 
fashioned  into  a wreath  for  his  own  coffin. 

The  funeral  took  jjlacc  to  Milltown  Cemetery  on  Monday.  On 
the  coffin  was  laid' a large  cross  of  snowy  blossoms  and  fern  with 
a scarlet  heart  at  centre.  It  bore  the  following  inscri])tion : — 
“ From  his  friends  and  comrades ; a last  tribute  df  affection  to 
Joe  Goane,  who,  in  a time  of  his  country’s  darkest  servitude,  was 
amongst  those  who  cherish  the  hopes  of  her  liberation,  and  who, 
in  a life  of  toil,  gave  the  brief  hours  that  he  could  call  his  own  to 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  before  his  death  had  proved  his 
courage  and  fidelity.” 

“ Dear  Erin,  though  thou’rt  weak  and  spent  with  mahy  a ga])ing 
wound. 

Yet  while  such  sons  are  true  to  thee,  thy  heart  at  last  is  sound.’’ 

A floral  harp  of  white  crimson  roses  was  sent  by  the  “ Shan  Van 
Vocht.”  Other  wreaths  were  sent  by  his  bereaved  mother  and 
brothers  ; Mrs.  MTvor,  aunt ; Miss  M'Mahon,  cousin;  Burns  Bros, 
(his  employers) ; Mr.  John  Byrne,  Rosemary  Street ; Miss  Davy. 
A full  list  will  appear  in  our  next  issue.  The  greatest  sympathy  is 
felt  for  his  widowed  mother,  and  for  the  young  lady  to  whom  he 
was  to  have  been  married  at  an  early  date. 

OBITUARY  NOTICE. 

We  are  asked  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  M’Keown,  maiden 
name  Rose  Wicklow,  who  died  on  July  12th,  Michael  Street,  Bel- 
fast, and  who  was  interred  in  Carnmoney  Graveyard.  Irish  Aus- 
tralian papers  please  copy. 


NATIONAL  PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  GRAVES  OF  MITCHEL 
AND  MARTIN. 

On  Sunday,  Aug.  i,  a large  excursion  organised  by  the  National 
Club,  Stephens  Street,  visited  Newry,  Rostrevor,  and  Warrenpoint, 
carrying  two  handsome  wreaths  for  the  graves  of  Mitchel  and  Mar- 
tin, and  accompanied  by  the  following  bands: — The  National 
Brass  Band,  Thomas  Sexton  Flute  Band,  Hugh  O’Neill  Band,  and 
H.  J.  M'Cracken  Flute  Band,  with  several  banners.  At  Newry  a 
splendid  wreath  in  the  form  of  a harp  was  laid  on  the  grave  by 
Mr.  H.  Dobbin,  who  spoke  some  words  on  behalf  of  the  Belfast 
contingent,  expressing  the  honour  in  which  they  held  the  memory 
of  Mitchel.  Messrs.  J.  F.  Small,  John  Fox,  D?  Lennon,  and  Mr. 
Brady  took  part  in  the  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  men  of  Newry. 
Mr.  Small  gave  a most  eloquent  address,  and  those  present  repre- 
senting different  parties  pledged  themselves  there  at  Mitchel’s 
grave  to  lay  aside  all  differences  and  unite  to  celebrate  the  com- 
ing centenary  of  ’98.  After  reaching  Warrenpoint,  the  excursion- 
ists formed  in  procession  and  marched  to  Rostrevor.  A deputa- 
tion proceeded  thence  to  the  grave  of  John  Martin  at  Donagh- 
more,  where  a similar  wreath  was  laid.  On  arriving  in  Belfast, 
where  some  disturbance  and  excitement  had  prevailed  amongst  the 
crowds,  gathered  to  witness  their  arrival,  the  excursionists  were 
marshalled  in  excellent  order,  and  proceeded  homewards  without 
disorder. 


THE  MOST  MIRTH-PROVOKING  BOOK  OF  THE  DAY 

IS 

’Twas  in  Dhroll  Donegal. 

By  MAC.  Author  of  '■  Tni  Leadin’  Road  to  Donegal,”  Corney  Hioaety’s 
Yarns,  &o.,  &o. 


Price,  Post  Free,  Is.  20.,  stiff  paper  cover ; 2s.  2d.,  cloth. 

■■  'Twas  in  Dhroll  Donegal,”  which  is  just  out,  is  a collection 
of  the  most  witty  of  Mac’s  Tales  hitherto  unpublished  in  book 
form.  Nothing  which  has  appeared  in  the  humorous  line  for  a long 
time  equals  this  production  in  genuine  healthy  fun  and  frolic,  and 
its  circulation  is  sure  to  be  enormous. 

All  who  will  kindly  assist  in  circulating  the  book  among  their 
friends  will,  on  application,  obtain  canvassing  circulars  from  Mr. 
G.  Kirke,  Mount  Charles,  Co.  Donegal;  and  A GIFT  COPY 
OF  THE  BOOK  will  be  presented  to  all  who  obtain  and  forward 
orders  ; or,  if  preferred,  a commission  of  25  per  cent,  on  all  cash 
forwarded,  will  be  allowed. 
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Recitation  Page  for  ’98  Clubs. 

We  shall  publish  monthly  a series  of  ’g8  Ballads,  suitable  for 
recitation  at  meetings  of  Centenary  Committees,  and  trust  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  our  National  poets  in  making  this  series  worthy 
of  the  the  men  and  cause  they  are  written  to  commemorate. 

Ballyellis — 1798. 

Cheers  and  the  rolling  drum 
Proclaim  their  presence  near, 

With  helmets  glistening  bright  they  come 
The  peasants’  dread  and  fear ; 

With  many  a blot  and  stain 

On  carbine,  stock,  and  sword ; 

With  many  a thought  to  speed  again 
Their  work  with  torch  and  cord. 

All  that  dun  summer  time. 

From  Carlow  to  the  sea 
We  saw  the  circling  thick  smoke  climb 
From  many  a fair  rooftree. 

We  heard  the  cry  and  groan 
Of  innocence  and  age. 

But  smothered,  as  tho’  turned  to  stone. 

Our  manhood  and  our  rage. 

Patience  and  peace  were  all 
The  words  our  pastor  gave ; 

Patience — ^^vhile  kin  for  vengeance  call ! 

Peace — and  the  land  a grave  ! 

And  so  the  spring-time  sped 
In  idle  silence  by. 

While  rapine  made  the  midnight  red. 

And  hid  the  noonday  skv. 

Till,  scorning  steel  and  rope. 

With  hate  for  all  their  laws. 

Brave  Joseph  Holt  dared  life  and  hope. 

And  joined  the  people’s  cause  ! 

Then,  then  our  heartstrings  thrilled. 

For  norv  we  had  a man 
With  thoughts  of  vengeance  unfufilled 
And  head  to  guide  and  [dan. 

We  thronged  from  every  side. 

With  scythes  and  pikes  galore ; 

A few,  of  eye  and  purpose  tried. 

Their  trusty  muskets  bore. 

We  marked  them  on  the  plain. 

That  June  day  warm  and  still. 

And  lined  the  blossomed  ditches  twain 
On  Ballyellis  hill. 

Cheers  and  the  rolling  drum 
Proclaim  their  presence  near, 

With  helmets  glistening  bright  they  come. 

The  peasants’  dread  and  fear. 

With  many  a blot  and  .stain 
On  carbine,  stock,  and  sword ; 

With  many  a thought  to  speed  again 
Their  work  with  torch  and  cord. 

Flid  by  the  hedges  green. 

We  lay  us  still  and  low. 

Into  the  twining  hoithirin 
The  Ancient  Britons  go  ! 

When  lo  ! a blinding  flash 

Breaks  on  their  foremost  rank 
And  in  with  scythe  and  pike  we  crush 
On  startled  side  and  Hank. 

They  urge  their  chargers  on — ■ 

Our  muskets  meet  them  there; 


They  turn  to  flee  with  faces  wan — 

Our  pikemen  hold  the  rear  ! 

And  vengeful  steel-fringed  waves 
On  all  sides  meet  their  view. 

Despair  gives  strength  to  craven  knaves. 

But  only  one  got  through  ! 

Our  hearts  that  eve  were  light. 

Though  tears  were  not  unshed ; 

For  many  a valiant  soul  took  flight 
Ere  yet  that  fight  was  sped. 

We  prayed  for  them,  and  prayed 
That  God  might  keep  the  day 
Afar  when  nren  should  be  afraid 
To  thus  tread  Freedom’s  way. 

(.'chic  Literary  Society,  Dublin.  Fe.\r  n.\  Muinter. 


The  Dead  who  Died  for  Ireland. 


The  following  fine  poem,  by  one  of  the  most  intensely  patriotic 
Irish  poets  of  our  time,  is  not  as  familiar  to  Irishpren  as  it  ought 
to  be.  To  make  it  better  known  is  our  object  in  giving  it.  The 
need  of  such  inspiriting  lines  is  now  more  evident  than  ever:  — 

The  dead  who  died  for  Ireland  ! O ! these  are  living  words 
To  nerve  the  hearts  of  patriots — to  steel  avenging  swords — 

They  thrill  the  soul  when  spoken,  and  lowly  bends  the  head 
With  reverence  for  the  memories  of  all  our  martyred  dead. 

The  dead  who  died  for  Ireland — the  noble  ones — the  best. 

Who  gave  their  lives  for  motherland,  wlio  poured  upon  her  breast. 
In  freedom’s  cause,  the  blood  she  gave — wlro,  with  their  dying 
breath. 

Sent  prayers  to  God  to  heal  her  woes — then  sealed  their  love  in 
death. 

The  dead  wlio  died  for  Ireland  ! — how  hallowed  are  their  graves  ! 
With  all  their  memories  fresh  and  green,  oh ! how  could  we  be 
slaves? 

IIow  could  we  patient  clang  the  chain?  Plow  could  we  fawn  and 
bow? 

IIow  could  we  crouch  like  mongrels  neath  the  keeper’s  frowning 
brow? 

Ye  dare  not,  men  of  Ireland.  Ye  dare  not  thus  disgrace 
The  dead  wlro  died  for  Ireland  ! — the  guardians  of  your  race. 

’Tw'as  blackest  sin  to  bear  the  yoke,  ’tw'as  crime  to  kiss  the  rod — 
Their  very  blood  w'ould  rise  and  cry  for  vengeance  up  to  God. 

The  dead  wlro  died  for  Ireland  i Ah  ! wliat  a sea  of  woes. 

What  depths  of  foul  oppression  do  those  sacred  words  disclose ; 

On  the  field  and  on  the  scaffold,  and  wherever  men  could  die. 
They  gave  their  priceless  lives  without  a murmur  or  a sigh. 

The  dead  wlro  died  for  Ireland  ! Oh  ! that  they  were  still  alive  ! 
They  would  trample  on  the  fetters — they  would  break  th’  accursed 
gyve ! 

They  w’ould  fight  for  home  and  altars ; they  w'ould  fight  for  name 
and  race — 

But  they’re  dead ; they  died  for  Ireland — ^who,  oh  ! who  will  fill 
their  place? 

Be  proud,  ye  men  of  Ireland  ! Be  proud  of  those  who  died; 

Never  men  o’er  all  the  earth  had  greater,  nobler  cause  for  pride. 
Hope  and  strive  and  league  for  freedom ; and  again  the  souls  will 
rise 

Of  the  dead  who  died  for  Ireland  to  cheer  you  to  the  prize. 

The  dead  wlio  died  for  Ireland  are  beacons  in  our  night. 

From  the  halo  round  their  sacred  graves  we’ll  catch  the  holy  light 
That  will  beam  on  Mother  Erin  when  her  sons  no  more  are  slaves. 
And  the  dead  who  died  for  Ireland  shall  sleep  in  freedom’s  graves. 

John  Boyle  O’Reilly. 
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From  over  the  Sea. 


’98  CLARION  CALL  FOR  UNITY. 

The  Irish  Republic  of  July  iith  publishes  a manifesto, 
signed  by  Mr.  William  l.yman,  calling  uiwn  Irishmen  to 
present  an  unbroken  front,  to  set  aside  faction  in  organising 
for  ’98,  and  to  make  the  occasion  worthy  of  the  heroic  dead 
and  formidable  to  the  foes  of  freedom. 

E offer  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  editors  of  the  follow- 
ing American  journals  for  their  kindly  notices  of  the 
“Shan  Van  Vocht : — The  “ Irish-Anierican,”  Chicago 
“Citizen,”  “Irish  World,”  “Irish  Republic,”  “United 
Irishman,”  “Argus”  (Worcester,  Mass.),  “ Weekly  Bouquet’’  (Bos- 
ton), '■  Ohio  Pilot.” 

W'e  also  sincerely  thank  the  Gaelic  League  of  New  York  for 
giving  the  “ Shan  ” a printed  advertisement  on  the  programme 
of  their  St.  Columcille  celebration  on  the  9th  of  June.  W’e  hope 
at  an  early  date  to  give  our  Gaelic  readers  another  illustrated  sup- 
plement such  as  we  published  with  our  June  number. 

Mr.  William  Raleigh,  President  of  the  Gaelic  League  of  Chi- 
cago, writes: — “Your  little  journal  ought  to  be  extensively  read 
and  liberally  supported  both  by  the  people  at  home  and  in  exile. 
It  is  such  reading  that  instils  real  patriotism  into  the  minds  ol 
the  rising  generation,  and  will  animate  them  to  persevere  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  glorious,  if  unfortunate,  predecessors  in  the  double 
mission  of  gaining  the  independence  of  Ireland  and  rescuing  from 
death  our  National  Tongue.  Let  our  people  understand  that  in- 
stead of  being  a cause  to  be  ashamed  of  it  should  be  made  a 
source  of  pride  to  them,  and  a duty  which  they  owe  the  great 
past,  to  acquire  not  only  a surface  knowledge,  but  an  educated 
knowledge  of  out  learned  Gaelic  tongue.” 

Mr.  J.  Hagerty,  who  left  Omagh  early  in  the  forties,  making  a 
slow  and  perilous  voyage  over  the  Atlantic,  writes  to  tell  us  that 
he  has  been  in  sympathy  with  the  Young  Ireland  and  1' enian 
movements,  and  holds  advanced  democratic  views,  especially  with 
regard  to  Land  Nationalisation.  lie  has  during  his  long  exile 
acquired  a knowledge  of  Irish  history  and  the  Irish  language.  The 
approval  and  encouragement  of  this  veteran  Irishman  is  highly 
valued  by  us. 


W'e  are  glad  to  see  that  our  friends  in  the  Transvaal  are  sus- 
taining a keen  interest  in  the  National  movement,  and,  in  spite 
of  their  being  so  far  from  Ireland,  seem  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
all  that  is  going  on.  Letters  over  the  signatures  of  John  M’Bride 
and  Arthur  Griffiths  dealing  wnth  the  ’98  movement  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Dublin  papers ; also,  an  influentially  signed  address 
to  Mr.  Lyman,  President  of  the  NationaP  Alliance. 

A new  subscriber  writes  from  Texas: — “I  have  just  glanced 
through-  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht,”  and  like  it  admirably.  It  has 
the  ring  of  the  right  metal  in  it.  Its  tone  is  sound,  healthy,  and 
thoroughly  National.  It  ably  advocates  a cause  that  needs  assis- 
tance and  richly  deserves  it.  The  editors  have  my  sympathy  and 
best  wishes.”  . 

From  Freemont,  Ohio,  a rev.  correspondent  writes: — “I  wish 
we  had  more  such  patriotic  publications  as  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht” 
to  arouse  the  drooping  National  spirit  of  the  Irish  race.  Thank 
God,  the  spirit  of  ’98  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  I am  a Wex- 
ford man  by  birth,  and  as  such  am  ashamed  of  the  luke-warmness 
of  my  native  county,  and  of  all  Ireland,  in  regard  to  the  coming 
centennial.  It  is  fifty  years  since  I first  left  Ireland,  and  though 
only  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time  I bore  with  me  from  the  old 
land  a burning  love  for  dear  old  Erin  and  an  undying  hatred  for 


her  oppressors.  The  older  I grow  the  more  intense  is  my  hatred 
for  the  Government  tliat  butchered  the  W’cxford  patriots  in  ’98. 
Born  in  the  midst  of  the  battlefields  where  my  grandfather  wielded 
his  trusty  pike,  I could  not  be  anything  but  a rebel  to  England.” 

Mr.  ,T.  Concannon  sends  us  a frank  criticism  of  Miss  Enrily 
Lawless’s  “ Grania,”  which,  coming  from  a native  of  Grania’s 
Island,  of  Inishmaan,  is  doubly  intcrestin'r.  He  resents  Murdough 
Blake  being  represented  as  a typical  Arran  man,  and  though  our 
own  experience  of  human  nature  makes  us  recognise  Murdough  as 
a not  uncommon  type  of  the  average  self-interested  young  man, 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Concannon  that  in  depicting  him  as  the  chief 
male  character  in  the  book  Miss  Lawless  has  been  hardly  just 
to  the  Arran  Islanders.  W'e  think  .Sir  Samuel  Ferguson’s  esti- 
mate of  the  Arran  man  as  the  ideal  Celtic  peasant  is  probably 
nearer  the  mark. 


We  are  pleased  to  receive  amongst  the  list  of  subscribers  for- 
warded to  us  from  the  States  by  our  energetic  representative,  Mr. 
Mr.  J.  O’Brien,  the  name  of  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  one  of  the 
best  known  lyrical  poets  of  America.  Miss  Guiney  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late'  Colonel  Guiney,  of  the  Irish  Ninth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  a gallant  soldier,  who  won  promotion  by  conspicuous 
bravery  in  many  a battle  field.  She  has  held  for  three  years  a 
place  as  postmistress  of  Auburndale,  and  was  boycotted  by  the 
Anti-Catholics- of  the  A.P.A.,  with  the  result  that  Irish  Catholics 
throughout  the  States  rallied  to  her  aid,  and  bought  up  stamps  at 
such  a rate  through  the  post  that  her  salary  was  increased.  Miss 
Guiney  has  published  a critical  work  on  !Mangan,  founded,  we 
understand,  on  John  Mitchell’s  splendid  American  edition. 


Notes  and  News. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 

. 

HE  ’98  Central  Executive  has  been  elected  since  we  last 
went  to  press.  We  could  find  fault  with  its  constitution 
and  with  the  mode  of  nomination  and  election,  but  we 
prefer  not  to  do  so.  It  is  unnecessary,  as  this  body  is 
subordinate  to  the  General  Executive,  which  is  a regu- 
lar Irish  National  assembly  of  a representative  character, 
and  which  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  from  time  to  time,  and 
has  power  to  over-rule  or  rectify  any  mistakes  made  by  the  inner 
body.  The  General  Executive  of  Great  Britain  and  the  com- 
mittees in  America  will  add  their  protests  if  any  attempt  is  made 
to  run  the  movement  in  the  interests  of  a political  party,-  and  that 
is  the  only  serious  danger. 

The  result  of^the  elections  is  as  follows:  — 

President — ^John  O’Leary  (unopposed).  Vice-Presidents  ■ — P. 
Meade,  Cork;  Henry  Dixon,  Dublin.  Treasurers — Fred.  Allan, 
Miss  Maude  Gonne,  Wm.  Murphy,  Count  Plunkett,  Wm.  O’Brien 
(who  refuses  to  act),  P.  Gregan. 

Dublin  members  of  Executive — ^J.  W.  O’Beirne,  J.  P.  O’Brien, 
Jas.  Doyle,  P.  Flood,  James  O’Connor,  A.  Blane,  E.  Leamy,  John 
O’Shaughnessy,  P.  Ploctor,  David  Plummer. 

Leinster — 'i'he  Mayor  of  Wexford,  Mark  Dodd,  Wexford;  Jas. 
Moore,  Dundalk;  M.  M’Namee,  Kildalkey;  James  Canning,  T.C.,. 
Blackrock;  John  P.  Hayden,  Mullingar;  M.  Governey,  Carlow; 
P.  O’Keefe,  Kilkenny;  P.  J.  White,  Clare;  T.  Troy,  Arklow. 

Munster — John  Daly,  Limerick ; P.  N.  Fitzgerald,  Cork ; ‘M. 
Dalton,  Tipperary;  John  Crowe,  Limerick;  Maurice  Maynihan, 
Tralee ; M.  Arthur,  Waterford ; John  O’Keefe,  Cork ; C.  G. 
Doran,  J.  K.  Bracken,  Tem])lemore ; J.  J.  Power,  Tralee. 

Connaught — B.  M.  Ternan,  Sligo ; John  Lavin,  Castlerea ; T. 
B.  Kelly,  Ballina;  John  Kelly,  Ballinasloe;  M.  C.  Shine,  Tuam ; 
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Cornelius  Kennedy,  Dunmore;  J.  M‘Bride,  Westport;  James 
Daly,  Castlebar;  P.  Kelly,  Tuam ; T.  O’Sullivan,  Galway. 

Ulster — J.  Clarke,  P.  Russell,  Alice  Milligan,  Anna  Johnston, 
Henry  Dobbin,  Belfast ; M.  M‘Ginn,  Omagh ; E.  Madden,  Ross- 
lea ; N.  J.  Boyle,  Staffordstown ; F.  M'Court,  Moneyglass ; J.  E. 
O’Doherty,  Alderman,  Derry. 

Mr.  William  O’Brien,  without  giving  any  particular  reason,  has 
declined  to  act  as  treasurer.  He  looks  upon  it  as  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  no  Nationalist  members  of  Parliament  were  run  for 
places  on  the  Executive.  We  can  assure  him  that  no  insult  to 
these  gentlemen  was  intended.  They  have,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Hemphill  and  Mr.  Sam.  Young,  behaved  with  dignity  and 
spirit  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee.  Mr.  Dillon  re- 
fused to  address  the  Queen  at  all,  and  for  that  reason,  if  no  other, 
we  would  wish  to  see  him  sharing  in  the  reception  to  the  Irisli- 
American  Republicans,  who  will  be  with  us  next  year.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  an  imperative  necessity  that  members  of  Par- 
liament should  not  be  run  for  places  on  the  ’98  Executive.  The 
divisions  and  rivalries  which  unfortunately  have  occurred  among 
representatives  in  Westminster  would  inevitably  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  election  contest,  with  disastrous  results,  and  at  all 
costs  it  was  necessary  to  save  all  chance  of  such  a catastrophe  in 
connection  with  the  ’98  celebrations.  The  ’98  Executive  is  teach- 
ing the  people  of  Ireland  a wholesome  lesson  in  asking  them  to 

TURN  THEIR  EYES  FROM  WESTMINSTER. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  Irishmen  are  in 
favour  of  a Home  Government,  and  that  a large  proportion  of  that 
majority  are  in  favour  of  independence,  these  National  aspirations 
are  seldom  carried  Into  practice.  A recent  contribution  to  our 
pages  from  the  pen  of  M.  E.  E.  Fournier  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a great  deal  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  was  at  pre- 
sent in  Irish  hands.  Our  Municipalities,  Town  Commissioners, 
and  Poor-Law  Boards  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  we  would 
expect  that  in  electing  men  to  these  Boards  the  main  question  de- 
ciding the  voters  would  be  the  capacity  and  practical  patriotism 
of  the  candidates  ; their  views  on  local  improvement  and  develop- 
ment. But  no,  the  Irish  are  so  enslaved  at  present  by  the  gla- 
mour of  English  Parliamentary  politics  that  they  must  classify  all 
candidates  for  public  posts  according  to  the  distinctions  that  are 
made  in  the  lobbies  of  St.  Stephen’s.  A man  is  made  Mayor  of 
Cork,  or  Waterford,  or  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  not  on 
his  merits  as  a patriot,  but  his  opinions  as  a politician.  In  a town- 
shi|)  of  Poor-Law  Guardian  election  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  candidates  are  in  favour  of  Free  Libraries,,  or  new  parks,  or 
better  housing  for  the  poor,  or  improved  nursing  for  the  sick  in 
workhouses.  By  no  means!  Our  local  elections  are  of  no  im- 
portance in  themselves ; they  are 

MERELY  POLITICAL  BAROMETERS, 
mainly  useful  as  showing  the  rise  and  fall  of  public  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  men  in  Westminster.  And  you  will  see  such  para- 
graphs as  this  in  the  provincial  papers  from  end  to  end  of  Ire- 
land after  a Poor-Law  election:  — 

"The  supporters  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  (or  the  un- 
flinching oppoimits  of  Bossism,  or  the  unswerving  Independent 
N aiionalists ) of  Ballysomewhereorother  have  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  result  of  the  recent  Poor-Law  Elections,  by  which  an 
increased  number  of  candidates  professing  their  principles  have  been 
returned  on  the  Board.  Everything  points  to  the  triumph  of  our 
candidate  at  the  next  general  election,  should  Mr.  O'Flahtcry  again 
have  the  audacity  to  contest  with  our  present  member  the  honour  of 
representing  Ballysomewhereorother  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.'  ’ 
This  is  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  on  the  ’98  Executive  it 
would  have  been  an  insult  the  memory  of 

THE  UNITED  IRISHMEN. 

Mr.  Harrington,  in  “ United  Ireland,”  has  advised  the  forma- 
tion of  a citizens’  committee  in  Dublin,  and  this  proposal  can  be 


carried  out  without  opposition  to  the  Executive  of  all  Ireland. 
Such  a committee  should  comprise  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  and 
representatives  of  every  public  body  and  public  men  of  any  emi- 
nence resident  in  Dublin.  This  would  include  Messrs.  Dillon, 
Healy,  Redmond,  Harrington,  Field,  and  P.  O’Brien,  M.P.’s,  and 
if  they  should  put  up  a memorial  to  the  men  of  ’98,  or  give  a ban- 
quet to  the  Irish-American  delegates  or  arrange  fireworks,  or  bon- 
fires, or  public  fetes,  and  make  speeches  to  the  text  of  “ Ireland  a 
Nation,”  it  will  do  no  harm  at  all,  and  if  every  city  from  Derry 
to  Cork  should  follow  suit,  so  much  the  better. 

AMNESTY 

has  not  been  a feature  of  the  Jubilee  proceedings,  and  in  spite 
of  our  deep  feelings  of  sympathy  with  Henry  Wilson  we  are  heartily 
glad  that  he  has  not  been  put  under  any  compliment  at  ' time 
when  he  has  almost  secured  the  glory  of  having  heroically  served 
his  sentence  to  the  bitter  end.  Having  endured  so  long,  so 
bravely,  so  patiently,  we  feel  sure  he  has  courage  and  patriotism 
enough  to  prefer  passing  another  winter  in  Portland  to  coming  out 
to  grace  the  Jubilee  rejoicings  as  an  instance  of  English  benefi- 
cence. We  wish  our  countrymen’s  fervour  in  the  amnesty  cause 
would  take  the  form  of  generosity  in  support  of  the  prisoners  and 
their  families.-  The  Amnesty  Association,  with  but  slender  equip- 
ment, has  carried  on  a great  campaign  of  agitation,  involving 
great  expense,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  Prisoners’  Aid 
Fund  has  given  support  to  the  needy  among  the  prisoners’  friends. 

It  has  never  had  sufficient  funds  to  put  any  of  them  in  affluence, 
and  yet  in  North-West  Ulster  I have  met  with  persons  who  throw 
on  the  Amnesty  Association  the  blame  of  any  deficiency  in  the 
generosity  of  the  Irish  people. 

With  little  show  and  display,  and  with  no  waste  of  money  on 
personal  expenses,  the  Amnesty  Associadon  treasurers  have  ful- 
filled 'their  charge.  John  Daly  and  James  Egan  have  done  their 
duty  since  their  release,  and  the  blame  of  any  falling  stiort  in  the 
Aid  Fund  must  be  upon  those  who  have  opposed  it  on  party  or 
factionist  grounds.  Irishmen  should  not  appeal  to  the  Queen  or 
the  Home  Secretary  or  the  Duke  of  York  to  deal  generously  with 
these  men,  but  should  be  generous  themselves. 

NINETY-EIGHT  DEMONSTRATION  IN  GLASGOW. 

On  Sunday,  July  2nd,  in  the  Albion  Halls,  Glasgow,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Glasgow  ’98  Association,  a demonstration — pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Jámes  Ward — ^was  addressed  by  John  Ferguson, 
Miss  Maude  Gonne,  j\Ir.  James  Kennedy,  Mr.  J.  Connell,  B.A., 
and  others.  iMr.  Ferguson’s  address  was  admirable  in  every  vvay 
save  one,  and  that  was  in  his  calling  the  Insurrection  a mainly 
Protestant  one  and  in  his  casting  a slur  upon  the  Wexford  lea- 
ders. The  glory  of  ’98  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  distinctions 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  were  obliterated  by  the  bond  of  The, 
United  Irishmen.  Even  in  Catholic  Wexford  the  principle  of 
Union  was  observed,  and  Protestants  like  Bagenal  Harvey  were 
given  places  of  prominence  and  honour.  Miss  Gonne’s  speech,  to 
judge  by  the  admirable  report  in  the  “ Glasgow  Examiner,”  was  _ 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  eloquent  which  she  has  ever  made. 

In  the  following  words  the  keynote  of  the  speech  was  uttered: — • 
“We  are  of  another  race  from  the  English;  we  have  other  quali- 
ties, and  other  faults  ; the  same  laws  will  never  satisfy  us.  Deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  Celt  there  is  the  wild  love  of  independence  and 
liberty  which  the  Saxon  does  not  and  cannot  understand.  Genera- 
tions may  pass  away,  and  centuries  of  persecution,  but  so  long  as 
there  is  an  Irishman  in  the  world,  so  long  will  he  struggle  for  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  the  sea-girt  isle  of  destiny.  (Ap- 
plause.) I think  in  the  world’s  history  there  is  no  such  remark- 
able an  instance  of  perseverance  and  stubborn  resistance.  For 
seven  centuries  Irishmen  have  carried  on  the  struggle  for  liberty 
against  overwhelming  odds.  I do  not  believe  that  any  great  or 
noble  effort  is  wasted  or  thrown  away.'  Sooner  or  later  the  fruits 
of  all  those  centuries  of  sacrifice  and  toil  and  fight  will  be  reaped, 
and  the  hour  of  destiny  will  once  more  dawn  for  our  country,  and 
the  dazzling,  glorious  light  of  freedom  once  more  will  shine  upon 
her.  (Loud  and  prolo^ed  applause.) 
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Some  Men  and  Episodes  of  ’98. 


Under  the  above  title  we  commence  the  publication  of  a series  of  anecdotes 
about  some  of  the  lesser  known  actors  in  the  great  revolutionary  drama  of  ’98. 
The  first  instalment  is  a series  of  County  Antrim  Tales,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
M.  T.  Pender. 

We  invite  our  friends  throughout  the  country  who  are  acquainted  with 
unpublished  traditions  of  the  times,  to  communicate  them  to  us. 

It  is  the  sacred  dilty  of  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, to  revive  the  memory  of  the  humbler  and  almost  forgotten  heroes  of  the 

cfriffa 

THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE. 


Born  in  Dublin,  June  20th,  1763  ; Died  for 
Ireland,  November  19th,  1798. 

Part  II. — Antrim  Tales. 


THE  BURNING  OF  CR.'WVFORD’S  FARM. 
OR-\NGE  AND  GREEN. 

By  Mrs.  M.  T.  Pender. 


WRITER  in  the  “ Ulster  Journal  of  Archae- 
ology ” recently  gave  to  the  public  a number 
of  interesting  traditional  tales,  a few  of 
which  deal  with  persons  who  had,  presum- 
ably joined  the  Society  of  United  Irish- 
men, but  by  one  ingenious  device  or  another,  managed  to 
stay  at  home  when  the  day  of  action  came.  The  writer 
in  the  “ Ulster  Journal  ” seems  to  sympathise  somewhat 
with  these  loyal  and  prudent  persons,  forgetting,  perhaps, 
that  another  and  uglier  word  could  easily  be  found  for  such 
discretion. 


By  the  laws  of  civilised  warfare  all  the  world  over  a cow- 
ard who  blenches  going  into  action  is  simply  shot  in  his 
tracks.  An  officer  told  me  that  once  on  a time,  out  in 
India,  some  of  his  command  shammed  sickness,  and  fell 
behind,  when  their  comrades  were  advancing  into  action. 
The  wretched  cowards  were  hamstrung,  and  left  to  the 
wild  beasts. 

My  first  story  shall  be  about  a pair  of  these  blench-at- 
battle,  stay-at-home  warriors,  for  there  were  a few  such,  even 
amongst  the  United  Men. 


The  pai'ish  of  Killead,  which  happens  to  be  my  native 
parish,  furnished  a large  contingent  to  the  fighting  force 
that  marched  on  Antrim  under  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken. 
Amongst  them  were  seven  brothers  of  the  name  of  Camp- 
bell, strapping  young  farmers,  every  man  of  them  six  feet 
two  or  three,  and  all  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  fight,  the 
lasr,  who  was  wounded,  being  despatched  by  a yeoman 
after  the  battle  was  over. 

The  man  who  ran  his  pike  through  Lord  O’Neill,  who 
was  fighting  ffiat  day  at  the  head  of  his  yeos,  was  also  a 
Killead  man,  a Presbyterian  farmer  named  John  Comyn, 
of  Carmavey,  a determined,  courageous,  and  eccentric 
character,  who  never  regretted  the  action,  but  who  used 
constantly  t®  boast  of  it  in  grim  fashion,  and  in  the  half 
Scotch  imtois  that  obtained  in  the  district,  to  which  his 
eccentric  manner  and  oddity  of  expression  lent  a pictur 
esque  and  peculiar  force. 

“ A pit  it  in  him,  sae  did  a : and  a wad  dae  it  agen,  sae 
wad  a !”  the  grim  Comyn  would  say  always  in  winding  up  his 
account  of^he  affair. 

No  evil  ever  happened  to  Comyn  for  this  killing,  for 
Kdlead,  to  its  honour,  produced  no  informers;  and  the 
desdendants  of  the  tough  Presbyterian  warrior  are  still 
numerous  and  respectable  in  Jhe  same  place. 

A pair  of  brothers  named  Laird  and  Hugh  Crawford, 
strong  Presbyterian  fanners— let  me  say  at  once  that  the 
people  of  the  district  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  Presbyterians 
—managed  to  stay  at  home  on  the  day  of  the  “ turn  out  ” 
at  Antrim. 
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Their  next  neighbour,  one  Arthur  Beattie,  a gentleman 
farmer  and  draper,  went  to  the  fight,  saw  it  out,  and  when 
the  day  was  lost  returned  home  unhurt. 

That  night,  and  next  morning,  the  houses  of  the  United- 
men.  were  blazing  far  and  near.  The  military  were  abroad, 
wreaking  death  and  vengeance  on  young  and  old,  man, 
woman,  and  child ; and  led  by  the  yeos,  who,  being  natives 
of  the  district,  and  intimately  conversant  with  the  opinions 
and  actions  of  their  United  neighbours,  none  of  the  doomed 
ones  might  hope  to  escape. 

That  was  a day  of  horror.  Over  the  wide,  green  plains 
of  Killead,  and  the  lovely  valleys  of  Templepatrick,  and  the 
Sixmile  Water,  rolled  one  red  deluge  of  slaughter  and 
savagery,  blood  and  flame,  d'here  w^as  death  everywhere, 
evcr}nvhere  horrors  toO'  awful  to  contemplate- — men  hung 
up  head  downward,  in  ropes  full  of  twist,  while  the  soldiers 
flogged  them  with  their  belts;  bushes  by  the  w^ayside  and 
in  front  of  the  blazing  cottages,  on  w'hich  were  spread  the 
entrails  of  human  beings  who  were  still  alive ! 

“ Woe  to  the  vanquished,”  writes  an  historian,  “ was  never 
so  fearfully  illustrated  as  the  rule  of  war.” 

Xo  wonder  that  Laird  and  Hugh  Crawford,  the  pru 
dent  men  who  had  «tayed  at  home,  rejoiced  exceedingly 
and  congratulated  each  other  in  the  mutual  joy  of  their 
hearts ! They  had  always  felt  in  their  wisdom  that  discre- 
tion was  the  better  part  of  valour.  How  sure  and  certain 
they  were  of  it  now! 

Together  they  climbed  up  to  a high-lying  field  of  their 
farm,  called  the  Long  Brae,  which  commanded  a wide  pros- 
pect cf  blazing  country,  and  from,  which  they  could  look 
right  down  on  Arthur  Beattie’s  handsome  house  and  well- 
stored  shop,  and  together  they  lay  down  in  the  sunshine 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  among  the  long  grass,  the  golden 
buttercups  and  dog  daisies,  to  watch  comfortably  for  the 
first  flare  of  fire  from  the  goodly  roof  of  Arthur  Beattie’s 
house,  or  haply,  for  a sight  of  his  writhing  body,  launched 
from  a limb  of  the  big  ash  tree  before  his  door. 

All  the  long  sunbright  forenoon  the  brothers  lay  there, 
waiting  comfortably.  They  had  no  particular  animus 
against  Arthur  Beattie,  who  was  a popular  man  in  the 
neighbourhood ; but  they  felt  within  them  that  species  of 
rich  contentment,  those  delightful  shudders,  and  deep 
thrills  of  excitement,  which  persons  might  feel*  on  looking 
out  at  a raging  sea,  themselves  safe  on  ttrra  firma,  or  such 
as  people  experience  in  listening  to  a \vild  winter  storm, 
and  hearing  the  wind  and  rain  dashing  against  the  windows, 
out  in  the  dark  night,  while  they  nestle  cosily  by  the  bright 
fireside. 

The  brothers  looked  down  at  Arthur  Beattie’s  fine  house 
and  big  shop  with  the  doom  of  fire  written  upon  them,  and 
shuddered  delightedly.  Anon  they  gazed  at  their 
own  cosy  farmhouse,  backed  by  its  ranks  of  mellow  hay- 


stacks, and  they  thought  of  the  “ arks  ” of  meal,  and  flitches 
of  bacon  and  sides  of  hung  beef  in  the  wide  kitchen ; they 
thought  of  the  six  glossy  farm  horses,  that  day  idle  in  the 
stable;  the  sleek  cattle  in  the  cowhouse  that  had  not  been 
turned  out  on  grass,  the  fat  pigs  in  the  yard,  the  low-backed 
cars  in  the  shed,  the  crocks  of  cream  and  firkins  of  butter, 
and  the  big  roll  of  crisp  bank-notes  in  the  beechen  noggin 
on  the  top  shelf  of  the  “ press  ” in  their  room.  They 
thought  of  these  good  things,  and  smiled  a smile  that  grew 
gradually  deeper  as  the  day  wore  on. 

The  tide  of  smoke  and  flame  crept  nearer  and  nearer 
across  the  country,  and  they  knew  that  Arthur  Beattie’s 
house  would  be  the  next  to  feel  the  coming  doom. 

Presently  there  came  through  the  trees  the  gleam  of  red 
coats  and  the  flash  of  steel.  Arthur  Beattie’s  house  was 
surrounded ; the  vengeful  shouts  of  the  soldiers  and  yeomen 
v;ere  borne  up  the  Long  Brae  to  the  brothers’  ears,  and 
they  held  their  breath  in  keen  suspense' — in  a fervour  of 
pleasurable  excitement,  such  as  they  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced in  their  sober  lives. 

Suddenly  there  rang  out  a hoarse  word  of  command  and 
the  short,  sharp  rattle  of  a kettledrum.  The  redcoats 
melted  away  mysteriously  from  about  Beattie’s  house,  which 
still  stood  unscathed,  and  before  the  brothers  had  time  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  it  with  their  slow  brains,  a broad 
flare  of  fire  rose  from  the  roof-thatch  of  their  own  cosy 
dwelling;  from  every  great  haystack  shot  up  another  and 
another;  a volume  of  smoke  rolled  across  the  Long  Brae, 
and  the  red  flames  leaping  behind  seemed  striving  to  put 
out  the  sun. 

For  six  long  summer  weeks  the  Craufords’  homestead 
blazed  and  smouldered;  horses,  cattle,  cars,  furniture,  the 
“ arks  ” of  meal  and  flitches  of  bacon,  the  roll  of  notes  in 
the  beechen  noggin — all  were  burnt — nothing  was  saved — 
and  the  discreet  and  prudent  brethren  were  hencefoith  re- 
duced to  peiiuiy  and  ruin. 

How  it  happened  that  the  torch  of  vengeance  alighted 
on  the  Crawfords  none  ever  knew.  It  was  doubtless  one  of 
those  militaiy  mistakes  that  were  by  no  means  infrequent. 
But  the  unexpected  escape  of  Arthur  Beattie  was  owing  to 
a distinctly  intelligible  cause. 

When  Beattie  was  returning  from  the  lost  battle  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a friendly  Orangeman,  who, 
instead  of  denouncing  him  to  the  authorities  and  securing 
for  himself  the  approbation  and  reward  which  would  have 
accrued  from'  such  an  acceptable  service,  generously  gave 
the  defeated  rebel  protection — -a  potential  instrument,  which 
the  country  people  designated  “ the  King’s  broad  seal.” 

Beattie  had  only  to*  show  this  magic  leaf  to  the  military 
officer  when  he  reached  his  house,  whereupon  the  ministers 
of  vengeance  passed  on  to  the  next — Laird  Crawford’s — 
which  they  found  shut  up  and  deserted.  Construing  this 
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as  an  evident  proof  of  treason,  they  set  it  in  flames,  taking 
care  that  nothing  should  escaj'»  from  it  alive  or  dead. 

Here  is  another  stor)'  of  Orange  and  Green,  somewhat 
the  same,  yet  sadly  different: — ^I'wo  young  men  named 
James  and  Dick  Whiteside,  the  sons  of  two  brothers,  who 
had  been  brought  up  together  under  the  same  roof,  and  be- 
tween whom  the  ancestral  acres  had  been  equally  divided, 
were  the  actors  in  it.  I'he  cousins  lived  at  the  rural  hamlet 
of  Quakerstown,  in  the  parish  of  Killead,  about  eleven 
miles  from  Belfast  and  six  from  Antrim.  James  became  a 
United  Irishman,  while  Dick  was  an  Orangeman  and  a 
yeo. 

When  the  call  to  arms  came  James  marched  to  Antrim 
with  the  Killead  contingent,  and  when  the  battle  was  over 
— first  won,  then  lost — ^and  the  insurgents  scattered,  James 
set  forth  for  home.  He  had  done  a man’s  part  in  the 
fight,  and  he  came  out  of  it  unscathed.  He  reached  the 
end  of  Quakerstown  Road  in  safety,  two  furlongs  from  his 
own  door.  His  home  lay  just  before  him,  long  and  low, 
its  yellow  thatch  gleaming  through  its  cluster  of  trees,  to 
the  glad  eyes  of  the  w-earied  rebel  a welcome,  a glorious 
sight!  He  was  ready  to  sink  with  the  fatigues  and  tur- 
moil of  the  da)' — the  mad  hurly  of  the  fight,  the  gallant  on- 
set, the  hard-won  victory,  the  final  defeat,  and  the  horrors 
of  slaughter  and  massacre  that  followed  it;  the  wild  six- 
mile  race  across  country  in  the  blazing  heat  of  the  June  day, 
the  dragoons  harking  on  behind ; but  he  had  escaped  them, 
escai)ed  everything,  and  now,  he  was  almost  home. 

1 he  Quakerstown  Road  branches  at  right  angles  from 
the  Antrim  line — not  the  Antrim  road  which  goes  out  by 
the  Cave  Hill,  but  that  which  winds  by  the  Horse  Shoe, 
past  the  foot  of  Divis.  At  the  point  of  its  debouchure  on 
that  Antrim  Road  there  was  then,  and  there  is  still,  a tri- 
angular patch  of  grass  of  a vivid  green,  and  here  the  coun- 
tr)'  people  on  fair  nights  used  to  play  kissing  rings  and 
other  rustic  games. 

When  James  Whiteside  had  reached  this  familiar  spot, 
right  in  the  centre  of  it,  he  halted  suddenly ; he  saw  before 
him  the  gleam  of  a sloped  musket  and  an  armed  figure 
approaching. 

He  had  thrown  away  his  pike  to  expedite  his  flight;  he 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  turn  and  fly;  there  was  no 
place  to  hide,  and  anyhow,  he  was  fairly  \vithin  musket 
shot,  and  he  felt  sure  that  he  was  seen. 

He  stood  still  and  waited,  his  chest  swelling,  his  heart- 
strings tightening  until  they  felt  as  if  they  would  fly  asun- 
der. The  armed  figure  approached  steadily;  came  near 
enough  for  the  gasping  fugitive  to  recognise — his  cousin 
Dick ! Dick  was  just  setting  out  to  take  his  turn  of  yeo- 
man sendee  at  the  nearest  military  post.  What  of  that? 
This  was  his  own  Dick,  the  playfellow  of  his  childhood, 
the  comrade  of  his  youth,  the  son  of  his  father’s  brother — 
to  him  almost  more  than  a brother! 


“ Why,  Dick !”  cried  James,  with  a burst  of  glad  laugh- 
ter at  his  now  vanished  fears,  “ I thocht  it  was  an  enemy, 
an’  me  no’  able  to  stir  another  step!  I’m  jxiwerful  glad 
it’s  you,  man!  Dick,”  he  went  on,  his  voice  saddening, 
“the  day’s  lost,  an’  the  country’s  done!  Dick,  Dick,  it  ha.^ 
been  an  awfu’  day — an  aivfu’  day  for  [loor  ould  Ireland  an’ 
them  that  focht  for  her ! The  sodgers  were  after  me 
across  the  country,  but  I gied  them  the  slip,  an’  here  I am ! 
How’s  the  mither,  Dick  ? .She’ll  lie  glad  enough  at  ony 
rate,  the  poor  ould  body  to  see  me  hame  again  wi’  haill 
banes.” 

Dick  Whiteside  never  uttered  a word,  but  something  in 
his  eyes  made  the  young  United  man  suddenly  cease  talk- 
ing, and  stare  at  him  aghast,  with  whitening  lips. 

Dick  raised  his  musket  to  his  shoulder,  glanced  for  a 
moment  along  the  barrel  at  the  young  panting  figure  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  green  triangle,  and  fired.  James 
Whiteside  sprang  into  the  air,  and  fell  face  downward  on 
the  patch  of  grass,  shot  through  the  heart. 

It  was  only  her  son’s  dead  and  bleeding  body  that  the 
])oor  old  mother  got  home  after  all.  Dick  Whiteside  went 
on  to  the  nearest  military  post,  and  there  related  what  he 
had  done.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  times  that  Dick 
Whiteside,  instead  of  being  punished  for  this  cold-blooded 
crime,  was  rew^arded  by  the  free  gift  of  his  murdered 
cousin’s  land  and  goods. 

The  country  people  never  played  kissing  rings  on  fair 
nights  at  that  place  again.  When  I was  a child  going  to 
school  I used  to  pass  that  spot  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  I never  saw'  that  triangular  patch  of  grass,  the 
centre  of  which,  I always  used  to  note,  was  all  a thick  bed 
of  green  and  glowing  shamrocks,  without  remembering  the 
fate  of  poor  James  Whiteside.  I used  to  gaze  across  the 
level  meadows  at  the  still,  sleepy  hamlet  of  Quakerstown, 
with  its  clustering  ash  trees  and  its  tawny  thatch,  and 
shudder;  for  I knew  that  the  descendants  of  that  terrible 
Dick  Whiteside  were  living  there  still,  and  I should  have 
run  a clear  mile  about  rather  than  meet  or  pass  one  of  them 
on  the  road.  So  much  for  old  stories  and  youthful  impres- 
sions. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Fairy  Host. 


Jauntily  riding  down  the  crooked  park, 

I saw  them  yestreen  ’twixt  the  day  and  the  dark. 

There  were  fifty  score  maidens  and  men  fifty  score, 

And  each  had  a little  swift  steed  to  the  fore. 

It’s  gay  looked  the  men  in  their  jackets  of  red, 

And  a bumble-bee’s  wing  was  a plume  to  each  head  ; 

They  were  dainty  the  maidens  that  smiled  there,  I ween. 

But  none  could  compare  with  the  Fairy  Queen. 

Sweetly  she  smiled,  and  graciously  bowed 
To  right  and  to  left  ’midst  the  prancing  crowd  ; 

Her  curvetting  charger  was  dark  as  midnight, 

And  the  heather  itself  scarce  could  match  him  in  height. 

Stately,  sedately  she  coursed  along ; 

Lightly  and  sprightly  spurred  the  gay  throng  ; 

Loud  w'as  the  laughter  when  in  Brawney’s  track 
A horse  and  his  rider  went  plump  on  their  back. 

’Twas  down  in  the  hollow  beneath  the  skiog  bush 
They  halted,  and  each  tied  his  steed  to  a rush, 

A piper  climbed  into  a Mayflower’s  cup. 

And  squeezing  the  chanter  he  struck  the  drone  up. 

Then  fifty  fair  maidens  all  kirtled  in  white. 

Advancing  and  curtseying  to  left  and  to  right. 

Took  fifty  bold  partners  and  linked  them  along. 

And  tripped  a gay  measure  to  music  and  song. 

Their  singing  was  ringing,  and  high  was  their  ijlee. 

Till  their  sentinel  perched  on  a hucJiaiUiii  huidhe* 

Gave  warning  the  sun  would  be  quick  on  his  path. 

Then  they  leapt  to  their  steeds  and  they  sped  to  the  rath. 

Mac. 


* This  is  pronounced  hourJialeen  hwee.  This  is  the  Irish  term 
for  benweed  : it  literally  means  yelUno  little  fellow. 



©tbev  people’s  ©pinions. 

AN  IRISH  REPUBLICAN  PARLIAMENTARY 
PARTY. 

mY  purpose  is  not  to  defend  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Con- 
nolJ_y  regarding  the  formation  of  a Republican 
▼ party,  nor  yet  to  oppose,  but  merely  to  call  at- 
tention tO‘  what  I believe  would  be  the  result. 

As  all  Irishmen  are  at  heart,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
republicans,  the  formation  of  a Republican  Party  in  the 
foreign  House  of  Commons  w'ould  simply  amount  to  the 
changing  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  present  Triangular 
(or  Quadruple?)  Party.  Surely  Ireland  could  not  expect 
rcry  radical  benefits  from  such  a superficial,  reform.  In 
fact,  while  many  Irishmen,  or  nearly  all,  would  welcome 
the  change  in  name,  we  could  not  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  made  any  advance  towards  independence — or 
should  I simply  say,  towards  repelling  the  invasion? 


The  habit  of  looking  towards  a foreign  assembly  for 
amelioration  of  our  lot  has  degraded  our  nation  so  com- 
pletely in  the  eyes  of  other  peoples,  as  to  cause  us.  Irish- 
men abroad,  to  be  treated  as  English,  and  our  country  as 
an  English  province.  We  have  now  had  nearly  a hundred 
years  of  “constitutional”  agitation,  and  what  have  we  for 
our  pains?  The  categorical  reply  of  the  English,  that  we 
cannot  even  have  a miserable  autonomy  under  the  foreign 
domination,  and  the  express  declaration  by  a Minister  of 
the  present  English  Government  that  you  must  “ take  what 
you  get,  like  whipped  hounds  ” ! 

And  can  the  whipped  hounds  only  howl  in  their  mastePs 
hall?  Patrick  MacManus. 

PaiTS,  9th  August,  1897. 


IRISH  INDEPENDENCE. 


CTJ^ROM  the  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  “ Shan 
1 Van  Vocht”  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Connolly,  it  would 
seem  that  the  aim  of  the  Irish  Socialist  Republican 
Party  is  to  attain  Irish  Independence  by  the  s^id  and 
sober  methods  prescribed  by  political  economists.  In 
theory,  their  plans  are  excellent,  but  whether  they  would 
be  so  in  practice  is  quite  another  thing.  In  the  first  place, 
suppose  80  Socialists  could  be  returned  to  the  British  Par- 
liament, how  much  more  could  they  effect  there  than  the 
“ representatives  ” of  the  Irish  people  who  attend  there  at 
present?  Not  much,  it  is  admitted,  but,  says  the  I.S.R.P., 
“ Such  a verdict  ....  would  ring  like  a trumpet-call  in  the 
ears  alike  of  our  rulers  and  of  every  enemy  of  the  British 
Imperial  system.”  Perhaps  so,  but  it  is  possible  tO'  find  a 
trumpet  which  will  give  a much  clearer  note,  and  which  will 
result  in  action  much  more  certain  and  expeditious. 

d'o  state  that  the  English  Parliament  would  not  be  able 
to  withstand  the  demands  of  a body  of  Irish  Socialists,  is 
a ^■ery  rash  thing  indeed  for  Mr.  Connolly  tO'  do.  It  is  im 
possible  he  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Members  of 
Parliament  are  almost  entirely  recruited  from  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  in  England,  and  it  is  equally  improbable  he  is 
unaware  of  the  repugnance  felt  towards  Socialism  by  these 
classes.  Consequently  he  must  see  that  the  return  of  80  or 
so  Irish  Socialists  would  simply  be  flaunting  a red  rag  in  the 
face  of  a Bull  (John). 

Not  until  an  Irish  Republic  is  firmly  established  will  th.e 
time  be  ripe  for  the  abolition  of  landlordism,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  true  co-operation,  for  Government  encouragement 
of  native  industries,  and  for  many  other  things  tending  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Then 
and  only  then  will  the  Irish  be  prosperous  in  their  own  coun- 
try and  properly  respected  abroad.  Speedy  life  to  the  Irish 
Republic.  Frank  P.  Burke. 
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Thomas  Furlong. 


FEW  months  since  the  columns  of  our  dailies  and 
weeklies  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  Wexford  County  were  about  to  set  on  foot  a 
memorud  to  Thomas  Furlong.  Either  the  promoters  were 
too  inactive  or  the  public  over-apathetic,  for  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  the  matter  since.  To  many  readers  of  Irish 
literature  Thomas  Furlong's  is  but  a name — to  most  readers 
of  our  daily  and  weekly  press  it  is  more  or  less  a riddle.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  our  people  know  so  little  of  their  own 
celebrities,  it  is  more  unfortunate  that  the  press  of  the 
country  does  so  little  to  remove  that  ignorance.  To  this 
latter  in  a particular  sense  is  due  the  fact  that  Furlong,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  ablest  Irish  journalists  that  ever  lived,  is 
dead  in  more  senses  than  in  the  fact  tliat  six  feet  of  earth 
lie  over  him. 

One  of  the  inevitable  results  of  great  movements  is  the 
fact  that  only  the  central  figure  in  them  comes  down  to 
posterity.  Washington  overshadows  all  the  other  partici- 
pators in  the  War  of  Independence,  few  think  of  associat- 
ing any  one  with  Cromwell  in  ridding  England  of  the  tyr- 
anny of  Charles.  So  it  is  with  ourselves.  Rurie  O’More 
is  lost  in  the  halo  which  surrounds  Owen  Roe,  Sarsfield 
dwarfs  all  his  contemporaries,  Grattan  alone  gets  credit  for 
’82,  and  O’Connell  is  pre-eminently  the  Liberator  and 
Apostle  of  Repeal.  But  before  O’Connell,  as  also  contem- 
porary with  him,  were  men  whose  non-existence  might  have 
made  his  work  impossible,  and  in  any  event  made  his  power 
far  less  general  than  it  undoubtedly  was.  One  of  these 
men  was  John  Keogh,  sometime  a United  Irishman,  but 
more  especially  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  Association;  an- 
other was  Thomas  Furlong.  Neither  is  spoken  of  at  all 
to-day — but  the  reader  of  their  times  must  recognise  the 
immense  help  their  abilities  contributed  to  the  movement. 

Early  in  the  present  century  a raw  country  lad  left  the 
County  Wexford.  He  had  been  born  at  Scarawalsh,  near 
Enniscorthy,  the  son  of  a tenant-farmer,  and  one  of  many 
children.  Then,  as  now,  the  condition  of  affairs  left  little 
choice  of  occupation  for  the  growang  generations — in  fact, 
there  were  not  quite  so  many  to  choose  from — for  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  had  not  been  initiated,  and  therefore 
that  institution  could  not  appeal  to  young  men  as  it  does 
to-day.  It  took  money  to  become  a priest,  but  our  friend 
had  none,  and  the  one  thing  left  for  him  was  to  become  a 
shop  assistant.  Consequently  he  came  to  Dublin,  and  en- 
tered a spirit-grocer’s  establishment.  His  stock  of  learning 
was  not  over  much,  still  he  could  read  and  write  Irish  and 
English,  and  possibly  had  a smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
for  the  National  Schools  were  not  then  abroad,  and  some 
little  education  was  diffused  amongst  the  people,  thanks  to 


those  much  maligned  individuals,  the  hedge  schoolmasters. 
The  lot  of  a grocer’s  assistant  in  our  time  is  not  a particu- 
larly rosy  one;  but  a little  thought  will  give  us  some  idea 
of  what  it  must  have  been  when  such  a thing  as  Sunday- 
closing was  unknown,  and  unlimited  trading  hours  were  re- 
cognised features  of  the  business.  Yet  our  young  friend 
contrived  to  extract  time  out  of  his  long  hours  of  labour  to 
perfect  himself  in  matters  which  he  had  only  barely  touched 
at  home.  From  his  shop  in  Bolton  Street,  he  sent  his  first 
poem  to  John  Lawless’  magazine  in  Belfast,  and  there  also 
found  time  to  compose  a long  poem  in  blank  verse,  w'hich 
Moore,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  praised  as  a work  of 
superior  ability.  This  work,  “ The  Misanthrope,”  though 
not  at  all  in  modem  style,  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  inte- 
rest even  to-day.  Here  behind  the  counter  also  he  dictated 
the  piece  w'hich  gained  him  the  notice  of  Jameson,  the  dis- 
tiller, and  secured  him  against  positive  want. 

Duffy,  in  his  introduction  to  the  “ Ballad  Poetry,”  praLses 
Moore,  and  justly  so,  for  the  courage  he  evinced  in  boldly 
expressing  his  National  opinions  at  a time  when  the  spirit 
of  the  country  was  at,  perhaps,  the  lowest  ebb  it  ever 
reached.  To  Furlong,  the  poet,  who  amid  all  the  sordid 
surroundings  of  a public-house,  succeeded  in  raising  himself 
into  notice,  not  a little  of  kindred  praise  is  due.  At  no 
time  was  the  tone  of  National  journalism  lower  than  from 
1800  to  1820.  There  was  not,  except  fitfully,  a single  organ 
in  Ireland  independent  in  any  sense.  To  fill  the  blank  and 
provide  some  outlet  for  the  native  talent  of  the  people  Fur- 
_ long  founded  the  “ New  Irish  Magazine.”  He  had  no  capi- 
tal, his  influence  was  merely  local,  his  clientele  not  over- 
burdened with  money,  and  the  custom  of  the  time  in  favour 
of  exclusive  prices.  He  was  practically  proprietor,  conduc- 
tor and  contributor;  he  was  only  fresh  to  journalistic  work, 
had  no  experience  of  the  intricacies  of  the  trade,  and  in  a 
few  months  was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  journal,  not,  how- 
ever, until  its  pages  had  shone  with  poem  and  article  which 
are  far  more  deserving  of  preservation  than  a great  many 
.things  in  popular  classics,  as  a glance  at  one  of  them  in  the 
“ Story  of  Ireland,”  the  “ Lines  Written  on  the  Night  of  the 
Union,”  wall  go  to  show.  This  did  not,  however,  deter 
him  from  aiding  shortly  after  in  the  launching  of  “ The 
Dublin  and  London  Magazine,”  which  had  a brilliant  ex- 
istence of  four  years.  The  reader  of  this  latter  journal  will 
be  struck  by  its  excellence.  Practically  all  the  rising  Irish 
llteratevrs  of  the  time  were  amongst  its  contributors,  and 
Sir  William  .Wilde  holds  that  the  best  collection  of  Irish 
folklore  in  existence  is  to  be  found  in  its  pages.  Furlong 
is  visible  everywhere  in  it.  Now  he  sings  in  a moralising 
mood,  again  he  paints  some  well-known  but  now  forgotten 
character  of  Dublin;  yet  again  he  lashes  fbe  Ascendancy 
I party  with  a vitriolic  pen.  We  see  his  sympathy  with  the 
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people  in  his  “Tales  of  Low  Life,”  poems  perfect  in  thought 
and  structure  to  the  manners  of  the  metropolis,  and  instinct 
with  all  that  is  peculiar  to  it.  “ The  Drunkard,”  “ The 
Widow’s  TaleJ”  “ The  Orangeman,”  but  far  beyond  all 
“The  Saint’s  Teriant,!’  as  dramatic  a piece  of  writing  as 
any  in  our  poetry.  We  find  his  name  prominent  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Catholic  Association,  we  note  his  hand  in  the 
columns  of  “ The  Morning  Register,”  we  get  the  best 
glimpse  ever  given  of  post-Union  politics  in  Ireland  in  his 
“ Plagues  of  Ireland,”  and  we  meet  all  the  characters  that 
went  to  make  up  the  Irish  peasant  life  of  his  time  in  the 
“ Doom  of  De  Renzi.”  We  find  him  independent  enough 
to  criticise  O’Connell,  courageous  enough  to  attack  the 
Orange  Institution  with  all  its  works  and  pomps,  and  suffi- 
ciently National  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  old  Gaelic  songs. 

That  he  was  more  or  less  a thorn  in  the  side  of  the  arch- 
emancipator goes  to  show  the  ability  of  the  man,  for  O’Con- 
nell was  not  wont  to  waste  his  powers  on  small  fry.  That 
he  hits  the  ways  and  means  of  Orangeism  particularly  hard 
history  can  evidence;  that  his  devotion  to  the  old  tongue 
of  Eireann  was  sincere  a look  through  his  work  in  that 
direction  can  testify.  He  died  before  his  genius  had  had 
time  to  mature,  and  his  name  has  grown  less  familiar  to  his 
countrymen  as  the  years  went  by,  matting  the  rank  grass 
thickly  round  his  grave,  and  covering  with  moss  the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  monument. 

Now,  after  nearly  a century,  his  countrymen  propose  to 
honour  him.  Many,  even  after  a study  of  his  works,  will 
scarcely  think  him  deserving  of  honour.  The  severe  sim- 
plicity of  Wordsworth  predominates  the  style  of  anything 
that  was  not  written  for  the  hour.  Time  has  blunted  the 
edges  of  the  keenest  thrusts  in  his  greatest  satire.  “The 
Plagues  of  Ireland”  and  his  renderings  from  the  Gaelic  have 
long  since  been  superseded  by  Callanan,  Mangan,  Walsh, 
and  Ferguson.  His  “ Roisin  Dhu  ” still  maintains  popu- 
larity, but  the  others  have  scarcely  ever  found  their  way  out 
of  Hardiman’s  collection.  Yet  the  ability  of  the  man  is  in- 
disputable. Davis  calls  him  “ the  Churchill  of  Ireland,”  and 
praises  him  for  the  perseverance  which  enabled  him  to  lift 
himself  out  of  obscurity  into  a distinctly  prominent  place 
in  a certain  kind  of  politics.  Political  work,  however  great, 
dwindles  perceptibly  with  the  march  of  time.  F urlong  sacri- 
ficed much  of  his  ability  in  its  service — he  does  not  stand 
alone  in  this  respect — ^and  while  we  pay  reverence  to  the 
founders  of  the  “Nation”  we  must  not  forget  any  of  those 
who  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for  them. 

Wm.  Rooney. 

Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 


The  Fate  of  an  Informer. 


Mr.  William  M'Cammond,  who  until  recently  resided 
near  Ballynure,  has  given  a most  interesting  and  graphic 
description  of  the  method  of  dealing  with  informers 
adopted  by  the  United  Men  of  Co.  Antrim.  It  seems 
that  previous  to  the  insurrection  a pretended  patriot,  with 
most  insinuating  manners,  and  whose  professions  of  de- 
votion to  the  United  cause  were  loud,  came  over  from  the 
County  Down  side  and  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Antrim 
men,  so  that  he  gained  knowledge  of  their  names,  num- 
bers, and  designs.  One  night,  however,  having  indulged 
somewhat  too  freely,  he  was  found  lying  helpless  as  a log 
by  the  roadside.  A United  man  came  along,  and,  being 
unable  to  move  him,  thought  it  better  to  remove  all  letters 
and  papers  from  his  pockets  whilst  he  left  him  to  go  for 
further  help.  To  his  horror  and  astonishment  he  found 
among  the  contents  of  the  inebriate’s  pocket  a list  of  all  the 
United  men  in  the  district,  including  many  he  had  sworn 
in,  and  other  documents  proving  him  to  be  a spy  in  the 
Government  service.  The  United  men  were  summoned  to- 
gether, and  the  informer,  when  somewhat  sobered,  was  put 
on  his  trial.  The  place  chosen  was  an  old  Irish  rath,  and 
all  necessary  legal  formalities  were  observed.  A judge  sat 
in  the  place  of  justice,  a jury  was  solemnly  sworn,  an  ad- 
viser and  advocate  were  chosen  for  the  accused,  and  solici- 
tor and  advocate  urged  the  prosecution.  All  evidence 
against  him  was  duly  weighed,  and  a verdict  of  guilty  being 
returned,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  Here  a dilemma 
arose.  Amongst  the  gallant  United  men  there  was  not  one 
willing  to  play  the  part  of  executioner.  They  cast  lots  for 
the  unpleasant  task,  but  the  man  on  whom  the  lot  fell  re- 
coiled from  it  in  horror.  Silence  fell  upon  the  assembly,  and 
the  trembling  and  infamous  wretch  began  to  feebly  hope 
that  mercy  would  prevail.  All  of  a sudden  the  silence  was 
broken.  An  impulsive  young  fellow  called  Willie  Weir 
F orsythe  leaped  up  from  his  seat,  exclaiming,  “ Shall  we 
all  die  because  of  the  one  man^”  and  therewith  aimed  his 
pistol  at  the  informer’s  head  and  blew  his  brains  out.  There 
was  a hasty  burial  on  the  hillside,  and  the  Court  of  Justice 
dispersed.  Next  day  some  cattle  grazing  on  the  hill  were 
observed  by  their  herd  stamping  excitedly  over  the  mould, 
where  they  scented  blood.  Throwing  up  the  soU,  the 
herdsman  found  the  body.  Fortunately,  he  was  a friend  of 
the  Cause,  and  understood  what  had  occurred.  He  placed 
the  body  in  a sack  and  dragged  it  to  a bog  at  some  distance, 
where  it  sank  and  was  concealed,  to  be  found  long,  long 
years  after  in  the  turf-cutting. 

Willie  Forsythe,  who  shot  the  informer,  was  sent  by  the 
United  men  out  of  the  country  for  safety,  and  a handsome 
subscription  was  made  on  his  behalf. 
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Memories  of  Sheela. 


A dear,  dear  wrinkled  face,  half  smiling  ’mid  the  snow 
Of  the  quaintly-fashioned  cap  of  mother’s  long  ago — 

The  crimpled  cap  despised,  yet  loved  by  me,  I know. 

Soft  waves  of  silver  tresses,  low  smoothed  on  her  brow. 

And  eves  of  calm,  deep  earnestness,  whose  kind  maternal  glow 
Seemed  sweet  as  Holy  Mary’s  in  the  chapel  there  below. 

Old  Sheela,  how  I loved  her  ! how  much  she  cherished  me  ; 

I’d  give  up  all  but  heavenly  hope  that  she  might  happy  be  ; 

Were  kingdoms  her’s  she’d  share  them  all  with  “ h^iirfialin  7no 
ihroide." 

.Ah,  me  ! how  very  long  ago  since  first  I saw  her  face  ; 

’Twas  Sheela  taught  my  childish  soul  “ O V’irgin  full  of  grace,” 
And  told  me  how  the  dear  Lord  died  to  wipe  out  our  disgrace. 

I see  her  guardian  eyes  of  love  shine  calmly  o’er  my  nest, 

I hear  her  croon  old  hush-songs  soft,  to  woo  the  dreamful  rest. 

And  feel  the  dear  touch  of  her  lips,  like  breath  of  angels  blessed. 

And  years  flow  on — those  happy  years ! and  still  so  yearningly 
Shine  forth  the  kind  beloved  eyes  that  have  become  to  me 
•As  holy  stars  that  light  the  w.ay  of  some  small  bark  at  sea. 

.A  morning  comes — O,  raemory  of  golden  memories  ! — 

1 feel  it  still — the  morning  bell — the  glow  of  Sheela’s  eyes 
The  flower-decked  candle  in  my  hand — my  soul’s  own  paradise. 

O,  First  Communion  morn,  with  Sheela  by  my  side ; 

’Tis  many  and  many  a time  I pray,  whate’er  else  may  betide. 

That  still  within  my  soul  shall  dwell  your  memory  sanctified  ! 

Ah ! woe ! that  boyhood-tide  so  short,  so  fleet  a dream  must  be. 
That  comes  so  soon  the  piteous  time,  when  sad,  heart-achingly — 
Though  striving  to  seem  heroes,  we  leave  the  old  roof-tree. 

Poor  Sheela '.  hard  and  cold  indeed  would  be  my  Irish  heart 
Beholding  thy  poor  stricken  soul  pierced  through  with  sorrow’s  dart. 
If  I,  without  a world  of  tears,  could  from  thine  arms  thus  part. 

O,  tearful,  tearful  April  day,  when  from  my  hungering  view 
The  cruel  hills,  whose  every  cleft  I fondly  loved  and  knew. 

Shut  out  for  ever,  ever  more,  the  blessed  sight  of  you. 

Here,  far  away,  w-ith  lonely  years  between  the  past  and  me, 

.And  ’tween  old  scenes  and  this  new  shore  such  leagues  of  angry  sea, 
A grey  old  man,  I pray  the  time  on  memory’s  rosary. 

.And  oftentimes  I picture,  too,  the  graveyard  far  from  town. 

The  green  old  graves,  the  drooping  trees,  the  skies  that  never 
frown, 

Where  they  have  laid  the  quiet  heart  of  poor  old  Sheela  down. 

Chaste  lilies  grow  above  her,  her  thoughts  were  like  to  you  : 

The  shamrocks  rise  dew-weeping,  and  love-red  rose.s  too — 

Spring  o’er  her  all  that  typifies  the  good,  the  pure  and  true  1 

Thom.\s  C.  Mure.w. 

Carrigtwohill,  Cork. 


From  over  the  Sea. 


A correspondent  in  Chicago  writes  : In  your  June  number  just  to 
hand  appears  a sketch  of  some  prominent  Irish  .Americans.  Your 
correspondent  is  in  error  in  speaking  of  General  James  Shields  as 
being  “ shamefully  neglected  by  the  Government.”  On  the  con- 
trary, the  old  warrior  was  honoured  in  every  way,  and  were  it  not 
for  taking  a wrong  position  on  the  slavery  question,  might  have  been 
United  States  Senator  from  this  State  until  his  death.  General 
Shields,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  was  of  a roving  disposition, 
as  is  proved  by  his  being  Senator  from  three  different  States,  Illi- 


nois, Missouri,  and  Minnesota.  No  other  man  has  ever  achieved 
this  distinction.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  found  him  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  he  at  once  started  Fast  and  tendered  his  sword  to  his 
old  political  rival.  President  Lincoln,  from  whom  he  received  an 
appointment  as  general.  His  record  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
was  in  kee[)ing  with  that  of  the  Mexican  War,  whic  hyour  corre- 
spondent mentions.  He  died  poor — not  in  poverty.  He  was  no 
money-maker,  as  fortunes  are  understood.  He  was  sturdy,  inde- 
I)endent,  and  incorruptible,  and  was  always  at  home  in  a political 
quarrel.  There  is  a nice  custom  in  the  States  here  which  needs  a 
little  explanation.  The  Federal  Government  at  Washington  gives 
each  State  the  privilege  of  placing  the  statues  of  its  two  most  distin- 
guished sons  in  Statuary  Hall.  It  naturally  follows  that  there  is 
intense  rivalry  in  the  selection.  The  two  from  this  State  selected  by 
the  Legislature,  and  already  placed  there  are  those  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  James  Shields.  On  the  day  that  the  general’s  was  ac- 
cepted both  Houses  of  Congress  adjourned  for  the  ceremonies,  and 
a delegation  from  the  States  already  mentioned  were  in  attendance 
headed  by  their  respective  Governors.  To  give  any  account  of  the 
ceremonies  would  require  too  much  space.  When  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  chose  Shields  as  one  of  their  heroes— he  was  then  dead 
almost  a quarter  of  a century,  and  this  alone  shows  that  they  hold 
his  memory  dear.  I still  have  an  account  of  the  unveiling  and 
sketch  of  the  man,  as  it  was  only  last  year  that  the  remarkable  de- 
monstration took  place.  A’ou  will  see  from  this  that  your  former 
account  is  not  just.  .Shields  was  neglected  in  no  way  ; his  party 
was  long  out  of  power,  and  his  ability,  I presume,  did  not  lie  in 
buying  and  selling.  He  died,  or  took  ill  (from  the  effects  of  which 
he  died),  whilst  on  a lecturing  tour,  and  sleeps  in  Carrollton,  M. 
I might  add  that  he  was  an  Ulsterman — coming  from  Dungannon 
when  a boy  of  sixteen — and  by  the  force  of  his  own  native  talent, 
courage,  and  integrity,  without  the  aid  of  anyone,  gained  a proud 
position  in  the  history  of  his  adopted  country,  and  thereby  reflected 
credit  on  the  land  from  which  he  sprung. — Yours  truly, 

BERNARD  M'MAHON. 

In  answer  to  B.B.B.’s  objection  to  our  publication  of  Mr.  James 
Connolly’s  articles,  we  would  draw  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  merely  opened  up  the  question  for  discussion.  The  body  in 
Dublin  of  which  Mr.  C.  is  the  guiding  spirit  is  educational,  not 
anarchial  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  Their  first  publication  con- 
sisted of  reprints  of  Finton  Lalor’s  most  stirring  articles,  contri- 
buted to  John  Martin’s  paper,  “ The  Felon.”  We  refer  B.  B.  B. 
to  a recent  article  in  the  “ Irish  Republic,”  over  the  signature  T. 
J.  O’Brien,  in  which  he  will  see  more  about  the  body  in  question. 
We  distinctly  differed  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  Mr.  Con- 
nolly’s last  paper,  and  said  so. 

We  offer  our  thanks  to  the  editors  of  “ Southern  Cross”  (Buenos 
Ayres),  “Democracy”  (New  York),  “Sun”  (New  York),  and 
“ Irish  Republic,”  for  their  favourable  notices  of  the  “ Shan  Van 
Vocht,”  also  to  the  reverend  correspondent  in  Dallas,  Texas,  who 
so  kindly  sends  us  copies  of  the  interesting  papers  published  in  his 
locality. 


The  “ Ohio  Pilot  ” (Columbus,  Ohio)  is  doing  good  service  to 
“ Nationality  ” by  publishing  short  lives  of  our  most  notable  and 
patriotic  Irishmen. 


THE  IRISH  REPUBLIC 

Reports  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Centenary  Committee  of 
America  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Wolfe  Tone  Monument  Fund  in 
the  States.  Ninety-eight  Clubs  in  Ireland  should  subscribe  and 
keep  in  touch  with  the  movement  across  the  Atlantic.  Editor,  C. 
O’Connor  M’Loughlin.  Managing  Director,  Wm.  Lyman.  Four 
shillings  half  yearly,  from  the  Office, 

POTTER  BUILDINGS,  New  York  City. 
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Our  “ National  ” Journals  and  the  Visit 
of  the  Representatives  of  the 
English  Throne. 


HE  “ loyal  minority  ” in  Ireland  have  at  last  been 
favoured  with  a visit  from  a member  of  the  Royal 
Family.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  attitude  of 
some  of  our  so-called  “National”  journals  with  reference 
to  this  visit.  Their  tone  is  almostj  if  not  altogether,  one 
of  apology  that  the  Irish  people  cannot  throw  up  their 
hats  ini  the  air  because  one  so  lofty  has  deigned  tO'  visit 
our  shores.  The  journals  say  that  the  Irish  people  cannot 
rejoice  because  the  British  Parliament  has  refused  to  give 
us  Home  Rule,  and  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  if  a 
Home  Rule  Bill  were  passed  we  should  then  become  pat- 
terns of  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  leading  article  in  the  “‘Freeman’s  Journal” 
of  the  1 8th  August; — “There  is  no  ill-feeling  to  the  Queen 
or  Royal  Family  in  Ireland.  Irish  people  are  willing  to 
accept  the  monarchy  provided  that  National  Self-Govern- 
ment is  conceded.”  In  the  issue  of  the  following  day  we  also 
find  in  the  leading  article  on  the  “Royal  Visit”: — “Until 
the  Castle  is  abolished  in  Ireland  and  the  Parliament  re- 
stored, the  warm  popular  loyalty,  which  on  great  occasions 
sets  all  England  in  a flame  of  enthusiasm  is  a thing  mr- 
possible  in  Ireland.” 

In  the  first  place,  I would  ask,  who  authorised  the  per- 
son responsible  for  these  articles  to  declare  so  positively 
that  the  “ Irish  people  are  willmg  to  accept  the  monarchy 
provided  National  Self-Gove^^nt  is  conceded.”  On 
reading  these  words  my  eye  wandered  to  the 

top  of  the  column  in  which  it  appeared.  What  do  you 
think  met  my  gaze  there?  The  three  words,  “Ireland  a 
Nation.”  I read  no  further,  but  stopped  to  think.  Is  this, 
then,  I thought,  the  nationhood  for  which  our  forefathers 
fought  and  bled?  Is  this  the  nationhood  of  my  youthful 
dreams  or  of  my  maturer  hopes?  Oh!  shades  of  Robert 
Emmet!  Was  this  the  nationhood  our  young  hero 
thought  of  as  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  a martyr’s  grave 
and  repeated  those  words  which  are  engraven  on  every  true 
Irish  heart : “ When  my  country  takes  her  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  my  epi- 
taph be  written”  Or,  I ask  again,  was  this  the  nation- 
hood for  which  Wolfe  Tone  and  Lord  Edward  laboured 
and  died?  From  the  grave  of  the  unwritten  epitaph,  from 
the  lonely  churchyard  of  Bodenstown,  from  the  silent  grave 
in  St.  Werburgh’s  the  answer  comes  back.  No,  it  says, 
this  was  not  the  nationhood,  this  was  not  the  object  for 
which  our  young  lives  were  sacrificed ; it  was  for  something 
nobler  and  higher — to  break  once  and  for  ever  the  chains 
which  bind  us  and  to  lift  our  country  from  the  position  of 
either  a province  or  a colony,  and  to  make  her  a nation  un- 
trammelled and  free — not  in  name,  but  in  fact. 

By  what  right,  then,  I ask  once  more,  do  the  editors  of 
these  journals  cast  aside  these  doctrines  in  the  name  of  the 


Irish  people?  On  what  grounds  do  they  assume  that, 
should  the  British  Government  pass  a Home  Rule  Bill,  the 
Irish  people  are  going  to  bo\v  and  scrape  before  the  re- 
presentative of  the  English  throne. 

If  the  English  gave  us  a Parliament  of  our  own  to-mor- 
row, would  they  have  repaid  the  debt  they  owe  us?  If 
they  made  us  a nation  to-morrow,  would  they  have  repaid 
the  debt  they  owe  us  ? 

Can  they  give  back  the  banished  sons  and  daughters 
of  our  country  whose  bones  bleach  in  distant  lands  ? Can 
they  restore  happiness  to  the  many  wretched  households 
within  our  island?  No — ^these  and  a hundred  other  things 
they  cannot  do. 

Neither  the  English  people  nor  the  English  Royal  Fa- 
mily have  done  anything  to  earn  our  gratitude,  which  is  all 
we  can  give — ^we  can  never  promise  them  loyalty. 

Neither  the  Unionists  nor  our  “National”  journalists 
seem  to  see  the  object  of  this  visit.  Do  they  forget  the 
verdict  of  the  Financial  Relations  Commission?  Do  they 
forget  that  the  refusal  of  the  Government  tO'  carr)"  out  the 
provisions  of  that  verdict  estranged  a large  number  of  the 
Unionists?  Can  they  not  see  that  this  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a diplomatic  move  to  win  back  these  Union- 
ists to  their  old  adherence  to  British  rule.  It  perhaps  means 
a little  more.  Perhaps  this  military  pageant  is  intended  to 
show  the  Irish  people  how  strong  their  oppressors  are,  and 
how  vain  our  thoughts  of  freedom.  But  the  Irish  people 
remember  that  Carthage  and  Rome  were  also  once  power- 
ful, and  they  know  that  in  the  case  of  England  history  will 
repeat  itself.  We  wait. 

But  in  the  meantime,  I would  say : Irishmen,  show  these 
vaunting  journalists  that  you  know  what  Irish  Nationality 
means.  Do  not  disgrace  the  memory  of  those  who  went 
before  you.  And  whew  next  year  you  celebrate  the  memory 
of  the  brave  men  who-'died  for  Ireland,  be  sure  that  you  are 
also'  true  to  their  principles.  Aileach. 

Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 
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The  Death  of  Leury. 

A Legend  of  Tyrone. 

ITHIN  the  precincts  of  the  Episcopal  demesne  of 
Clogher,”  says  an  anonymous  writer  in  Hayes’ 
“ Ballads  of  Ireland,”  “ stands  an  earthen  mound 
called  Mullagh-Rath,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
those  of  Tara  and  Emania.  Local  tradition  points  to  it  as 
once  the  residence  of  an  Irish  monarch  who,  as  history 
records,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Ireland  when  St.  Patrick 
began  his  mission  (see  Moore’s  Ireland,  vol.  i.),  and  whose 
fate  is  recorded  in  the  following  legend,  the  memory^  of  which 
is  imperishably  preserved  in  the  names  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  townlands.  The  harbour  of  Dunleary  (Dun- 
Laoghaire,  Anglice — the  fortress  of  Leary),  near  Dublin,  is 
said  to  have  had  its  name  from  that  monarch.  Clogher 
(Cloch-oir,  Anglice — the  Golden  Stone)  took  its  appellation 
from  a stone  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  from  which  an 
idol  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  called  Kerman,  or  Hermand  Kel- 
stack,  delivered  oracular  responses  to  his  worshippers  in 
the  days  of  heathenism  (O’Flaherty’s  Ogygia,  vol.  ii.)  The 
Closach  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  district,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  the  city  of  Clogher.  Tulnafoil  signifies  ‘the 
ground  of  the  tom  flesh.’  The  grave  of  King  Laoghaire  ’S 
still  shown  in  the  townland  of  Kilnaheery,  which  derives  its 
name  from  it.  Its  site,  however,  is  now  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  surrounding  fields.” 

This  writer  gives  the  legend  of  how  King  Leury  met  his 
death  in  the  old  English  ballad  style.  He  fortifies  himself 
with  obsolete  spelling;  but  the  ballad  is  only  an  imitation 
after  allj  and  anyone  can  see  it  is  as  modem  as  one  of 
Chatterton’s  forgeries.  It  is,  however,  far  too  long  to  quote 
here,  and  his  version  of  the  legend  and  the  fireside  one 
slightly  differs.  St.  Patrick  wished  to  bring  about  the  con- 
version of  King  Leury,  but  the  stout  old  Pagan  hated  the 
name  of  the  saint  as  much  as  an  ignorant  Orangeman  would 
hate  the  name  of  the  Pope.  One  morning  the  king  assem- 
bled his  chiefs  and  gallow-glasses  for  a hunting  expedition 
through  the  ancient  woods  of  Cloghej.  The  morning  was 
fine,  and  the  hounds  were  ready  to  be  unleashed,  while  the 
hunting  horn  woke  the  echoes  in  distant  Altadhawin.  Sud- 
denly an  aged  and  venerable  man  made  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  king  and  his  merry'men.  He  appealed  to  the  king 
to  give  up  the  worship  of  the  pagan  idol,  Kerman  Kelstack, 
and  worship  instead  the  one,  true  Almighty  God  and  repent 
■of  his  sins.  King  Leury,  instead  of  being  moved  at  the 
saint’s  words,  only  grew'  furious,  and  grasped  his  sw'ord. 
Checking  himself  haughtily,  he  said,  “ It  were  a shame  that 
I should  shed  this  caitiff’s  blood,  but  w'e  will  have  a chase 
and  a right  merry  one.’-  He  whistled  shrill  three  times,  and 
his  fierce  wolf  dogs.  Bran,  Luath  (a  namesake  of  Ossian’s 
dog),  Buscar,  and  Ban,  bounded  to  his  side.  “The  death 
thou  hast  prepared  for  me,”  said  St.  Patrick,  “ that  death 
thou  shalt  surely  die.”  The  king  cheered  on  his  faithful 


hounds ; but  instead  of  tearing  the  saint  to  pieces,  as  -he 
expected,  they  crouched  at  his  feet  and  fawned  upon  him. 
St.  Patrick  sleeked  the  hair  of  the  fierce  animals,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  lo!  the  hair  turned  upon  the  dogs,  in 
which  position  it  has  remained  on  all  dogs  from  that  day  to 
this,  and  they  turned  on  their  master.  A fearful  and  awful 
chase  now  commenced.  The  tables  were  not  more  effectu- 
allv  turned  in  Burger’s  “ Demon  Yager.”  The  Irish  sen- 
nachies  are  far  more  accurate  than  the  German  story-tellers, 
for  every  turn  and  twist  of  the  chase  is  marked  as  correct  as 
if  milestones  were  set  up. 

On,  on  hee  stretched — hys  lippes  were  parched 
And  he  breathed  heavilie, 

And  on  hys  haggard  forehedde  stood 
Bigge  droppes  of  agonie. 

But  still  ye  sleuth-hounds  on  hys  tracke 
Come  howling  keene  behinde. 

And  still  whenne  he  slacked  his  frantique  speed 
Their  crye  rose  on  ye  winde. 

As  he  rushed  up  the  hill  the  king  lost  one  of  his  deer- 
hide  brogues,  and  the  place  is  called  Eskernabrogue,  in 
memory  of  this  small  but  fatal  event.  Wearied  and  ex- 
hausted, he  gained  a place  now  called  Cormore.  The  bal- 
lad vividly  describes  the  close  of  the  chase : — 

Now,  Leury,  now  thy  strength  exerte 
And  everie  muscle  plye ; 

- O,  couldst  thou  reach  thy  huntynge  lodge 
Of  distant  Donogh-an-Igh  ! 

Alas ! thou  ne’ere  shalte  reach  thy  halle — 

In  vain  ye  feaste  is  spredde ; 

To-night  ye  Seanachie  shall  mourne 
Hys  chief e and  master  dead. 

Ye  opening  packe  gain  grounde  apace, 

And  now,  o’erspent  with  toyle. 

Ye  ill-starred  kyng  they  overtake 
In  bloude-stained  Tul-na-foil. 

But  who  shall  telle  hys  frantique  mien 
And  cry  of  agonie  ; 

When  Luath,  foremoste,  gripped  hys  throate 
And  brought  hym  to  hys  knee. 

Deep  in  his  quiv-ryng  flankes  they  fixe, 

Hys  lyfe  bloude  now  flows  faste ; 

Ye  fearfull  chase  at  length  is  o’er — 

Hee  shrieking  breathes  hys  laste. 

In  Kill-na-hury  now  he  sleeps, 

Hys  is  a lowlie  grave ; 

May  Heaven  in  mercy  from  such  ende 
Eche  errying  synner  save  ! 

King  Leury,  like  Actaeon,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
dogs,  and  there  is  a slight  resemblance  between  the  two 
stories.  Who  the  author  of  the  above  ballad  was  I am  un- 
able to  ascertain.  It  is  given  in  Haye’s  “Ballads  of  Ire- 
land,” without  even  a now  de  'plumt.  A very  interesting 
series  of  papers  on  Clogher  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  a 
writer  signing  himself  “ Clogher-Na-Righ,”  appeared  many 
years  ago  in  the  “ Northern  Star,”  a paper  ably  edited  bv 
the  lamented  A.  J.  M'Kenna,  Belfast,  and  I have  some 
reason  to  think  it  was  taken  from  this  source.  William 
Carleton  and  the  late  Rose  Kavanagh  have  lovingly  and 
.graphically  described  this  interesting  neighbourhood  in  their 
novels  and  sketches.  The  great  Archbishop  Hughes,  of 
New  York,  was  also  a native  of  this  locality.  Isidore. 
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A 5ong  for  the  Centenary. 


(^Vritten  to  commemorate  the  re-awakening  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Nation.) 


Roll  on,  O river,  clear  and  wide. 

Amidst  the  golden  valley  ; 

Roll  on  to  meet  the  rising  tide 
Beneath  thy  birch  and  sally. 

And  gather  in  the  waters  fleet 
Of  the  white  far-falling  fountains. 

And  bathe  the  everlasting  feet 

Of  the  haughty-crested  mountains  ! 

Ye  leafy  monarchs  of  the  glen. 

Resound  amid  your  slumbers 
Like  the  tread  of  forward-marching  men 
Like  the  tramp  of  countless  numbers. 

The  elm  and  ash  and  alder  trees 
Are  by  the  beam  uplighted. 

And  shine  like  banners  in  the  breeze. 

Or  the  flags  of  hosts  united  ! 

Ye  torrents,  quiver  madly  down 
And  fill  the  gorge  with  thunder. 

And  hurl  your  waters,  yellow-brown. 

On  the  rocks  resounding  under  ; 

And  hurry  on  away,  afar. 

While  the  winds  come  halting  after. 

On  ! on  ! to  greet  the  morning  star 
I With  the  sound  of  a nation’s  laughter  ! 

Ye  wild  winds,  shake  the  bending  ears 
In  the  fields,  grown  ripe  and  golden, 

Like  the  golden  yield  of  these  latter  years 
Sown  deep  in  the  ages  olden. 

And  twist  the  cottage  smoke  about 
While  the  cottar’s  heart  is  glowing. 

And  roar  aloud  like  the  rousing  shout 
Of  men  to  glory  going  ! 

Ye  clouded  skies,  renew  your  smiles 
O’er  farm,  and  croj),  and  meadow. 

Till  in  the  lakes  the  little  isles 

Gleam,  gem-like,  from  the  shadow. 

Let  Erin  rouse  her  heart  again. 

Her  marble  brow- raise  glorious; 

Go  forth  ! go  forth  ! my  countrymen. 

And  come  again  victorious  ! 

Thomas  E.  Mayne. 


The  Ideal  of  Thomas  Davis. 


Oh  ! brave  young  men,  my  love,  my  pride,  my  promise, 
’Tis'  on  you  my  hopes  are  set. 

In  manliness,  in  kindliness,  and  justice. 

To  make  Ireland  a Nation  yet. 

Self-respecting,  self-relying,  self-advancing. 

In  union  or  in  severance,  free  and  strong ; 

And  if  God  grant  this,  then,  under  God,  to  Thomas  Davis 
Let  the  greater  praise  belong. 


n T is  now  more  than  half  a centur}'  ago-  since  Thomas 
A Davis  died  with  tragic  suddenness  in  the  prime  of 
M manly  health  and  vigour,  and  whilst  his  genius  was 
yet  maturing.  He  was  not  a great  poet,  though  he 
has  written  some  deathless  lines ; he  was  not  a 
learned  historian,  but  rather  an  earnest  student  of 
history.  He  wsa  scarcely  known  as  an  orator,  and 

never  displayed  his  talents  in  the  arena  of  Parlia- 
mentary debate,  nor  yet  did  he  e^'er,  like  Wolfe 
Tone,  Stephens,  and  their  lieutenants,  handle  the  dan- 
gerous and  intricate  reins  of  secret  revolutionary  organisa- 
tion ; he  never  had  the  proud  privilege  of  suffering  im- 
prisonment or  exile  for  his  country’s  sake ; his  faith  was 
not  tested  and  proven  by  the  awful  and  glorious  ordeal  of 
a martyr  death,  and  yet,  should  it  be  asked  what  Irishman 
has  accomplished  most  to  influence  the  course  of  Ireland’s 
destiny  in  this  century,  the  vast  majority  of  thinking  Irish- 
men would  answer  you  without  hesitation — Thomas  Davis. 
And  why  is  this  ? How  is  it  that  they  so  revere  and  hon- 
our the  memory  of  one  who  for  a few  short  years  moved 
so  modestly  and  quietly  in  the  backgroujid,  whilst  the 
actors  in  the  great  Repeal  drama  crowded  the  stage  and  won 
loud  plaudits  from,  the  multitude.  He  was  a simple,  ear- 
nest patriot  who  loved  Ireland,  devoting  to  her  service  all 
his  talents,  without  thought  of  fame  and  fortune  or  even 
domestic  happiness  for  himself ; but  in  this,  thank  God, 
he  was  not  so  singular  that  he  should  therefore  stand  out 
a unique  figure  in  his  generation.  He  was  but  one  in  a 
group  of  earnest  workers  distinguished  by  similar  good 
qualities,  and  some  of  them  possessing  more  brilliant  ta- 
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lents.  Why,  then,  to  Thomas  Davis  should  tlie  greater 
praise  belong?  What  has  he  done  that  Ireland  should  hal- 
low his  name  amongst  those  of  the  heroes  and  martyrs  best 
beloved  of  all  ? * 

It  was  for  this — and  my  answer  is  capable  of  an  appli- 
cation to  the  events  of  the  present  day,  which  I leave  the 
reader  to  make.  He  grew  up  at  a time  when  the  spirit  of 
true  patriotifwn  had  been  extinguished  in  the  dust.  No 
man  spake  of  freedom  any  more  since  the  life-blood  of  Em- 
met stained  the  scaffold.  Those  to'  who'm  fell  the  leader- 
ship of  our  race  banned  »«11  talk  of  freedom,  and  pledged 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  the  English  Crown  if  the  Catho- 
lics were  no  longer  oppressed.  That  “ liberation”  came,  and 
then  they  proclaimed  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  re-open 
the  old  House  in  College  Green  and  Ireland’s  hopes  and 
aspirations  would  be  completely  satisfied. 

In  the  midst  of  this  clamour  for  repeal  and  refoiTn 
Thomas  Davis  came  and  directed  it  from  the  House  in 
College  Green  to  the  grave  at  Bodenstown.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  cause  for  which  “ Lord  Edward  fell  and  Wolfe 
Tone  sunk  serene.”  He  spoke  to  the  young  men  of  Ire- 
land of  a higher  ideal,  and  by  his  example  and  inspiration 
he  wakened  to  a sense  of  duty  a little  band  of  writers, 
thinkers,  workers,  who,  after  his  death,  followed  faithfully 
the  path  to  which  he  led  them. 

Ireland  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  self-surrender— a 
calamity  blacker  far  than  Legislative  Union  forced  upon 
her  by  force  and  bribery.  Thomas  Davis  did  more  than 
any  man  of  his  time  to  prevent  this.  Hear  the  testimony  of 
John  Mitchel  to  the  influence  Davis  had  on  himself  and 
others — 

On  the  i6th  of  September,  1845,  Thomas  Davis  died,  and  the 
cause  of  Ireland’s  independence  lost  its  verj'  heart  and  soul.  To 
the  personal  influence  of  Davis,  to  the  grandeur  of  his  aims,  to 
his  noble  tolerance,  to  his  impassioned  zeal,,  and  the  loving  trust 
wliich  all  generous  natures  were  constrained  to  put  in  him,  the 
-Association  was  indebted  not  for  O’Brien  only,  but  for  Dillon, 
MacNevin,  Meagher,  O’Gorman,  Martin  Keilly,  and  to  the  same 
influence  they  were  indebted  for  their  fate;  pining  captivity,  long 
e.xile,  death  in  mad-houses,  or  foreign  graves.  Yes,  to  them  and 
hundreds  more  he  was,  indeed,  a fate,  and  there  is  not  one  amongst 
them  alive  but  blesses  the  memory  of  the  friend  who  first  filled  their 
souls  with  the  passion  of  a great  ambition  and  a lofty  purpose. 

One  day  some  son  of  Erin  will  be  honoured  and  loved  as 
having  saved^and  freed  his  country ; then  let  it  be  told  of 
Thomas  Davis  that  from  the  irretrievable  dishonour  of  .self- 
e.xtinction 

HE  SAVED  HIS  COUNTRY’S  CAUSE. 


P H A RS  A LA. 

By  J.  A.  O’.SuLLiVAN. 

Sunday,  April  25th,  the  day  after  the  evac- 
uation of  Laris.sa,  and  the  third  day  of  the 
retreat  frcrm  Mahti  on  the  Greco-Turkish 
frontier,  the  Philhellenic  Legion  arrived  at 
the  town  of  Pharsala.  We  were  quartered 
for  the  day  in  some  empty  houses — the  town 
was  almost  wholly  deserted  upon  our  arrival  there — and  on 
the  following  morning  we  were  moved  out  to  the  railway 
station,  two  miles  nearer  Larisso,  about  half  a mile  in 
front  of  which  runs  the  river  Pharsalite,  the  ancient  Eni- 
peus. 

The  modern  town  of  Pharsala  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Xarthacium,  and  on  the  rocky  heights  above  are  still  to  be 
seen  portions  of  the  Akropolis  and  walls  of  old  Pharsalus. 
i'ive  miles  beyond  the  Enipeus  lies  a low  range  of  hills, 
which,  with  Narthacium  on  the  south,  encloses  the  plain  of 
Pharsala. 

It  was  in  that  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies  between 
Pharsala  and  the  Enipeus  that  Caesar,  in  B.C.  48,  van- 
quished Pompey  and  the  gilded  youth  of  Rome  who  had 
flocked  to  his  standard.  Through  the  pass,  on  the  left  of 
yonder  hills,  had  Pompey  ridden  on  the  night  after  the 
battle  to  Larissa;  from  thence  he  rode  across  the  Great 
Plain  of  Thessaly,  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  to  .Salonica, 
where  he  took  ship  for  Pigypt. 

It  was  in  this  historic  region  then,  full  as  it  was  of  war- 
inspiring  meiHories,  that  we  found  ourselves,  after  a forced 
march  of  thirty  miles;  and  no  more  fitting  place  could  have 
been  selected,  to  fight  once  again,  the  battle  of  the  Hellenes 
against  the  invader.  We  remained  here  for  five  days,  and 
though  we  noted  the  absence  of  such  luxuries  as  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  salt,  we  maintained  our  health  and  spirits  pretty 
well  on  mutton  and  dry  bread.  I'resh  water  we  had  in 
plenty,  and  we  had  learned  by  this  time  to  esteem  it  a very 
desirable  potion,  anl  one  quite  equal  to,  if  not  suijerior 
than,  those  stronger  beverages  which  it  was  not  ijossible  for 
us  now  to  obtain. 

The  nights  were  vety  cold  at  this  time,  but  we  made  up 
for  the  absence  of  natural  warmth  by  lighting  great  camp 
. fires,  around  which  we  usually  sat  for  a few  hours  before 
seeking  repose,  regaling  ourselves,  and  the  Greek  troops 
near  us,  with  vocal  selections  such  as  would  have  aroused 
the  greeiireyed  monster  in  Sims  Reeves  or  Ben  Davies  could 
they  have  heard  us.  I wonder  if  that  were  the  first  time 
that  the  strains  of  “ The  Boys  of'  Wexford  ” and  “ The 
Wearin’  0’  the  Green”  rang  out  by  old  Narthacium! 

Say,  ye  gods ! what  would  ha\  e been  the  emotions  of  old 
Medius  of  Laris.sa  and  fierce  Jason  of  Pherse  could  they 
have  heard  the  echo  of  these  stirring  hymns  as  they  were 
wafted  across  the  silver)"  Enipeus  on  those  cold  May  nights 
.in  Thessaly? 

Medius  and  Jason  had  been  j)lagues  to  the  sturdy  citi- 
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zens  of  Pharsalus  in  the  olden  times,  but  that  ancient  city 
was  now  threatened  by  a foe  more  fierce  in  battle,  more  mer- 
ciless in  victory,  than  had  ever  been  the  tyrant  of  Larissa, 
or  the  ambitious  ruler  of  Pherse. 

For  five  days  we  occupied  this  position,  hearing  no  news 
from  the  outside  world ; occasionally  some  volunteer,  who 
had  been  to  Volo  on  leave,  would  return  with  startling  tales 
of  Turkish  attacks  and  defeats  at  Velestino,  but  as  we  gene- 
rally heard  the  same  story  told  in  a dozen  different  forms, 
we  placed  little  reliance  on  these  narratives.  It  certainly 
is  a fact,  though,  that  every  day,  for  six  days,  Smolenki’s 
trenches  at  Velestino  w'ere  assaulted  by  Turks  in  superior 
numbers,  and  each  attack  was  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss  on  Edhem’s  side. 

On  April  30th,  the  Legion  was  moved  out  to  the  village 
of  Driskloie,  which  lies  eight  miles  on  the  west  front  of 
Pharsala,  beyond  the  low  range  of  hills  aci'oss  the  plain. 
In  addition  to  the  Legion  the  place  w'as  occupied  by  800 
Evzones — the  eth  Battalion — and  between  this  force  and 
the  Turkish  army  there  w'as  nothing'  save  fifteen  miles  of 
undulating  plain,  mainly  pasture  land,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  a goldeia  patch  of  com,  and  isolated  groups  of 
trees. 

It  had  become  a custom  with  the  captain  of  our  section, 
during  our  stay  here,  to  take  us  out  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning  on  little  skirmishing  expeditions,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  practice,  the  morning  of  May  5th  saw' 
the  efficient  men  of  the  section,  only  eighteeir  in  number, 
marching  out  from  Driskloie  and  bearing  away  towards  the 
right.  When  we  had  covered  some  eight  miles  of  country  we 
found  ourselves  about  half  a mile  in  front  of  the  range  of 
hills  mentioned  above,  and  lying  dowar  in  the  long  grass, 
which  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  wdiere  we  were, 
we  surv'eyed  the  country  before  us  with  interest.  Before 
many  minutes  the  captain,  who  had  been  using  his  field- 
glasses,  cried  out  that  he  saw'  dark  bodies  in  motion,  indi- 
cating to  us  the  position  in,  w’hich  they  were,  and  close  ob- 
servation revealed  to  us  that  the  dark  patches,  which  we 
had  mistaken  for  groups  of  trees,  w'ere  in  reality  large 
bodies  of  Turkish  troops..  By  and  bye,  as  the  dark  lines 
drew'  nearer,  a red  shading  betrayed  the  fact  that  they  w'ore 
the  traditional  Turkish  fez,  and  then  we  could  see  the  glint- 
ing of  the  sun  upon  their  rifle  barrels.  They  w'ere  advanc- 
ing in  three  divisions ; one  bearing  aw'ay  to  our  right ; an- 
other, the  centre,  coming  half-left  in  our  direction ; and  the 
third  was  apparently  making  for  the  road  to  Driskloie.  V"e 
watched  them  interestedly  for  some  time,  and  then  Cap- 
tain Birch  bethought  him  cf  returning  to  Driskeloie  to  w'arn 
tain  Birch  bethought  him  of  returning  to  Driskloie  to  w'arn 
horror,  on  looking  tow'ards  the  Driskloie  road,  w'e  dis- 
covered that  the  left  dh  ision  of  the  enemy  had  already  got 
between  us  and  the  village. 

Now  here  was  a pretty  state  of  things!  What  were  we 
to  do? 

Eighteen  of  us  were  scarcely  a match  for  the  W'hole 
Turkish  army,  and  though  we  revelled  in  the  idea  of  having 


a good  fight,  we  had  no  desire  to  be  made  mince-meat  of.. 
We  looked  to  the  rear  and  saw  four  men  in  Evzone  uni- 
form coming  towards  us,  with  their  rifles  at  the  present. 
An  Anglo-Greek  who  W'as  in  our  company  shouted  out  some- 
thing in  Greek,  the  only  w'ord  I recognised  being  “ Phil- 
hellene.”  He  and  the  captain  advanced  to  meet  the  Ev- 
zones, and  a short  parley  ensued.  The  Evzones  said  they 
had  been  made  aware  of  the  Turkish  advance  by  scouts, 
and  there  were  about  800  of  them  in  the  hills  above.  This 
was  comforting  to  us,  for  now  we  felt  that  we  should  at  least 
have  company  if  there  was  to  be  a massacre.  We  watched 
the  advancing  Turks  for  a while  longer,  and  only  removed 
from  our  position  when  three  Turkish  shells,  one  after  an- 
other, dropped  and  exploded  about  twenty  yards  in  front 
of  us. 

The  captain  then  decided  that  discretion  was  the  better 
part  to  play,  and  he  marched  us  across  the  grass  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  up  the  side  of  which  we  scrambled,  to  find,  on 
reaching  the  summit,  tliat  the  Evzones  were  Ipng  flat  on 
the  ground  while,  with  their  rifles  ready  loaded,  they 
watched  the  advance  of  the  Ottomans  like  cats  waitmg  to 
pounce  on  unsuspecting  mice. 

We  were  ordered  into  line  with  these  rugged  moun- 
taineers, and  even  there  I could  not  avoid  remarking  the 
different  types  of  men  that  were  grouped  together  in  their 
battalion.  Here  were  men  whose  dark  flashing  eyes,  olive 
skin,  and  sharp  features  betokened  the  true  Greek;  others- 
there  were  with  full  faces  and  rosy  cheeks,  whose  bright 
blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair  betrayed  their  Albanian  origin. 
There  were  others  with  keen  grey  eyes  and  dark  brown 
hair  who  might  have  come  from  Tipperary,  but  their  lan- 
guage told  that  they  were  of  the  colony  of  Wallachs  which 
has  been  settled  m Thessaly  for  the  past  hundred  years.. 
All  these  Thessalian  Highlanders  could  speak  fluently  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Turkey  in  addition  to  their  racial 
tongues. 

We  had  thought  upon  our  arrival  here  that  we  were 
alone  with  the  Evzones,  but  a loud,  sharp,  “Bang!”'  over 
on  the  right  informed  us  that  we  were  being  supported  by 
a mountain  gun. 

We  had  a splendid  view  of  the  plain  from  our  elevated 
position,  and  had  ample  time  to  observe  the  formation  of 
Edhem’s  men  as  they  advanced.  The  column  on  the  left 
had  disappeared  from  sight,  and  must  by  this  time  have 
been  very  close  to  Driskloie ; that  on  the  right  was  moving 
towards  Velestino,  whilst  the  centre  division  had  swung 
round  from  their  left  incline,  and  were  now  coming  straight 
at  us.  The  skirmishing  line,  quite  a thousand  strong,, 
came  on  first  in  extended  order,  then  the  fighting  line,  and 
following  the  latter  were  the  support  and  the  reserve.  On 
either  side  of  their  line  were  half-a-dozen  field-pieces  which 
seemed  to  keep  up  with  the  skirmishers,  and  every'  now  and 
then  they  took  up  position  to  fire  a few  rounds  at  us. 

We  watched  them  with  eagerness,  nor  heeded  the  stonn 
of  bullets  that  rained  about  us.  Suddenly  we  heard  a 
sharp  cracking  on  our  left,  a wild  cheer,  and  we’ saw  the 
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Evzones  in  that  jx)sition  reloading  for  another  volley. 

Then  our  turn  came ! 

“ Now,  boys,  )T>u  can’t  say  you  were  never  in  action,” 
said  Birch.  “ Sight  at  twelve  hundred  yards !” 

“ Ready ! Present ! Fire !”  And  like  an  automatic  ma- 
chine every  man  obeyed  the  order,  and  eighteen  ounces  of 
lead  sped  from  the  hilltop  to  find  eighteen  billets  in  the 
Turkish  lines — or  in  the  long  grass. 

The  gun  on  our  left  had  ceased  firing.  T turned  my 
head  around,  and  beyond  the  .seven  or  eight  hills  which  com- 
prised the  range,  I could  see  the  plain  of  Pharsala,  and 
half-way  across  it  a little  cloud  of  dust  was  discernible. 
The  gun  had  been  ordered  back  to  the  towm,  and  8i8  men 
were  left  alone  in  the  hills  to  hold  in  check  the  centre  divi- 
sion of  Edhem’s  army,  which  numbered  some  20,000  men. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  lament  the  incapacity  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Every  faculty  a man  possessed  was 
strained  to  its  uttermost  in  the  huge  contest  before  us. 
And  without  egotism  I can  say  that  no  man  flinched — and 
most  of  us  had  never  before  come  face  to  face  with  an 
enemy  as  we  had  now.  We  had  commenced  fighting  at 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning;  we  had  nothing  to  eat  all 
day;  and  though  the  combat  lasted  till  nearly  seven  in  the 
evening,  no  man  thought  of  food.  Water  we  had  found  in 
the  hills,  and  we  had  deemed  it  sufficient  for  our  needs. 

We  retired  slowly,  fighting  the  enemy  hill  by  hill,  and 
though  many  a brave  fellow  was  laid  low  the  Turkish  losses 
were  large,  far  out  of  proportion  with  ours.  Their  shell 
fire,  though  somewhat  disconcerting  at  times,  did  no  actual 
damage  in  our  ranks.  It  was  only  the  Martini  we  feared. 

At  two  o’clock  we  were  joined  by  the  other  companies  of 
the  Philhellenic  Legion,  and  with  our  strength  now  in- 
creased to  something  over  a thousand  we  began  to  fight 
very  stubbornly.  At  no  other  time  in  my  life  have  I felt 
the  cosmopolitan  spirit  strong  within  me,  but  who  could 
maintain  his  racial  prejudices  under  these  circumstances? 
Here  were  men  of  all  nations,  fighting  for  a weak  cause, 
and  every  man  fought  as  though  that  cause  were  his  very 
own.  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  and 
Slavs,  all  fought  like  lions  that  day — and  the  Irishmen, 
too ! 

And  the  natives ! While  the  9th  Battalion  of  Evzones 
remains,  let  no  man  tell  me  that  Greeks  are  cowards. 

But  bravery  counts  as  nothing  against  ovenvhelming  num- 
bers— and  Martinis.  Back,  back,  back  we  had  to  go, 
though  every  man’s  spirit  rebelled.  But  our  faces  were 
to  the  foe! 

At  last!  One  more  hill  and  we  shall  be  in  the  plain. 
This  hill  was  broken  by  a narrow  pass.  In  the  plain,  in 
front  of  the  pass,  was  a village.  Our  company  sought 
cover  there.  The  others  ranged  themselves  on  either  side 
of  the  pass.  Suddenly  some  two  hundred  Turks  came 
dashing  through  the  narrow  way.  Bang ! Bang ! Bang ! 
It  was  a fierce  fusilade,  and  every  man  of  us  shrieked  with 
vengeful  joy.  Those  Ottomans  who  had  not  fallen  rushed 
about  hither  and  thither,  like  rats  in  a trap.  But  the 


devil  was  aroused  in  us.  'I'hese  men  gave  no  quarter,  and 
we  would  give  them  none.  Bang!  Bang!  And  two  hun- 
dred prostrate  forms  filled  the  gorge,  many  dead,  and  many 
wounded. 

But  again  the  tables  were  turned.  On  the  brow  of  the 
hill  above  thousands  of  Turks  api)eared.  'I'hey  poured  into 
us  such  volleys  as  we  only  read  of  in  lK)oks.  It  was  a cIo.se 
range,  too — about  two  hundred  yards.  'I’he  fire  thinned 
our  lines,  d'wice  had  Captain  Varatassi  his  horse  .shot 
under  him.  No  wounded  man  could  be  left  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  0.smanli,  and  combatants  were  obliged,  in 
face  of  the  hail  of  bullets,  to  sling  their  rifles  over  their 
shoulders  and  help  their  wounded  comrades  along.  All 
were  now  pouring  into  the  plain.  Whilst  we  were  leaving 
the  village  one  of  our  men,  Jones,  was  shot  throug'.i  the 
knee-caj);  Quillinane  received  a bullet  in  the  ankle;  and 
in  the  plain  a bullet  lodged  in  Captain  Birch’s  thigh. 

I shall  ne\er  forget  the  retreat  across  the  plain.  The 
enemy  had  taken  up  position  on  the  last  hill,  and  shot  and 
shell  were  i^oured  int®  us  thick  and  fast.  Every  man  who 
entered  Pharsala  without  a wound  must  regard  his  escape 
as  miraculous.  As  we  approached  the  town  we  could  see 
thousands  of  men  lying  in  the  trenches  outside  it.  And 
thousands  more  were  within.  At  about  seven  o’clock  we 
came  reeling  in,  and  the  Turks  remained  on  the  hills  across 
the  plain.  Thirty-five  thousand  Greek  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned at  Pharsala,  and  had  only  half  their  number  been 
sent  out  to  support  us  we  could  have  driven  Edhem  and 
his  hordes  back  to  Larissa.  But  Fate  was  against  us. 

We  formed  in  parade  order  in  the  market  square.  A 
bloody,  grimy,  ragged  crew  we  looked.  Varatassi  rode 
along  the  line  and  thanked  us.  We  returned  his  compli- 
mentary address  with  a rousing  cheer. 

Then  the  order  to  present  arms  was  given,  and  Constan- 
tine, Duke  of  Sparta,  Crown  Prince  of  Greece,  rode  by 
with  his  staff.  His  head  was  bowed  on  his  chest;  his  face 
was  ashen  and  haggard  as  that  of  one  sufferiag  extreme 
torture.  This  was  hardly  the  appearance  that  men  ex- 
pected of  the  General  who  was  to  lead  them  to  battle  on 
the  morrow.  As  he  passed  us  the  men  of  the  Legion  pre- 
served a grim  silence;  and  the  ears  of  him  who  was  their 
leader  were  only  greeted  with  jibes  and  jeers  from  the  Greek 
troops  who  were  scattered, about  the  square. 

Ride  on,  then,  Constantine,  and  WTestle  with  thy  das- 
tard spirit.  Coward,  or  traitor,  or  both,  for  such  time  as 
life  remains  with  thee^  Hellas  and  the  world  shall  hold 
thee  up  to  scorn.  When  grim  death  claims  thee  no  eye 
will  be  moistened  with  tears,  and  none  shall  mention  thy 
name  save  in  terms  of  ridicule  and  loathing. 

At  dawn  on  the  following  morning  the  Legion  mustered, 
and  the  roll  was  called.  Many  men  were  missing,  but 
comrades  vowed  that  they  would  be  avenged  to-day.  Every- 
thing seemed  quiet  compared  with  the  previous  day.  No 
other  troops  save  the  Philhellenes  were  visible.  Some- 
thing must  be  wrong,  men  said.  Can  it  be  possible  that — 
\es!  it  was  possible.  It  was  an  accomplished  fact.  Con- 
stantine had  brought  his  army  down  towards  Domokos  dur- 
ing the  night,  mid  the  Philhellenes  had  been  left  in  Phar- 
sala to  follow  in  the  morning  as  rear-guard.  This  almost 

impregnable  position  had  been  forsaken  without  a fight 

save  only  the  affair  of  the  outposts  on  the  previous  day; 
there  had  been  no  general  engagement;  this  was  surely  an 
ea.<-y  victory  for  Edhem. 

Whilst  clambering  over  the  hills  we  discussed  the  situa- 
tion; and  all  were  unanimous  in  asking,  “Is  this  man  an- 
other Bazalne?’” 
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FUNERAL  OF  JOE  GOANE. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  those  amongst  our  Belfast 
readers  who  were  acquainted  with  Joe  Goane  a tolerably 
good  portrait.  The  same  picture  will  appear  on  one  side 
of  the  handsome  card  which  the  committee  engaged  in  ar- 
ranging for  a memorial  to  him  are  about  to  publish.  As 
the  funeral  took  place  whilst  our  paper  was  being  printed, 
we  were  unable  to  obtain  a full  list  of  those  attending  or  of 
the  wreaths.  The  list  of  the  latter,  as  Avell  as  of  the  origi- 
nal portrait,  has  been  given  us  by  Mrs.  Goane,  who^  loses  in 
our  young  friend  and  fellow-worker  a most  dutiful  and 
affectionate  son.  The  funeral  left  his  home,  a little  above 
Carlisle  Circus,  at  two  o’clock,  on  August  2nd,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  Donegal  Street,  Royal  Avenue,  Castle  Place,  and 
Falls  Road  to  Milltowri,  where  the  interment  took  place. 
The  following  were  among  the  mourners: — James 
and  Frank  Goane,  brothers ; Rev.  Father  M'Erlean,  Dr. 
Sireers,  Messrs.  F.  Burns,  D.  Burns,  and  Tinsley  (of'  F. 
& S.  Burns),  Henry  Dobbin,  president  Belfast  ’98  Com- 
mittee; F.  Kearley,  M.  Kearley  (representing  Dock  I.a- 
bourers’  Union),  J.  Keown  (representing  J.  Byrne  & Co.), 
D.  Connolly,  H.  M'Peake,  F.  Short,  O.  Gallagher,  P.  Mur- 
phy, J.  M'Mahon,  J.  M'Grath,  W.  J.  Doherty,  C.  M'Laverty, 
J.  M'Cartney,  Neill  Collins,  M.  M'Fall,  J.  M'Mehan,  E. 
M'Mahon,  J.  Hamilton,  National  Band,  P.  M'llroy  (sec. 
National  Band),  B.  M'Cabe,  P.  MacParland,  P.  Russel,  1’. 
Pinkey,  Agnew,  Davys,  T.  G.  Close,  W.  Baxton,  J.  Brad- 
ley, J.  Rice  (Lisburn),  G.  Rice,  J.  Quigley,  Neill  M'Quaid, 
Pat  Quin,  Jas.  Johnston,  Edward  Cosgrove,  H.  O’Hare,  J. 
O’Hare,  H.  M'NuIty',  J.  Harbison,  Phil  Harbison,  J.  M'Cor- 
mick,  D.  M'Culloch,  P.  Kelly,  W.  J.  Delaney  (J.  J[.  Murphy, 
Cork),  H.  H.  Hanna  (Belfast  Vintners’  Association),  John 
Clarke,  P.  Nugent.  Wreaths  were  sent  by  the  following: — - 
Flis  mother  and  brothers,  Miss  M'lvor,  Banbridge,  grand- 
aunt ; Miss  M'Mahon,  cousin ; Miss  Davey,  Messrs.  F.  & 
D.  Burns,  employers;  his  fellow-workers.  National  Club; 
“ The  Shan  Van  Vocht,”  employees  of  Messrs.  John  Byrne 
& Co.,  Rosemary  Street,  Vintners’  and  Grocers’  Assistants’ 
Association.  Mrs.  Goane  asks  us  to  acknowledge  on  her 
behalf  the  numerous  expressions  of  sympathy  which  have 
reached  her  in  her  sad  bereavement.  A young  friend  of 
her  son’s  who  saw  the  announcement  of  his  death  in  our 
columns,  has  written  to  her  as  follows: — I am  sure  Joe 
would  rather  be  at  home  in  heaven  than  viewing  in  silence 
his  countr}'’s  chains.  If  he  loved  God  half  as  ardently  as 
he  loved  his  mother  and  his  country  (and  I have  no  doubt 
he  did)  he  is  assuredly  now  in  heaven  with  the  angels.” 


Recitation  Page  for  ’98  Clubs. 


We  shall  publish  monthly  a series  of  '98  Ballads,  suitable  for 
recitation  at  meetings  of  Centenary  Committees,  and  trust  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  our  National  poets  in  making  this  series  worthy 
of  the  the  men  and  cause  they  are  written  to  commemorate. 


NORTON  OF  MULTTNAHONE— AN  EPISODE 
OF  ’98. 

HEN  the  news  reached  Tipperary  that  General 
Humbert,  with  a French  army,  had  landed  on  the 
Irish  shore,  preparations  were  made  to  take  the 
field.  A beacon  was  to  have  been  lit  on  Slievenamon  as 
a rallying  signal  for  the  men  of  the  premier  county,  which, 
through  some  inadvertence,  whether  treachery-  or  other- 
wise I cannot  say,  was  delayed  till  the  gallant  Humbert  was 
surrounded  and  forced  to  surrender.  The  men  of  Slieve- 
ardagh  assembled  on  Corrigmoclear,  a peak  of  the  historic 
old  hill ; but,  without  leaders,  and  bowed  down  by  the 
weight  of  evil  tidings,  their  stand  was  of  no  moment.  The* 
“ bloody  yeos  ” .scoured  the  country'  around  in  search  of 
victims  to  satiate  their  cruel  thirst  for  Irish  gore.  The 
pitchcap  and  triangle  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  amongst 
the  many  who'  suffered  at  their  blood-stained  hands  was  a 
hatter  named  Norton,  whose  skull  adorned  a spear  on  the 
battlements  of  Mullinahone  Castle  for  many  long  and  weary- 
years  afterwards.  Should  these  few  accompanying  verses  of 
mine  help  to  snatch  his  memory  from  the  darkening  waters 
of  Lethe  and  keep  it  green  amongst  the  peasant  homes  of 
his  native  Tipperary,  I shall  feel  that  I have  done  some- 
thing. 

Bright  red  shoire  the  sun  that  fair  autumn  evening. 

The  valley  of  Compsey  lay  calmly  at  rest. 

The  sickle , was  idle,  tho’  golden  grain  teeming. 

In  richest  profusion  bent  down  its  ripe  crest, 

Oh,  where  are  the  milkmaids  who  tripped  o’er  die  flowers? 
What  has  silenced  the  songs  they  once  raised  in  the  bowers — 
.Sweet  lays  of  the  days  when  our  Island  was  ours. 

And  the  wassail  bowl  flow’d  in  the  halls  of  the  free? 

Oh,  why  do  the  reapers  speed  on  to  the  mountain, 
Slievenamon  the  historic,  whose  peak  is  ablaze 
With  flames  playing  high  as  if  shot  from  a fountain  ? 

On  what  are  those  maidens  directing  their  gaze? 

In  green  garments  clad  a tall  form  is  wending 
His  way  down  the  vale  where  the  river  is  bending 
Around  yonder  hillock,  his  steps  scarcely  rending 
The  shamrock’s  soft  leaflets — so  lithesome  is  he. 

’Tis  Norton  the  brave ! the  patriot-hearted ! 

Who  hastes  to  the  hills  for  his  country  to  strike ; 

The  sun’s  setting  rays  ere  the  last  beam  departed 
Just  lingered  a moment  to  glance  on  his  pike. 

Oh,  whence  comes  this  wild  wail  so  sad  and  despairing. 

Like  the  Banshee  foretelling  thy  fate,  hapless  Erin? 

’Tis  Norton’s  own  true  love  his  last  farewell  bearing 
To  the  home  and  the  kindred  he’ll  see  never  more. 

Oh,  why  did  you  slumber  so  long,  Tipperary, 

Till  Wexford  and  Wicklow  were  laid  in  their  gore? 

On  Fame’s  tented  fields  you  had  never  been  chary. 

But  always  in  battle  struck  on  to  the  fore. 
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On  Slievcnamon,  then,  vmir  ohl  courage  uiulaunteii, 

You  showed  you  were  ready  to  prove  wliene’er  wanted. 

But  the  maids  of  Slieveard.igh  were  left  lone  to  chant  it. 
And  chorus  the  winds  with  lost  love's  u/fayotie. 

In  the  valley  of  Con\p*.ey  an  old  keep  is  looming — 

Its  crumhling  grav  walls  fast  bespeaking  decay, 

Where  the  sons  of  St.  John*  in  the  far  distant  gloaming 
Looked  out  o’er  that  vale  in  their  chivalrous  day  ; 

What  spectre  is  that  o’er  the  battlements  bending? 

From  its  gaunt,  sightless  orbs  are  weird  shadows  descending. 
Defiance  and  hate  ’neath  its  gory  locks  bending, 

’Tis  the  head  of  poor  Norton  of  Mullinahone  ! 

A Drang.an  Boy. 

* The  old  Castle  of  Mullinahone  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  John. 


Book  Notes. 


The  “ Ulster  Archneological  Journal”  is  giving  excellent  support 
to  the  Irish  langu.age  movement  by  publishing  in  Irish  type  an 
oration  on  the  death  of  Owen,  one  of  the  Clandeboye  O’Neills,  who 
died  in  the  last  century.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  who  copied  it  from 
a NfS.  in  Belfast  Museum,  translates  and  annotates  it.  The  type 
is  that  owned  by  Marcus  Ward,  Limited,  which  was  used  in  our  St. 
Columcille  Gaelic  supplement,  and  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
use  soon  again. 

We  understand  that  Mrs.  M.  T.  Pender  has  in  contemplation 
the  publication  of  her  story,  “ The  Green  Cockade,”  in  book  form. 
It  enjoyed  a wade  popularity  ■^hen  running  as  a serial  in  a Na- 
tional journal,  and  its  issue  in  book  form  would  come  appropriately 
in  the  year  ’98. 

We  have  received  an  oiler  of  substantial  help  from  a good 
Irishman,  who  wants  us  to  publish  biographies  of  the  Ninety-eight 
men  and  other  National  leaders  in  a cheap  and  attractive  form. 
Our  first  booklet,  a sketch  of  the  life  of  Wolfe  Tone,  is  in  prepa- 
ration. 

Songs  for  the  Centenary. — Under  this  title  we  publish  a set  of 
new  ballads  suitable  for  ’98  Club  gatherings,  and  which  can  be 
sung  to  well-known  National  airs  or  simple  ballad  tunes.  “ Wolfe 
Tone  upon  Cavehill,”  “A  .Song  of  Wexford,”  and  “The  Grave  in 
Green  Kildare,”  are  the  titles  of  the  songs,  and  a portrait  of 
Wolfe  Tone  accompanies  them.  They  can  be  had  from  our  office 
at  8d.  ''er  dozen,  post  free ; id.  each  at  the  newsagents. 


EXODUS. 


III. 

T was  Christmastide,  about  ten  years  ago.  I was 
then  serving  “ before  the  mast  ” in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  cruising  in  South  American  waters.  We 
were  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Colonia,  in 
what  English-speaking  people  call  Uruguay.  The 
official  name  of  the  country  is  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uru- 
guay ; that  is  to  say,  the  Republic  east  of  the  (river)  Uruguay ; 
from  which  it  can  be  seen  that  the  name  of  the  country  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  name  of  the  river.  In  colloquial  langu- 
age the  country  is  generally  called  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  the 
newspapers  style  it  the  Oriental  Republic.  The  people  are  never 
called  Uruguayans  in  the  Spanish  language,  except  when  employ- 
ing an  inflated  or  poetical  style ; they  are  called  by  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  and  by  themselves.  Orientals.  Colonia,  the  place 
where  we  lay  at  anchor,  was  originally  founded  by  Portuguese 
pirates,  to  prey  on  Spanish  commerce,  and  remains  of  Portuguese 


forts,  both  on  the  island  in  the  harbour  and  on  the  mainland,  still 
exist.  Its  full  name  is  Colonia  del  Sacramento — the  Colonj^  of 
the  Sacrament — for  Portuguese  pirates  were  religious  in  those  days, 
just  as  the  English  ones  “ spreading  the  Gos])el  ” in  Africa  and 
India  are  at  pre.sent. 

Christmas  Day  is  always  celebrated  in  the  American  navy  by  a 
“ free  gangway  ” for  those  who  prefer  to  spend  the  day  on  land, 
and  by  plenty  of  good  cheer  for  those  who  stay  aboard.  Many 
of  our  men  had  gone  ashore  in  the  morning,  preferring  a “ Siianish” 
dinner,  with  wine,  to  that  provided  by  Uncle  S.im,  from  which 
alcoholic  drinks  were  rigidly  excluded.  Still,  a considerable  num- 
ber, in  addition  to  the  guard,  preferred  to  remain  aboard  until 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  for,  as  I have  already  explained,  Christ- 
mas comes  at  midsummer  in  southern  countries.  Our  captain  had 
also  gone  ashore,  as  well  as  the  gréater  part  of  the  officers.  I 
was  one  of  the  guard,  and  kept  a watch  in  the  afternoon.  At 
about  three  o’clock  p.m.  we  discovered  the  captain  on  the  wharf 
(about  a mile  from  our  anchorage),  wildly  gesticulating.  A boat 
soon  reached  the  wharf  and  brought  him  off.  To  make  a long 
story  short,  the  local  Governor  had  called  upon  the  captain  at  the 
hotel  and  informed  him  that  for  certain  reasons,  whose  recital 
would  lengthen  mv  anecdote  too  much,  he  had  been  summoned 
to  surrender  the  Government  by  certain  local  politicians,  who  gave 
him  two  hours  for  deliberation.  He  had  apidied  by  telegraph  to 
the  National  Government  at  Monte  Video  for  assistance,  but  troops 
at  that  time  could  only  come  by  steamer,  the  railroad  not  being 
finished,  and  consequently  he  could  not  receive  assistance  in  less 
that  twenty-four  hours.  By  that  time  he  would  have  been  de- 
posed, as  he  had  only  a very  limited  police  force  at  his  disposal. 
He  therefore  appealed  to  our  commanding  officer  for  the  assistance 
which  one  friendly  nation  should  give  to  another.  Our  captain 
was  an  enthusiastic  little  Irish-American,  longing  to  distinguish 
himself,  and  he  “embraced  the  opportunity,”  as  newspaper  people 
say.  He  wanted  to  land  “ troops  ” immediately.  The  governor 
sent  off  a messenger  to  delay  him,  as  he  had  a wholesome  fear  of 
the  result  of  calling  in  foreign  troops  to  calm  internal  disturbances. 
Considering  that  our  ship  carried  less  than  three  hundred-  hands 
all  told,  and  that  one-half  of  these  were  ashore  enjoying  them- 
selves, it  appeared  to  some  rather  presumptive  of  the  captain  to 
launch  us  into  a little  war  that  Christmas  night ; but,  as  a country- 
man on  board  remarked,  “ The  captain’s  ‘ Irish  ’ was  up,  an’  the 
divil  couldn’t  houl’  him.”  It  was  finally  arranged  that  no  “troops” 
would  be  landed  until  diplomacy  failed  with  the  candillos  or  re- 
volutionary leaders,  and  that  if  ’the  worst  came,  to  apprise  us  by 
firing  a small  cannon  from  the  roof  of  the  Government  House.  If 
night  fell  before  we  were  required,  a red  light  would  be  shown, 
besides  firing  the  gun. 

Everything  was  got  ready  for  a landing  party,  while  the  Master- 
at-Arms  and  a few  petty  officers  were  sent  ashore  to  hunt  up  all 
“ liberty  men  ” and  bring  them  off.  This  search  party  returned 
before  sundown  with  about  twenty  or  thirty  tipsy  sailors,  who  had 
been  coaxed  aboard  with  promises  of  a “ scrimmage.”  The  greater 
number  could  not  be  reached ; some  had  found  a home  in  the 
back  streets ; some  were  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  wine-bibber  under 
the  vines ; and  the  major  portion,  as  was  to  be  e.xpected,  had, 
after  dinner  at  noon,  mounted  the  uncontrollable  horses  of  the 
country  and  rode  out  into  the  pampa  as  explorers.  Our  sailors, 
for  some  inscrutable  reason,  always  insisted  on  riding  horseback 
in  South  America,  and  as  a horse  is  not  as  manageable  a craft  as 
a boat,  the  steering  was  scarcely  a success ; or,  as  one  of  them  told 
me  afterwards,  they  could  not  be  got  to  answer  the  helm,  and  no 
headway  was  made  “ only  backin’  an’  fillin’  all  over  the  Messed 
country.” 

When  tattoo  was  sounded  at  nine  o’clock  p.m.  no  sign  from 
shore  that  our  services  were  required  had  yet  been  received.  As  I 
had  a watch  till  midnight  I well  remember  the  occasion,  and  al- 
though somewhat  anxious  to  see  from  the  inside  what  a South 
American  revolution  was  like,  I derived  great  pleasure  from  the 
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captain’s  anxiety  to  take  a hand.  After  tattoo,  of  course,  everybody 
had  “turned  in”  to  their  hammocks  except  the  watch.  Our  rifles 
w.ere  stacked  on  the  quarter-deck  with  a knapsack  at  every  butt ; 
our  boats  were  down,  and  had  every  appliance  on  board  ; and  still 
all  was  peaceful  on  shore,  where  the  lamps  burned  brightly.  Our 
captain  paced  the  poop  with  quick,  nervous  steps,  stopping  every 
few  moments  to  look  towards  land.  About  ten  o’clock  we  noticed 
that  all  the  street  lamps  had  been  suddenly  extinguished,  and  a 
few  moments  later  the  alarm  gun  was  fired  and  a bright  red  light 
was  shown.  The  captain  was  speechless  with  excitement.  Our 
ship’s  bell  was  ringing  a fire  alarm,  and  the  bugle  sounding  “ quar- 
ters for  battle.”  Everything  had  been  done  in  such  well-ordered 
haste  that  we  stood  a hundred  strong,  armed  and  equipped,  on  the 
wharf,  although  a mile  distant  from  our  anchorage,  one  half  hour 
after  the  alarm  had  been  sounded.  The  night  was  pitch  dark  as 
we  marched  up  the  wooden  wharf  into  a neighbouring  street,  where 
the  Jefatura  or  Government  House  is  situated.  The  silence  was 
impressive,  I suppose,  because  we  expected  a warmer  reception. 
In  the  Government  House  itself  there  were  no  lights  visible  from 
the  outside.  We  marched  into  the  central  courtyard  through  an 
arched  gateway,  on  either  side  of  which  we  could  barely  distinguish 
two  lines  of  armed  men.  We  were  scarcely  inside  until  we  heard 
a sonorous  voice  that  we  all  knew  singing  in  the  distance : 

. . . an’  Captain  Mackay  too. 

They  were  the  boul’  associates  of  brave  O’Donogh-oo.” 

At  least  sixty  per  cent,  of  us  were  Irish  or  Irish- Americans,  and 
our  ideas  of  the  romantic  were  somewhat  stirred  to  hear  on  such 
an  occasion  that  old  Fenian  ballad  with  which  Paddy  Kavanagh 
so  often  regaled  us  aboard.  The  singer  was  distant,  but  his  voice 
V as  clear  and  the  night  was  still,  so  we  could  easily  distinguish 
the  words.  Despite  military  discipline,  we  all  laughed  together 
with  genuine  pleasure  ; I could  not  see  the  captain’s  face,  but  I 
presume  it  expressed  as  much  pleasure  as  our  laughing  did. 

We  found  that  the  Governor  feared  his  police  force  would  join 
the  popular  movement,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  safely  in  charge  of 
the  building  he  had  them  relieved  of  guard.  We  stacked  arms 
around  the  courtvard,  and  a fire  having  been  started  Big  Jack 
O’Dss-yer,  from  Clare,  proceeded  to  make  us  coffee.  Occasionally 
our  stories  were  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  Paddv  Kavanagh’s 
voice  singing  the  glories  of  the  Fenian  prisoners  in  the  Australian 
bush.  When  the  singer  came  nearer  we  could  distinguish  the 
voices  in  Spanish  and  English  that  caused  the  frequent  interrup- 
tions. Of  course  we  could  net  leave  the  building,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  nothing  to  dread,  as  the  Spanish-American 
peoples  are  scrupulously  honourable  in  their  dealings  with  unarmed 
opponents.  We  therefore  knew  that  the  worst  that  would  happen 
Paddy  Kavanagh  and  his  backers  .at  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists 
would  be  arrest.  As  it  afterwards  appeared,  this  was  only  resorted 
to  when  all  other  means  of  calming  his  Fenian  spirit  were  found 
useless. 

The  following  afternoon  an  Oriental  gunboat  entered  the  har- 
bour and  landed  five  hundred  soldiers,  to  whom  we  handed  over 
the  Jefatura.  Arrangements  were  made  the  same  dav  with  the 
revolutionary  leaders— who  had  right  on  their  side— and  ’ “ pri- 
soners were  exchanged.”  As  we  had  taken  none,  we  did  not 
trouble  about  this  specifieation.  However,  at  sundown  an  Orien- 
tal boat  came  alongside  with  eight  or  ten  of  our  sailors,  who  had 
been  arrested  the  night  before  by  the  revolutionists  on  account  of 
sustaining  Paddy  Kavanagh  in  his  Fenian  demonstration.  They 
had  not  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  money  while  under 
arrest,  with  the  result  that  they  were  all  drunk.  As  the  boat  ap- 
proached the  gangway  Paddy  stood  up  in  the  stern-sheets  and 
rather  hoarsely  intoned  the  chorus  of  his  favourite  ballad: 

“ With  my  shamrock  in  my  hat,  an’  mv  blackthorn  in  my  han’, 

1 11  roam  the  hills  of  Asthrailye  like  a thrue-born  Irish  man.” 

Misi  Mac^Na-Ga^dhil. 


’San  t=Sean  Aimsir  in  Eirinn, 
^ le  “Padraic.” 


Ba  h-aiobhinn  bheith  beó  ins  an  am  fad  6, 

Nuair  bbi  fir  air  fud  na  tire  ; 

Nuair  nior  iraradh  ceart  acht  le  treunas  feart, 

O na  lámbaibh  láidre  fíi^ra, — 

A ! ba  h-aoibbinn  bbeitb  beo  ins  an  am  fad  6, 

Oir  bbi  laocbra  annsin  da  rireadb. 

Ba  b-aoibbinn  bbeitb  bed  ameasg  fear  fad  ó, 

Nuair  ba  cbogadb  brdd  a mbeatba  ; 

Nuair  bbi  Eire  saor,  'gus  a clann  fa  róir 
Le  n-a  cosnamb  i lár  an  cbatba  ; 

Nuair  bbi  sgaitb  na  nGaodbal  ins  an  m-beaina  baogbail, 
Agus  aon  cbúis  ambáin  ’ga  d-tatbadh. 

Ba  b-aoibbinn  bbeitb  bed  ins  an  am  fad  Ó, 

Nuair  in  Eirinn  áluinn  uile, 

’O  bhun  go  d-ti  bárr,  'gus  o mbuir  go  lár, 

Tugadb  buille  in  agbaidb  buille  ; 

Nuair  bbi  lánacbt  lann  agus  fear  rotbeann, 

A’s  bbi  fuil  in  ait  dedr  d'a  sileadb. 

Ba  b-aoibbinn  bbeitb  bed  ins  an  am  fad  6, 

Nuair  ni  Beurla  binn  an  chlóirigb 
A d’fbuagair  a g-creacb  cbum  na  Sacsanacb, 

Oir  do  reubadb  scáile  spdire 
Le  Gaedbilig  na  m-bárd  in  a g-catbrann  árd. 

Do  Dbia  an  cbeirt  ag  éirigbe. 

Ba  b-aoibbinn  bbeitb  bed  ins  an  am  fad  d, 

Nuair  ni  urlabbairt  bbreágb  bbi  measta; 

Nuair  ni  gul  no  guidbe  do  chuir  daoirse  faoi, 

Acbt  bbi  croidbtbe  kr  sinnsear  lasta 
Leis  an  spioraid  ba  chdir— ni  le  santacbt  dir — 

Sin  i spioraid  ár  n-daoineadb  feasda. 

(Translation  by  Michael  Cavanagh). 

In  the  Olden  Time  in  Eirinn,  by  “Patrick.” 

Oh  ! Life  was  gay  in  the  olden  day. 

When  Men  were  bred  in  Eirinn, 

By  strength  of  hand  and  ready  brand 
To  hold  the  land  in  Eirinn. 

In  that  olden  day — in  the  good  old  way 
The  Gael  held  sway  in  Eirinn. 

Oh  ! Life  was  prime  in  the  olden  time, 

’Mongs’t  the  fighting  Fiann  of  Eirinn  ; 

When  wars  were  rife — their  breath  of  life. 

The  battle  strife  for  Eirinn. 

Her  guardian  host  from  coast  to  coast, 

The  matchless  Fiann  of  Eirinn. 

’Twere  sweet  to  die  in  the  years  gone  by. 

Beneath  the  sky  of  Eirinn, 

When  blow  for  blow  was  dealt  the  foe, 

(Would  now  ’twere  so)  in  Eirinn. 

In  by-gone  years,  ’mid  clashing  spears. 

Flowed  blood  (not  tears)  for  Eirinn. 

When  time  was  young,  men  prayed  and  sung 
In  Gaelic  longue  in  Eirinn. 

No  priest  would  preach  or  God  beseech 
In  Saxon  speech  in  Eirian. 

The  “ Battle’s  Eye  ” then  shook  the  sky. 

When  flags  flew  high  in  Eirinn. 

In  days  gone  bv  men’s  souls  soared  high, 

*They  scorned  a lie  in  Eirinn  ; 

No  whining  slave  for  rights  would  crave 
(Our  sires  were  brave  in  Eirinn.) 

No  greed  for  gold  swayed  patriots  bold. 

Those  days  of  old  in  Eirinn  ! 

*In  that  old  Fenian  lay,  entitled  the  “ Dialogue  between  Oisin 
and  Patrick,”  the  Saint  cautions  the  Bard  to  tell  no  lie  when  relat- 
ing his  story  ; whereupon  the  old  warrior  indignantly  repelled  the 
imputation  on  his  veracity  as  follows  ; — 

“ Ni  chanamaoisne  an  Fbiann  go, 

A’s  breug  linn  nior  samhlagb  riamb  ; 

Le  firinn  a’s  le  neart  ár  lamb, 

Do  tbigmfs  slán  as  gacb  gliadb.” 

(or  in  ENGLISH.) 

“ No  lies  disgraced  our  Fenian  band. 

To  us  was  falsehood  never  known, 

’Twas  by  fair  truth  and  strength  of  hand. 

In  every  fight  we  held  our  own  !” 
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Murtha-Na-Ruadh. 


of  Irisliry  out  of  Coiiiiaiiglit  and  Knglisliry  out  of  (iod 


A Yice-Regal  Progress  in  the  Days,  of  Old.’ 

1(^  OW,  Murlha-Xa-Ruadh,  look  to  yourself — out  from 
I / the  castle  of  my  lord  the  Deputy  comes  a punitive 
company ; see  their  banners  flying,  hear  their  drums 
beating,  hear  their  pipes  blowing. 

“ Look  to  yourself,  Murtha,  and  curse  the  day  you  first 
drew  sword  against  my  lord,  the  Deputy!  Ha,  ha!  Murtha- 
Na-Ruadh,  the  hour  of  your  trial  is  on  you!  Where  are 
your  friends?  Where  is  your  hosting?  Gone,  Murtha;  all 
gone ! an’  to-night  you’ll  be  with  them — to-night  you’ll  meet 
your  God  an’  the  Holy  Virgin ! To-night  that  red  head  of 
yours  will  look  on  the  stars  from  the  topmost  spike  of  my 
Lord  Deputy’s  Castle!  To-night ” 

“ Peace,  hag ! Though  death  comes  to-night  he  will  find  . 
Murtha-Na-Ruadh  prepared ! No  craven’s  death  will  be 
mine — the  Lord  Deputy’s  men  may  find  me  here  or  else- 
where, but  wherever  they  come  up  with  me  they’ll  find  me 
fighting  for  the  life  that’s  in  me.  No  coward’s  peace  will  be 
mine ! Here  on  this  mountain  have  I lived  a freeman,  and 
here  a freeman  shall  I die ! Let  O’More  swear  himself  the 
Queen’s  man ; he’s  no  man ! But  may  the  great  God  curse 
him  for  the  swearing  of  it!  Yet  I,  Murtha-Na-Ruadh,  will 
make  no  peace  ’til  the  earth  covers  me  or  the  acurst  strangers 
are  driven  out  of  Erin ! Peace,  and  God  be  with  you  Mau- 
reen— Pll  be  getting  ready  for  the  Lord  Deputy’s  men.” 

" Sound  yer  drums  an’  make  yer  pipes  scream ! March 
two-an’-two  ’till  a hundred  of  ye  go  by!  In  God’s  truth  ye 
are  a goodly  company — Irishr)'  out  of  Connaught  and  Eng- 
lishry  out  of  God  knows  where ! — an’  yer  making  a brave 
show  with  yer  pipes,  an’  drums,  an’  swords,  an’  snaphances ! 
The  rebelly  Irish  that  will  stand  against  ye  must  be  a goodly 
host  in  themselves ! Praise  God,  an’  my  Lord  Deputy,  to- 
night the  runnagate  Murtha-Na-Ruadh,  robber  an’  murderer, 
will  be  in  yer  hands.  In  Glenmalure  ye’ll  find  him ; sick  an’ 
sore  an’  tired  is  he  ; an’  when  his  head  is  fixed  on  the  highest 
spike  in  the  Pale,  my  Lord  Deputy  will  reward  each  of  ye 
according  to  yer  deserts !” 

“ Step  closer  now,  yer  in  Glenmalure  Pass.  Above,  the 
perpendicular  walls  almost  shut  out  God’s  skies  from  yer 
sight ! Look  'up ! See  the  rocks  an’  trees  ! Look  down ! 
See  the  trees  an’  rocks ! An  awful  place  an’  a fearful  place 
it  would  be  for  a man  to  slip.  Down ! down  he’d  go,  down  to 
a sure  death  in  the  noisy  stream  below ! 

“ Christ  Jesus  ! What’s  that?  The  walls  are  falling  on  us  ! 
Oh,  God  in  heaven ! List  ye  to  that  wild  shout,  ‘ Murtha-Na- 
Ruadh  aboo !’  Down,  down  comes  the  stones,  the  rocks, 
the  bowlders ! Hear  them  crashing — hear  the  trees  snap- 
ping like  reeds,  before  them ! Oh,  Christ ! Oh,  God ! 
Have  mere ” 

Oh,  woe  an’  sorrow!  \\'here  now  is  that  goodly  company 


knows  where?  Gone!  all  arc  gone!  Never  more  will  their 
ilrums  roll.  Never,  oh  never  more  will  their  pipes  scream. 
They  are  gone,  gone  ! 

In  the  Pale  there  is  no  rejoicing;  some  are  weeping  an’ 
sorrowing — others  are  cursing  an’  vowing.  But  the  head  of 
Murtha-Na-Ruadh  sits  on  his  shoulders  an’  counts  the  stars 
above  Glenmalure.  B.  B.  B. 


>v^ 

London  Gaelic  Games  and  Echoes. 

By  M.  T.  S. 


EVER  perhaps  has  the  prospect  of  Gaelic  games  in 
London  seemed  brighter  than  at  present.  A sjxjrt- 
ing  spirit  has  seized  the  Irishmen  in  all  quarters  of 
the  metropolis,  and  the  attractions  of  the  i>ark,  with  its 
preachers,  bands,  and  gaudy  assemblage  of  humanity  have 
been  forsaken  for  the  hurling  and  football  field.  No  longer 
need  a youth  fresh  from  the  “ Green  Isle”  find  himself 
alone,  cut  off  as  it  were  from  all  social  influences.  Go 


where  he  will  he  will  find  Irish  society — manly,  humorous, 
and  genial.  In  the  various  clubs  he  will  find  the  cream  of 
the  Irishmen  who  came  before  him  to  eke  put  an  existence 
in  “ smoky  London,”  as  we  heard  of  it  in  childhood.  He 
need  not  pine  for  the  games  of  home  which  in  his  leisure 
moments  he  loved  to  practise,  for  they  are  provided  by  the 
existing  clubs.  This  is  truly  a welcome  change,  thanks  to 
the  persevering  and  energetic  efforts  of  the  promoters  of 
our  national  pastimes. 

The  August  Bank  Holiday  Tournament  which  was  held 
at  Tufnell  Park  was  from  eveiy  point  of  view  a brilliant  suc- 
cess, It  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  representative  gather- 
ings ever  held  in  London  in  connection  with  the  associa- 
tion. The  day  was  very  favourable,  notwithstanding  the 
excessive  heat.  From  early  morning  until  long  after  noon 
the  Gaels  could  be  seen  wending  their  way  to  the  scene  of 
the  contests.  The  grand  stand  was  crowded  to  its  fullest, 
and  the  field  was  lined  with  the  happy  faces  of  Erin’s  noble 
sons  and  fair  daughters — a scene  pleasing  to  gaze  on. 

Soon  after  tweh'e  o’clock  the  sports  commenced.  At 
the  sound  of  a referee’s  whistle  two'  teams  of  footballers 
lined  up — the  Shandons  (medallists,  1897)  and  Ireland 
United  (London  champions,  1897).  After  a well-contested 
match  the  champions  were  successful  on  the  score  of  seven 
points  to  three,  thus  carrying  away  the  splendid  silver  cup 
presented  by  T.  Quinn,  Esq.  Mr.  Archer  discharged  the 
duties  of  referee. 

Slinging  56  lbs.  (without  follow)- — -M.  Ryan  (Shamrocks), 
I ; J.  Guilfoyle  (Shamrocks),  2 ; J.  Bums  (SS.  Mary’s  and 
Edward’s),  3. 

100  Yards  Race  (final  heat) — L.  J.  Manogue  (Hiber- 
nians), I ; W.  Shehan  (Shamrocks),  2 ; D.  Egan  (Hiber- 
nians), 3. 

Long  Jump — D.  Egan  (Hibernians),  1 ; D.  M.  Buttimer 
(Sons  of  Erin),  2 ; M.  Brennan  (SS.  Mary’s  and  Edward’s), 

3- 

Putting  28  lbs. — W.  O’Dwyer  (Shamrocks),  i ; T.  Ryan 
(Shandons),  2 ; J.  Vaughan  (Shamrocks),  3. 

220  Yards  Race — L.  J.  Manogue  (Hibernians),  i ; W. 
Sheehan  (Shamrocks),  2 ; D.  Egan  (Hibernians),  3. 
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Putting  1 6 lbs. — ^W.  O’Dwyer  (iShamrocks),  ij  T.'  Lee 
(Shamrocks),  2 ; T.  Ryan  (Shandons),  3. 

The  next  event  wasi  a hurling  contest  between  the  Hi- 
bernians (medallists,  1897)  and  Ireland  United  (London 
champions).  This  was  the  most  interesting  event  of  the 
day,  and  one  which  the  spectators  awaited  with  intense 
anxiety  to  see  commenced.  After  the  ball  was  put  in  play 
both  teams  set  tO'  work.  The  Hibernians  were  the  first  to 
score.  As  time  went  on  the  game  became  veiy  exciting, 
and  now  and  again  the  players  were  applauded  by  the 
spectators  for  their  scientific  hitting  and  passing.  A finer, 
exhibition  of  our  national  game  has  not,  I think,  ever  been 
witnessed  in  London.  When  the  close  of  time  was  an- 
nounced the  Hibernians  had  secured  a brilliant  victor}'. 
The  scores  were — Hibernians,  3 goals  (9  points) ; Ireland 
United,  10  points.  The  winners  w'ere  given  seventeen  his- 
tories of  Ireland,  presented  to  the  Board  by  the  Young 
Ireland  Society.  Mr.  O’Mahony  acted  as  referee.  As  the 
players  marched  off  the  field  they  were  loudly  cheered. 

High  Jump— D.  Egan  (Hibernians),  i ; T.  Barry  (Hi- 
bernians) 2 ; and  P.  Archer  (Shamrocks),  3. 

150  Yards  Boys’  Race  (brothers  and  sons  of  members) — 
M.  Vaughan  (Shamrocks),  i ; J.  Ruane  (Shamrocks),  2 ; 
J.  H.  Vaughan  (Shamrocks),  3. 

Tug-of-War  (Irish  Gaels  v.  Scotch  Gaels) — The  Irish- 
men W'ere  again  successful.  This  event  caused  much  ex- 
citement. The  team  w'as  loudly  cheered.  Hardly  a finer 
set  of  men  could  be  seen.  They  are  in  eveiy  w'ay  typical 
pf  Ireland’s  manhood.  May  they  continue  to  rnaintain  Ire 
land’s  honour.  ' 

Half-mile  Race — I..  J.  Manogue  (Hibernians),  i ; W. 
Sheehan  (Shamrocks),  2.  P'our  others  ran,  but  only  two 
finished,  Manogue  winning  easily.  He  is  undoubtedly  a 
sjdendid  runner,  and  has  w'on  some  splendid  prizes,  one 
whom  a club  may  feel  proud  of  and  a nation  honour. 

Raising  and  Striking  Hurling  Ball — T.  Barry  (Hiber- 
nians), I : R.  S.  Cosgrave  (Shandons),  2 ; T.  Flynn  (Hi- 
bernians), 3. 

Dancing  Competition  (Irish  jig,  reel,  and  hornpipe) — D. 
M.  Buttimer  (Sons  of  Erin),  i ; P.  Archer  (Shamrocks),  2. 

Throwiirg  16  lb.  Hammer  (members  of  Highland  Ath- 
letic Club) — James  MacDonald,  i ; W.  W.  Patterson,  2. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  w'ere  now  drawing  in,  two  other 
events  could  not  be  got  through — viz..  Football  Place-kick 
and  Obstacle  Race,  but  they  shall  be  competed  for  at  an 
early  date. 

The  prizes,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Miss 
Milligan,  W'ere  distributed  by  J.  Glampson,  Esq.,  Pres.  Lon- 
don County  Board.  The  gold  medal  “all-round  champion- 
ship ” was  won  by  L.  Manogue,  Hibernian  Club.  This 
niedal  was  presented  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Castleton. 
The  silver  medal  for  second  highest  number,  of  marks  was 
won  by  D.  Egan,  Hibernians. 

During  the  evening  some  fine  Irish  music  was  rendered 
by  the  Peckham  National  Band,  to  which  the  ladies  danced 
on  the  “ green.”  This  enjoyable  day  w'as  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  band  playing  “ God  Save  Ireland,”  in  which 
all  the  spectators  joined. 

Our  warmest  thanlvs  are  due  to^  Messrs.  Daly  and  O’Ma- 
hony for  the  splendid  manner  in  w'hich  they  carried  out 
all  thé  arrangements.  Seldom  have  I seen  more  energy 
and  perseverance  displayed  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
our  association.  They  were  amply  rew'arded  for  their  la- 
bours by  the  crowd  of  Irish  men  and  W'omen  which  they 
managed  to  bring  together,  and  I am  sure  had  the  best 
wishes  of  all.  The  London  County  Board  did  their  part 
of  the  work  also,  especially  Messrs.  Walsh,  Buttimer,  Ar- 
cher, Murphy,  O’Brien,  O’Carroll,  O’Beirne,  Kelleher,  and 


MacCarthy,  and  that  popular  and  highly-respected  Gael, 
Dr.  Barry. 

Sincd  the  August  tournament  some  matches  have  been 
played  for  the  League  of  the  Cross  Cups,  better  known  as 
“ The  Cardinal’s  Cups.”  A few  clubs,  however,  refused 
to  play  for  them,  for  good,  and  perhaps  commendable 
reasons.  The  finals  in  hurling  and  football  for  these  will 
be  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  August  30th,  that  being 
the  day  the  League  holds  its  annual  festival. 

I am.  pleased  to  see  that  the  various  clubs  are  poing  to 
encourage  our  songs  and  dances  during  the  winter.  Al- 
ready entertainment  committees  have  been  formed,  so  we 
may  expect  some  good  Irish  nights  presently.  No  oppor- 
tunity should  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  committees  to  provide 
for  the  mental  and  social  recreation  of  all  members. 

The  Shandon  Club  has  recently  given  some  garden  par- 
ties. The  surroundings  were  tastefully  decorated  with 
various  flags.  Dancing  was  continued  up  till  about  10 
p.m.  I am  happy  to  say  that  at  their  last  one  “ God  Save 
Ireland  ” brought  the  evening  to  a close.  This  is  cer- 
tainly business-like  as  well  as  patriotic. 

The  Hibernians  can,  it  seems,  appreciate  good  work. 
They  at  a recent  meeting  presented  their  late  treasurer,  Mr. 
M.  M'Caithy,  with  a beautiful  walking-stick,  and  thanked 
him  heartily  for  his  unceasing  and  successful  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  club.-  Mr.  M'Carthy,  in  a few 
apiiropriate  words,  expressed  his  best  thanks,  and  regretted 
that  he  had  been  removed  from  London.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, to  return  again  soon,  and  to  find  them  the  London 
champions. 

A splendid  concert  was  held  at  Peckham  on  August  i6th 
by  the  Wolfe  Tones.  It  was  in  aid  of  that  well-known  Gael, 
H.  Betson,  and  was  both  socially  and  financially  a success. 
Several  well-known  artists  were  present,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  admirable.  The  Tones  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  manly  and  spirited  action. 

The  London  County  Board  is  doing  very  good  work,  and 
its  perseverance  and  energy  are  meeting  with  no  mean  mea- 
sure of  success.  Before  long  it  will  have  organised  an- 
other club  in  Netting  Hill  and  Acton,  and  I am  sure  it 
will  be  a strong  one  too.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  » 
the  G.A.A:  will  be  established  in  every  large  town  in  Eng- 
land, at  least  such  are  the  present  indications.  I hope 
soon  to  see  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  in  the  field,  and  feel 
certain  I shall  not  be  disappointed.  Many  well-known 
Gaels'  are  at  present  spending  a holiday  in  Ireland.  Dr. 
Barry,  president  of  the  Hibernian  Club,  is  in  the  North  of 
the  Green  Isle  for  a little  shooting,  and  many  haembers  of 
the  Shandons,  Shamrocks,  and  Ireland  United  are  enjoying 
themselves  in  their  native  homes.  The  number  that  an- 
nually visit  the  “ Emerald  Gem  ” is  always  increasing.  May 
it  continue  to'  do  so. 
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Notes  and  N ews. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 

MEETING  IN  ST.  M.\RV’S  H.\LE— THE  ’9S  MOVEMENT 
DISCUSSED. 

HE  '98  Clubs  of  Belfast  were  summoned  by  private  cir- 
cular to  attend  a joint  meeting  of  the  National  E'edera- 
tion  and  National  Leagues  on  Wednesday,  ist  Sep- 
tember. Delegates  attended  from  the  National  Club 
’98  Committee,  to  watch  the  proceedings  and  maintain 
that  any  ’98  celebration  held  in  the  city  should  be  held 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  General  Executive  of  the  ’98  Or- 
ganisation, by  which  all  ’98  Clubs  represented  at  the  June  Con- 
vention are  bound.  Mr.  John  Rooney  (Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Irish  National  Federation)  took  the  chair,  and  laid 
before  the  meeting  the  circular  stating  that  the  joint  com- 
mittees of  the  National  League' and  Federation  had  arranged  for 
a demonstration  on  October  4th  to  be  addressed  by  Messrs.  John 
Dillon,  M.P.,  ; T.  Harrington,  M.P.  ; and  William  O’Brien. 
Mr.  Harbison  proposed  that  a sub-committee  be  formed  of  those 
present  to  undertake  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  and  the  fur- 
therance of  the  ’98  celebration  in  Belfast,  and  the  i)roposal  was 
seconded.  Miss  Alice  Milligan  explained  that  she  came  not  as  a 
delegate  from  any  ’98  Club,  and  not  in  response  to  the  circular, 
but  simply  with  a view  to  explaining  the  lines  on  which  the 
General  Executive  of  Ireland  had  agreed  to  work,  and  to  appeal 
to  the  Belfastmen  there  assembled  to  co-operate.  .She  would  ask 
them,  before  putting  the  resolution,  to  discuss  the  .subject  in  a 
calm  and  friendly  spirit,  with  a view  to  ascertaining  how  the  ’98 
movement  could  be  best  furthered.  She  would  remind  them  that 
a leading  part  in  the  proceedings  of  next  year  would  be  the  re- 
ception of  the  delegates  from  America,  who  were  not  only  Re- 
publican citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  Irish  Republicans,  and 
who  would  refuse  to  be  identified  with  any  existing  political  or- 
ganisations in  Ireland.  If  any  distrust  with  regard  to  the  Execu- 
tive meeting  in  Dublin  existed,  she  would  ask  them  to  put  it 
aside;  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  attempts  to  use  the 
movement  in  the  interests  of  the  political  party  hitherto  numeri- 
cally in  the  ascendant  in  that  city,  but  the  Convention,  which  was 
not  a Dublin  one  merely,  but  representative  of  the  Irish  people 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  had  firmly  opposed  all  such  attempts 
and  established  a ])latform  on  which  persons  of  every  o])inion  in 
Nationalist  politics  could  join,  whilst  no  political  organisation  would 
have  a say  or  sway.  Mr.  Joseph  Devlin  rose  and  said  that  they 
were  not  there  to,  discuss  the  ’98  Executive  of  Ireland,  or  the 
jioints  raised  by  Miss  Milligan,  but  to  make  practical  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  of  October  4th.  Miss  Milligan  said  that 
she  would  in  that  case  require  a statement  from  the  mem’bers 
of  ’98  Clubs  present.  There  were  members  of  the  General  Execu- 
tive present  beside  herself,  and  she  called  upon  them  to 
support  her  in  discussing  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the  ’98 
movement  in  Belfast.  Mr.  John  Clarke  (who  acted  with  Mr. 
Connolly,  National  League,  as  secretary  to  the  meeting) 
said  he  was  a member  of  the  General  Executive.  He,  how- 
ever claimed  that  they  had  a right  to  organise  the  movement  as 
they  wished  in  Belfast,  and  that  the  meeting  as  arranged  by  the 
Federation  and  National  League  had  his  support.  Union  amongst 
Irishmen  was  what  they  w.anted.  Miss  Milligan  claimed  that  they 
would  accomplish  union  by  st.anding  by  the  ’98  Executive  ; that  the 
two  organisations  in  ([uestion  did  not  represent  all  existing  ])arliamen- 
tary  bodies,  and  did  not  represent  all  the  Nationalists  of  Belfast.  An 
exceedingly  grave  division  at  present  existed  amongst  the  Na- 
tionalists in  Belfast,  and  the  ’98  movement  should  be  guarded  from 
being  involved  in  it.  Mr.  Devlin  protested  that  this  last  remark 


was  an  insult  to  the  Nationalists  of  Belfast,  and  said  NHss  Milli- 
gan should  not  be  heard.  He  objected  to  any  gentleman  from 
Dublin  coming  down  to  interfere  and  dictate  in  Belfast.  .Miss 
Milligan  observed  that  Wolfe  Tone  was  a gentleman  from  Dublin 
who  came  down  as  secretary  of  the  Catholic  .\ssociation,  and  who 
interfered  to  such  an  extent  that  he  transformed  Belfast  politic-., 
and  founded  the  Unitc<l  Irish  body.  She  would  bring  forwani 
the  following  amendment  with  a view  to  inviting  all  present  tc 
support  the  ’98  movement.  She  symi)athised  with  them  to  a cer- 
tain. extent,  because  many  of  them  had  been  given  no  opportu- 
nity of  joining  it  ; that  opportunity  they  would  now  have,  and  she 
therefore  i)ro{)osed  : — “That  the  members  of  ’98  Clubs  of  Na- 
tional Literary  Societies  and  other  persons  there  present  should 
form  a committee  to  arrange  for  a demonstration  in  Belfast,  and 
for  taking  other  steps  to  further  the  ’98  celebration.”  'I'he  chair- 
man feared  he  could  not  put  the  amendment  to  the  meeting. 
They  were  there  to  make  arrangements  for  a irarticular  demon- 
stration, not  to  organise  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Miss  Milligan. 
He  would,  however,  have  the  opinion  of  those  jrresent  whether 
the  amendment  should  be  moved.  The  meeting  having  declared 
in  favour  thereof,  the  amendment  was  proi)Osed  by  Miss  Milligan, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Patrick  M'Parland,  secretarj-  National  Club  ’98 
Committee,  and  voted  for  by  Miss  Milligan,  Mr.  M'Parland,  Mr. 
B.  M'Cabe,  delegate  from  the  National  Club  Committee;  Mr. 
Darby,  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  Society;  and  two  others.  The 
amendment  was  lost  by  a large  majority.  Mr.  Darby  (Henry 
Joy  M'Cracken  Society)  proposed  that  the  gentlemen  present  ic- 
presenting  the  National  League  and  Federation  should  lay  aside 
their  official  capacity  and  constitute  a ’98  Club  from  among  their 
membership.  They  would  then  be  working  in  line  with  the  other 
’98  Clubs  in  Belfast,  and  co-operation  would  be  possible.  Mr.  J. 
Riordan,  president  Nation.al  League,  said  he  was  inclined  to 
favour  that  idea.  They  must  recognise  that  the  ’98  Clubs  con- 
nected with  the  General  Executive  -were  in  honour  bouinl  to  stand 
bv  the  ruling  of  that  Executive,  and  that  they  could  not  meet 
the  National  League  and  Federation  as  jrolitical  organisations  and 
remain  under  the  Dubplin  Executive.  Mr.  Darby’s  suggestion, 
though  an  excellent  one,  was  not  brought  before  the  meeting  in 
the  form  of  a resolution,  as  several  speakers  urged  they  had  come 
to  advance  the  meeting  already  arranged  for  Oct.  4.  (Mr.  Harbison 
then  formally  put  the  resolution,  and  in  doing  so  declared  that  the 
National  League  and  Federation  were  the  only  bodies  in  Belfast 
which  had  a right  to  organise  the  ’98  celebrations  in  Belfast.  Miss 
Milligan  said  that  in  that  case  she  was  surprised  that  they  should 
have  invited  members  of  another  organis.ition,  the  ’98  Executive., 
'i'hey  had  come  for  consultation,  but  could  not  be  present  to  be 
subordinated  to  political  organisations  arranging  for  a purely 
political  meeting.  The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  by  a large 
majority  against  the  six  supporters  of  the  amendment.  The  dele- 
gates from  the  National  Club  ’98  Committee  and  iliss  Milligan 
then  withdrew. 

In  reference  to  the  above  report,  we  beg  to  assure  the  gentlemen 
[)resent  at  the  meeting  who  accorded  us  a most  attentive  hearing, 
that  we  are  not  opposed  to  any  political  body  holding  meetings  in 
Belfast  or  elsewhere  at  which  the  subject  of  Ninety-Eight  shall  be 
brought  before  them  instead  of  any  matter  of  petty  local  politics. 
We  merely  object  to  a political  party  or  any  combination  of  them 
assimilating  or  attempting  to  assimilate  the  bodies  belonging  to 
our  new  ’98  organisation  and  withdrawing  them  from  the  control  of 
the  General  Executive  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Davitt,  at  a political  meet- 
ing in  the  West  of  Ireland,  not  long  ago,  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
the  insurrection  in  the  West,  and  we  rejoiced  to  read  the  reports  of 
a speech  in  the  subject.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Dillon,  when  address- 
ing his  sujrporters  in  Belfast,  will  speak  in  a similar  tone,  and  that 
the  result  of  his  speech  will  be  that  his  followers  in  Belfast  will 
be  inspired  with  a feeling  of  honour  and  respect  for  the  memory 
of  the  United  Irishmen;  that  they  will,  moreover,  extend  their 
sympathy  and  admiration  to  the  Irishmen  alive  to-day  who  cherish 
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the  same* hope,  and  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  Wolfe  Tone  will  be  shown  on  the  occasion  of  tne 
Centenary  next  year.  The  best  thing  that  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Har- 
rington and  Mr.  O’Brien  could  do  if  they  come  to  Belfast  next 
month  is  to  say  to  their  respective  followers  : 

“FALL  INTO  LINE 

with  this  great  Centenary  movement,  organise  your  ’98  Clubs  on 
the  lines  demanded  by  the  Executive,  and  secure  for  yourselves  a 
place  in  the  celebration  of  next  year.” 

We  have  a most  special  interest  in  trying  to  save  the  Ninety-Eight 
organisation  from  being  mixed  up  in  this  demonstration.  Amongst 
the  Nationalists,  even  amongst  those  who  have  been  and  still  are 
of  Mr.  Dillon’s  way  of  thinking  as  regards  politics,  a very  grave 
dissension  exists  at  present  in  regard  to  the  approaching  municipal 
elections.  The  meeting  which  the  ’98  clubs  are  asked  to  attend 
is  fixed  for  a few  weeks  before  this  election  contest,  and  those  or- 
ganising it  belong,  without  exception,  to  one  party  in  the  fray. 
We  were,  in  fact,  informed  on  entering  the  meeting  on  Wednesday 
evening  that  it  was  a meeting  of  the  election  committee,  and  that 
our  presence  was  not  required.  On  demanding  whether  the  busi- 
ness did  not  concern  the  Ninety-Eight  celebrations,  we  were  told  it 
did,  and  on  that  claim  remained.  We  express 
NO  OPINION  WHATEVER 

on  the  subject  of  the  approaching  elections,  but  we  consider  that 
for  a local  election  committee  to  hold  a meeting  with  a view  to  en- 
trap])ing  the  ’98  clubs  to  their  following  was  a most  unworthy  and 
unjiatriotic  step.  The  representatives  of  ’98  clubs  present  who 
supported  our  protest  have  helped  to  save  the  movement  from  being 
made  a tool  of  for  electioneering  purposes. 

The  Central  Ninety-Eight  Committee,  at  a meeting  on  Saturday, 
at  their  rooms,  Howard  Street,  passed  a resolutiori  to  the  effect 
that  their  committee  was  bound  to  keep  apart  from  local  politics. 
We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  names  of  the  two  delegates  who  voted 
■with  us  on  the  amendment,  and  to  know  which  ’98  Committees  they 
represented. 

WHY  NOT  HOLD  THE  NEXT  CONVENTION  IN  BELFAST? 

We  believe  that  the  cause  of  Ireland  would  be  served  and  the 
’98  organisation  would  S])read  if  the  conventions  were  not  held  in- 
variably in  the  City  Hall,  Dublin.  Why  not  hold  a convention  in 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  Athlone  or  Galway  alternately  in  order  to 
awaken  the  provinces  to  take  action  in  the  matter?  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  Ulster  celebration  should  be  made  in  Ulster  ; but 
by  the  representatives  of  All  Ireland  in  council  with  the  local  men. 
The  same  with  Connaught.  We  would  then  hear  no  more  com- 
]>laints  of  “ That  committee  in  Dublin,”  but  could  come  to  regard 
the  Executive  as  a true  Irish  National  assembly. 

A numerously  attended  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  Miss 
Casey’s,  James  Street,  Westport,  on  Wednesday,  the  .23rd  July, 
1897,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a ’98  centenary  committee. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  officers  of  the 
association  : Chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  Joyce,  T.C.,  P.L.G. ; Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  D.  Kilkelly ; tion.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Heraty,  T.C. 

At  a meeting  held  on  the  4th  August — Mr.  Thos.  Joyce,  chair- 
man, jjresiding — subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  /^6  were  handed 
in  after  two  days’  collecting.  The  Executive  Committee  was  com- 
j'leted,  and  after  the  transaction  of  routine  business  the  committee 
adjourned  until  the  first  Wednesday  in  September. 

THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HUMBERT’S  LANDING  IN 
IRELAND. 

vas  celebrated  by  a splendid  turn-out  of  stalwart  uniformed  Irish- 
men at  Foster  Place,  College  Green,  Dublin. 

These  were  members  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  and 
their  object  was  to  prevent  a meeting  to  be  held  which  had  been 
announced  by  the  Irish  Socialist  Republican  Party.  “Tourists 
and  strangers  ” were  sojourning  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
thought  that  such  a meeting  might  give  the  city  a bad  reputation 


as  a tourist  resort.  So  the  Metropolitan  men  stood  there  and  the 
Irish  Republicans  addressed  a considerable  gathering  from  the 
window  of  their  premises  in  Abbey  Street,  till  their  audience  was 
dispersed  by  the  police. 

A TOURIST  AND  STRANGER. 

In  reference  to  the  present  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York,  we  think  the  most  remarkable  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  tact- 
ful humility  of  the  Viceroy.  He  has  been  given  the  credit  of  ex- 
punging any  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  from  the 
address  presented  by  the  Orange  Society.  The  young  man  was 
never  referred  to  as  our  future  Sovereign  by  Earl  Cadogan,  but 
as  “a  tourist  and  stranger”  travelling  to  see  the  country.  The  Dublin 
celebration  of  the  Jubilee  taught  Lord  Cadogan  that  he  could  not 
risk  attempting  a great  celebration  of  loyal  devotion  to  the  Empire  ; 
that,  irr  fact,  such  a thing  could  not  take  place  in  Dublin,  so  with 
supreme  tact  he  brought  the  Duke  over  as  “ a tourist.” 

BELFAST  INSULTED. 

When  a visit  to  Belfast  was  suggested  I suppose  what  the  tourist 
said  was  something  like  this — “ Oh,  we  needn’t  go  there.  Belfast 
IS  loyal  enough.”  “ But  you’ve  got  to  pass  through,”  someone 
urged  who  was  accjuainted  with  the  geography  of  Ireland.  “ Well, 
I will  if  I must,”  said  the  tourist,  “but  I won’t  stay  the  night.” 
“ You  are  asked  to  a ball  by  the  Lord  Mayor  !”  “ What,  the  Lord 

Mayor  of  Dublin?  how  delightful!”  “ Oh,  no,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Belfast.’’  “ But  he  is  loyal  enough  already  ; that  would  be  a waste 
of  time,”  said  the  tourist.  “ Write  and  say  we  have  a previous 
engagement.” 

LONDON  AND  DERRT. 

Is  it  not  painful  and  humiliating  to  think  that  the  hill  which 
Columeille  loved  and  blessed,  and  made  sweet  poetry  about  and 
longed  for  with  tears  in  exile,  should  be  now  the  property  of  a 
batch  of  London  magnates.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  Suzerain 
of  Derry,  and  annually  comes  over  to  exact  homage  and  remind  us 
of  the  fact.  There  was  a garden  party  in  his  honour  this  year, 
and  some  good  Nationalists  went  and  were  enjoying  themselves 
in  quite  a social  way,  without,  of  course,  acknowledging  English 
supremacy  in  the  i)erson  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  suite.  All  went 
merrily  and  pleasantly.  The  Duke  of  Abercorn  and  other  gentle- 
men spoke  with  great  courtesy  and  tact,  and  expressed  their  delight 
at  seeing  all  classes,  creeds,  and  political  parties  represented  there 
and  mingling  together  socially.  Then  uprose  one  Sir  Henry 
I.awrence,  and  he  too  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  the  peojile 
of  the  Maiden  City  enjoying  themselves  together  in  friendly  wi.se. 
He  reminded  them  that  they  were  assembled  on  an  ausp’cious  oc- 
casion, namely,  the  anniversary  of  the  Relief  of  the  Siege  of  Derry. 
This  fell  like  a bombshell  into  that  festive  gathering.  Murmurs  of 
disapproval  at  Sir  Henry’s  bad  taste  were  audible,  and  the  Nationa- 
lists present  realised  that  they  were  sharing  in  a celebration  of  the 
ultimate  conquest  of  St.  Columcille’s  holy  hill  by  the  soldiers  of 
Clan  London. 

DEFENDING  IRELAND’S  COAST. 

The  Causeway  Defence  Committee  are  asking  for  funds  to  enable 
them  to  appeal  against  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  decision,  which  handed 
it  over  to  a syndicate  to  be  enclosed  as  a show  place  for  tourists  and 
a charge  made  for  admission.  The  decision  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
will  affect  the  right  of  way  to  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Ireland  even 
when  a path  or  road  exists.  Will  any  of  our  Irish-American  friends 
who  have  dollars  to  spare  contribute  in  support  of  this  defence  of 
the  shores  of  Ireland.  Subscriptions  can  be  sent  to  Sir  William 
M‘Cammond,  Fortwilliam  Park,  Belfast,  or  if  sent  through  us,  pay- 
able to  the  Secretary,  Causeway  Defence  Fund,  they  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  proper  cjuarter. 


MRS.  BOLAND,  Tobacconist 

WEXFORD  STREET,  DUBLIN, 

(Widow  of  the  Late  James  Boland), 

Solicits  a trial  of  her  Stock  of  PIPES, 
TOBACCOS,  and  Cigars. 

The  Shan  Van  Vocht  kept  on  day  of  issue. 
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The  Song  of  the  Youthful  Bard. 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


So  I bade  my  cailin  a fond  “ Good-bye,” 
My  mother  I left  in  tears ; 

My  father  frowned  ; and  though  lioi)eful  I, 
My  heart  had  its  share  of  fears. 

And  oil  I sped  o’er  the  mountain’s  head 
To  list  to  the  counsels  wise 


In  one  of  Dr.  Hyde's  recent  lectures  there  is  a graphic  description 
of  the  methods  and  style  adopted  in  the  Irish  Bardic  Schools  to  train 
aspirants  for  the  poetic  brotherhood.  The  candidates  were  obliged 
to  leave  their  homes  and  serve  a regular  apprenticeship  under  some 
one  of  the  acknowledged  masters  of  poetry.  The  present  is  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of  one  of  those  youths  on  his  arrival 
in  the  college  of  O’Gnive,  the  chief  bard  of  O’Neill : — 

I left  my  home  in  the  harvest  time 
For  the  mansion  of  O’Gnive, 

To  learn  the  mastership  of  rhyme 
And  my  shifting  thoughts  to  weave. 

To  sound  and  song ; for  all  day  long 
A something  in  me  cried, 

“ Away  ! away  ! from  the  dull  to-day. 

Away  to  the  mountain  side.” 


That  would  tune  my  tongue  to  what  Nature  sung. 
And  ope  to  her  glow  my  eyes. 


I’d  forfeit  station  and  wealth  to  gain 
The  lore  that  the  valleys  own. 

To  catch  th’  unchainable  breezes’  strain 
Or  tile  murmuring  river’s  tone  : 

And  mould  to  rhyme  that  would  rival  time. 
The  notes  from  them  all  that  ring, 

For  though  purple  warms  a hundred  forms 
The  poet  alone  is  king. 


Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 


FE.\R  NA  Mfl.VTIK. 


I l.earkene4  long  but  I Ijeeded  naught. 

For  comfort  was  mine  at  home  ; 

But  still  the  whispering  voices  sought 
To  tempt  my  heart  to  roam. 

” Oh,  naught,”  they  said,  “ of  the  sunset  red. 
Or  the  gold  of  dawn  are  thine ; 

From  worldly  men,  come,  come  to  the  glen 
Where  the  stars  in  splendour  shine.” 

The  trees,  as  listlessly  to  and  fro. 

They  swung  to  the  passing  wind, 

Sp.ake  unto  my  spirit,  soft  and  low — • 

“ Leave  fortune  and  friends  behind. 

And  list  what  Heaven’s  kind  hand  hath  given 
To  river  and  bird  and  tree. 

For  man  to  turn  to  thoughts  that  burn 
In  perishless  melody.” 

Dreams,  too,  would  come  when  memory  fled 
And  sleep  had  banished  time. 

The  whispering  voices  round  my  bed 
Kept  chaunting  the  same  old  rhyme. 

From  hills  and  trees,  from  streams  and  breeze 
The  luring  accents  fell, 

“ Fly,  fly  away  from  the  dull  to-day, 

.And  learn  what  we’ve  to  tell.” 

1 could  not  stay,  for  a longing  grew 
Unknowingly  in  my  breast, 

To  look  on  the  shades  the  moonlight  threw 
When  the  world  was  all  at  rest. 

To  list  to  the  song,  as  it  danced  along, 

That  the  river  sang  the  trees. 

And  catch  the  note  from  the  blackbird’s  throat 
Ere  it  died  upon  the  breeze. 


At  the  Bocht  of  the  Ballach. 


VI.— THE  MASTHER’S  LOVE  STORY. 


T is  a subtle  trickster,  Love,  that  delights  before 
all  to  enmesh  him  who  in  his  vain  conceit  rashly 
did  snap  his  fingers  at  it. 

From  more  serious  thoughts  and  studies  it 
was  sweet  recreation  to  the  Masther  to  play- 
fully toss  the  ball  of  Love,  and  toy  with  it — little,  little  dream- 
ing, O Simpleton,  that  he  played  with  a bomb.  But  his  hour 
came,  and,  poor  fellow,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  he  knew 
it  when  too  late. 

From  ever  he  got  leisure  to  cultivate  the  amenities  of  life 
the  Masther  endeared  himself  in  an  especial  manner  to  the 
young  and  fair  of  “ the  daughters  of  Eve,”  as  he  entitled  them. 
All  diversions  and  sprees  the  Masther  attended,  to  the  open 
delight  of  the  cailins,  for  with  him  came  ever,  hand  in  hand, 
Mirth,  and  Gaiety,  and  light-hearted  Lovemaking.  For  half 
a kingdom  I would  not  have  it  understood  that  he  deluded  or 
deceived  the  girls.  His  art  was  from  the  geniality  that  ever 
mantled  and  overflowed  the  bowl  of  his  heart.  He  gave  love 
in  banter,  and  had  it  so  meted  to  him : and  the  signal 
advantage  was  that  though  the  mutual  pleasure  was  ever 
fresh  and  ever  flowed,  there  could  iw  heart-burnings  follow. 
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Half  the  girls  in  the  countryside  he  named  his  own,  and  full 
heartily  they  laughed  their  acknowledgment  of  the  distinc- 
tion. “ Ach,”  they  would  say,  “ sure  it’s  the  slewtherin’  way 
the  Masther  has  with  him  no  girl  that’s  mortal  could  resist. 
He’s  the  soul  of  a spree ; an’  a weddiiV  without  him  might 
a.s  W'ell  be  a funeral,  for  the  fun  w-ould  be  all  gone  out.” 

“ Ha-ha-ha,”  Father  Dan  had  threateningly  ejaculated  to 
him,  once  he  found  him  slightly  behind  with  the  parish  ac- 
counts, which  it  was  an  understood  part  of  the  Masther’s 
duty  to  keep  squared — ■“  Ha-ha-ha ! a purty  fellow  ye  are. 
\\  hat’s  your  meanin’  for  this  ?”  “ Dearth  of  time,  your  re- 

verence, dearth  of  time.”  “ Ho-ho-ho,  ye  knave,”  for  Father 
Dan  never  succumbed  to  the  habit  of  casting  around  for 
ambiguous  expressions — “ ye  knave,  ye  have  plenty  of  time 
for  all  other  sorts  of  tom-foolery  then — Aird  gallivantin’  with 
every  girl  in  the  barony  that  wears  a clean  slip  isn’t  the  least 
of  them,  as  far  as  I’m  told.”  “ That  I unbend  my  mind  in 
occasional  pastime  is  true.  Father  Dan, — you  remember  what 
the  poet  indites — 

‘ A little  nonsense  now  :ind  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men  ’ — 

Father  Dan  being  thet  one  illustrious  exception — that,  in  short, 
is  my  defence,  sir.”  “ Faith  then,”  and  Father  Dan  turned  to 
go  as  he  said  it,  but  leant  back  tO‘  shake  the  whip  angrily  at 
him,  “if  men’s  wisdom  is  to  be  judged  by  the  amount  of 
tom-foolery  they  go  through,  you  beat  Solomon  himself  all 
to  sticks.”  “ And  there,”  the  Masther  w'ould  say,  as  he 
laughingly  retailed  the  stor)-,  “Father  Dan  had  me  on  twO' 
spikes,  for  Solomon,  good  man,  partitioned  his  heart  among 
seven  hundred  women.” 

For  years  toying  with  spring-guns  it  were  a miracle  if  he 
should  escape  unhurt.  And  though  he  enjoyed  a strange 
immunity  for  long,  the  miracle  just  was  not. 

Ere  yet  Roisin  Mac  Cailin  had  reached  the  age  that  might 
warrant  her  in  the  world’s  eyes,  which  is  to  say  the  eyes  of 
the  Bocht,  raising  up  to  herself  an  idol  that  she  might  clothe 
with  the  w'armth  of  her  young  affections,  the  Masther  loved 
to  tease  her  wdth  his  attentions.  In  the  rough  setting  of  the 
Bocht,  Roisin  Buidhe  was  as  fair  and  sweet  a tiling  as  the 
springtime  harebell  that  bowed  on  the  rude  crest  of  Cron- 
araidh.  She  was  the  joy  of  the  women.  The  artist  eye  of 
the  Masther  saw  with  pleasure  the  beauty  of  the  child,  and 
in  his  own  way,  half  jest,  half  earnest,  he  delighted  to  bring 
her  homage. 

On  evenings  when  a bountiful  sun  was  rolling  down  the 
blue  sky  of  the  Bocht — we  had  our  storms  and  our  glooms, 
but  when  he  would  the  sun  was  lavish,  and  the  great  Painter 
gave  us  colour  to  intoxication — Roisin  carried  her  wheel  across 
tb.c  road,  and  with  her  little  bare  foot  plied  it  beneath 
the  tall  bore^rees  that  clustered  there.  She  wrought 
the  wheel  with  wonderful  industry,  but  lightened  the 
work  by  crooning,  and  competing  in  song  against  the 


robins  in  the  branches  above.  The  Masther  frequently 
strolled  this  way,  and  finding  Roisin  and  her  wheel 
beneath  the  bore-trees  he  builded  himself  a low  seat, 
with  flags  from  the  fence,  just  facing  the  fair  mechanic, 
and  despite  her  imperative  forbidding ; and  looking  up  to  her 
from  his  lowly  place,  he  jested  her  into  a well-counterfeited 
rage,  the  bore-tree  leaves  all  the  time  weaving  stray  sunbeams 
in  a mystic  net-work  that  quivered  over  and  around  them,  as 
with  delight  at  ensnaring  a prey. — “ Do  ye  know  Roisin 
avourneen  what  has  got  into  my  mind  of  late  ?”  “ No,  nor 

do  I care  : if  the  wurrl’  gave  me  as  small  trouble  as  your  mind, 
it’s  a light-hearted  girl  I’d  be,”  sighing  the  heart-heavy  sigh 
of  a world-weary  matron.  “ Well,  it’s  got  into  my  mind,  Roi- 
sin, and  it’s  imparting  to  me  a universe  of  meditative  mood — 
what  you  would  probably  call  a world  of  thought — that 
whereas  the  Good  People  usually  contrive  to'  bear  off 
a beautiful  infant,  and  replace  it  by  a plain-looking,  dying 
creature,  these  Little  People  must  have  been  overmatched 
for  once — your  mother  imposed  on  them  a sickly  infant,  and 
filched  from  them  your  enchanting  and  enchanted  self  in  its 
stead.”  “ Didn’t  I order  ye  go  away  with  ye,  and  take  yerself 
off  out  o’  this  already,  Masther  Whoriskey — you’ll  tempt  me 
to  take  the  stool  to  ye.”  “And  there  I have  supreme  pleasure 
in  bidding  you  defiance — If  a Human  only  cuts  the  sign  of  the 
cross  between  him  and  one  of  your  sort,  ye  are  powerless — 
powerless,  Madam,  I repeat.  And  I say  again,  and  dare  you 
to  deny,  that  you’re  not  yourself  but  a Faiiy.  It’s  entirely  use- 
less for  ye  to  deny  it,  for  don’t  I know  it  by  every  sign  and 
circumstance.  Where  did  ye  get  that  head  of  hair  ? It  was 
the  rays  stolen  by  your  people  from  the  sun-dawn — 'Oh,  ye 
needn’t  turn  up  that  little  nose  now  in  scorn  if  ye  see  ye’re 
discovered  at  self.  And  where  did  ye  get  that  breath  ? Sur- 
reptitiously conveyed  from  the  heather.  And  those  eyes? 
Ah,  say  if  ye  dare  they  are  of  this  earth ! Well,  droop  those 
enchanting  lashes  over  them  if  you  will,  and  you  only  pile 
proof  on  proof.  And  whnt  a foot ! Ho-ho-ho ! your  skirt 
is  not  mature  enough  to  conceal  that,  try  as  you  may — but, 
sure  I’ll  get  ye  a rose-leaf  to  lay  over  it  if  you  think  it  wouldn’t 
hurt  it.”  “ Will  yei  get  away  witlr  yerself,  I ask  ye 
again,  Masther  Whoriskey,  or  else,  upon  my  word,  ye’ll  be 
sorry  for  it.”  “ Oh,  by  my  faith,  an’  Madam  I wouldn’t  mis- 
doubt ye — I wouldn’t  misdoubt  ye  at  all.  Madam,  but  you’d 
be  getting  Them  to  lay  spells  on  me.  But  you’d  better  keep 
a quiet  tongue  in  your  head,  or  I’ll  be  after  gettin’  Father  Dan 
to  come  with  his  book  an’  his  stole,  an'  read  at  ye — an’ 
then  it  isn’t  long  till  the  murder  ’ill  out,  an’  the  parish  ’ill  be 
entertained  to  a nine  days’  wonder.  Keep  a quiet  tongue 
now,  an’  ye’ll  thereby  demonstrate  yourself  wise  in  your  gene- 
ration.” 

Two  robins  overhead  broke  off  the  carols  they  were  trolling, 
and  bent  their  heads  to  hear;  but  they  were  quickly  at  the 
business  of  their  life  again  when  the  Masther,  taking  his  flute 
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from  his  pocket,  and  for  inspiration  fixing  his  gaze  upon  Roi- 
sin’s  drawn  eyelids,  proceeded  to  discourse  airs  which  witli 
her  were  favourites.  Green  with  jealousy,  the  two  robins  im- 
mediately piped  up  their  mellowest  little  notes  at  a fearful  rate, 
nor  once  did  they  stay  their  flood  of  music  until  they  had  got 
the  poor  Masther  thoroughly  out  of  breath,  and  saw  him 
unscrew  his  flute,  and  pocket  it  with  his  defeat. 

The  Masther  used,  if  little  Roisin  chanced  to  sit  with  her 
back  toward  him  as  he  came  the  road,  steal  on  tiptoe,  and, 
leaning  over  her,  deftly  snatch  a kiss ; often  indeed  paying 
smartly  for  the  theft,  for  there  was  more  venom  in  the  little 
white  hand  of  her  than  one  who  felt  it  not  would  give  credit 
for — so  the  joy  of  the  theft  was  spiced  with  a savour  of  danger, 
and  the  Masther’s  cheek  tingled  for  minutes  after  he  had  been 
committing  the  depredation. 

A crisis  came  without  warning.  As  time  went  past,  one 
day,  when  he  had  again  been  guilty,  to  his  surprise  the  little 
hand  came  not  up  in  the  customary  hot  and  hasty  protest. 
It  merely  went  unsteadily  on  with  its  work  for  a minute.  There 
was  somewhat  of  a certain  defiant  resolve  written  on  the 
features  that  \ras  strange  there ; but  the  firm-drawn  lip  soon 
unloosed  and  quivered ; Roisin’s  eyelashes  drooi^ed — ^to 
hide  a tale — ^and  quivered  likewise : then  a big  round  mes- 
senger struggled  out  from  beneath  a quaking  lash,  and  sped 
on  its  way  : the  thread  she  spun  dropped  from  Ro-isin’s 
hand,  she  covered  her  face  with  a spotted  apron,  and  her 
bosom  heaved  heavily.  The  dumbfounded  Masther  saw, 
and  the  eyes  of  him  were  instantly  clouded  with  mist  as  a 
painful  sob  escaped  her.  In  broken  tones,  and  with  keen- 
est bitterness  she  burst  out,  “ Masther  Whoiiskey,  it's 
ashamed  of  yerself  je  should  be,  if  ye  had  any  feelin’s.” 
And  leaving  him  by  the  wheel,  amazed,  transfixed  by  this 
dagger  in  his  bosom,  she  went  into  the  house,  and  closed 
out  the  door. 

The  robins  had  ceased  their  song.  The  Masther,  lost  in 
reflective  wonderment,  turned  slowly  homewards.  And  Roi- 
sin Mac  Cailin  began  to  present  herself  to  him  in  a new 
light. 

Next  day,  when  he  had  locked  the  school  and  gone  home 
and  taken  dinner,  and,  from  the  unusual  silence  he  main- 
tained, surprised  his  mother  into  anxiety  regarding  his  health, 
he  wandered  by  the  same  road.  Roisin  again  sat  beneath  the 
bore-trees ; she  plied  the  wheel,  but  he  didn’t  hear  her  croon ; 
the  robins  sang  to  her,  and  the  weird  web  with  its  w'eft  and 
woof  of  sunshine  and  shadow  was  being  woven  about  her. 
She  did  not  lift  her  head  as  the  Masther  came  up.  He  seated 
himself  in  his  usual  position,  and  in  silence  for  several  minutes 
w'atched  her  nimble  fingers  going.  Suddenly  she  stopped, 
and  flashing  at  the  Masther  the  fiercest  look  the  blue 
eyes  were  capable  of,  and  angrily  shaking'  the  little 
yellow  head,  till  the  Iqpks  fell  forward  and  framed  the  witching 
face  over  which  the  white  and  red  chased  each  other,  she 


leant  forward  hissing,  “ MaMher  W horiskey,  ye.  m ust  know 
I'm  a chile  no  longer. — An'  it's  just  both  mean  on'  shameful 
— mean  an'  shameful,  of  ye  to  thrnit  me  so !”  And  to 
clench  the  threat  she  looked  but  spake  not,  she  staiuped  the 
little  foot  upon  the  earth  and  shook  it  not,  and — suggesting 
to  the  Masther  such  a ludicrous  incongruity  as  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  him  restrain  his  laughter — tigerishly  bared  two  rows 
of  teeth,  milk-white,  and  harmless  looking  as  a lamb’s. 

Yet  he  wasn’t  in  a laughing  mood.  His  eyes  were  opened 
to  a new  Roisin — very  different  from  the  Roisin  of  two  days 
since.  He  made  solemn  compact  to  recognise  from  this  day 
forth  that  Roisin  was  a young  woman,  and  to  be  treated  as 
such  and  in  his  tones  there  was  no  trace  of  that  banter  to 
which  erewhile  the  Masther’s  manner  seemed  wedded. 

For  a fortnight  after  his  life  was  pitiable  ; for  his  mother,  in 
loving  keenness  of  observation,  was  early  confirmed  in  her 
opinion  that  there  was  “ a sickness  over  him,  poor  boy,  the 
Lord  save  him,  an’  he’ll  not  give  intil  it  himself,  for  the  strong 
heart  o’  the  youth ’s  his — But  sure  I see  it,  for  the  appetite 
of  him’s  gone,  an’  there  isn’t  a laugh  in  the  body  of  him  if  the 
king’s  joker  joked  him  for  a summer’s  day ; an’  I must  make 
him  drink  somethin’  that’ll  take  it  out  of  the  bones  of  him.” 
Then,  I say,  his  life  was  pitiable,  for  his  mother  gathered 
apronsful  of  bog-bine,  and  wouldn’t  let  him  rise  out  of  bed 
in  the  morning  till  he  drank  it  by  the  basin,  though  he  felt 
he  could  doi  Lough  Derg  Station  on  his  knees  in  preference  ; 
and — for  when,  once  in  a wonder,  a man  falls  sick  at  tie 
Bocht,  it  is  a god-send  to  every  old  woman  in  the  parish 
^^'’nose  life  is  a propaganda  of  her  fa\'Ourite  herb — Ire 
had  then,  in  turn,  tO'  submit  to'  be  experimented  on  by  half 
a score  other  people’s  mothers  with  unfailing  remedies, 
more  execrable  still  than  bog-bine  (if  that  were  possible), 
and  finally  to  be  “ lifted  ” by  Brid  Mughan  for  the  heart- 
fever. 

“ How  do  ye  feel,  asthore,”  Brid  had  asked  him  when  she 
came  to  treat  him.  “ Oh,”  the  Masther  said,  with  bitter 
sarcasm,  “ like  an  animated  pharmacopiea.”  And,  in  after 
times  when  he  would  refer  to  his  supposed  illness  he  used  to 
say  it  was  only  the  Lord’s  mercy  saved  him  from  succumbing 
to  the  infallible  cures  practised  on  him. 

But  draughts  of  bog-bine,  seven-sisters,  and  of  all  the  other 
yarribs,  and  even  Brid  Mughan’s  gift,  alike  utterly  failed  to 
unseat  the  disease  that  had  lain  hold  upon  him.  It  had  its 
beginning  in  the  reflective  mood  I mentioned,  and  impercep- 
tibly grew  to  a sweet  melancholy,  on  which  his  soul  lived  for 
days  together.  He  sought  not  to  explain  to  himself  the  rea- 
son of  its  being  there,  and  probably  its  analysis  would  ha\’e 
baffled  him  had  he  tried : he  looked  not  before  or  after,  but 
blindly  accepted  what  pleasure  the  winged  moments  bore  him. 

That  tliere  was  “ something  0'\  er  the  poor  Masther,  God 
help  him  1”  was  patent  to  the  parish ; for  the  dance,  the  wed- 
ding, and  the  wake  ceased  to  know  him,  and  of  fun  there  was 
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a dearth  almost  to  famine.  He  forgot  to  take  the  sun  these 
days ; and  as  that' orb  in  its  career  daily  watched,  and  watched, 
and  watched  the  Brown  Knowe  all  in  vain  for  a glimpse  of 
him  and  his  instrument  and  his  audience,  it  must  have  gone 
down  behind  Cronaraidh  with  a feeling  of  unmerited  neglect. 
A pleasant  courteous  smile  he  still  tendered  to  the  cailins, 
but  all  of  them  felt  more  or  less  hurt  that  he  let  them  pass 
without  a word  of  banter.  Even  Mistress  Susy  Gallagher, 
who,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  always  felt  a sense  of 
indignant  aggravation  at  the  Masther’s  being  set  up  as  an  idol 
in  the  parish,  betrayed  concern  for  him — “ The  skeeg-wag- 
gery  ” — by  which  term  Susy  chose  to  describe  his  facetious- 
ness— “ is  all  gone  out  of  him,”  she  proclaimed,  “ an’  as  sure 
as  I’m  tellin’  it  to  you,  there’s  a big" load  of  somethin’  or  other 
over  him,  an’  in  the  bones  of  him  ” — and  Susy  thereupon 
lugged  forward,  by  the  sheaf,  historical  and  autobiograplfical 
precedent  for  her  conclusion. 

The  Masther  was  in  love.  Long  since  he  had  deluded  him- 
self into  the  idea  that  Love  was  a merry  mood  which  might  be 
taken  up  and  laid  aside  at  will.  Possessed  of  a vain  sense  of 
security,  he  had  been  taken  in  the  toils,  and,  as  a babe,  knew 
it  not. 

He  cultivated  his  flute  now,  much  more  than  he  used  ; when 
alone,  as  he  often  was,  the  tune  of  his  heart  was  “ Suil,  suil, 
suit  A ruin !”  And  truth  to  tell  the  Masther  played  well. 
Roisin  delighted  in  music,  and  the  Masther  did  not  let  hunger 
prey  upon  her  soul.  He  was  with  her  evening  after  evening, 
and  daily  the  voice  of  his  flute  grew  mellower  and  sweeter, 
covering  the  robins  with  -ever-increasing  chagrin,  amounting 
at  length  to  a viciousness  which  they  strove  hard  and  not 
unavailingly  to  convey  in  the  fierceness  of  the  little  lays  they 
piped  back,  when,  the  Masther  laying  down  the  flute,  whilst 
he  and  Roisin  engaged  in  solemn  converse,  they  found  an 
opening  to  unburthen  their  surcharged  breasts— the  mystic 
weaver  plying  his  unseen  shuttle  the  while,  and  by  the  gleam 
and  gloom  he  crossed  in  his  web  typifying  for  the  lovers, 
had  they  only  seen  it,  the  sorrows  that  must  enweave  with 
the  joys  in  their  web  of  life. 

The  Masther  was  interested  to  see  the  tapestry  pass  and 
repass  over  Roisin’s  yellow  head,  and  was  quite  content  to 
enjoy  the  mere  effect,  without  seeing  or  searching  for  an 
ominous  symbol. 

Anyhow,  the  Masther,  God  bless  him,  was  a perverse  and 
hardened  optimist,  with  a heart  shut  fast  agaiiist  all  fore- 
shadowings. 

On  Sunday  evenings  the  Masther  met  Roisin  by  the  Loch 
side  where  the  boys  and  girls  all  repaired ; for  never  was  there 
a sweeter  place  for  love-making.  A most  peculiar  sound  the 
little  wavelet  made  that  was  ever  breaking  on  the  shingly  beach 
of  tills  Loch.  It  was  the  murmurous  plaint,  sadly  sweet,  of 
a spirit  troubled  with  some  trouble  which  it  loved  to  whisper 
of  for  evermore.  In  the  Masther’s  childhood  he  used  to  steal 


away  here,  to  listen  in  wonderment  to  the  tale ; and  now  he 
would,  on  rare  occasions,  come  and  listen  in  loving  sympathy. 
As  he  and  Roisin,  arm  in  arm,  walked  slowly  forward  over  the 
gravel  and  the  shingle  he  conceived  and  told  her  in  feeling 
tones  the  story  of  N uala  the  White-shouldered  who  had,  ages 
since,  lived  with  her  father  on  the  stony  islet  in  the  centre  of 
the  lake  where  the  many  hundred  white  pirrs  now  circled,  and 
called — of  how  she  loved  the  fair  youth  her  father  favoured 
not,  and  despite  force  and  threats  refused  to  marry  him  whom 
her  father  desired  she  would,  and  how  the  fairies  who-  loved 
her  came  in  the  night,  and,  releasing  her  from  confinement, 
enchanted  her,  and  she  became  the  siadh  of  the  Loch, 
which  she  would  remain  till  the  end  of  the  world,  never  tiring 
of  whispering  her  love-tale  to  mortals  who  will  hear,  and  ever 
attended  by  five  hundred  fairies,  who  took  the  form  of  spot- 
lessly white  pirrs,  and  remained  with  their  White-shouldered 
Nuala  ever  since! — And  Roisin  was  touched  with  pity  for 
Nuala,  and  her  own  kindly  heart  melted  to  the  tale. 

A rocky  bank,  irregular,  and  indented  with  a hundred 
nooks,  and  ledged  with  a hundred  shelving  ledges,  and 
clothed  with  a plentiful  growth  of  hazel  and  hawthorn, 
and  bilberry,  arose  over  the  beach,  aird  the  long  and  flower- 
ing heather  looked  over  the  brink  above,  and  often,  too, 
came  down  and  took  possession  of  ledges  which  the  ci'owd- 
ing  shrubbery  grudged  it : in  those  nooks,  and  on  these 
ledges,  sat  the  boys  and  girls  in  selfish  couples  or  merry 
gro'ups,  whilst  others,  as  often  the  Masther  and  Roisin, 
wandered  far  and  far  away  by  the  Padhareen  path  over 
the  moor  above,  and  past  the  holy  well ; the  bees  humming 
around  them,  and  the  larks  overhead,  and  the  hearts  within 
them  singing  in  unison;  and  oil  the  beds  of  deep  heather 
all  dappled  with  bloom  they  sat  them  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  big  moor,  and  where  the  country  sloped  away  to  the 
left  watched  the  westering  sun  trail  his  ladders  of  fine  gold 
o\-er  the  bay  that  was  aflame  beneath  his  footsteps. 

These  summer  and  autumn  Sunday  evenings  were  glorious, 
but  the  Masther  could  not  for  certain  decide  if  they  were 
laden  with  more  happiness  than  the  work-a-day  ones  beneath 
the  bore-trees. 

The  Masther’s  life,  then,  was  all  one  beauteous  Summer 
day,  over  the  face  of  which  no  shadow  crept. 

And  I maintain  it  was  far  better  for  him  not  to  have  had 
forewarning  of  the  black  Sorrow  was  to'  come  down  on  him, 
and  wrap  him  around  with  its  clay-cold  cloak;  and  of  the 
days  and  days,  the  weary  weeks  and  months,  he  was  to 
suffer,  choked  by  the  lump  of  grief  he  might  feel  with  his 
fingers  which  moved  and  swelled  in  his  throat. 

As  for  poor  Roisin,  she  paid  in  bitter  coin  for  her  error  of 
hasty  choice.  If  the  flippant  and  the  superficial  for  the  mo- 
ment won  her  wayward  affections  from  the  more  solid  worth 
on  which,  through  life,  they  might  have  reposed  with  ever- 
increasing  security,  perhaps  the  fickleness  which,  generous 
peorile  say,  must  be  of  a young  girl’s  fancy,  will  prove  her  ex- 
cuse to  some. 

Anyhow,  may  God  have  forgiven  her,  as:  the  poor  Masther 
weeping  over  her  early  grave  did — and  as  I now  do. 

MAC. 
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The  Irish  at  Blenheim,  or  almost  a 
Fontenoy. 

HE  names  bf  many  famous  victories  in  which  the  Irish 
Brigades  carried  the  Banner  of  the  Golden  Lilies  of 
- ^ France  to  the  front  with  a charging  cheer,  are  familiar 
to  every  student  of  the  past  and  to  every  reader  of  the  ballad 
poetry  of  Ireland.  But  there  are  defeats  almost  as  glorious 
as  victories,  with  the  added  tragedy  that  all  that  heroism, 
which  so  nearly  won  the  day,  at  most  succeeded  in  covering 
the  retreat.  Such'  a defeat  was  the  momentous  Battle  of 
Blenheim,  the  masterpiece  of  that  great  master  of  war,  John 
Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  battle  which  gained  the 
manor  and  palace  of  Blenheim  for  the  successful  general, 
which  shattered  for  half  a century  the  ascendancy  of  France, 
and  which  may  be  reckoned  with  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  in 
the  same  year,  1704,  as  the  real  commencement  of  the  Im- 
perialism of  England.  And  for  one  half  hour  at  the  critical 
moment  of  the  day  all  the  plans  of  Marlborough,  all  the  com- 
binations of  his  superb  strategy,  all  the  rising  hopes  of  Eng- 
land, were  on  the  point  of  being  tom  and  broken  by  the  regi- 
ments of  Lee,  Dorrington,  and  Clare.  Sir  Edward  Creasy, 
in  his  striking  work  on  the  “ Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World,”  does  full  justice  to  the  resistless  valour  of  those  Irish’ 
soldiers  as  they  thundered  through  the  routed  ranks  of  eleven 
regiments  who  formed  the  centre  of  Marlborough’s  army. 
“ The  Irish,”  writes  the  historian,  “ drove  the  Hanoverians 
back  with  heavy  slaughter,  broke  completely  through  the  line 
of  the  Allies,  and  nearly  achieved  a success  as  brilliant  as 
that  which  the  same  brigade  afterwards  gained  at  Fonte- 
noy.” 


L— MARLBOROUGH’S  STRATEGY. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1704  the  soaring  genius  of  Louis 
XIV.  seemed  on  the  point  of  securing  such  a triumph  over 
United  Europe  as  would  have  anticipated  the  proudest  day 
in  the  astonishing  achievements  of  the  Mighty  Corsican. 
While  half  the  allied  forces  under  Marlborough  and  the  Dutch 
commanders  were  fruitlessly  battering  away  their  strength 
against  the  northern  fortresses  of  France,  the  plans  were 
completed  for  hurrying  a converging  force' of  100,000  veteran 
soldiers,  under  the  three  marshals,  Villeroy,  Tallard,  and 
Marsin,  to  join  the  Bavarian  auxiliaries  under  the  Bavarian 
Elector  in  a grand  march  down  the  Danube  Valley  right  to 
the  gates  of  Vienna  itself,  which  was  also  to  be  the  point  of 
destination  for  the  French  army  of  Italy  marching  from  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  through  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol.  The 
Germanic  Empire  and  its  allies  would  have  had  no  resource 
but  to  sign  any  Peace  which  might  be  demanded  by  the  policy 
of  Versailles.  Like  a bolt  from  the  blue,  like  the  swoop  of 
the  condor  of  the  Andes  from  invisible  regions  of  distance  and 
mystery,  the  strategy  of  John  Churchill  blazed  out  in  swift  ef- 
fulgence, and  the  glory  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  blasted 
for  ever. 


On  the  19th  of  May,  1704,  Marlborough  was  still  fronting 
the  Northern  fortresses  of  France.  On  the  13th  of  August 
of  the  same  year  he  was  the  centre  of  an  allied  line  of  seventy 
thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  side  by  side  with  the  illustri- 
ous general.  Prince  Eugene,  with  all  the  chivalry  of  Austria 
and  North  Germany,  with  the  steadiest  troops  of  England, 
Holland,  Prussia,  Hesse,  Denmark,  and  Baden,  all  gathered 
together  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  northern  fortresses  of 
France,  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Danube  Valley,  l)arring  the 
road  to  Vienna,  and  only  separated  by  the  fierce  files  of  the 
Fighting  Irish  Brigade  from  the  coming  triumph  over  the 
surprised  and  out-generalled  armies  of  France  and  Bavaria. 

While  pretending  to  be  still  keeping  up  the  attack  on  the 
northern  fortresses,  Marlborough  had  silently  slipped  away 
with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  had  sent  sure  couriers  to  every 
outlying  source  of  military  strength  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Oder,  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar,  and  the  Danube, 
and  long  before  Marshal  Villeroy  had  suspected  that  swift 
and  silent  march,  had  fallen  with  overwhelming  force  upon 
the  Marshals  Tallard  and  Marsin,  still  idly  waiting  for  Ville- 
roy, who  no  more  guessed  what  was  going  on  than  Grouchy 
at  Waterloo.  Between  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus  in  the 
ancient  war  of  Carthage  and  Rome  and  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
that  perfect  achievement  of  Napoleonic  methods,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  movement  of  strategy  so  splendidly  and  auda- 
ciously complete,  from  the  double  point  of  plan  and  execu- 
tion, as  that  march  of  Marlborough  from  the  Lower  Rhine  to 
the  Upper  Danube. 

And  yet  that  magnificent  combination  of  skill  and  power 
was  for  one  half  hour  in  the  deadliest  peril  of  utter  ruin  at  the 
hands  of  three  thousand  Irish  exiles  who  came  with  their 
Gaelic  “ Clear  the  way  ” down  the  cannonaded  slopes  of 
Oberglau.  O,  if  the  French  cavalry  had  but  charged  in  that 
decisive  instant ! O,  if  only  a Turenne  or  a Maurice  de  Saxe 
were  there  to  support  that  lion  spring  of  the  heirs  of  Limerick 
Treaty,  the  h^irs  of  the  avengers,  down  would  have  gone  in 
the  trampled  mire  the  blood-red  flag  of  England ! Down 
would  have  gone  the  might  of  Austria,  and  England  would  not 
have  had  an  ally  to  do  it  service  upon  all  the  Continent ! 

IL— THE  BATTLE  AND  THE  END. 

The  Franco-Bavarian  army  had  its  left  wing  at  Lutzingen, 
its  centre  at  Oberglau,  its  right  wing  at  Blenheim.  The  army 
of  the  Coalition,  comprising,  besides  some  15,000  British, 
50,000  troops  from  every  country  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Baltic  and  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Vosges,  was 
djawn  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  marshy  stream  of  the  Nebel, 
-■the  right  being  commanded  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  centre 
and  left  by  Marlborough.  Each  side  had  about  35,000  in- 
fantry, but  the  cavalry  of  the  Coalition  far  exceeded  the 
French.  Marlborough,  who  excelled  in  the  employment  of 
cavalry,  made  crushing  use  of  it  that  day.  The  course  of 
the  battle  may  be  briefly  told.  Finding  it  impossible  to  turn 
the  Franco-Bavarian  flanks  at  Lutzingen  and  Blenheim,  Marl- 
borough combined  all  his  force  for  an  attack  upon  the  French 
centre,  the  key  of  which  was  the  hamlet  of  Oberglau,  held  by 
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the  Irish  Brigade  and  some  French  regiments.  The  crossing 
of  the  Nebel  under  the  fire  of  Oberglau  was  effected  with 
extreme  difficulty,  but  at  length  a great  column  composed  of 
the  veteran  Hanoverian  regiments,  supported  by  artillery  and 
cavalry,  pressed  to  the  assault  of  the  key  of  the  position.  The 
assailants  had  the  numericad  superiority,  but  the  position  was 
strong,  and  there  were  the  regiments  of  Dorrington,  Lee,  and 
Clare.  When  the  great  column  had  fought  its  way  almost  to 
the  houses  of  Oberglau,  suddenly  the  Irish  cheer  was  heard, 
and  an  avalanche  of  Irish  bayonets  burst  upon  the  Coalition. 
Lord  Clare  in  person  headed  the  regiment  of  Clare.  The 
German  regiment  of  Von  Goor  tried  to  meet  that  terrible 
charge.  In  a few  moments  the  German  regiment  had  ceased 
to  exist.  The  Prince  of  Prussia’s  regiment  was  pierced 
through  and  through.  The  three  thousand  Irish  and  their 
French  comrades  pushed  the  whole  column  in  disorderly  rout 
back  again  to  the  marshy  borders  of  the  Nebel.  English, 
Dutch,  and  Germans  went  down  together.  In  the  words  of 
Creasy,  “ The  Irish  broke  completely  through  the  line  of 
the  allies.”  But  the  allies  had  reserves,  and  those  reserves 
were  handled  by  Marlborough,  while  the  French  marshals 
made  no  effort  to  support  that  magnificent  charge.  There 
were  ten  thousand  French  horse  in  the  rear,  who,  if  launched 
upon  the  broken  columns  of  the  enemy  while  still  flying  be- 
fore the  Irish  steel,  could  have  converted  the  rout  of  the  as- 
saulters into  the  ruin  of  the  whole  array  of  the  Coalition.  They 
did  not  budge,  but  Marlborough  did.  Marlborough  knew  the 
grim  meaning  of  that  Irish  advance.  While  the  Irish  Brigade 
was  left  unsupported,  again  to  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  “ Marlborough  came  up  in  person  and  dashed  in 
upon  their  exposed  flank  with  his  squadrons.  The  Irish 
reeled  back,  and  as  they  strove  to  regain  the  height  of  Ober- 
glau, their  column  was  laked  through  and  through  by  the  fire 
of  three  battalions  of  the  allies,  which  Marlborough  had  sum- 
moned up  from  the  reserve.”  O,  the  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it ! 
For  want  of  support  in  the  decisive  moment  when  they  were 
routing  an  army,  the  three  regiments  had  to  f^l  back  before 
the  fresh  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  whom  Marlborough  in 
person  hurried  up  to  save  the  day. 

The  star  of  France  had  set  upon  Blenheim.  With  the 
victory  of  the  Irish  wasted  and  nullified,  regiment  after  regi- 
ment of  the  Coalition,  squadron  after  squadron  of  the  magni- 
ficent cavalry  of  Marlborough  safely  crossed  the  marshes,  and 
poured  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  French  posi- 
tion. When  Marlborough  had  10,000  horsemen  well  in  hand, 
he  loosed  them  like  a thunderbolt  upon  the  useless  French 
horse  and  the  flank  of  the  French  infantry.  The  French 
horse  fled  after  a vain  discharge  of  carbines.  They  were  ex- 
cellent troops,  but  they  had  not  been  led  to  attack  at  the  right 
moment,  and  the  moment  for  the  charge  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  disaster.  The  1 0,000  sabres  of 
the  Coalition  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  ride  like  a de- 
stroying whirlwind  over  the  hapless  lines  of  the  French  infan- 
try. “ The  hearts  of  the  French  horsemen  failed  them.  Dis- 
charging their  carbines  at  an  idle  distance,  they  wheeled  round 
and  spurred  from  the  field,  leaving  the  nine  infantry  battalions 
of  their  comrades  to  be  ridden  down  by  the  torrent  of  the 


allied  cavalry.  The  battle  was  now  won.”  The  magnificent 
army  of  France  was  a hopeless  wreck.  Out  of  60,000  men, 
not  20,000  rallied  from  that  awful  field.  Twelve  thousand 
French  dead  covered  the  plain.  Fourteen  thousand  French 
prisoners,  all  the  cannon,  nearly  twelve  hundred  officers, 
swelled  the!  train  of  captives  and  spoil.  The  dream  of  French 
ascendancy  disappeared  for  a hundred  years,  till  the  sun  of 
Austerlitz  shone  out  upon  a more  awful  carnage. 

The  Irish  Brigade  that  stormed  down  the  slopes  of  Ober- 
glau did  not  swell  the  train  of  captives.  They  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  broken  army.  They  had  almost  anticipated 
Fontenoy.  They  helped  to  save  the  remnants  of  what  was 
an  anticipation  of  Waterloo.  The  victory  was  Marlborough’s 
victory,  though  one-fifth  of  the  victorious  troops  were  Eng- 
lish. A century  later  Waterloo  was  Wellington’s  victory,  with- 
out any  of  the  honour  due  to  Marlborough’s  magnificent 
strategy,  and  though  similarly  out  of  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  who  crushed  the  eighty  thousand  veterans  and  con- 
scripts of  Napoleon,  not  one-tenth  were  English.  As  at 
Blenheim,  so  at  Waterloo,  all  the  nations  of  the  Continent 
had  contributed  their  best  battalions  to  build  up  English 
ascendancy  upon  the  ruin  of  ambitious  France ; and  at  Water- 
loo the  French  Revolution  had  long  since  abolished  the  Great 
Brigade  which  disputed  the  marshes  of  the  Nebel,  and  cleared 
the  ramparts  of  Cremona,  and  swept  the  woods  of  Fontenoy. 

F.  Hugh  O’Donnell. 


Literary  Notes  and  Notices. 


“ Harper’s  Monthly  ” commences  in  its  October  number  a story 
which  promises  to  be  of  considerable  interest  to  Irish  readers. 
It  is  entitled  “ Spanish  John,”  and  deals  with  the  period  of  the 
second  Jacobite  rising.  The  hero,  John  MacDonaid,  though  a 
.Scotch  Highlander,  enlists  in  an  Irish  regiment  in  Rome,  and  is 
attached  to  the  cause  of  Charles  Edward  by  O Rourke,  an  Irish 
priest.  The  snatches  of  tongs  introduced,  though  good  in  their 
way,  are  too  modern  in  tone.  An  Irish  Brigade  song,  which  be- 
gins well  with  poetic  allusions  to  the  Wild  Geese,  ends  its  refrain 
lamely  with  this  line,  “The  day  we  beat  the  Germans  at  Cremona. 
Now  what  does  that  suggest  if  not  “ The  man  that  broke  the  bank 
at  Monte  Carlo?” 

'We  continue  to  have  many  inquiries  as  to  the  best  books  to  read 
about  ’98.  As  a popular  cheap  history  Father  Kavanagh’s  should 
give  satisfaction.  dhose  who  have  access  to  public  libraries 
should  see  that  those  libraries  acquire,  if  they  do  not  already 
possess,  Madden’s  “United  Irishmen”  and  Wolfe  Tone’s  “Auto- 
biography,” which  can  be  had  in  Mr.  Barry  O’Brien  s edition  pub- 
lished by  Fisher  Unwin.  The  edition  brought  out  by  William 
Tone  about  1827  is  now  scarce. 

“ The  People’  Journal  ” (Aberdeen)  has  got  far  ahead  of  any  of 
our  Irish  papers  in  providing  ’98  literature  for  its  readers.  A copy 
just  to  hand  has  two  sides  covered  with  pictures  and  narratives  and 
about  twenty  of  our  most  stirring  national  ballads. 

The  Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin,  have  in  preparation  a 
volume  which  we  feel  sure  all  our  own  readers  in  America,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  will  welcome,,  and  which  we  will  have  much 
pleasure  in  for\varding  to  places  abroad  from  our  own  office.  It  is 
a collection  of  ’98  ballads,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  all  the 
standard  ones,  some  that  are  new.  There  are  four  in  the  Irish 
language,  including  translations  of  the  “ Rising  of  the  Moon,” 
“The  Boys'  of  Wexford,”  “The  Memory  of  the  Dead,”  and  a 
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new  one  by  Hr.  Douglas  Hyilc.  The  Celtic  Literary  Society  com- 
jirises  some  of  the  most  studious  and  hard-working  young  Nation- 
alists in  Dublin.  Its  members  have  been  contributors  to  our 
pages  from  the  first,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  them  setting  to  work 
on  such  an  enterprise.  It  will  be,  we  trust,  only  the  first  instal- 
ment of  other  similat  publications. 

“ Songs  for  the  Centenary, ”our  own  id.  ballad  sheet,  is  selling 
well.  Secretaries  of  'gS  clubs  shouhl  secure  it  for  sale  at  meetings. 

T.  r.  O’Connor,  M.l’.,  in  a recent  series  of  articles  contributed 
to  “ Harjier’s  Mag.izine  ” about  the  Hritish  Parliament,  relates 
that  John  Martin  was  the  first  man  bold  enough  to  depart  from 
the  custom  of  wearing  the  regulation  stove-pijie  hat.  T.  P.  re- 
cords the  fact  that  the  Si'ieaker  actually  had  a private  interview 
with  Mr.  Martin,  and  remonstrated  with  him  about  his  headgear, 
but  without  effect,  for  Martin  stuck  to  his  hat.  We  are  enabled 
to  add  to  this,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Martin,  an  account  of  the 
interview.  Mr.  Speaker  spoke  very  seriously  and  courteously,  and 
John  Martin  just  as  seriously,  but  with  a touch  of  droll,  dry 
humour,  explained  to  Mr.  Speaker,  as  if  giving  him  an  anthropo- 
logical lecture,  that  the  Irish  and  Sassenach  skulls  were  fundamen- 
t.ally  different,  that  the  latter  were  round  and  bullet-shaped,  and 
therefore  well  adapted  to  the  circular  opening  of  the  stove-pipe 
hat ; that  the  Irish  were  a long-headed  race,  and  had  to  have  hats 
like  his  own  soft  comfortable  one,  which  would  adapt  themselves 
to  the  less  round  and  regular  craniums.  .After  this  incident  the 
.'speaker  and  Irish  member  parted  on  the  best  of  terms,  the  for- 
mer no  doubt  feeling  convinced  that  John  Martin  would  be  as  in- 
dependent of  English  fashion  in  hats  as  he  was  of  English  influ- 
ence in  politics.  I 

The  Irish  Literary  Society,  London,  wall,  we  hear,  open  its  next 
session  with  a lecture  on  Grattan  by  Lord  Castleton,  the  same 
who,  when  starting  on  the  anti-taxation  campaign  at  Cork  last 
year  reminded  England  that  it  was  over  the  head  of  a little  matter 
of  tea-taxation  that  the  quarrel  commenced  which  ended  in  .Ameri- 
can ludejiendence. 

“ In  Dhroll  Donegal,”  by  Mac,  has  reached  a second  edition, 
the  first  being  sold  out  within  a couple  of  months.  The  author 
contemplates  the  publication  of  another  volume  of  drolleries  in 
time  for  the  Christmas  season.  “ In  Dhroll  Donegal  ” was  printed 
at  the  same  establishment  which  turns  out  our  paper,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  presentable  book-  for  the  p'i  e,  one  shillii  i’,  that  we 
have  seen  brought  out  in  Belfast, 
brought  out  in  Belfast. 

W.  R.  Lefanu,  in  his  book,  “ .Seventy  Years  of  Irish  Life,”  has, 
in  a wav,  done  for  oui  century  what  Jonah  Barrington  in  his  Me- 
moirs did  for  the  i8th.  Mr.  Lefanu,  who  is  a brother  of  the  poet, 
the  late  Sheridan  Lefanu,  has  looked  at  the  humorous  side  of  life, 
and  his  pages  are  full  of  anecdotes  replete  wdth  Irish  wit.  Here  are 
two  that  have  a certain  jxilitical  flavour  which  our  readers  will 
appreciate.  Mr.  Lefanu’s  father  was  present  at  a Dublin  theatre 
shortly  after  the  Union,  when  a well-known  actress  was  singing  a 
favourite  song,  the  refrain  of  which  was,  “My  heart  goes  pit-a-pst, 
pit-a-apat.”  -A  man  from  the  gallery  cried  out,  “ -A  groan  for  Pitt 
and  á cheer  for  Pat.”  On  another  occasion,  at  a Loyalist  meeting 
in  Dublin,  some  pikes  which  had  been  found  concealed  were  being 
exhibited  as  the  favourite  implements  of  a ferocious  peasantry. 
Someone  called  for  a groan  for  the  pikes,  a voice  in  the  crowd  re- 
sponded, “A  bloody  end  to  them.”  This  book,  which  is  published 
by  Arnold,  London  and  New  York,  contains  the  correct  version  of 
the  famous  ballad  “ Shamus  O’Brien,”-  on  which  the  now  popular 
opera  by  Jessop  and  Villiers  Stanford  has  been  founded.  As  proof 
of  the  fact  that  Lefanu’s  ballad  is  in  high  popularity  with  the  class 
least  in  sym])athy  with  the  principles  for  which  Shamus  wiel.:led  tne 
pike,  I may  tell  you  that  the  first  information  I ever  received 
about  the  war  “ in  the  year  Ninety-eight  ” was  through  hearing  this 
ballad  recited  at  an,  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  Protestant 
Orphans  in  the  very  heart  of  Ulster.  The  reciter  was  a Protestan, 


rector  from  Dublin  ; the  front  seats  were  occupied  by  clergy,  ma- 
gistrates, police  and  militia  officers,  anil  the  recitation  was  encored 
to  the  echo.  One  at  least  I can  vouch  of  the  juveniles  among  the 
audience  went  forth  from  the  meeting  resolved  to  find  out  all 
about  the  year  Ninety-eight,  and  what  Shamus  had  been  doing  to 
get  himself  into  trouble. 

Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  has  edited  an  edition  of  Clarence 
Mangan’s  works,  published  by  John  Lane,  London.  Francis 
Thomson,  himself  a [loet,  gives  a,  very  appreciative  criticism  of 
Mangan  in  “ The  -Academy.”  lie  has  just  fallen  into  one  error  in 
saying  that  the  greatest  trium|)h  of  Mangan’s  genius  was  his  inven- 
tion of  his  marvellous  metrical  system,  and  that  his  art  is  to  be 
more  woiulered  at  as  he  lived  in  a country  where  there  was  no 
literary  culture  to  guide  him.  We  were  under  the  impression  that 
the  Gaelic  renaissance  in  modern  literature  had  enlightened  such 
ignorance.  Mr.  Francis  Thomson  should  be  presenteil  with  a copy 
of  Dr.  Sigerson’s  “ Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall,”  He  would  then 
through  honouring  Mangan  less  honour  Ireland  more,  knowing 
who  were  the  bardic  masters  of  the  Young  Irelander. 

Our  Gaelic-reading  friends  in  America  should  lake  notice  of  t-ie 
fact  that  the  “Life  of  Red  Hugh  O’Donnell,”  edited  and  trans- 
lated by  the  late  Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  S.J.,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  Gaelic  publications  brought  out  in  recent 
years,  has  been  transferred  from  Messrs.  Sealy  Bryers  (the  original 
printers  and  publishers  of  it)  toi  Messrs.  Fallon,  O’Connell  St., 
Dublin,  from  whom  it  can  be  obtained.  The  Irish  text  is  beauti- 
fully printed  and  faced  by  a literal  translation.  There  are  copious 
notes  and  an  introduction,  in  which  Father  Murphy  brings  forward 
the  proofs  of  Red  Hugh’s  having  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Carew 
and  with  the  approval  of  Mountjoy. 

From  the  same  publishers  can  be  had  a short  history  of  Ireland 
by  the  same  learned  author,  which  is  one  of  the  best  outline  his- 
tories available,  and  which  costs  only  a shilling.  With  such  an 
excellent  and  cheap  volume  to  hand,  no  one  need  be  found  to  com- 
plain that  the  National  Board  did  not  undertake  to  instruct  him 
in  Irish  history  in  his  youth.  To  such  apologists  for  ignorance  we 
would  simply  say,  buy  a popular  Irish  history  such  as  this,  and  set 
about  remedying  the  deficiency  in  your  education. 

Messrs.  Gill  & Sons,  O’Connell  St.,  Dublin,  are  publishers  of 
another  book  of  Father  Murphy’s  dealing  with  the  history  of  Crom- 
well’s Irish  campaigns.  All  historical  contemporary  evidence  is 
impartially  given  on  one  side  and  the  other,  and  at  the  end  of  all 
we  feel  that  the  view  of  Cromwell  generally  accepted  by  the  Irish 
peasant  is  no  whit  e.xaggerated. 

“The  Regiment,”  a T.ondon  paper,  has  an  article  on  the  “Last 
Invasion  of  Britain,”  which  is,  of  (ourse,  Humbert’s  campaign  in 
Connaught.  It  is  signed  by  G.  Hobart. 

‘The  Northern  Star.” — The  differences  which  have  arisen  in 
Belfast  bet',,'eeii  the  joint  National  League  and  Federation  ami  the 
local  Bishop  has  led  to  the  foundation  of  .i  new  weekly  rewsiiajicr 
in  opposition  to  the  “ Irish  News.”  “ The  Northern  Star,”  which  is 
evidentlv  modelled  on  T.  P.  O’Connor’s  “Weekly  Sun,”  and  which 
is  contribut'd  to  by  several  members  of  hi;  staff,  is  very  creditably 
Uirned  out.  T'he  attitude  of  the  pa|)er  towards  the  National  move- 
men;  is  plainly  staterl  in  the  leading  article: — Our  support  will  bi 
given  to  those  who  .ire  bravely  worki-ug  for  the  Iri.-h  cause  on  tiie 
only  lines  which  promise  success  within  this  generation.  Our  oj, 
imsiiion  win  be  as  earnestly  given  to  all  who  stand  in  the  way  i-f 
suc  'ess,  an  I especially  to  -hose  who  have  set  themselves  to  the 
vile  work  ol  perpetuating  dissension  in  the  Irish  National  ranks, 
and  who,  by  a variety  of  pleas,  pretexts,  and  stratagems,  more  or 
less  ingenious,  but  all  false  and  wicked,  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
bring  about  the  luin  of  the  constitutional  movement,  and,  as  a 
natural  and  inevitable  consequence,  the  return  of  the  young  men 
of  Ireland  to  the  policy  and  the  methods  which  placed  their  lathers 
at  the  mercy  of  cowards,  traitors,  and  blood-guilty  informers. 
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Oraid  Emmet  roimh  a dhaoradh. 

(Duine  de  Chonnradh  na  Gaedheilge  Chorcaige  d'atharraigh.) 

" Fiafruighthear  diom.  a Thighearnaighe,  cad  tá  le  rádh  agam 
ionnus  ná  labharfaidh  breith  báis  orm  do  reir  na  dlighe.  Ni  fhuil 
aoa  nidh  agam  le  rádh  d’atharrochadh  bhur  roimh-bhreith,  na  do 
bheidheadh  oireamhnach  dam  le  rádh  le  h-aon  intinn  go  mbain- 
fidhe  Ó dhéine  na  breithe  sin  atathaoise  le  tabhairt  agus  d’a 
g-caithfidh  mise  géilleadh.  Acht  tá  rud  éigin  agam  le  rádh 
timpchioll  ar  nidh  is  cúramaighe  Horn  go  mór  ná  mo  bheatha, 
nidh  ar  ar  thugabhair-se  sibh  féin  chum  a léir-sgriosata.  Atá 
mór-chuid  agam  le  rádh  i d-taobh  gur  coir  go  saorfaidhe  mo  chid 
6 ualach  feallsachta  agus  ith-lomráidh  do  cruachadh  uirre.  Ni 
measaim  gur  féidir  dam  aon  nidh  do  chur  'na  luidhe  ar  bhur 
n-aigne,  suidhte  mar  a bh-fuilti,  le  h-aon  t-sdil  agam  go 
bh-fuighbhidh  mo  chlú  aon  dion  faoi  chliathachaibh  cdirte  curtha 
ar  bun  agus  riaghaluigdthe  mar  atá  si  seo.  Tá  aon  nidh  amhain 
ba  mhaith  liom  agus  nl  fhuil  braith  agam  le  nios  mó,  se  sin,  go 
'é  gfeadh  sibh-se  do’n  chlú  sain  a Thighearnaighe,  sgaoileadh 
tharraibh  gan  a bheith  truaillighthe  le  h-anál  breun  na  claon- 
mhéinne,  go  bh-fuighbhidh  si  cuan  éigin  caomhna  agus  futhanna 
dhi  Ó na  trom-anfadhaibh  atá  d’a  tuargaint  annso.  Níorchás  liom 
é,  muna  m beidhendh  agam  acht  bas  d'fhaghbhail  iar  mbeith 
daortha  dham  agaibh-se,  do  ghlacfainn  go  ciuin  agus  gan  osna  an 
chrich  atá  am’  chomhair,  acht,  oibreochaidh  breith  na  dlighe  a 
thabharfaidh  mo  chorp  do’n  chrochaire  go  lan-dithchiollach,  tré 
feidhm  na  dlighe,  ar  i fein  do  chosaint  chum  mo  chid  do  chur  faoi 
bhuan-tharcuisne  ; mar  nl  fuláir  ná  go  bh-fuil  an  choir  in  áit  éigin, 
cia  aca  i mbreith  na  cúirte  no  ins  an  mbárrthain,  is  le  h-aimsir 
amhain  a deunfar  amach  é.  Atá  sé  air  ag  duine  am’  ionad-sa 
aghaidh  do  thabhairt,  ni  h-é  amhain  ar  chruadhtan  a chineamhna 
as  ar  neart  chumhachta  os  cionn  intinnidhe  atá  truaillighthe  no 
curtha  fá  chois  aice,  acht,  mar  an  g-ceudna  ar  dhochamhalacht 
mi-mheinne  a linne  a sheasann  ’na  aghaidh,  Imthigheann  an 
duine  acht  lonuigheann  a chuimhnes.  Ionnus  ná  faghbhaidh  mo 
chuimhne-se  bás  acht  go  maiifidh  si  faoi  mheas  ag  mo  chomh- 
dhuithchis-idhibh,  nl  sgaoilfead  tharm  an  fhaill  seo  gan  me  fein  do 
chosaint  ar  chuid  de  na  neithibh  atá  curtha  am’  aghaidh.  Sé  mo 
dhothchas  agus  is  mian  liom  é,  iar  n-eitiollughadh  dhom’  spioraid, 
go  cuan  nios  féileamhla  agus  iar  mbeith  suidhte  dhi  i g-comh-luadar 
na  laoch  mairlirighthe  do  thug  a gcuid  fola  ar  an  g-croich 
no  ar  mhágh-an-áir  ag  cosaint  a d-tire  agus  na  subhailce,  go 
mbrostóchaidh  mo  chuimhne  agus  m’  ainm  iad  so  a mhairfidh  am’ 
dhiaidh  agus  mise  go  mór-dhálach  ag  feuchaint  anuas  ar  mhion- 
bhrughadh  an  cheannais  nihalluighthe  sin  a choimeádann  a réim 
le  cáineadh  ainme  Ard-righ  Neimhe  agus  a thaisbeanann  a 
chumacht  os  cionn  an  duine  amhuil  as  os  cionn  na  mbeathadhach 
mbriiideamhuil— a chuireann  fuath  nimhneach  idir  na  daoinibh 
agus  a thugann  ar  dhuine  amus  maibhach  do  thabhairt  faoi  n-a 
chomarsain  in  anim  De,  de  bhrigh  nach  gdUleann  sé  go  cruinn  do 
éileamh  an  cheannaisceannas  go  bh-fuil  a chroidhe  dúraighthe  mar 
an  g-cruaidh  le  uaill-chumha  na  n-dilleacht  agus  le  deoraibh  na 
mbaintreabhach  do  chuir  se  gan  taise  le  fan”  (Do  chuir  an 
Tighearna  Norbuiri  cosg  annso  leis,  ag  rádh  nách  raibh  na  baothain 
táire  luathintinneacha  do  bhl  ar  aon  aigne  leis  cumasach  ar  a 
ndroch-intinnibh  do  chur  i ngnlomh).  "Fagaim  faoi  Dhia  na 
firinne — dearbhuighinn  ar  Ard-chathaoir  Neimhe  as  is  éigean  dam 
bheith  in  a fiadhnuise  gan  mhoill  go  raibh  mo  iomchur  trid 
an  nguais  seo  go  léir  agus  trid  gach  ar  chuireas  romham 
roimh-dliiiighthe  do  réir  an  deimhne  úd  do  nochtas,  agus 
nach  raibh  atharrach  aigne  orm  acht  fuasgailt  mo  thlre  ó’n 
ngeur-bhroid  faoi  n-a  raibh  si  creuchta,  agus  dar  iomchuir 
si  ró-foighideach  agus  ró-lhada  agus  tá  lán  dothchas  agam,  có 
baoth  luath  intinneach  as  do  measfar  é go  bh-fuil  meisneach  agus 
aondacht  go  leor  fós  in  'Eirinn  chum  na  h-oibre  is  ualsle  seo  do 
chur  i g-crlch.  Adeirim  e seo  le  muinighin  feasa  cinnte  agus  leis 
an  sdlás  a bhaineann  leis.  Ná  beiridh  libh  a Thighearnaighe  gur 


mar  ole  orraibh-se  adeirim  é seo,  ná  chum  aon  corrbhuais  bhig 
suarachais  do  chur  orraibh.  An  té  nár  luaisg  riamh  a bheul  ag 
innsint  bréige,  n!  chuirfidh  se  a chlú  i mbaogbal  leo  so  nach  bh-fuil 
fós  beirthe  ag  deimhniughada  éithigh.  Adeirim.  a Thighearnaighe, 
an  té  nach  mian  leis  a fheart-laoi  do  bheith  sgriobhta  go  d-ti  go 
mbeidh  saoirse  bainte  amach  ag  a thir,  ná  fagfadh  sé  gath  i láimh 
an  tnúthaigh  na  leath-sgeul  i mbeulaibh  aieme  a cháinte  chum 
achmhusain  do  chasadh  leis  an  ionnracas  is  mian  leis  do  thaisgeadh 
in  uaigneas  na  h-uaighe  fein  iu  a g-cuirfear  go  foir-eigeantach  é.” 
(Do  chuir  an  chúirt  cosg  annso  aris  leis)  “A  deirim  leat  a 
Thighearna  nach  duit-se  do  cheapas  an  nidh  adubhart  mar  gur  mó 
é mo  thruagh  dhuit  ná  m’fhormad  leat.  Ba  dhom’  chomh- 
dhuithchisidhibh  do  cheapas  é.  Má  tá  fior  'Eireannach  ag 
tabhairt  cluaise  dham  bidheadh  focail  mo  bhais  mar  thaca  aige  i 
1Ó  a cheasnuighthe.”  (Do  chuir  an  Tighearna  Norbuiri  cosg  arfs 
leis  agus  dubhairt  nach  chum  bheith  ag  éisteacht  le  ceilg  do  bhi  se 
annsain.)  "Do  mheasas  go  d-ti  so  gur  b’  é gnó  breitheamhain  iar 
mbeith  daortha  do’n  bhraighe,  breith  na  dlighe  do  thabhairt.  Do 
thuigeas  mar  an  g-ceudna  gur  mheas  breitheamhain  ar  uairibh  go 
raibh  ceart  aca  eisteacht  go  foighideach  agus  labhairt  go  daonna 
agus  an  té  do  bhi  fá  ghreim  na  dlighe  do  theagasg  agus  a 
m-baramhla  do  thathairt  go  ceannso  faoi  na  fathaibh  faoi  n-deara 
dho  (dar  leo)  an  choir  do  dhéanamh  ae  ar  daoradh  é.  Gur  mheas 
breitheamh  gurb  é a ghnd  ddanamh  amhlaigh,  ni  fhuil  d’a 
mearaighe  orm:  ache  cá  bh-fuil  firinne  bhur  muidhimh  a saor- 
roinn  bhúrr  n-dlightheadh — cá  bh-fuil  fáth  bhur  m-bladhmainn 
a comhthroime,  a trocaire,  agus  a tláthchas  bhúr  g-cúirj 
mbreitheamnais,  muna  bh-fuil  se  ceadaighthe  do  bhraighe  atá  le 
cur  faoi  láimh  an  chrochaire,  ni  le  ceart  acht  le  feall  bhur  ngliocais, 
miniughadh  do  thabhairt  go  macanta  agus  go  ferinneach  ar  a 
intinnibh,  agus  na  bun-fátha  ler  corruigheadh  é do  chosaint." 

(Ni  Crioch.) 


Michael  Og  O’Longain. 

A MUNSTER  BARD  AND  INSURGENT. 

ÍN  Dr.  Sigerson’s  “ Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall,”  which 
we  briefly  reviewed  in  a recent  issue,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  translations  is  from  the  Irish  of  Michael 
Og  O’Longain,  a poet,  who  came  up  out  of  Munster  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  Wexford  men  in  ’98.  There  runs 
through  it  a note  of  intense  regret  and  shame  that  whilst 
Ulster,  Connacht,  and  Leinster  were  striving  in  Free- 
dom’s battle,  Munster,  his  beloved  native  province,  took 
no  share  in  the  fray.  Michael  Og  O’Longain  was  ances- 
tor of  the  Gaelic  scholar  O’Longain,  of  whom  a biographi- 
cal sketch  appeared  in  this  paper  over  the  signature  “ C.” 
lie  belonged  to  O’Donoghue’s  country  of  the  Glens,  but 
settled  later  at  Carrignavar,  Co'.  Cork.  His  poem  is  written 
in  the  person  of  a Munster  man  who  died  for  Ireland  in 
the  Wexford  rising,  as  O’Longain  himself  was  willing  to 
die.  We  quote  a few  verses. 

From  Ulster  come  two  thousand 
True  heroes  to  the  fray. 

Like,  hosts  in  Connacht  rouse,  and 
Advance  with  courage  gay. 

Our  rest  was  short  and  scanty. 

We  gave  them  battles  twenty. 

And  saw  the  dead  in  plenty. 

At  darkening  close  of  day. 
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Take  Munster  home  my  greeting, 

O comrade,  kind  and  good, 

And  say  we  faced  the  meeting, 

And  armies  strong  withstood. 

Gay  children  now  are  cheerless. 

That  tTiaidens,  once  so  peerless. 

With  true  men,  frank  and  fearless. 

Are  lying  in  their  blood. 

^fy  woe  on  Munster’s  slumbers 
When  we  rose  out  to  fight. 

And  fronted  tyrant  numbers 
With  weapons  keen  and  bright. 

But  now  that  all  is  over, 

And  fierce  foes  round  us  hover ; 

Tell  Leinster  true  I love  her. 

Who  kept  the  flame  alight ! 

O,  youth,  if,  ’mid  the  living. 

They  question  of  that  day. 

And  ask  how  I have  striven, 

And  where  I passed  away : 

Then  say  to  each  beholder 
That  no  man  battled  bolder, 

Though  I,  forgotten,  moulder 
Beneath  the  mountain  clay. 

The  last  verse,  we  think,  is  matchless  in  its  pathos  and 
pride ; the  boast  “ that  no  man  battled  bolder”  is  so  pardon- 
able when  we  contrast  it  with  the  lament  for  Munster’s 
slumbers.  The  dying  insurgent  would  have  it  told  that 
one  man  of  his  province  upheld  her  honour  on  the  field. 
Dr.  Sigerson  adds  a note  to  this  ballad  to  the  effect  that 
Munster’s  backwardness  in  ’98  was  owing  to  its  royalist 
Jacobite  sympathies  and  its  opposition  to  the  Republican- 
ism of  the  United  movement.  Times  have  changed,  and 
it  would  have  cheered  the  heart  of  O’Longain  could  he 
have  foreknown  that  in  the  next  century  the  first  rally  to 
the  flag  of  freedom  would  be  made  on  Munster  soil,  when 
the  brave  but  hapless  Young  Irelanders  took  to  the  hills 
of  Tipperar}',  that  moreover  on  the  borders  of  West  Cork 
and  his  native  Kerry  the  first  battalions  of  the  Irish  Repub- 
lican Brotherhood  would  be  enlisted,  and  that  the  chief 
city  of  the  province  would  earn  the  title  of  Rebel  Cork. 
O’Longain,  in  his  reproach  of  Munster,  we  trust  did  not 
forget  that  if  the  province  was  slow  to  rise  it  gave  to  Ulster 
in  the  person  of  Thomas  Russell,  a native  of  Mallow,  the 
guiding  and  inspiring  figure  in  the  preparations  for  revo- 
lution in  the  North. 
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The  Ancient  Gaelic  Games. 

By  Osc.'^r,  Son  ok  Oisin. 


II EN  Gavan  Duffy  saw  Ireland  almost  as  dead  as  the 
corpse  on  the  dissecting-fable,  shortly  after  the  great 
betrayal  of  1852,  the  Ossianic  Society  was  working  nobly 
on  beh.alf  of  the  language  of  the  men  of  Erin.  John 
O’Mahony  looked  down  the  centuries  back  into  the  glorious  past, 
and  when  he  read  of  my  father’s  poetry  and  my  grandfather’s 
prowess,  he  resolved  to  model  the  new  army  of  regeneration  on  the 
system  that  controlled  the  battalions  of  Fdonn  MacCumhaill. 
Fionn's  palace  was  on  the  top  of  the  Hill  of  Allen,  about  five 
miles  north  of  the  town  of  Kildare.  He  was  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  Cormac  MacArt  was  High  King  of  Erin.  It  has  been  esti- 
ir.ated  that  in  those  days  Fionn  could  bring  one  hundred  and  five 
thousand  Fenians  together  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare.  Each  of 
the  five  provinces  was  credited  with  twenty-one  thousand  men,  di- 
vided into  seven  battalions  of  three  thousand  men  each.  And 
Fionn  was  the  Moltke  of  his  age.  The  Fenians  maintained  order 
cservwhere.  They  hunted  and  fished  from  the  Fews  to  Glenflesk. 
They  feasted  sumptuously  on  the  deer,  the  wild  boar,  and  the 
salmon.  Luscious  berries  and  the  honey  of  the  new  mead  con- 
tributed their  charmed  softness  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  music  of 
the  harpers  and  the  recitation  of  the  bards.  Fionn  himself  was  a 
poet  and  a mighty  hurler ; but  I don’t  think  he  was  as  good  o 
hurler  as  Diarmuid  O’Duibhne,  who  eloped  from  Tara  with 
Giainne,  daughter  of  Cormac,  who  wanted  her  to  marry  the  Chief 
of  the  Fenians,  who  was  then  an  old  man.  This  just  brings  me 
to  the  hurling  ; for  Grainne  tells  us  that  while  sitting  in  her  sunny 
bower  she  saw  Diarmuid,  whose  side  was  being  worsted,  taking 
the  cainan  from  the  man  next  him,  and  facing  his  opponents,  and 
running  through  them  and  under  them  and  over  them,  and  putting 
out  the  goal.  And  her  heart  and  her  love  went  out  to  the  hurler 
and  stayed  there.  But  yet  a higher  tribute  was  pai3|to  the  hurlers 
by  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans,  who,  after  closely  observing  the  great 
three-days’  “goaling”  of  the  Fenians  along  the  banks  of  the  Flesk, 
agreed  there  was  no  chance  of  beating  the  men  “ who  played  that 
game,”  unless  they  could  be  divided.  Be  it  remembered  that  the 
Milesians  had  wrested  the  supremacy  from  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans 
at  Telltown  nearly  eight  hundred  years  previous  to  the  hurling 
match  that  decided  their  fate  for  ever.  But  it  is  due  to  the  Tuatha 
de  Danaans  that  raised  the  the  menhir,  the  dolmen,  and  the  crom- 
lech, to  say  that  twelve  centuries  earlier  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  most  enduring  form  of  Nationality  known  at  the  present  day 
by  establishing  the  Jailtean  Games. 

About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ,  Luy  of 
the  Long  Hand,  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  his  foster-mother, 
Tailte,  a Spanish  princess,  inaugurated  a great  annual  gathering 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Telltown  for  the  purpose  of  instituting 
games  and  fairs  for  amusement  and  business.  Out  of  this  meeting, 
it  may  safely  be  inferred,  grew  our  hurling,  football,  weight-throw- 
ing, dancing,  running,  jumping,  horse-racing,  and  the  like.  Tailte 
was  buried  there,  and  funeral  games  of  which  we  read  so  mfich  in 
the  annals  of  later  ages  were  played  on  the  most  elaborate  scale. 
The  gatherings  were  national  in  every  sense.  They  were  fairs, 
exhibitions,  athletic  sports,  all  at  the  same  time.  Bargains  and 
matches  were  made;  past  contracts  were  confirmed,  old  friend- 
ships were  renewed  and  cemented.  The  hurlers  came  from  North 
and  South  and  East  and  West,  and  they  could  sweep  across  the 
country  “with  the  speed  of  a cloud  shadow  on  a March  day.” 
Theirs  was  the  training  ground  for  the  invincible  Fenian  hosts 
that  suppressed  turmoil  and  dissension  at  home;  annihilated  the 
hordes  of  the  King  of  the  World  near  Ventry  Harbour ; and  forti- 
fied the  Curragh  of  Kildare  so  that  ten  thousand  men  could  de- 
fend it  against  all  the  armies  in  the  world.— Reprinted  from 
“ United  Ireland.” 
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Stand  Firm ! 


A MANDATE  FROM  AMERICA. 


Oh,  there’s  news  from  o’er  the  sea, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Voclit ; 
There’s  news  from  o’er  the  sea, 

Says  the  Slian  Van  Vocht ; 
And  that  news  from  o’er  the  sea. 

From  the  land  of  liberty. 

Is  right  good  news  for  me, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 


T a time  when  the  safety  of  the  Ninet}-Eight 
Movement  seemed  endangered  by  the  in- 
trigues of  those  who  desired  its  subordination 
to  the  interests  of  political  parties,  the  mes- 
sage which  has  come  from  the  United  States 
in  the  leading  article  of  this  week’s  “ Irish  Republic  ” gives 
perfect  assurance  that  nothing  can  now  occur  tO'  undennine 

the  basis  which  the  Executives  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
( 

established  at  the  Conventions  of  March  and  June.  Hopes 
were  cherished  in  certain  quarters  that  the  understanding 
which  is  alleged  to  exist  between  one  Committee  in  Ame- 
rica and  a political  party  in  Ireland  could  be  used  as  a 
lever  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  ’98  Executive,  and 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  the  States 
would  join  hands  with  other  political  parties  in  Ireland  to 
bring  that  about.  That  rash  and  unweening  confidence  has 
received  a rude  check,  and  our  trust  in  our  exiled  kindred 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  prompt  and  decisive  response 
which  they  have  given  to  these  advances.  Proof  has  been 
given  tO'  those  who  doubted  that  the  flag  of  Ireland  is  safe 
in  the  keeping  of  good  men  and  true,  who  are,  moreover, 
wise  enough  and  strong  enough  to  guide  the  Irish  race  along 
a straight  path.  In  response  to'  the  representations  that 
were  made  tO'  the  effect  that  the  ’98  Executive  in  Ireland 
could  not  establish  National  Unity,  the  writer  of  this  article 


gives  a brief  account  of  Wolfe  Tone  and  the  union  which 
he  accomplished,  and  concludes  with  the  following  mandate 
to  the  men  who  have  been  working  in  Ireland  to  revive  not 
only  Tone’s  memory  but  his  principles : — •“  The  Executive 
Committee  and  the  local  ’98  Committees  have  a glorious 
duty  before  them,  to  arouse  the  old  spirit  all  over  the  land, 
and  they  must  not  allow  those  uho'  endeavoured  to  destroy 
it  to  Stand  in  their  way  or  turn  them  a hair’s  breadth  from 
the  straight  path.  Any  coquetting  with  them  (i.e.,  the  po- 
litical organisations)  will  only  tend  to  trail  our  cause  in  the 
mud,  and  enable  them  all  the  more  easily  to  satisfy  England 
by  showing  to  the  world  that  we  are  not  as  were  the  men 
of  ’98,  and  that  Ireland  is  content  with  her  lot  as  a province 
of  the  British  Empire.” 

To  the  ’98  Clubs  of  Belfast  and  Ulster  especially  this 
message  comes  like  the  cheering  hail  of  a great  army  ad- 
vancing to  the  relief  of  a little  band  that  stands  in  the  gap 
of  danger.  Since  the  movement  was  started  in  March  the 
Belfast  Clubs  loyally  supported  the  Irish  Executive,  whilst 
carefully  guarding  it  from  everj"  attempt  made  in  the  inte- 
rests of  party.  These  Clubs  worked  apart,  and  even  in 
rivalry;  but  a rivalry  that  did  not  imply  opposition.  At 
last  came  the  invitation  that  they  should  sully  their  arms 
by  becoming  auxiliaries  of  a party  engaged  in  a purely  local 
municipal  contest.  The  Clubs  which  had  hitherto  stood 
apart  stepped  into  line,  and  gave  a United  refusal  to  this 
solicitation.  It  was  whispered  here  and  hinted  there  that 
a great  body  of  Irish  Nationalists  in  the  States  were  con- 
cerned in  this  attempt  to  brush  aside  the  Irish  ’98  Execu- 
tive. The  reassuring  message  from  America  has  come,  and 
in  response  to'  it  ive  send  up  an  answering  cheer. 

“ My  Soul ! I never  doubted  them, 

Says  Rory  of  the  Hill.” 


Qod  Save  Poor  Ireland. 

A True  Story. 

T was  the  day  when  England’s  Queen,  the  Empress  ai 
a world-wide  dominion,  went  in  State  through  Lonr 
don  streets  to  render  thanks  for  sixty  years  of  glorious 
sovereignty.  The  brief  thanksgiving  at  St.  Paul’s  was  over, 
and  an  Irish  girl  was  making  her  way  towards  the  hospit.d 
in  which  she  was  training  as  a nurse.  She  had  witnessed 
that  vast  and  impressive  display  of  England’s  pomp  and 
power  with  a feeling  of  hopeless  depression,  and  almost  of 
shame,  as  she  thought  of  her  own  country  so  poor  and  weak 
and  helpless,  sO'  ridiculous  almost  in  cherishing  the  thought 
of  nationhood,  and  dreaming  of  freedom,  havmg  the  armies 
and  navy  and  strong-handed  Government  of  England  to 
reckon  with.  She  passed  over  Westminster  Bridge,  looking 
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on  the  towers  of  the  Parliament  Houses  with  a hot  flush  of 
shame  at  the  thought  of  Iiow  the  so-called  representatives 
of  the  Irish  j>eople  had  for  years  [xast  displayed  within 
those  walls  the  most  humiliating  evidences  of  their  coun- 
try’s weakness  and  disunion.  Coming  to  the  Lambeth  side 
of  the  liver  she  turned  down  a narrow  street  which  was 
almost  empty  of  jieople,  for  all  had  flocked  into  the  gaily 
decorated  thoroughfares,  and  here  she  made  her  way 
quickly.  In  front  of  her  walked  a shabbily-dressed,  ill- 
sho<.l  woman,  with  a faded  shawd  about  her  head,  who  lead 
a curly-headed  little  child  by  the  hand.  The  child  w'as 
laughing,  and  turning  back  to  listen  to  the  gay  bursts  of 
song  and  music  in  the  distance,  as  the  crowds  in  an  irre- 
pressible spirit  of  loyalty  continued  to  chorus  “ God  Save 
the  Queen,”  long  after  the  Sovereign  and  her  triumphal 
procession  had  passed  by  them  towards  her  oalace. 

“ fasten  mammie,  they’re  singin’  yet,”  said  the  chdd. 
“ Ah,  yes,”  said  the  woman  in  a sad  voice,  “ ’tis  ‘ God  Save 
the  Queen’  the^re  all  singin’,  and  there  isn’t  wan  to  say 
‘ God  Save  Poor  Ireland.’  ” She  sighed,  and  was  silent  a 
momeirt,  then  added  in  a low  thrilling  tone,  which  was  all 
the  same  heard  by  the  girl  behind:  — 

“ T ou  say  it,  son ! Say  the  w'ords  afther  me,  ‘ God  Save 
Poor  Ireland.’  ” 

“ God — Save — Poor — Ireland,”  echoed  the  child  in  a 
hesitating,  doubtful  sort  of  way,  for  he  was  too  little  to 
understand. 

■■  Say  it  again,  Acushla !”  and  again  she  prompted  him. 
They  said  it  together  this  time. 

“Now  say  it  yourself,  son!”  and  she  was  silent.  The 
child’s  voice  rang  out  clearly  and  alone,  for  he  had  learnt 
his  lesson  now,  and  he  even  imitated  and  exaggerated  the 
patlietic  ring  in  his  mothers  voice,  sq  that  it  was  an  in- 
tensely earnest  little  prayer  that  went  up  from  that  nanow 
streets. 

“ God  Sa\  e Poor  Ireland,”  and  he  looked  awáy  up  to 
the  blue  summer  sky  that  was  so  high  and  far  above  the 
rejoicing  city.  That  was  where  he  thought  God  rvas  íook- 
ing  down  from  to'  listen. 

They  turned  down  a narrow  court,  and  were  lost  to-  sight. 
There  were  teai's  in  the  eyes  of  the  girl  who  had  overheard 
it.  Perhaps  she  had  forgotten  that  there  was  One  higher 
thaia  all  the  kings,  and  stronger  than  all  the  armies  of  the 
earth,  to  whom  the  pleading  of  that  poor  mother  would  be 
as  acceptable  as  the  thanksgiving  hastily  offered  up  by 
Archbishoi>s  and  Bishops  on  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral. Aá  she  went  on  her  way  now  there  glowed  in  her 
heart  a feeling  of  trust  and  hope  for  her  country  ’s  cause, 
which  the  display  of  England’s  Imperial  nower  had  no 
prower  to  quench,  just  because  she  had  overheard  a poor 
Irish  mother  teaching  her  little  child  to  ask  God  to  save 
poor  Ireland. 


Men  and  Episodes  of  Ninety=Eight. 


Antrim  Tales. — (Continued). 

By  Mrs.  M.  T.  Pender. 


Some  on  the  shores  of  distant  lands 
Tlieir  weary  hearts  have  laid, 

And  by  the  stranger’s  heedless  hands 
Their  lonely  ['raves  were  made  ; 

But,  though  their  clay  be  far  away 
Beyond  the  Atlantic  foam  ; 

In  true  men,  like  you,  men. 

Their  sinrit’s  still  at  .'ionic. 

The  dust  of  some  is  Irish  earth  ; 

Among  their  own  they  rest ; 

And  the  same  land  that  gave  them  birth 
Has  caught  them  to  her  breast ; 

And  we  will  pray  that  from  their  cl.ay 
Full  many  a race  may  start 

Of  true  men,  like  you,  men. 

To  act  as  brave  a part. 


ALLYMENA  was  the  scene  of  some  grim  and 
terrible  episodes,  and  was  the  hunting  ground 
of  a whole  fraternity  of  informers. 

Two  young  Unitedmen,  brothers,  named 
Montgomery,  were  betrayed  by  one  of  these 
human  bloodhounds  named  Andy  Swann,  a weaver,  of  whom 
more  anon.  The 'Montgomerys  were  Protestants,  of  a respect- 
able rank  in  society,  splendid  young  fellows,  of  grand 
physique,  tall  and  fair,  and  very  handsome ; and  their  good 
looks  and  manly  qualities  made  them  ver}'  popular  in  town 
and  country;  while  their  mother,  who  was  a widow,  adored 
her  sons.  These  young  men  were  tried  and  convicted  of  be- 
ing United  Irishmen,  and  hanged  together  on  a gallows  erected 
for  that  purpose  on  the  Moat,  near  Ballymena.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this  awful  sentence,  which  cut  short  the  thread  of 
two  young  gallant  lives,  and  made  a mother’s  heart  and  a 
happy  home  forever  desolate,  legal  savagery  pursued  its  \ ic- 
tims  beyond  the  gates  of  death.  The  bodies  of  the  two  young 
men  were  sewn  up  in  tarred  sacking,  and  there  they  swung 
from  the  gallows  beam  for  three  years,  in  summers  heat  and 
winter’s  snow,  in  the  rain  and  the  wind,  the  thunder  and 
lightning  and  hail,  affrighting  the  eyes  of  men,  and  blasting 
the  sight,  the  heart,  the  life  and  reason,  of  their  hapless  mo- 
ther— hung  there  until  they  fell  to  pieces  bit  by  bit. 

On  the  same  moat  were  gibbetted  at  the  same  time  the 
bodies  of  three  other  Unitedmen,  Archer,  Dunn,  and  Ryan, 
who  were  betrayed  by  one  John  Young,  a weaver. 

Archer  was  a captain  of  Unitedmen,  a very  daring  and  re- 
markable character,  handsome,  generous,  bold  anti  gay,  ready 
of  wit,  light  of  foot,  and  heavy  of  hand,  lie  had  all  the  quali-' 
ties  that  go  to  make  a jiopular  hero.  'I  here  was  a price  set 
on  his  head,  and  after  the  affair  at  Antrim,  while  he  was  on 
his  keeping,  and  while  soldiers  and  yeos  were  hunting  him 
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hotly,  the  rebel  captain  took  refuge  in  the  Feenagh  Bog,  near 
Ballymena.  Forthwith  the  bog  was  beset  all  round  and 
closely  watched  by  day  and  night,  and  as  often  as  the  rebel 
ventured  to  break  cover  and  show  himself  on  the  bare,  black 
plain,  he  was  sure  to  be  chased  for  dear  life ; but  being  strong, 
swift,  courageous,  and  resourceful,  he  always  managed  to 
elude  his  pursuers,  often  escaping,  miraculously,  as  it  seemed, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  appeared  to  be  surely  in  their 
grasp. 

One  of  Archer’s  favourite  de\-ices  for  baffling  pursuit  was 
to  plunge  into  a bog  hole  and  draw  over  his  head  a tussock 
of  grass  or  heather,  one  of  those  loose  sods  in  which  turf 
bogs  abound. 

At  length,  however,  the  bold  rebel  was  betrayed.  John 
Young,  the  weaver,  chanced  to  discover  that  the  hunted  out- 
law sometimes  stretched  his  weary  limbs  at  night  in  a hut  in 
the  Feenagh  Bog,  and  he  managed  to  bribe  the  bog-woman 
who  owned  the  hut.  Then,  as  a token,  he  gave  her  a bright 
new  penny,  and  she  compacted  to  send  this  penny  to  him  on 
the  first  night  that  Archer  should  sleep  in  her  house. 

The  night  came  soon.  Once  again  through  the  chill  bog 
mists  and  shadows  the  baited  rebel  crept  to  the  shelter  of  the 
friendly  hut,  and  throwing  himself  on  a heap  of  heather  in  a 
dark  corner,  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

Calmly  he  slept,  while  the  bright  new  penny  travelled  by  a 
swift  messenger  to  the  weaver  in  Ballymena,  and  while  the 
treacherous  bog-woman  watched  at  the  door  of  her  smoky 
hut,  peering  out  across  the  black  plain  through  the  night,  with 
chattering  teeth  and  shaking  knees,  yet  with  restless,  roving, 
fiery  eyes,  a-hunger  for  the  price  of  blood. 

Calmly  the  wearied  rebel  slept  while  the  ill  woman  watched, 
and  the  weaver  flung,  \rith  unerring  shuttle,  the  strands  of 
doom  into  his  web  of  life.  Deeply  he  slept,  dreaming  per- 
haps of  home,  of  the  cheerful  safety  of  his  own  fireside,  of  a 
mother  and  a maid  who  loved  him ; dreaming,  too,  of  the  dear 
land  he  loved  no  more  oppressed,  no  more  distracted,  but  all 
that  he  wished  her : 

“ Great  glorious  and  free. 

First  flower  of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of  the  sea.” 

It  was  his  last  sleep  on  earth,  and  this  the  last  of  his 
golden  dreaming. 

On  came  the  weaver  across  the  Feenagh  Bog  towards  the 
rebel’s  lair,  behind  him  a detachment  of  soldiers,  the  bright, 
new  penny  still  clutched  in  his  greasy  paw,  which  was  soon  to 
be  filled  and  filled  again  \rith  the  golden  pieces  paid  for  the  . 
rebel’s  blood. 

The  sleeper  was  wakened  from  his  ha]Dpy  dreams  by  the 
click  of  the  handcuffs  on  his  wrists.  jVext  day  he  hung  from 
the  gallows  beam  beside  the  young  Montgomerys  in  their 
tarred  sacking. 

The  wea\'er  saw  his  bright  new  penny  changed  into  heaps 
of  gold — gold  with  a blood  gout  on  every  piece. 


With  the  bright  new  penny  transformed  he  purchased  an 
estate,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a fortune,  unharmed  by  the 
hand  of  vengeful  justice  in  this  life  at  least. 

Luck  is  capricious.  For  Andy  Swann,  the  other  wea^•er  of 
linen  and  vendor  of  blood,  was  reseiwed  a very  different  fate. 

One  wild  and  windy  night,  while  the  corpses  of  the  young 
Montgomerys  were  still  swinging  in  their  tarry  shrouds  to  and 
fro  in  the  buffetting  blast,  Mr.  Jack  Taylor,  of  Liminary, 
was  lying  asleep  in  his  bed.  Suddenly  steps  came  to  his 
dcor,  and  a stern  voice  called  to  him  ; “ Jack  Taylor,  lie 
still  where  you  are.  If  you  hear  any  noises  do  not  concern 
yourself  with  them  or  it  will  not  be  so  well  for  you.” 

Thus  adjured.  Jack  Taylor  lay  still  in  his  bed ; these  were 
troublous  and  tempestuous  times,  and  Taylor  had  enough 
ado  to  escape  the  perils  by  which  he  was  surrounded  without 
rashly  courting  new  ones. 

He  tried,  indeed,  to  lie  still  in  his  bed,  but,  sooth  to  say, 
the  bed  shook  beneath  him  with  the  tremours  of  his  own  body. 
For  all  night  long  the  agonised  yells,  the  shrieks,  the  groans, 
the  prayers,  and  blasphemies  of  some  wretch  in  mortal  tor- 
ture assailed  his  affrighted  ears,  and  the  horrible  hiss  of  a 
cat-o’-nine  tails  cut  through  the  stormy  night. 

Towards  morning  the  awful  sounds  ceased,  and  all  became 
silent  and  still  as  death.  When  Jack  Taylor  arose  at  length, 
and  fared  forth  with  shrinking  steps,  he  saw  nothing — no- 
thing but  a trampled,  sodden  spot  at  the  foot  of  a great  tree 
that  srrew  close  to  the  gable  end  of  his  house,  the  lower  part 
of  whose  trunk  was  all  red  with  blood. 

That  dark  and  dreadful  tree  has  been  cut  down  not  very 
long  ago  to  make  room  for  a «ew  byre,  which  has  been  added 
to  the  old  house  now  occupied  by  Hugh  Dempsey,  of  Limi- 
nary, the  grandson  of  Taylor;  but  all  the  old  neighbours 
know  that  at  that  tree  Andy  Swann,  the  informer,  was  flogged 
to  death. 

A similar  fate  overtook  the  notorious  Northern  informer, 
Newell,  who  has  left  on  record  that  he  sold  the  blood  of  two 
hundred  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  liberty  of  twice  that 
number. 

He  was  killed  for  his  crimes  by  some  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, just  when  he  was  about  to  set  out  on  a fresh  scent  of 
gore,  and  it  is  said  that  his  body  was  buried  m the  sand  on 
Whiteho'use  shore. 

I have  given  you  only  a few  of.  the  grim  stories  of  98. 
But  over  the  page  of  its  history,  all  stained  with  blood  and 
blackened  with  crime  as  it  is — crime  that,  for  the  most  part, 
did  not  rest  with  the  people — there  are  other  tales  of 
deeds  of  almost  inconceivable  daring,  high  deeds  of 
patriot  love,  of  splendid  chivalry,  of  sublime  sacrifice,  of  heroic 
valour,  of  truth  and  faith  and  unshaken  constancy,  amid  a 
dark  gehenna  of  torture,  terror,  betrayal,  and  death,  and  of 
glorious  strife  in  freedom’s  cause — over  the  chequered  page 
of  its  history  such  deeds  lie  thick  as  dewdrops  in  the  fields  at 
dawm. 
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The  Return  of  Liigh-Lam-Fada.* 


Lugh-Lam-kada,  mighty  ami  immortal, 

Lordliest  of  the  foster  ngs  of  Mauanaan  mac-Lir, 
h'ar  out  of  Erin,  bchiml  a fairy  portal. 

Tarried  in  bliss  till  his  boyhood’s  ending  year. 

The  whole  world  held  no  gladder  place  to  dream  in, 

NViih  honey  of  the  heather  fed  and  milk  of  magic  cows. 
Where  flowers,  round  the  towers  of  apple-blossomed  Eman, 
Were  mingled  with  the  burdens  of  heavy-fruited  boughs. 

.\nd  the  green  leaves  of  spring  with  the  gold  of  autumn  weather. 
Were  lit  by  the  lights  of  unending  eve  and  morn, 

For  the  sun  and  the  moon  stood  o’er  the  hills  together. 

And  looked  upon  the  snowy  vales,  thick-sheafed  with  yellow  corn. 
There,  in  those  fair,  far-off,  sea-sundered  places, 

The  islands  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ocean-ruler’s  son. 

He  tarried  many  days  among  the  bright  De-danaan  races. 

And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  invisible  he  won. 

Hosts  came  down  from  the  future’s  misty  regions. 

Ghosts  of  buried  heroes  from  rath  and  barrow  flew. 

And  the  world’s  long-dead,  with  her  yet  unbodied  legions. 

Walked  and  talked  on  Arran  shore  with  Lugh. 

An<l  they  led  him  up  to  a peak  upon  the  highland. 

And  bade  him  look  unto  Ocean’s  utmost  rim. 

Where  the  faint  and  lovely  phantom  of  an  island — 

The  dwelling  of  his  father’s  race — was  beckoning  to  him. 

And  they  told  how  of  old  that  island  had  been  taken. 

And  made  the  prev  of  plunderers — the  mockery  of  hate ; 

']‘he  poor  of  the  land  by  their  rightful  lords  forsaken. 

Appalled  by  giant  tyranny,  oppressed  by  witching  fate. 

And  the  torture  of  the  day  and  the  darkening  of  the  morrow. 
The  woe  endured  in  Erin’s  isle  through  all  his  absent  years, 
I-ugh  heard  of,  till  his  godlike  heart  was  touched  with  human 
sorrow. 

And  his  glad  immortal  eyes  were  for  the  first  time  wet  with 
tears. 

And  the  sun  on  high  was  powerless  to  hold  him. 

The  moon  in  heaven  had  no  might  to  make  him  stay. 

So  the  bright  De-danaan  people  flocked  beachw'ard  to  behold  him 
Mount  upon  his  magic  steed  and  ride  upon  his  way. 

O’er  the  high-flung,  wind-swung,  emerald  and  amber. 
Over-arching,  onw'ard-marching  billows  of  the  main. 

That  the  light,  bright  hoof  was  powerful  to  clamber. 

As  swiftly  as  it  swept  the  sod  on  Arran’s  smoothest  plain. 


And  all  the  while,  in  Erin’s^  isle,  the  clouds  of  sorrow  darken, 

The  champion  hand  lets  fall  the  brand,  the  lips  of  song  are  dumo. 
Or  sing  in  wildernesses  lone,  since  no  man  cares  to  hearken 
To  wonder-chimes  of  long-gone  times  or  tales  of  years  to  come  ; 
And  the  music-strings,  like  human  things,  mourn  when  their 
masters  sound  them. 

In  lamentation  wild  and  shrill,  bewailing  glories  past ; 

And  the  fetters  of  the  captives  have  the  rust  of  years  around 
them. 

And  the  latest-buried  champion  by  all  lijrs  is  called  “ the 
last.” 

So  patient  necks  are  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  servile  labour. 

Till  lo ! what  shining  on  the  land— what  light  along  the  main? 

The  glitter  of  a burnished  shield,  the  glancing  of  a sabre, 

-And  Lugh-lam-fada  rides  in  glory  back  again 

On  the  light,  bright  steed  that  was  powerful  to  clamber. 

Without  breaking  any  bubble  of  the  swiftly-trodden  foam  ; 
O’er  the  high-flung,  wind-swung,  emerald  and  amber, 
Onward-sweeping,  shoreward-leaping  billows  to  his  home. 


.And  the  land  is  lit  with  a strange,  unearthly  beauty, 

.And  patriot  strength  and  courage  arc  to  every  heart  restored  ; 
.And  boyhood  lea|)s  im|'atient  at  the  trumpet  call  of  duty. 

While  maiflen  hands  are  hastening  to  gird  him  with  a sword  ; 

For  Lugh  has  come  from  the  beach  with  Dards  that  hailed  him. 
While  dill  and  rock  re-echo  to  the  sound  of  battle  song. 

And  the  latest  buried  warrior  stands  up  where  many  wailed  him. 
Arisen  from  the  sepulchre  to  sec  them  ride  along. 

And  the  world’s  long-dead  in  cairns  of  hill  and  hollow 

Have  left  their  bones  among  the  stones  to  hasten  after  Lugh, 
While  myriads  of  the  yet-unborn  the  march  of  freedom  follow. 

And  the  mighty  lords  invisible  are  thronging  out  at  Hrugh. 

And  Lugh-lam-fada,  the  child  of  an  immortal. 

Who  came  with  the  flame  of  the  sunburst  over  sea. 

Leads  on  tlie  host,  both  man  and  ghost,  against  the  tyrant's 
portal — 

The  stronghold  shakes  ! — the  barrier  breaks  ! — his  fatherland 
is  fr<re  ! Iris  Olkyrn. 


*A  myth  of  ancient  Erin,  in  which  the  return  of  Lugh-lam-fada 
from  his  fosterage  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Isles,  and  his  triumph  over 
tyranny,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  of 
enlightened  patriotism,  inspired  by  the  memories  of  the  mighty  dead 
and  the  luoud  hopes  for  Ireland’s  future.  Lugh’s  place  of  fos- 
terage was  lepresented  as  looking  over  to  his  native  Irish  shore. 


jFvoni  the  Celtic  past. 


V.— THE  TRAVELLING  SCHOLARS. 

UPON  the  wind-swept  bo-som  of  Loch  I.ein,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Kerry,  lie  many  beautiful  and 
well-wooded  islands,  where  birds  sing  at  dawn 
and  twilight  most  enchanting  strains.  Very 
sweet  and  far-reaching  is  their  singing,  silvery 
and  heart-moving,  tender  and  jubilant,  a paean  of  grateful 
praise  to  the  Lord  of  sky  and  earth  and  sea.  And  Echo, 
the  Son  of  the  Rock,  steals  out  of  his  fastnesses  to  listen, 
and  enraptured  joinsi  his  voice  to  the  concert  of  rippling 
melody  until  the  tremulous  warble  of  the  birds  is  hurled 
strong  and  loud  across  the  blue  waters,  down  misty  glen 
and  deep  ravine ; over  slow  rivers  winding  through  green 
meadow-lands,  to  die  away  at  last  above  the  cloud-capped 
crest  of  the  distant  purple  mountains. 

But  loveliest  of  all  the.se  lovely  islands,  where  song-birds 
have  their  home  among  blossoms'  and  fluttering  leaves,  is 
Innisfallen,  the  fairy  isle.  Here  it  was  that  Saint  Finan 
buUt  his  great  monastery  in  the  ages  long  ago,  and  here  did 
Maelsoohan  O’Carroll  rule  as  eminent  scholar  and  chief 
Dcctor  of  the  western  world  during  the  reign  of  Brian  the 
Aid-righ  of  Erin.  It  was  by  Maelsoohan  that  Brian  in  his 
boyhood  was  educated  and  taught  the  duties  of  a l^ing,  and 
in  after  years  when  the  renowned  Dalcassian  was  monarch 
over  all  the  land,  mindful  of  the  love  and  reverence  his 
heart  held  ever  towards  the  teacher  of  his  youth,  he  sent 
for  the  sage,  and  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Anm.chara  or 
Counsellor  to'  the  King.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
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e\ent  which  I am  about  to'  relate  occurred ; a,  wonderful  tale 
and  a true  one. 

There  came  one  day,  at  the  same  hour,  three  students 
from  Connor,  im  Ulster,  to'  receive  education  from  Maelsoo- 
han  O’Carroll  in  his  monastery  O'n  Inmsfalleni.  These  three 
students  resembled  each  other  in  figure,  in  features,  and  in 
their  name,  which  was  Do'mnall.  They  remained  three 
years  learning  with  him,  and  their  talent  was  sO'  marvellous 
that  his  pride  in  them  became  very  great.  At  the  end  O'f 
the  three  yea,rs  they  said  to.  their  preceptor — “ It  is  our  de- 
sire to'  go  to'  Jenisalem,  in  the  land  of  Judea,  that  our  feet 
may  tread  every  path  our  Savio'ur  walked  in  when  on  earth. 
This  is  our  wish,  oh  master,  and  we  pray  thee  hinder  us 
not,  but  give  us  thy  blessing,  and  let  us  go.”  And  while 
his  heart  was  .sad  at  j-jarting  with  them  Maelsoohan,  made 
answer — “ You  shall  not  go.  until  yo'U  have  left  with  me  the 
reward  of  my  labour.” 

In  grief  and  amazement  the  pupils  said,  “We  ha.ve  not 
anything  that  we  can  give  you,  oh  master,  to'  compensate  for 
ali  the  care  and  affection  you  have  spent  upo'n  us,  but  we 
will  rem.ain  three  years  mo're  to.  serve  you  humbly  if  it  be 
your  WÚ11.”  “ I do  not  wish  that,”  replied  the  sage,  “ but  I 

have  a demand  to  make,  w'hich  you  shall  grant,  or  my  curse 
W'ill  rest  heavy  upon  you.” 

“ Name  it,”  said  they,  “ and  if  it  lies  withiii  our  power 
w'e  shall  do.  w^hat  yO'U  decree.” 

Then  MaelsoO'han  bound  them,  by  an  oath  on  the  Gospel 
of  the  Lord  that  their  promise  might  be  kept.  “ You  shall 
go  and  ma,ke  your  jiilgrimage  in  the  ^Kith  that  ycma'  souls 
desire,”  said  he,  “ and  you  shall  die,  at  the  sa.me  time,  all 
together.  The  deman.d  I require  from  you  is  that  you 
wend  not  to  hea,\-en  after  }-our  deaths,  until  vou  have  first 
visited  me,  to  tell  me  the  length  of  my  life  and  whether  I 
shall  obtain  the  peace  of  the  Lord.” 

“ IVe  promise  you  all  this,”  said  the  three,  “ for  the  sake 
of  the  Lord,”  and  leaving  him  their  blessing  they  departed. 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  land  of  Judea,  and  walked 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Sa,vio'ur.  They  came  at  last  tO'  Jeru- 
salem, an  1 there  death  overtook  them,  all  three  together  at 
the  same  hour,  as  their  master  had  fo'retold,  and  they  were 
buried  with  much  hono'ur  in  that  holy  place.  Then  Michael 
the  Archangel  came  from;  God  for  them,  but  they  said — 
“ We  will  not  gO'  un.til  ^\•e  have  fulfilled  tlie  promise  which 
we  made  to  our  i>receptor,  under  our  oaths  on  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.” 

“ Go,”  commanded  the  angel,  “ and  tell  him  that  he  has 
three  years  and  a half  to  live,”  and  that  he  goes  to  hell  for 
all  eternity  after  the  sentence  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.” 

“And  wherefore?” 

“ For  three  causes,”  replied  the  angel — ‘‘  namely,  because 
of  how'  much  he  interpolates  the  ca.non,  and  because  O'f  his 
lo.^•e  for  women,  and  al.so'  for  ha\'ing  abandoned  the  Altus.”* 
,The  reason  wh)-  Maelsoohan  abandoned  the  Altus  was 

* The  Altus. — This  was  the  celebrated  poem  or  hymn  rvritten  by- 
Saint  Columcille  at  Iona  in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  when  the  mes- 
.'engers  of  Po])e  Gregory  came  to, him  with  the  great  cross  and  other 
presents. 


this.  He  had  a very  good  son  named  Maelpatrick,  who'  be- 
came seized  w-ith  a.  mortal  sickness,  and  the  Altus  was  seven 
times  sung  ro'tind  him  that  he  sho'uld  not  die.  This  was, 
however,  of  no'  avail,  since  the  son  died  forthw-ith,  and  the 
father  then  declared  that  he  would  no  lo’iiger  sing  the  hymn, 
as  he  did  not  see  that  God  hono'ured  it.  Therefore  Mael- 
soohan had  been  seven  years  wdthout  singing  the  Altus  when 
his  three  pupils  came  to'  talk  to  him  in  the  form  of  w-hite 
doves. 

“ T ell  me,”  said  he,  “ what  shall  be  the  length  of  my 
life,  and  if  I shall  receive!  the  heavenly  reward?” 

“ Y ou  have,”  replied  tljey,  “ three  more  years  to  live, 
and  after  that  time  you  gO'  tO'  hell  for  ever.” 

“ Why  should  I gO'  to'  hell  ?”  queried  Maelsoohan,  in  great 
awe  and  wonderment. 

“For  three  causes,”  and  they  related  to  him  the  three 
causes  already  kno'wn. 

“ It  is  not  true  that  I shall  go  to  the  place  of  tlie  wicked,” 
said  their  master,  “ for  those  three  vices  that  are  mine  this 
day  shall  not  be  mine  even  this  day,  nor  shall  they  be  mine 
from  this  time  forth,  for  I will  abandon  these  vices,  and 
God  will  forgive  me  for  them,  as  He  Himself  has  promised, 
when  He  said— “ The  impiety  of  the  impious,  in  wlaatever 
hour  he  shall  be  turned  from  it,  shall  not  injure  him.”  I 
will  put  noi  sense  of  my  own  into  the  canons,  but  such  as 
1 shall  find  m the  Divine  Books.  I will  perform  a hundred 
genuflectioirs  e\-ery  day.  Seven  years  have  I been  without 
singing  the  Altus ; now  I ^vill  sing  it  seven  times  every 
night  while  I live;  and  I will  keep  a three  da,ys’  fast  every 
week.  Go  you  now  to.  hea^-en,  and  come  back  on  the  day 
of  my  dea.tlr  to  tell  me  the  result.” 

“ We  will  come,”  they  promised,  so  the  three  departed  as 
they  came,  first  leaving  a blessing  with  him,  a.nd  receiving 
his  blessing  in  return. 

When,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  Maelsoohan  lay  on  his 
death-bed,  the  three  pupils  appeared  to  him.  in  the  same 
forms — that  of  white  doves.  They  saluted  him,  and  he  re- 
turned their  salutations,  saying — “ Is  my  life  the  same  be- 
fore God  as  it  was  on  the  former  day  when  you  came  to 
talk  to'  me,  oh  my  children?”  a.nd  they  replied — . 

“ It  is  not,  indeed,  the  same,  for  we  were  showm  your 
place  in  heaven,  and  w-e  are  satisfied  with  its  gO'Odness.  We 
are  no'W  here,  as  we  promised,  to-  take  you  with  us  to  tire 
place  W'hich  is  prepared  for  yo'U  that  you  ma,y  be  in  the 
presence  of  God,  in  the  unity  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the 
hosts  of  Heaven,  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.” 

There  w-ere  assembled  about  Maelsoohan  many  priests 
and  ecclesiastics  ; he  was  amiointed,  and  his  pupils  parted 
not  with  him  until  they  all  went  to  Heaven  to'gether.  And 
in  the  Monastery  of  Innisfallen,  on  Loch  Lein,  there  was 
exceeding  sorro'W  and  regret  because  of  the  loss  of  so- 
learned  and  holy  a man.  But  in  the  truly  w'onderful  boo'ks 
he  had  compiled  the  priests  and  scholars  found  much  food 
fo'r  study  and  reflection  in  after  years ; hence  it  is  that  the 
name  and  fame  of  Maelsoohan  O’Carroll  is  handed  clo'Wn 
even  to  us  of  this  day  as  a sage  Doctor  of  far-extending  re- 
nown;— ^the  preceptor  and  Counsellor  of  Brian  Boroimbhe, 
Ard-righ  of  Erin,  and  victor  of  the  bloody  field  of  Cluain- 
tarriv.  E.  C. 
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EXODUS. 


III. 

mY  friend  Corporal  Doser,  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  was  not  an  Irishman,  but,  as  he  himself 
^ said,  he  “ ought  to  have  been.”  1 his,  however, 
was  not  Paddy  Kavanagh’s  idea,  who  despised  him  as  a “land- 
lubber,” and  often  remonstrated  with  me  for  chumming  with 
him.  Corporal  Doser  was  a Swiss,  and  the  Swis.'  are  not  cele- 
brated for  their  marine  instincts.  In  any  case,  Doser  de- 
ser\-ed,  to  a certain  extent,  the  epithet  that  Paddy  Kavanagh 
applied  to  him,  as  he  frequently  disgusted  that  worthy  on  the 
ship  leaving  port  by  getting  sea-sick.  But,  nevertheless, 
Doser  had  certain  sympathies  with  the  Irish  that  withstood 
all  the  contempt  lavished  on  him  by  the  sailors.  He  was, 
besides,  an  educated  man,  and  inclined  to  give  a scientific  ex- 
planation of  all  those  wonders  that  move  the  minds  of  seamen 
in  the  mid-watch.  This  pretention  on  his  part  made  Paddy 
Kavanagh  wroth,  to  say  nothing  of  Frank  Hackett,  Big  Jack 
O’Dwyer,  Crowley,  and  all  the  other  leading  Irishmen  in  the 
ship’s  company,  as  well  as  all  the  apprentices,  who  soon  learn 
to  sympathise  with  the  older  shell-backs  in  such  matters. 
Consequently  Corporal  Doser  had  not  many  friends  on  board. 
Doser  was  bom,  according  to  his  own  story,  in  the  city  and 
canton  of  St.  Gall,  to  which,  as  he  often  related,  an  Irishman 
had  given  his  name,  as  well  as  to  an  important  range  of  moun- 
tains— the  Alps  of  St.  Gall.  Paddy  Kavanagh  and  the  others 
had  never  heard  of  this  Irish  saint,  and  though  always  pleased 
to  learn  of  Irish  success  abroad,  refused  to  receive  such  history 
from  a “ square-head  ” and  a “ land-lubber.”  Doser’s  partia- 
lity for  the  Irish  was,  I think,  influenced  more  by  an  Irish 
sweetheart  he  had  left  in  New  York  than  by  the  name  of  his 
native  mountains.  Whenever  he  became  a little  expansive 
socially,  after  a few  glasses  of  beer,  he  always  referred  to 
Maggie , references  that  invariably  drew  pious  ejacula- 

tions of  commiseration  for  the  poor  girl  from  Paddy  Kava- 
nagh. 

In  some  other  chapter  I may  spin  a few  yarns  about  the 
Irish  in  the  American  navy,  when  I hope  to  m-alie  the  readers 
of  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht  ” better  acquainted  with  Paddy 
Kavanagh  and  company.  Doser’s  troubles  alone  would  oc- 
cupy several  chapters — and,  despite  Paddy  Kavanagh,  I al- 
ways consider  Doser  a naturalised  Irishman.  Of  course  I 
never  made  bold  enough  to  say  this  to  Paddy ; I valued  his 
friendship  too  highly. 

On  the  east  coast  of  South  America  we  had  had  sev’eral 
unexpected  encounters  with  Irishmen  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
and  Doser  had  expressed  his  belief  that  if  ever  the  North 
Pole  was  discovered  an  Irishman  would  be  found  in  the 
vicinity ; or  as  Paddy  Hill,  an  apprentice,  afterwards  rehearsed 
the  story  on  the  forecastle — “ an  Irishman  wud  be  hangin’  on 
to  it.”  If  I remember  aright,  this  asseveration  of  Doser’s 


had  been  made  upon  our  coming  to  anchor  in  the  narrow 
straits  between  the  island  of  Santa  Catarina  and  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  where  an  Irishman,  a deserter  from  an  American 
whaler,  came  on  board  to  sell  us  fruit. 

It  was  a few  months  after  this  that  we  sailed  into  the  har- 
bour of  Montevideo  for  the  first  time.  We  often  afterwards 
returned  to  this  port  and  spent  many  months  there ; but  on 
th.e  present  occasion  we  considered  it  a newly  discovered  land, 
as  very  few  hands  on  board  had  ever  been  there  before. 
Paddy  Kavanagh  himself  was  new  in  the  country,  as  well  as 
Doser  and  I.  We  had  just  dropped  anchor  and  were  clean- 
ing the  ship.  Paddy  Kavanagh  was  “ over  the  side  ” in  the 
catamaran,  with  a few  apprentices,  cleaning  the  copper.  Doser 
and  I were  on  watch,  and  stood  close  to  the  port  gangway.  A 
shore  boat  was  seen  approaching,  with  one  man  in  the  stern- 
sheets.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  boat  was  coming  to- 
wards us,  and  Corporal  Doser  hurried  off  to  find  a Greek  we 
had  on  board  (who  was  understood  to  speak  every  language) 
in  order  to  communicate  with  the  “ Dago  ” — for  so  the  sailors 
sometimes  style  all  Italians  and  Spanish  Americans.  (To  be 
more  exact  in  this  definition,  I should  say  that  Paddy  Kava- 
nagh held  that  all  who  say  si  for  yes  are  “ Dagoes,”  just  as  all 
who  say  ya  for  yes  are  “ Dutchmen  ” or  “ square-heads.”)  The 
boat  came  alongside  just  as  Doser  brought  up  Moscoe, 
the  Greek. 

“ Ask  him,”  said  Doser,  “ what  he  wants.” 

“ What  language  does  he  speak  ?”  asked  the  Greek. 

As  all  our  cruising  had  lately  been  on  the  Brazilian  coast, 
and  it  was  understood  that  Portuguese  was  spoken  “ from  the 
Equator  to-  Buenos  Aires,”  Doser  supposed  that  that  langu- 
age also  prevailed  at  Montevideo,  and  told  Moscoe  so.  By 
this  time  Paddy  Kavanagh  and  his  assistants  were  at  work 
directly  under  the  gangway,  and  of  course  heard  the  conver- 
sation. 

Moscoe  shouted  in  Portuguese  to  the  man  in  the  stem- 
sheets  of  the  shore-boat,  who,  not  understanding,  put  his 
hand  to  his  ear  as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  question  rightly. 
Moscoe  repeated  his  question  in  what  passes  for  Portuguese 
among  the  Levantines. 

“ Divil  a bit  o’  me  knows  what  yer  talkin’  about,”  said  the 
man  in  the  boat.  * 

The  yell  of  delight  that  came  from  the  throat  of  Paddy 
Kavanagh  in  the  catamaran  under  the  gangway  was  caused  as 
much  by  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  square-headed  corporal 
mistake  an  Irishman  for  a “ Dago,”  as  the  joy  of  encountering 
a countryman  on  such  an  une.xpected  occasion. 

In  fine,  the  man  in  the  boat  was  an  Irish  shoemaker,  who, 
on  seeing  an  American  man-of-war  come  into  port,  came  off 
in  expectation  of  getting  some  work.  While  the  corporal 
went  to  confer  with  the  officer  of  the  deck,  Paddy  Kavanagh 
laid  down  his  scrubbing-brush  and  entered  into  relations  with 
our  compatriot,  whom  he  promised  to  visit  on  shore  as  soon 
as  “ liberty  ” was  given.  The  adventures  that  arose  from  this 
incident  I may  recount  some  other  day. 

Misi  Mac  Na-Gaedhil. 
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Erin  Go  Bragh  I 


They  say  the  Celtic  tonj^e  is  dead, 

That  Erin’s  hopes  are  vain, 

That  never  in  our  dear  old  land 
Will  freedom  dawn  again  ; 

That’  the  Saxon  chains  will  bind  us 
Through  the  future’s  endless  years. 

That  in  Erin’s  night  of  sadness 
No  star  of  hope  appears. 

But  we  spurn  their  craven  counsels. 

We  scorn  their  mocking  jeers, 

’Neath  our  faith  in  God  and  Justice 
We  trample  coward  fears. 

For  the  East  is  red  with  glory  » 

Of  the  dawning  near  at  hand, 

And  radiant  flowers  of  promise 
Spring  forth  to  bless  our  land. 

Let  alien  tongues  deride  our  cause, 

Let  alien  force  assail. 

But  though  the  tyrant  triumph  long. 

Right  shall  at  length  prevail ; 

And  above  the  hills  of  Erin 
Shall  fieat  the  green  and  gold, 

The  proud  and  glorious  standard 
Her  heroes  bore  of  old. 

What  though  the  day  be  distant  still 
When  Erin’s  hopes  shall  bloom — ■ 

What  though  her  children  still  must  tread 
A path  of  pain  and  gloom — 

That  path  leads  on  to  golden  heights 
Of  freedom  nobly  won. 

That  distant  day  shall  break  in  flower 
Beneath  a cloudless  sun  ! 

Then  let  the  craven’s  voice  be  hushed. 

The  traitor  blush  for  shame, 

No  slave  or  coward  in  our  ranks 
Disgrace  the  Irish  name. 

But  onward  let  us  boldly  press, 

A loyal,  fearless  band. 

To  scale  the  heights  of  liberty. 

Or  die  for  Motherland  ! 

Winifred  M.  Patton. 


©tbet  people's  ©pinions. 

(,  'tJ.  HE  people  of  Ireland,”  said  Mr.  Patrick  ^1‘Manus,  in  the 
I®  J September  “ Shan,”  “are,  with  a few  exceptions,  repub- 
licans.”  So  reasoned  the  men  of  ’48 ; so  reasoned  the 
* men  of  ’67  ; and  action  based  upon  such  reasoning 
brought  their  respective  movements  to  an  ignominious  collapse  amid 
the  scorn  and  laughter  of  the  enemy — and  the  world.  Would  it  not 
be  better  for  the  reputation  of  our  country  to  admit  the  fact  that  the 
earnest  revolutionists  of  Ireland  are,  to-day,  only  a minority,  than 
to  be  blatantly  proclaiming  that  all  Irishmen  are  Republicans, 
when  all  the  world  knows  that  the  two  Republican  movements  of 
this  century  were  easily  suppressed  by  a handful  of  constabulary? 
If  friend  iSI'Manus  and  those  who  think  with  him  would  take  the 
scales  from  their  eyes,  and  resolutely  face  facts,  instead  of  crediting 
all  our  countrymen  with  their  own  generous  enthusiasm,  the  result 
could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial.  Meanwhile,  as  a correction  to  his 


optimism,  allow  me  to  present  here  a few  facts  which  seem  to  conflict 
with  his  sweeping  statement. 

Mr.  John  Redmond,  M.P.,  on  Ireland’s  National  Demand  ; — 

“ Separation  from  England  was  undesirable  and  impossible.” — 
Speech  at  Cambridge  University,  February  26th,  1895. 

“Irish  Daily  Independent”  on  above  speech; — “Mr.  Redmond 
told  his  audience  exactly  what  Ireland  wanted.” — February  27th, 
1895. 

;Mr.  Swift  M'Neill,  M.P.  for  South  Donegal,  on  the  English 
Queen’s  reign: — “The  Czar  was  now  on  a visit  to  . . . our 

beloved  Queen.  Long  ma^^^  continue  to  wear  that  crown  upon 
which,  for  sixty  years,  her  virtues  have  shed  a transcendent  lustre.” 
— Speech  at  Armenian  Atrocities  Meeting,  Leinster  Hall,  September 
25th,  1896. 

Mr.  Alfred  Webb  on  India: — “They  (the  Indians)  know  their 
duty  to  their  Sovereign,  and  are  loyal ; they  know-  their  duty  to 
themselves,  and  are  resolved  to  be  free.  And  free  with  them,  as 
with  us,  in  no  sense  implies  a necessary  desire  for  separation.” — 

“ VV'eekly  Freeman,”  17th  July,  1897. 

“Daily  Nation,’  on  the  solution  of  the  Irish  ditticulties  : — “The 
true  and  only  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  exist  will  be  found 
when  the  Duke  of  York  is  sent  here  as  permanent  viceroy  to  read  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  a re- 
constituted Irish  Parliament.” — 24th  July,  1897. 

“Freeman’s  Journal”  on  Monarchy  — -“Irish  people  are  willing 
to  accept  the  Monarchy  provided  that  national  self-government  is 
conceded.” — i8th  August,  1897. 

Mr.  Alderman  iMeade,  a member  of  her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council, 
was  recently  elected  unanimously  to  the  executive  of  the  new  Par- 
nellite  organisation — the  Irish  Independent  League. 

All  the  different  parties  embraced  in  this  list  oppose  and  criticise 
each  other  on  every  pretext  possible,  yet  neither  from  Press  nor 
platform  have  we  yet  been  treated  to  a denunciation  of  the  above 
statements,  full  as  they  are  of  the  foulest  treason  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Moreover,  each  of  those  factions  pride  themselves  on 
their  “ discipline”  and  in  holding  each  man  accountable  for  his 
sayings,  yet  all  these  utterances  have  passed  unchallenged.  Friend 
M’Manus  may  say  they  are  only  exceptions,  but  they  are  the  re- 
sponsible leaders  on  Press  and  platform  of  political  parties  which 
at  last  election  received  the  suffrages  of  367,000  Irishmen;  their 
constituents  have  in  no  case  called  upon  them  to  withdraw  their 
loyal  expressions,  therefore,  I am  justified  in  accepting  those  state- 
ments as  an  accurate  reflex  of  Irish  political  opinion.  If  friend 
M'Manus  were  in  Paris,  as  Wolfe  Tone  was  one  hundred  years  ago, 
endeavouring  to  convince  the  enemies  of  the  British  Crown  that 
Ireland  was  ripe  for  a revolutionary  movement,  how  would  he 
feel  if  the  Minister  of  War  were  to  confront  his  absurd  generalisa- 
tions with  the  sober  facts  narrated  above.  How  different  it  would 
be  if  those  367,000  men  had  declared  for  freedom.  You  may  dis- 
miss as  chimerical  the  attempt  to  create  a truly  national  party,  if 
you  persist  in  ignoring  the  politician;  he  will  not  be  ignored.  But 
if  you  adopt  the  ideas  we  advocate  he  may  be  suppressed — a much 
more  desirable  result.  In  conclusion,  it  is  indeed  a pity  the  whipped 
hounds  can  only  whine  in  their  master’s  hall,  but  it  requires 
more  moral  courage  to  do  even  that  than  it  does  to  sulk  in  our 
I kennels,  licking  our  sores  in  silence,  while  the  curs  who  hold  our 
' jaws  that  the  whip  may  be  applied,  pose  before  the  world  as  the 
representatives  of  our  principles.  . James  Connolly. 

In  reference  to  the  above  discussion,  we  have  received  several 
admirable  papers — some  in  agreement  some  in  remonstrance.  I 
have  received  also  an  invitation  from  the  I.S.R.  Association  to  lec- 
ture for  them  in  the  coming  session.  Instead  of  giving  an  address 
I will  be  glad  to  debate  this  subject  with  Mr.  Connolly  or  any 
of  his  friends,  and  will  argue  a direct  negative  to  his  contention 
that  Irish  Republicans  should  be  politicians.  Mr.  Connolly  and 
his  supporters  can  do  good  work  for  Ireland  in  preaching  the 
gospel  of  democracy  and  spreading  National  principles.  In  advo- 
cating the  formation  of  a democratic  party  in  Parliament  they  are 
taking  the  broad  road  that  leads  to  destruction,  as  such  a party 

would  inevitably  be  in  alliance  with  the  English  labour  party. 

A L.  Milligan. 
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Ar  long  na  Gaedhilge. 

Measaid  lucht  Chonnartha  na  Gaedhilge  gur  tairbheach  an  rud  ó 
do  chiiis  na  Gaedhilge,  an  mhuintear  sin  chuireas  suini  'san 
Ghaedhealg,  cuairt  do  thabhairt,  'nois  a's  an's,  ar  na  duithchibh 
mar  a labhrann  siad  an  Ghaedhaelg  go  fóill.  Mar  ain  de.  b'fhéidir 
gur  maith  le  cuid  ded'  chuid  ItSiththeóir.  tuairisg  d'  fhághail  ar 
chuairt  do  thugas.  beagan  aimsire  ó shoin,  ar  na  sldibhtibh  agus  ar 
na  gleanntaibh  i n-iarthar  Tire  chonaill.  D’  fhágas  port  an 
bhothair-iarainn  ag  Srath-an-urlair,  bhi  mo  rothar  Horn,  agus 
bhuail  mé  Horn  suas  Gleann-fhinne.  O thús  go  deireadh  labhair 
me  tre  Gaedhilig  le  gach  dutne  casadh  orm. 

I n Gleann-fhinne  atá  bodaighe  Albanadha  nach  bhfuil  focal 
Gaedhilge  'nna  gcloigeannaibh  aca,  agus  stán  siad  orm  go  diir, 
dorrdha  nuair  bheannuigheas  dóibh  as  Gaedhilig.  Cuid  de  na 
h Eireannchaibh  Gaodhalacha  mar  an  gceadna,  nior  thuig,  siad 
acht  go  raibh  me  'ga  labhairt  Gaedhilge  leó  agus  ni  raibh  siad  acht 
ag  gairidh,  magadh  fúm.  Acht  anois  a’s  aris  chasóchadh  duine 
orm  a labhair  an  Ghaedhealg  agus  chluinfinn  canamhain  na  tire. 
Ag  gabhail  damh  suas  dh’  ionnas’  ar  an  Bhrocaigh  casadh  Horn 
ann  mórán  daoine  do  labhair  ins  an  Ghaedhilig.  Ar  sráid  an 
Bhrocaigh  bheannuigh  mé  do  bhean  do  bhi  ag  fagbháil  an  baile 
sin,  agus  me  ag  eitioll  thairsti  ar  mo  rothar.  D’amharc  si  'mo 
dhiaidh,  tamall  maith,  agus  chuala  me  i ag  rádh  leithe  féin 
" maiseadh  ca  bhfuaras  thusa  a bhfuil  an  teanga  Ghaedhilge  agat." 
Nior  fhan  me  a bhfad  'san  Bhrocach  acht  ghluais  me  Horn  nios 
aide  siar  imeasg  na  sliabh  go  dti.  Béal-an-atha-mór  mar  a d’  fhan 
mé  an  oidhce  sin.  Atá  teach  h-ingin  Ni  Mhuighe,  agus  labhrann 
sisi  agus  deirbhshiiiiri  canamhain  bhreagh  Gaedhilge.  Bhi  a 
n-athair,  an  saoi  Eadhmonn  UaMuighe.a  fuairbas  go  deireannach 
’nna  fhear  thuigsionach  infleachtach ; agus  ba  mhór  an  grádh  do 
bhi  aige  ar  a thir,  agus  ar  gach  nidh  do  bhain  de’n  tir,  agus  go 
m<5r-mhor  ar  theanga  na  tire,  nuair  do  bhéidheadh  a chomhursanna, 
cuid  oca,  ag  tabhairt  gotha  air  mar  gheall  ar  Gaedhilig  do  labhairt 
le  n-a  chlann,  ar  eagla  go  gcuireadh  seó  bac  orra  i n-a  gnoth,  ’se 
an  freagra  budh  gnath  leis  thabhairt  dóibh  “ beidh  ocaideacha  go 
leór  ag  mo  chlann,  Gall-bhearla  do  labhairt  ma  's  mian  leo  é ; 
’seadh  is  dualgas  damh-sa  ar  dteanga  dhutchais  fein  d’fhoghluim 
dóibh."  B'fhior  dhó  ; labhran  a chlann  an  dá  chuid  go  ceart 
i ndiú;  rud  nach  ngnidheann  mórán  mór  de  mhuintir  na  tire  so. 
Go  ndeanfaidh  Dia  trocaire  ar  anam  an  duine  chóir ! mo  mhairg  ! 
nach  bhfuil  móran  dá  leithérd  le  fághail. 

Ar  feadh  dhá  lá  sheól  mé  thart  fa  Béal-an-atha-mór,  Min  a’- 
ghualinn,  Ceanngharbh,  agus  na  duithchibh  sin.  Fuaras  mórán 
Gaedhilge  ionnta  agus  ni  ’l  áit  eile  i dTirchonailI  is  fearr  le  duine 
dull  ann  ar  lorg  Gaedhilge.  T ugas  cuairt  ar  an  iomad  seannchaidhe 
agus  lucht  seinme  ceoil,  agus  sgriobhas  sios  bolg  dán  agus  sgéal’ 
Lá  ar  na  bhárach  d’  imthigh  mé  Horn  ar  mo  rothar  sios  go  dti  na 
Gleanntaidhe  ; agus  nior  casadh  orra  duine  ar  an  r<5d,  no  ni  fhaca 
mé  aon  duine  ag  obair  ar  aon  taibh  dé’nród  nachar  chuireas  foraun 
orra  i nGaedhilig.  Labhair  gach  duine  Horn  go  sibhiálta  as 
Gaedhilig  agus  d’  fhoghluim  me  mór-chuid  Gaedhilge  le  linn 
m’aistir  Nior  rin,  me  mórán  moille  ins  na  Gleanntaib,  mar  bhi  mé 
ann  sin  cheanna,  agus  chonnacas  damh  gur  bheag  an  tsuim  do  bhi 
ag  muintir  na  Gleanntaidhe  'san  Ghedhilig.  O offic  an  phoist  ’san 
Ghleanntáibh  chuireas  teachdaireacht  as  Ghaedhilig  thrid  an 
telegraf  go  dti  mo  chara.  S.  S.  Mac  a’Bhaird  ag  na  Ceallaibh 
Beaga  ag  tabhairt  rabhaidh  dhó  go  raibh  mé  ag  tarraingt  air,  agus 
ghluais  me  Horn,  "sios  traigh’’  mar  a deirid,  go  Neárain.  Ag  na 
Maighibh,  casadh  damh  an  rod  nuadha  do  rinne  an  " Congested 
Districts  Board,"  agus  thiontuigh  mé  ar  mo  laimh  dheas  go  atug 
me  cuairt  ar  an  droichead  nuadha  iarainn  do  rinne  an  Bord  ceadna 
tnisna  ar  an  Ghaoith-Beara,  air  ar  chuala  me  iomrádh.  Go 
cinnte  is  breagh  an  droichead  é,  agus  is  mor  an  feidhm  atá  na 
daoine  ar  an  taoibh  thall  .i.,  muintear  Litir-mac-a'-Bhaird  agus 


muintear  na  Rosaidhe  ag  baint  as.  Nuair  bhi  me  ag  feuchaint  ar 
an  droichead,  tháinig  dá  constábal  fhad  Horn;  b’  fhéidir  gur  mheas 
siad  go  raibh  droch-rún  agam  do  n droichead  agus  go  raibh  me  ar 
ti  a theilgint  ins  an  taoide  Labhair  duine  aca  Horn  i n Gall-bht'arla  : 
"Good  evening,  sir,”  ar  s6.  " Goidc  mar  fd  sibh"  arsa  raise. 

" Beg  pardon  ?”  ar  an  constabal.  " Nach  breagh  an  droichead  6 
so  ar  togadh  daoibh  ann  so,  arsa  raise.  Chonnacas  do  na 
constablaibh  gurag  magadh  futhado  bhi  raise,  agusd'  imthigheadar 
leo.  Bhi  raise  ag  deanamh  chomhraidh  led  go  raibh  siad  ar  an 
taoibh  thall  de  ’n  droichead,  acht  nior  thug  siad  aire  ar  bith  orm 
ni  ba  mho. 

(Ag  so  leabh-fhocal  do  Eireannchaibh  as  an  Oilean-úr  atá  ar  ti 
cuairt  do  thabhairt  orrainn  ar  an  bhliadhaim  so  chugainn.  M.i  tá 
Gaedhilg  aca  labhradaois  i,  agus  ni  bheidh  cluasairidh  'ga 
iomchur  agus  ’ga  sgapadh  gach  focal  déaradaois.) 

Ag  teacht  arais  damh  ar  an  taoibh  (.bhus  de  ’n  droicead  chuala 
me  ceol  binn  ag  teacht  amach  as  tigh  bheag  do  bhi  ar  leath-taoibh 
an  roid.  O’  éist  mé  agus  chonnacas  damh  gur  bhean  do  bhi  ag 
seinm  dá  leanbh  ag  a chur  a chodladh.  Bhuail  md  isteach  agus 
d’  iarr  cead  mo  phiopa  dheargadh.  Fuair  mé  an  cead  sin  agus 
failte,  acht  nior  ghabh  an  bhean  ceol  ni  ba  mhó,  agus  nior  chodail 
an  leanbh.  Tar  éis  beagan  chomhraidh,  ghluais  mé  Horn  aris. 
Chuaidh  mé  isteach  i mórán  de  na  tighibh  fá  'n  duithche  sin  agus 
is  Gaedh-ilg  fuair  mé  dá  labhairt  i gach  tigh  aca.  Bhi  se  mall 
’san  trathudna  nuair  do  roich  me  go  Neárain. 

Labhair  me  as  Gaedhilig  le  gach  duine  casadh  dam  'san  áit  sin, 
agus  ni  fhuaras  freagra  acht  i nGall-bhéarla  thruaillighthe.  Atáid 
lucht  cuarta  ag  tabhairt  a n-aightheadh  ar  an  bhaile  sin,  mar  gheall 
ar  an  traigh  aluinn  agus  an  sáile  bhreagh  atá  ann,  agus  mac-a- 
samhail  gach  ait  de  ’n  tseort,  atáid  na  daoine  ag  eirigh  ro  ghalanta 
le  Gaedhilg  do  labhairt..  Fuaras  sean  daoine  fá  'n  ait  a raibh 
canamhain  bhreagh  Gaedhilge  aca. 

Lá  ar  na  bharach  rin’  me  aistear  thrid  na  sleibhtibh  go  na 
Ceallaibh  Beaga,  mar  a casadh  Horn  S.  S.  Mac  A’Bháird,  ata  'nna 
thor  cosainte  do  ’n  Ghaedhilig  ar  fúd  na  duithche  sin.  Chaitheas 
an  oidhche  sin  leis  go  sugach  ag  trácht  ar  mdrán  neithe  bhaineas 
le  cúis  na  Gaedhilge.  Maidin  lae  ar  na  bharach  thugamar  cuairt 
ar  an  sgoil  gnothach  ar  cuireadh  ar  bun  go  deireannaeh  ins  na 
Ceallaibh  Beagh.  Bhi  an  t-urchdaran,  an  t-athair  Ua  Domhnall 
as  baile,  rud  a ba  thruaighi  Horn,  mar  is  Gaedhealgdir  breagh  é, 
agus  ba  mhaith  Horn  comhrah  do  bheith  agaim  leis. 

An  trathnóna  sin  chuir  mi  mo  rothar  ar  charbad  an  bhothair 
iarainn,  agus  mé  fein  leis,  agus  d’  imthigh  liom,  casán  Duin-na 
nGall,  go  raibh  mé  ar  ais  ag  Srath-an-urlair,  agus  ba  mhor  an 
chúmha  so  bhi  orm  ag  fágbháil  duithche  chineálta  na  Gaedhilge 
damh. 

Dá  d-tairgfinn  leath  fhocal  do  neach  bheidheas  ar  ti  gahbhail  ar 
lorg  na  Gaedhilge,  bhearainn  tri  comhairli  dho,  .i.,  tobac  do 
chaitheadh  muna  mbeidheadh  só  acht  an  uair  sin  amhain ; tart  as 
triume  do  bheith  air  ; muna  n-olfadh  sé  acht  bláthach  le  n-a 
chosg,  bhéidheadh  só  ’nna  leithsgéal  gó  cuairt  do  thabhairt  ar  na 
tighibh  cois  an  bheallaigh  ; an  triomhadh  comháirle,  gan  bréag- 
náire  do  bheith  air  ; acht  labhradh  s6  le  gach  duine,  agus  cuireadh 
sé  foraun  ar  gach  duine,  dá  dhoicealligh  c. 

Cu-Ulladh. 


[translation.] 

GAELIC-HUNTING. 

Gaelic  Leaguers  consider  it  advantageous  to  the  Gaelic  cause 
that  per.sons  who  esteem  Gaelic  should  visit  occasionally  the 
Gaelic  speaking  districts.  Perhaps  it  will  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  relate  my  e.\periences  during  a recent  visit  to  the  moun- 
tains and  glens  of  Western  Tirconaill.  I started  from  the  railway 
station  at  Stranorlar,  and  having  my  bicycle  with  me  struck  up 
Glenfinn.  From  start  to  finish  I talked  Irish  to  every  person  I 
met. 
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In  Glenfina  there  are  Scotch  hodachs  who  have  not  a word  of 
Irish  in  their  pates,  and  they  stared  loweringly  at  me  when  I 
saluted  them  in  Irish.  Some  of  the  Irish  Gaels,  also,  only  under- 
stood that  I was  speaking  Irish  to  them,  and  they  were  only  laugh- 
ing at  and  mocking  me.  But  occasionally  I would  meet  a person 
who  spoke  Irish,  and  I would  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
dialect  of  the  country.  On  going  towards  Brocach,  I met  many 
people  who  spoke  Irish.  On  the  street  of  Brocach  I saluted  a 
woman  who  was  leaving  that  town,  and  I flying  past  her  on  my 
bicycle.  She  looked  after  me  for  some  time,  and  I heard  her  say 
to  herself,  “ Well,  where  were  you  found  who  have  the  Irish 
longue  ” I did  not  stay  long  in  Brocach,  but  journeyed  forward, 
lurthe’’  West,  among  the  mountains,-  to  Ballinamore,  where  I stayed 
that  night.  There  is  a house  of  hospitality  (inn)  in  that  place,  kept 
by  Miss  Moy,  and  she  and  her  sisters  speak  a fine  tongue  of  Irish. 
Their  father,  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Mo)-,  was  a shrewd,  intelligent 
man,  and  great  w'as  his  love  for  his  country,  and  for  all  things  that 
concerned  the  country,  particulajdy  the  language  of  the  country. 
When  his  neighbours,  some  of  them,  would  rebuke  him  for  speaking 
Irish  to  his  children  lest  it  should  be  an  obstruction  in  their  business, 
his  usual  reply  was,  “ My  children  will  have  opportunities  enough 
of  speaking  English  if  they  desire  it.  It  is  my  duty  to  teach  them 
our  native  language.”  It  was  true  for  him  : his  family  speak  both 
languages  correctly  to-day,  a thing  that  many  people  in  this  country 
do  not.  May  God  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  the  just  man  ! It  is 
my  sorrow  ! that  there  are  not  many  of  his  like  to  be  found  ! 

During  two  days  I strolled  round  Ballinamore,  Meenagolin,  King- 
arrow,  and  those  districts.  I found  much  Irish  there  ; and  there  is 
no  other  place  in  Tirconaill  that  is  better  for  a person  to  go  in 
search  of  Gaelic.  I visited  many  shanacities  ami  singers  of  songs, 
and  I wrote  down  a bag  of  poems  and  stories.  On  the  following  day 
I departed  on  my  bicycle  and  journeyed  to  Glenties,  and  I met  no 
person  on  the  road,  or  I saw  no  person  working  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  but  wdiat  I put  a foraun  on  them  in  Irish.  Every  person 
spoke  me  civilly,  from  Irish,  and  I learned  much  Gaelic  during  my 
journey.  I did  not  make  much  delay  at  Glenties,  as  I was  there  pre- 
viously, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ’twas  little  the  value  set 
upon  Irish  by  the  Glenties  people.  From  the  Post  Office  at  Glen- 
ties I sent  a message,  from  Gaelic,  through  the  telegraph  to  my 
friend  J.  C.  Ward,  at  Killybegs,  giving  him  notice  that  I was  draw- 
ing towards  him,  and  I proceeded  “ down  strand,”  as  they  jihrase 
it,  to  Naarin.  At  Naas  I came  to  the  new  road  made  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  and  I turned  to  the  right  and  visited  the 
new  iron  bridge,  erected  by  the  same  Board,  across  the  Gweebarra, 
of  which  I had  heard.  Certainly  it  is  a fine  bridge,  and  great  is 
the  use  the  people  on  the  far  side — i.e.,  the  people  of  Lettermacward 
and  the  Rosses — are  taking  out  of  it.  When  I was  viewing  the 
bridge  two  members  of  the  R.I.  Constabulary  came  up  to  me.  Per- 
haps they  thought  I had  evil  designs  upon  the  bridge  and  meant  to 
throw'  it  in  the  tide.  One  of  them  addressed  me  in  English  : “Good 
evening,  sir,”  said  he.  “ Goide  mar  ta  sibh,”  said  I.  “ Beg  jjar- 
don?”  said  the  constable.  “ Nach  breagh  an  droichead  e so  ar 
togadh  daoibh  ann  so,”  said  I.  It  seemed  to  the  constables  that 
it  was  mocking  them  I was,  and  they  took  their  departure.  I con- 
tinued to  chat  pleasantly  with  them  until  they  were  at  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge,  but  they  paid  no  further  attention  whatever  to 
me. 

(Here  is  a hint  to  Irishmen  from  America  who  may  visit  us  next 
year.  If  they  know  Irish,  let  them  speak  it,  and  there  will  be  no 
eavesdroppers  to  carry  and  retail  every  word  they  may  say.) 

In  returning  to  this  side  of  the  bridge  I heard  sweet  music  coming 
from  a cottage  which  was  on  one  side  of  the  road.  I listened,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a woman  singing  a Gaelic  lullaby, 
putting  a child  to  sleep.  I stepped  inside  and  asked  permission  to 
light  my  pipe.  That  was  readily  accorded  to  me ; but  the  woman 
sang  no  more,  and  the  child  did  not  sleep.  After  a little  conversa- 


tion I pursued  my  way.  I visited  several  of  the  cottages  in  that 
district,  and  found  that  Irish  was  spoken  in  each  house  of  them.  It 
W'as  late  in  the  evening  when  I reached  Naarin. 

I spoke  from  Irish  with  every  person  I met  in  that  place,  and  I 
received  no  answer  except  in  “ brogue  ” English.  Tourists  are  be- 
ginning to  resort  to  that  town  because  of  its  beautiful  strand  and 
its  fine  sea  water,  and,  like  every  place  of  the  sprt,  the  jieojile  are 
becoming  too  fine  to  speak  Irish.  I discovered  elderly  people  about 
the  place  who  speak  a fine  dialect  of  Gaelic. 

On  the  following  day  I journeyed  through  the  mountains  to  Killy- 
begs, where  I met  Mr.  J.  C.  Ward,  who  is  a tower  of  defence  to  the 
Gaelic  in  that  country.  I spent  that  night  with  him  pleasantly, 
speaking  of  many  things  which  concern  the  Gaelic  cause.  Next 
morning  we  visited  the  Industrial  School  lately  established  in  Killy- 
begs. The  president.  Father  O’Donnell,  was  from  home,  which  I 
much  regretted,  as  he  is  a fine  Gaelicer,  and  I would  have  liked  to 
have  a conversation  with  him. 

That  evening  I put  my  bicycle  on  the  railwaj',  and  myself  with 
it,  and  returned,  by  way  of  Donegal,  to  Stranorlar  ; and  great  was 
my  grief  at  leaving  the  kindly  Irish  country. 

ft  I might  offer  a hint  to  any  person  who  may  be  about  to  go 
Gaelic  hunting,  I would  give  him  three  counsels,  r.e.,  to  smoke  to- 
bacco, if  it  should  only  be  for  that  occasion  ; to  have  a mightv 
thirst,  if  should  only  drink  buttermilk  to  quench  it — ’twill  be  an 
excuse  for  him  to  visit  the  houses  by  the  wayside.  The  third  coun- 
sel : let  him  leave  bashfulness  aside,  and  speak  to  ever}'  person,  and 
put  a foraun  on  every  person,  however  churlish  he  may  be. 
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“O’s”  and  “Mac’s.” 


N the  year  1558  Queen  ElLzaheth  of  most  unhappy 
memory  ascended  the  throne,  and  for  her  reign  were 
reserved  those  troubles  and  persecutions  for  Ireland  to 
which  the  mairy  miseries  of  the  {Xist  were  but  as  nought. 

The  j)ersecutions  under  Henry,  the  pitiless  determinati  ri 
with  which  the  (Joveniment  of  Edward  pursued  the  same 
relentless  policy,  followed  by  the  lulling  of  the  storm  during 
the  short  reign  of  Maiy,  were  forerunnel's  merely  of  what 
was  in  store  for  our  unhappy  country  during  the  dismrd 
days  of  Elizabeth. 

The  seizures  and  confiscatioias  of  Edward  had  left  to  the 
clans,  O'Toole  and  O’Byme,  an  impoverished  Church,  but 
one  in  which  the  light  of  faith  still  burned. 

Wherexer  the  hunted  clerg)-  went  throughout  the  countiy 
they  found  the  earnest  wish  of  the  j>eople  tO'  hear  and  hmir 
our  them,  only  equalled  by  the  resolute  opposition  to'  the 
new  doctrines  of  the  Saxon  Church. 

Henry'  iixtroduced  his  innovations  comparatively  spar- 
ingly indeed.  He  cared  little  for  the  souls  of  the  O’Tooles 
and  O’Bymes  if  he  only  got  possession  of  their  broad  acres, 
of  their  Church,  lands  and  monastic  institutions.  Elizabeth 
Irad  few  of  those  left  on  her  advent  to  the  throne ; they  had 
already  gone  into  the  robbing  maws  of  Henry's  abettors. 

But  their  faith  remained  still  tO'  these  persecuted  clans, 
though  it  was  now  the  interrtion  of  the  spoilers  to  up-root 
it  as  well,  while  such  lands  as  did  not  come  utider  the  getre- 
ral  confiscation  of  Church  property  were  looked  upon  as 
fair  game  for  appropriation  by  mercenary  adventurers. 

Accordingly  we  find  instructions  in  the  State  papers  of 
the  time  (a.d.  1562)  for  the  ordering  (subduing)  of  the 
Kavanaghs,  O’Byrnes,  Tooles,  and  O’Malleys  (viz.,  the 
O’Tooles  of  Imayle);  that  a captain  of  Eirglish  birth  'ue 
placed  over  the  couirtry  of  the  Tooles  and  Brynes,  the 
Tooles  and  Byrnes  to  be  “reduced,”  the  said  captain  to  have 
the  use  and  custody  of  all  the  Queen’s  priitciiral  castles,  and 
be  well  prox'ided  with  horse  and  foot  for  the  purjxrse ; that 
he  have  orders  to  force  the  borders  of  the  Counties  of  Dub- 
lin and  Kildare,  and  authority  tO‘  execute  martial  law. 

In  the  last  line  is  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  %he  essence  of 
what  was  aimed  at  by  these  invaders — viz.,  martial  law — 
affording  a favourable  opportunity  for  a feasible  excuse  to 
k'll  off  the  natives,  and  claim  their  lands — then,  as  now,  a 
favourite  resource  of  British  cix'ilisation. 

As  a result,  we  find  a certain  Mr.  Wingfield  appointed 
captain  of  the  O’Toole’s  and  O’Byme^s  country  on  the  east 


side  of  the  mountain,  while  a Mr.  .Agbetl  was  to  act  on  the 
west  side,  with  instructions  to  demand  a body-guard  of  horse 
and  foot  from  the  O’ Byrnes. 

This  same  \\’ingfiel(l,  by-the-bye,  was  the  aiwestor  of  ll  e 
present  Power.scourJ:  family.  In  1571  an  i nier  was  given 
to  “punish  by  death,”  as  directed,  haruei's,  iliymers, 
bards,  idlers,  vagabonds,  and  corner  Ixys.  In  1572  ti.e 
I.ord  Deputy  made  a journey  through  the  O’Toole’s  and 
O’Bynie’s  country.  In  the  notes  of  his  journey  we  find  the 
following: — “Burning  of  sixteen  towns  in  Ca.sha,  .Shilelagh  ; 
divers  persons  killed  in  Imayle ; two  foster  brothers  and 
sisters  slain,  Olenuskin ; have  taken  .Simon  MacDavid’s  .sis- 
ter, whO'  I mean  to  execute.” 

In  a short  time  after  a patent  of  commission  was  granted, 
to  lay  waste  “ a few  other  places  inhabitated  only  by  a few 
idle  and  e\’il-disposed  ijersons,  known  as  the  O’Tooles  and 
O’Byrnes.” 

Oh,  for  how  much  are  we  indebted  to  the  civilising  in- 
fluence of  British  Government.  Orders,  letters  aitd  pa- 
tents, granted  tO'  their  toadies  for  the  better  managemcjit 
of  the  lands  of  the  Irish  people.  We  find  whole  clans  de- 
stcyed,  their  houses  burned,  priests  hunted  by  spies;  ail 
done  in  the  name  of  laxv  and  order,  in  which  cause  the  in- 
famous Sir  Francis  Crosby,  in  1577,  formed  the  diabolical 
jilot  of  the  ever-memorable  Massacre  of  Mullaghmast. 

Jeremiah  Francis  O’Shea. 
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Notes  and  News. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 

THE  BELFAST  NINETY-EIGHT  CLUBS. 

All  the  most  important  branches  in  the  city  have  united  to  hold 
joint  committees  and  joint  public  meetings,  during  the  past  months 
meeting  alternately  at  the  National  Club,  Stephen  Street,  and  12, 
Howard  Street.  The  co-operation  of  the  branches  in  Tyrone,  Done- 
gal, Fermanagh,  and  County  Antrim  has  been  pledged  to  them  in 
their  effort  to  keep  the  movement  out  of  politics. 

IRISH  WOMEN’S  CENTENARY  UNION. 

P'or  our  part  we  have  found  a secure  and  neutral  ground  in  the 
Irish  Women’s  Centenary  Union,  the  committee  of  which  is  in 
course  of  foundation.  Is  it  not  a fortunate  thing  that  the  better 
half  (numerically,  of  course,  I mean)  of  the  population  of  Ireland  is 
not  involved  in  these  differences  of  the  polling  booths. 

In  Belfast,  when  political  dissensions  have  been  embittered  by 
an  additional  and  purely  local  division,  it  is  surely  a 
hopeful  and  healing  sign  to  see  a number  of  Irish  women 
working  together  on  a high  and  patriotic  platform  above 
the  strife  and  turmoil.  Mrs.  John  Martin,  sister  of  the 
most  honoured  patriot  that  Ulster  has  produced  since  ’98, 
is  giving  active  help  in  forming  the  committee,  and  has  secured  for 
it  the  addition  of  the  name  of  one  of  John  Mitchel’s  daughter,  who, 
though  separated  from  us  by  the  Ocean,  will  be  a strong  sympa- 
thiser. klrs.  Martin,  though  she  has  strong  political  opinions, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  them,  has  always  acted  on  the 
principle  that  political  differences  should  never  interfere  in  personal 
friendships,  and  in  this  she  has  shown  an  example  which  all  Irish- 
women would  do  well  to  follow.  Women  should  be  patriots — 
never  mere  partisans.  To  them  is  entrusted  the  moulding  of  the 
minds  of  the  growing  generations  of  the  Irish  race,  and  they  should 
exercise  their  influence,  so  that  old  quarrels  would  pass  away  with 
the  makers  of  them,  and  so  that  those  who  are  to  work  for  Ire- 
land in  the  new  era  should  be  able  to  do  so  untrammelled  by  old 
feuds  and  hatreds. 

It  may  be  urged  that  to  form  a committee  solely  of  women  is 
narrow,  but  in  our  opinion,  as  far,  at  any  rate,  as  Ulster  is  con- 
cerned, you  will  best  revive  interest  in  the  cause  of  Ireland  by  some 
such  union  amongst  women  for  the  purpose.  Our  aim  will  be  not 
to  exclude  men  from  our  sphere  of  National  work,  but  to  revive 
their  interest  in  it,  and  to  give  them  safe  guidance  out  of  the 
hurly-burly  of  the  political  faction  fight  into  which  they  have  wan- 
dered from  the  straight  jiath.  In  the  North  especially  many  women 
will  be  found  willing  to  join  in  the  ’98  celebration  whose  husbands, 
or  other  male  relatives,  for  business  reasons,  could  not  possibly  do 
so.  Then  there  is  another  thing  to  be  looked  to.  The  Government 
may  find  it  expedient  or  necessary  to  forbid  some  of  the  demons- 
trations which  the  men’s  committees  will  organise.  No  power  of 
law  exists  to  prevent  the  celebration  of  ’98  in  the  form  which  the 
department  under  women’s  management  is  to  be  arranged.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  pilgrims  visiting  Ireland  next  year,  we  shall  aim 
at  getting  together  and  exhibiting  relics  and  portraits  of  the  United 
Men,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  peasantry  through  the  country  we 
will  oiganise  at  .suitable  centres  sales  of  Irish  industries.  The  care 
of  the  neglected  and  uninscribed  graves  will  be  another  part  of  the 
work,  and  in  Belfast  a beginning  will  be  made  by  placing  a tablet 


with  epitaph  on  the  grave  of  Mary  M'Cracken,  at  Clifton  Street 
Cemetery.  For  this  purpose  subscriptions  are  already  in  our  hands 
and  others  promised  ; but  we  wait  for  the  appointment  of  regular 
treasurers  before  publishing  an  acknowledgment  or  soliciting  more. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
Has  completed  all  arrangements  for  the  Manchester  Convention, 
and  is  in  communication  with  a very  large  number  of  branches. 
The  Liverpool  Centennial  Association  has  affiliated,  and  every- 
thing points  to  a most  successful  demonstration  of  Irish  Union  and 
Nationality.  The  Executive  elected  will  be  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Iiish  Central  Executive,  and  nothing  in  the  way  or  rivalry  will 
exist.  A claim  has,  however,  been  put  forward  for  a representa- 
tion of  20  or  25  in  lieu  of  10,  as  arranged  in  June.  "Nlr.  Yeats,  Miss 
Gonne,  Mr.  F.  H.  O’Donndl,  and  Mr.  C.  Lavelle  are  the  London 
delegates  to  the  Convention. 

CASTLEBAR. 

A demonstration  will  be  held  at  French-hill  Monument  on  Octo- 
ber 24th,  which  Miss  Gonne  will  address. 

ARMAGH. 

A new  club  has  been  started  at  Armagh  under  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Edward  ’98  Club.  Amongst  the  members  are  the  following  ; 
W.  J.  M'Kernan,  J.  M'Laughlin,  T.C.  ; John  M'Creesh,  T.C.  ; 
John  Gillen,  T.C.  ; P.  Oliver,  J.  Donnelly,  J.  M’Glone,  J.  Short, 
H.  Duffy,  E.  Short. 

FOXFORD,  COUNTY  MAYO. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  the  foimation  of  a new  branch  at  Foxford, 
in  which  the  leading  Nationalists  of  the  locality  have  united. 

EXCURSION  TO  BALLYNAHINOH  AND  THE  GRAVE 
OF  BETSY  GRAY. 

A Nationalist  Association  of  Irishwomen  has  been  in  existence 
and  at  work  for  the  past  three  years,  and  all  its  most  prominent 
and  active  members  are  with  us  in  this  Centenary  Union.  On 
Tuesda)',  21st  September,  a party  drove  from  Belfast  to  Ballyna- 
hinch  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  battlefield.  Here  they  were  enter- 
tained most  hospitably  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray,  and  a number  of 
local  Nationalists  accompanied  them  to  the  scene  of  Munroe’s  camp- 
ing  ground  and  battlefield  on  Ednavady  height.  Thence  they  drove 
to  Ballycreen,  wdiere  in  a green  hollow,  surrounded  by  rocks,  lies 
the  grave  of  Betsy  Gray.  A grand  nephew  has  enclosed  the  spot 
and  erected  a monument,  and  the  Armstrong  family,  on  wLose  field 
it  lies,  and  who  have  guarded  the  sacred  spot  with  reverent  care, 
give  access  to  it  by  a path  across  their  field  from  an  opening  and 
stile  at  the  roadway.  Three  crosses  were  laid  upon  the  grave,  and 
brief  addresses  were  given  by  Rev.  Father  Quail,  Rev.  R.  Lyttle, 
Mrs.  Hobson,  and  Miss  Milligan.  A sum  of  money  was  subscribed 
to  cover  the  expense  of  erecting  a turnstile  at  the  road,  and  the 
party  drove  on  to  Moneyrea,  where  Mrs.  David  M'Culloch  and  other 
ladies  of  the  local  branch  had  prepared  a generous  tea,  to  which 
about  100  sat  down.  Dancing,  National  songs,  and  short  speeches 
occupied  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Mrs.  Hobson,  Miss  Hob- 
son, Miss  O’Leary,  Miss  Marquess,  Miss  Mahon,  the  Misses  Milli- 
gan, Mrs.  Paul,  Mrs.  and  Miss  M'Cluskey,  Mrs.  and  Miss  M’Keown, 
Belfast ; Miss  Beyers,  Greyabbey ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray,  Mr. 
M'Alea,  Mr.  Mooney,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Rogan,  Mr.  James  and 
Father  Quailc,  Ballynahinch ; Rev.  R.  Lyttle,  Rev.  Harold  Rylett, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M’Culloch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ireland,  Miss  Kelley, 
Miss  Coates,  Miss  Porter,  and  a large  contingent  from  the  coun- 
try around  Moneyrea ; Mr.  and  the  Misses  M‘Cammond,  Comber. 
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Roilig  Na  Riogh. 

Wliere  the  plain  of  Comain  stretches  to  the  sunrise 
Slopes  Cruachan  to  the  sky ; 

And  the  warriors  of  Olnemacht,  tiiere  battle  vestured, 

In  solemn  silence  lie. 

There,  beneath  a nameless  pillar,  slumbers  Dathi, 

Who  the  blazing  sunburst  bore 

Triumphant  to  the  marchlands  of  Imperial  Caesar, 

And  anear  him  Ugaine  Mor. 

There  they  laid  to  rest  the  three  Danaan  brothers. 

Coin  and  Cecht  and  Greine  wise ; 

And  their  queens  beside  them,  Fodhla  fair  and  Banba  constant. 
And  Eire  of  the  wistful  eyes. 

There  Dagda  of  the  songs  and  Lugh  Lam  fada 
And  Midir,  Danaans  all. 

With  many  a lusty  champion  of  th  eclans  of  Miledh 
Sleep  together — Gael  and  Gall. 

There  Maeve,  whose  conquering  chariots  shook  the  island 
And  dimmed  Craeh  Ruadh’s  star. 

From  conflict  rests  beside  her  fray-maintaining  brothers, 
Lothar  and  Breas  and  Nar. 

Oh  ! countless  are  the  sons  of  Conn  who  slumber 
’Neath  the  grass-grown  burial  rings. 

And  the  cairns,  crushed  to  powder  by  the  feet  of  Ages, 

On  Cruachan  of  the  Kings  ! 

But  no  story  of  their  daring  stirs  their  people 
Nor  sounds  to  wake  them  throng. 

Save  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  from  the  fertile  shallows 
Or  the  river’s  drowsy  song. 

For  the  olden  memories  fast  are  going  from  us— 

Oh  ! that  some  fond  hand  would  come 

And  bind  them  in  a garland,  ere  the  preseit  hardens 
And  the  past  grows  cold  and  dumb. 

Craidhaire,  Celtic  Lit.  Soc.,  Dublin. 

About  six  miles  from  Boyle,  and  close  to  the  town  of 
Elphn^  IS  Croghan  Hill.  It  is  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
Kath  Cruacham,  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Connaught, 
and  capital  of  the  province.  It  has  been  celebrated  from 
the  earliest  ages  and  nearly  a thousand  years  before  rhe 
Chnstian  era.  Muimne,  Monarch  of  Ireland  and  sun  of 
HeremcMi,  died  there.  On  it  was  the  burial-place  of  the 
Fagan  Kings  of  Connaught,  called  “ Roilig  na  Rio-rh  ” or 
the  cemetery  of  the  Kings.  Many  mounds  and  sepulch- 
ral remains  yet  exist,  notably  a red-sandstone  pillar,  which 
radition  records  as  the  gravestone  of  Dalhi,  the  last  King  of 
the  Pagan  Emann.  A poem  by  I’orna  Eigeas,  one  of  the 


most  famous  of  the  old  bards,  gives  an  account  of  all  the 
notabilities  buried  there,  and  on  it  are  founded  the  following 
verses.  Olnemacht  is  one  of  the  very  old  names  of  Con- 
naught, and  all  the  personages  mentioned  below  figure  pro- 
minently in  the  early  history  of  Ireland.  See  O’Curry, 
O’Connallon’s  “Four  Masters,”  etc. 


(g; 


The  Coming  of  Maire  Ban. 

(All  Souls’  Night.) 

ERMOT  RALLY  swept  up  the  hearth  after  dusk 
had  fallen,  and  set  his  dead  wife’s  chair  in  its  old 
place  by  the  fire.  “ She  will  be  glad  to  see  it  there 
when  she  comes,”  he  thought;  “ she  always  liked  that  warin 
comer,  poor  Maire.”  He  sighed  heavily  as  he  looked  round 
the  lonely  kitchen,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  a wicker  cradle 
perched  on  top  of  a high  chest  that  almost  touched  the 
rafters,  where  it  rocked  gently  backwards  and  forwards  wl'.en 
the  quick,  sharp  gusts  of  wind  ruffled  the  thatch. 

The  child,  too — God  help  us — ^it  never  had  breath — It 
cannot  come  with  her.  I hardly  saw  its  little  face  that  day, 
for  how  could  I look  at  it  with  my  Maire  drifting  from  me, 
and  my  arms  that  are  strong  enough  for  other  work,”  he 
threw  them  out  in  a stress  of  bitter  impotence,  “ too'  weak 
to  hold  her  back.  My  darling,  ’tis  the  black  world  surely 
since  you  went  away  and  left  me  here  behind  in  sorrow.” 

He  bent  to  pile  more  turf  on  the  fire,  stopping  once  or 
twice  to  listen  to  the  clamour  of  the  storm  outside.  Then^ 
he  crossed  himself  afrightedly  and  crouched  down  on  the 
hearth,  a desolate  figure,  with  his  back  leaned  against  the 
whitewashed  wall  and  his  feet  gathered  under  him.  The 
light  fell  full  on  his  face,  whose  strong  youth  gleamed 
strangely  through  the  intenseness  of  its  agony.  And,  as  he 
cowered  tliere,  keeping  watch  on  All  Souls’  Night  for  his 
year-dead  wife,  Dermot  Rally  seemed  to  see  the  shine  of  her 
eyes  in  the  leaping  flames,  and  his  heart  forget  its  pain 
for  a moment  while  it  went  wandering  back  to  the  joy-time 
of  the  past  before  he  learned  in  his  hour  of  trial  that  even 
Love  Itself  cannot  jirevail  against  Death. 

How  curiously  clear  those  days  rose  out  of  the  deeps  of 
memory— days  when  Maire,  his  little  playmate,  was  his  all 
in  all;  his  companion  when  he  went  forth  to  herd  the  sheep 
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upon  the  hillside;  his  patient  follower  down  the  rugged 
lanes  when  blackberry  picking  was  at  its  height  and  her 
small  swift  feet  went  after  in  his  track  over  the  thorns  and 
jagged  stones,  sometimes  bleeding,  toO' — though  that  was 
borne  uncomplainingly  in  her  content  at  being  his  chosen 
comrade.  How  they  had  huddled  together  from  the  rain, 
wrapped  in  her  plaid  shawl,  under  the  thick  thorn  hedge, 
safe  and  warm,  cheek  to  cheek,  as  happy  a pair  of  vagrants 
as  the  summer  show’er  could  kiss ; and  when  the  sun  shone 
out  again  in  glo'ry,  what  a burst  of  melody  trilled  right 
above  their  heads  from  the  wet  branches,  and  underneath 
from  the  stone  ditch  as  wren  and  thrush  and  blackbird 
flew  forth  singing.  He  was  sO'  pert,  that  gay  blackbird, 
with  his  twinkling  round,  sharp  eyes,  whistling  loudly  and 
triumphantly  to  drown  the  love  song  of  the  speckled  thrush, 
which  was  never  aggressive,  nor  jealous,  but  always  and  only 
sweet,  sweet,  sweet.  And  the  tiny  w'ren,  Maire  used  to  call 
it  the  nun-bird ; sat  preening  its  glossy  feathers  demurely  at 
the  edge  of  its  little  hole,  giving  a dainty  chirrup  now  and 
then  like  a faint  soprano  m the  choir  of  songsters. 

Ah ! Dear  God,  how  short  is  happiness.  He  remem- 
bered when  the  neighbours  said  that  Connor  Moran  had 
won  her  heart.  Connor,  his  friend,  his  boyho^od’s  friend. 
But  it  was  false,  for  Connor  had  gone  across  the  seas  to 
push  his  fortune,  suddenly,  no  doubt,  and  then  pale  Maire 
Ban  ga\-e  her  word  to  Dermot.  She  wan  hai>py,  she  said, 
when  he  questioned  her  wistfully,  as  the  months  w'ent  round 
and  the  smiles  lit  her  face  but  seldom — perfectly  happy, 
how  could  she  be  otherwise  with  such  a good  kind  fellow 
to  take  care  of  her,  and  soon,  perhaps,when  baby  came  she 
would  grow  quite  strong  again.  But,  alas ! mother  and  son 
went  out  of  life  together,  and  slept  under  the  bleak  Novem- 
ber sky  in  Kilbride  Churchyard. 

He  had  but  one  consolation  during  the  lonely  year  that 
followed — the  hope  that  her  spirit  might  be  allowed  tO'  re- 
visit her  home  on  All  Souls’  Night.  For  this  he  prayed  un- 
ceasingly, and  now  that  the  moment  was  at  hand,  the  fear 
that  grips  one's  heart  at  tlie  thought  of  things  unearthly, 
even  though  the  spirit  should  be  that  of  one  beloA'ed  and 
j'assionately  mourned,  came  over  him,  until  he  cried  aloud 
in  utter  dread.  Hush  ! Was  that  a footstep  on  the  cassey 
óutside.  He  rose  to  his  feet  unsteadily,  and  turned 
his  startled  eyes  towards  the  window.  Saints  abo\’e ! Was 
that  a white  face  pressed  against  the  pane?  The  latch 
rattled,  and  a quick,  impatient  knock  sounded  on  the  door. 
Here  was  no  ghostly  visitant,  surely.  He  sprang  forward 
to  unbolt  it,  and  a gust  of  storm  and  rain  swept  in  behind 
the  man  who  entered.  Dermot  started  back — 

“Connor!  Good  God!” 

“ Aye,  Connor,  true  enough,”  said  the  newcomer,  “ Con- 
nor, as  rich  as  on  the  day  we  parted,  come  back  to  the  old 
place.  Have  you  no  welcome  for  me,  Dermot?” 


“ Welcome?  O,  lad,  yes,  from  my  very  heart.  ’Tis 
gladder  than  I can  say  to  have  you  home  again.  But  where 
are  you  coming  from-  this  wild  night?  Have  you  been  to 
see  the  old  people  yet?” 

“No;  not  yet.  I’d  a fancy  to  look  in  on  you  first,  so  I 
peeped  through  the  window.  I didn’t  mean  to  disturb  you, 
only  just  to  take  one  look,  but  you  caught  me.  Are  you 
alone?”  His  voice  faltered  strangely,  aixl  his  eyes  turned 
towards  the  door  that  led  into  the  sleeping  room  bejxind. 

“Alone?  Yes,”  said  Dermot  quietly,  “alone  since  this 
night  twelvemonth.” 

“ Maire,  your  wife ” Connor  breathed  as  if  he  had 

been  running  hard. 

“ Is  under  the  sod  in  Kilbride.” 

The  two  men  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes  for  a silent 
space.  Then  Connor  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen  but 
that  Dermot’s  strong  arm  went  round  him,  and  led  him  to 
a chair. 

“ I’m  weak  with  the  travel,”  he  murmured  apologetically, 
“ that  and  the  wet.  And  it’s  a tough  climb  over  the  hill 
from  Goirtawarla.  Let  me  rest  for  a while,  and  I’ll  soon  be 
better.” 

He  bowed  his  head  in  his  hands  and  sat  there,  rocking  to 
and  fro  gently.  Once  Dermot  thought  he  heard  a sob, 
but  it  might  have  been  the  cry  of  the  tempest  instead.  Why 
should  Connor  cry,  he  wondered  numbly,  only  those  who 
had  cause  for  grief  should  grieve.  Then  he  went  over  and 
touched  his  friend  on  the  shoulder. 

“Will  you  watch  with  me,  boy,  to-night?” 

Connor  lifted  his  handsome  young  face  and  stared  at 
him  pitifully.  His  thick  black  hair  fell  in  damp  tossed 
locks  upon  his  brow,  but  his  eyes  were  dry'. 

“ Watch  with  you  ? What  watch,  and  why  ?” 

“ Watch  with  me  for  Maire  Ban.  She  may  come  to-night 
when  the  souls  are  travelling.  I prayed  all  year  for  this, 
and  now  1 am  afraid — Christ  pity  me— afraid  of  my  own 
darling.” 

The  other  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a glad  shout.  “Afraid, 
are  you,  man?  I’m  not  afraid — no,  not  if  she  came  in  all 
the  ghastly  horrors  of  the  grave,  with  all  the  loathsome 
changes  of  death  about  her.  I’d  never  be  afraid,  for  I 
lo\  ed  her.  I speak  it  out  at  last.  I loved  her — ^her  blue, 
blue  eyes,  her  wurm  red  lips,  every  curl  of  her  golden 
hair,  her  soul — ^her  beautiful  white  soul  that  may  come  to- 
night. Oh  yes.  I’ll  stay  with  you,  Dermot,  to  give  daer  wel- 
come— you  cannot  grudge  me  that.  I never  wronged  you 
in  word  or  deed,  but  I loved  her,  and  I went  away.” 

Dermot’s  hand  reached  out  and  clasped  his  closely. 
“ Was  that  why  you  went  away,  Connor  a-stoir,  to  the  wan- 
dering and  the  strangers?  Well,  I can’t  blame  you  for  lov- 
ing her — no  man  could  help  it ; half  the  boys  in  the  valley 
were  here  if  she  had  looked  at  them.  But  I loved  lier 
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always  ,you  know,  ami  we  were  bes}x>ken  since  we  were 
children  together.” 

“ Yes ; she  told  me  that,  and  1 tried  to  hate  you,  Derinot, 
so  it  was  best  for  me  to  go.  But  now,  thank  Clod,  I may 
see  her  again,  once  again.”  lie  ran  liis  hands  through  his 
hair  in  a distracted  fashion.  “ Tell  me  how  she  died,  friend.” 

They  drew  their  chairs  nearer  tlie  flickering  lire,  and 
neither  looking  at  the  other,  Dermot  Lally  told  Connor 
Moran  the  stor}'  of  Maire’s  one  brief  year  of  wedded  life, 
and  of  how  she  died. 

Connor  said  never  a word,  but  sat  staring  into  the  burning 
turf,  and  when  the  tale  was  ended  lx)th  men  lapsed  into 
silence.  Sometimes  a low  sigh  would  break  from  the  dead 
woman’s  husband,  a sigh  that  made  Bran,  the  dog,  lying 
under  the  table,  turn  uneasily  in  her  sleep.  Outside  the 
storm  had  quieted,  the  rain  struck  lightly  now  against  the 
window^  and  the  cradle  up  in  the  rafters  had  ceased  its 
rocking. 

The  hours  had  drifted  on  towards  midnight,  and  the 
watchers  still  kept  their  unnatural  strained  calm,  with  heads 
bent  forward  listening.  But  the  ears  of  Love  wore  dull 
that  night,  for  it  was  the  dog  that  heard  her  coming  first. 
With  a sudden  joyous  bark  it  bounded  up,  and  fawned  as  if 
at  the  feet  of  someone,  while  Deioiot  rose  trembling  from 
his  seat  and  stretched  out  his  arms  into  the  shadows.  He 
w’as  half-conscious  that  Connor  had  risen  also,  aird  was  it 
his  fancy,  or  did  he  hear  his  friend’s  voice  rejoat  in  an 
persisten,  fretful  monotone — 

“ I camiot  see  her — I cannot  see  her.  Oh,  dear  saints,  I 
camiot  see  her.” 

There  the  spirit  of  Maire  Ban,  the  beloved,  stood  on  the 
floor  to  which  Dermot  Lally  had  brought  her  as  his  bride. 
He  saw  the  glint  of  her  bright  hair  as  it  hung  straight  down 
the  folds  of  the  grave-clothes;  he  saw  the  pale  lips  un- 
close in  a sweet  and  happy  smile.  But' her  eyes  did  not 
seek  those  of  her  husband,  they  looked  past  him  instead, 
and  into  them  a light  had  leaped — her  dead  eyes,  hidden 
under  the  coffin-lid  for  tw'elve  sad  montlis  burired  now  with 
a brilliancy  he  had  never  seen  them  hold  for  him  on  earth. 

It  was  as  if  an  une.xpected  welcome  sight  had  struck  upon 
them,  and  had  drawn  all  the  gladness  of  her  soul  into'  those 
radiant  blue  orbs.  She  was  looking  at  Connor,  wffio  seemed 
to  feel  the  gaze,  for  he  stood  rubbing  his  eyes  in  a dazed 
way,  and  watching  the  dog  still  crouched  upon  the  floor. 
Dermot  had  dropped  to  his  knees  with  hands  uplifted  and 
his  voice  raised  in  prayer.  He  called  her  name  in  wild 
entreaty— 

“ Maire,  Maire,  my  Maire  Ban,  my  wife,  won’t  you  turn 
to  me,  colleen  oge  ? Won’t  you  turn  to  the  heart  that  has 
been  breaking  for  you  this  weary  year — for  you  and  the 
child  Here  is  your  chair,  love,  come  to  it  and  rest.  Surely 


God  will  leave  you  with  me  for  a little  while.  I have 
waited  so  long  for  this  hour.” 

Marie  Ban  still  stocnl  smiling  at  the  man  who  leaned  in 
terror  against  the  wall,  in  terror  because  he  could  not  see 

her  spirit  nor  hear  aught  save  the  pleading  of  Dermot  and 
the  whining  of  the  dog.  'I'hen  she  came  tow'ards  him  with 
her  ghostly  hands  held  out  for  his  greeting,  came 
close  to  him  until  her  cheek  almost  touched  his,  and  her 
eyes  met  the  sad  dark  ones  that  were  filled  full  of  tears  and 
trouble.  She  laid  one  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  seemed 
to  feel  it,  for  he  .shivered,  but  his  arms  hung  down  by  his 
side  inert  while  he  wondered  at  the  heart-broken  horror 
slowly  growing  on  Dermot  Lally’s  face.  Then  Maire  Ban 
shrank  back  disappointed,  her  shadowy  smile  fading, 
her  shadowy  fingers  interlocked  as  if  in  pain,  and  her  eyes 
{>allid  with  anguish.  Faint  and  fainter  yet  became  ht-r 
image,  until  the  outline  only  was  dimly  visible ; then  it 
faded  away  in  a thin,  barely  perceptible  wreath  of  mist 
With  a sudden  cry  that  rang  long  after  in  his  listener’s  ears 
Dermot  Lally  fell  face  downward  on  the  floor. 

When  day  dawned — the  chilly  November  day — the  two 
men  gazed  at  each  other’s  haggard  countenance  across  the 
dead  fire;  Connor  stupidly  wondering  what  he  had  heard  the 
old  folks  say  concerning  the  fate  of  those  who'  talked  with 
ghosts,  and  Dermot  realising  at  last  why  his  friend  had 
wandered  afar  over  the  seas,  and  why  Maire  Ban  had  died. 

E.  Carbery. 


Obituary  Notice. 


Father  D.  B.  Mulcahy  passed  aw'ay  at  the  Nazareth 
House,  Ballynafeigh,  a few'  days  after  the  visit  referred  to 
by  his  former  pupil,  Mr.  O’Byrne,  in  our  Belfast  Gaelic 
League  report.  I'he  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Irish  Language  at  its  next  committee  meeting  adjourned 
out  of  respect  to  one  of  their  oldest  members  and  original 
founders,  and  the  Belfast  Gaelic  League  passed  a resolu- 
tion of  regret  at  the  death  of  one  who  had  done  so  much 
for  the  Gaelic  movement  in  the  North.  Father  Mulcahy 
was  by  birth  a Waterford  man,  but  has  lived  nearly  all  his 
pastoral’  life  in  Ulster.  He  took  air  active  interest  in  all 
that  co'ncerned  the  spread  of  a kno'wledge  of  Irish  history, 
language,  and  literature.  When  for  the  very  first  time  the 
present  writer  lectured  in  public  in  Belfast,  Father  Malcahy 
came  all  the  way  fro'm  a remote  part  of  Co.  Antrim  to  be 
present,  and  w'hen  he  left  his  last  parish  and  came  in  the 
present  year  to  Belfast,  one  of  his  first  requests  to  his  re- 
latives was  that  he  might  be  drirren  to  our  office.  He  was 
at  that  time  almost  completely  paralysed,  and  the  last  con- 
versation I had  with  this  kindly  old  friend  and  earnest 
Gaelic  w'orker  was  entirely  on.  the  subject  of  the  Gaelic  re- 
\’ival.  He  could  only  very  indistinctly  utter  a few'  words 
or  irames  questioningly,  and,  in  resjxanse,  I told  him  all 
I knew  about  the  arrangements,  for  the  Oireachtas,  and 
about  the  Gaelic  I.eague  in  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  elsewhere, 
especially  about  the  lectures  which  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  hacl 
just  given,  in  Belfast  and  the  enthusiasm  they  had  awa- 
kened. In  resixmse,  and  to  show'  that  he  followed  my  ac- 
count, he  pressed  my  hand,  which  he  held  all  the  time,  and 
looked  very  happy  to  hear  that  the  w-ork  which  he  had  so 
faithfully  devoted  himself  to  was  in  good  Lands  in  Belfast, 
bather  Mulcahy  has  left  an  exa.m.ple  to  the  priests  of  Ire- 
land, who  have  it  in  their  power  tO'  do  more  towarrls  saving 
the  Gaelic  tongue  than  anyone  else  living.  A.  L.  M. 
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Notes  and  News. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 

E are  sorry  to  have  to  report  an  act  of  savage 
Vandalism  which  has  taken  place  in  Belfast 
within  ithe  past  few  weeks.  Our  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  the  matter  by  a letter  in 
the  “ Belfast  Evening  Telegraph,”  stating  that 
the  stone  known  as  the  Giants’  Purse  had  disappeared  from 
the  summit  of  the  Cave  HUl,  and  as  soon  as  possible  we 
ascended  with  a party  of  friends  to  ascertain  which  of  the 
stones  on  M'Art’s  Fort  was  meant.  Readers  of  our  last 
yeaPs  Christmas  number  may  recollect  that  we  alluded  to 
Sir  Samuel  Ferguson’s  description  of  the  stones  on  M'Art’s 
Fort,  given  in  a letter  to'  Dr.  Petrie.  We  no'W  quote  the 
passage  in  full.  It  occurs  in  a letter  dated  September  loth, 
1833,  follows:  — 

“ Pray  do  you  kno'W  whether  the  inauguration  ‘of  Irish 
Kings  was  uniformly  by  placing  the  foot  in  a track  of  its 
shape ; or  did  they  even  employ  the  hand  ? My  reason  for 
asking  is,  that  I think  what  is  generally  called  the  “Giant’s 
ChaiP’  on  the  top  of  the  Cave  Hill  has  been  a cro'wning 
stone.  But  instead  of  the  impression  of  a foot,  I find  on 
oitie  of  the  arms  of  the  seat  a hole,  to  all  appearances  arti- 
ficial (vulgarly  called  the  “Giant’s  Snuff-box”),  which  is 
just  the  shape  of  the  inside  of  a glove,  and  fits  the  right 
hand  pretty  exactly.  The  stone  in  which  it  is  seems  tO' 
have  been  brought  thither;  the  others  appear  tO'  be  part 
of  the  rock.  If  that  was  the  O’Neills’  cnvoning  stone  in 
Lower  Clandeboye  they  must  have  had  ai  fine  view  on  the 
coronation  day.” 

It  is  this  unique  relic  of  UlstePs  ancieiit  sovereign  glory 
which  has  been  wantO'irJy  rolled  over  the  summit  of  the 
crag  to  be  dashed  to  splinters  at  its  base.  Surely  some  of 
our  local  antiquarians  have  sufficient  influence  to'  investi- 
gate the  matter.  A pretty  substantial  lever  must  have 
been  used  tO'  disturb  the  poise  of  the  stone.  At  present  a. 
number  of  wo'rkmen  are  engaged  in  placing  rail  posts  on 
either  side  of  the  path  leading  up  the  hill.  Doubtless  one 
of  these  posts  was  used  as  a lever,  and  the  persons  emplo'y- 
ing  the  workmen  should  see  to  it.  Any  one  who'  has  seen 
the  force  with  which  a stone  co'mesi  bounding  down  a moui> 
tain  side  will  understand  that  these  vandals  might  have 
caused  the  death  of  any  O'lie  co'ming  up  the  hill  on  the  day 
when  they  sent  the  old  crowning-stone  rolling. 

Our  feelings  of  indignation  and  disgust  were  somewhat 
allayed  as  we  sat  on  M'Art’s  Fo'rt  bewailing  the  destruction 
of  the  stO'ne  by  the  occurrence  of  a wonderful  and  impres- 
sive natural  phenomenon.  The  sun  was  sinking  behind  us 
over  towards  Divis,  and  we  sat  O'n  what  is  left  of  the  in- 
auguration chair  facing  the  sea.  It  was  not  a good  even- 
ing for  a view,  as  a haze  fell  like  a curtain  across  tire  lough. 


quickly  obscuring  the  grey  fort  of  Garrick  and  the  hillS'  of 
Antrim  and  Down.  The  light  of  the  setting  sun  suffused 
the  mist  to'  coppery  and  golden  hues,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  we  saw  a dark  triangular  shadow  upo'U  the  mist 
where  it  met  the  sea.  The  shadow  gradually  rose  in  height, 
till  at  length  it  towered  up  and  grew  more  defined  in  out- 
line, and  we  saw  that  it  was  nothing  less  than  a phantom- 
like image  of  the  mo'untain  on  the  summit  of  which  we 
were  seated,  flung  in  dark  purple  hues  upon  the  growing 
curtain  of  mist.  The  crag  of  M'Art’s  Fort  and  slope,  of  tl'e 
hill  were  perfectly  defined.  One  of  our  party,  who  had 
recently  passed  among  tire  Mediterranean  isles,  compared 
it  to  the  volcanic  peaks  he  had  seen  there  with  smoke  aird 
fire  smouldering  about  their  crests.  Half  closing  the  eyes, 
the  p’urple  image  looked  so  real  that  it  seemed  as  if,  to 
quote  the  Scripture,  “ this  mountain  had  been  removed  and 
set  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.” 

THE  NINETY-EIGHT  MOVEMENT. 

The  demonstration  arranged  for  Castlebar  in  October 
was  postponed  O'wing  to  Miss  Maude  Go-ime’s  departure  to 
America.  As  the  co-O'peration  of  the  Irish  Natio^nalists  of 
Paris  and  of  French  friends  and  delegates  is  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  Coimaught  celebrations  of  next  year, 
the  organisers  of  the  Castlebar  meeting  were  specially 
anxious  for  the  presence  of  the  lady  who'm  we  call  Ireland’s 
envoy  to  France.  We  hope  that  in  the  interval  precedmg 
Miss  Gonne’s  return  Comraught  will  be  O'rganised  even  more 
extensively,  and  that  the  demonstration,  which  has  been 
postponed  till  January  6th,  will  be  of  such  proportions  as 
to  suitably  open  the  Centenary  year. 

The  North  is  wakening  up  in  earnest,  the  latest  reports 
being  to  the  effect  that  Derry  City,  wliich  will  be  the  first 
place  visited  by  many  of  the  returning  exiles,  is  making 
ready  for  their  coming.  A meeting  was  held  on  October 
25th  in  St.  Columb’s  Hall,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Tho'mas 
M'Carter,  who  saiid  he  was  glad  to  see  by  the  meeting  ot 
that  evening  that  it  was  possible  to  sink  sectarian  differ- 
ences in  regard  to'  this  Natio.nal  movement.  Derrymen 
were  bound  to  come  forward  manfully  and  do  their  part  iu 
honouring  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Mr.  Con  Doherty  proposed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
a ’98  Centenary  Club  should  be  formed  by  those  present, 
that  there  should  be  six  clubs  i nail  organised  in  the  City 
Wards,  and  that  a,  committee  should  be  formed  of  those 
present  to  make  arrangements.  In  supporting  the  resolu- 
tions, Mr.  Doherty  referred  to'  the  necessity  of  suitably 
welcoming  the  American  pilgrims.  Messrs.  James  Galla- 
gher, G.  Hutton,  J.  M'Carron  and  others  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  the  resolutions  were  unanimously 
carried.  The  following  were  elected  as  a provisional  com- 
mittee to  organise  the  Ward  Qubs  : — Messrs.  T.  M'Carter, 
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Philip  O’Hagan,  James  Gallagher,  George  Hutton,  H. 
M'Laughlin,  J.  M'Carroon,  Robert  Martin,  C.  M'Glinchey, 
Thomas  Doherty,  B.  O’Kane,.  James  Doherty,  Con,  Do- 
herty-, J.  Melagh.  J.  M‘Nult)%  P.  Mullan,  Jas.  M'Laughlin, 
Andrew  Gamble,  Charles  M'Dermott,  and  Neill  M'David. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  Nationalist  citizens  of  Derry 
going  to  work  in  business-like  and  earnest  fashion.  The 
City  of  St.  Columb  wall  share  with  rebel  Cork  the  honour 
of  greeting  the  exiles,  and  whether  they  come  to  Ireland’s 
Northern  or  Southern  gateway  they  will  receive  for  the  sake 
of  the  cause  they  honour  a hundred  thousand  welcomes. 

The  Dublin  Central  Executive  has  organised  sub-com- 
mittees to  deal  with  different  departments  of  work.  The 
literary  committee  aims  at  getting  publishers  in  Dublin  and 
elsewhere  in  Ireland  to  publish  books  and  pamphlets  at 
their  o^vn  expense.  Several  publishers  have  been  ap- 
proached, and  Mr.  Duffy  has  already  taken  up  the  work  of 
brinspng  out  a series  of  penny  pamphlets,  the  material  for 
which  Ls  supplied  by  members  of  the  ’98  literary  committee. 
It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  committee  is 
pleilged  to  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  giving  a monopoly  to 
any  publisher  or  artist,  but  is  to  aim  at  getting  as  many 
as  possible  interested  in  the  centenary  from,  a 
business  point  of  \dew.  According  to  a report 
which  appeared  of  the  last  literary  committee, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Dublin,  has  been  supplied  with  a list 
of  places  connected  mth  the  history  of  ’q8  to  enable  him 
to  publish  an  album  of  views.  The  report  should  have 
added  that  the  same  list  and  any  desired  information  will 
be  given  to  any  photographer  in  Ireland  on  application  to 
the  Literary  Committee,  City  Hall,  Dublin,  and  that  any 
views  they  may  care  to  submit  will  be  inspected  with  a view 
to  their  suitability  for  insertion  in  the  guide-book  which 
Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  are  about  to  publish. 

The  Manchester  Convention.— A Convention  of  dele- 
gates representing  the  ’98  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  was  held  on  October  ist,  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
Manchester.  An  Executive  was  elected  to  co-operate  with 
the  Irish  Executive,  representing  Dublin  and  the  Provinces. 
At  a public  demonstration  held  the  same  evening,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Byrne  presided,  and  announced  that  the  Executive  had 
been  chosen  in  the  following  proportion: — Five  members 
to  represent  the  Irish  in  France,  eight  for  London  and  South 
of  England,  seven  for  the  North  of  England,  and  five  for 
Scotland.  Mr.  Desmond  O’Connor,  of  York,  submitted  a 
series  of  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  after- 
noon. Mr.  O’Donnell,  in  supporting  the  resolutions,  said 
the  year  ’98  should  be  made  the  occasion  of  welding  the 
Irish  race  into  one  body,  united  for  the  Centenary  celebra- 
tions. Councillor  Fleming,  of  Tyldesley,  seconded  the  pro- 
posal. Miss  Maude  Gonne,  Mr.  Frank  Hugh  O’Donnell, 


aiul  Mr.  W.  B.  Yates  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  the  National  Cause  and  the  Centenary. 

The  Belfast  United  Clubs  have  been  working  vigorously 
in  co-operation,  making  preparations  for  the  Ulster  Conven- 
tion, which  is  to  take  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
9th  November,  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Belfast  Ulster  is  now 
widely  orgjinised,  and,  in  addition  to  the  Belfast  Clubs, 
delegates  are  expected  from  the  following  districts: — ^Derry 
City,  6 clubs;  South  Donegal,  i club;  Co.  Tyrone, 
(Omagh,  Strabane,  and  Stewartstown) ; Co.  Fermanagh,  i 
club;  Armagh,  i club;  Antrim,  4 clubs;  Monaghan,  i club; 
Newry,  i club.  We  hope  that  before  the  date  of  Convention 
County  Dovm  will  also  be  organised,  and  send  representar 
tives  from  Ballynahinch,  Portaferry,  and  Newry.  If  any 
district  through  lack  of  organisation,  cannot  send  delegates 
to  vote  at  the  Convention,  let  themi  at  any  rate  send  envoys 
to  receive  information  and  share  in  the  public  demonstra- 
tion of  Monday  evening. 


The  Orr  Centenary. — Meetings  were  held  to  commemo- 
rate the  centenary  of  Git’s  death  in  Dublin,  where  MI.ss 
Maude  Gonne  and  Mr.  Edmund  Leamy  were  the  chief 
speakers;  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Belfast,  where  Mr.  John 
Dillon,  M.P. ; Mr.  T.  Harrington,  M.P.,  and  Mr,  Wm. 
O’Brien  spoke,  Mr.  M'Cartan,  M.P.,  presiding.  The  ad- 
dresses were  of  a high  order  of  eloquence  and  did  not  once 
trespass  into  the  domain  of  parliamentary  politics.  Mr. 
Dillon  assured  his  audience  that  a time  like  ’98  could  never 
come  again  (did  he  forget  that  his  own  father  shouldered  a 
rifle  in  Tipperary?), but  was  ready  to  yield  honour  to  the 
men  of  ’98  as  the  highest  types  of  patriots.  Mr.  O’Brien 
acknowledged  that  the  “ long,  bright  pike  ” had  not  yet  lost 
its  effectiveness,  and  said  that  though  he  hoped  times 
would  never  come  when  the  people  would  be  singing  that 
the  French,  Russians,  or  Americans  were  on  the  sea,  yet 
he  could  answer  for  one  man  who  would  do  his  duty.  Mr. 
Harrington  sagely  kept  his  own  counsel  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Michael  M'Cartan  described  Orris  trial  and  execution, 
and  conveyed  the  votes  of  thanks  to  the  speakers. 

The  ’98  Clubs  which  meet  at  12,  Howard  Street,  did  not 
leave  this  sad  Centenary  unobserved.  A meeting  was  held, 
at  which  Mr.  P.  Russell  presided,  and  an  address  was  given 
by  Mr.  Devlin  on  the  trial  and  death  of  Orr. 

The  Feis  Cecil. — ^At  a committee  of  the  Irish  Women’s 
Association,  held  on  Thursday,  October  2,  a resolution  was 
passed  expressing  the  Society’s  pleasure  at  hearing  the  F eis 
Ceoil  of  1898  is  to  be  held  in  Belfast,  and  recommending 
it  to  the  support  of  all  patriotic  Irishwomen.  Lectures  will 
be  given  during  the  winter,  the  first  announced  to  be  by 
Rev.  Mr.  O’Connor,  Moira,  on  our  Celtic  Cousins  in  Brit- 
tany. 
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The  auditor  of  the  Law  Students’  Debating  Society  for 
the  incoming  year,  Mr.  John  O’Mahony,  delivered  a bril- 
liant inaugural  address  on  Thursday  evening,  October  21st, 
choosing  as  his  subject  “The  Freedom  of  the  Press.”  The 
address  was  full  of  information,  historical  anecdotes,  and 
adorned  by  literar}"  allusions.  I.ord  Justice  Fitzgibbon, 
who  presided,  spolce  in  highly  complimentary  terms  of  the 
Auditor,  and  said  election  tO'  that  office  usually  came  at  the 
end  of  several  consecutive  years’  work  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  O’Mahony’s  mottoi  had  been,  however,  Veni, 
Vidi,  Vici.  After  a brief  connection  with  the  Society  ho 
had  been  carried  into  his  present  position  by  the  voice  of  a 
popular  election.  Listening  to  his  voice  that  evening,  staid, 
dignified,  musical,  as  he  heard  his  style,  clear,  deliberate, 
and  self-possessed,  and  as  he  found  his  language  eloquent, 
his  address  well  considered  and  also  well  delivered,  he  was 
led  back  in  thought  to  a time,  many  years  ago,  when  an 
equally  brilliant  and  eloquent  young  Irishman  had 
carried  by  stormi  the  Auditor's  Chair  of  the 

College  Historical  Society.  Sergeant  Dodd  spoke 
in  equally  high  terms  of  the  Auditor’s  address 
and  personal  attractiveness.  Those  who  were  icr- 

tunate  enough  to  hear  the  lecture  OU'  Charles  Kickham 
which  Mr.  O’Mahony  delivered  tO'  one  of  our  local  Belfast 
.Societies  in  October,  1896,  will  be  in  a position  to  under- 
.stand  that  these  compliments  were  deserved.  He  is  a na- 
tive of  Cork  City,  and  was  originally  secretary  of  the  Cork 
Archaeological  Society.  On  the  evening  of  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  law  students  he  was  presented  with  the  John 
O’Hagan  gold  medal  for  oratory. 

THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE  MOVEMENT. 

The  Belfast  Gaelic  League. — The  inaugural  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Art  Society’s  Rooms,  Queen  Street,  on  October 

There  was  a fair  attendance  of  the  students  and 
tíieir  friends.  Dr.  S.  Boyd  presided,  and  the  following 
spoke  in  Irish : — Mr.  P.  M'Ginley,  Mr.  Hussey,  Mr.  P.  J. 
O’Shea.  Mr.  T.  Ward  sang  “ The  Coolin.”  Mr.  Kelly,  a 
Galway  piper,  played  several  selections,  including  jigs, 
which  u-ere  danced  effectively  by  Mr.  Quinn.  A Scotch 
Gael  present  spoke  by  request  in  the  Highland  tongue,  and 
the  piper  also  addressed  the  audience.  Mr.  Patrick 
O’Beime,  of  the  Gaelic  Society,  New  York,  being  called 
upon  to  speak,  said  he  supposed  most  of  those  present 
regarded  him  as  a stranger  in  Belfast.  That  was,  however, 
a false:  impression.  It  was  in  this  very  town  he  had  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  Irish, 
though  it  was  the  speech  of  his  home  in  Donegal.  At  that 
time,  about  eighteen  years  agp,  there  was  a class,  in  which 
the  late  Mr.  Marcus  J.  Ward  took  an  interest,  the  instructor 
being  the  Rev.  Father  D.  B.  Mulcahy.  Mr.  O’Beirne  said 
he  had  just  been  to  see  his  old  friend  and  teacher, w ho  was 


lying  ill  at  Ballynafeigh — toO'  ill  to  recognise  or  speak  tO' 
him,.  He  took  that  opportunity  of  reminding  the  workers  for 
the  Gaelic  of  what  the  movement  owed  to  Father  Mulcahy, 
and  of  acknowledging  his  personal  indebtedness.  Mr. 
O’Beirne  then  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  prospect  of  the 
Gaelic  movement  in  America,  and  Ireland,  applauding  es- 
pecially the  action  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in 
founding  a chair  in  the  Uni^’ersity  of  Washington. 

The  Gaelic  Movemenit  in  Cork. — We  hope  tO'  have  re- 
iX)rts  from  the  two'  energetic  branches  in  Cork  City  and  the 
branches  through  the  country,  especially  to-  hear  of  acti- 
vity amongst  o-ur  friends  of  Dunmanway  and  Bandon 
branches.  We  are  happy  to-  be  able  to  congratulate  Mr. 
O’Bergin  on  his  appointment  as  lecturer  on  Gaelic  in 
Queen’s  College,  Cork.  The  Gaelic  workers  in  Galway  and 
Belfast  should  renew  their  efforts  for  the  re-establishment  of 
Celtic  chairs  in  the  other  Queen’s  Colleges.  Even  if  in 
our  Northern  “Athens”  pupils  might  be  few,  would  it  not 
be  fitting,  for  a Gaelic  scholar  to  be  salaried  in  connection 
with  the  College  as  professor?  He  could,  if  not  sufficiently 
employed  in  teaching,  follow  in  the  foo-tstei>s  of  his  prede- 
cessor, the  famous  John  O’Do-novan,  by  devoting  his  time 
to  the  study  of  o-ur  history  and  literature.  The  prize  .vin- 
ners  at  the  Belfast  Gaelic  League  class  last  session  included 
two  Queen’s  College  students,  Mr.  E.  H.  Milligan  and  Mr. 
Jim  Killen,  the  latter  carrying  off  the  silver  medal. 

Galway  Gaelic  League. — The  promoters  of  this  (which 
should  be  the  pioneer  branch  of  the  movement  in  Con- 
naught) are  very  properly  anxious  to  found  a,  library  for  the 
use  of  members.  Galway  lias  a fair  proportion  of  Irish 
speakers  among  its  population,  and  we  would  recommend 
that  help  should  be  extended  to-  this  branch  from  other 
quarters  in  Ireland.  Mr.  W.  F.  Regan,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  branch  resident  in  London,  has  presented  a dia- 
mond scarf-pin  to  be  balloted  for  in  aid  of  the  library  fund. 
Tickets  can  be  had  on,  application  to  the  hon.  sec.,  St. 
Joseph’s,  Seminary,  Galway. 

London  Gaelic  League — Annual  Gene,ral  Meeting. — The 
first  annual  general  meeting  of  the  London  Gaelic  League 
was  held  at  55,  Chancery  Lane,  on  Friday,  15th  October. 
The  president,  Mr.  Francis  Fahy,  delivered  an  eloquent 
address,  reviewing  the  remarkable  progress  made  by  the 
Irish  Language  Movement  in  Londoin  during  the  past  year. 

A statement  of  the  finances  of  the  society  was  read  to  the 
meeting  by  the  secretary,  and  was  regarded  as  highly  satis- 
factory. The  following  officers  were:  elected  for  the  coming 
twelve  months: — President,  Mr.  Francis  Fahy;  vice-presi- 
dent, Dr.  John  P.  Henry;  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Morris- 
sey; secretary,  Mr.  Fio-nan  MacCollum;  assistant  secre- 
taries, Mr.  Denis  Lehane  and  Miss  Mary  Fitzpa, trick ; for 
the  committee,  which  has  powers  of  c;o-option.  Miss  Norma 
Borthwick,  Miss  Mary  Hayes,  Messrs.  James  G.  O’Keeffe, 
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Michael  O’Sullivan,  and  R.  A.  S.  M'Allister  were  elecle<l, 
in  addition  to  tlie  officers.  After  the  business  pnx-eetlings 
had  closevl,  an  interesting  entertainment  programme  was 
carried  out — K.  M'Collum,  hon.  sec. 

Newr)-  Gaelic  T.eague.  — At  a full  meeting  of 
the  newly  -established  Gaelic  I.eague  of  Newry, 
on  Tues<lay,  the  loth  inst.,  a cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  j\assed  to  the  local  Press  and  to  the 
Dublin  weekly  ixijiers  that  hail  given  reixirts  of  the  pro- 
ceetlings  of  the  branch.  It  was  further  proixised,  and 
unammously  carried — “ That  we  urgently  request  the  Dub- 
lin weekly  jxipers  to  print  Irish  matter  week  by  w’eek,  and 
to  supply  as  much  information,  as  jxjssible  on  the  Irish 
language"  movement.”  It  was  urged  that  the  growing  inte- 
rest evinced  by  all  classes  in  the  movement  demands  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  Irish  Press,  irrespective  of  political 
opinions,  and  more  especially  of  the  Dublin  weeklies.  1 he 
branch  has  a membership  of  62  already. — ^'Phos.  B.  Doyle, 
hon.  sec. 


St.  Peter’s  Social  Institute,  Woolwich. 


A NIGHT  WITH  THOMAS  MOORE. 

On  Monday  evening,  iith  October,  at  above  club,  78, 
Wellington  Street,  Woolwich,  Mr.  G.  P.  Moore-Bell  de- 
liv'ered  on  eloquent  address. 

Mr.  T.  Hawthorne  presided. 

Mr.  Bell  said  Moore  loved  Ireland  and  her  sons  and 
daughters ; he  tells  of  her  glories  and  sorrows,  her  victories 
and  defeats,  with  wit,  pathos,  and  martial  spirit.  He  also 
hated  her  enemies,  as  shown  in  his  satirical  poems.  He 
sai^  of  Emmet  in  “ O breathe  not  his  name  ” and  “ When 
he  who  adores  thee  ” when  it  was  dangerous  for  anyone  to 
speak  or  write  of  that  hero.  He  was  not  only  an  advocate 
for  Ireland,  but  a clever  advocate,  for  he  pleaded  her  cause 
and  helped  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  nation- 
ality at  that  time  in  the  only  possible  way.  .\fter  quoting 
the  glowing  tributes  paid  to  Moore  by  Davis  and  Father 
Burke,  Mr.  Bell  concluded  an  interesting  address  by  hoping 
he  would  live  to  hear  Moore’s  songs  sung  in  i'ree  Ireland. 

Mr.  James  Ryan  proposed,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Rourke  .‘■e- 
conded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

During  the  evening  the  following  songs  were  sung ; — 
“Erin,  the  tear  and  the  smile,”  “ Rich  and  Rare,”  “ The 
Minstrel  Boy,”  “ The  Harp  that  Once,”  “ .Silent,  O Moyle, 
lie  the  roar  of  thy  waters,”  “ The  valley  lay  smiling  before 
me,”  and  “ Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old.” 

The  following  programme  has  been  arranged  for  the  com- 
ing months.  Discussion  invited  at  lectures,  which  are  held 
on  Monday  evening,  at  78,  Wellington  Street.  No- 
Vemtxlr  ist,  “ Irish,  Land  Questioni,,”  Mr.  D. 
Quinn;  8th,  Smoking  Concert;  15th,  “Life  of  Crom- 
well,” Mr.  Thos.  Hamilton;  22nd,  “The  Ciomwellian  .Set- 
tlement,” Mr.  John  M'Auliffe;  29th,  “Thomas  Campbell, 
Poet,”  Mr.  Joseph  Rourke.  December  6th,  “ The  Hugue- 
nots,” Mr.  James  Hawthorne. 

A Ninety-eight  Centenar)-  Club  has  been  formed,  and 
anyone  wishing  to  join  same  should  communicate  with  Mr. 
J.  Rourke  or  Mr.  J.  Higgins. 
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London  Gaelic  Games  and  Echoes. 

By  M.  T.  S. 


It  seems  that  the  Gaelic  .Athletic  .Association,  has 
a brilliant  future  l>efore  it  here.  From  time  to 
time  it  receives  a.  fre.sh  imjietus  by  the  addi- 
tion of  i>rominent  Gaels  to  its  ranks,  aiwl  hurlers 
and  footballers  well-known  in  Irish  teams  before 
they  crossed  the  Channel.  'I'he  number  of  young  Irishmen 
who  come  to  seek  “health  an<l  wealth,”  or  a little  of  lioth, 
in  Ixindon  is  ever  on  the  increase,  and  espe<'ially  is  'his 
i¥3'ticeable  in  Civil  .Service  circles.  Although  it  is  a regret- 
table state  of  things  in  one  sense,  yet  it  must  be  .admitted 
it  is  a great  advantage  to  the  Gaelic  movement,  for  the 
majority  of  tliem  are  athletes  in  every  way— adepts  in  hurl- 
ing, football,  running,  jumping,  arwl  the  various  Sjiorts  which 
the  Gaels  so  much  love  and  cherish. 

During  the  past  month  matches  have  been  few,  .save  an 
occasional  “ friendly,”  for  as  yet  the  championship  draws 
have  not  taken  place  for  the  season  1897-98.  This  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  future  the  London  County 
Board  intends  to  have  the  championship  decided  by  points. 
This  is,  perhaps,  a most  advisable  course,  as  it  will  give 
more  matches  and  a better  change  to  a.  goo  dall-round  club 
of  attaining  the  proud  position  of  “ ’98  Champions,”  an  hon- 
our which  seems  to  be  engrossing  the  attention  of  eveiy 
club  just  now.  However,  until  the  consent  of  the  Central 
Council  (Ireland)  is  obtained  the  County  Board  is  prac- 
tically powerless  in  this  direction.  I understand  that  the 
necessar)-  permission  has  been  applied  for,  and  we  may  ex- 
pect the  draws  at  an  early  date. 

Practice  matches  and  training  for  the  forthcoming  con- 
tests are  not  neglected.  P'irst  and  second  teams  play  occa- 
sionally against  each  other,  and  the  greatest  pains  are  taken 
to  “ place  ” the  players  properly,  and  ever)-thing  done  to 
make  them  proficient  in  ijassing  and  combination.  If  we 
can  judge  from  practice  of  this  nature,  it  will  be  safe  to  say 
that  future  matches  in  either  hurling  or  football  between 
the  stronger  clubs  will  not  be  dev^oid  of  interest  and  clever 
playing.  All  the  Gaels  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  com- 
mencement of  the  championship  matches,  and  let  us  hone 
the  County  Board  will  soon  be  able  to  announce  the  open- 
ing contest. 

A few  weeks  ago  another  club  was  affiliated  to  the  County 
Board,  which  has  been  appropriately  named  “ The  Sars- 
field  Athletic  Club.”  Its  headquarters  are  155,  Portland 
Rd.,  Notting  Hill,  and  its  energetic  secretar}',  Mr.  W.  Bany. 
A very  strong  and  practical  committee  has  neen  elected, 
and  tliere  is  every  probability  of  it  becoming  a club  second 
to  none  in  London.  Many  of  its  members  are  no  stran- 
gers to  Gaelic  games,  and  I am  of  opinion  when  their  turn 
comes  to  meet  other  teams  they  will  gi\'e  a good  account  of 
themselves.  Mr.  P.  T.  O’Carroll  was  instrumental  in  form- 
ing this  club,  with  the  invaluable  services  of  Mr.  Daly.  1 
think  they  will  have  every  reason  to  be  i)roud  of  their  work, 
and  at  a recent  meeting  their  labours  were  recogni.sed,  and 
partly  rewarded,  by  the  hearty  vote  of  thanks  that  was  ac- 
corded to  them.  Anybody  wishing  to  become  a member 
tvill  obtain  full  partiailars  from  the  hon.  secretary. 
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How  Best  to  Serve  the  Irish  Language 
Movement, 


§HE  success  of  the  First  Oireachtas,  and  the  stimulus 
it  has  given  to  Irish  studies,  draAvs  forth  from  many 
lovers  of  the  old  tongue  a desire  that  any  little  defect 
we  noticed  in  its  arrangements  should  be  remedied  before 
the  next  occasion  comes  round. 

To  my  mind  it  seemed  a very  serious  drawback  that  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  attendance  at  the  meeting,  of  a 
large  percentage  of  our  national  teachers  and  ecclesiastical 
students — two  very  important  classes  in  the  community 
whose  help  is  indispensable  in,  the  revival  of  the  Irish 
tongue.  The  time  at  which  the  Oireachtas  was  held  was, 
of  course,  the  great,  and  I may  say  the  only  cause,  why  these 
bodies  were  not  adequately  represented  thereat.  Every 
schoolboy  knows,  that  the  yearly  examinations  are  con- 
ducted, for  the  most  part,  in  May  and  June  throughout  the 
country.  Many  of  us  know  too  that  May  and  June  are 
rather  important  months  in  the  lives  of  ecclesiastical  stu- 
dents, and  that,  like  the  teachers,  they  are  not  their  own 
masters,  just  then. 

Let  us,  lovers  of  the  Irish  language,  ask  ourselves  is  the 
presence  of  a representative  body  of  these  classes  of  our 
countrymen  worth  securing  at  any  cost  at  Irish  revival  meet- 
ings such  as  was  held  in  Dublin  last  May.  Dr.  MacHale 
said  very  strikingly: — “The  National  Schools  were  the 
graves  of  the  Irish  language” — from  these  graves  then  alone 
can  we  hope  for  a resuscitation  of  its  corpse^  There  is  no 
denying  that  in  the  hands  of  our  teachers  now  lies  the 
power  of  life  or  death  for  the  Irish  tongue.  Secure  their 
interest  in  the  movement,  and  the  Gaelic  is  saved — neglect 
them,  it  is  lost.  Our  teachers  should  be  made  to  feel  what 
their  duty  to  their  country  is,  and  this  can  be  thoroughly 
brought  home  to  them  onlv  by  the  encouragement  and  ex- 
hortations given  in  assembled  council  by  the  leaders  of  Irish 
thought  in  the  land.  Then  should  their  united  voices  soon 
wring  justice  for  the  language  from  the  education  depart- 
ment. We  should  soon  see  Irish  professorships  in  each  of 
our  Training  Colleges  as  in  the  Waterford  De  La  Salle,  and, 
that  secured,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  present  move- 
ment will  not  be  the  movement  of  impulse,  but  one  per- 
manent and  fruitful  in  its  results. 

And  now  for  our  ecclesiastical  students.  Needless  to 
say,  we  do  not  fear  they  are  being  neglected,  but  we  want 
them  to  come  and  see  for  themselves.  It  is  Ireland’s  inte- 
rest to  secure  their  attendance  in  large  numbers  at  the  an- 
nual Oireachtas  that  they  may  learn  or  be  confirmed  in  their 
duty  to  the  mother  tongue.  We  all  know  the  influence  of 
the  Irish  “ Soggart  Aroon  ” among  his  people,  and  although 


his  is  not  a teaching  work  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  a 
national  teacher,  still  the  work  an  Irish  priest  could  easily 
do  for  the  popularising  of  the  Irish  in  the  schools,  and 
among  the  people,  is  unbounded.  Great,  then,  will  be  the  loss 
to  Ireland  if  the  men  who  are  to  be  her  future  priests  are 
cold  towards  the  native  tongue — great,  too,  will  be  the  ac- 
count they  shall  have  to  render  to  future  generations  if  to- 
day they  be  not  up  and  doing.  All  our  colleges  now  have 
Irish  professors,  and,  besides,  our  students  have  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  native  language,  in 
most  cases,  second  tO'  none.  Let  us,  then,  secure  their  at- 
tendance at  our  annual  Oireachtas,  that  they  may  learn 
the  necessity  that  is  individually  upon  them  to  take  the  pre- 
sent movement  to  heart,  and  tO'  prepare  themselves  for  the 
great  work  they  can  do  for  the  Irish — a preparation,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  Avhich  not  only  will 
not  interfere  with  their  preparation  for  higher  and 
holier  offices,  but  one  which  Avill  be  a great 
means  of  making  their  spiritual  work  successful 
as  well.  It  is  to  our  priests  alone  we  must  look  for 
leaders  of  Gaelic  thought  in  most  of  our  rural  districts,  they 
alone  can  best  work  the  Gaelic  League  branches  when  they 
become  popular  with  our  people,  and  thereby  perfect  the 
work  we  hope  soon'  to  see  done  in  the  schools.  We  may 
confidently  hope  that  Ireland’s  faithful  and  favoured  sons 
will  return  from  the  annual  Oireachtas  feeling  the  necessity 
that  is  upon  them  to  take  up  the  study  of  their  native  lan- 
guage, and  will  be  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  their  coun- 
tr)'  that  their  memo'ries  shall  live  with  future  generations, 
and  that  the  pleasure  arising  to  themselves  from  their  Irish 
studies  shall  in  their  daily  life  hereafter  among  the  faith- 
loving,  patriotic  Irish  peo'ple  be  fifty-fold  its  own  reward. 

Let  me  remind  the  noble  men,  who'  so  ably  direct  the 
present  movement  for  the  revival  of  the  Irish,  that  to  crown 
their  efforts  they  have  only  to  rouse  up  the  spirit  of  Irish 
if  possible,  special  premiums  for  their  encouragement,  and 
study  among  our  Collegians,  lay  and  clerical,  by  establishing, 
by  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  the 
Oireachtas  by  having  it  held  in  July  or  August  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Let  me  remind  them,  too,  en  passant,  that 
the  wretched  encouragement  given  fox  Irish  recitation  on 
next  yearis  programme  is  a big  mistake  if  our  language  is  to 
remain  a living  tongue.  M.  F.  D. 


The  “ Shan  Yan  Yocht,”  having  a large  circulation 
amongst  subscribers  in  Irish  circles  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  an  excellent 
advertising  medium  for  the  products  of  home 
industry  and  for  all  goods  that  can  be  dis- 
patched by  book  post  to  America  and  elsewhere 
abroad. 
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®tbcv  people’s  ©pinions. 

HE  following  thoughts  have  been  suggested  to  my  mind  both 
by  a speech  recently  made  by  the  Vicar  of  Plumpton  at 
the  formation  of  a ’qS  Centenary  Committee  in  Drury  Lane 
and  by  the  decision  of  the  Dublin  Amnesty  Association  to 
bring  England's  treatment  of  the  Irish  Political  Prisoners  before  the 
European  Courts. 

The  Dublin  Association  (Amnesty)  has,  however,  great  difficulty 
in  finding  Irishmen  to  carry  out  their  decision  abroad. 
Now,  this  should  tiot  be  so,  for  it  is  well  known  that  num- 
bers of  men  of  Irish  descent  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  European 
countries,  in  the  service  of  which  many  have  distinguished  them- 
selves, viz. — Clarke,  Due  de  Feltre,  Napoleon’s  Minister  for  War, 
was  an  Irishman;  M'Mahon,  at  one  time  President  of  France,  was 
an  Irishman.  Similarly,  the  Taaffe  family  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  Austria.  The  family  of  O’Donnell  of  Tetuan  are  still 
making  Spanish  history.  Irishmen  have  also  served  Prussia  and 
Italy.  The  chief  of  Police  Department  of  Russia  was  at  least  lately 
an  Irishman.  Admirals  O’Higgins  and  Lynch  made  Chili  the 
greatest  naval  power  of  the  American  Continent,  and  so  on.  Travel 
where  you  will,  you  will  find  the  Irishman,  as  the  articles  now  being 
published  in  the  “ Shan  ” amply  prove. 

Many  of  these  people  have  forgotten  their  motherland,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  a proper  organisation,  and  have  become  simply  citizens 
of  the  States  in  which  they  live.  Besides,  foreigners  have  until  very 
recently  obtained  all  their  information  about  Ireland  through  the 
garbled  and  prejudiced  accounts  given  b)'  English  newspapers.  Miss 
Maud  Gonne  has  worked  heroically  to  remove  this  difficulty,  and 
already  there  is  a French  journal,  with  a pretty  wide  circulation, 
giving  a detailed  account  of  the  true  state  of  Ireland  ; but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  support  her.  It  would  not  be  so  very  difficult  to  print  a copy 
of  a similar  journal  in  every  country  where  there  is  a colony  of  our 
race.  These  would  be  supported  by  an  International  (?)  Society  or 
Organisation  of  Irishmen,  having  for  their  motto  “ Ireland  a Na- 
tion.” In  addition,  this  society  would  bring  before  the  Courts  and 
peoples  of  Europe  the  crimes  committed  by  England  in  all  coun- 
tries, but  especially  in  Ireland,  in  the  name  of  civilisation.  This 
organisation  would  have  its  centre  at  Dublin,  so  as  to  be  more  in 
touch  with  actual  Irish  affairs.  The  centre  at  Dublin  could  be 
either  elected  by  the  Irish  people  or  from  delegates  sent  by  the 
various  associations  from  Pretoria  eastwards  to  New  York.  The 
centre  would  be  able  to  educate,  if  desired,  the  democracy  by 
pamphlets.  Each  society  could  have  its  own  social  meetings  and 
amusements,  its  own  literature,  etc.,  etc.,  the  only  condition  for 
membership  being  Irish  descent,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  motto, 
“ Ireland  a Nation  !” 

Then  to  come  to  the  important  speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
“ Our  talented  young  men  could  be  sent  abroad  to  learn  foreign 
languages,  and  compete  in  commerce  with  Englishmen,  thus  touch- 
ing them  in  their  most  sensitive  part,  the  pocket.  This,  which  now 
seems  so  d.fficult  a matter,  would  not  be  so  when  our  organisation 
had  been  set  in  working  order  and  our  societies  were  ready  to 
receive  and  assist  them.  There  could  also  be  a military  college 
in  some  of  the  various  countries,  where  our  sons  who  have  hitherto 
gone  into  the  service  of  the  oppressor  or  of  the  foreigner,  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  qualifying  themselves  as  officers  to  lead  the 
tribes  of  Africa  or  of  India  in  time  of  rebellion  against  English 
tyranny.  They  could  also  offer  their  service  to  America  or  Europe 
in  case  of  war  against  England,  thus  carrying  into  effect  Mr.  F.  H. 
O’Donnel’s  suggestion  in  “ United  Ireland.”  We  would  thus  fulfil 
more  effectively  the  doctrine  of  “ England’s  difficulty,  Ireland’s  op- 
portunity;” we  would  do  more,  because  we  would  be  able  to  injuie 
England  without  having  to  wait  for  the  opportunity  of  her  neces- 
sity, just  as  little  flies  often  make  it  very  nasty  for  even  an  elephant. 


We  would  cease  to  be  looked  upon  by  foreigners  as  Britons,  and 
in  addition  to  having  their  sympathy,  we  would  also  be  able  to  per- 
form some  of  the  functions  of  a national  “ representation  at  foreign 
courts.”  Now  is  about  the  best  time  for  such  a movement,  when 
every  civilized  nation  is  aglow  with  rage  and  hatred  against  English 
piracy.  That  there  is  no  lack  of  capacity  in  Irishmen  is  plain  ; the 
land  which  has  produced  financiers,  st.atesmen,  and  soldiers  for  every 
country  under  the  sun  is  surely  able  to  provide  them  for  herself — 
even  to-day.  English  ambassadors  such  as  Lord  Dufferin,  English 
generals  like  Lords  Wolseley  and  Roberts,  and  English  admirals  like 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  are  all  Irish  ; in  the  same  way  the  Civil 
Service  is  full  of  Irishmen. 

This  policy  would  be  a good  one  to  have  in  working  order  at  the 
’98  Centenary,  when  \ve  will  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with 
Irishmen  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  thus  secure  their  co- 
operation. It  would  only  be  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Tone,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  secure  foreign  aid  when  his  own  country  was 
not  strong  enough  of  herself.  While  we  shall  always  love  France 
and  America  for  their  assistance  in  times  of  necessity,  we  shall 
not  forget  that  Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain  at  one  time  also  sent  men, 
money,  and  arms  into  Ireland,  and  that  if  their  Governments  were 
properly  approached,  and  the  condition  of  our  country  made  mani- 
fest to  them,  we  should  have  their  sincere  sympathy  and  earnest 
help.  It  would  be  a retaliation  for  England’s  methods  of  vilifica- 
tion and  slander  abroad,  and  our  countrymen  at  home  who  now  lie 
down,  broken-hearted,  in  their  chains,  would  gather  new  strength 
and  vigour  when  they  knew'  their  numbers  and  power  in  foreign 
lands.  “ Woi.FE  Tone.” 



A Practical  Sugg-estion. 

THE  G.A.A.  IN  ULSTER. 
CORRESPONDENT  sends  us  the  following  : — 

I was  more  than  pleased  to  see  in  the  August  issue  of 
the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht  ” a communication  from  that  vete- 
ran Gael,  Mr.  Michael  Cusack,  on  his  “ t’  Sean  Bean  Boct  dilis’’ — the 
Gaelic  Athletic  Association.  It  has  been  a cherished  hope  with  me 
to  see  the  G.A.A.  spread  over  Ulster  as  it  has  throughout  the  rest 
of  Ireland,  and  I feel  assured  that  it  only  needs  a little  energy 
on  the  part  of  its  officers  to  elicit  the  support  of  all  true  Irishmen 
in  the  North.  I am  satisfied  that  when  the  Gael  of  Ulster  is  called 
upon  to  rally  to  the  standard  of  the  Association  he  will  not  fail 
to  respond  heartily. 

The  high  aims  conceived  by  the  founder  of  the  G.A.A.  may  not 
have  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  their  pure  aspirations  cherished  ; 
but  even  as  it  is  the  G.A.A.  is  a bulwark  of  robust  Nationality, 
and  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  youth  of  Erin  whose  taste  for  manly 
sport  would,  failing  the  establishment  of  the  national  organisation, 
have  driven  them  into  the  West  British  athletic  camp,  with  ruinous 
results  to  the  racial  character  and  patriotism. 

Every  project,  every  move  made  to  draw  our  Gaelic  youth  from 
"the  slough  of  political  and  social  despond,  everything  tending  to 
unite  them  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  National 
language,  music,  and  games,  deserves  the  warm  support  of  all  patrio- 
tic Irishmen.  Were  the  hopes  of  the  founder  of  the  G.A.A.  realised, 
the  language,  the  music,  and  the  customs  of  our  forefathers  would 
have  found  new  life,  new  hope,  and  new  inspiration  in  the  Gaelic 
athletic  ranks. 

Ulster  claims  a place  second  to  none  in  the  history  of  our  National 
struggle.  Let  her  not  then  be  a sluggard  and  asleep  when  there  is 
work  to  do  in  combating  West  British  influence.  The  G.A.A. 
makes  brothers  and  good  healthy  Irishmen,  and  makes  e.xcellent 
soldiers  too.  Long  ago  the  “ w'ielders  of  the  camain”  showed 
amongst  the  “ Wild  Geese”  as  the  best  wielders  of  the  sword.  The 
practice  is  commendable,  and  may,  perhaps,  prove  useful  still. 
Thiggia  Ihul 

Patrick  J.  Dolin,  Secretary  Celtic  H.C.,  Dublin. 
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A ’98  Song. 


Why  waste  the  time — the  fleeting  time — 

In  vain  appealing  to  foreign  laws? 

Why  drag  again  into  the  dust 
The  ever-living  Irish  cause? 

Why  prate  and  .'hout  ’bout  Ireland’s  rights 
When  you  can  win  them  with  a blow? 

Why  seek  to  draw  us  from  the  path 
ilade  broad  and  clear  bv  Owen  Roe? 

No  Party,  Church,  or  Clan  have  we. 

We  only  work  for  Ireland  free  ! 

We  have  no  choice,  for  well  we  see 
There’s  but  ONE  ROAD  to  liberty  ! 

The  only  road  (our  road,  we  own) 

The  blood-red  road  of  the  gallant  Tone ! 

The  road  of  Eoghan  of  the  blood-red  spears, 

The  blood-soaked  road  of  the  Shelmaliers, 

The  rough-shod  road  of  the  mighty  Conn  ! 

The  Rebel’s  road — the  road  we’re  on  ! 

No  Party,  Church,  or  Clan  have  we, 

We  only  work  for  Ireland  free  ! 

Our  fight  shall  be  for  Ireland’s  right, 

Not  for  the  right  of  clan  or  creed. 

Our  shout  shall  be  the  rifle’s  shout. 

Our  swords  shall  redden  in  the  deed  ; 

Our  blood  shall  seal  the  compact  when 
We  meet  the  foe — UNITED  MEN 

In  battle  shock  or  guerilla  fight ; 

But  only  then  for  Ireland’s  right! 

No  Party,  Church,  or  Clan  have  we. 

We  only  work  for  Ireland  free  ! 

B.  B.  B. 


“ Some  Lie  Far  Off  Beyond  the  Wave.” 


T is  not  only  within  our  sea-girt  little  island  that 
the  Centenary  of  the  United  Irishmen  will 
be  celebrated.  Exiles  of  our  race  in 
the  great  Republic  of  the  West,  or  away 
in  the  soutlrern  hemisphere,  who  cannot  cross 
the  ocean  tO'  Ireland  next  year,  can  yet  make  their  muster- 
ing-places  beside  the  graves  of  the  sons  o-f  Ireland  who^  died 


far  from  home.  Thomas.  Emmet,  William.  Sa,mp<son,.  Samuel 
Neilson,  the  wife  and  son  of  Williami  Tone,  are  amongst 
those  whoi  sleep  their  last  sleep  in  American  so.il.  Michael 
Dwyer,  the  brave  mountaineer,  whoi  outlived  ’98  for  tliree 
year»  mthout  laying  down  his  arms,  will  be  honoured  by 
Irishmen  in  AustralLa.  In  London  the  many  thousands  of 
Irishmen  who  cannot  so  much  as  cross  the  narrow  sea  that 
divides  them,  from,  the  homeland  can  commemorate  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Father  Quigley,  one  of  the  fimt  victims  that  the- 
scaffold  claimed  in  that  era  of  heroism..  In  France  there 
are  the  graves,  not  only  of  Irish  patriots,  bur  of  soldiers  of 
France  like  Hoche,  who  served  and  fought  for  Ireland. 
Let  not  one  of  them  be  forgotten.  We  must  show  the 
whole  world  that  love  for  these  sons  of  Ireland  and  these 
friends  of  her  cause  has  outlasted  the  century  of  sorrow 
which  has  rolled  along  with  all  its  changes.  We  must  re- 
mind them  that  we  are  not  a dying  race,  dwindling  with  the 
diminishing  pO'pulation  of  this  island,  but  that  we  are  a 
great  wo.rld-sprea,d  people,  not  a,bsorbed  in  Australia,, 
Cana.da,  New  Zealand,  .South  Africa.,  as  mere  British  colon- 
ists ; nor  even  forgetting  our  allegiance  to  Ireland  where  we 
live  and  woirk  as  good  and  103'al  citizens  under  .the  Sta.rsand 
Stripes.  In  France,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  there  are  men 
of  Gaelic  lineage  who  ha\'e  never  seen  Ireland,  and  whose 
connection  with  her  goes  back  to.  the  time  of  the  great  wars 
in  Ireland  ere  the  flight  of  the  Wild  Geese  after  Limerick’s 
fall,  or  even  further  to'  the  time  when  under  Cro.m well's  and 
under  Eliza.beth’s  rule  the  soldier  chieftains  of  our  isla.nd 
were  disinherited  and  banished.  Last  Summer,  when  ho.ia- 
our  was  done  to.  the  memory  of  Columcille  they  sent  greet- 
ing ho'me  to  Tir-conal  from  Austria,  and  fro'm  Spain.  Three 
hundred  years  has  not  obliterated  their  pride  of  race.  Will 
the  Republican  Irish  of  America  be  less,  steadfast  in  their 
devotion,  less  faithful  in  telling  'their  children  that  whether 
born  to  poverty  or  wealth  they  inherit  something  more  than 
gold  and  silver  in  their  Irish  clanship?  At  the  graves  of 
the  United  men  in  all  parts  of  the  wo'rid  this  lesso.n  can 
well  be  taught,  and  if  those  memories  of  a,  hundred  years 
ago  are  too  remote  to  bind  the  yo'ung  in  sympathy  with  a 
liniTig  I'ca.use,  join  to  the  Centenary  Commemoration  in 
Australia  and  elsewhere  a reminder  that  it  is  only  fifty  years 
agO'  since  John  Mitchel  and  O’Brien,  Martin,  Mea.ghei', 
M'Manus.,  and  the  rest  were  sent  into  Australian  exile,  or 
escaped  as  fugitives  to  America.  Orre  of  the  best  of  our 
po'pular  ballads,  which  sums,  up  the'  histo'ry  of  the  United 
movement  from:  “ October,  ’97,”  when  “ William  Orr  tc 
execution  was  led  on,”  to  the  date  when  “ Em- 
met’s blood  thei  sca.ffold  flowed  upon,”  ends  up 
every  verse  with  a,  Slainte  to  John  Mitchel  who. 
was  living  when  that  ballad  was  written,  and  the 
“ gone,  boys,  gone,”  of  the  refrain  refers  only  to  his 
exile.  We  sing  the  words  now  with  a sadder  sense,  but  all 
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the  same  we  can  take  a hint  from  the  maker  of  the  ballail. 
Link  the  memor\’  of  the  men  of  ’98  with  tf.at  of  the  men 
who  have  worked  ami  died  for  Ireland  since!  Still  better, 
link  the  memon'  of  the  dead  with  faith  in  the  living,  onr 
pride  in  the  {Uist,  with  hojie  for  the  future. 

Our  celebration  of  next  year  is  not  to  be  a great  National 
wake  or  funeral  procession.  The  men  of  Ireland  will  not 
muster  to  deck  the  grave  of  freerlom,  nor  will  the  women 
of  Ireland  yet  coitsent  to  raise  the  caoine. 


’Ninety=Eig:ht  in  County  Down. 


^“*HE  following  notes  relating  tO'  the  insurrection  in 
Saintfield  and  Ballynahinch  have  been  collected 
^ from  reliable  sources,  and  can  all  be  verified  : — 
Daniel  Mellin  was  a farmer  wdio  lived  in  Tonaghmore. 
He  took  an  active  part  on  the  popular  side,  and  w^as  largely 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bullets  and  pikes.  He  was 
also  a good  marksman,  and  he  it  was  who  shot  the  chief 
officer  of  the  York  Fencibles  at  Saintfield.  Mellin  regretted 
this  deed  till  the  day  he  died. 

In  the  Black  Park,  Tonaghmore,  the  peasants  used  to  be 
drilled  by  moonlight  by  a Covenanter  named  Kirkpatrick. 
Kirkpatrick,  like  many  others,  Avas  a small  farmer  and  a 
weaver.  At  the  drill,  sticks  were  used  instead  of  arms. 
Kirkpatrick  fell  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Saintfield.  He 
used  to  state  that  it  was  only  a random  shot  that  struck  him, 
and  he  believed  it  Avas  but  a similar  one  that  killed  the 
Rca-.  Mr.  Mortimer,  of  Portafeny,  AA'ho  accompanied  the 
military  to  Saintfield. 

Immediately  after  leaving  tlie  camp  at  Creevyrocks  for 
Ballynahinch  the  insurgents  crossed  a small  antiquated 
bridge,  and,  to  prevent  attack  from  the  rere,  lots  were  cast 
as  to  AA^ho  should  stay  and  throw  doAvn  this  structure ; the 
die  fell  upon  three  brothers  named  Cammock.  Whilst  they 
Avere  thus  engaged  an  old  man  named  BroAvnlle  stood  Avatch- 
ing  them.  Eight  days  after  Brownlie  AA'as  summoned  before 
Squire  Price,  Avho  asked  himi  Avhat  he  could  SAA'ear  against 
the  Cammocks  concerning  the  breaking  down  of  the  bridge. 

Brownlie  said,  “ If  you  gie  me  planty  0’  money  a’ll  sAveer 
onything  ye  Avant.”  “ Begone,  sir,”  said  the  Squire,  “ a'ou 


are  just  like  the  rest  of  the  informers,  it  is  only  money  aou 
want.”  This  simple  ruse  saved  the  Cammocks. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  the 
\ ork  Fencibles,  both  officers  and  men.  A contingent  of 
them  arrÍA'ed  at  the  house  of  James  MacMulIin  in  Drumna- 
connell,  near  Saintfield,  and  demanded  cream  to'  drink.  A 
crock  of  cream  Avas  supplied  to'  them.  Thev  then  asked  for 
Avater,  and  MacMullin,  Avho  Avas  an  olfl  and  feeble  man,  jrro- 
ceeded  to  the  aa'cII  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  to  brino" 

O O 


some.  His  ])rogress  being  sIoav,  one  of  the  Fencibles  .sai<I, 
“I  Avill  huiTy  this  old  felloAv;”  then  he  raised  his  giui  and 
shot  MacMullin  through  the  heart.  The  soldiers  then 
burned  the  house,  leaving  a AvidoAV  and  orphan  daughter 
homeless.  This  Avas  done  although  MacMullin  had  assured 
the  military  that  he  Avas  a.  loyal  subject  of  King  (ieorge. 

-Another  contingent  of  the  York  Fencibles  visited  the 
home  of  William  George  in  Tonaghmore.  George  was  a 
United  Irishman,  and  Avhen  he  saAv  the  soldiers  surround 
his  house  he  made  to  escape,  but  tAvo  soldiers  shot  him ; his 
AA’ife  Avo'uld  have  been  killed  also,  only  she  fainted  arul  fell 
upon  seeing  her  husband  shot.  The  soldiers  then  burned 
the  house,  and  a young  horse  Avas  de.stroyed  in  the  flames. 
George’s  tAvo  sons  Avere  “ out,”  and  fought  bravely  upon 
the  heights  of  Edenavady  at  the  battle  of  Ballynahinch.  A 
rcAA'ard  AA’as  subsequently  offered  for  their  apprehension,  but 
they  escaijed  to  America. 

After  leaving  the  burning  ruins  of  George’s  house,  the 
soldiers  AA’ent  a feAV  fields  further  on,  aa  here  they  saw  a poor 
half-naked  felloAV  named  Caugherty  herding  the  coavs  of  a 
farmer  called  Jamieson.  One  of  the  soldiers  said,  levelling 
his  gun  at  the  poor  herd,  “ Yon  felloAV  Avould  be  a.  fine  tar- 
get to  fire  at.”  The  bullet  passed  through  the  victim’s  ja.AA's 
Avithout  injuring  a tooth.  The  AA’riter  often  saAv  him  Avith 
a.  great  scar  on  his  face. 

In  the  toAvnland  of  Tullyw-est,  near  Saintfield,  there  lived 
a man  named  John  Skelly,  Avho  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, but  his  Avife  Avas  dissatisfied  at  hini'  for  doing  so, 
and  finally  pressed  him  tO'  join  the  United  Irishmen.  Skelly 
AA'as  present  at  the  sack  of  Squire  Price's  house  by  the  in- 
surgents. 

When  he  Avas  subsequently  arrested  by  the  Yeomen  in 
his  OAA-n  house,  a sih'er  inkstand  Avas  noticed  on  his  mantel- 
board,  and  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  Squire. 

On  this  evidence  Skelly  was  e.xecuted,  and  interred  in  the 
Meeting-house  Green,  Saintfield,  AA’here  his  gravestone  ca’.i 
be  seen. 

During  the  insurrection,  Saintfield  House,  the  residence 
of  Nicholas  Price,  AA'as  occupied  by  the  peasantiy,  much 
damage  being  done,  for  Avhich  the  Squire  afterwards  ap- 
plied for,  and  obtained,  a large  compensation.  Squire  Price, 
AA  ho  AA’as  a staunch  Loj’alist,  considered  he  AA’as  able  to  check 
any  popular  movement  in  Saintfield ; in  which  he  was  mis- 
taken, as  the  peasants  were  almost  all  United  Irishmen. 
1 heir  rents  Avere  not  considered  too  high,  but  tithe  rent 
charges,  duty  on  fowls,  hounds  kept,  fed  and  trained,  jieat 
draAvn  according  to  acreage,  and  Leet  money,  Avere  all  con- 
sidered onerous  and  burthensome.  Squire  Price,  who  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  unpopular  Viceroy,  Lord  Camden, 
AA'as  unable  to  successfully  raise  a corps  of  Yeomanry  to 
keep  the  insurgents  in  atv’e. 

Plugh  M Kee  lÍA'ed  about  a mile  fro'm  Saintfield  ^ he  was 
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a great,  coarse,  blustering  fellow,  on  whom  there  rested  a 
matrimonial  curse.  His  daughters  were  also  coarse  and 
uneducated.  M'Kee  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a tale- 
bearer and  spy  for  the  Squire.  Every  tenant  or  labourer 
who  Was  suspected  of  Liberal  tendencies  was  informed 
upon,  and  much  ill-will  was  created.  The  insurgents  fim 
ally  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  informing,  and  with 
this  object  they  marched  to  M'Kee’s  house  in  a body,  arriv- 
incf  there  about  twelve  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday, 

O 

the  9th  June,  1798.  After  a good  deal  of  parleying  and 
some  firing,  a man  named  Charles  koung,  from.  Saintfield, 
removed  a slate  from  the  back  of  the  house  and  put  in  a live 
peat  among  the  flax  that  was  stored  there.  The  house  and 
its  eleven  inmates*  were  burned  to  ashes,  \oung  subse- 
quently turned  informer,  and  accused  and  got  Oithers  hanged 
for  the  crime  he  had  himself  committed.  As  many  were 
hanged  for  this  outrage  as  those  who  had  suffered  by'  it. 
IM'Kee,  in  his  last  moments,  is  said  to  have  regretted  the  sin- 
ful course  he  had  taken  in  not  marrydng  the  girl  he  had  de- 
ceived, saying  her  prayer  and  curse  had  at  last  been  ful- 
filled oui  him  in  both  body  and  soul. 

Alexander,  Arthur,  and  Robert  Primrose  were  three  bro- 
tlrers  who  lived  at  Tonaghmore.  They  originally  came 
from  Ayrshire.  Having  joined  the  popular  side,  they  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  bullets.  A friend,  seeing  the 
great  pile  of  bullets,  asked  Arthur  Primrose  if  he  had  any 
divine  warrant  for  what  they  were  doing.  “ Divine  war- 
rant !”  said  Arthur ; “ don’t  you  see  that  every  third  man 
you  meet  is  a maimed  soldier ; that  our  young  men  are 
drafted  off  to  foreign  wars,  and  our  money  spent  in  millions 
trying  to  crush  out  freedom  in  France  and  in  America, 
that  our  com  laws  are  so  stringent  that  we  and  our  chil- 
dren ai'e  starving,  having  to  eat  boiled  nettles.  Our  win- 
dows that  admit  the  light  of  heaven  are  taxed,  our  hearths 
are  taxed,  and  the  land  laws  are  crushing  out  our  veiy  lives. 
Oh ! if  ever  a,  nation  had  a divine  warrant  for  rebellion,  W'e 
have  it ; suffering  our  wTongs  would  be  a,  far  greater  sin 
than  resisting  the  authorities ; and  though  our  cause  may 
fail,  though  false  friends  betray  us,  yet,  while  this  right  arm 
can  move,  or  my  tongue  can  speak,  my  cry  shall  still  be — 
F reedom !” 

The  Primroses  were  betrayed,  and  the  soldiers  sowed 
their  bullets  like  seed  com.  Their  name  is  almost  for- 
gotten, and  “Primrose  Deans”  is  taken  as  a botanical 
name  instead  of  being  connected  with  the  three  dauntless 
brothers. 

Patrick  Sweeney  was  a Covenanter  from  Lecale,  and  in 

•The  house  contained  M'Kee,  his  wife,  five  sons,  three  daughters, 
a blind  girl,  and  a servant  man  named  John  Boles,  who  escaped  from 
the  house  only  to  be  piked  in  the  open.  He  died  in  two  days,  and 
was  buried  with  the  charred  remains  of  the  others  m an  adjoining 
field,  where  their  grave  can  still  be  seen. 


urging  his  friends  and  neighbours  to  talce  up  arms  he  said 
the  time  for  freedom  had  at  length  come;  they  had  suf- 
fered much,  and  now  they  would  try'  physical  force. 

On  the  heights  of  Edenavady  he  took  up  a position  in 
an  opening  in  a fence,  and  there  fought  until  he  was  cut  in. 
pieces  by  the  soldiers^ — ^he  was>  long  afterwards  referred  to 
as  “ the  brave  boy  in  the  gap.” 

Samuel  Greer,  of  Oaredorn,  was  a powerfully-built  black- 
smith who  forged  great  numbers  of  pikes  remarkable  for 
their  fine  temper.  One  day,  w'hilst  tempering  a pike,  a 
neighbour  asked  him  w'hat  he  thought  about  making  wea- 
pons of  rebellion.  Greer  dashed  his  newly-finished  pike 
two  inches  into  the  hard  anvil  block  and  said,  “ I suppose 
we  are  no  worse  than  the  French,  and  no  worse  than  tire 
.Americans,  and  no  worse  than  the  Swiss;  Heaven  grant 
freedom  to  the  oppressed  all  over  the  universe.” 

Charles  Young,  of  Tonaghmore,  although  a pensioner, 
drilled  the  United  Irishmen  before  the  rising.  He  was  a 
wandering  brazier  and  tinsmith  by  trade.  When  in  the 
battle  he  shouted,  “Stand  firm,  men!  or  I’ll  shoot  the  first 
man  who-  wavers ; ” then  in  a low  voice  he  added,  “ Fly,  you 
devils ! fly  for  your  lives ; when  Barber  opens  his  artillery 
on  you  he  will  tear  y'ou  to-  pieces ; for  he  is  void  of  mercy. 
Lay  down  your  arms  and  hide  in  the  heather,  \vhere  the 
cavalry  cannot  follow  you — for  heaven’s  sake,  fly!” 

Jane  M'Comb,  of  Tonaghmore,  was  attending  her  bro- 
ther James  wdth  a kettle  of  milk  and  some  bread  in  the 
camp  at  Ballynahinch.  When  crossing  the  camp  she  heard 
three  loud  cheers,  and  looking  round  to'  see:  -the  cause,  she 
saw'  the  beautiful  Betsy  Gray  riding,  on  a log-w'heeled  car 
draw'n  by  a fine  horse.  Across  the  car  lay  a rifle. 

After  the  defeat  some  soldiers  visited  the  house  of  Jane 
MacMillen,  and  without  any  cause  thrust  a live  turf  into 
the  thatch.  The  poor  w'ido-w  tried  to-  quench  the  flames, 
w'hen  a soldier  lifted  up  his  gun  to  fire  at  her.  His-  ser- 
geant knocked  it  do-wm,  saying,  “ Would  you  murder  a wo- 
man .whose  mind  is  insane  ” Her  house  was  saved.  The 
soldiers  then  proceeded  to-  the  house  of  an  elder  in  the 
meeting-house  of  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Birch,  w'here  they  found 
some  green  ribbons  in  a box,  and  immediately  burned  and 
destroyed  all  before  them. 

“You  ask  me  [Ellen  George  of  Tonaghmore]  w'hy  I take 
such  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  freedom  at  my  advanced 
age  [96].  I wiU  tell  you.  In  the  year  1792  my  dear  son 
was  seized  by  the  pressgang  and  fo-rced  into-  the  nav'j', 
where  he  lost  his  life.  In  1798  my  remaining  son  joined 
the  insurgents  upo-n  hearhig  of  the  fate  of  William  Orr,  and 
had  to  fly  to  America.  The  soldiers  burned  my  house, 
shot  my  husband,  who-  w'as  a loyal  man,  in  his  own  field, 
and  also  fired  at  me,  but  I escaped  by  a miracle  to  tell  the 
wo-rld  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Government  which  drove  the 
Presbyterians  of  Ulster  into  taking  up  arms.” 
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Ann  Duncan  hoc!  her  husband  shot  in  cold  hlooil  whilst 
looking  over  the  hedge  at  some  passing  soldiers ; her  house 
ami  all  her  lielongings  were  burned,  and,  on  the  evidence  of 
a paid  informer,  her  son  was  hanged. 

Hugh  Morrow,  after  the  battle  of  BalhTiahinch,  was  re- 
turning along  the  highway  to  his  small  farm  near  Saint- 
field,  when  he  met  a number  of  soldiers,  who  compelled  him 
to  go  with  them  in  his  log-wheeled  car  to  cart  away  some 
dead  bodies.  It  was  in  vain  Morrow  pleaded  that  the  load 
of  1 6 dead  botlies  put  uix>n  his  cart  was  too  heavy.  The 
sergeant  cursed  him,  and  made  him  drive  to  Belfast.  Four 
of  these  dead  bodies  were  sergeants. 

A troop  of  soldiers  were  standing  at  the  gates  of  Saint- 
field  Meeting-house,  when  a handsome  girl  with  long  hair 
named  Margaret  Simpson,  made  to  enter.  The  sergeant 
stepped  fonvard  and  pulled  her  hair,  saying,  “ I thought 
you  ha  1 been  a cursed  CToppy,  and  were  now  wearing  a wig 
to  screen  yourself.” 

John  Kerr  was  a leader  of  the  patriots,  and  had  a hiding- 
place  in  his  garden  for  Aveapons  and  for  himself.  After 
Ballynahinch  he  hid  himself  in  his  garden,  when  two  sol- 
diers came  to  the  house;  one  of  them  entered  and 
attempted  to  embrace  Mrs.  Kerr,  a Avoman  of  great  beauty, 
Avho  screamed,  bringing  Kerr  immediately  to  the  rescue. 
Kerr  stabbed  the  soldier  Avith  his  pike,  lea,\nng  him  dead 
on  the  spot.  The  other  soldier  fled  on  his  horse,  his  com- 
panion’s riderless  horse  folloAving.  B. 



A Lament. 


From  the  heiglits  of  Sliabh-na-mbhan 
Flew  a black-winged  bird  of  omen, 

O’er  the  waving  cennabhan. 

For  grief,  ochone  ! my  grief. 

Mo-nuar  ! I heard  the  banshee  gray 
Keen  mo  chailin’s  life  away. 

Rending  blossoms  from  the  May, 

For  death,  ochone  ! her  death. 

When  arose  the  shining  morn, 

Pale  and  cold  lay  “ mo  mhurnin,” 

O’er  her  strewn  the  red  hawthorn. 

For  love,  ochone  ! my  love. 

Wirrasthrue  ! the  cushats  croon 
Softly  by  mo  chailin  tomb. 

Where  the  mystic  shadows  loom 
Of  death,  ochone  ! cold  death  ! 

Infant’s  cradle  hides  a bier. 

Earthly  joy  must  end  in  grief. 

Maiden’s  smile  means  woman’s  tear, 

Ochone  ! machree,  for  death. 

T.  B. 

EXPLANATION  OF  IRISH  WORDS. 
Sliabh-na-mbhan,  Slievenamon ; cennabhan,  moorgrass ; Mo- 
nuar,  alas ; mo  chailin,  my  girl ; cushats,  doves. 


The  Bonny  Cuckoo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  airs  in  all  the  vast  number  of 
ancient  Irish  melodies.  It  will  be  found  in  Hunting’s  collection  of 
ancient  Irish  airs.  The  original  Irish  words  seem  to  be  lost,  but 
an  English  translation  of  two  verses  is  given  by  Bunting.  They 
were  translated  into  Irish,  and  were  sung  with  wonderful  pathos  and 
sweetness  by  Miss  Harriet  Rose-Byrne  at  the  Feis-ceoil  in  Dublin. 
As  two  verses  were  not  enough  to  give  the  song  full  effect,  a third 
(the  middle  one)  has  been  added  by  the  translator.  It  has  never 
before  been  published. 

Mo  Chuach  dhil  bhinn  tair  fáilteach  linn, 

'S  tré  coilltibh  a’s  bláth’  leat  beidh  mé  san  lá. 

Go  dtioefaidh  na  sgóth’  a's  go  seinfir  led, 

Agus  seinfidh  mo  Chuach  insin  go  beó, 

Cucú,  Cucú — go  dtioefaidh  na  sgdth’, 

Agus  seinfidh  mo  Chuach  a ris  go  bed. 

Cdmhartha  samhraidh  a’s  bláth  thú,  araon, 

Ar  efiairt  dúinn  a nis  6 thiribh  imchéiní ; 

Tá  sgotha  na  ngleann  a’s  cairge  beann 
Lan  luathghaire  móire  ar  fud  an  domhain 
’Nuair  chluinid  do  ghdth,  a éinínis  mó 
Bheireas  do  chrannaibh  a’s  coilltibh,  s6. 

Deirfidh  na  crainn  a’s  deirfidh  na  bláth’, 

A Chuaichin  bhinn,  ná  fág  sinn  go  brá 'h  ; 

Fan  linn  annsó  ’s  déan  samhradh  go  ded ; 

NÍ  sgarfair  linn,  acht  fanfair  go  binn — 

Fan  linn  a gcómhnaidhe  ’s  déan  samhradh  go  deó. 

Fan  linn  a gcómhnaidhe  ’s  déan  samhradh  go  ded. 

T.O.R. 


An  Illustrious  Irishman. 


HEN  in  Ireland  a couple  of  years  ago  and  nearing  the  old 
town  of  Carrickfergus,  my  thoughts  went  back  to  a visit 
I paid  to  the  battlefield  of  Chalmette,  near  New  Orleans, 
a few  years  previous,  and  to  the  possibility  of  there  being 
in  the  County  Antrim  some  relatives  of  the  victorious  commander  of 
that  day, — living  probably  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  career  of  their 
distinguished  relative — General  and  afterwards  President  Andrew 
Jackson. 

The  parents  of  Andrew  Jackson  were  born  and  lived  in  Carrick- 
fergus until  they  emigrated  with  their  two  children  to  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic ; the  father  having  had  to  fly  for  some  political  trouble 
of  the  period.  Settling  in  one  of  the  Carolinas  our  hero  (the  third 
child)  was  born  in  the  Waxahatchie  settlement,  and  there  Mrs. 
Jackson  brought  up  her  three  children,  as  the  father  had  died  oon 
after  his  arrival.  The  colonies  were  then  beginning  to  rebel,  and 
Jackson  early  imbibed  a deadly  hatred  of  England  listening  to  his 
mother’s  stories  of  his  father’s  persecution  in  the  land  they  had  1 ft 
behind.  His  early  boyhood  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  witness 
the  insolence  of  the  British  soldier,  for  when  only  eleven  years  old 
one  of  the  officers  slapped  young  Jackson’s  face  for  his  refusal  to 
clean  the  officer’s  shoes,  accompanying  the  injury  with  oaths  and 
sneers. 

The  boy  was  reared  to  manhood  in  a wilderness,  with  very  little 
time  to  see  anything  but  the  rough  pioneer  life ; but  this  training 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  after  years,  and  begot  an  independent 
and  persistent  nature  that  never  knew  defeat,  true  to  his  friends, 
and  revengeful  to  those  who  wronged  him. 

Of  the  two  dozen  Presidents  of  the  Republic  there  has  probably 
been  none  of  them  who  has  so  stamped  the  impress  of  his  thought 
and  character  on  his  country  to  the  extent  that  Jackson  did. 
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Some  of  the  stories  they  tell  of  him  are  remarkable,  and  to-day 
even  he  is  the  idol  of  the  American  youth.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  on  every  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  (January  8th)  there  are  banquets  all  over  the  countrv 
attended  when  possible  by  the  President. 

Having  removed  to  Tennessee  in  early  manhood,  he  is  claimed 
as  a son  of  that  State,  and  although  dead  over  half  a century  it  is 
said  in  a jocular  way  that  many  of  the  old  Tennesseeans  still  vote 
for  him  at  the  Presidential  election  in  the  belief  that  Jackson  was 
immortal. 

Indeed,  it’s  common  in  the  South  to  hear  people  swear  by  coupling 
Jackson’s  name  with  the  Saviour’s.  The  following  story  was  told  of 
him  by  President  Cleveland  during  a banquet  he  attended  on  Jackson 
Day  some  years  ago.  A backwoodsman  from  the  mountainous  part 
of  Tennessee  came  to  vote  at  an  e lection.  On  being  asked 
for  whom  he  was  going  to  vote  he  replied,  “ Old  General 
Jackson.”  A wag  who  was  present  replied  that  Jackson  was  dead, 
and  he  guessed  was  where  “ there’s  no  redemption.”  On  hearing  this 
the  voter  was  somewhat  disconcerted,  but  soon  redeemed  himself  by 
remarking — “ Wall  thet  may  be,  but  if  he  is,  it’s  because  he  did  not 
want  to  go  to  the  other  place.”  This  illustrates  the  reverence  that 
the  Tennesseean  has  for  the  old  warrior. 

But  to  the  battlefield.  On  the  8th  day  of  January,  1815,  Jackson 
led  a few  thousand  men,  made  up  of  militiamen,  half-breeds,  and 
free  negroes,  against  a British  force  four  times  their  number,  and 
fresh  from  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  led  in  person  by  General 
Pakenham,  a near  relative  of  Wellington.  The  British  were  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  nearly  all  of  the  commanding  officers  being 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Pakenham  was  shot  dead  early  in  the 
fight,  and  all  the  loss  that  the  Americans  sustained  was  seventeen 
dead.  Jackson  had  put  up  a bulwark  of  cotton  bales,  and  is  on 
record  as  saying,  “ Don’t  shoot,  boys,  until  you  see  the  whites  of 
their  eyes  !’’  as  the  ammunition  supply  was  very  scanty. 

This  battlefield  is  called  Chalmette  (about  seven  miles  from  the 
centre  of  New  Orleans),  and  when  Jackson  marched  into  that  city 
after  his  victory  the  populace  fairly  tore  him  to  pieces  in  their 
eagerness  to  do  him  honour.  The  street  cars  run  to  within  a mile 
of  the  historic  ground,  and  as  I walked  along  on  a hot,  dusty  road 
(it  was  in  March,  too)  that  follows  the  Mississippi  River,  I tried  to 
picture  in  my  mind  the  warm  reception  poor  John  Bull  received — so 
warm  that  up  to  date  he  hasn’t  returned. 

This  portion  of  Louisiana  is  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  at  that  period  the  white  population  was  almost 
entirely  French.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment confiscated  the  property  of  General  Beauregard,  one  of  the 
brainiest  and  bravest  of  the  Southern  rebels,  but  after  peace  was 
restored  he  was  compensated  for  his  land. 

Chalmette  was  part  of  this  property,  and  the  Government 
diately  utilized  it  as  a burial-place  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  that 
fell  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  various  battles  on  land  and  river 
from  1862  to  1865.  Nearly  all  of  the  thousands  of  graves  have 
square  slabs  of  stone  over  them,  inscribed  with  the  name,  &c.,  of 
the  patiiot  soldier  or  sailor  beneath,  and  I might  add  that  the  per- 
centage of  distinctly  Celtic  names  in  this  City  of  the  Dead  is  large 
enough  to  make  one  feel  a pang  of  regret. 

The  Government  at  Washington  takes  these  cemeteries  under  its 
especial  care,  and  they  are  very  numerous  all  over  the  Southern 
States,  where  most  of  the  fighting  of  the  Rebellion  was  done. 

As  this  was  the  third  National  Cemetery  that  I had  visited,  I 
can  personally  testify  to  the  care  bestowed  on  everything  within  the 
grounds.  The  walks  are  all  well  kept,  the  grass  neatly  trimmed, 
and  the  flowers  and  trees,  so  plentiful  all  over  the  South,  are  here 
given  particular  attention,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  officials  are  more 
than  courteous — without  being  servile.  There  is  one  thing  that 
struck  me  more  than  anything  else  in  my  visits  to  all  of  them,  and 
hope  I will  be  excused  in  the  brief  digression. 

In  the  State  of  Ken^cky  there  was  born  a son  to  an  Irish  ’98 


rebel  named  O’Hara.  This  son  was  called  Theodore,  grew  to  man- 
hood in  his  native  State,  and  wrote  one  poem  that  will  be  remem- 
bered as  long  as  poetry  is  cherished,  “ The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead.” 
In  the  secession  trouble  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  Southern  ranks 
was  this  same  Theodore  O’Hara.  He  fell  in  one  of  the  first  battles 
—a  colónel  of  a Kentucky  regiment.  This  is  then  what  struck  me — 
In  these  National  cemeteries  as  you  walk  through  the  grounds  you 
will  notice  at  the  head  of  each  walk  or  path  a large  iron  shield 
standing  and  a verse  from  this  famous  poem  in  large  raised  letters 
inscribed  on  it — so  that  in  a straight  line  down  the  length  of  the 
grounds  you  can  read  the  poem  in  its  entirety.  Think  of  it ! the 
very  poem  the  Government  selected  being  written  by  a man  that 
tried  to  overthrow  it.  Imagine  in  a cemetery  in  Ireland  where  only 
British  soldiers  engaged  in  quelling  a rebellion  were  buried  a poem 
written  by  Thomas  Davis ! Leaving  the  cemetery  itself,  a short 
walk  brings  you  to  a ruin  of  a half-built  monument  that  was  being 
erected  to  Jackson  by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  his  headquarters  during  the  memorable  battle.  It  is  over 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  was  stopped  early  in  ’62  owing  to  the 
struggle  then  impending.  Some  day  it  will  probably  be  finished, 
and  that  it  may  happen  in  our  day  is  my  earnest  wish.  In  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  in  front  of  the  French  Catholic  Cathedral,  there  is  a 
large  monument  to  Jackson  in  a beautiful  square.  I might  add  that 
in  this  same  cathedral  a thanksgiving  Mass  was  said,  at  which 
Jackson  and  staff  were  present,  in  return  for  the  assistance  the  Al- 
gave  on  the  day  of  the  great  struggle.  But  there  are  no 
monuments  needed  to  keep  Jackson’s  memory  green  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people.  His  residence  and  grounds,  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  were  purchased  by  the  State,  and  everything  is  kept  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  same  shape  as  Jackson  left  it.  Every  year  thou- 
sands of  visitors  from  all  over  the  Union  walk  through  the  build- 
ings of  “ The  Hermitage,”  the  name  he  selected  for  it. 

Up  to  a year  or  two  ago  one  of  the  attendants  was  an  old  coloured 
man,  who  had  been  the  body  servant  of  the  old  hero,  and  was  actu- 
ally present  when  his  master  died.  His  stories  of  the  old  ex-Presi- 
dent  were  intensely  interesting,  as  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  many 
things  that  are  now  historical.  It  has  been  often  said  that  had 
Jackson  been  President  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War  it 
never  would  have  occurred.  Indeed,  when  the  great  John  C.  Col- 
houn,  the  leader  of  the  secession  movement,  spoke  of  and  actually 
advised  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  thirty  years  before  its  con- 
summation, Jackson  wrote  him  that  if  he  ever  spoke  in  that  strain 
again  he  would  hang  him  as  high  as  Hainan.  Although  by  birth  a 
Southerner,  he  squelched  all  such  rebellious  talk.  On  one  other 
occasion  he  said — “ By  the  Eternal ! the  Union  must  and  shall  be 
preserved  I” 

Jackson  was  tall  and  spare  in  appearance,  with  an  Irish  type  of 
face,  and  very  democratic  in  his  manners.  In  the  last  year  of  his 
Presidency,  General  Sherman  (afterwards  of  “ Marching  through 
Georgia’’  fame)  relates  in  his  memoirs  that  when  a boy  going  on  to 
New  York  from  Ohio,  he  had  to  stay  over  in  Washington,  and 
thought  he  would  like  to  see  President  Jackson.  He  stood  outside 
the  railings  of  the  White  House  (the  President’s  residence)  for  five 
hours,  and  was  at  last  rewarded  by  a sight  of  the  old  veteran  walk- 
ing up  and  down  smoking  a pipe.  Sherman  relates  this  with  great 
pride,  and  testifies  to  the  fear  and  dread  with  which  he  was  filled  in 
looking  at  the  greatest  American  then  living. 

In  the  National  Museum  in  Washington  there  are  many  souvenirs 
of  Jackson ; his  swords,  military  cloaks,  coats,  hats,  and  snuff- 
boxes, guarded  and  treasured  with  great  care.  There  are  over  forty 
towns  and  cities  in  the  United  States  named  after  him.  His  signal 
defeat  of  the  English  brought  him  the  Presidency  for  two  terms, 
and  as  a matter  of  fact  his  percentage  of  the  popular  vote  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  President.  He  served  his  country  ably  in 
every  capacity — as  soldier,  judge,  and  statesman — and  his  rugged 
honesty  is  proverbial  to  this  day.  Indeed,  there  is  no  American 
better  known  by  the  common  people — with  the  single  exception  of 
Washington— and  old  Carrickfergus  is  honoured  in  being  the  home 
of  his  fathers.  Bernakd  M'Mahon,  Chicago. 
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Edmund  Burke. 


N the  9th  of  July,  one  hundred  years  ago,  passed 
away  in  the  i')erson  of  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  who  ever  honoured  the  Parliament 
of  England  with  his  presence.  Bom  in  Dublin  of  a great 
Xorman-Trish  family,  he  displayed  in  one  inxlividuality  all 
the  best  characteristics  of  both  races.  His  e^lucation  was 
begun  at  an  academy  owned  by  a Quaker  named  Abraham 
Shackleton  at  Ballitore.  From  thence  he  passed  to  Trinity 
College,  where  he  qualified  for  the  law,  but  without  any 
peculiar  distinction. 

His  rise  to  fame  was  rapid,  and  his  triumph  complete  and 
brilliant.  For  a short  time  he  was  secretary  to  Lord  Hali- 
fax, the  Chief  Secretar)'  for  Ireland ; and  once  having  gained 
a footing  in  the  great  social  and  political  world  of  his  day 
his  own  talents  sufficed  to  elevate  him  step  by  step  to  the 
highest  point  of  pow'er  and  influence. 

His  first  honours  were,  however,  w'on  in  literature.  His 
" Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  ” caught  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  opened  the 
way  into  the  select  social  intercourse  of  the  Literary  Club. 
Among  all  the  talented  members  of  that  circle  none  were 
more  talented,  more  genial,  or  artiiable  than  Burke. 

Here  he  met  more  than  one  of  his  compatriots.  Oliver 
Goldsmith  delighted — as  all  whoi  knew  him^  seemi  to  have 
done — in  his  company,  and  would  listen  with  an  affectionate 
stare  to  all  his  gracefully  expressed  opinions.  Richard 
Brindsley  Sheridan  was  another  member  of  the  Club  who 
was  proud  to  claim  Ireland  as  his  native  country.  He,  like 
Burke,  was  to  win  his  laurels  in  the  senate  as  \vell  as  in  the 
field  of  literature. 

When  a young  man  Edmund  Burke  showed  a decided 
partiality  for  the  stage.  He  owed  some  of  his  training  in 
oratory  to  the  famous  Irish  actor,  Charles  Macklin,  in  whose 
coffee-house  in  Covent  Gardens  he  is  reported  to  have  made 
his  first  speech.  Arthur  Murphy,  an  able  Irish  dramatist 
and  author,  also  did  much  to  foster  Burke’s  taste  for  the 
stage. 

The  devious  paths  of  politics  led  him  far  afield  and  fixed 
his  attention  for  many  years  on  foreign  affairs,  yet  he  never 
forgot  his  nationality  or  ceased  to  retain  the.  tenderest  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  He  fought  for  her  cause 
valiantly  all  his  life,  and  more  than  once  made  himself 
generally  unpopular  by  his  devotion  to  her  interests.  His 
advocacy  of  healing  measures  for  his  wounded  country  found 
little  favour  with  his  electors ; and  the  merchants  of  Bristol, 
who  had  sent  him  into  Parliament  to  uphold  their  interests, 
were  seriously  offended  by  his  support  of  the  Irish  Trades 
Act  and  the  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 

But  Burke  never  stooped  to  flatter  anyone,  and  would 
not  sell  his  principles  on  any  account.  “ A man’s  unbiassed 


opinion,”  he  had  told  his  constituents,  “ his  mature  judg- 
ment, his  enlightened  con.science,  he  ought  not  to  sax'rifice 
to  yx)u,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  .set  of  men  living.  . . Vour 

representative  owes  you  not  his  imlustr)’  only,  but  his  judg- 
ment; which  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he  sac- 
rifices it  to  your  opinion.” 

Burke’s  great  imjjeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  his  life.  His  exposure  of 
the  selfi.sJi,  reckless,  and  cruel  rule  of  this  IndLan  Governor 
was  terrible  and  crushing  in  its  completeness.  Yet  after 
this  terrible  indictment — the  most  terrible,  perhaps,  ever 
brought  against  any  ruler — and  after  seven  years  of  barren 
litigation,  Warren  Hastings  was  acquitted  of  the  charges  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  brought  against  him.  But 
the  trial  was  at  least  rich  in  good  results ; and  the  great 
Indian  Empire  has  been  more  i>erhaps  justly  governed  since 
the  time  of  that  .searching  inquisition. 

As  with  the  labours  of  all  great  men,  Edmund  Burke’s 
work  did  not  cease  at  his  death.  His  spirit  and  teaching 
have  leavened,  and  are  still  leavening,  the  English  people, 
giving  them  a juster  view  of  things  outside  their  everyday 
experience,  opening  the  way  for  a larger  aitd  more  generous 
view  of  peoples  who  differ  in  temperament  and  character 
from  themselves.  < 

Burke’s  eloquence  was  of  a most  rapid,  brilliant,  and 
elevated  kind.  ' An  overwhelming  consensus  of  opinion  goes 
to  prove  that  for  moving  power  and  convincing  effect  it  has 
never  been  surpassed,  and  but  seldom  rivalled.  Taking 
into  account  the  sustained  vigour  of  his  speeches,  which 
were  continued  year  after  year  for  so  long  a,  period  in  Par- 
liament, he  leaves  a record  altogether  unique.  His  lan- 
guage was  rich,  abundant,  and  illuminative ; he  painted  pic- 
tures in  words;  he  put  a fiery  life  intO'  the  driest  details; 
he  swayed  men  with  his  passionate  earnestness,  which  re- 
mained logical  and  perfectly  accurate  throughout.  Nev'er 
was  there  a more  spontaneous,  and  at  the  same  time,  a more 
reasonable  speaker;  never  was  a gorgeous  eloquence  kept 
in,  better  control  by  a thinking  brain. 

There  was  one  period,  however,  in  which,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  at  this  distance  of  time,  he  seemed  to  give  way 
to  a passionate  indignation  which  was  too'  little  modified  by 
calm  reason.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  great  French 
Revolution,  that  wild  overturning  of  all  established  rule  and 
precedent  to  make  way  for  social  reconstruction  on  a new 
basis.  Terrible  as  was  the  wrath  and  fur)'  of  the  French 
populace,  Burke  ought  tO'  have  taken  into  account  all  that 
they  had  suffered  in  years  of  uirexampled  oppression.  But 
he  was  by  birth  a patrician,  and  had  nO'  little  share  of  the 
autocratic  temperment.  He  considered  all  would  be  lost 
by  the  loss  of  the  great  ruling  classes  in  England,  and  it 
was  in  fear  of  the  English  people  catching  fire  from,  the 
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French  conflagratioa  which  caused  himi  to  thunder  forth 
such  heavy  and  long-continued  denunciations.  Now  at  the 
first  centenary  of  his  death,  when  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  aristocracy  is  so  much  broken,  we  are  consitrained  to 
wonder  at  what  seems  a needless  alarm. 

Edmund  Burke’s  personal  character  seems  tO'  have  been 
in  all  possible  respects  excellent.  His.  nature  was  sweet, 
genial,  and  affectioriate.  Numerous  stories  are  told  of  the 
amiability  of  his  manners  and  the  benevolence  and  kind- 
ness of  his  disposition.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  chil- 
dren, and  would  steal  hours,  from  his  pressing  ministerial 
duties  toi  romp  and  frolic  with  them,  telling  them  nursery 
tales  or  cra,wling  oni  all  fours  with  them  on  his  back.  He 
was  studiously  courteous  even  under  exasperating  circum- 
stances, tolerant  of  opinion,  and  full  of  compassion  for  the 
unfortunate.  He  preserved  a high  and  lofty  tone  of  mind, 
was  scrupiulous  in  the  carrying  out  of  duty  even  to.  his  own 
hurt,  and  extremely  sensitive  as  tO'  honour.  In  his  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment  and  nobility  of  conduct  he  possessed  the 
best  qualities  of  his  class  without  its  arrogance  or  restric- 
tion. 

All  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  native  country  seemed  to 
effect  but  little.  Roioted  prejudice  was  hard  tO'  remove,  and 
his  constituents,  could  not  see  that  their  interests  and  those 
of  Ireland  were  identical.  He  laboured  hard  to  prove  this. 
“ Sir,  it  is  proper  to'  inform,  you  that  our  m.eas.ures  miist  be 
healing.”  He  appealed  to  the  more  amiable  feelings  of  his 
electors  and  to  their  sense  of  justice.  “The  question  with 
me  is,  not  whether  you  have  a.  right  to  render  your  people 
miserable,  but  whether  it  is  not  your  interest  tO'  make  them 
ha.ppy.”  But  all  his  matchless  eloquence,  all  his  clear  logic, 
seemed  to  be  thro.wn  away  on  this  subject.  He  accomr 
plished  but  little  of  the  work  which  lay  nearest  his  heart. 
Yet  his  influence  has  probably  done  more  to  form  a.  juster 
appreciation  of  the  Irish  character  among  Englishmen  than 
that  of  any  other  orator,  author,  or  statesman  who  ever  ex- 
isted. Thomas  E.  Mayne. 


IRISH  MANUFACTURE. 


We  are  glad  tO'  notice  that  the.  G.A.  Association  has 
been  doing  practical  work,  giving  emplovment  to.  the 
people  at  home,  wearing  only  goods  made  in  Ireland. 

“ Granagh,  Ballyingarry,  Co.  Limerick.  To  Mr.  Andrew 
Maguire,  15,  North  Street,  Belfast.  Dear  Sir- — Please 
accept  the  best  thanks  of  the  members  for  the  splendid 
set  of  Green  Jerseys,  ‘ Irish  Manufacture,’  yO'U  supplied. — 
Signed,  D.  O’Brien,  Secretary.” 

Samples  of  Tweed,  Serges,  Flannels,  Home  Spuns  sent 
free. 


Death  and  the  Girl. 


THE  GIRL. 

I am  young  to  die,  it  is  hard  to  turn  from  the  singing  of  the  thrush 
in  the  valleys ; 

I am  young  to  die,  it  is  hard  to  hide  from  the  rose  that  leans  at  the 
lattice ; 

The  grave  is  dark,  and  heavy  the  clay. 

Oh,  the  green  world  in  May  ! 

DEATH. 

When  the  mist  from  the  mountain  o’ershadeth  the  valley,  the  thrush 
falleth  silent  for  sorrow ; 

The  rose  at  thy  lattice  is  lovely  to-day,  the  rose  shall  lie  withered 
to-morrow ; 

Gladness  shall  slumber  and  grief  shall  waken ; 

Better  forsake  than  be  forsaken  ! 

f 

THE  GIRL. 

I am  young  to  die ; my  mother’s  kiss  is  soft  as  the  wind  on  the 
meadow ; 

Her  nearness  is  warmth  to  my  freezing  heart  in  thy  dread  and 
sombre  shadow. 

Let  me  live  ; I would  gather  a rose  that  is  good — 

Love’s  rose  on  the  tree  of  womanhood. 

DEATH. 

Live  ! And  God  give  thee  a heart  of  stone,  for  love  than  death  is 
more  bitter. 

Thy  wine  shall  be  gall,  and  as  ashes  thy  bread,  and  the  sea  than  thy 
tears  shall  be  sweeter  ! 

Thou  wilt  gather  for  joyance,  O girl  forlorn, 

A cankered  rose  with  a spear-sharp  thorn ! 

Alice  Furlong. 


The  Two  Celtic  Nations. 


S a continued  series  of  attacks  has  lately  been  made  on  the 
French  Republic  in  the  columns  of  a Dublin  journal,  and 
as  such  attacks,  if  persisted  in,  may  affect  injuriously  the 
harmonious  relations  hitherto  existing  between  the  Irish 
and  French  democracies,  it  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  a simple 
statement  of  undeniable  facts  would  do  much  to  prevent  a mis- 
understanding that  might  eventually  mar  the  Franco-Irish  celebra- 
tions of  the  coming  Centenary. 

The  attacks  in  question  have  aimed  at  showing  that  the  French 
Republic  is  begotten  of  the  devil ; that  it  has  strangled  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  France,  and  is  consequently  the  enemy  of  all 
good  and  liberty-loving  peoples ; and  the  insinuation  is  even  ad- 
vanced that  all  the  virtues  flourished  under  the  “ Old  Regime,” 
which  Masonic  and  English  designs  combined  to  overthrow,  etc., 
etc. 

These  assertions  so  completely  ignore  history  that  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  discuss  them,  even  if  the  “Shan  Van  Vocht”  could 
spare  enough  of  its  valuable  space  to  reprint  the  History  of  the 
French  Revolution — a revolution  that,  whatever  its  errors  and  its 
crimes,  was  but  the  natural  reaction  of  the  noblest  race  in  Europe 
against  the  grinding  oppression  of  the  autocratic  “ Old  Regime.” 

The  French  Revolution  was  not  merely  a benefit  to  France  and  the 
French  people,  but  a blessing  to  humanity  at  large,  not  even  ex- 
cluding the  Irish.  These  facts  are  those  of  elementary  history,  and 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  further.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  answer 
the  insinuation  conveyed  in  the  attacks  to  which  I refer,  that 
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monarchy  and  not  republicanism  is  the  friend  of  the  Irish  i)eopIe 
in  France. 

Fortunately,  we  Irish,  with  a few  illustrious  exceptions,  are  warm 
admirers  of  France  and  French  civilisation.  We  consider  the  glory 
of  France  the  glory  of  our  common  Celtic  race,  and  rightly  so  In 
this  regard,  I believe  I speak  the  truth  when  I say  that  whichever 
the  party  dominant  in  France,  or  whatever  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment which  the  French  may  from  time  to  time  select,  our  sym- 
pathies must  ever  go  out  to  the  people  who  have  demonstrated  to 
the  world  that  the  Celtic  race  is  not  the  low  degraded  herd  of 
emotional  savages  that  the  English  (of  all  parties)  have  proclaimed 
them  to  be.  For  this  reason  we  very  properly  consider  the  Irish- 
man who  is  an  enemy  of  France  a renegade  to  his  race.  This 
sentiment  had  its  origin  in  the  “ dim  past,”  and,  despite  the  mis- 
chief makers,  has  grown  and  prospered  down  to  our  day,  and  pro- 
mises to  give  good  fruit  in  the  near  future,  when  the  Celtic  nations 
will  have  sandwiched  England  between  them. 

I have  asserted  that  we  love  and  admire  France,  whatever  the 
form  of  Government  that  may  prevail ; but  before  finishing  I would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  a few  small  matters  that  may  serve  to  show 
us  how  we  should  stand  as  to  political  parties  in  France,  if  we  are 
to  be  forced  to  make  selections.  In  order  to  be  brief,  I shall 
generalize  : 

In  France  there  is  but  one  province  that  has  remained  entirely 
royalist  (until  recently),  and  that  is  Brittany.  The  Bretons  are 
all  pure  Celts,  and  their  writers  and  teachers  profess  a w'arm  attach- 
ment to  Ireland.  The  other  royalists  (wdth  many  notable  excep- 
tions) look  askance  on  Irish  Nationality  as  a “ low  democratic  ” 
movement,  and  on  the  Irish  agrarian  question  as  a rising  of  the 
canaille  against  their  aristocratic  masters.  Both  movements  are 
believed  by  French  royalists  (with  exceptions)  to  be  the  outcome 
of  the  French  Revolution — which,  as  a matter  of  course,  is  “ un- 
holy,” “begotten  of  the  devil,”  “Masonic,”  etc.,  etc.  A con- 
fessedly Irish  Nationalist  would  not  be  admitted  into  “high”  aris- 
tocratic society  in  France  any  more  than  an  Anarchist  (with  whom 
he  is  frequently  confounded).  As  an  example  of  this,  let  me  men- 
tion an  incident  that  was  related  to  me  the  other  day  by  an  Irish 
journalist  who  was  lamenting  these  attacks  on  the  French  Republic. 
My  friend,  who  has  lived  in  France  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century,  had  not  apparently  in  this  time  come  to  know  the  opinion 
that  prevails  regarding  Irish  Nationalists  in  “ high  ” society,  as 
royalists  are  naturally  too  politic  to  attack  the  canaille  in  their 
“ organs ; ” so,  having  to  obtain  certain  information  that  he  could 
only  get  from  members  of  an  aristocratic  club  in  Paris,  and  hear- 
ing that  English  Tory  reporters  were  well  received  at  the  club  in 
question,  he  determined  to  call  and  have  an  interview  with  the 
people  he  was  in  search  of.  Knowing  that  throughout  France  it  is 
a recommendation  to  be  Irish,  he  mentioned  his  nationality  at  the 
secretary’s  office.  The  secretary,  who  knew  my  friend  personally, 
and  wished  to  assist  him,  on  seeing  him  fall  into  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  the  usual  French  warmth  for  the  Irish  was  to  be  found 
in  “ high  ’’  circles,  gave  him  detailed  advice  how  to  act  in  order 
to  be  well  received,  adding,  “ But,  for  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  say 
you’re  Irish — especially  don’t  say  you’re  a Nationalist !” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  and  Socialists,  who  together 
form  about  three-fourths  of  the  French  people,  are  our  warmest 
friends,  and  habitually  express  their  sympathy  for  us  in  the  public 
Press.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  at  the  Castlebar  Races  those 
French  who  showed  more  than  sympathy  for  us  were  also  Repub- 
licans without  exception,  as  were  the  authorities  in  France  who  sent 
them  to  establish  an  Irish  Republic;  and  yet  almost  all  the  Irish 
blood  that  flowed  for  France  flowed  for  French  kings.  The 
Royalists  have  now  largely  forgotten  the  Irish  Brigade;  the  Repub- 
licans still  remember  that  it  fought  for  France.  Let  us,  then,  not 
quarrel  with  our  French  cousins  about  their  form  of  Government, 
but  remember  that  a free  Ireland  would  necessarily  be  a Republic, 
and  that  the  Ardrigh  of  Erin  would  be  translated  President  de  la 
Bepublique  Irelandais. 

Paris.  Patrick  MacManus. 


Lays  of  the  Red  Branch. 


NDER  this  title,  Messrs.  Fisher  Unwin,  Loiv- 
(lon,  and  SeaJy,  Bryers  & Walker,  Dublin, 
have  issued  as  the  latest  volume  of  thtí  New 
Irish  Library  those  jKiems  of  Sir  Samuel  Fer- 
guson, wh'.'h  deal  with  the  Red  Branch  cycle 
of  historical  tradition.  They  are  given  in  consecu- 
tive order,  as  arranged  by  the  poet  himself,  arwl  there 
is  an  excellent  introduction  by  Lady  Ferguson.  Some  of 
the  shorter  poems  have  appeared  in  the  Lays  of  the  Western 
Gael ; but  Deirdre,  Conay,  and  the  naming  of  Cuchullin 
have  never  till  now  been  available;  excejrt  iu  the  large  and 
expensive  volume  containing  Sir  Samuel’s  latest  poems. 
Those  who  are  familiar  witli  the  lyrical  translations,  the 
burial  of  Cormac,  the  Cromlech  on  Howth,  and  the  Ven- 
geance of  the  Welshmen  of  Tir-awley  (all  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  shilling  volume,  Lays  of  the  Western  Gael) 
will  find  nothing  in  this  volume  to  surpass  those  most  per- 
fect examples  of  Ferguson’s  art,  except  it  may  be  the  sub- 
lime passages  in  which  the  bardic  Seer  Cathbad  foretells 
the  future  of  the  boy  Setanta,  in  the  dramatic  poem,  the 
Naming  of  Cuchullin.  The  story  embodied  in  this  work 
relates  how  Conor,  the  King  of  Uladh,  going  to-  visit  his 
armourer  Cullan,  passes  the  green  at  Emain  Macha,  where 
the  youths  are  at  play,  and  invites  Setanta  from  the  game  to 
accomjxiny  him.  The  boy  pleads  leave  to  stay,  as  he  is 
goalkeeper  in  the  game  then  in  progress,  but  says  he  will 
follow.  The  King,  arriving  at  Cuban’s  forge,  forgets  all 
about  him,  and  says  all  his  company  are  in.  The  smith 
shuts  his  door,  and  lets  loose  his  watch-dog,  than  which 
there  is  none  fiercer  in  Erin.  Soon  the  hound  is  heard  to 
bay.  There  is  the  noise  of  a fierce  encounter,  and  the  Ixiy 
Sentanta  enters,  having  slain  the  hound.  Cullan  is  angry 
at  the  loss,  and  Setanta,  to  make  amends,  condemns  him- 
self to  stay  at  the  forge,  and  fill  the  place  of  the  watch-dog 
by  guarding  it.  The  seer  Cathbad  here  becomes  inspired 
with  prophetic  vision,  and  foretells  as  follows  the  glory  and 
fame  of  Setanta,  who  is  henceforth  to  be  known  as  Cu- 
chullin ( the  hound  of  Cullan)  : — 

“ Hound  of  the  Smith,  thy  boyish  vow 
Devotes  thy  manhood  even  now 
To  vigilance,  fidelity,  and  toil. 

’Tis  not  alone  the  wolf,  fang-bare,  to  snatch. 

Not  the  marauder  from  the  lifted  latch 
Alone,  thy  coming  footfall  makes  recoil. 

The  nobler  service  thine  to  chase  afar 
Seditious  tumult  and  intestine  war. 

Envy  and  unfraternal  hate, 

From  all  the  households  of  the  State  : 

To  hunt,  untiring,  down 
The  vices  of  the  lewd-luxurious  town 
And  all  the  brood 

Of  Wrong  and  Rapine,  ruthlessly  pursued 
I'orth  of  the  kingdom’s  bounds  exterminate. 
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Thine  the  out  watch,  when  down  the  darkening  skies 
The  coming  thunder  of  invasion  rolls ; 

When  doubts  and  faint  replies 

Dissolve  in  dread  the  shaken  people’s  souls, 

And  panic  waits  behind  her  bolted  gate, 

The  unseen  stroke  of  Fate. 

Unbolt ! Come  forth  ! I hear 
His  footsteps  drawing  near 

Who  smites  the  proud  ones,  who  the  poor  delivers  ; 

I hear  his  wheels  hurl  through  the  dashing  rivers ; 

They  fill  the  narrowing  glen. 

They  shake  the  quaking  causeways  of  the  fen ; 

They  roll  upon  the  moor, 

I hear  them  at  the  door — 

Lauds  to  the  helpful  gods,  the  hero-givers, 

Here  stands  he,  man  of  men  ! 

Great  are  the  words  he  speaks  ; 

They  move  through  hearts  of  kindreds  and  of  nations ; 

At  each  clear  sentence  the  unseemly  pallor 
Of  fears  precipitate  imaginations. 

Avoids  the  bearded  cheeks. 

And  to  their  wonted  stations 
On  every  face 

Return  the  generous,  manly-mantling  colour 
And  reassuring  grace 

Of  fixed  obedience,  discipline,  and  patience. 

Heroic  courage  and  protecting  valour. 

• • • • • • 

The  seer  then  foretells  the  invasion  of  Ulladh  by  the 
hosts  of  Meave  at  a,  time  when  all  the  Red  Branch  chiefs 
were  helpless  under  a plague,  imposed  upon  them  in  punish- 
ment for  fiendish  cruelty. 

“ On  their  benches. 

Even  in  the  height  and  glory  of  the  revel. 

Struck  prone  they  writhe  : 

Who  now  will  man  the  trenches? 

Who,  on  the  country’s  borders. 

Confront  the  outland  sworders — 

. King,  priest,  and  lord,  a swathe  before  the  scythe 
Of  plague  laid  level? 

He — he — no  looker  on 
At  heaven-abhorred  impieties,  is  he 
. The  pure,  the  stainless  son 
Of  Dectire 

The  wise,  the  warlike,  the  triumphant  one. 

Who  holds  your  forest-passes  and  vour  fords 
Against  the  alien  hordes, 

rill  from  beneath  heaven’s  slow-uplifted  scourge 
The  chastened  kings  emerge. 

And,  grappling  once  again  to  manly  swords. 

Roll  the  invader  hosts 
For  ever  from  your  coasts. 

1 his  passage,  which  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  in  any 
literature  I have  quoted  from  at  this  length,  because  from 
the  first  day  on  which  I read  it  some  few  years  ago,  it  struck 
me  as  being  full  of  an  inspired  faith  in  the  destiny  of  our 
race  and  nation.  At  a time  when  the  description  of  the 
weakness  and  dissension  of  the  Red  Branch  knights  reads 
like  a parallel  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs  this  bar- 
dic prophecy  rings  like  a trumijet-blast  in  the  ears  of  the 
hopeless  and  unbelieving,  and  the  figure  of  the  boy  Cu- 


chullin  shines  forth  as  a type  of  youth  arub  courage,  which 
in  the  present  and  coming  generations,  unappalled  by  failure 
and  disaster,  will  step  for\vard  joyfully  to  the  gap  of  danger. 

The  type  of  heroic  youth  which  Cuchullin  personifies  has 
been  at  least  twice  embodied  in  historic  figures,  no'  less 
noble  than  that  of  the  Red  Branch  Knight. 

Brian  of  Banba,  in  his  struggles  against  the  Danes,  amid 
the  rocks  of  Clare,  reminds  us  of  Cuchullin  contending  in 
single  combats  by  the  Northern  ford,  and,  even  more,  is  he 
resembled  by  Hugh  Roe  O’Donnel,  in  the  fact  that  a halo 
of  prophetic  expectation  hung  around  both  from  childhood, 
and  that  they  died  in  youth,  having  guarded  the  borders  of 
Uladh  until  they  were  slain.  Be  sure  there  was  never  a 
Northern  story-teller  or  bard  of  the  i6th  century  but  thought 
of  Red  Hugh  and  Elizabeth  when  they  told  of  Cuchullin 
and  Queen  Meave.  VVe  reading  those  records  of  true  history 
and  treasured  tradition  so  closely  similar,  though  relating 
to  eras  of  time,  separated  by  sixteen  hundred  years,  will 
feel  more  confident  to  look  into  the  dark  gloom  of  the 
near  future  and  into  the  utter  blankness  of  distant  time 
with  strong  faith  and  assurance. 

“ The  old  true-blooded  race  shall  not  be  left 
Of  captaincy  bereft.” 


Literary  Notes  and  Notices. 


Teact  on  Aonach. — Under  this  title  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  has  con- 
rtibuted  some  dainty  verses  to  accompany  an  illustration  on  the  ’98 
• calendar,  which  we  advertise  elsewhere.  Mr.  J.  H.  Cousins  contri- 
butes the  other  verses.  Friends  sending  in  subscriptions  from 
America  before  Xmas  should  enclose  the  price  and  postage  of  this 
calendar.  We  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  forward  them  the  most 
artistic  Irish  publication  we  have  yet  seen. 

Messrs.  Sealy,  Bryers,  and  Walker,  of  Dublin,  have  just  issued 
a new  book,  éntitled  “ The  National  Language  of  Ireland,”  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  T.  O.  Russell,  whose  valuable  work,  “ The  Scenery 
and  Antiquities  of  Ireland,”  was  so  favourably  received  by  the 
public  a few  months  ago.  Mr.  Russell,  in  his  present  volume,  has 
given  a suitable  reading  book  to  Gaelic  students  who  have  mastered 
the  course  of  instruction  laid  down  in  such  elementary  text-books 
as  Father  O’Growney’s  “Simple  Lessons,”  etc.  The  author,  "even 
in  the  explanatory  notes,  has  entirely  dispensed  with  the  use  of 
English,  and  has  given  us  what  we  so  seldom  receive,  a book 
written  wholly  in  Gaelic.  The  subject  matter  of  the  volume  consists 
of  a series  of  talks  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Gaelic 
language  and  with  the  movement  now  being  carried  on  for  its  culti- 
vation. While  the  general  reader,  like  ourselves,  may  not  agree 
with  every  opinion  put  forward  by  Mr.  Russell,  still  w’e  venture  to 
assert  that  there  is  not  a page  of  the  book  in  which  he  will  not 
find  something  instructive  as  well  as  interesting.  The  author  has 
studiously  avoided  all  local  peculiarities,  and  has  endeavoured  to 
give  us  a simple  yet  literary  Irish,  w'hich  even  the  ordinary  students 
of  the  language  can  readily  understand.  Several  well-selected 
specimens  of  the  written  Gaelic  of  the  past  are  given  throughout 
the  work,  not  the  least  valuable  in  many  respects  being  a charac- 
teristic letter  from  Shane  O’Neill  to  Baron  Slane,  showing  clearly 
that,  except  in  orthography,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
written  Irish  of  to-day  and  that  of  the  time  when  Shane  the  Proud 
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haughtily  intimated  to  Eliiabeth  that  he  “ would  scorn  to  distort  his 
Celtic  jaw  with  the  harsh  jargon  which  she  was  pleased  to  call 
English.’’  Mr.  Russell’s  book,  on  the  whole,  is  a valuable  one, 
as  in  it  he  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  statement  m.ade  by  many  persons 
that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  every-day  subjects  in  an  intelligent 
way  by  the  wse  of  Gaelic  alone.  The  volume,  which  is  remarkably 
free  from  errors,  is  sold  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  so  as  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  students  of  the  language  for  whom 

Hlackthorn  Blossoms  (.\ickin,  Belfast;  ts.  6d.  net). — This 
with  the  equivalent  Irish  in  Gaelic  characters  under  it  is  the  title 
of  a dainty  volume  of  poems  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Mayne,  and  jiublished 
bv  Aickin,  Belfast.  Mr.  Mayne  is  known  to  all  readers  of  the 
“ Shan  Van  Vocht,”  but  till  they  see  the  “ Blackthorn  Blossoms”  they 
have  not  yet  known  him  at  his  best.  In  “ Winter  Woodlands  ” 
and  “ A Wild  Day  on  the  Coast  ” we  have  examples  of  great  de- 
scriptive power.  “ The  Road  Mender”  is  Wordsworthian,  without 
being  in  any  sense  imitative.  There  is  a half-humourous  and  in- 
tensely healthy  tone  about  it.  In  Brian’s  Harp  and  Tiernmas  we 
have  the  best  of  the  poems,  which  are  Celtic  in  tone.  Though 
the  introductory  poem,  “ Inisfail,”  shows  that  Mr.  Mayne  does  not 
hope  for  Ireland  all  we  would  have  him  do ; yet,  after  reading  the 
volume,  we  lay  it  down  with  the  assurance  that  he  loves  his  mother- 
land, and  has  enough  of  the  poet’s  art  to  do  her  honour. 

The  Fenian  Night’s  Entertain.ment  (Shamrock  Library 
— O'Donoghue,  Dublin;  price  is)  is  an  entirely  pleasant  jocular 
book  full  of  a vast  amount  of  learning  as  well  as  fun.  Mr.  P.  J. 
M'Call,  the  author,  takes  such  stories  as  those  we  give  in  our  Cel- 
tic past  series,  and  he  puts  them  in  the  mouths  of  peasant  narra- 
tors at  farmhouse  fireside.  The  dialect  is  a studv,  and  contains 
many  unique  turns  of  expression.  Here  and  there  the  literary 
reader  will  pull  a long  face  of  disapproval  at  finding  some  lofty 
hero  like  Cuculin  made  game  of,  but  all  the  same,  he  (or  she)  will 
go  on  reading  the  book  and  relishing  it  to  the  last  page. 


THE  ’98  CALENDAR. 

Every  Irish  Society  and  ’98  Club  should  obtain  for 
the  New  Year  this  Artisiic  and  Effective  Calendar, 
which  is  Harp-shaped  ; the  inner  leaflets  beautifully 
Illustrated.  No  better  Xmas,  or  New  Year’s  Card  for 
friends -abroad.  Post  free  is.  2d.,  from 

L M’KAY, 

The  Irish  Depot,  i,  BRIDGE  STREET,  BELFAST. 


FA  INNE-AN-LA  E. 

This  is  the  Title  of  a 

New  Penny  Weekly  Bi-Lingual  Paper 

To  be  issued  by  BERNARD  DOYLE,  Dublin,  in  the 
first  week  of  the  year  '98. 

For  Particulars  and  Subscription  Forms  apply  to 

Tl]e  Gaelic  League,  O’Connell  St.,  ^U^LIN. 

MRS.  BOLAND,  Tobacconist 

WEXFORD  STREET,  DUBLIN, 

(Widow  of  the  Late  James  Boland), 

Solicits  a trial  of  her  Stock  of  PIPES, 
TOBACCOS,  and  Cigars. 

The  Shan  Van  Vocht  kept  on  day  of  issue. 


From  over  the  Sea. 


“ One  in  name,  and  in  fame 
•Are  the  se.i-divided  Gael.” 

Tliat  our  friends  in  Johannesburg  have  not  forgotten  the  “ Shan” 
is  proved  by  tlie  long  list  of  subscribers  forwarded  recently  by  Mr. 
John  M'Bride.  We  are  gla<l  to  find  many  well-known  names  amongst 
them,  and  to  welcome  as  readers  of  our  little  paper  the  present  and 
past  Presidents  of  the  Johannesburg  .Amnesty  Association;  the  jire- 
sent  and  past  Chief  Rangers  of  the  Irish  National  Foresters,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  members  of  each  organisation.  To  every  one  of  them 
we  tender  our  heartiest  thanks,  wishing  them  prosperity  in  the  distant 
land  of  their  sojourn,  and  hoping  that  they  may  all  be  spared  to  see 
ag-iin 

“The  dawn  on  the  hills  of  Ireland.” 


In  the  “ Freeman’s  Journal  ” of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  we 
have  re.ad  the  report  of  the  recent  Irish  National  Foresters’  banquet, 
at  which  a proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Sheehy,  Chief  Secretary 
I.  N.  F.,  to  erect  a fitting  monument  over  the  remains  of  Michael 
Dwyer,  the  Wicklow  chieftain,  in  the  old  Catholic  Cemetery  in 
Devonshire  Street.  The  proposal  was  greeted  with  applause,  and 
it  was  also  suggested  that  the  I.N.F.  should  celebrate  the  ’98  Cen- 
tenary by  a patriotic  demonstration  in  Sydney.  There  were  re- 
ferences to  the  men  of  ’98  in  nearly  all  the  speeches. 

The  g^Rve  of  Michael  Dwyer  and  Mary,  his  wife,  is  simply  marked 
by  the  headstone  which  was  erected  by  the  members  of  his  family. 
The  stone  is  in  a fair  state  of  preservation.  It  is  a matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  find  the  grave,  the  old  cemetery  having  been 
closed  many  years  ago.  On  two  occasions  within  the  past  twelve 
years  the  members  of  the  now  defunct  Shamrock  Club  paid  a visit 
to  the  grave,  but  beyond  these  little  manifestations  of  reverence  and 
remembrance  nothing  has  been  done  to  honour  the  hero  or  his  sleep- 
ing-place. 


We  have  received  a copy  of  the  “Augusta  Chronicle”  (Georgia), 
containing  tlie  address  delivered  by  Senator  Patrick  Walsh  on  Irish 
Patriotism  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition.  Unfortunately 
our  limited  space  debars  us  from  giving  lengthy  extracts ; we  car. 
only  say  that  the  lecturer  dealt  with  his  subject  in  masterly  style,  and 
proved  exhaustively  that  the  sons  of  Banba  when  they  meet  with 
their  opportunities  under  a liberal-minded  Government  rarely  fail,  in 
whatever  path  of  life  they  may  carve  out  for  themselves,  to  giv*- 
notable  instances  of  ability  and  discretion  of  the  devotion  of  the  Irish 
Americans  to  tlieir  adopted  country.  Mr.  Walsh  speaks  thus:  — 

“ They  have  proven  their  loyalty  to  America  in  every  struggle  in 
which  she  has  been  engaged.  Whether  they  have  lived  South  or 
North,  they  have  been  steadfast  and  faithful  in  their  devotion.  They 
proved  their  valour  in  the  Mexican  war  and  in  the  war  of  181J,  and 
in  the  civil  war  between  the  States.  In  every  wall  of  life  they  have 
won  honour  and  distinction,  and  have  asserted  their  right  to  citizen- 
ship in  this  land  of  libeity.’’ 

Communications  have  arrived  from  a few  subscribers  in  the  States 
notifying  us  that  the  “ Shan”  does  not  reach  them  regularly.  We 
regret  this  very  much,  and  fear  that  the  paper  must  be  lost  in  transit, 
since  in  every  instance  we  are  most  particular  to  send  it  out  carefully 
addressed  and  securely  wrapped-up.  If  our  friends  would  inquire  at 
their  local  post-office  perhaps  the  mystery  could  be  solved.  We  should 
be  greatly  obliged  if  they  would  kindly  do  so,  for  our  sake  as  well 
as  for  their  own.  In  case  the  omission  continues  a postcard  to  our 
Agent,  Mr.  M.  J.  O’Brien,  Room  70,  195,  Broadway,  New  York, 
will  be  attended  to  immediately.  Whilst  we  do  not  wish  that  even 
one  of  them  should  have  cause  for  complaint,  we  would  ask  them  to 
consider  that  our  representative,  Mr.  O’Brien,  has  undertaken  this 
work  out  of  his  own  good-will  for  the  Irish  cause,  and  is  in  no-wise 
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to  blame  if  out  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  papers  some  half-dozen 
should  be  delayed  or  detained. 

We  would  appeal  to  the  subscribers  whose  support  he  has  obtained 
for  us  to  co-operate  in  his  efforts  by  getting  their  friends  to  subscribe. 
In  parts  of  the  States  distant  from  New  York, where  our  representative 
resides,  friends  of  the  cause  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  help 
him,  and  save  him  the  trouble  and  expense  of  superfluous  correspon- 
dence. 

We  have  received  the  interesting  maps  and  papers  from  Mr.  James 
Mullen,  Tower  P.O.,  St.  Louis,  and  are  much  pleased  with  them. 
Many  thanks. 

Our  compliments  to  the  editors  of  “ Boston  Pilot,”  “ Ohio  Pilot,” 
“Nation”  (San  Francisco),  “Irish  World,”  “Weekly  Bouquet,” 
“ Southern  Cross,”  “ Irish  Republic,”  and  “ United  Irishman”  for 
papers  to  hand. 


Mr.  John  O’Callaghan,  84,  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  sends  us 
a beautiful  specimen  of  a ’98  committee  badge.  It  is  in  white  silk 
silver  tasselled,  caught  by  a,  bow  of  Ireland’s  colours,  green  and  white, 
which  is  strapped  by  the  tri-colour.  The  Irish  and  American  flags 
crossing  are  in  the  centre  of  the  badge.  It  is  most  effective,  and  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  our  numerous  American 
friends. 


The  “ Irish  Republic”  reports  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Cen- 
tenary Committee  in  America  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Wolfe  Tone 
Monument  Fund  in  the  States. 

’Ninety-Eight  Clubs  in  Ireland  should  subscribe,  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  movement  across  the  Atlantic. 

Editor,  C.  O’Connor  M‘Loughlin ; Managing  Director,  William 
Lyman. 

Four  shillings,  half-yearly,  from  the  Office,  Potter  Building,  Park 
Row,  New  York. 


Our  recommendation  to  patriotic  Irishmen  to  wear  Irish  homespun 
in  the  year  ’98  has  had  a response  from  as  far  away  as  South  Africa. 
Mr.  Allen  writes  us  from  Johannesburg  to  inform  us  that  a number 
of  Irishmen  there  have  written  off  to  Glenties,  Co.  Donegal,  for 
patterns,  and  intend  to  carry  out  our  suggestion. 


We  wo'uld  ask  authors  and  publishers  tO'  favour  us  vdth 
copies  of  new  works  on  Irish  history,  literature,  lan- 
guage and  national  biography  for  review  in  this  paper, 
which  circulates  widely  among  the  Gaelic  and  literary 
societies. 


IRLANDE  LIBRE.. 

Organ  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  France. 

6,  RUE  DE  MARTYRES,  PARIS. 

Editor— MISS  MAUDE  GONNE. 


NOTICE  TO  AGENTS. 


EASON  & SON,  Dublin  and  Belfast; 

OLLEY  & CO  , Ltd.,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast; 
WILLIAM  GAILEY,  Waterloo  Place,  Derry; 

C.  MORTON,  Sarsfield  Quay,  Dublin; 

MRS.  BOLAND,  Wexford  Street,  Dublin. 

Can  supply  the<ir  respective  customers  with  our  Paper. 

Those  who  are  not  supplied  by  any  Wholesale  Agent  order  direct 

from 

Offiae— 65,  GREAT  GEORGE’S  ST.,  BELFAST. 


UNITED  IRELAND 

The  Leading  National  Weekly  Journal,  and 
Organ  of  the  Independent  Party, 


Is  written  by  some  of  the  ablest  Publicists  in  Ireland, 
n addition  to  its  Weekly  Political  Articles  and  comments  it  deals 
unconventionally  with 

IRISH  LITERARY  AND  SOCIAL  TOPICS, 

And  advocates  fearlessly  the  fostering  of  that  advanced  National 
opinion,  without  which  Irish  Movements  are  of  little  or  no  utility. 
Gaelic  Athletic  Readers  will  find  in  United  Ireland  matter  every 
week  suited  to  their  tastes  that  they  will  not  find  elsewhere. 

All  matters  of  interest  relating  to  Ireland  are  summarised  in  the 
News  Columns,  in  which  readers  will  find  everything  worth  knowing 
that  has  taken  place  during  the  week  all  the  world  over. 

The  Leading  National  Weekly.  Price  One  Penny. 


Publishing  Office — 33,  Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 


ThB  GbbSsc  Journal 

(Established  1883), 

The  only  Irish  Periodical  devoted  solely  to  the  Preservation  and 
Cultivation  of  the  National  Language. 

CONTAINS — 

Literary  Matter  from  M.S.  sources  ; Original  Irish  Prose 
and  Poetry;  English  Translations  and  Annotations; 
Irish  Folk-Lore,  Proverbs,  &c. ; Notices  of  Irish 
Publications  ; and  News  of  the  Irish  Language  Move- 
ment at  Home  and  Abroad 

0 

Published  by  11)6  Gaelic  League,  Dublin 

Price  4d.  Monthly ; i/6  Yearly,  post  free. 


Scottish  Widows’  Fund  (MUTUAL)  Life  Assurance  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1815. 

Cash  Surplus  for  the  Seven  Years  to  31st  December  1894,  £2,509,923. 

This  was  the  LARGEST  AMOUNT  OF  PROFIT  MADE  BY  ANY  BRITISH  LIFE  OFFICE  during  the  Period. 

IT  YIELDED 

Bonuses  from  £1  lis.  to  £4  13s.  lOd.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Original  Sums  Assured,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  Policies. 
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The  Little  Green  Slippers. 


A Belfast  Story  of  Christmas,  1798. 

CHAPTER  I. 

UT  Jessica!”  said  Mrs.  Cuppage,  with  an  air  of 
puzzled  vexation,  “ it  is  out  of  the  question,  but  we 
must  put  in  an  appearance  at  this  ball.” 

“ You  may  go,  since  Mr.  Cuppage  wishes  it.  I decidedly 
shall  not.”  The  pretty  brown-haired  girl  addressed  as  Jes- 
sica spoke  as  determinedly  as  one  might  venture  to  a mother 
without  lapsing  into  impertinence.  Her  tone  of  voice  was 
entirely  respectful.  There  was,  however,  just  a flash  of 
defiance  in  the  soft  dark  eyes.  Then  the  long  lashes  drooped 
over  them,  as  she  bent  over  her  embroidery,  and  went  on 
working  as  if  the  subject  of  discussion  was  closed  and  her 
decision  final.  It  was  the  Christmas  season  of  1798,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Belfast  Garrison  had  sent  forth  cards  for 
their  usual  winter  ball  in  the  Exchange  Assembly  Hall. 
Jessica  Huston  (she  ^vas  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Cuppage’s 
previous  marriage)  objected  entirely  to  appearing  at  a scene 
of  gaiety  and  under  such  auspices  at  a time  when  many  of 
her  dearest  friends  were  in  trouble  and  bereavement.  Whilst 
she  was  absent  visiting  an  aunt  near  Portaferry  her  mother 
had  accepted  the  invitation,  which  had  been  sent,  as  she 
guessed,  at  the  instigation  of  a certain  Captain  Hasard,  who 
was  an  avowed  admirer  of  Jessica’s  girlish  charms.  Mr. 
Cuppage  insisted  that  his  wife  and  step-daughter  should  put 
in  an  appearance  on  the  occasion.  Their  doing  so  would 
absolve  him  from  any  suspicions  of  disloyalty.  Some  of  the 
. insurgents  after  Antrim  fight  in  the  previous  summer  had 
been  found  hiding  in  the  plantations  around  his  house, 
which  stood  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  facing  the  Belfast 
Lough,  not  far  from  Carrickfergus.  His  fellow-magistrates 
had  looked  coldly  on  him  for  some  time  back,  and  Colonel 
Barbour  had  glared  at  him  and  passed  him  without  so  much 
as  a good-day  in  the  public  High  Street.  These  suspicions 
were  unpleasant,  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  unfounded,  for  a 


more  loyal  and  subservient  creature  than  the  said  Mr.  Cup- 
page did  not  breathe  the,  Irish  air. 

“ See  that  Jessica  has  a becoming  frock,”  he  had  said 
to  his  wife.  “ Spare  no  expense  tO'  make  her  cut  a fine 
figure  on  this  occasion.  Who’  knows  but  this  English  beau 
may  take  her  off  our  hands.” 

So'  Jessica,  returning  fromi  her  visit  in  the  County  Down, 
found  that  a beautiful  new  gown  of  China  silk  was  in  the 
dressmaker’s  hands  for  her,  and  neither  excuse  nor  apology 
would  be  taken  by  her  indignant  stepfather,  and  still  she 
remained  firm  in  her  refusal.  This  morning  her  mother  was 
making  a last  attempt  tO'  bring  her  to  reason. 

“ My  dear  child ! It  is  really  most  absurd  of  you  to  have 
these  ideas.  We  are  not  in  mourning.  No  one  even  dis- 
tantly related  to  us  has  been^ — has  been — ahem — ” 

“ Hanged  or  shot  or  flogged  to  death,”  burst  out  Jessica 
impetuously.  “ No’,  mother,  it  is  quite  true  none  of  our  fa- 
mily or  relations  have  suffered  thus ; but  surely  we  must 
feel  for  others.  Think  how  many  of  our  neighbours  and 
of  the  people  in  the  country  around  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  these  soldiers  whose  hospitality  you  would  have 
us  share.  Think  of  Mr.  M'Cracken’s  mother  and  his  sister.” 

“ They  are  not  in  our  circle,”  said  Mrs.  Cuppage  a little 
coldly.  “ Of  course  one  can’t  help  feeling  sorry  for  the 
poor  unfortunate  people  ; but  think,  my  dear,  how  much 
mischief  they  have  wrought.  Think  of  the  terrible  stories 
we  have  heard  from  the  South  and  West.  Really,  Jessica 
dear,  these  subjects  are  not  for  us  to  discuss.  Severities 
have  been  found  necessary,  unfortunately  necessary,  in  or- 
der to*  uphold  his  Majesty’s  dominion  in  this  kingdom.” 

“You  are  talking  like  Mr.  Cuppage,  mother,”  said  Jessica 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  “ It  is  not  like  you  to  be  so  hard- 
hearted. Even  if  people  are  not  our  intimate  friends,  ‘ in 
our  circle,’  as  you  call  it,  that  should  not  make  any  difference 
in  our  feeling  for  them.  I know,  mother,  you  are  more 
sympathetic  than  you  will  allow.  Remember  how  you 
sobbed  and  nearly  took  hysterics  last  July  when  the  gardener 
came  to  tell  us  that  the  Yeomen  had  arrested  Mr.  M'Cracken 
on  the  common  up  yonder.” 
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“ Oh,  don’t  talk  of  it ; do  you  want  to'  set  me  off  again  ? 
Fie,  Jessica;  you  know  how  it  upsets  me  to  think  of  hang- 
ings and  such  things  ever  since  the  day  we  drove  past  the 
gallows  in  Carrickfergus  by  accident,  not  knowing  there 
had  been,  an  execution  there.  You  have  made  me  feel  quite 
faint  and  sickish,  I declare.” 

“ Hey  day ! Whaf  s all  this  talk  about,”  said  Mr.  Cup- 
page,  entering  abruptly.  He  was  a grey-haired,  rosy-cheeked 
country  gentleman,  who  passed  for  a bluff,  good-humoured 
man  amongst  those  who  did  not  know  him  in  his  home  life. 
He  loved  a joke,  and  affected  a good-natured,  easy,  familiar 
manner ; but  in  his  own  house  none  dared  show  him  oppo- 
sition. Did  they  venture,  his  face  flushed  scarlet,  his  brow 
grew  black  as  thunder,  and  he  was  the  domestic  tyrant  per- 
sonified. 

“ What  is  all  this  talk  about  ?”  he  said,  smiling  and  show- 
ing his  teeth.  “ Laces,  and  ribbons  and  jewels,  I presume ! 
Has  the  dressmaker  made  a hash  of  your  China  silk,  or  have 
you  and  mamma  disagreed  as  tO'  what  is  the  latest  mode? 
Come,’ Jessica!  Don’t  pout;  Captain  Hasard  can  give  you 
his  opinion  when  he  calls  this  evening.  I met  him  riding  to 
Carrickfergus,  and  asked  him  to  sup  with  us  on  his  way  back 
to  Belfast.  I warrant  you  he  knows  as.  much  a.bo'Ut  the 
newest  fashion  in  ball-robes  as  he  does  about  war  and  its 
arts.” 

Mrs.  Cuppage  was  too'  soft-hearted  to  get  Jessica  into 
trouble  by  saying  anything  of  her  obstinacy,  so  cheerfully 
she  took  up  the  subject. 

“Jessica’s  gown  is  still  in  the  dressmaker’s  hands;  but 
I am  sure  it  will  be  most  elegant.  I am  assured  that  it  is 
in  the  very  latest  style.  We  need  not  consult  Captain 
Hasard  on  the  subject,  though  of  course,  David,  I am 
pleased  tO'  hear  that  you  have  asked  him  to  call.  Jessica, 
dear,  run  off  and  make  yourself  smart,”  quite  nervously 
she  concluded,  and  signed  impatiently  to'  her  daughter  to 
go  and  leave  matters  as  they  were.  She  knew  that  when 
Jessica  raised  her  chin  sO'  saucily  and  bit  her  rosy  lip  it  was 
a sure  omen  that  some  audacious  defiance  to  the  parental 
authority  was  imminent.  She  had  risen  now,  and  stood  in  a 
graceful  attitude  by  the  door,  ready  to'  escape  the  inevitable 
outburst  of  wrath,  but  brave  enough  to  dare  it  and  the 
consequences.  Her  voice  was  gentle  but  firm. 

“ I cannot  go  tO'  the  ball,  sir !” 

“ Cannot ! Why,  what  the  devil  would  prevent  you  ?” 

“ It  is  a time  of  mourning !” 

“ Mourning,  you  minx ! Mourning  for  whom — for  what  ?” 
He  understood  her  well  enough ; but  roared  rather  than 
spoke  his  questions. 

“For  many  friends,  sir,  who'  have  died  since — since  sum- 
mer.” Her  voice  faltered,  for  the  look  on  Mr.  Cuppage’s 
face  made  her  tremble. 

“Nonsense,  Jessica;  nonsense,  dear.  You  knew  these 


people  but  slightly ; they  were  nothing  to  you.”  Mrs.  Cup- 
page  was  becoming  quite  agitated.  Jessica  had  recovered 
her  courage,  and  was  now  calm. 

“ They  were  my  father’s  friends,”  she  said  quietly.  “ I 
know  he  would  have  wished  me  to  honour  their  memory. 
He  might  have  shared  their  fate  had  he  lived  long  enough 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  avowed  principles.” 

Mr.  Cuppage’s  rage  increased  a hundredfold  at  this  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Huston,  who  had  been  in  his  early  youth  his 
rival  for  the  hand  of  the  lady  who'  had  lived  long  enough 
to  requite  both. 

“So,  miss!”  he  said  sternly,  “since  you  consider  the 
wishes  of  your  late  father  rather  than  mine,  you  shall  leave 
my  house  immediately  to  reside  with  his  relatives.  The 
complete  seclusion  of  Portaferry  will  doubtless  be  more 
agreeable  to'  you  than  the  gay  society  of  Belfast  or  Carrick- 
fergus at  this  time  of  mourning  as  you  call  it.” 

“ As  you  will,  sir,”  said  Jessica  faintly.  She  had  been 
an  unwilling  guest  at  Portaferry,  for  she  had  been  waiting 
for  months  back  for  news  of  a certain  young  rebel,  Bernard 
Magennis,  who  had  taken  flight  to  Scotland  or  France  after 
the  failure  of  the  insurrection.  News  of  himi  was  to  come 
to  a saddler  in  North  Street,  who  was  a friend  of  the  cause, 
and  she  was  unwilling  to  be  away  from  Belfast  lest  she  might 
miss  her  first,  perhaps  her  last,  chance  of  sending  a letter. 

Mr.  Cuppage  noticed  the  hesitation  m her  voice  as  she 
agreed  to  the  Portaferry  arrangement.  “ Ha ! ha !”  he 
laughed  to  himself,  “she  has  a hankering  for  the  captain  after 
all.  Yes,  miss,”  he  then  thundered,  “ you  shall  march  to 
Portaferry  in  the  morning.  Pack  your  boxes.  Go,  pack 
them,  I say;  and  look  here.  Miss  Jessica,”  and  he  chuckled 
as  he  used  to  do  when  about  to  make  what  he  considered  a 
good  joke,  “ see  you  pack  up  plenty  of  mourning.  Ha ! ha ! 
he!  he!  You’ll  have  cause  for  mourning,  I warrant,  at 
Portaferry.” 

“To-morrow,”  said  Jessica  faintly,  and  against  her  will; 
tears  welled  in  her  dark  soft  eyes.  “In  the  morning  or  even- 
ing?” She  was  calculating  whether  she  would  have  time  to 
interview  the  trusted  friend  in  North  Street  and  arrange  for 
communications. 

“At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,”  said  Mr.  Cuppage,  laugh- 
ing uproariously.  “ Be  up  before  daylight,  my  little  lady. 
I will  drive  with  you  myself  a good  part  of  the  way.” 

Jessica  faltered  and  sobbed.  “ Oh  no ; I cannot,  indeed 
I cannot  start  so  early  as  that.  Give  me  till  Saturday.” 

“ Not  by  any  means.  My  excuse  for  your  absence  must 
be  that  you’re  away  from  home.  You  must  not  be  seen 
about  here  or  in  Belfast.  We  can’t  have  people  say  you 
went  away  rather  than  attend  the  ball  on  account  of  your 
damned  rebel  notions.  No  one  knows  of  your  return.  No 
one  shall  know.  We’ll  pull  down  the  blinds  of  the  coach 
and  pass  through  Belfast  at  a gallop.  You  must  stay  in 
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your  room  to-night  when  Captain  Hasard  comes.  Luckily 
I didn’t  mention  you  were  home.  Be  off  to  your  room, 
miss ! Go  pack  your  mourning.  Six  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, remember!” 

A thundering  knock  at  the  door  announced  the  arrivai 
of  the  Captain. 

“ Run,”  said  Mr.  Cuppage,  and  taking  her  by  the  arm  he 
raced  her  half  way  down  the  corridor,  then  pushed  her  to- 
wards the  stair  that  led  up  to  her  own  apartment. 

Jessica  went  half  way  up,  then  stopped  and  turned.  Her 
stepfather  was  still  at  the  foot  gazing  after  her. 

“Well!”  he  said. 

“ I would  rather  not  go  back  to  Portaferry,”  she  said. 

“ But  you  shall,  whether  you  wish  to  or  not,  except  you 
go  to  the  ball.” 

Very  slowly  and  deliberately  she  answered,  “ I will  go  to 
the  ball.” 

“ Hurrah !”  said  Mr.  Cuppage.  “ That’s  a sensible  ^rl, 
to  give  in  to  please  your  father.” 

“ You’re  not  my  father,”  said  Jessica,  “ and  I don’t  do  it  to 
please  you,  but  to  displease  you  very  much.” 

And  with  this  enigmatical  declaration  she  left  him. 

“ It  must  be  on  account  of  the  Captain,”  thought  Mr. 
Cuppage.  “ She’ll  take  him  in  spite  of  his  red  coat.” 

But  if  it  was  on  the  Captain’s  account  that  Jessica  changed 
her  mind,  why  did  she  leave  the  gallant  officer  to  talk  tittle- 
tattle  about  the  court  at  Windsor  and  the  gaieties  of  Lon- 
don to  her  mother,  and  after  that  to  drink  punch  with  her 
stepfather,  whilst  she  sat  alone  in  her  room  and  cried  over 
some  old  letters?  Why,  moreover,  did  she  rummage  in  the 
recesses  of  her  wardrobe  till  she  drew  from  thence  a dainty 
little  pair  of  green  morocco  slippers  ? 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  evening  of  the  great  military  ball  had  come,  and  mth 
it  Captain  Hasard  had  arrived  at  Mr.  Cuppage’s  residence 
to  act  as  an  escort  to  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Cuppage  was  al- 
ready robed  and  plumed,  and  very  stately  and  gorgeous  she 
appeared,  with  a train  of  prune-coloured  satin  and  a front 
of  flow’ered  brocade. 

Mr.  Cuppage  beamed  with  satisfaction  and  good  humour, 
making  some  of  his  favourite  jokes  and  one  or  two  new 
ones,  to  make  the  time  pass  quickly,  whilst  they  waited  im- 
patiently for  the  lovely  Jessica  to  appear. 

And  yet  the  scarlet  and  gold-decked  Captain  yawned 
audibly  and  forgot  to  laugh,  only  ejaculated  now  and  then 
a languid  “Yaas!”  to  show  that  he  was  not  entirely  inat- 
tentive. 

The  rumbling  coach  drew  up  at  the  gate,  and  then  Mrs. 
Cuppage  thought  it  time  to  bustle  up  and  see  what  was  de- 
laying  her  daughter.  Jessica  had  been  laced  intO'  a closely- 
clinging  frost-white  robe  of  glistening  silk.  The  maid. 


Nannie,  who  had  exi')ended  her  utmost  skill  in  arranging 
the  tangle  of  brown  curls  into  a fashionable  coiffure,  was 
walkiiig  round  her  young  mistress  to  view  her  from  every 
point,  and  giving  utterance  to  ecstatic  ejaculations.  Jessica 
simply  stooil  like  a statue,  submitting  to  comment  and  ad- 
miration without  so  much  as  glancing  at  a mirror.  Was  it 
pride  and  self-assurance  that  actuated  her? 

Mrs.  Cuppage’s  survey  was  more  critical.  She  pinched 
the  robe  here,  and  pulled  it  there,  and  half  approved  it  as 
being  the  most  correct  fashion,  and  yet  thought  the  hoops 
and  paniers  and  towering  powdered  head-dresses  that  had 
been  the  mode  in  her  youth  would  have  been  vastly  more 
becoming.  At  last  she  signified  satisfaction. 

“ ’Tis  not  eveiyone  that  could  wear  that  skimpy  thing  with 
such  a grace.  You  have  a style  and  a figure,  and  yet,  my 
dear,  I would  like  to  have  seen  you  in  powder  and  patches. 
With  your  dark  soft  eyes  and  ivory  skin  you  would  have 
been  quite  a belle.” 

“My  cloak,  Nannie,”  said  Jessica,  and  without  more  ado 
she  commenced  to  wrap  her  head  in  a lace  scarf.  The 
maid  carefully  wrapped  a long  warmly-lined  cloak  around 
her. 

“Tush,”  said  Mrs.  Cuppage,  “surely  you  will  come  down 
and  have  Captain  Hasard’s  opinion  of  your  robe.  He  will 
inform  us  whether  it  comes  near  the  London  fashion,  as 
Madame  Grey  warranted  it.” 

“No,”  said  Jessica  abruptly;  “he  will  see  me  in  the  ball- 
room. I . have  on  my  carriage  boots,  and  would  not  come 
down  to  look  a guy  with  my  dainty  gown  and  clumsy  feet. 
My  slippers  and  fan  are  in  the  reticule,  are  they  not,  Nai> 
nie?” 

“ You  put  them  there  yourself,  miss.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  of  course,”  said  Jessica,  flushing  rosily  with  no 
apparent  reason;  then  slinging  the  reticule  on  her  arm, 
“ Come,”  she  said,  “ I am  quite  ready.” 

Captain  Hasard  was  a tall,  lank,  fair-haired  young  man, 
of  very  gentlemanly  bearing,  but  whO'  had  irritated  Jessica 
beyond  measure  by  assuming,  though  he  had  no  right  to,  a 
quite  proprietary  air.  She  was  aware  that  he  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  apply  to  her  stepfather  (according  to  the  absurd 
manner  of  those  times)  for  leave  to  pay  her  his  addresses. 
Mr.  Cuppage  had  consented  with  fervour,  for  the  Captain 
was  the  younger  brother  of  a yet  unmarried  Viscount,  and 
even  should  his  elder  brother  survive  would  be  a most 
desirable  parti  for  a young  lady  who  had  no'  aristocratic  pre- 
tences. Mr.  Huston  had  been  a Belfast  merchant  of  emi- 
nent respectability,  and  one  of  the  patriot  party.  Mr.  Cup- 
page was  of  that  order  of  so-called  gentry  so  common  in 
Irish  counties.  He  was  nobody  in  particular;  but  just  be- 
cause he  did  nothing  and  had  no  connection  with  business 
or  visible  means  of  earning  a livelihood,  and  yet  was  in  pos- 
session of  a sufficiency,  he  herded  with  the  “ County  ” people 
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on  sufferance  or  with  the  manufacturing  class  in  condescen- 
sion. In  the  period  preceding  the  insurrection  he  had  a 
hard  part  to  play — namely,  that  of  poising  himself  delicately 
on  the  fence.  He  at  length  became  so  proficient  in  the 
art  that  few  if  any  could  tell  what  his  opinions  were.  In 
any  company  where  the  news  of  the  day  was  being  discussed 
he  would  shake  his  head,  look  very  serious,  and  merely 
ejaculate,  “Terrible  times  these,  sir!  Terrible  times.” 

Whether  his  abhorrence  was  for  the  military  oppression 
then  rampant  in  Ulster  or  for  the  spread  of  French  prin- 
ciples none  could  be  sure,  so  they  called  him  by  way  of  a 
nick-name  “ Old  Terrible  Times,”  and  concluded  they  would 
find  him  on  the  winning  side. 

Of  course  all  along  he  had  been  in  his  heart  for  the 
settled  order  of  things,  but  with  a French  invasion  immi- 
nent, ,and  perhaps  an  Irish  Republic  in  store  in  the  near 
future,  he  would  have  been  foolish  to  have  gone  about 
shouting  “ God  save  the  King.”  So'  he  held  his.  tongue.  The 
time  had  now  come  to  speak,  for  the  King’s  cause  was  tri- 
umphant; but,  as  you  have  already  heard,  old  “Terrible 
Times”  found  many  cold  glances  cast  on  him.  This  even- 
ing’s festivity  he  looked  to  to  reinstate  him  in  the  good 
opinion  of  the  ruling  class.  His  daughter  would  dance  with 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
w'hilst  he  would  play  cards  and  sup  with  the  very  men  who 
had  looked  suspiciously  on  him.  He  would  treat  Captain 
Hasard  with  the  familiar  air  of  a prospective_  father-in-law, 
•and  be  envied  by  those  of  his  acquaintances  whose  married 
daughters  had  descended  into  the  manufacturing  or  merely 
professional  set.  All  these  ideas  filled  his  mind  and  in- 
flated him  with  bubbling  good  humour  as  he  stood  on  the 
hearthrug  surveying  his  claret-coloured  suit  and  luffles  in 
a long  glass,  chatting  affably  to  Captain  Hasard  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  long  delaying  Jessica.  He  had  advised  the  Cap- 
tain tO'  let  his  courtship  be  gradual,  as  the  girl  had  a pre- 
judice against  the  military,  contracted  from  her  father. 

“ Egad,  my  boy,”  he  said,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder, 
“ I can  assure  you  her  objections  tO'  the  soldier’s  coat  haven’t 
been  able  to  withstand  you.  She  is  as  eager  tO'  go:  to  this 
ball  as  can  be,  though  at  first  she  showed  some  stiffness. 
But  here  she  comes,  the  minx.  Bless  my  soul,  Jessica  dear, 
what  an  age  you  have  been  in  dressing.  You  intend  to  do 
some  execution  to-night.  I’ll  warrant.” 

Jessica  stood  in  the  doorway  ready  to  be  conducted  to  the 
carriage.  The  Captain  came  forward  and  offered  his  arm 
with  such  a lover-like  air  that  she'  was  incited  tO'  retort — 

“ I know  not  as  much  as  our  hosts  of  the  garrison  about 
executions,  but  I hope,”  and  here  she  swung  her  recticule 
wdth  a mischievous  air,  “ I hope  that  at  least  I shall  create 
some  sensation.” 

“ Vain  child,”  said  Mr.  Cuppage,  laughing,  “ you  have 
delayed  us  all  long  enough  with  your  preparations ; let  us 
trust  the  effect  will  be  proportionate.” 


In  another  minute  they  were  seated  in  the  family  coach 
and  rumbling  off  along  the  Shore  Road  tO'  Belfast. 

During  the  drive  townwards  the  conversation  was  almost 
entirely  absorbed  by  Mr.  Cuppage  and  the  captain,  the  for- 
mer taking  care  tO'  keep  it  to  such  topics  as  would  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  telling  anecdotes  about  his  titled  or 
celebrated  acquaintances.  This,  he  thought,  would  make 
a good  impression  on  Jessica.  Once,  by  ill-chance,  he  men- 
tioned Lord  Castlereagh,  and  how  he  had  met  him  first  at 
the  time*  of  the  arrest  of  certain  state  prisoners  in  Belfast 
in  the  year  ’96.  Jessica  turned  her  eyes  full  on  him. 

“ You  saw  Mr.  Russell,  then,  the  day  he  was  taken.  Tell 
me  all  about  it.  I knew  him  well.” 

“ Oh,  of  course,”  said  Mrs.  Cuppage  hastily,  trying  to'  ac- 
count for  her  daughter’s  acquaintance  with  such  a danger- 
ous character.  “ I recollect  that  person  perfectly.  He  was 
the  man  who  used  to  give  us  our  books  in  the  library,  and 
most  civil  and  obliging  he  was.  Almost  gentlemanly  in  his 
manners,  too,  for  I believe  he  had  come  dowm  in  the  world 
and  had  been  in  the  army.” 

Jessica  laughed  to  herself,  remembering  quite  well  how 
Mr.  Russell  had  been  her  father’s  most  intimate  friend,  and 
how  her  mother,  in  common  with  all  the  ladies  of  her  set, 
had  made  much  of  him ; and  thought  him  the  most  hand- 
some and  distinguished  man  in  Belfast.  But  she  did  not 
trouble  tO'  contradict. 

Captain  Hasard  related  his  reminiscences  of  Russell,  and 
from  that  went  on  to  speak  of  that  poor  devil,  Wolfe  Tone, 
who  died  in  Newgate  the  other  day,  and  who  used  always 
to  be  running  up  and  downi  to  Belfast,  and  about  the  coun- 
try with  Russell. 

Jessica  listened,  but  said  not  a word,  and  Mr.  Cuppage  ii 
adroitly  changed  the  subject  by  asking  the  Captain  what  I 
he  thought  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  whether  he  wasn’t  in-'  ji 
dined  tO'  be  very  fond  of  the  Irish.  “ I have  often  thought,”  ' 
seid  he,  “ that  if  we  had  a member  of  the  Royal  family  r-e 
sident  in  this  country  the  people  would  settle  down  con-‘ 
tentedly.  The  Irish  are  a generous-hearted  people,  and 
when  they  are  not  misled  by  agitators,”  and  so  on,  and  so 
on.  Jessica  did  not  listen.  The  mention  of  Wolfe  Tone 
had  sent  her  back  in  memory  to  a day  some  years  ago  wffien 
her  dear  father  was  alive,  and  had  brought  her  to  hear  the 
great  harp'  festival  which  had  been  got  up  by  Mr.  Bunting,the 
energetic  organist  of  St.  Anne’s.  She  remembered  how  she 
had  listened  with  all  her  ears,  and  how  her  father  had  not 
listened  at, all,  but  had  lingered  at  the  door  to  talk  to  a 
strange  gentleman  in  the  intervals  of  the  strumming,  leaving  : 
her  in  a seat  beside  some  lady  friends.  Then  when  they  1 
were  leaving  the  hall  he  had  come  to  take  her  out,  and  Mr.  , 
Russell,  whom  she  knew  quite  well,  had  shaken  hands  with  i 
her  in  as  studiously  a polite  manner  as  if  she  had  been  a 
grown-up  person.  The  other  gentleman,  however,  had  caught 
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the  curls  on  either  side  of  her  face,  and  kissed  her  as  she 
thought  very  impertinently,  asking — “ Who  is  this  nice  little 
lady?”  Russell  had  smiledj  and  said  he  would  tell  Mrs. 
Tone,  and  she,  Jessica,  had  taken  the  whole  transaction  very 
seriously,  and  gone  away  with  an  air  of  offended  modesty 
and  her  face  prettily  flushed,  and  as  she  heard  the  stranger 
laughing  behind  she  had  said — “Who  is  that  rude  man, 
papa?”  To  which  the  answer  was — A great  friend  of  Mr. 
Russell’s,  dear.” 

“ Well,”  she  had  said,  “ I greatly  wonder  that  Mr.  Rus- 
sell makes  a friend  of  such  an  unmannerly  person !” 

She  had  learned  since  who  the  stranger  from  Dublin  was 
and  why  her  father  and  Mr.  Russell  had  made  .so  much  of 
him,  and  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of  how 
that  gay,  gallant  gentleman  had  died  in  a Dublin  prison  a 
few  weeks  before  leaving  his  dear  wife  and  his  little  boys 
and  girl  almost  heartbroken.  Yet,  she  was  expected  to 
dance  and  make  merry  at  this  season  when  every  true  friend 
of  Ireland  had  a sore  and  heavy  heart.  Her  own  father 
would  doubtless  have  been  hanged,  or  in  prison  like  so  many 
of  his  friends,  had  he  not  died  of  fever  before  the  time  of 
trial  came.  Bernard  Magennis  was  she  knew  not  where,  a 
wanderer  and  an  outlaw,  and  here  was  she  in  silk  attire  going 
to  dance  wdth  the  officers  of  England’s  army.  The  coach 
rumbled  into  High  Street,  and  they  were  for  a minute  de- 
layed by  a crowd  which  surged  across  the  street  opposite 
Sugar  House  Entry.  Some  Yeomen  had  gone  into  the  en- 
try in  chase  after  a poor  ballad' singer  who  had  been  daring 
enough  to  chant  that  rebel  air,  “The  Wearing  of  the  Green.” 

Captain  Hasard  leaned  from  the  window,  and  ascertained 
the  cause  of  disturbance  from  one  of  the  Yeo’s,  then  told 
his  companions,  adding — “ You  would  be  surprised  tO'  know 
with  what  daring  the  people  have  been  displaying  mourning 
for  the  rebel,  M'Cracken.  Why,  they  painted  their  very 
shop  shutters  green  and  black,  and  I have  seen  young  misses 
walking  down  Castle  Place  in  twos  and  threes  past  the 
faces  of  the  soldiers  iivith  green  and  black  bonnet  strings  or 
spencers,  such  as  little  Miss  Mary  M'Cracken  has  been 
wearing  ever  since.” 

Mr.  Cuppage  shock  his  head,  sagely.  “I  have  no  pa- 
tience mth  these  female  politicians.  That  young  person 
you  speak  of  cannot  have,  I fear,  fine  feelings  of  any  sort. 
I believe  she  was  largely  responsible  for  her  brother’s  folly, 
and  encouraged  him  in  every  way.  And  then  the  way  she 
went  wandering  round  the  country  without  escort  or  cha- 
peron after  the  Antrim  business  was  shockingly  improper.” 

“ A smarter  or  more  self-contained  little  mortal  I never 
saw,”  said  Captain  Hasard.”  Why,  she  pushed  her  way 
right  through  the  soldiers  into  the  court  at  his  trial  j and 
when  the  la\v)'er  did  not  satisfy  her  in  his  defence,  she 
arises,  as  cool  as  you  please,  and  begins  making  an  oration 
herself,  picking  the  evidence  to  pieces  and  abusing  our  wit- 
nesses.” 


“ Surely  that  was  quite  irregular,”  said  Mr.  Cuppage, 
pompously. 

“ Of  course  it  was,  but  the  Colonel  was  so  taken  aback 
by  the  little  creature’s  impudence  that  he  never  thought  of 
calling  her  to  order  till  she  had  chattered  off  a whole  haran- 
gue.” 

“ Highly  improper !”  said  Mr.  Cuppage.  “ Above  all 
things  I admire  modesty  and  refinement  in  a woman — but, 
by  Jove,  here  we  are.” 

The  coach  stopped  in  a line  of  carriages  in  front  of  the 
Assembly  Room  doors,  and  after  a couple  of  minutes’  delay 
the  ladies  alighted,  and  before  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  crowd 
were  escorted  through  the  brilliantly  lighted  portal. 


CHAPTER  TIL 

^“*HE  ball-room  was  thronged  with  a gay  and  fashionable 
^ J audience,  and  the  military  band  had  just  struck  up 

r ► the  first  strains  of  dance  music  as  Mrs.  Cuppage  and 
Miss  Huston,  having  laid  aside  their  wraps,  joined  their  escort 
on  the  landing.  Entering  the  room,  they  made  their  way  to 
a divan  in  the  corner,  and  were  no  sooner  seated  there  than 
Mr.  Cuppage  observed  that  his  daughter  was  creating  some- 
what of  a sensation.  The  gentlemen  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room  stared  at  her  almost  impudently,  and,  what  was  more 
astonishing,  the  ladies  who  were  their  partners  seemed  to  be 
quite  in  a flutter. 

Jessica  flushed  beautifully,  and  cast  her  eyes  down  with 
evident  embarrassment.  Captain  Hasard,  who  stood  close 
behind  her,  was  quite  as  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the 
sensation  she  created  as  her  mother  and  step-father. 

“ How  those  women  do  stare,”  he  murmured.  “ They 
can’t  understand  the  feelings  of  a young  lady_at  her  first 
ball.  Their ‘first’ was  so  long  ago ! Ha,  ha!”  And  he  laughed 
at  his  own  joke;  then  asked  the  honour  of  the  first  dance. 

Jessica  stood  up  and  took  his  arm  without  a word  of  thanks 
or  courtesy,  and  together  they  crossed  the  floor  to  take  their 
places  in  a figure  dance.  Every  eye  was  by  this  fastened  on 
her.  Colonel  Barbour  put  up  his  eyeglass  and  swore  audibly, 
whilst  Major  Fox  ejaculated  that  she  was  as  impudent  a rebel 
as  the  little  M’Cracken  creature,  though  a damned  sight 
better  looking. 

Mr.  Cuppage,  who  was  going  off  to  join  a whist  party,  was 
just  passing  the  Major  as  this  remark  was  made,  and  turned 
in  horrified  fear  to  look  after  Jessica.  Good  heavens,  what 
a sight  was  this.  In  view  of  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
and  representatives  of  the  county  families,  whose  esteem  he 
had  hoped  to  regain  by  attendance  at  this  ball,  Jessica  was 
stepping  across  the  ball-room  floor  in  a pair  of  dainty  morocco 
slippers  of  the  rebel  green,  audaciously  rosetted  with  crape. 

“ It  is  the  mourning  for  Mr.  M'Cracken,”  she  said  to  her 
partner.  “ In  this  room  he  was  condemned  tq  die,  and  here 
I will  not  dance.” 
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With  a curtsey  she  withdrew  her  arm  and  passed  proudly 
and  alone  down  the  staircase. 

For  this  audacious  conduct  the  punishment  decreed  was 
banishment  to  Portaferry  and  a decision  on  Mr.  Cuppage’s 
part  never  to  receive  her  as  a daughter  beneath  his  roof. 

A few  days  later  there  was  a tearful  parting  between  mother 
and  daughter,  and  Jessica  drove  off  in  the  family  coach, 
which  was  laden  with  all  her  earthly  belongings ; but  when 
in  due  time  she  arrived  at  her  destination,  having  crossed 
the  stormy  current  of  Strangford  Lough,  a joyful  surprise 
awaited  her. 

Her  Aunt  Huston  greeted  her  with  rapture,  kissed  her  on 
both  cheeks,  then  drew  her  into  her  little  private  parlour. 
There  in  front  of  a blazing  tire  stood  a black-haired,  swarthy 
young  man  in  the  guise  of  a working  sailor.  She  uttered  a 
cry  of  joy.  It  was  Bernard,  her  outlaw  lover.  Quite  re- 
gardless of  Aunt  Grade’s  presence  and  the  tarry,  fishy  odour 
of  his  jersey,  she  ran  straight  to  his  embrace.  Then  Aunt 
Gracie  thought  it  time  to  withdraw,  and  left  him  to  make  his 
own  explanations. 

He  had  come  all  the  way  to  the  Isle  of  Man  from  France, 
and  had  joined  the  crew  of  a ship  that  came  to  Co.  Down 
in  the  hope  of  finding  her  at  Portaferry ; but,  alas ! the  very 
day  before  his  arrival  she  had  gone  off  to  Belfast,  and  he  had 
been  in  deepest  despondency  at  missing  her.  He  could  de- 
vise no  way  of  sending  news  to  Belfast,  no  trusted  messenger 
being  available,  and  the  ship  was  to  sail  back  in  two  days. 
He  could  not  desert  without  awaking  suspicion. 

“ Tell  me,  you  little  fairy,  how  did  you  guess  that  someone 
was  waiting  for  you  here,  that  you  came  back  so  quickly.” 

“ I am  turned  out  of  house  and  home,”  said  Jessica,  and 
she  told  the  story  of  the  little  green  slippers.  Then  Bernard 
decided  that  it  would  be  quite  necessary  for  some  kind- 
hearted  charitable  person  to  afford  her  shelter  and  make  a 
home  for  her  in  place  of  the  one  she  had  forfeited,  and  that 
if  she  did  not  mind  crossing  the  sea  and  living  in  a foreign 
country  instead  of  old  Ireland  till  better  times  he  would  very 
willingly  act  that  charitable  part. 

Jessica  had  no  alternative  between  accepting  Bernard’s 
offer  and  billeting  herself  on  Aunt  Gracie,  who  absolutely  re- 
fused to  take  her,  being  prompted  to  this  refusal  by  the  said 
Bernard. 

So  tire  conclusion  of  the  Avhole  matter  was  that  she  re- 
placed the  crape  rosettes  on  the  little  green  slippers  by  white 
satin  ones,  and  was  married  to  the  sailor-man  in  Miss  Hus- 
ton’s private  parlour,  and  the  bridegroom  vowed  that  they 
were  the  luckiest  slippers  ever  made  since  the  time  of  Cin- 
drella,  as  only  for  them  and  Jessica’s  audacity  in  wearing  o’ 
the  green  he  would  have  sailed  away  from  Ireland’s  shore 
without  his  bride.  Alice  L.  Milligan. 

(The  End.) 


THE  ’98  CALENDAR. 

Every  Irish  Society  and  ’98  Club  should  obtain  for 
the  New  Year  this  Artisiic  and  Effective  Calendar, 
which  is  Harp-shaped  ; the  inner  leaflets  beautifully 
Illustrated.  No  better  Xmas,  or  New  Year’s  Card  for 
friends  abroad.  Post  free  is.  2d.,  from 
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Our  Dead  Comrades. 

By  Michael  Cavanagh. 


“ Yes,  and  all  glory 

Shall  honour  their  graves 
With  shrine,  song  and  story — 
Denied  to  the  slave.” — Davis. 


O the  exiles  of  the  Irish  race,  who,  in  this  “Asylum  of  op- 
pressed Humanity,”  never  forgot  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
never  ceased  to  labour  to  the  end  that  they  and  their  kindred 
may  one  day  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Freedom  at  Home,  it  is 
saddening  to  reflect  that  so  many  of  their  best  and  bravest  comrades” 

the  men  to  whose  genius,  patriotism  and  self-sacrificing  devotion 
their  admirable  organisation  owed  its  origin,  character  and  power — 
have  fallen  on  the  rugged  path,  their  life’s  task  incomplete,  and  their 
labour  unrewarded  by  even  a glimpse  of  the  goal  towards  which  they 
so  hopefully  and  perseveringly  toiled. 

But  although  those  pioneers  of  Liberty  have  closed  their  earthly 
career  without  being  vouchsafed  the  blessed  privilege  of  participat- 
ing in  the  final  struggle  for  the  redemption  of  their  suffering  Mother- 
land, neither  themselves  nor  their  services  shall  be  forgotten,  while 
a surviving  brother  remains  to  point  to  both  as  an  example  to  the 
true  men  who  aspire  to  follow  on  the  road  which  they  mapped  out  for 
posterity’s  guidance. 

While,  to  the  young  patriots  of  to-day,  the  story  of  their  prede- 
cessors’ career  must  be  an  incentive  and  an  inspiration,  to  the  "still 
surviving  sharers  of  their  labours,  their  hopes  and  their  affections — 
the  men  with  whom  their  fame  needs  no  eulogy — who  owe  to  their 
memory  the  continuation  of  the  work  to  which  their  lives  were  de- 
voted— it  must  be  a source  of  mournful  pride  to  aid  in  preserving 
their  names  and  the  memory  of  their  services,  so  that  the  future  his- 
torian of  a “ Free  Ireland  ” may  do  ample  justice  to  their  worth,  and 
their  names  be  entwined  for  ever  in  the  national  heart. 

As  one  of  those  surviving  comrades,  to  whom  this  task  is  both  a 
“ labour  of  love  ” and  a sacred  duty,  I purpose  doing  my  share  to- 
wards recording  the  efforts  of  the  heroic  “ Color-Guard,”  who, 
“ faithful  unto  death,”  kept  bravely  flying  the  imperishable  symbol 
of  their  country’s  redemption. 

While,  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  to  the  dead  and  the  living 
I add  a stone  to  the  cairn  of  the  chieftain,  I shall,  with  the  same 
affectionate  reverence,  plant  a shamrock  on  the  lowly  grave  of  his 
faithful  follower-^my  humble  comrades  of  the  “ rank  and  file.” 

Had  the  timé  and  space  at  my  disposal  been  sufficient  to  od  justice 
to  the  subject,  the  first  place  on  this  affectionate  record  should  be 
devoted  to  the  man  who  was  not  only  foremost  in  combining  his 
brother-exiles  for  the  all-absorbing  object  of  his  life,  and,  by  far, 
the  wisest,  ablest,  most  persistent  and  self-sacrificing  of  them  all, 
but  who  was  also  my  own  most  honoured  and  best-beloved  friend. 

But  the  name  of  the  great  “ Founder  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood’’ 
needs  no  eulogy  of  mine.  John  O’Mahoney’s  life  constitutes  an  epoch 
in  his  country’s  history.  To  the  Irish  in  America  he  was  what  Tone 
was  to  those  at  home.  His  labours  were  appreciated  ere  his  corpse 
was  cold.  “ The  Twin-Nations  of  the  Gael  ” combined  in  rendering 
such  homage  to  hh  worth  as  never  before  was  accorded  to  one  of  their 
race.  His  fame  is,  with  them,  as  imperishable  as  his  native  Galty- 
more.  His  memory  as  green  as  the  “ Golden  Vale  of  Femhenn  !” 

For  the  present,  therefore,  I shall  only  pay  his  memory  the  tribute 
of  a friend’s  grief  for  his  loss.  The  annexed  lines  give  faithful  ex- 
pression to  my  feelings  at  the  time  when  the  news  of  his  death 
evoked  the  prayers  and  tears  of  all  who  loved  the  land  that  bore  him. 
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A Caoine  for  John  O’Mahony. 

(Died  February  6th,  1877.) 


Bv  Michael  Cavanagh. 


You’re  gone  to  rest  from  your  toils,  a chara ! 

Away  from  a world  of  suffering  sorrow ; 

The  oiily  comfort  that  we  can  borrow, — 

You’ll  wake  to  a blissful,  eternal  to-morrow. 

Btana  cht  De  Leat  ! (i) 

In  glory  waking,  your  soul  upspringing, 

10  Mary’s  footstool  its  bright  course  winging. 

Beholds  with  pity,  our  heart-strings  wringing — 

Like  iVy  tendrils  round  felled  oak  clinging. 

A Mhuire 's  Truagh  ! (2) 

Yet,  in  its  swift  flight,  whenj)assing  over 
Your  mother  Eiri,  ’twill  fondly  hover — 

And  shed  a halo  of  light  above  her — 

’Twixt  earth  and  heaven  to  show  you  love  her. 

Do  ghrddh  geal ! (3) 

In  life,  your  soul  into  her  you  breathed ; 

A vernal  crown  for  her  brow  you  wreathed. 

You’ll  meet  her  now,  John,  with  sword  still  sheathed, 

The  “ cross  and  crown  ” you’ve  to  us  bequeathed. 

Cobhair  De  Chugainn  ! (4) 

Oh,  you  were  no  temporising  “ pleader,”  « 

Swayed  by  all  breezes  like  sapling  cedar ; 

In  purpose  firm  as  staunch  “ Ben-Hedar  ; ” 

True  type  of  the  olden  Fenian  leader  ! 

Le  ceill  a's  Neart  ! (5) 

The  purest  blood  of  the  race  of  Heber 
Flowed  through  your  heart,  yet  to  all  who’d  labour 
For  “ Holy  Ireland,”  with  pen  or  sabre. 

You  were  kindly  free  as  a “ next  door  neighbour.” 

Ar  m Brathair  ! (6) 

You  told  her  sons  the  true  way  to  right  her — 

“ Don’t  sue  the  tyrant ! Prepare  to  fight  her  !” 

Our  souls  are  dark,  but  your  fame  grows  brighter — 

That  makes  grief’s  load  on  my  heart  weigh  lighter. 

Ma'sTromE/  (7) 

’Mong  tall  Tipperary  men  you  were  peerless. 

For  feats  of  manhood  and  courage  fearless ; 

Their  silent  firesides,  to-night,  are  cheerless. 

While  grief  intensest  has  left  me  tearless — 

Mairg  do'm  'sa  ! (8) 

Those  weary  weeks  you  were  slowly  dying. 

Found  me,  far  off,  on  a sick-bed  lying ; 

The  tears  then  shed  were  their  fountains  drying, 

I can’t  weep  now,  John,  though  sorely  trying. 

Faraoir  geur  ! (9) 

Among  your  band  of  devoted  brothers. 

You  loved  me  dearest  of  all  the  others — 

With  love  as  fond  as  my  own  fond  mother’s — 

No  wonder  sorrow  all  feeling  smothers ! 

Mo  Chairdios — Criost  ! « (10) 

Long  years  for  Eiri  we  worked  together — 

My  hope — to  stand  on  her  purple  heather. 

And  see,  through  sunshine  or  stormy  weather. 

Above  me  waving  your  chieftain’s  feather — 

0 Meirge  na-h  Eireann  ! (ii) 

Ah  ! who  but  me  knew  your  constant  trial. 

The  draughts  you  quaffed  from  the  “bitter  vial?” 

What  martyr-hero  since  glorious  Niall 
Evinced  for  Eiri  such  self-denial? 

Mhic-Alla  I (12) 


Now,  having  lost  you,  the  love  she  bore  you 
Shines  out,  at  last,  in  this  scene  before  you — 

Her  tears  of  anguish  arc  streaming  for  you. 

Being  dead,  her  children  almost  adore  you — 

Os  Ceann  -uo  Chomhra  ! (13) 

The  thoughts  ari'sing  from  retrospection. 

Revealed  in  glances  of  deep  dejection. 

Proclaim,  though  mutely,  the  heart’s  affection. 

No  King  shall  own  till  the  “ Resurrection.” 

Gean  gan  Luach  I (14) 

Had  monarch  ever  such  royal  “ waking?” 

The  war-scarred  heroes  with  grief  are  shaking : 

An  exiled  Nation,  its  farewell  taking. 

Feels  Hope  itself  is  the  “ Cause  ” forsakifig ! 

Och  ! Mo  miar  ! (15) 

And  are  our  hopes  to  be  always  thwarted? 

Ah,  fast  of  late  have  the  death-shafts  darted. 

Ever  smiting  our  greatest-hearted. 

But  now  our  anchor’s  strong  chain  has  parted  ! 

Ta  dr  n-grian  sinte  ! (16) 

The  Gael  in  masses  around  you  swaying. 

Sweep  on  unceasing  their  tribute  paying  ; 

Sweet  Irish  impulses  all  obeying. 

They  kneel  around  you,  John,  weeping,  praying. 

Go  Dia  an-Arda  ! (17) 

They  bring,  to  curtain  your  manly  form. 

The  flags  they  bore  through  the  battle-storm ; 

On  Irish  hills  they  would  round  you  swarm. 

But  the  fire  is  quenched  that  their  hearts  could  warm. 

Is  Mor  an  Truaighe  i ! (18) 

Young  maidens  cover  your  bier  with  flowers. 

And  shamrock-wreaths  gemmed  with  heart-wrung  showers ; 
Their  sobbing  mothers  beseech  the  Powers 
To  waft  your  spirit  to  Eden’s  bowers ! 

Air  Sciathan  Aingeall  (19) 

To  stricken  Eiri  you’ll  soon  be  sailing. 

Ah  ! when  your  flag  at  half-mast  she’s  hailing. 

The  brave  old  heart  that  no  foe  saw  quailing 
Will,  trembling,  echo  the  Bean-sighe’s  wailing. 

Mo  bhrón  I Mo  bhrón  ! (20) 

When  through  her  valleys  your  caoine  is  swelling. 

And  mountains  echo  your  death-bell’s  knellihg. 

From  gentle  eyelids  will  tears  be  welling. 

As  Gaelic  tongues  are  your  praises  telling  ! 

Gradh  Bdn  Eireann  ! (21) 

You’ve  shown  the  seed,  John,  for  others’  reaping  ! 

When  winds  for  years  o’er  your  gravé  are  sweeping. 

They’ll  throng  to  pray  where  our  chieftain’s  sleeping — 
Christ  hold  your  soul  in  His  holy  keeping !” 

Amen,  a Thighearna  ! (22) 

KEY. 

I. — The  blessipg  of  God  with  you  ! 2. — Mar)7 ’tis  pity  ! 3. — Thy 
bright  love  ! 4. — God  help  us  ! 5. — With  wisdom  and  strength. 
6. — Our  Brother!  7.— •Though  heavy  it  is.  8. — Woe  unto  me! 
g, — O,  sharp  sorrow.  10. — My  friend  in  Christ  (gossip).  11. — The 
Standard  of  Ireland.  12. — Echo  answer!  13. — ^Above  your  coffin. 
14. — Priceless  affection.  15. — Alas,  my  woe  ! 16. — Our  sun  is  set ! 
17. — To  God  on  high.  18. — ’Tis  a great  pity.  19. — On  angels’ 
wings!  20. — My  grief!  My  grief!  21. — Ireland’s  fair  love.  22. 
—’■Amen,  O Lord  ! 


[Gaelic  Translation.] 

/ / 

CAOINEADH  AIR  BHAS  SHEAGHAIN  UI 
MHAGHTHAMHNA. 

A d'eug  air  an  t-seiseadh  la  de  mhi  na  Féile  Brighide,  1877. 
Aisdrighthe  ó Shaes-Bheurla  Mhichil  Ui  Chaomhanaigh. 


air  anois  faoi  shuan  ó do  bhrón,  a chara, 

ir  shiúbhal  <5’n  t-saoghal  'nar  budh  bheag  do  gharadh; 

ÓS  tá’n  sógh  so  againn,  fir  dhilse  d'fharraidh — 
éidh  do  mhusgladh  aoibhinn  6s  ceann  an  tara. 

Beannacht  Dé  loat 
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Le  dusachd  ghlórmair  béidh  d’anam  ag  filleadh 
Chum  cathaoir’  Mhuire  'sa  h-aingeal  gile, 

'Sag  feuchaint  orrainn,  croidhe-fháisgthe  uile, 

Mar  aighnean  casta  air  chrion-dhair  coille. 

A Mhuire  is  truagh  ! 

Acht  in  a shiiibhal  chum  sior-chuain  na  córa, 

Bidheadh  aon  radharc  ar  Eirinn,  do  mháthair  mhórdha, 

Ag  sileadh  sios  uirri  solus  glóire, 

Mar  taisbeant  di  ar  do  ghean  gan  teóra, 

Do  ghrádh  geal ! 

In  do  bheatha  sheinn  tú  a h-abhráin  binne, 

Agus  d'fhoillsigh  dhuinne  a stair  is  sine  ; 

Anois  casfar  leat  i gan  claoidheamh  gan  cruinniughadh, 

An  " chros  ’san  choroin  ” 'said  d’fhág  lú  linne. 

Cabhair  Dé  chugainn ! 

O'  ni  raibh  tú  riamh  in  do  chainteoir  folamh — 

FÓS,  in  aimsir  baoghail  ni  raibh  tusa  balbh  ; 

Ard,  uasal,  eagnach,  agus  fior  i n-dealbh, 

Budh  sómpla  beacht  thd  de  shliocht  na  n-ollamh. 

I gcéill  a’s  neart. 

In  do  chroidhe,  a Sheaghain,  rith  an  fhuil  budh  ghloine, 
Fos,  budh  bhráthair  dil  duit  gach  uile  dhuine 
(Gan  ceist  ar  chreideamn,  ’s  gan  ceist  ar  shloinne) 

Do  ghrádhuigh  Eire  ar  gach  taoibh  na  Boinne. 

Ar  m-bráthair  ! 

Le  n-a  macaibh  bhidtheá  go  sior  ag  cánadh ; 

" Má’s  mian  libh  saoirse,  troididh  go  dána  !” 

Gidh  gur  dubh  ár  n-dán  tá  do  chlú  níos  láine. 

’S  deunann  sin  an  croidhe  in  mo  chliabh  níos  sláine. 

Má’s  trom  é ! 

Meas^  fear  árd  do  chondae  ní  raibh  aon  chomh  measta 
I m-beartaibh  treuna  ’s  a g-cleasaibh  gasta ; 

Tá  a d-teaghlaighe  uaigneach’  anocht  neamh-lasta, 

’S  fágann  geire  bróin  mé  gan  déoraibh  feasda. 

Is  mairg  dam-sa ! 

Ar  feadh  na  seachtmhain  ’nár  luigh  tú  breoite, 

Bhí  mé  féin  leaba  go  dona,  claoidhte  ; 

D’fhág  mór  chrádh  an  tráth’  sin  mo  shdil  gan  deora — 

Och,  a Sheághain,  a Sheaghain,  ní  mar  súd  budh  choir  é. 

Faraoir  geur ! 

Ameasg  na  d-treun-fhear  d'ár  ghoir  tú  brathair, 

Budh  dílse  leat  mé  ’ná  aon  i láthair  ; 

Fuaras  uait  a g-cómhnuidhe  caomh-chdmhairle  athar, 

Agus  gradh  chomh  dilis  le  grádh  mo  mháthar. 

Mo  chairdeas  Criosd  ! 

Ar  son  Eireann  sheasmar  go  buan  le  chéile, 

Mo  dhothchas  : áit  mhaith  ar  mhágh  no  tuille — 

A namhaid  nimhneach  faoi  neart  mo  bhuille, 

’Gus  do  chleite  taoisigh  ós  ár  g-ceann  go  h-uile. 

Meirge  na  h-Eireann 
A ! cia  acht  mise  fuair  fios  do  bheatha  ? 

Budh  bheag  a sólas,  budh  throm  a sgatha  ; 

Cia'd  laoch  mar  thusa  ó Niall,  righ  catha, 

Do  bhronn  ar  Eirinn  iomlán  a ratha  ? 

Freagairf  a Mhic  Alia  ! 
Tá  tú  marbh  anois  ’gus  tá  d'ainm  ráidhte 
Faoi  onóir  mhóir  le  do  mhathair  chraidhte; 

Le  n-a  dedraibh  teith'  tá  do  chórp  fuar  báidhte  ; 

Oir  le  cumha  ghéir  tá  a sean-chroidhe  saidhte 

'Os  ceann  do  chomhra ! 
Tá  cuimhne  na  n-iodhbairt  do  righnis  dúinne 
Ag  labhairt  anois  in  ár  g-criodhthibh  ciuine  ; 

’S  ag  musgailt  grádh  tá  ceud  uair  níos  buaine 
’Na  'n  grádh  dob-fhéidir  le  righ  fhághail  uainne. 

Gean  gan  luach ! 

Samhail  do  thdrraidh  do  righ  níor  tugadh — 

Go  fliuch  tá  leicne  na  sean-fhear  cogaidh — 

Tá  mor-chine  deóraidh  anocht  ag  glacadh 
A g-cead'  ó’n  d-treóruidhe  dob’  fheárr  bhí  aca. 

Och,  mo  nuair ! 

O,  an  m-beidh  ár  n-dothchais  go  deó  neimh-líonta  ? 

Go  mall  is  minic  ’s  is  geur  ár  b'-pianta, 

Oir  le  gaethibh  báis  ta  treun-chroidhthe  criónta, 

Acht  anocht  'san  g-cdmhra  tá’n  taoiseach  sinte. 

Tá  ár  n-grian  muchta  ! 

Le  do  thaoibh  anocht  tá  na  Gaodhail  ag  fanacht — 

Tá  na  sluaighte  móra  ag  teacht 's  ag  imtheacht — 

Tá  na  fir  ná’r  bh-féidir  ariamh  “do  cheannacht," 

In  do  chomhair,  a Sheaghain,  ag  iarraidh  beannacht 

O Dhia  ar  árd  ! 


Ata  led  mar  chúmhdach  dod’  chorp  a choidhche, 

An  mheirge  sgaoil  siad  ar  uchd  na  gaoithe  ; 

Ar  shléibhtibh  Eireann  bhéidheadh  na  milte  fuithe, 

Acht  ta’n  teine  muchta  a théigh  a g-croidhthe. 

Is  mor  an  truagh  ! 

Le  fleasgaibh  bláth  agus  seamróg  sniomhtha 
Tá  do  chomhra  gleusta  le  maighdinibh  caoimhe  ; 

Téigheann  guidhe  a máithreach  chum  Mhuire  Naomhtha 
Go  m-beidh  d'ainm  dhil  ins  an  bh-Flaitheas  sgriobhtha 

Ameasg  na  n-aingeal. 

Beidhir  gan  mhoill  ag  seoladh  chum  Eireann  claoidhte 
A ! nuair  feicfear  do  bhrat  ar  an  leath-chrann  seidhte 
Beidh  an  sean-chroidhe  treun  ná’r  chaith  riamh  " bán-chleite  " 
Ag  freagradh  caointe  na  bean-sighe  caithte. 

Mo  bhróin  ! Mo  bhrdin ! 
A’s  mar  bhéidheas  an  gul  sin  dul  trid  a cluana’, 

’Gus  na  cnoic  ag  fuaimnigh  a caointe  dhiiinne, 

In  gach  siiil  is  ceannsa  beidh  caomh-dheor  ag  suanadh, 

Nuair  i n-Gaeldhilig  molfar  an  fear  budh  bhuaine. 

Grádh  ban  Eireann  ! 

Béidh  an  siol  do  chuir  tú  ’ga  bhuaint  níos  moille — 

Nuair  ta'n  ghaoth  ag  osnadh  os  ceann  do  chille, 

Béidh  gach  croidhe  ag  guMh  mar  tá  deor  ’ga  sileadh — 

“ A Chriosd  gabh  anam  fior-bhlath’  na  Mileadh  !’’ 

Amen,  a Thighearna  ! 


Prize  Competitions. 


COMPETITION  NO.  1. 

Mr.  Thomas  Concannon,  of  Mexico,  has  entrusted  us  with  for 
a prize  competition,  and  another  friend  in  the  United  States,  who 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous,  has  generously  subscribed  the  same 
sum.  Both  these  gentlemen  wish  us  to  apply  tire  money  towards 
helping*  our  own  circulation.  We  have,  however,  decided  to  devote 
Mr.  Concannon’s  prize  to  a Gaelic  competition.  The  new  news- 
paper, “ Fainne  An  Lae,”  and  the  “ Oireachteas”  competitions  will 
do  enough  in  the  direction  of  waking  up  literary  activity.  Our  prize 
of  I will  be  given  for  the  best  recitation  of  the  Gaelic  .poem  pub- 
lished in  this  number  of  the  paper,  which  is  translated  freely  from 
Michael  Cavanagli’s  splendid  Lament  for  John  O’Mahony.  A se- 
cond prize  will  be  given  of  Mr.  O’Neill  Russell’s  Beauties  of  Ire- 
land, along  with  his  work  on  the  Irish  language.  We  will  put  all 
arrangements  for  the  competition  in  the  hands  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  Gaelic  League  branches  in  Cork,  or  such  person  as  they  may 
recommend.  We  send  this  prize  among  the  Cork  Gaelic  workers, 
as  they  are  in  touch  with  a considerable  Irish-speaking  population, 
amongst  whom  the  prize-winner  and  other  efficient  competitors  can 
make  this  fine  poem  known. 

COMPETITION  NO.  II. 

Handsome  book  prizes  wdll  be  awarded  to  those  who  send  us  the 
largest  number  of  subscribers’  names  and  subscriptions,  beginning 
December  or  January,  for  the  incoming  year.  The  lists  must  be 
■with  us  before  January  25  th,  and  can  be  sent  us  if  necessary  in 
more  than  one  instalment.  First  prize,  book,  or  books,  value  los.  ; 
second  and  third  prizes,  value  5s.  ; fourth  and  fifth,  if  over  ten 
whole  year  subscribers,  bound  volumes  of  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht  ” 
for  ’g^,  two  half-yearly  subscriptions  to  be  counted  in  the  award 
as  one  annual. 


From  our  office  w-e  ran  despatch  to  friends  abroad  any  of  the  ’98 
badges  and  jewellery  advertised  on  our  cover,  and  can  recommend 
them  as  thoroughly  artistic  and  most  suitable  as  gifts  for  the  New 
Year  ’98.  Several  orders  from  America  have  come  in  for  the  ’98 
calendar  published  by  Miss  M’Kay. 

We  have  to  apologise  for  delaying  the  publication  of  many  valued 
contributions  and  for  non-insertion  of  notes  and  reports  sent  us. 
Our  January  number  will  contain  a brilliant  article,  “ The  First 
Fenians,”  by  R.  J.  Kelly,  B.L.,  and  articles  on  “’98  in  Cork  and 
Tipperary.” 

BLACKTHORN  BLOSSOMS. 

IRISH  VERSES,  by  Thomas  E.  Mayne. 

In  Paper  Cover,  1/6 , Cloth,  Olive,  Gilt  Design,  3/6  for  2/6  nett. 

There  is  a freshness  and  simplicity  about  these  Verses  which 
will  attract  many  people. — Westminster  Review. 

A charming  and  hopeful  little  volume  of  verses.  . . . The 

scenery  is  vividly  painted. — To-day. 

To  be  had  from  Dublin  or  Belfast  Booksellers,  or  “ The  Shan 
Van  Vocht”  Office. 
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At  the  Bocht  of  the  Ballach. 


Vll.— THE  VAC.ABONE. 


T was  one  of  those  anomalous  circumstances  that  cease 
to  surprise  people  with  a wide  range  of  worldly  know- 
ledge and  experience  that  Toal  a-Gallagher  the  staid 
and  solemn  scripturian  and  moralist  should  have  reared 
such  a bad  son  as  The  Vagabone — or  that  Shusy  the  cen- 
sorious should  have  fostered  and  turned  loose  upon  an  inno- 
cent world  a conscienceless  rascal  of  his  sort.  How  vile  the 
heart  of  him  must  have  been,  and  into  what  paths  of  wicked- 
ness the  big  black  bare  feet  of  him  must  have  wandered, 
one  may  guess  for  oneself,  when  I state  that  it  was  his  very 
own  mother  who  dubbed  him  with  the  disreputable  title  by 
which  he  came  to  be  best  known  and  styled  at  the  Bocht 
and  fora  long  distance  round  about,  to  wit.  The  Vagabone! 

The  earliest  sign  of  that  crookedness  of  nature  which  was 
his  lot  was  evinced  by  his  utter  disregard  of  those  ghostly 
terrors  that  kept  the  hearts  of  the  youngsters  at  the  Bocht 
in  a state  of  wholesome  dread ; and,  though  he  couldn’t 
help  acknowledging  the  plentiful  existence  of  fairies,  he  ex- 
hibited a state  of  indifference  regarding  their  claims  and 
their  rights  that  boded  no  good  end  for  him.  The  only 
qualities  he  was  notable  for  were  those  that  usually  mark 
the  early  career  of  young  criminals.  Thus  while  the  Masther 
could  neither  coax  nor  drive  the  A-B-C’s  into  his 'head,  and 
even  his  rtother  found  it  a toilsome  task  to  teach  him  say 
a Pattheranavvy,  there  wasn’t  a tune  was  ever  in  a piper’s 
bag  that  after  once  hearing  young  Toal  couldn’t  whistle  with 
a charm  and  precision  that  made  the  very  thrushes  in  his 
own  garden  hush  their  commonplace  notes,  and  stretching 
their  necks  turn  to  his  music  now  one  side  and  then  the 
other  of  their  bent  heads,  and  made  the  Bocca  Fadh  give 
expression  to  the  opinion  half-formed  in  many  minds  that 
a youth  to  whom  the  vanities  of  this  world  came  so  naturally 
could  not  have  God’s  grace  about  him — “ The  scoundhrel !” 
— these  were  the  long  fellow’s  word — “ The  scoundhrel ! if 
the  Lord  in  His  infinitable  goodness  hasn’t  sayed  itf  the 
hemp’s  growin’  for  him.”  He  could  sing,  too,  with  a style 
and  a charm — an  evil  one,  of  course — that  tempted  even 
good  and  pious  and  prayerful  people  to  pause  and  listen ; 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  there  wasn’t  a roystering,  devil- 
me-care  stave  of  a song  floating  around  the  country  that  he 
hadn’t  appropriated.  For  want  of  a tin-whistle  and 
other  elaborate  instruments  that  were  sternly  i^nd  very  pro- 
perly) denied  him.  The  Vagabone  could  perfom  all  ima- 
ginable airs  on  an  ivy  leaf  placed  to  his  lips  in  a manner 
that  was  astonishing,  and  might  have  been  commendable  if 
he  were  not  so  graceless.  Then  he  had  acquired  the  vile 
art  of  perpetrating  all  descriptions  of  ear-piercing  whistle- 


calls,  and  queer  bird-calls,  and  awful  animal-screams 
though,  to  do  him  justice,  he  seklom  outraged  tire  nay- 
bours’  ears  and  feelings  with  these  hideous  things  except 
on  occasions  when,  finding  himself  for  some  reason  or  other 
treated  with  special  detestation,  he  gave  him.self  up  to  the 
unrestrained  enjoyment  of  an  outlaw’s  privileges.  In  accor- 
dance, too,  with  the  Bocca  Fadh’s  oft-quoted  aphorism  that 
“ Satin  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  ban’s  to  do,”  The 
Vagabone  was  great  at  mechanical  invention  and  construc- 
tion; his  chief  delight  in  his  quieter  moods  being  to  erect 
turban  wheels  in  the  river,  and  set  very  queer,  but  very  use- 
less, little  toy-mills  (of  his  own  make)  going.  Though  he 
always  had  around  him  the  innocent  youth  of  the  Bocht,  he 
never  allowed  them  to  assist  with  their  clumsy  hands  at  the 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  only  permitted  them  to  look 
on  and  wonder.  Like  many  other  great  and  bad  men  of 
whom  we  have  heard,  this  incipient  criminal  liked  to  have 
an  appreciative  following,  even  though  he  looked  down  on 
their,  to  him,  prosaic  propriety  of  conduct  with  contempt. 
And  though  the  youth  of  the  Bocht  got  many  an  angr>'  ma- 
ternal warning  against  keeping  the  company  of  The  Vaga- 
bone, and  many  a sad  and  sore  chastisement  for  disobeying, 
he  had  only  to  come  upon  the  road  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  any  reasonable  hour  of  the  night,  and  give  one  of  his 
racally  calls,  and  in  half  a minute’s  time  a band  of  innocent 
ones,  seeming  to  spring  up  as  mysteriously  as  Rodherick 
Dhu’s  Kernes,  were  around  him,  some  of  them  in  all  pro- 
bability rubbing  or  scratching  soothingly  what  part  of  their 
persons  an  outraged  mother  had  recently  been  impressing 
her  sternest  lesson  upon — but  all,  in  breathless  expectancy, 
looking  up  to  young  Toal,  craving  to  know  what  new  pro- 
position he  had  to  make  or  what  new  venture  to  dare. 

Time  and  again  had  indignant  citizens,  fuming  over  some 
new  depredation  committed  by  “ that  devil’s  imp,”  as  in 
their  wrath  they  described  him,  waited  upon  Toal  and  Shusy 
to  deliver  themselves  of  their  pent-up  rage,  regarding  the 
graceless  heir  of  the  house  of  Gallagher,  and  time  and  again 
did  Toal  play  his  belt  and  Shusy  her  besom  in  vigorous  ex- 
postulation on  the  bounding  and  wriggling  frame  of  the 
notorious  one.  “ Ho-o-o ! ye  Vagabone !”  Shusy  would  say. 
And  Toal  “ Ho-o-o ! ye  utorious  Vagabone !”  “ While 

there’s  a blade  in  the  bisom,”  Shusy  would  say,  “ I’ll  give  it 
to  ye.”  “ While  there’s  a whack  in  the  belt,  boyo.  I’ll  lay- 
on  ye,”  Toal  would  add.  But  it  was  all  vain ; for  the  bad- 
ness that  seemed  inborn  with  the  Vagabone  could  easily 
outstay  both  the  besom  and  the  belt,  and  be  as  vigorous  as 
ever. 

The  Widow’s  Pat,  who  wasn’t  given  to  speaking  ill  of  any- 
one, shook  his  head  dolefully  over  thoughts  of  The  Vaga- 
bone, and  how  he  was  likely  to  turn  out.  “ May  the  Lord 
forgive  me  for  sayin’  it — ^but  I’m  afeerd.  I’m  afeerd  there’s 
nothin’  good  afore  that  gospon.”  What  particularly  forced 
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upon  his  mental  eye  the  sad  picture  of  the  boy’s  future  was 
a lamentable  trick  he  once  played  upon  Pat.  On  a certain 
winter  the  Widow’s  Pat  had  made  his  cabin  the  rendezvous 
for  the  card-players — when  they  had  been  contumeliously 
denied  entrance  everywhere  else  Pat  had  opened  to  them 
him  hospitable  door — for  in  estimating  the  sinfulness  of 
card-playing  Pat  disagreeing  with  the  general  theological 
view  of  the  Bocht,  held  that  card-playing  was  yer  se  a com- 
paratively innocent  game,  and  that  only  the  introduction  of 
cheating  rendered  it  harmful.  It  is  proper  to  mention, 
though,  that  Pat,  having  almost  a mania  for  card-pla.ying, 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  wholly  unbiassed  in  arriving  at 
this  decision.  Anyhow,  when  scouted  and  flouted  else- 
where Widow’s  Pat  had  taken-  to  his  arms  all  that  band  who, 
as  inveterate  card-players,  were  looked  at  askance  in  our 
little  world.  In  Pat’s  little  box  of  a ca-bin  they  were  as  com- 
fortable as  the  uneasy  conscience,  which  must  be  the  por- 
tion of  all  such  outcasts,  would  permit  them,  and  with  a 
guilty  delight  were  hugging  themselves  at  the  prospect  of 
a whole  enjoyable  winter.  On  the  first  night  of  their  in- 
stallation here  Pat  had,  after  a manner,  acquitted  himself  of 
a sermon  on  the  unspeakable  enormity  of  cheating  at  cards, 
especially  when,  as  with  them-  was  always  the  case,  there 
were  halfpence  staked.  He  quoted  well-known  instances  of 
the  dreadful  fate  that  had  ere  now  overtaken  bad  men  who 
had  done  so ; and  held  over  their  heads  the  threat 
of  casting  them  out  upon  the  mercies  of  the  uncharitable 
world,  from^  which  he  had  just  taken  them,  if  he  found  sigp 
of  any  of  the  company  lapsing  from  the  slippery  path  of  vir- 
tue. The  sermon  had  had  good  effect,  for  during  the  first 
week  even  a suspicion  of  fault  could  not  be  levelled  at  the 
most  hardened  of  the  sinners  there  assembled.  But  they 
were  human,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for,  first  the  suspicions,  and  then  the 
heated  arguments  that  began  to  crop  up  the  second  week. 
Pat,  ever  sparing  of  words  on  such  occasions,  did  not  say 
much,  but  held  his  feelings  dammed  up;  and  though,  of 
course,  terrified  beyond  expression,  he  wasn’t  too  utterly  sur- 
prised, when  on  the  night  of  Old  Hallowday,  the  Devil,  with 
cloven  hoofs,  horne^I  head,  eyes  that  flashed  fire,  and  an 
atmosphere  of  sulphur  and  brimstone,  came,  unannounced, 
by  the  way  of  the  chimney.  Just  at  the  moment  an  argu- 
ment about  a purloined  ha’penny  was  raging  between  two 
with  the  shadiest  reputations  in  the  house,  and  as  one  of 
them  had  sworn,  “ May  the  Divil  take  me,  body  an’  bones, 
if  yer  ha’penny’s  on  me !”  Of  course,  the  foresworn  knave 
didn’t  wait  to  allow  the  Individual  in  question  to  do  the 
duty  for  which  he  had  been  invoked ; but  joined  all  the 
others  in  one  awful  yell,  and  one  spring  for  the  door,  out  of 
which  the  entire  company  burst,  and  carried  consternation 
over  the  whole  country-side.  Before  morning  many  cir- 
cumstantial accounts  of  the  horrible  occurrence  were  winged 


over  the  parish,  the  most  flesh-creeping  details  being  re- 
cited. But  most  of  the  eye-witnesses  were  unanimous  in 
asseverating  that  when,  at  the  first  spring  they  had  tripped 
up  on  stools  and  pots,  and  on  the  floor  lay  in  one  struggling 
mass  of  mingled  heads  and  heels,  the  Devil  had  jumped  on 
top  and  got  hold  of  the  foresworn,  fellow  by  the  collar ; who 
— evidently  having  some  poor  body’s  prayer  about  him — 
miraculously  managed  to  shake  himself  free  of  the  hold  and 
escape  with  the  rest.  It  was  said  that  the  track  of  the  hand 
was  burnt  into  the  collar — but,  of  course,  the  fellow  denied 
this  latter  stoutly,  and,  wisely  enough,  refused  to  produce 
the  coat. 

The  Wido'w’s  Pat  naturally  refused  even  to  enter  the  door 
of  the  accursed  cottage  next  day.  And  w'ljfit  the  party  most 
concerned  feared  to  do,  none  else  was  foolhardy  enough  i.o 
attempt.  All  who  ventured  within  two  fields’  distance  of 
it  acknowledged  that  the  brimstone  smell  was  suffocating, 
and  coughed  and  spat  much  to  get  it  out  of  their  mouth 
and  throat  after  making  the  daring  venture.  And  a pro- 
found sensation  was  created  when  The  Vagabone,  arriving 
on  the  scene  whistling,  volunteered  to  go,  and  actually  stole 
up  on  tiptoe  to  the  house,  and  taking  a hurried  glance  in  of 
the  window  made  many  urgent  dumb  signs  to  the  far-off  on- 
lookers to  come ; but  not  being  obeyed,  came  back  and 
wanted  volunteers  to  go  with  him,  taking  some  ropes,  and 
bind  the  Devil  hand  and  foot  where  he  lay  sleeping — so  The 
Vagabone  said — before  the  fire,  evidently  after  enjoying  a 
small  meal,  for  the  head  and  claws  of  Pats  black  cat,  and 
the  wings  and  beak  of  his  parrot  (Pat’s  grief  was  here  un- 
mistakable) were  scattered  by  his  side.  Instead  of  volun- 
teering on  such  a highly  forlorn  hope,  those  to  whom-  The 
Vagabone  so  earnestly  appealed  thought  it  time  to  betake 
themselves  to  their  hbmes,  which  they  did  with  beating 
hearts. 

Before  night  it  got  about,  the  secret  being  divulged  by 
some  of  the  innocent  ones  whom  The  Vagabone  sought  to 
lead  into  the  bye-ways  of  unrighteousness,  that  young  Toal 
had  got  his  father’s  goat,  and  assisted  it  on  to  Pat’s  low 
roof,  from  whence  by  a cord  round  its  horns  he  had  intro- 
duced it  to  the  card-players.  On  this  discovery  The  Vaga- 
bone fled  the  country,  for  a hue  and  cry  instituted  by  his 
much-distressed  father  and  mothei',  and  taken  up  by  an 
outraged  community  that,  by  some  system  of  logic,  con- 
sidered itself  robbed  by  him  of  a rich  sensation,  was  sounded 
over  the  parish,  till  which  again  subsided  he  remained,  self- 
expatriated,  in  the  house  of  a maternal  uncle  in  Boylagh. 

Donal  a-Thurisk  regarded  The  Vagabone  with  malice — 
and  not  altogether  without  cause ; for  Donal  had  a little 
white-headed  son,  Neil,  who — following  the  law  of  inherited 
contrarieties  that  seemed  to  prevail  with  us — was  very  far 
from  shoAving  promise  of  the  keen-wittedness  which  distin- 
guished the  caustic  fiddler  himself,  and  The  Vagabone  had 
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on  various  occa-sions  shown  a proneness  to  play  upon  Neil  s 
simplidty.  At  a time  when  young  I'oal  suddenly  ambitioned 
learning  the  fiddle  he  had,  under  threat  of  putting  an  ass’s 
head  on  Neil  if  he  refused,  got  that  youth  to  steal  for  him 
his  father’s  instrument.  And,  when  Donal  missed  the  in- 
strument, neither  threats  nor  cajolery  could  elicit  from  the 
terrified  Neil  what  had  become  of  it,  for  young  Toal  took 
good  care  to  jog  his  memory  with  the  long-eared  fate  he  held 
suspended  over  him.  However,  there  soon  got  afloat  a 
story  of  fairies  revelling  to  entrancing  music  under  the  skiog 
bush  on  the  Long  Alt,  far  away  from  human  habitation ; 
which,  when  Donal  a-Thurisk  heard,  he  quickly  made  it  his 
business  to  go  to  investigate.  These  fairies,  when  he  got 
close  enough  to  observe,  he  saw  to  be  rather  a ragged  host, 
bare-headed,  and  with  dirty  bare  legs  and  feet ; they  waited 
not,  either,  when  they  saw  him,  but  scampered  off  for  their 
lives  over  the  moors  with  their  late  musician  (who'  had  hung 
his  instrument  on  the  skiog  before  he  dashed  away)  taking 
an  easy  lead.  The  fiddle,  Donal  found,  was  not  really 
much  the  worse;  yet  he  made  a great  to-do  about  the 
scoundrelism  (as  he  phrased  it)  of  their  Vagabone  before 
Toal  and  Shusy  Gallagher  in  their  house  that  evening,  with 
the  result  fhat  at  an  early  bedtime  there  was  such  a plying  of 
belt  and  besom,  and  such  a skipping  and  yelling  under  their 
roof  that  a stranger  would  have  fancied  there  was  something 
unusual  occurring. 

But  it  was  only  on  the  second  day  after,  The  Vagabone 
was  “at  it,”  to  the  disturbance  of  Donal’s  domestic  felicity, 
once  more.  Little  Neil,  the  paisdin  fion,  had — rare  event 
— got  a penny.  For  Father  Dan  having,  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  rated  roundly  against  fiddlers  and  dances,  and  threa- 
tened all  who  patronised  them  w'ith  the  terrors  of  his  good 
knobby  blackthorn  staff,  was  seized  with  some  sort  of  fleshly 
weakness  after,  and  on  his  travels,  meeting  bare-headed, 
bare-legged,  tattered  Neil  burrowing  about  the  ditches,  pre- 
sented him  with  a penny,  and  told  him  to  go  to  Mrs.  Laf- 
ferty  and  buy  up  all  her  sweets — an  advice  which  Neil,  with 
a rejoicing  heart,  was  hastening  to*  act  upon,  when  he  en- 
countered young  Toal.  Toal,  learning  what  he  was  about, 
abused  him  for  his  foolishness.  I’ll  tell  yez  what,”  for 
there  was  quite  a small  crowd  of  the  youngsters  of  the  Bocht 
now  collected — “ I’ll  tell  yez  what,”  Toal  said,  “ Misses  Laf- 
ferty  ’ll  only  give  ye  six  sweets  an’  a piece  of  a broken  wan 
for  a penny — an’  why  the  norra  mayn’t  we  as  well  make  four 
more  pennies  out  of  it,  an’  Neil  ’ill  then  be  able  to  divide 
on  the  whole  crew  of  us?”  Certainly,  a consummation  very 
much  to  be  desired,  but  neither  Neil  nor  any  of  the  others 
knew  the  secret  of  coining.  “How  can  we  do  it?”  Neil 
eagerly  asked.  “ Why,  av  course,  we’re  to  make  a nice  little 
nest  for  it,  an’  put  it  in  it,  snug  an’  warm,  an’  in  the  mornin’ 
there’ll  be  four  other  young  pennies  in  it.”  A magnificent 
idea,  at  which  all  jumped  with  delight.  The  Vagabone  led 


the  way  into  Donal’s  garden— for  Neil  wi.shed  the  hatching 
to  be  done  on  the  patrimonial  estate — where,  willing  haruls 
fetching  moss  and  grass  and  hay,  a very  neat  nest  was  con- 
trived by  Toal,  and  the  penny  laid  safely  in  it.  But  lo, 
when  next  morning,  Neil  and  an  expectant  band  of  com- 
panions sought  the  nest,  it  was  empty ! 

They  brought  the  sad  news  to  ’Ihe  Vagabone,  seeking  an 
explanation.  “ Begob,”  said  he,  “ye  didn’t  go  to  the  nest 
soon  enough,  an’  they’ve  flew  away.”  Neil’s  heart  was 
grieved  indeed,  for  the  big  tears  began  to  roll.  Young  Toal 
saw  this.  “ I’ll  tell  ye,”  said  he  after  a moment, 

“ I have  a sprig  set  in  our  garden  to  catch  gooldies 
(goldfinches),  an’  if  yez  houl’  on  there  I’ll  run  till  1 see  is 
there  anything  on  it — maybe  it’s  what  wan  o’  the  young  pen- 
nies got  caught.”  And  in  a trice  he  was  gone,  and  came  back 
whooping.  “ Glory  be  to  goodness,  if  it  isn’t  the  oul’  wan 
herself  I’ve  caught!  Now,  Neil,  of  coorse  she’s  mine  be 
right,  but  I’ll  go  shares  in  her  with  ye.”  So  off  to  Mrs. 
Lafferty’s  they  trotted,  and  Toal  divided  with  the  extrava- 
gant generosity  of  a millionaire. 

“ He’s  a bad  fowl,”  was  the  Bummadieris  pronouncement 
upon  The  Vagabone.  “ An’  if  the  Lord  hasn’t  sayed  it,  the 
father  an’  mother  reared  him  ’ill  cry  salt  tears  for  him  yit.” 
The  bitter  expressions  were  sorely  wrung  from  of  the  Bum- 
madier,  certainly.  Young  Toal,  from  listening  to  the  Bum- 
madier’s  tales  of  warfare  and  soldier-life,  was  smitten  with 
the  ambition  of  being  commander  of  an  army.  So  he  or- 
ganised the  youth  of  the  Bocht  into  a regiment  which  he 
styled  The  Hungry  Army,  decorated  them,  in  the  summer 
months  with  flowers  and  marsh-mallows,  and  in  the  winter 
with  shavings  purloined  from  Peter  Haraghey’s  carpenter- 
shop,  and  improvised  for  them  a flag  out  of  an  old  ’kerchief 
of  his  mother’s  which  they  got  Peter  to  paint  green.  To 
the  perfecting  of  The  Hungry  Army  in  the  science  of  war- 
fare (as  by  him  conceived),  and  in  military  discipline,  he 
devoted  a great  deal  of  time.  Daily  he  marched  and  coun- 
ter-marched it,  himself  strutting  with  a ludicrous  strut  at  the 
head ; he  had  reviews  and  sham  battles  (with  more  reality 
than  sham  in  them),  courts-martial,  drummings-out  and  exe- 
cutions (at  one  of  which,  again,  Donal’s  Neil  being  the  vic- 
tim he  very  nearly  put  a good  Wake  our  way).  But  The 
Vagabone,  w'axing  vain-glorious  in  the  omnipotence  of  the 
army  he  commanded,  in  a rash  and  unfortunate  moment 
conceived  the  idea  of  storming  Bummadier  Castle  (as  for 
the  occasion  he  styled  the  Bummadier’s  humble  domicile) — 
and  from  #iat  moment  dates  the  downfall  of  The  Hungry 
Army.  It  was  on  a Christmas  Eve ; a heavy  cloak  of  snow 
was  spread  on  the  earth;  the  storming  party  w'ere,  at  nine 
o’clock  at  night,  mustered  in  Toal  a-Gallagher’s  garden  in- 
dustriously moulding  piles  of  ammunition — snowballs,  to 
wit;  scouts  and  spies  were  sent  out,  who  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  doomed  stronghold  was  easily  to  be 
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surprised;  there  was  no  guard,  festivity  reigned  within; 
the  Widow’s  Pat  was  in  one  comer  with  open  mouth  and 
eyes  agaj^e  listening  to  an  absorbing  tale  of  Christmas  ad- 
venture the  Bummadier  from  the  opposite  corner  was  re- 
lating, and  Donal  a-Thurisk  was  doing  the  honours  by  the 
whisky-bottle;  there  was  plenty  of  fun  and  laughter,  and 
Owen  a-Slaivin  had  just  sung  one  of  his  longest  songs  before 
the  Bummadier  had  begun.  At  the  Commander’s  order 
then  the  regiment  piled  the  ammunition  on  their  arms,  and 
filing  on  to  the  road  were,  in  ominous  silence,  formed  in 
military  order  and  marched  against  Bummadier  Castle.  In 
front  of  it  they  halted,  and  were,  still  silently  formed  into 
half-moon  fighting  order,  each  soldier  stacking  his  ammuni- 
tion before  him.  Suddenly  and  sharply  an'd  loudly  The 
Vagabone  gave  his  orders,  “Make  ready!”  “Fire!” — and 
the  storming  began.  The  revellers  within  were  suddenly 
terrified  to  hear  the  door  get  a shock  that  might  be  caused 
by  some  giant  body  coming  precipitately  in  contact  with  it, 
and  which  caused  the  very  rafters  overhead  to  dinnle.  And 
again  and  again  came  the  awful  shock.  The  Bummadier 
leapt  to  it  and  flung  it  open,  and  the  next  moment  he  was 
laid  out  on  the  floor  as  in  a winding-sheet  of  snow,  while  a 
ringing  cheer  of  triumph  went  up  from  the  road,  and  volley 
succeeded  volley,  dealing  destruction  and  consternation 
around  the  fire  among  the  late  carousers.  As  quickly  as 
they  could  they  had  the  door  closed  again,  and  barricaded ; 
but  it  quivered  behind  the  barricades.  When  the  Bumma- 
dier got  to  his  feet  and  got  his  breath,  he  essayed  to  make 
a sortie,  but  was  ignominiously  driven  back,  while  defiant 
shouts  went  up  from  the  besiegers.  Right  heartily  they 
were  enjoying  the  terror  which  they  had  created  in  the  cot- 
tage, and  right  strenuously  did  they  keep  up‘  the  storming. 
But  the  Bummadier  made  a breach  in  the  battlements  be- 
hind ! He  got  himself,  by  wonderful  exertion,  screwed  out 
of  a little  window  in  the  back  of  his  cottage,  and  taking 
the  storming  party  by  surprise,  completely  routed  The  Hun- 
gry Army,  and  pursued  it  over  hedge  and  ditch,  as  pell-mell 
it  fled  frantically  before  the  fuming  enemy.  Though  he 
didn’t  succeed  in  capturing  the  General,  the  Bummadier 
came  up  with  many  of  the  officers,  and  mauled  and  punished 
them  so  severely  that  their  military  enthusiasm  oozed  out  of 
them  on  that  disastrous  night;  and  the  general  body,  too, 
were  so  disheartened  by  the  defeat,  and  so  crippled  by  mis- 
adventures incident  to  the  hasty  retreat,  that  The  Hungry 
Army,  by  mutual  consent,  disbanded,  and  the  Bocht  returned 
thanksgiving  that  a standing  menace  to  its  peace  of  mind 
had  been  effectually  and  finally  wiped  out  by  the  brave  and 
soldierly  action  of  the  Bummadier. 

The  sudden  and  violent  end  so  often,  and  so  fervidly  fore- 
told for  The  Vagabone,  was  his  lot — as  might  well  indeed 
be  expected. 

He  went  to  America.  He  went  into  the  Secession  War 
in  the  sendee  of  the  Southern  States,  and  on  the  ramparts  of 
Fort  Donaldson,  one  night,  the  same  stars  that  used  to^ 
blush  for  his  misdeeds  in  Ireland,  looked  down  with  a whiter 
light  into  the  upturned  pallid  face  and  glassed  ^es  of  The 
Vagabone.  " 

And  the  “ special  mention  for  distinguished  conduct  ” ac- 
corded Sergeant  Gallagher  in  the  General  Orders  read  out 
next  morning  had,  we  will  hope,  been  anticipated  in  the 
other  world,  and  been  scored  against  the  wofully  long  ac- 
count of  less  creditable  special  mentions  which  he  won  ere, 
with  grieving  heart,  he  had  bade  a sad  farewell  to  the 
Bocht.  Mac. 
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Well,  praises  to  God,  Moll,  anyhow  there’s  another  year  gone  to  the 
rest 

An’  we  to  the  fore  still,  hearty  an’  strong,  though  Death  has  taken 
his  pick  o’  the  best ; 

Here  we  are,  the  two  of  us,  Moll,  just  as  we  were  that  first  glad 
year 

Whin  the  days  wint  by  like  a happy  dhrame  an’  the  dreariest  winther 
sky  was  clear. 

'Well,  well,  who’d  think  it  was  forty  year,  forty,  Moll,  sence  the 
night  we  met 

Below  at  Tim  Dwyer’s  of  Lisnamoe ; I can  picture  the  whole  thing 
perfect  yet ; 

I was  half  afeard,  I remimbir  well,  to  ax  a dance  till  your  brother 
Shawn, 

God  rest  his  sowl ! made  me  take  you  up— an  didn’t  we  rouse  the 
Suistin  Ban. 

An’  thin,  though  all  the  years  have  passed,  I mind  me  well  whin 
I’d  wandher  down 

To  chat  a while  with  your  father,  Moll,  or  read  him  the  latest  news 
■ from  town. 

An’  lind  some  way  for  a word  with  you  till,  stair  agus  solus  geal 
buan  mo  chroidhe. 

That  blessed  night  whin  you  whispered  soft  you’d  forfeit  the  world 
an’  all  for  me. 

An’  you  did,  dear,  bravely  an’  thrue  you’ve  stood  with  nivir  a tear 
to  dim  your  eye  ! 

Though,  ever  almost  since  you  were  mine,  there  was  sorrow  an’  sick- 
ness an  throuble  nigh  ; 

Ay,  an’  hunger  too,  Moll,  many  a time,  but  nivir  a fretful  word  you’d 
say, 

The  smile  an’  the  joke  were  always  your’s  to  lighten  an’  cheer  the 
darkest  day. 

Nivir  a tear?  Well,  yes,  there  was — whin  the  childre  grew  an’  began 
to  sail 

One  afther  one  beyanfthe  says  ’till  the  sun  grew  cowld  an’  the  skies 
seemed  pale  ; 

An’  Peggy  got  married  to  Pether  Joyce  an’  Mary  wint  off  to  Dublin 
town. 

An’  Francey,  the  crathur,  was  all  was  left  to  keep  you  from  brakin’ 
entirely  down. 

Oh  ! the  good  God  knows  how  it  cuts  the  heart  to  watch  thim  growin’ 
in  strength  an’  grace. 

Year  after  year;  an’  all  the  while  to  know  they  must  lave  the  dear 
ould  place 

Whin  school  is  done ; an’  what  matther  sure  if  Ireland  held  thim 
whativir  ind— 

Sure  North  or  South  wherivir  they’d  go,  they’d  nivir  I’m  sartin’ 
want  a frind. 

But  to  think  o’  thim  off  beyant  the  says  with  nivir  an  Irish  voice  to 
cheer. 

An’  maybe  hardly  a kindly  word  to  comfort  their  hearts  from  year 
to  year ; 

Lonely  an’  sad,  och  ! Moll  astoir,  no  wondher  the  tears  throng  now 
an’  thin 

Whin  you  think  o’  the  voices  far  away  that  maybe  we’ll  nivir  hear 
agin. 

An’  its  saddenin’  too  whin  you  look  around  an’  think  o’  the  change 
that’s  on  the  land, 

Sence  we  were  young,  I could  count  th’  ould  frinds  that’s  left  on 
the  fingers  ov  a hand. 

It’s  betther,  maybe,  be  lyin’  low  at  paice  with  God  nor  to  live  an’ 
see 

The  cattle  grazin’  upon  the  fields  where  the  hearths  o’  the  neighbours 
used  to  be. 

But  sure  it’s  a comfort  anyhow  that  we’ve  news  each  month  from 
thim  we  love  ^ 

To  tell  us  they’re  keepin-’  well  an’  ^strong,  thanks  be  to  Him  who 
rules  above. 

An’  to  know  that  they’re  thinkin’  sariously  of  shortly  cornin’  across 
the  say 

To  brighten  the  few  short  years  we'll  have  till  we  sleep  with  the 
neighbours  in  Killeigh. 
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So,  Moll,  we’ll  pray  to  the  Lord  to-night  to  bring  us  the  clear  ones 
back  agin. 

We’ll  hardly  know  thim  I’m  doubtin’,  Moll,  they’ll  be  grown  into 
sitch  broad-shouldered  min, 

Pray  to  Him,  too,  that  the  gloom  an’  woe  o’  the  poor  ould  counthry 
may  soon  be  past, 

An’  to  prosper  the  childhre  of  our  race  wherivir  on  earth  their  lot 

FEAR  NA  MUINTIR. 

Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 



IN  THE  NORTH  COUNTRIE. 
The  Return  of  the  O’ Dohertys. 


HEN  the  train  made  its  thrice  a day  stoppage  at  the  little 
railway  station  it  invariably  caused  a flutter  of  excite- 
ment to  run  through  the  village  from  end  to  end.  It 
was  impossible  to  help  this,  for  the  village  grouped  its 
score  or  so  of  houses  right  under  the  railway  bank,  where  a tall  post 
stood  with  extended  wooden  arm  pointing  -towards  the  flight  c' 
narrow  steps,  and  bearing  the  cjuite  unnecessary  inscription,  “ This 
way  to  Carrickmagrath.”  As  a rule  few  people  alighted  there 
except  'I'im  Dolan  the  peddlar,  or  the  police  sergeant,  or  Father 
Dan  at  odd  times  when  a Conference  had  called  him  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town ; yet  the  inhabitants  never  failed  in  their  kindly 
interest  when  the  train  drew  up  slowly  with  a prolonged  hiss  and 
the  blackened  face  of  the  engine-driver  beamed  out  from  his  car  to 
'shout  a hearty  good-morning  or  good-evening  to  the  watchers  gazing 
intently  from  every  doorway. 

It  was  curiosity  of  a livelier  nature  than  usual  that  greeted  three 
young  people  who  stepped  from  the  first-class  carriage  one  bright 
afternoon  towards  the  end  of  May.  A brother  and  two  sisters  evi- 
dently, the  stationmaster  concluded  as  he  pompously  led  them  to 
the  head  of  the  crazy  stairs  and  with  stiffened  fat  forefinger  indicated 
their  course  downward  to  the  cluster  of  whitewashed  cabins. 

“ At  the  first  house  there  with  the  red  geraniums  in  the  window, 
Mrs.  Ned  Kearney  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know,”  he  said 
civilly.  “ At  laste  she’ll  be  able  to  put  you  on  the  track  of  which- 
ever Doherty  you're  lookin’  for,  an’  there’s  a power  of  them  in  these 
parts.  She  has  the  pedigree  of  all  the  families  for  miles  around 
on  her  finger-tips,  and  is  .as  mad  as  the  divil  for  a bit  of  gossip, 
though  maybe,  poor  woman,  she’s  no  worse  in  that  respect  than 
some  of  her  cronies  who  give  her  the  hard  word  now  an’  then.’’ 

“Aw  thanks,”  said  the  young  man,  with  a polite  Yankee  drawl, 
“ thanks.  I guess  she’ll  just  suit.”  \ 

“ Very  kind  of  you,”  murmured  each  young  lady  with  a charming 
smile  and  bow.  The  station-master  stood  gazing  after  them  con- 
templatively until  they  reached  Ned  Kearney’s  door ; then  he  turned 
back  to  discr^s  the  situation  with  his  subordinate. 

“ Well,  I’m  thinkin’,  whoever  they  be,  it’ll  surprise  the  Dohertys 
to  find  quality  like  them  lookin’  them  up.  I wouldn’t  wonder  but 
it's  Pat  of  the  Gap  they’re  after,  for  that  young  chap  minds  me 
of  Neil  Doherty,  Pat’s  brother,  that  went  away  over  thirty  years 
ago.  Och,  och,  how  time  flifes  to  be  sure,  and  it  doesn’t  seem  so 
long  at  all  since  we  used  to  fish  for  trout  in  the  stream  below  there, 
Neil  and  me  together.  Then  Hugh,  Pat’s  twin,  started  off  to  the 
States  after  Neil,  and  there  never  was  word  heard  of  either  of  them 
since.  Maybe  these  young  swells  belong  to  one  or  the  other  and 
have  come  over  with  a legacy  to  Pat  or  news  of  some  sort.  Jiowiver, 
there’s  no  use  in  wonderin’,  for  Mrs.  Kearney  will  be  able  to  tell 
us  about  them  in  double-quick  time,  never  fear.” 

That  good  woman  met  the  strangers  with  her  cheerful  face  beam- 
ing at  th^  unwonted  variety  in  the  everyday  homely  life  of  Carrick- 
magrath. 


“.Ml,  thin,”  said  she,  “is  it  Pat  Doherty  of  the  Long  Hog  ye 
mane,  or  Pat  o’  the  Gap  beyont,  which,  sir?” 

The  young  man  looked  hcl|dcssly  at  his  companions.  “We  are 
not  quite  sure  which,”  he  made  reply.  “ A friend  in  San  Francisco, 
where  we  come  from,  told  us  to  call  on  Pat  O’Doherty,  of  Carrick- 
magrath, when  we  would  reach  Ireland.  He  often  talked  to  us  of 
his  old  home,  and  spoke  of  the  Long  Hog  and  the  Gap  in  a general 
way;  but  since  you  say  there  are  others  of  the  same  name  here 
ft  has  become  rather  confusing.  Can  you  clear  the  matter  up, 
Mamie?” 

The  girl  addressed  turned  her  soft  dusky  eyes  on  her  brother. 
She  had  a sweet  pale  face,  and  the  shining  dark  hair  rippled  low 
on  her  brows.  Her  voice  h.ad  a curious  deep  note  in  it  that  was 
very  pleasant  to  hear,  and  she  spoke  with  slow  distinctness. 

“ You  remember  the  Fairy  Fort,  Jack  ; he  often  talked  about  it. 
Do  you  know  if  there  is  such  a place  here,  Mrs.  Kearney?  He  is 
our  Uncle  Hugh,  Hugh  O’Doherty,  and  he  left  Carrickmagrath 

when  he  was  only  a boy.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  him,  have 

you?’’ 

Mrs.  Kearney  smiled  into  the  wistful  eyes.  “ Heard  of  him.  Miss, 

ay,  that  I have,  an’  often.  An’  you  must  be  Neil’s  childer  then. 

Glory  be  to  God.  Many’s  the  one  has  wondered  if  they  wor  alive 
or  dead  all  these  years.  I was  only  a wee  lass  when  they  went 
away,  but  I mind  it  yet,  and  they'd  remimber  wee  Susy  Gallagher 
right  well  I’m  sure.  Big  Peter’s  eldest,  if  ye  mentioned  my  name  to 
them.  Och,  it’s  Pat  o’  the  Gap  ye  want.  Miss,  that’s  clear — your 
Uncle  Pat.  An’  a dacent,  quiet  man  he  is  too,  the  same  Pat,  but 
gettiii’  up  in  years  now,  an’  the  ould  woman’s  bedridden  this  many’s 
a day.  They’ve  only  one  boy  left  wid  them,  young  Pat,  an’  he’s 
married  to  a girl  o’  the  Boyle’s  from  Loughawn,  as  modest  an’  tidy 
a crathur  as  you’d  wish  to  see.  They’ve  got  one  child,  another  Pat, 
be  the  same  token,  so  now,  there’s  the  whole  family  history  for  ye. 
I’ll  put  ye  on  the  way  to  the  Gap  this  minnit,  as  soon  as  I can  find 
Nedeen.” 

She  put  her  hands  to  her  mouth  and  gave  a loud  call  that 
echoed  far  over  the  bogland  stretching  away  before  her  door.  “ He  s 
the  very  mischief,  that  boy  is,  for  being  out  of  sight  when  he’s 
wanted,  an’  my  heart’s  broke  tryin’  to  keep  my  eye  on  him.  But, 
sure  I needn’t  complain,  for  he’s  just  the  very  moral  of  his  father, 
an’  what’s  bred  in  the  bone.  Miss,  comes  out  in  the  flesh  ye  know.” 

Mamie  smiled,  but  the  other  girl  broke  in  on  Mrs.  Kearney’s 
complaints  suddenly.  Her  little  bright  head  that  had  something 
birdlike  in  its  quick  turnings  reached  only  to  her  tall  sister’s  shoul- 
der, and  there  was  a sparkle  in  her  blue  eyes  that  matched  the  stac- 
cato tones  of  her  voice.  Clearly  she  was  a spoilt  child,  and  the 
pout  on  the  red  lips  gave  token  of  grave  dissatisfaction  just  now. 

“ Could  we  not  have  some  sort  of  conveyance  to  take  us  there 
she  asked.  “ 1 am  tired,  and  that  road  does  not  look  inviting.  I’m 
sure  our  Uncle  Pat  would  send  his  horse  and  car  for  us  if  your 
little  boy  w'ould  go  on  first  and  tell  him  that  we  are  coming.” 

Mrs.  Kearney  lifted  her  hands  in  amazen'ent.  “ Horse  an’  car ! 
Bless  your  soul.  Miss,  Pat  o’  the  Gap  has  only  got  a horse  an’ 
cart,  an’  that  a poor  enough  one  into  the  bargain,  not  fit  for  you,  to 
ride  in  anyhow.  Ye’ll  have  to  walk  there,  indeed.  Miss,  for  the 
only  car  in  the  place  is  Father  Dan's,  an’  I seen  him  goin’  by  on  a 
sick  call  an  hour  ago.  But  Nedeen — here  he  is  at  last,”  she  con- 
cluded as  a red-headed  urchin  came  galloping  and  whooping  down 
the  bog-road. 

His  mother  caught  him  by  the  collar  of  his  ragged  coat  and  shook 
him  when  he  reached  her  side.  “ Now  ye  rascal,”  she  said,  “ mind 
what  I’m  tellin’  ye  this  minnit  an’  do  it  too,  or  ye’ll  sup  sorrow 
afore  bed-time.  Are  ye  heedin’  me?” 

“ Yis,  ma’am,”  replied  Nedeen,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  visi- 
tors, “ sure  ye’re  talkin’  loud  enough  anyway.” 

“ For  another  word  I’d  take  the  strap  to  ye,”  said  Mrs.  Kearney 
severely,  “ but  it’ll  wait  till  again.  Ye're  to  take  this  gentleman 
an’  the  ladies  to  Pat  Doherty’s  o’  the  Gap,  an’  lave  them  safely* 
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at  the  door  there.  Don’t  be  havin’  them  trippin’  over  things  in 
the  loanin’,  for  it’s  powerful  hard  walkin’  the  same  loanin’,  but  take 
them  up  the  easiest  cut  round  by  the  Fort.  An’  ye’re  not  to  he 
gapin’  for  anything  when  ye  get  there,  but  come  straight  home  at 
once.  Mind  that,  now  !” 

“ Och,  you’d  think  I was  a fool  or  some  mane  beggar  or  other  to 
hear  you,”  whimpered  her  son.  “ Niver  fear  but  I’ll  find  the  wav 
to  the  Gap  without  landin’  them  in  a bog-hole  or  breakin’  their 
bones  for  them.  Musha,  then,  but  you’re  the  quare  unnatural 
mother  to  go  affrontin’  me  like  that.” 

Here  Nedeen,  shaking  himself  free,  marched  off  indignantly,  leav- 
ing the  three  young  people  to  follow  after. 

“ He’s  the  father  upset,’’  said  Mrs.  Kearney  with  doleful  em- 
phasis. “ That’s  what  he  does  when  I cross  him  about  anything ; 
then  he  takes  off  to  his  cousin’s  over  the  mountain  to  the  card- 
playin’  an’  the  stillin’,  an’  I don’t  see  him  for  days  thegether.  But 
ye’d  better  be  startin’,  sir,  or  maybe  he’ll  lave  ye  intirely.  Maybe 
ye’ll  be  tellin’  me  how  ye  got  on  w'hen  ye  come  back,  I presume,” 
she  added  in  a familiar  whisper. 

The  young  fellow,  laughing  gaily  at  her  words,  went  after  Nedeen 
with  long  strides.  He  was  tall  and  dark  like  Mamie,  and  the  slim, 
straight  figure  gave  evidence  of  an  athletic  training.  His  enjoy- 
ment of  the  situation  was  very  boyish,  and  his  jovial  remarks  to 
Nedeen,  whom  he  had  soon  overtaken,  soothed  that  little  lad’s  of- 
fended pride  considerably.  The  further  offer  of  a cigarette  aaded 
to  the  good-fellowship  between  them,  so  that  when  Mamie  and  Nell 
joined  the  party  Nedeen  was  complacently  puffing  away  and  telling 
his  hearer  how  his  mother  had  fofbidden  him  this  luxury. 

“ I sold  one  of  her  chickens  to  ould  Mrs.  Slavin  bevont  at  the  bog- 
end  an’  got  eightpence  for  it.  Then  I bought  a clay  pipe  an’ 
a bit  o’  tobacco,  an’  was  havin’  a grand  time  altogether  on  the  sly, 
when  what  do  you  think  but  she  missed  the  chicken,  an’  at  Mass  the 
next  Sunday  she  asks  every  neighbour  cornin’  out  did  they  see  it. 
It  w'as  a yellow  banty  an’  a beauty  too,  so  when  she  comes  to  ould 
Mrs.  Slavin,  the  ould  fool  tells  her  about  me  an’  the  eightpence. 
Then  I got  it,  I tell  ye — I was  sore  for  a week  after.  Some  women 
is  terrible  hard  to  live  with,  indeed,  ay.  But  she  said  if  she’d  catch 
me  smokin’  again  I’d  get  worse,  an’  her  hand  is  heavier  nor  you 
think,  so  I’m  layin’  low  these  times.  But  here  we  are  at  Doherty's 
an’  ycr  necks  aren’t  broken  after  all.  Maybe  I’d  better  go  up  an’ 
see  who  is  at  home  first,  an’  if  ye  sit  down  on  the  ditch  I won’t  keep 
ye  waitin’  long.” 

“ Oh,  Jack,  this  can’t  be  the  place,”  cried  Nell  tearfully.  ' “ Uncle 
Flugh  told  us  it  was  so  beautiful,  and  never  so  lovely  as  in  the  May- 
time. This  is  a horrible  place — a mere  hovel.  Look  at  the  thatch 
all  broken  in  holes  and  the  hens  running  in  and  out  of  the  door. 
He  said  the  old  house  w'as  his  ideal  of  a home,  and  I thought  there 
would  be  roses  up  the  walls  and  everything  nice  about  it.  Mamie, 
dear,  isn’t  it  dreadful?”  catching  her  sister’s  hand  excitedly. 

“ Perhaps  this  is  only  the  Lodge,  Nell,  and  the  house  is  away  back 
in  the  trees.  You  know  lodges  get  very  shabby  in  Ireland  when  the 
owners  are  travelling  or  staying  somewffiere  else.  Don’t  cry,  darling, 
till  we  see.” 

“•  Aw,  don’t  be  absurd,  Nell,”  said  her  brother  soothingly.  “ It’s 
a queer  looking  hole  certainly,  but  we’re  an  ancient  family  anyhow, 
even  if  we  should  be  broken  down  in  this  country  at  least.  Uncle 
Hugh  has  plenty  of  pride  in  him,  and  you  know  what  he  told  us  cf 
his  ancestors.” 

“ I do  know,’’  Nell  replied  sadly,  “ but  that  doesn’t  mend  matters 
if  this  old  man  coming  down  is  our  relative.  Just  look  at  him ; 
what  a coat,  and  the  old  tattered  cap ; I’ll  not  stay.  I’ll  go  back 
to  the  station  at  once.  Come,  Mamie,  come ; I say  I will  go 
back.” 

“ Now,  Nell,  do  be  reasonable,”  Mamie’s  soft  voice  whispered. 
“ It  would  be  unlike  you  to  hurt  anyone’s  feelings,  and  the  old  man 
can’t  help  being  poor.  We  would  be  poor  also  only  for  Uncle 
Hugh’s  goodness  to  us.” 


“ But  he  told  us  it  was  so  lovely,  and  how  the  fruit-trees  were 
white  with  blossoms  in  May,  and  how  the  thorn-hedge  made  a white 
line  down  the  avenue.  There’s  no  avenue  here,  only  a dirty  rough 
path,  and  no  fruit-trees  unless  that  miserable  patch  beyond  is  the 
garden ; but  there’s  nothing  in  it  now  except  ducks  and  geese. 
Oh,  Mamie,  I always  thought  we  were  respectable  people — I never 
dreamt  we  could  have  fallen  so  low  as  this.  How  can  we  ever  hold 
our  heads  up  again?  Suppose  any  of  our  friends  in  San  Francisco 
heard  of  it,  what  would  they  say?” 

“ They’d  say  you  were  a very  ungrateful  girl,  Nell,  to  forget  how 
poor  and  lonely  we  were  when  father  died  before  dear  Uncle  Hugh 
came  and  found  us.  We  would  have  been  worse  off  than  our  rela- 
tions here  are  only  for  him.  They  have  a roof  to  cover  them — we 
would  have  had  none  at  all  except ’’ 

“ Oh,  Mamie,  don’t  say  it — the  hateful  word — it  is  heartless  of 
you  to  recall  that  terrible  time.  I’m  not  ungrateful,  but  it  is  such 
a shock  to  find  the  old  place  that  father  and  uncle  always  talked 
about  á wretched,  dirty,  tumble-down  hut.  I can’t  and  won’t  be 
lieve  these  people  are  our  O’Doherty’s.” 

Her  little  pink  and  white  face  was  ablaze  with  anger,  and  she 
kept  giving  sharp  prods  at  the  moss-grown  ditch  with  her  parasol. 
Mamie  looked  at  her  beseechingly,  while  Jack  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  by  a low  whistle.  He  stopped  suddenly 

“ Here's  the  owner  of  the  mansion  now.  Behave  yourself,  Nell, 
till  I negotiate  with  him.  Good  morning,  sir,  a fine  day  indeed,” 
he  replied  to  the  old  man’s  salutation. 

“ Ye  wor  lookin’  for  Pat  Doherty  that  little  boy  of  Kearney’s  is 
after  tellin’  me,  sir.  If  it’s  my  son  Pat  ye  want  instead  he’s  out 
workin’  in  the  fields,  but  a call  will  bring  him  down.  Will  you  and 
the  young  ladies  come  into  the  house  an’  rest  a bit?  Ve’re  right 
welcome  all  of  ye.” 

“I  think  it  necessary  that  we  should  explain  who  we  are  first,” 
said  Jack,  and  thereupon  he  rendered  an  account  of  himself  and  his 
quest.  A sudden  thrill  of  excitement  ran  over  the  old  man,  and 
the  hand  he  held  out  in  turn  to  the  three  young  people  trembled  as 
if  with  palsy. 

“ An’  ye  tell  me  after  all  these  years  that  Hughie  is  alive,  glory 
be  to  God,  but  poor  Neil  is  under  the  sod.  Oh  ! it’s  the  wonderful 
news  surely,  the  wonderful  news.  How’ll  poor  Shiela  take  it  at  all, 
at  all?  It’s  enough  to  make  her  rise  an’  walk  again  an’  she  bed- 
ridden this  twenty  winters.  Many’s  the  time  she  fretted  about 
them  two  boys,  an’  said  her  beads  over  an’  over  for  them  as  she 
lay  in  her  bed.  What  will  .she  say  at  all,  at  all?”  nodding  his  grey 
head  up  and  down.  “ She’ll  hardly  believe  it.  Come  in,  then, 
childre,  to  the  fire  an’  make  yerselves  at  home.  ’Tis  little  I thought 
that  Neil’s  childre  would  be  siltin’  in  the  old  chimney-corner.” 

He  led  the  way  into  the  smoke-browned  kitchen  scattering  a flock 
of  fluffy  chickens  that  were  quarrelling  over  some  tit-bit  on  the 
doorstep.  “ Here,  Nannie,”  he  called,  and  a prett3j^young  woman 
came  out  from  an  inner  room  with  a small  curly-headed  boy  toddling 
after  her. 

“ What  is  it,  father?”  she  said  quietly,  blushing  at  sight  of  the 
visitors. 

“Is  the  old  woman  asleep,  girleen?”  he  asked  in  a whisper;  but 
before  his  daughter-in-law  could  reply  a thin,  quavering  voice  gave 
answer  in  broken  sentences  : 

“ I’m  not  asleep.  Is  there  anything  wrong?  I hear  strange 
feet  on  the  floor.  What  is  it,  Pa.t,  dear?  Not  anything  bad,  is 
it?” 

“ No,  no,  a cuisla,”  said  Pat  cheerily.  “ It’s  only  a stranger  or 
two  come  from  far-off  parts  with  good  news  to  ye.  I’ll  be  there  in 
a minnit.  Set  the  chairs,  Nannie,  an’  then  run  out  for  Pat.” 

The  pretty  girl  obeyed  smilingly.  Then  she  lifted  the  child  into 
her  arms.  “What  am  I to  tell  him,  father?”  she  inquired. 

“ Och,  just  that  there’s  visitors  wantin’  to  see  him.  He’ll  hear 
the  rest  as  soon  as  he  comes.  Now,  I’ll  go  to  the  old  woman  an’ 
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prepare  her,  childre,  an’  Nannie  will  find  yc  something  to  eat  when 
she  gets  back.”  ^ 

He  went  into  the  bedroom,  shutting  the  door  gently  behind  him. 
The  two  girls  drew  nearer  each  other  with  an  interrogative  lift.ng 
of  the  brows,  while  Jack  stood  up,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
began  whistling  to  a pet  canary  that  hopped  about  from  end  co 
end  of  its  cage  in  the  window.  It  seemed  to  partake  of  the  excite- 
ment that  pervaded  the  family  atmosphere.  Suddenly  Nell  gave  a 
sob,  and  laid  her  head  against  Mamie’s  shoulder. 

“Oh,  it’s  awful,  awful,”  she  murmured.  “Why  did  Uncle  ever 
deceive  us  like  this?  What  are  we  to  say  to  these  people,  oh, 
Mamie?” 

Mamie  looked  round  the  dingy  kitchen  and  at  its  battered  dresser, 
on  which  rows  of  coarse  blue  and  white  delf  were  arranged  in  prim 
uniformity.  The  plates  stood  out,  each  like  a little  gaudy  oasis, 
against  the  time-worn  background,  and  above  them  a line  of  shining 
tin  mugs  glittered  ; while  underneath  the  shelf,  carefully  covered, 
stood  the  half-crocks  in  which  the  milk  was  being  gathered  for  the 
churning.  A bright  turf  fire  burned  gaily  on  the  hearth,  and  every- 
thing was  scrupulouslv  clean,  but  poor  and  bare  to  an  extreme. 
She  noticed  where  holes  had  been  worn  in  the  earthen  floor,  and 
how  the  smoke  had  darkened  the  whitewashed  walls  Yes  ! Nell 
was  right ; this  picture  uid  not  fit  in  to  the  description  given  them 
of  his  boyhood’s  home  by  Uncle  Hugh.  But  perhaps  he  had  seen 
the  old  place  with  the  eyes  of  love,  and  that  made  all  the  difference. 
Still 

The  opening  of  .the  bedroom  door  startled  her,  and  she  turned 
round  to  behold  old  O’Doherty  beckoning  from  the  threshold.  There 
was  a look  of  proud  delight  on  his  face — the  look  a virtuoso  might 
have  worn  when  about  to  show  to  an  admiring  crowd  the  priceless 
treasures  of  his  cabinet.  The  three  obeyed  his  gesture  in  silence, 
and  passed  softly  into  the  room.  Their  uncle  drew  aside  the  chintz 
curtains  t’nat  hid  the  bed  and  disclosed  to  them  a vision  so  unex- 
pected and  so  beautiful  that  each  gave  an  involTintary  cry  of  plea- 
sure. It  was  only  a woman  sitting  up  in  the  bed  against  a pile  of 
pillows — a woman  whose  loveliness  was  so  marvellous,  in  spite  of 
years  of  pain,  that  she  seemed  like  an  exquisite  statue.  The  paralysis 
that  had  seized  upon  her  limbs  had  arrested  the  pencil  of  age,  and 
not  one  wrinkle  marred  the  waxen  beauty  of  brow  or  cheek,  or 
made  a line  down  the  slender  hands  that  were  white  as  the  quilt 
upon  which  they  lay.  Her  eyes  of  deep  vivid  blue  were  turned  to- 
wards them  in  tender  a'nticipation,  and  upon  the  pallid  lips  the 
ghost  of  a smile  gave  greeting.  Her  hair  was  hidden  away  under 
^the  snowy  bordered  cap,  but  a tiny  lock  of  a rich  warm  brown 
escaped  here  and  there — it  was  as  if  her  youth  had  stayed  with  her 
in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  health  and  the  joy  of  activity.  To 
add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  her  appearance  the  bed  was  covered 
with  sprays  of  fresh  fragrant  hawthorn,  and  in  cups,  in  glasses  on 
the  table,  and  crowning  the  ancient  chest  of  drawers  primroses 
clustered,  sweet  and  creamy,  filling  the  small  room  with  the  delicate 
perfume  of  spring.  "• 

Ere  the  wonder  had  time  to  die  out  of  the  three  young  faces 
gazing  down  at  her  she  spoke,  and  then  they  realised  that  she  was 
an  old  woman.  The  voice  was  not  querulous  nor  shrill,  but  thin 
and  weak  and  weary — the  voice  of  one  who  had  waited  long  for  the 
fulfilment  of  a desire.  Mamie  said  afterwards  that  when  she  heard 
Shiela  O’Uoherty  speak  she  felt  that  before  her  lay  a woman  in 
whose  heart  a secret  sorrow  brooded — not  regret  for  the  years  of 
uselessness  during  which  she  had  been  a burden  to  those  who  loved 
her,  but  for  a time  beyond  those  years,  a time  when  her  step  was 
light,  and  life  held  naught  save  glow  and  gladness.  It  was  a 
strange  thought  to  enter  the  girl’s  mind,  and  made  her  reach  out 
a ready  warm  hand  to  grasp  the  listless  whiter  one  lifted  with  evident 
pain  to  meet  her  own. 

“ So  you  are  Neil’s  children,”  said  the  weary  voice,  “ and  the 
boy  is  very  like  him.  Poor  Neil ! Well ! well ! the  strong  and 
useful  are  taken  and  the  burdensome  left — God’s  will  be  done.  You 


arc  welcome,  children,  but  an  old  woman  like  me  is  poor  comjiany, 
and  I mustn’t  keep  ve  long  by  my  bedside.  Pat  has  been  telling 
me  the  news  yc  bring.  Thank  God,  it  has  lifted  a weight  off  my 
heart.  What  is  your  name,  dearie?” 

“Mary,”  said  the  elder,  “and  this  is  Nell.  I am  called  after  my 
mother,  who  died  when  Nell  was  born.” 

“And  Nell  is  called  after  her  grandmother,  who  was  an  O’Boyle 
from  Glencolumbkille — did  your  father  tell  you  thal?  And  the 
boy’s  name?” 

“ John,”  he  replied  gravely.  He  had  none  of  his  usual  ready 
speech  on  his  tongue  while  those  serious  sweet  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him.  She  leaned  back  against  her  pillows  in  silence,  and  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  her  husband  watching  every  change  of  her 
face  with  the  dumb  worship  thal  had  at  once  been  his  joy  and  his 
sorrow. 

“ It  will  be  dull  in  here  for  the  boy,  Pat ; take  him  outside  for  a 
while  and  leave  the  p-irls  with  me.  Perhaps  the  little  one  would 
like  the  sunshine  best  as  well.’’ 

“ Go,  Nell,”  whispered  Mamie,  “ the  air  will  do  you  good.”  She 
had  noticed  the  shrinking  nervousness  in  her  sister’s  small  frame. 
When  the  door  closed  behind  them  she  turned  to  the  old  woman  : 

“ My  sister  is  not  at  all  strong,  and  this  trip  to  Europe  was  under- 
taken partly  on  her  account.  Our  uncle  loves  her  dearly.  And  she 
is  such  a petted  child  that  we  are  in  constant  alarm  lest  she  should 
be  over-excited  or  tired.” 

But  Shi'ela  paid  no  heed  to  the  anxious  words ; she  had  turned 
slightly  in  the  bed,  at  least  her  body,  for  the  paralysed  lower  limbs 
were  powerless  to  move.  Her  hand  clutched  Mamie’s  tightly,  cling- 
ing as  a captive  might  cling  to  a deliverer. 

“ Tell  me  about  Hughie,”  she  cried  hoarsely,  “ about  Hughie, 
who  went  away  from  me  so  long  ago.  You  have  his  kind  eyes,  girl, 
and  his  kind  voice,  and  I know  your  heart  is  warm  and  true.  Did 
he  ever  speak  of  me?” 

“ No,”  said  Mamie  wonderingly ; “ he  spoke  of  his  brothers  and 
home  and  many  of  the  neighbours,  but  we  never  heard  about  you 
until  Mrs.  Kearney  told  us  in  the  village  below.” 

“ Oh,  dear  God,  does  he  hate  me  after  all  these  years?  He  must 
be  sorely  changed  or  he’d  have  forgiven  me  long  ago.  There  was 
never  a hard  word  on  his  lips  for  anybody  when  we  were  young. 
Think,  dearie,  did  he  never  speak  of  Shiela — his  cailin  donn  he 
used  to  call  me?’’ 

Her  blue  eyes  were  blazing  now  with  the  fire  of  expectancy,  and 
Mamie’s  tearful  negative  fell  on  their  passion  like  a quenching 
shower. 

“ Never  that  I heard.  Indeed,  he  never  mentioned  your  name. 
I’erhaps  you  were  so  hidden  in  his  heart  that  he  couldn’t  speak  of 
you.  Were  you  his  sweetheart?” 

She  put  the  question  half-thoughtlessly,  but  her  listener  grasped 
at  its  invitation. 

“ Ay,  that  I was — his  sweetheart ; Hughie’s  sweetheart,  who  am 
now  his  brother’s  wife.  He  loved  me,  and  I loved  him  far  better 
than  he  knew,  but  my  folly  came  between  us,  and  drove  him  over 
the  seas.” 

“Tell  me,”  said  Mamie  softly;  “youtpoor  dear.” 

“ I taught  in  the  little  schoolhouse  up  beyond  on  the  hill,”  con- 
tinued the  old  woman,  “ and  there  was  plenty  of  fun  and  admiration 
for  a pretty  girl  then.  They  said  I was  pretty  in  those  days,  and  1 
used  to  believe  them  when  I peeped  into  the  glass.  You’ll  hardly 
credit, it,  dear,  but  I haven’t  seen  my  own  face  since  Hughie  went 
away — I hated  it  for  the  misery  it  caused  him  and  my  own  broken 
heart. 

“ Why  did  you  marry  my  Uncle  Pat,  then?”  asked  the  girl. 

“Ah,  poor  Pat,  he  has  been  the  faithful  husband,  the  kindest  in 
the  world,  and  he  never  guessed  how  he  came  between  me  and  my 
love.  He  and  Hughie  were  twins  and  so  like  each  other  that  very 
few  people  could  know  them  apart.  But  I could  anyhow,  for  I 
knew  the  very  sound  of  Hughie’s  foot  on  the  roadway,  and  when 
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he  came  into  a room  I could  tell  he  was  there  without  lifting  my 
eyes  for  a look.  Child,  dear,  when  you  feel  like  that  tov  ards  a man 
and  he  feels  the  same  to  you  in  return  thank  God  on  your  knees 
for  a great  blessing  and  value  it  night  and  day.  ’Tis  love — the 
best  of  love,  and  God  help  me,  I have  had  a long  time  to  understand 
the  worth  of  the  treasure  I cast  from  me  that  black,  bitter  night. 
Hughic  used  to  meet  me  in  the  evenings  going  to  the  school  after 
his  day’s  work  was  over,  for  we  had  classes  in  the  evenings  so  as 
to  give  the  boys  who  couldn’t  be  spared  from  the  field-work  and  - 
the  girls  who  were  slaving  all  day  a chance.  He  was  a clever  lad, 
was  Hughie,  and  used  to  help  me  with  the  others  because  he  knew 
I was  timid,  and  because  he  cared  for  me  so  much.  He  often  talked 
to  me  of  his  ambitions  and  what  he  hoped  to  do  in  the  world,  for 
he  meant  to  go  away  and  then  come  back  to  me  when  he  had  made 
his  fortune.  That  was  the  con'clusion  always.  ‘ I will  come  back 
to  you,  Shiela.’  Ah,  well  he  has  made  his  fortune  long  since,  I 
suppose,  but  he  never  came  back.” 

“ Yes,  he  has  made  his  fortune,”  said  Mamie.  “ He  is  very  rich, 
and  his  place  at  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  Le 
seen.  But  he  is  almost  always  silent,  and  his  expression  is  very 
sad.  We  often  wondered  why  it  was  so.” 

“ Poor  Hughie,”  whispered  Shiela  to  herself  softly,  “ always  sad  j 
have  I been  merrier  than  you,  I wonder,  lying  here  useless  day  after 
day?  Well,  child,  Pat,  his  brother,  came  to  the  school  also,  and  I 
was  joked  about  them  both  in  turn — some  said  it  was  one,  some  the 
other,  that  was  my  sweetheart.  But  I had  no  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  night  a rich  farmer’s  daughter  living  near  joined  the 
classes,  and  then  the  trouble  began.  She  had  been  boarding  at  a 
convent,  but  her  mother  became  an  invalid,  and  the  daughter  was 
brought  home  to  see  after  the  house.  It  was  dull  for  her,  and  the 
school  at  evening  was  a slight  diversion.  From  the  first  she  ca.n 
her  eye  on  the  O’Dohertys,  and  before  long  I knew  that  she  car“d 
for  Hughie.” 

Mamie  bent  her  dark  head  and  kissed  the  chill  hand  caressingly. 

Then  people  set  stories  going  about  them.  I was  told  that  he 
had  been  seen  with  her  here  and  there,  and  at  first  I was  too  proud 
to  question  him  as  to  the  truth  of  these  reports,  but  at  last  I could 
bear  it  no  longer.  He  laughed  my  fears  away,  and  I was  content. 
Then  one  evening  he  did  not  come  as  usual.  I made  excuse  after 
excuse  to  my  heart  for  him — I think  a woman’s  life  is  spent  in 
making  excuses  for  the  man  she  loves — and  when  Pat  offered  to  see 
me  home  my  pride  would  not  allow  me  to  accept  the  kindness. 
No,  I had  a visit  to  pay  a friend,  and  was  quite  safe  without  an 
escort.  He  started  before  me,  and  when  I had  tidied  my  desk  I 
locked  the  door  and  stepped  into  the  moonlight.  I have  never 
looked  at  the  moon  without  a shudder  since.  As  I walked  along  in 
the  frosty  clearness  I heard  voices  and  a peal  of  laughter  from  a 
woman.  Then  I saw  two  figures  strolling  in  front  arm  in  arm.  I 
smiled  in  sympathy,  and  tried  to  steal  gently  ])ast  them,  when  the 
man  turned  at  sound  of  my  step,  and — it  was  Hughie.  I recog- 
nised then  the  woman’s  laugh— it  had  often  hurt  my  heart  in  the 
schoolicom  at  night.” 

Her  voice  had  grown  so  faint  by  this  time  that  the  girl  leaned  her 
ear  down  to  the  pillow  to  listen. 

“ I got  home  somehow,  and  when  he  came  with  an  explanation 
I would  not  believe  him.  He  had  merely  met  her,  he  said,  by 
accident,  and  she  had  asked  him  to  see  her  part  of  the  way.  He 
loved  me  only;  but  I thought  of  her  wealth,  and  so  I wronged  my 
love.  Then  he  grew  angry  at  my  obstinacy,  and  accused  me  of 
caring  more  for  his  brother  than  for  himself.  ‘ It  must  have  been 
a gratification  for  you  to  have  the  two  O’Doherty’s  strings  to  your 
bow,’  he  said,  and  I laughed  in  his  face  for  answer;  For  a week 
I never  heard  of  him ; then  the  news  came  to  me  that  he  was  gone. 
I married  Pat  a year  after,  and  he  has  been  the  best  of  husbands  ; 
but  only  for  my  folly  in  letting  Hughie  believe  that  I cared  F-s 
for  himself  he  would  never  have  gone  from  the  Gap.  I was  lonely 
and  miserable,  and  Pat  looked  at  me  with  the  same  grey  eyes,  so 


he  got  my  promise.  I’ve  had  more  than  my  share  of  trouble,  God 
knows,  for  all  the  children  were  delicate  and  died  young  except 
my  son  Pat.  His  wife  is  very  good  to  me,  and  the  little  boy  is 
great  company,  but  I’ll'not  be  long  here  now.  I feel  it.  Maybe  it 
is  in  answer  to  my  prayers  that  God  has  let  me  live  to  see  this 
day  and  send  a piessage.” 

She  drew  the  girl  closer  and  kissed  her. 

“ Tell  him,  dearie,  that  Shiela  loved  him  always  and  only ; that 
she  sent  him  her  dying  blessing  and  asked  his  forgiveness,  and  take 
him  this  bit  of  hawthorn — it  is  from  the  old  trysting  tree.  ■'  at 
gathers  it  for  me  fresh  every  day  in  May,  though  he  doesn’t  guess 
why  I desire  it  from  that  particular  tree,  and  he  keeps  me  sur- 
rounded with  flowers  and  leaves  the  whole  year  long.  Now  go  to 
the  others,  child  ; I am  tired.” 

Meantime  Nell  and  Jack  had  been  making  a tour  of  the  farm, 
accompanied  by  the  father  and  son,  with  Nedeen  Kearney  acting  as 
pioneer.  The  girl  felt  as  if  she  had  strayed  into  some  strange  new 
world,  which  did  not  altogether  agree  with  her  view  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  Last  week  she  had  been  roaming  around  Paris — the  ruh 
young  American — revelling  in  operas  and  dances  to  her  heart’s  con- 
tent ; now  she  was  being  claimed  by  this  old  peasant  and  his  sturdy 
son  as  a near  kinswoman,  to  whom  the  relationship  should  be  as 
deep  a source  of  pleasure  as  it  was  to  them  in  their  honest  sim- 
plicity. Her  pampered  childhood  had  developed  a vein  of  selfish- 
ness, and  she  resented  bitterly  any  resurrection  of  the  memories 
connected  with  the  poverty-stricken  days  of  her  father’s  lifetime. 
She  had  come  to  Carrickmagrath  filled  with  gay  desires  of  ingratiat- 
ing herself  into  the  good  graces  of  her  relatives.  Now  she  found 
them  impossible — ^just  impossible ; there  was  no  other  word  for  it. 
How  could  Jack  enter  so  completely  into  their  common  country 
talk — listen  to  him? 

“ And  you  say  the  fairies  hold  revels  there  on  midsummer  nights?” 

“ Ay,  indeed  ; no  doubt  at  all  of  it.  I can’t  say  that  I ever  saw 
them  myself,  but  there’s  a power  of  stories  goin’  about  them.  Ye 
daren’t  labour  a fort,  ye  see,  for  it  would  be  terrible  unlucky,  and 
you’d  be  left  a sigUt  o’  some  sort  till  the  end  of  your  days.  Ah,  yes,” 
continued  the  old  fellow,  “ when  Hughie  an’  me  were  boys  a man 
used  to  be  goin’  round  the  country  called  Twisty — his  own  name 
was  Denis  Creelin — an’  his  head  was  turned  on  his  neck  with  the 
face  of  him  squintin’  over  his  left  shoulder.  He  was  marked  that 
way  because  he  had  meddled  with  a fairy  fort,  people  said,  an’ 
we’d  run  whenever  we’d  see  him  coming  limpin’  along,  the  crathur, 
for  they  all  reckoned  he  had  the  evil  eye  into  the  bargain.” 

They  had  stopped  beside  the  Fort,  and  Nedeea  stood  in  open- 
mouthed  enjoyment  of  Pat’s  wonderful  incident.  How  such  an  un- 
pretentious slope  of  grass  could  awaken  this  dread  in  the  minds  of 
sensible  human  beings  was  a revelation  to  Nell.  She  only  saw  the 
green  ridge  before  her  topped  with  a stinted  hawthorn  in  scanty 
flower,  and  stretching  away  for  miles  a boggy,  lonely  land  that  ended 
in  high  desolate  mountains. 

“ Uncle  Hugh  told  us  often  about  this  Fort,  but  he  said  that  the 
thorn  tree  on  its  summit  was  the  loveliest  he  had  ever  seen  when  the 
blossoms  were  on  it  in  May,”  she  exclaimed,  suddenly. 

“ Ah,  yes,  an’  so  it  is,  darlin’  dear.  Where  would  you  see  the 
likes  of  it?  Look  at  the  sweet  wee  bunches  of  blossoms,  an’  ye  can 
smell  them  standin’  here  when  the  wind’s  blowin’  this  way.  Sure,  it’s 
the  beautiful  country,  God  be  thanked,  an’  I’m  always  praisin’  Him 
that  He  let  me  spend  my  life  here  where  I was  born,  and  didn’t  drive 
me  away  to  a foreign  land,  where  m^'  heart  wopld  have  broken.  An’ 
when  I fretted  sore  over  my  poor  Shiela  lyin’  there  inside — her  that 
is  the  pulse  o’  my  heart — I used  to  come  out  an’  look  beyond  at  the 
quiet  hills,  an’  the  company  o’  them  was  grateful  to  me.  Indeed, 
ay,  when  I go  to  my  long  home,  in  God’s  good  time,  I’ll  be  glad  to 
get  under  the  daisy  quilt  with  my  own  people,  and  the  kind  old 
neighbours — an’  my  wife.  Safe  at  home — an’  I only  wish  poor  Neil 
an’  Hughie  would  be  lyin’  alongside  of  us — an’  the  little  shamrocks 
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liftin’  their  heads  through  the  grass  an’  the  birds  singin’  just  as 
merry  as  ever  over  us  all.” 

He  wiped  a tear  from  his  withere<l  cheek — a tear  whose  counter- 
part trembled  in  the  eyes  of  his  tall  son.  Nell  looked  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  without  warning  a strange  new  softness  was  born  in 
her  heart  as  she  caught  the  glance  of  sympathetic  affection  th-it 
passed  between  them.  This  was  how  Uncle  Hugh  felt,  how  she 
would  feel  perhaps  had  fate  traced  her  life’s  pathway  through  this 
dreary  valley.  And  then  her  mental  vision  became  clearer  because 
of  this  new  tenderness,  and  Jack  turned  hastily  at  the  sound  of  the 
vibrating  sweetness  in  her  voice — 

“ I shall  telli every  word  of  what  you  have  said  to  Uncle  Hugh  when 
we  get  home  again — though  he  never  calls  San  Francisco  home.  And 
he  will  see  the  picture  through  my  eyes — fairy  thorn  and  all— 
Uncle  Pat,  without  the  least  mistake  in  it,  for  I shall  reinember  how 
the  sky  looks,  and  the  bog-land  and  those  far  high  hills  always ; 
yes,  and  even  the  song  of  the  birds — now  that  I know  how  my  father 
and  he  loved  the  old  place.” 

“My  good  wee  girl,”  Uncle  Pat  gave  hearty  answer,  taking  her 
hand  into  his  rough  palm.  “ My  good  wee  girl — ye’ll  be  a treas  ire 
to  whoever  gets  ye,  for  yer  heart  has  feelih’  in  it,  an’  it  will  never  let 
ye  go  astray.” 

So  that  was  how  the  O’Dohertys  came  back  to  Carrickmagrath, 
bringing  sunshine  and  joy  and  wealth  into  the  home  of  their  fathers. 
And  when  Mamie  and  Nell  had  kissed  Shiela  for  the  last  time,  srd 
bent  their  heads  beneath  the  blessing  that  the  old  man  gave  them  in 
the  musical  Gaelic  which,  as  had  been  said  long  ago,  was  meant 
for  speech  with  God,  it  was  with  real  sorrow  that  they  said  good-bye. 
All  Nell’s  fastidiousness  had  left  her,  and  she  gathered  Mamie’s  little 
child  into  her  arms  quite  passionately,  her  caresses  were  an  act  of 
contrition  for  her  misconception  of  their  true  and  wholesome  life,  and 
a thanksgiving  for  the  lesson  she  had  learned. 

And  while  the  children  were  treading  the  fields  of  his  boyhoo.l, 
Uncle  Hugh  sat  in  the  verandah  of  his  mansion,  gazing  out  to  where 
far  off  the  deep  blue  sea  came  sweeping  in  royally  to  the  City  of  the 
Golden  Gates.  The  sun  blazed  down  in  fiery  splendour  on  the  glori- 
ous scene,  and  around  and  above  him  were  beauty  and  glow  and  frag- 
rance. But  his  heart  had  wandered  to  the  dim  purple  peaks  of  his 
Irish  valley,  and  the  prayer  that  forever  shall  abide  in  the  soul  of 
the  exile  trembled  on  his  lips — 

“ Though  my  rest  may  not  be  taken  upon  her  bosom,  at  least. 
Generous  God,  let  my  spirit  wing  its  last  long  journey  over  Erin.” 

Ethna  Carbery. 


Tone  and  Napoleon. 


A CHRISTMAS  REVERIE,  1797. 


Scene: — A room  in  a house  in  Paris. 

Speaker : Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  emissary  of  the  United  Irishmen. 


The  Noel  bells  are  silent.  No  sweet  hymn 
Travels  in  softening  swells  the  distance  dim: 

In  song,  to-night,  no  neighbouring  belfry  breaks ; 
Yet  a dear  memory  half  my  being  takes 
O’er  the  black  waste  of  waters  to  my  isle. 

Strange  paradox  of  phantasy ! the  while 
Not  in  her,  I am  of  her.  Sadly,  I 
Seeing  a land  of  desolation  sigh  ! — 

Here,  have  I wrought,  like  one  pent  in  a cave. 

Shut  from  the  rush  of  native  wind  and  wave — 

Have  delved  for  light,  have  loosened  slab  and  spar ; 
Till,  thro’  a long  deep  crevice  shines  a star, 
Unknown  to  me — whether  of  eve  rr  dawn, 

Beneficent  or  baleful — thine,  Napoleon  ! 

Oppressed,  I left  the  human  noise  and  gloom. 
Passed  the  old  porter’s  lodge,  and  in  my  room 
Have  pondered  many  problems — Life  and  Death, 
And  Time’s  quick  changes : here  a people’s  breath 
Hath  blown  aside  the  hollow  stalk  of  kings, 

A plant  effete.  Alas,  how  feebly  rings 
My  own  small  cry ; and  so,  with  padded  door 
To-night  I sit.  Ghosts  rise  upon  the  floor  — • 

Dead  Irish  heroes;  and  one  whispers  me:  — 

Why  grievest  thou,  friend  Tone?  asked  anxiously. 
Why,  Erins,  why?  Dear  ghosts,  I cannot  say. 


But  this  I know:  thoughts  otherwise  than  gay 
Mar  all  my  moods.  My  laugh  becomes  a sigh. 

Sad  voices  fill  mine  ear ; sad  sights  mine  eye — 

Days  of  misfortunes.  So  too,  when  I sleep 
Most  woe-begone,  oft  do  I crouch  and  cree]). 

And  ask  and  plead — the  day’s  ambassador 
Retook  on  dreams  his  way  from  door  to  door. 

To  win  that  worn-out  answer : Wait,  and  wait ! — 

The  wind-up  of  all  purjiose,  early  and  late — 

But  new  I should  be  glad,  ye  say,  nor  grieve : 

So  should  I be,  dear  ghosts,  this  Noel  eve — 

For  I have  seen  Napoleon!  With  high  head. 

Along  the  Rue  Chantereine  to-day,  I sped 
With  Tennant  and  Lewines.  We  found  the  place, 

A soldier’s  simple  home,  yet  girt  with  grace 
And  beauty : with  soft  hangings,  golden  warm : 

Choice  paintings;  many  a classic  chiselled  form; 

And  silent  as  his  statuary,  the  Man — 

Italia’s  scourge ! . . . O rare  young  Corsican, 

Thou  hast  the  look  of  single  purpose  set 
Deep  in  thine  eyes ! Thy  rivals  I have  met — 

Hoche,  fiery-hearted,  rapid-eyed  Desaix, 

Both  charmed  me  much : but  thou  in  sheer  dismay 
Did’st  leave  me  mute,  as  if  by  palsy  struck  : 

One  only  feeling  left — would  the  old  sad  luck 
Be  mine  again  ? for  hére,  methought,  stood  one 
Fit  for  the  worthiest  work  beneath  the  sun. 

0 Erins,  our  redemption ! — I see  unfold 
The  evening  mist  across  my  chamber  rolled : 

1 watch  it  pass  and  part.  Therefrom,  methinks. 

Gleam  out  the  stony  features  of  a Sphinx, 

Filed  passionless : so  looked  thy  face  outworn, 

0 Buonaparte ! to-day  in  old  time  scorn 

Of  men  and  things  ; but  who  can  truly  judge 
Of  aught  concealed?  The  placid  mountain  ridge 
May  cover  glowing  ore  or  worthless  flint : 

So  too,  thy  face  may  mask  glad  tidings  in’t 
For  me  and  mine,  in  heart  and  hope  bankrupt. 

Since  the  successive  shock  of  storms  abrupt 
Shattered  our  ships. — O wicked  winds  of  Brest, 

The  memory  of  that  week’s  awful  unrest 
Will  dull  my  brain  for  ever.  Poor  dear  Hoche  I 
Not  mine,  a baffled  comrade’s  hot  reproach 
Upon  thee,  done  to  death.  Thy  rival  star 
Now  walks  thy  vacant  circle  of  red  war. 

And  to  it  I must  turn  ; towards  it,  turned 

1 miss  indeed,  the  sympathetic  light  that  burned 
In  thy  bold  fearless  eyes  for  those  unfree. 

Thy  bleeding  Celtic  brethren  oversea : 

And  mark,  instead,  in  Buonaparte’s  grey  eye  • 

A glare  that  never  softened  to  my  cry ! 

Much  mystery,  I fear.  Men,  caught  at  night, 

Groping  for  some  safe  passage,  left  or  right. 

Along  an  unknown  track  with  new  fears  go. 

Suspicious,  if  leaves  rustle  or  winds  blow; 

Till  every  dim  small  terror  on  the  way 
Affrights,  more  than  the  grievous  ones  of  day 
Of  ])it  or  stream.  Yet,  Erins,  I will  on  ! 

Undaunted,  I will  seek  this  Corsican, 

Will  say  to  him : Would’st  smite  thy  bitterest  foe. 

Mine  also,  and  my  country’s,  be  thy  blow. 

For  fadeless  laurel  or  for  passing  crown 
I care  not,  reck  not — men’s  thoughts  are  their  own — 

But  know,  that  not  for  flaming  roofs  afield. 

Will  foeman  in  the  leaguered  castle  yield : 

Look  to  within,  there,  liveth  the  old  host. 

Who  sighs  to  vnn  a home  not  wholly  lost — 

Trust  him  to  open!  . . As  I reason  so, 

I hear  the  living  come,  the  dead  ones  go  ! j 

P.  J.  M'Call.  I 
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“BONEY.” 

(By  Isidore.) 

“ T N the  era  of  General  Hoche  and  General  Bonaparte,” 

1'  writes  Sir  Charles  Gavin  Duffy,  in  his  “Young  Ire- 

j land,”  “ France  had  been  the  asylum  of  banished 

Irish  insurgents,  and  the  reproach  of  belonging  to  a French 

party  in  Ireland  meant  to  imply  a party  conspiring  for  a 

foreign  invasion;  and  though,  in  truth,  the  hope  of  French 

assistance  had  for  nearly  a generation  died  out  of  practical 

politics  or  dwindled  into  a vague  tradition,  “ Boney  ” was 

still  a pleasant  and  familiar  sound  to  the  ears  of  an  Irish 

peasant.”  Those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  old 

people  who  have  passed  away — those  massive  old  men  in 

great  frieze  coats  and  knee  breeches — cannot  fully  appreciate 

the  truth  of  these  words.  The  first  version  of  the  “ Shan 

Van  Vocht”  I ever  heard  was  from  an  old  man  who  has 

long  since  gone  to  a better  world.  One  verse  ran  as  follows  : 

Boney’s  on  the  shore. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht; 

Boney’s  on  the  shore, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht; 

Boney’s  on  the  shore, 

I hear  his  cannons  roar. 

There’ll  be  Orangemen  no  more. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

The  Ulster  variant  of  the  “ Wearing  of  the  Green  ” has 
pretty  much  the  same  kind  of  faith  in  “ Boney.”  The  poor 
Irish  exile,  after  going  down  to  Belfast  “ to  see  that  seaport 
gay,”  and  also  to  take  farewell  of  his  aged  parents,  goes  on 
to  tell  of  his  voyage  to  Paris  : — 

’Twas  early  the  next  morning 
Our  gallant  ship  set  sail, 

Kind  Heaven  did  protect  her 
With  a pleasant  Irish  gale. 

We  landed  safe  in  Paris, 

Where  victualling  was  cheap — 

They  knew  we  were  United, 

We  wore  Green  on  the  cape ! 

We  wore  Green  on  the  cape, 

We  wore  Green  on  the  cape ; 

They  treated  us  like  brothers. 

For  the  Green  on  the  cape! 

Then  forward  stepped  young  Boney, 

And  took  me  by  the  hand. 

Saying,  “ How  is  old  Ireland, 

And  ho\y  does  she  stand?” 

“ It’s  as  poor  distressed  a nation 
As  ever  you  have  seen ; 

They  are  hanging  men  and  women 
For  the  wearing  of  the  Green  ! 

“ Bonev,”  according  to  the  balladist,  does  not  put  the  poor 
Croppy  off  with  a sore  heart,  for  he  gives  him  good  encour- 
agement ; tells  him  he  will  send  an  army  with  him  who  will 
make  his  enemies  “ curse  and  rue  the  day  that  e’er  they  saw 
the  Green.”  The  ballad  then  concludes  as  follows  : — 

Oh,  may  the  winds  of  Freedom 
Soon  send  young  Boney  o’er. 

And  we’ll  plant  the  Tree  of  Liberty 
Upon  our  Shamrock  shore ; 

Oh,  we’ll  plant  it  with  our  weapons 
While  the  English  tyrants  gape. 


To  see  their  bloody  flag  tore  down 
To  the  Green  on  the  cape ! 

Oh,  the  wearing  the  Green ! 

Oh,  the  wearing  the  Green  ! 

God  grant  us  soon  to  see  that  day. 

And  freely  wear  the  green ! 

General  Hoche,  who  was  a real  and  sincere  friend  of  Ire- 
land, is  never  mentioned  in  any  popular  ballad  of  the  period, 
while  “ Boney  ” is  the  theme  of  several.  This  is  ever  and 
always  the  way.  Great  men  dwarf  all  their  contemporaries. 
Buonaparte  deserted  the  Irish  cause  at  the  supreme  moment, 
and  left  the  Irish  rebels  to  their  fate.  The  best  and  clearest 
account  I can  find  of  the  third  and  last  French  expedition  to 
Ireland  and  its  failure  is  that  given  by  Thomas  Darcy  Magee 
in  his  “ History  of  Ireland.” 

“ The  third  expedition,  in  promoting  which  Tone  and 
Lewines  bore  the  principal  part,  was  decided  upon  by  the 
French  Directory,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Austria,  in  October,  1797.  The  decree  for  the  forma- 
tion of  ‘ the  Army  of  England’  named  Buonaparte  Comman- 

der-in-Chief,  with  Desaix  as  his  second Tone 

with  Lewines — the  one  in  a military,  the  other  in  an  ambas- 
sadorial capacity — had  frequent  interviews  with  the  young 
conqueror  of  Italy,  whom  they  usually  found  silent  and  ab- 
sorbed, always  attentive,  sometimes  asking  sudden  questions 
betraj’ing  great  want  of  knowledge  of  the  British  Islands,  and 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  breaking  out  into  irresistible  in- 
vectives against  Jacobinism  and  the  English  system,  both  of 
which  he  cordially  detested.  Every  assurance  was  given  by 
the  General,  by  the  Directors,  by  Merlin  du  Douai,  Barras, 
and  I'alleyrand  especially,  that  the  expedition  against  Eng- 
land would  never  be  abandoned.  Tone,  in  high  spirits  as 
usual,  joined  the  division  under  the  command  of  his  country- 
man, General  Kilmaine,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Havre, 
where  he  had  landed  without  knowing  a soul  in  France  two 
years  before.” 

“ The  winter  wore  away  in  busy  preparations  at  Havre,  at 
Brest,  and  at  La  Rochelle — and  which  seemed  mysterious  to 
the  Irish  exiles — at  Toulon.  All  the  resources  of  France, 
now  without  an  enemy  on  the  Continent,  were  put  forth  in 
these  preparations.  But  it  soon  appeared  they  were  not  put 
forth  for  Ireland.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1798 — within  three 
days  of  the  outbreak  in  Dublin,  Wexford,  and  Kildare — 
Buonaparte  sailed  with  the  elite  of  all  that  expedition  for 
Alexandria,  and  ‘ the  Army  of  England’  became  in  reality 
‘ the  Army  of  Egypt.’ 

“ The  bitterness,  the  despondency,  and  desperation  which 
seized  on  . the  Irish  leaders  in  France  and  on  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  United  Irishmen  at  home  on  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence are  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  subsequent  attempts 
under  Humbert  and  Bompart,  and  the  partial,  ineffectual 
risings  in  Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1798.  After  all  their  high  hopes  from 
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France  and  her  allies,  this  was  what  it  had  come  to  at  last ! 
A few  frigates,  with  three  or  four  thousand  men,  were  all 
that  could  be  spared  for  the  succour  of  a kingdom  more 
populous  than  Egypt  and  Syria  combined;  the  granary  of 
England,  and  the  key  of  her  Atlantic  position.  It  might  have 
been  some  comfort  to  the  fanaily  of  Tone  to  have  read  thirty 
years  aftenvards,  in  their  American  asylum,  or  for  the  aged 
Lewines  to  have  read  in  the  Parisian  retreat  in  which  he  died, 
the  memorable  confession  of  Napoleon  at  Saint  Helena;  — 
‘ If  instead  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  I had  undertaken  that 
to  Ireland,  what,’  he  asked,  ‘ could  England  do  now  ? On 
such  chances,’  he  mournfully  added,  ‘ depend  the  destinies 
of  empires !’  ” 

William  Theobald  W’olfe  Tone,  the  son  of  Wolfe  Tone,  in 
his  edition  of  his  father’s  Memoirs,  passes  a pretty  severe 
judgment  on  Buonaparte  and  his  conduct  at  this  supreme 
crisis  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  “ On  the  death  of  Hoche,” 
he  writes,  “ the  French  Government  recalled  to  succeed  him 
the  most , illustrious  of  their  warriors ; he  who  afterwards 
wielded  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  who  then,  under  the 
name  of  General  Buonaparte,  was  already  acknowledged  the 
first  commander  of  the  age ; and  yet  it  was  an  age  fertile  in 
great  chiefs.  ...  It  is,  however,  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance that  I feel  myself  called  upon,  by  the  nature  of  my 
subject,  to  point  out  any  errors  ia  the  conduct  of  the  sove- 
reign, chief  and  benefactor,  under  whom  I bore  my  first 
arms  and  received  my  first  wounds ; of  him  who  decorated 
me  with  the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  whom  I 
served  with  constant  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  reign.  But  the  imperious  voice  of  truth  compels  me 
to  attribute  to  the  influence  and  prejudices  of  General  Buona- 
parte, at  that  period,  the  prime  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
third  expedition  for  the  liberation  of  Ireland.” 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  masses  of  the  Irish  people 
continued  to  look  up  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte  as  the  man 
destined  to  be  their  deliverer.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  their 
most  foolish  delusions.  Their  idol,  like  so  many  of  their 
other  idols,  was  an  idol  of  brass  with  feet  of  clay.  As  he 
rose  to  the  zenith  of  his  truly  wonderful  career,  their  hopes 
of  Freedom  also  rose,  and  when  he  fell  their  hopes  of  fight- 
ing England  in  the  field  died  out  for  that  generation.  O’Con- 
nell taught  them  other  ways  and  other  methods,  though,  in- 
deed, the  magic  name  of  “ Boney”  was  sufficient  at  any  time 
to  make  the  old  peasants  loquacious.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  a generous  bene- 
factor to  many  Irishmen  who  were  refugees  in  France  after 
the  failure  of  ’98. 

“ During  the  five  years  in  which  Lord  Hardwicke  was  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland,”  mites  Darcy  Magee,  “ the  Habeas  Corpus 
remained  suspended  and  the  Insurrection  Act  continued  in 
force.  These  were  the  years  in  which  the  power  of  Napo- 
leon made  the  most  astonishing  strides ; the  years  in  which 


he  remodelled  the  German  Empire,  jflaced  on  his  head  the 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  on  his  sister’s  that  of  Etruria,  and 
on  his  brother’s  that  of  Holland;  wlien  the  Consulate  gave 
place  to  that  of  the  Empire,  and  Dukedoms  and  Principali- 
ties were  freely  distributed  among  the  marshals  of  the  Grand 
Army.  During  all  these  years  Napoleon  harassed  England 
with  menaces  of  invasion,  and  excited  Ireland  with  corre- 
sponding hopes  of  inten'ention.  The  more  far-seeing  United 
Irishmen,  however,  had  so  little  faith  in  these  demonstrations 
tliat  Emmet  and  M'Nevin  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
leaving  behind  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  Army  those 
of  their  compatriots  who,  either  from  habit  or  preference, 
had  become  attached  to  a military  life.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind,  for  it  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
England's  policy  towards  Ireland,  in  the  first  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  after  the  Union,  that  the  wild  hope  of  a French 
invasion  never  forsook  the  hearts  of  a large  portion  of  the 
Irish  people,  so  long  as  Napoleon  Buonaparte  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  of  France.  During  the  whole 
of  that  period  the  British  Government  were  kept  in  constant 
apprehension  for  Ireland ! under  this  feeling  they  kept  up 
and  increased  the  local  militia;  strengthened  garrisons,  and 
replenished  magazines;  constructed  a chain  of  Martello 
towers  round  the  entire  coast,  and  maintained  in.  full  rigour 
the  Insurrection  Act.” 

“ Never  up  to  the  hour  of  Napoleon’s  abdication  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,”  says  A.  M.  Sullivan  in  his  “ Story  of  Ireland,” 
“ did  the  spectre  of  a French  invasion  of  Irek.. id  cease  to 
haunt  the  mind  of  England.” 

Carleton,  the  great  historian  and  delineator  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  has  much  to  say  in  his  bitter,  sneering,  sarcastic 
fashion,  of  the  vague  hopes  or  delusions  of  the  Irish  people 
regarding  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  “ Scarcely  had  the  public 
mind,”  he  says,  “ subsided  after  the  Rebellion  of  ’Ninety- 
Eight,  when  the  success  of  Buonaparte  directed  the  eyes  and 
hopes  of  the  Irish  people  towards  him,  as  the  person  de- 
signed to  be  their  deliverer.  Many  a fine  fiction  has  the 
author  of  tliis  work  (“  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Pea- 
santry”) heard  about  that  great  man’s  escapes,  concerning  the 
bullets  that  conveniently  turned  aside  from  his  person,  and 
the  sabres  that  civilly  declined  to  cut  him  down.  Many 
prophecies  too  were  related,  in  v^hich  the  glory  of  this  country 
under  his  reign  were  touched  off  in  the  happiest  colours. 
Pastorini  also  gave  such  notions  an  impulse.  Eighteen 
twenty-five  was  to  be  the  year  of  their  deliverance.  George 
the  Fourth  was  never  to  fill  the* British  throne;  and  the  mill 
of  Lowth  was  to  be  turned  three  times  with  human  blood. 
‘ The  miller  with  the  two  thumbs  was  then  living,’  said  the 
mendicants,  for  they  were  the  principal  propagators  of  these 
opinions,  and  the  great  expounders  of  their  own  prophecies, 
so  that  of  course  there  could  be  no  further  doubt  on  the 
subject.  .Several  of  them  had  seen  him,  a red-haired  man 
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with  broad  shoulders,  stout  legs,  exactly  such  as  a miller 
ought  to  have,  and  two  thumbs  on  his  right  hand ; all  pre- 
cisely, as  the'  prophecy  had  stated.  Then  there  was  Beal 
Derg  and  several  others  of  the  fierce  old  Milesian  chiefs, 
who,  along  with  their  armies,  lay  in  an  enchanted  sleep,  all 
ready  to  awake  and  take  a part  in  the  delivery  of  their 
country.”  Carleton  also  introduces  this  subject  into  another 
of  his  sketches  called  “ The  Irish  Prophecy  Man.”  He 

makes  his  “Prophecy  Man”  call  Buonaparte  “ Bonyparty,” 
which  is  hardly  accurate,  though  Prophecy  Men  generally 
tried  to  appear  more  learned  than  their  neighbours. 

When  Napoleon  became  an  exile  in  St.  Helena  the  English 
Government  in  Ireland  could  at  last  breathe  freely.  Eng- 
land now  was  undisputed  mistiess  of  land  and  sea,  whilst 
Ireland  lay  prostrate  and  helpless.  The  United  Irishmen 
who  had  survived  the  “ dark  and  evU  days”  of  ’98  were  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  a dark,  dreary,  and 
dismal  time.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  brought  a whole  host  of 
evils  in  its  train.  During  the  period  of  his  wonderful  career 
rents  had  shot  up  with  war  prices,  and  after  the  peace  of  1814 
prices  fell,  and  the  poor  tenants  were  unable  to  pay  these 
rents.  Evictions  followed  on  a fearful  scale,  and  thousands 
of  happy  homes  were  levelled.  Captain  Rock  then  made 
his  appearance,  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  landlords 
and  landgrabbers  just  as  Captain  Moonlight  did  in  our  own 
day.  Old  men  and  women,  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
mendicants,  talked  mournfully  of  the  days  of  “Boney,”  when 
they  were  able  to  keep  a roof  over  their  heads.  In  one  of 
Furlong’s  “ Tales  of  Low  Life,  ’ called  “ The  Widow’s  Story,” 
the  poor  old  widow  recalls  the  happy  days  gone  by,  when  she 
and  her  sons,  by  unceasing  industry,  were  able  to  make  ends 
meet : — 

We  let  no  corner  go  astray ; 

We  picked  and  planted  here  and  there  ; 

And  everyone  who  went  the  way 

Praised  and  admired  us  for  our  care. 

I paid  my  way  from  year  to  year, 

And  kept  from  debts  and  trouble  clear, 

Till  Boney  far  away  was  sent ; 

And  then  when  corn  was  not  so  dear, 

I found  it  hard  to  make  the  rent ; 

I fell  b^ind  a year  or  two, 

And  didn’t  well  know  what  to  do. 

The  name  of  Buonaparte  or  “ Boney”  became  woven  into 
the  folk-lore  and  ballac^s  of  the  “ common  people.”  I re- 
member seeing  tears  fall  like  rain  from  the  eyes  of  old  men, 
not  thirty  years  ago,  when  somebody  sang  “ Boney’s  Dream,” 
or  “ Maria  Louisa’s  Lamentation  for  the  Green  Linnet.”  I 
give  a few  stanzas  of  the  first-named  street  ballad  : — 

Boney  is  away  from  his  warring  and  fighting ; 

He  is  gone  to  a place  that  he’ll  take  no  delight  in. 

Bound  round  by  the  waves  that  surround  St.  Helena. 

Louisa  laments  for  her  husband  true-hearted. 

He  dreams  while  he  sleeps  and  awakes  broken-hearted  ; 

Bound  round  by  the  waves  that  surround  St.  Helena. 

The  old  men,  whom  I knew,  who  loved  to  talk  of  “ Boney” 
and  his  deeds  are  long  since  dead  and  gone.  The  green 
grass  grows  over  their  graves  in  the  quiet  chapel-yard.  God 
rest  their  souls ! they  made  mistakes  and  had  their  delusions 
like  the  men  of  our  own  day  and  generation.  That  they 
should  look  up  to  the  mighty  Napoleon  and  expect  in  him 
a deliverer  was  after  all  quite  natural.  The  Poles  also  had 
the  same  delusion.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  references 
to  Buonaparte  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  folk-lore,  popular 
ballads  and  traditions  of  Poland  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


AN  ULSTER  EXECUTIVE  FOUNDED. 

la  accordance  with  a resolution  proposed  in  September  at  the 
Central  E.xecutive,  Dublin,  by  a Belfast  member  thereof,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  holding  of  a convention  of  Ulster  delegates 
in  Belfast  in  November.  At  that  convention,  which  came  off  in 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  representatives  were  present  from  every  end  of 
the  province,  and  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and  enthusiasm 
prevailed.  The  following  is  briefly  the  result  of  that  convention  : — 
The  organisation  of  the  ’98  celebrations  in  Ulster  is  entrusted  to  the 
working  of  a Provincial  Council,  pledged  to  co-operation  with  the 
Central  Executive  of  Ireland  and  the  bodies  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  which  are  in  union  with  it.  This  Ulster  Council  is  a re- 
presentative body.  Every  Ulster  club  has  the  right  of  representa- 
tion on  it  by  its  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  Authorised  sub- 
stitutes can  be  sent  by  any  club  to  represent  these  members  if  they 
are  unable  to  attend  an  executive  meeting.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Ulster  Executive  will  take  place  in  Belfast  next  week.  Notices 
will  be  sent  to  all  members,  and  the  business  before  the  meeting 
will  be  to  carry  out  the  instruction  of  the  convention  hr  issuing  cards 
for  collecting  an  Ulster  Tribute  to  the  projected  Wolfe  Tone  Monu- 
ment. To  every  district  club  and  committee  in  Ulster  are  left  the 
arrangements  as  to  local  memorials,  but  the  local  clubs  will  be  re- 
quested to  report  as  to  their  proceedings.  The  following  office- 
bearers were  elected  for  the  Ulster  Executive,  the  secretaries  named 
to  undertake  jointly  all  correspondence,  the  treasurers  to  bank  the 
Ulster  tribute  to  the  Tone  Monument.  The  election  took  place  at 
the  convention,  and  though  other  nominations  were  invited  it  was 
uncontested  : — 

President — James  Stephens.  Vice-Presidents — N.  J.  O’Boyle, 
Staffordstown  ; Louis  Smyth,  Magherafelt.  Treasurers— B.  M'Cabe, 
National  Club,  Stephens  Street,  Belfast ; E.  Madden,  Rosslea.  Sec- 
retarie.s — P.  Dempsey,  12,  Howard  Street;  Miss  A.  L.  Milligan,  65, 
Great  George’s  Street. 

During  the  course  of  the  proceedings  an  amendment  was  brought 
forward  by  Messrs.  Mayne  and  Mullin,  Cookstown,  advising  that 
the  Dublin  Executive  should  be  widened  to  include  members  of  the 
various  Parliamentary  parties.  The  subject  was  amply  debated,  the 
resolution  being  carried  by  the  whole  meeting  to  five.  Mr.  Henry 
Dixon  stated  from  the  chair  that  no  rule  was  in  existence  excluding 
members  of  Parliament,  and  they  had  simply  not  been  nominated 
for  election  last  June,  though  anyone  was  free  to  propose  them. 
They  were  open  to  join  the  general  committee  of  Ireland  by  their 
oivn  free  will  any  time  they  li’Ked. 

The  movers  of  the  amendment,  satisfied  with  this  expianaticn, 
continue  to  supyiort  the  Central  Executive. 

IHE  EVENING  DEMONSTRATION 
w.as  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  O’Leary,  who  received  an  enthu- 
siastic welcome  at  his  first  appearance  on  a public  platform  m Bel- 
fast. The  chief  speakers  were  Henry  Dixon  and  P.  Lavelle,  Duo- 
lin  ; Frank  Hugh  O’Donnell,  London,  who  made  an  eloquent  ora- 
tion. 

IN  GLASGOW 

the  Young  Ireland  Society  and  members  of  the  ’98  Association  cele- 
brated the  Martyrs’  Anniversary  by  a public  meeting,  the  address 
being  given  by  Henry  Dobbin,  Belfast. 

CORK  Ai\D  THE  ’98  MOVEMENT. 

C’narles  Doran,  of  Queenstown,  in  delivering  the  Manchester 
Martyrs’  Anniversary  oration  at  Cork,  spoke  plainly  on  the  subject 
of  the  ’98  Centenary  and  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
that  the  celebration  should  be  the  occasion  of  union  amongst  Irish- 
men. He  said  that  the  very  fact  that  there  was  in  existence  a 
National  party  with  the  same  aim  as  the  men  of  ’98  called  into 
existence  a party  which  was  in  alliance  with  England.  With  those 
who  w'ere  in  alliance  with  England  or  whO'  spoke  of  the  cause  of  the 
United  Irishmen  as  dead  there  could  be  no  fraternisation  on  this 
occasion.  All  Irishmen  were  invited  to  join  them,  but  were  to  come 
when  they  came  from  the  English  alliance  party  as  lost  sheep 
returning  to  the  fold.  W'e  look  confidently  to  the  true  Nationalists 
of  Cork  to  go  on  the  straight  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Doran.  The 
Mayor  of  Cork,  in  founding  a United  ’98  Committee  for  that  city, 
has,  we  trust,  acted  in  the  spirit  of  one  opening  the  gates  to  lost 
sheep  returning.  We  look  to  him  and  to  those  over  whom  he  pre- 
sided, and  whom  Mr.  Doran  addressed  at  the  Martyrs’  Anniversary, 
to  deny  by  the  tone  of  all  their  celebrations  the  assertion  which  has 
been  made  in  a Belfast  paper  that  the  Cork  Committee  was  founded 
in  response  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  said  Belfast  paper  to  save  the 
Parliamentart'  movement  from  wreckage. 
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Oh  ! our  dark  Rosaleen  on  tliis  wild  winter  morn 
Bears  no  sign  of  a bud  on  her  blossoniless  thorn, 

Yet  the  leaves  waving  green  shall  in  summer  be  seen, 

And  the  glad  flower  of  glory  her  branch  shall  adorn. 

Tempest  tost,  white  with  frost,  lies  her  stem  stricken  low, 
Where  the  storm-wind  about  her  has  drifted  the  snow ; 

What  voice  spoke  to  me  of  the  verdure  to  be,  , 

And  how  came  my  hope  at  a blossom  to  grow? 

Oh  ! out  of  the  thicket  a blackbird  took  wing. 

By  the  thorn  in  the  snow  he  had  courage  to  sing ; 

Piping  near,  piping  clear,  ere  the  dawn  of  the  year. 

Every  note  of  his  throat  gave  a promise  ' f spring. 

And  my  heart  found  a hope  and  my  lips  found  a word. 

So  my  voice  echoed  back  to  the  note  that  I heard. 

Without  fear,  ringing  clear,  ere  the  dawn  of  the  vea.-. 

In  a song  that  I took  from  the  bill  of  a bird. 

Better  far,  Rosaleen,  than  such  chanting  for  you 
Were  one  word  of  command  to  the  hosts  of  the  true  ! 

More  than  tears  that  I weep  o’er  thy  long  winter  sleep. 

Would  their  life  blood  refresh  thee  like  rain  shower  and  dew. 

And  would  that  the  hand  that  makes  *une  for  a song 
Were  the  hilt  of  a brand  in  the  grasp  of  the  strong. 

That  the  notes  I now  beat  were  the  tramp  of  the  feet 
Of  their  ranks  marching  forth  to  redeem  thee  from  wrong. 

So  the  song  of  the  blackbird  was  echoed  by  me 
In  a lay  full  of  hope  for  a land  to  be  free. 

But  it  hushed  to  a prayer,  as  unsullied  and  fair 
Burst  the  first  beam  of  dawn  like  a sword  on  the  sea. 

Then  I’ll  sorrow  no  more  o’er  my  dark  Rosaleen, 

For  her  boughs  in  the  balm  of  the  spring  shall  b^  green. 

And  the  flower  that  is  fed  on  the  dust  of  the  dead. 

Shall  be  brought  for  the  crowning  of  Erin  as  queen. 

I.  Olkyrn. 


N the  palace  of  her  father,  King  Cormac  MacArt, 
at  Tara,  the  wedding-feast  was  spread  for  Princess 
Grainne,  and  Fionn  MacCumhaill,  the  renowned, 
the  sage,  the  strong  in  battle,  had  come  attended 
by  a splendid  retinue  to  claim  his  beautiful  bride.  Very  old 
and  fierce  was  the  bridegroom,  grim-eyed  and  hawk-visaged, 
gnarled  as  a forest  tree  upon  which  age  hath  fallen,  yet  still 
a mighty  warrior  whose  least  desire  no  man  in  Eirinn  dared 
gainsay.  With  him  were  the  flower  of  his  Fenian  chivalry, 
those  stalwart  world-famed  custodians  of  the  peace  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  land,  amongst  whom  the  knight  Diarmid 
O’Duibhne,  the  friend  and  favourite  of  Fionn,  held  foremost 
place.  For  height  and  symmetry  and  perfection  of  feature 
this  hero  was  unmatched  in  all  that  valiant  host,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  apparel,  befitting  his  noble  bearing  made 
him  slrine  out  like  a glory  in  the  gay  throng  of  wedding 
guests.  No  braver  soldier  than  Diarmid  went  forth  to  the 
combat;  in  the  field  of  sport  he  had  given  ample  proof  of 
his  skill  and  daring,  and  the  honey-sweet  music  of  his  voice 
had  stolen  many  a gentle  heart  in  the  pleasant  woodlands  of 
green  Kildare.  Oisin  the  Bard,  the  son  of  Fionn,  and  Oscar, 
his  grandson,  were  in  sworn  bonds  of  brotherhood  to  him, 
more  from  affection  than  from  duty,  as  were  also  the  greater 
number  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  I'enian  army,  and  well 
did  Diarmid  merit  their  esteem,  for  in  his  soul  abode  neither 
jealousy  nor  bitterness,  but  charitable  thoughts  and  noble 
ambitions,  while  in  court  and  council  the  words  of  wisdom 
were  ever  on  his  lips.  Thus  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood 
and  good  fortune,  with  glad  laughter  and  unclouded  eyes,  he 
rode  beside  old  gray-beard  P'ionn  towards  the  hospitable 
halls  of  Tara.- 

There  were  many  to  pity  Princess  Grainne  because  of  the 
evil  fate  that  had  chosen  her  for  the  bride  of  an  ancient 
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wooer,  but  more  to  envy,  inasmuch  as  she  had  already  been 
sought  in  marriage  by  great  and  famous  princes  of  Eirinn; 
and,  though  her  loveliness  reigned  supreme  above  that  of  the 
other  ladies  of  the  land,  it  was  not  meet  that  one  only  should 
ensnare  the  hearts  of  well-nigh  all  the  warriors  from  North 
and  South,  from  East  and  West,  who  revelled  at  the  board,  or 
rode  in  the  chase  with  her  father,  Cormac,  over  the  level 
plains  of  Royal  Meath.  Yet  it  was  so,  and  wearily  would 
she  turn  from  their  homage,  her  bright  face  paling  with  the 
unuttered  longing  that  dimmed  the  azure  of  her  eyes,  for  in 
the  varied  throng  bending  around  her  carven  chair  she  had 
failed  to  find  one  whose  words  had  power  to  touch  a chord 
of  her  passionate  heart  and  hold  it  for  his  own. 

I alone  knew  her  thoughts,  and  hopes  and  fears — I,  Nabla, 
the  chosen  of  her  handmaidens,  and  to  mine  ears  she  con- 
fided her  secret  sorrow  many  a time  and  oft  in  the  green 
quiet  of  her  sunny  chamber. 

“ Since  it  needs  be  that  I must  wed,  Nabla — since  day  and 
night  they  have  no  other  speech  for  me,  the  mother  who  bore 
me  and  the  father  to  whom  I owe  obedience — save  tales  of 
tire  many  tliat  sue  for  my  hand,  I pray  the  gods  to  send 
me  my  beloved  swift  and  surely,  for  I have  seen  his  face  in 
ray  dreams,  and  well  I know  he  is  not  amongst  the  train  that 
come  and  go  through  the  halls  of  my  father.  He  is  fair  as 
the  morn,  O Nabla,  stately  as  the  mountain  oak,  clear-sighted 
as  the  circling  eagle,  and  braver  than  any  warrior  the  world 
hath  ever  seen.  When  he  comes  my  heart  shall  go  out  to 
him  and  be  not  afraid.” 

And  while  my  princess  grew  glad  over  the  happy  visions 
of  her  future,  Fionn,  the  withered,  the  war-worn,  hearing  the 
bai'ds  sing  of  her  maiwellous  loveliness,  came  a-wooing  lo 
the  Meathan  palace.  Nor  dared  King  Cormac  disdain  his 
suit,  though  the  maid  was  like  a slender  blossom  of  the 
springtime,  all  unmeet  for  the  embrace  of  this  fierce  oi  l 
wolf,  whose  red-rimmed  eyes  gleamed  under  the  caverns  of 
his  brows  as  she  stood  before  him  in  her  shrinking  maiden- 
hood. The  Queen  wept  over  her  daughter  in  secret,  and  I 
tuned  my  harp  to  give  her  cheer  as  we  sat  together  in  her 
bower  at  evening.  She  sang  no  longer  her  sweet  songs  that 
made  the  lark  listen  for  envy ; no  longer  did  she  care  to  see 
the  golden  lilies  grow  beneath  her  fingers  on  the  embroidery 
frame,  nor  would  she  mingle  with  the  crowd  in  the  vast 
banqueting  hall,  where  her  name  and  beauty  were  nightly 
toasted.  On  the  wedding-morn  I prayed  her  to'  watch  at 
least  the  great  games  froiB  her  casement — the  games  that 
were  in  her  honour — and  she  came  at  my  pleading 
to  look  upon  them  with  weary  sorrowful  eyes.  Oh ! 
if  among  that  supple,  quick-darting  array  was  one 
lo  lift  her  in  his  strong  arms  and  fly  with  her  tO'  a ca\'ern 
in  the  hillside,  to  an  isle  in  the  water,  to  the  crest  of  some 
desolate  mountain,  anywhere,  anywhere,  out  of  the  reach  of 
her  hoary  bridegroom,  how  gladly  would  she  go.  I saw  the 
hope  leap  up  in  her  face  as  she  leaned  forward  suddenly,  all 
the  langour  gone,  and  called  me  to  approach. 


“ A strange  Icnight  hath  come  into  the  game,  Nabla,  and 
the  fortune  of  the  field  is  well-nigh  his  already.  Fair  and 
stately,  a man  of  men,  can’st  thou  tell  me  his  name  and 
station  ?” 

“ It  is  Diarmid  O’Duibhne,  chief  officer  of  the  Fenians 
under  Fionn,  my  princess,”  I answered,  wondering  a,t  the 
glad,  lovely  joyousness  of  her  face. 

“ It  is  he,”  she  whispered  shyly  and  tremblingly,  as  if 
speaking  the  words  to  herself  alone,  “ he  whom  I have  met 
in  dreams,  my  lover  and  lord.” 

“ He  is  pledged  to  Fionn  by  his  vows  of  knighthood,  oh 
Grainne.  Thou  can’st  not  sever  him  from  his  allegiance.” 
She  laughed  at  the  fear  in  my  voice. 

“ That  is  as  the  fates  allow,  thou  wise  one.  Bring  me  my 
purple  mantle  with  the  gold  stars,  and  the  jewels  my  father, 
the  King,  hath  decreed  that  I shall  wear  at  the  feast  to- 
night, and  twine  my  hair  in  many  braids  under  my  gold 
coronet.  Make  me  fair  to  see,  maiden,  that  some  heart  may 
be  strong  enough  tO'  save  me  and  give  up  even  allegiance  for 
my  sake.” 

And  as  I clothed  her  in  the  queenly  purple  a messenger 
came  from  Fionn  beseeching  Princess  Grainne  with  her  own 
white  hands  to  crown  the  victor  at  the  sports. 

“ Let  the  champion  be  brought  here  to  the  window  of  my 
bower  and  I shall  do  the  bidding  of  the  King,”  she  said 
calmly,  yet  I marked  how  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  as  she 
spoke. 

Then  Diarmid  drew  near,  stepping  proudly  across  the 
sward.  Slve  went  forward  in  her  dainty  beauty,  and 
from  the  tangled  leaves  her  lovely  face  like  a rose  flashed 
out  on  him.  The  knight  stood  silent  in  surprise,  waiting  and 
wondering. 

“Nay,  nay,”  she  said,  “come  nearer  and  be  not  afraid.” 
Her  voice  was  as  a silver  rain  of  happiness.  “ Come  nearer 
until  I place  upon  thy  head  the  badge  of  victory.  Fionn  and 
my  father,  the  Ard-Righ,  have  desired  that  I should  crown 
thee,  for  surely  it  is  meet  that  one  so  soon  to  be  the  bride 
of  the  great  warrior  should  speak  a word  of  praise  to  his 
bravest  knight  and  kinsman.” 

“ Thy  praise  is  dear  to  me,  lady.”  Diarmid  gave  answer 
slorvly,  for  the  spell  was  on  him — the  spell  that  had  sent  many 
nobles  to  death  for  the  sake  of  Princess  Grainne. 

“ I ha\’e  heard  frequent  tales  of  thy  prowess,  O Diarmid, 
and  how  thou  art  ever  the  champion  of  womeiii  and  helpless 
things.  It  was  pleasant  hearing  to  know  that  we  have  tJite 
to  do  our  behests.” 

He  bent  above  the  lily  hand  she  held  out  to  him — 

“ I am  pledged,  princess,  as  one  of  the  Fiana  Eirimi  to 
guard  thy  gentle  sex  from  wrong,  and  to  obey  the  mandates 
of  my  master,  Fionn.  His  honour  should  be  as  dear  to  me 
as  my  own.” 

She  looked  at  him  gravely  then  and  her  smiles  ceased. 
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Did  his  words  convey  a warning  in  their  knightly  courtesy  ? 

“ Until  feasting-time  to-night,”  she  saiil,  bowing  her  head 
in  dismissal,  and  for  hours  after  my  princess  sat  wrapped  in 
serious  thought,  in  which  I had  no  share. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  long  banqueting  hall  King  Cormac 
MacArt  sat  in  the  midst  of  his  guests  and  nobles.  On  his 
right  hand  Fionn  towered  like  a gray  oak,  now  and  then 
burying  his  face  in  the  huge  mether  of  mead  that  stood 
before  him.  On  the  left  of  the  King  sat  Princess  Grainne, 
very  pale,  but  most  lovely  in  her  white  bridal  garments, 
circled  by  a belt  of  gold  and  fastened  on  her  breast  by  a 
curiously  wrought  brooch  of  the  same  precious  metal.  Be- 
side her  was  her  mother,  the  Queen,  and  down  the  board 
were  ranged  the  principal  warriors,  while  the  bards  waited, 
harp  at  knee,  for  silence  to  fall  that  their  chanting  might 
begin. 

Over  the  clamour  of  drinking  and  jesting  the  loud  hoarse 
tones  of  Fionn  rang  out  imperiously.  He  rose  up  in  his  seat 
with  cup  held  liigh  above  him.  “ Drink  all  of  ye  a toast  to 
the  fairest  lady  in  the  land — to  Princess  Grainne,”  and  a 
smile  dawned  in  the  smouldering  fire  of  his  eyes  as  he  gazed 
at  her.  The  oaken  roof  shook  with  the  shouts  of  the  war- 
riors, while  my  sweet,  pale  princess  grew  paler  yet  for  very 
dread. 

In  a little  time  she  beckoned  and  bade  me  bring  the  rave 
carven  drinking-cup  that  was  her  favourite  from  her  bower 
tliat  she  might  show  courtesy  to  the  bridegroom  and  the 
wedding  guests.  This  cup  was  strangely  carved  in  spirals, 
interlaced  and  intricate,  a,  spoil  won  by  King  Cormac  yc-ai'S 
agone  in  a hard-fought ''battle.  With  trembling  hands 
Grainne  filled  its  golden  depths  to  the  brim,  where  the  rich, 
clear  mead  sparkled  in  bubbles  of  sunshine. 

“ Give  everyone  at  the  board  to  drink  of  my  cup,  O 
Nabla,”  she  whispered  to  me,  “ save  Oisin  and  Oscar  and 
the  Knight  Diarmid  O’Duibhne.” 

Then  straightway  I carried  the  greeting  of  the  princess  to 
Fionn,  who  bent  his  hoary  head  in  a long,  slow  draught — 
then  to  her  father,  the  King,  and  the  Queen,  her  rnotJier, 
and  in  turn  I tended  each  chieftain  and  bard  until  all  were 
served  except  the  three  whose  names  she  had  spoken.  And 
almost  ere  my  serving  was  done  a sudden  deep  sleep  fell 
upon  that  gorgeous  assembly — a magic  sleep,  because  of  the 
grey  powder  the  bride  had  mixed  with  the  wine,  so  that  none 
were  free  from  it  of  all  who  had  drank. 

Then  from  her  place  at  the  board  the  princess  arose  and 
came  down  to  where  Oisin  sat  amazed  at  the  strange  scene 
before  him. 

“ This  marriage  is  hateful  to  me,  O son  of  Fionn,  and, 
therefore,  I have  cast  upon  the  guests  a magic  sleep  until  I 
find  if  thou  and  these  others  will  strive  to  save  me  from  it. 
The  bridegroom  is  in  the  winter  of  life — I am  in  its  spring ; 


and  surely  if  I must  be  wed  there  are  younger  men  than  he 
to  take  me  from  my  father’s  palace.  Wilt  t/iuii  wed  me, 
gentle  Bard?” 

“ Nay,  nay,  sw'cet  Grainne,”  said  Oisin  reverently;  “Fionn 
is  my  father,  and  his  son  dare  not  dishonour  him.” 

“And  thou,  Oscar?”  She  turned  her  luminous  eyes  on 
the  youth,  whose  voice  faltered  in  answer ; 

“ Though  my  heart  might  draw  me  to  do  thy  will,  thou 
fairest  lady,  yet  my  duty  can  but  echo  the  words  my  father 
hath  uttered.” 

“Thou,  Diarmid?”  Oh,  the  pitiful  pleading  in  the  lovely 
face  gazing  up  at  him,  and  the  fierce  joy  that  lit  his  own  as 
he  bent  to  raise  her  from  her  knee. 

“ Fionn  is  my  kinsman,  and  more  than  father,  and  I am 
bound  to  him  by  many  ties  of  affection  and  gratitude. 
Would’st  thou  have  me  break  them,  princess?”  he  said. 

“ Art  thou  not  also  pledged  to  succour  the  lowliest  woman 
who  seeks  the  aid  of  thy  good  sword  ? Art  thou  not,  knight  ? 
And  where  could’st  thou  find  so  unhappy  a suppliant  as  she 
who  is  now  at  thy  feet?  O,  take  me  from  this  cruel  King 
and  sad  fate ! Take  me,  I pray,  far  off  to  love  and  peace  and 
joy.” 

“ I gave  thee  my  heart  that  first  moment  of  our  meeting, 
love,”  spake  Diarmid,  “ because  it  w'as  thy  face  I saw  when 
Angus  Oge  touched  mine  eyes  with  his  fingers  in  my  boyhood 
and  foretold  my  doom  because  of  a woman’s  beauty.  Al- 
ways have  I been  seeking  for  that  face,  seen  in  a vision 
Druid-wrought,  but  never  until  this  fateful  day  hath  it  crossed 
my  path.  Diarmid  of  the  Love-Spot  they  call  me,  and  it  is 
known  to  many  that  love  will  deal  me  sore  and  deadly  harm ; 
yet  not  because  of  this  do  I hesitate,  but  rather  because  of 
the  knightly  vows  thou  dost  beg  me  to  forget.” 

“ I love  thee,”  she  moaned  from  the  shadow  of  her  long 
brown  hair.  “ I love  thee ; I cannot  help  this  love.  It  stole 
upon  my  heart  what  time  I saw  thee  at  the  games,  and  knew 
thee  for  my  prince  of  men.” 

Diarmid,  looking  down  upon  her,  humbled  in  her  wo- 
manly distress,  grew  pallid  to  the  lips  and  trembled.  The 
honour  of  the  Fiana  Eirinn  would  be  stained  in  truth  if  he 
should  do  this  deed. 

“ What  sayest  thou,  O brothers  ?”  He  turned  to  Oisin 
and  Oscai'.  “ Shall  I break  my  oath  to  Fionn,  thy  father, 
and  abide  by  this  maiden  who  doth  claim  my  succour  ?” 

“ Go  with  her,”  said  both.  “ We  shall  look  to  the  rest. 
Love  is  better  than  aught  else  in  the  world.” 

'I'hcu  Diarmid  stooping,  gently  drew  her  to  his  heart,  and 
held  her  there  long  and  silently,  kissing  crimson  blushes  into 
the  whiteness  of  her  rounded  cheeks.  As  her  head  lay 
against  his  shoulder  and  her  eyes  smiled  up  at  him  I knew 
my  princess  had  found  her  heart’s  happiness  at  last. 

In  the  early  dawn  they  stole  through  the  gates  unheeded, 
for  the  guardians  had  feasted  well  o\  ernight,  and  were  yet  in 
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the  land  of  dreams.  Oisin  and  Oscar  brought  to  Diarmid 
his  swift,  sure-footed  brown  steeds,  the  gift  of  Fionn,  and 
we  watched  them  riding  away  together. 

And  though  there  be  many  tales  of  the  wooing  of  Princess 
Grainne,  I,  and  I alone,  know  the  true  one,  and  because  of 
its  truth  and  that  it  may  yet  be  written  in  the  annals  of 
Eirinn  and  handed  down  to  future  generations,  I tell  it  to  ye 
— as  another  time  I shall  tell  the  sorrowful  ending  of  it — 
oh.  Colun  of  Curls,  and  Conal  Amber-Eyed,  and  Fergus 
Laughing  Lips,  my  children.  E.  Carbery. 


A Memory  of  Vinegar  íiiíl. 

fflY  recollection  of  Peg  Roche  is  a vivid  one.  She 
was  a quaint-looking  little  stooped  old  woman — 

T as  old,  one  might  say,  as  the  hills — very  brown  and 
shrivelled  and  sharp.  At  the  time  of  which  I write,  she 
must  have  been  close  on  ninety,  yet  her  mind  was  always 
clear  and  alert,  and  her  dark,  keen  eye  as  bright  and  wise  as 
a robin’s.  “ Old  Granny,”  my  mother  was  wont  to  call  her, 
with  something  like  affectionate  respect.  In  after  years  I 
knew  that  the  respect  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Granny  was 
a remnant  of  the  hallowed  and  heroic  past  which  the  talis- 
manic  numerals  ’98  conjures  up  to  our  minds.  Once  or  twice 
a week  she  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  my  mother  for  a 
meal  or  a few  pence  with  which  to  purchase  a “ blast  of  the 
dudeen.”  On  these  occasions  she  always  had  some  reminis- 
cence of  the  “ Rising  ” to  recount.  One  of  these  memories — 
the  most  personal  of  all — I will  try  to  give  in  words  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  old  woman’s  own. 

“Ma’am,  it  was  as  beautiful  a night  as  eye  could  see,  that 
night  we  left  our  cabin  for  the  camp  at  Vinegar  Hill.  Me 
father  an’  meself,  allanna,  war  alone  in  the  tidy  little  home, 
half  way  between  New  Ross  an’  the  Hill,  for,  as  I towld  ye, 
the  two  brave  boys,  me  brothers,  had  fallen,  wan  at  Oulard, 
the  other  at  New  Ross.  Owney  and  Shawn,  God  rist  ye!  \e 
fell  like  min!  Well,  ma’am,  allanna,  we  war  sittin’  silent, 
sore  an’  sorry,  when  a gintle  tap  come  to  the  windee,  an’  a 
voice  that  made  me  heart  leap  high  for  all  its  sadness  said, 
as  soft  as  a breath,  “ Open  the  doore.  Peg,  air’  let  me  in.” 
“That’s  Peadar  M'Grath,”  said  me  father,  spakin’  out,  for, 
Quid  though  he  was — ould  as  a bush  he  was  keen  to  hear. 
While  the  word  was  on  his  lips  I pulled  tire  boult  an’  let  me 
boy  iir.  He  was  me  sweetheart,  childre.  Who’d  evir  thiirk 
ould  Granny  had  a sweetheart?  Ay,  an’  a likely  an’  gallant 
boy  he  was,  as  gallairt  as  gallant  Wexford  ivir  seen.  Iir  he 
stepped,  tall,  air’  straight,  air’  comely,  wid  a flush  on  his 
brown  cheeks,  an’  a kind  light  in  his  true  eyes.  “ Come, 
Owen  Roche,  ye  haven’t  an  hour  to  lose.  Come  ye  an’  the 
colleen  wid  me  to  the  camp,”  he  said  all  in  a hurry.  Its 


sartin  distraction  to  remain  here.  Ould  min  an’  women  an’ 
childre  is  flockin’  in  from  all  parts.”  Thin  he  towld  uz  how 
the  great  armies  of  the  red-coats  war  marchin’  from  five  dif- 
ferent directions  on  Emriscorthy  an’  the  headquarters  of  the 
boys  on  Vinegar  Hill,  an’  how  they  war  burnin’  the  cabins, 
an’  plunderin’  an’  murderin’  all  afore  them  as  they  come. 

“ I’m  too  ould  an’  disabled  to  fight,”  me  father  made  answer, 
spakin’  wdd  surprisin’  calm.  “The  likes  0’  me  ’ud  only  be 
an  encumbrance.  God  ’ill  purtect  uz  where  we  are,  come 
what  will.  An’  in  case  0’  the  worst  naither  Peg  nor  me  is 
afeerd  to  die.  Betther  let  uz  stay.  What  d’ye  say,  me 
girl  ?”  “ Oh,  come,  father,”  said  I.  “ If  we  have  a chance 

for  life  at  all  let  uz  take  it.  We  have  none  here  if  all  accounts 
be  true ; we’d  have  some  wid  the  boys.”  “ If  3'e  think  so, 
daughter,  thin  let  uz  go,  in  God’s  name,”  the  poor  ould  man 
answered  me  back ; an’  leaning  hea^•ily  on  his  stick,  he  rose 
up  at  wanst,  sayin’  “ Sure  ye’re  the  wan  to  decide.  Life 
howlds  more  for  ye,  acushla,  nor  for  me.”  An’  so,  ma’am 
honey,  we  quitted  the  snug  little  home,  an’  for  iver,  as  it 
happened,  for  the  very  next  day  the  cruel  red-coats  on  their 
march  burned  it  to  the  ground.  Ah,  well  do  I remimber  how 
beautiful  the  poor,  bleedin’  counthry  looked  on  that  sore 
night.  Sure  ’twas  just  as  if  nathure  herself  war  mockin’  uz. 
All  through  the  Wexford  Rising  the  weather  was  warm  and 
lovely,  ma’am,  the  loveliest  ivir  seen.  ’Twas  like  the  smile 
0’  God,  an’  a many  a wan  used  to  say  that  not  a drop  of  rain 
’ud  fall  till  Ireland  had  all  she  wanted.  Ochone,  but  it  was 
the  sad  mistake.  Anyhow,  allanna,  we  wint  wid  Peadar  to 
the  Hill,  an’,  consideiln’  how  misfortunate  things  war,  the 
walk  thei'e  wasn’t  all  out  too  unhappy.  For  me  brave  Croppy 
boy  walkin’  along  side  0’  me  contrived  to  whisper  many  a 
soft  an’  encouragin’  word  in  me  ear ; an’  whin  I seen  how  he 
suited  his  ginerally  eager  step  to  the  feeble  pace  of  the 
ould  man  me  heart  warmed  to  him  more  an’  more.  That 
night  an’  all  the  nixt  day  an’  night  the  pikemen  on  the  hill 
war  houldin’  themsilves  in  readiness  for  the  attack  of  Gineral 
Lake  an’  his  twinty  thousand,  an’,  God  help  them ! ’twas  little 
they  had  to  depind  on  considerin’  the  forces  cornin’  agen 
them ; nothin’  but  their  stout  hearts  an’  their  long,  trusty 
pikes,  for  of  ammunition  they  had  nothin’  to  spake  of.  To 
be  sure,  Gineral  Edward  Roche  (he  was  a cousin,  ma’am,  an’ 
not  too  distant)  an’  the  good  Shelmaliere  marksmen,  the 
pride  of  the  rebel  army,  war  expected  in  from  Wexford  town, 
but  as  it  happened  they  didn’t  come  till  near  the  end.  Well, 
honey  jewel,  we  waited  an’  waited,  meself  an’  the  ould  man, 
an’  scores  of  others  as  useless,  all  huddled  together  in  the 
rear,  an’  at  last  at  break  of  day  on  the  21st,  the  big  cannon 
began  to  boom,  boom,  an’  ’twas  known  that  Gineral  Johnson 
had  begun  his  assault  on  the  town  of  Enniscorthy,  an’  that 
Gineral  Lake  was  cornin’  agin  the  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill  wid 
the  plain  intintion  of  hemmin’  uz  in  all  round.  Yis,  on  the 
inimy  come,  sure  enough ; an’  oh ! but  it  was  a sight  to  see 
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the  grand  an  gallant  way  the  boys  of  Wexford  met  ’em.  A 
sight  to  rise  the  spirit  of  the  wakest.  Agon  an’  agen  the  royal 
troops  come  up  Hill,  an’  agen  an’  agen  the  pikemen  drove 
them  back,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  the  fire  of  the  redcoats 
was  terrific,  an’  to  that  the  rebels  could  make  no  answer. 
This  minute  I think  I hear  the  huzzas  an’  wild  cries  wid 
which  the  women  an’  ould  min  eggetl  on  the  brave  boys,  or 
their  lamintations  whin  they  seen  the  inemy  press  up  on 
them.  .\n’,  praise  be  to  God ! but  the  priests  handled  the 
pike  well  on  that  great  day,  childre,  an’  sure  an’  sartin’  it  is 
that  in  Heaven  their  glory  is  now  all  the  greater  for  that. 
An’  praise  be  to  God  agen,  an’  to  his  Holy  Mother,  we  all 
tried  to  do  our  best,  anyhow,  an’  that’s  a proud  thing  to  have 
to  say.  Ay,  even  we  that  war  huddled  togither  in  the  rear ; 
for  such  as  couldn’t  lend  a helpin’  hand  to  the  fightin’  men 
prayed  hard  an’  made  ready  to  die  widout  flinchin’,  all  knowin’ 
that  they  war  gathered  together  on  that  Hill  top  for  a high  an’ 
blessed  cause,  an’  a many  a wan  said  in  his  heart,  “If  I can’t 
free  Ireland,  I’ll  niver  shame  her.”  Ah,  Vinegar  Hill,  ye  took 
me  best,  an’  if  I iver  grudged  them  to  ye  I axe  God’s  pardon 
for  the  sin.” 

At  this  point  in  her  narrative  Granny  would  in- 
variably make  a solemn  pause,  and  strike  her  breast 
penitentially.  Then  she  would  resume : “ Wirra,  wirra, 
at  long  last  the  ind  come.  A retrate  was  ordered,  but  not 
till  Wexford’s  best  war  dead  or  dyin’.  In  the  hurry  an’  con- 
fusion, ’twas  hard  for  the  ould  and  feeble  to  get  a chance ; 
an’  so  it  was  that  tryin’  to  howld  on  be  me  father  I found 
meself  in  the  very  thick  of  the  pursuin’  red-coats.  A cavalry 
man  made  a terrible  thrust  of  his  sword  at  the  poor,  white- 
haired  ould  man,  but  just  at  that  minute  me  own  brave 
boy,  M'Grath,  all  covered  wid  wounds,  but  still  undaunted, 
flung  himself  betune  the  cavalry  man  an’  me  father.  “ Now, 
Peg,  make  haste,”  I heerd  him  cry,  as  he  made  a drive  of  his 
pike  at  the  red-coat.  I tried  to  drag  the  ould  man  on,  but 
he  tottered  at  ivery  step.  “ Íave  me,  child,  an’  save  yerself,” 
he  implored  o’  me.  But,  thank  God,  I only  clung  to  him  all 
the  tighter.  What  was  happenin’  now  around  me  I couldn’t 
for  the  life  of  me  tell.  I could  only  hear  the  uproar.  All 
I know  is  I felt  me  father  fall,  an’  lookin’  round  for  Peadar, 
I seen  the  cavalry  man  in  the  very  act  of  runnin’  him  through. 
Thin  I think  the  sight  must  have  left  me  eyes,  an’  that  the 
sorrow  of  it  all  must  have  taken  sinse  an’  feelin’  from  me. 
When  1 come  to  I found  meself  in  the  house  of  a dacent 
Protestant  farmer.  There  I learned  that  Edward  Roche  had 
come  up  in  time  to  bate  back  the  pursuin’  cavalry,  an’  to  en- 
able the  rininant  of  the  rebel  army  to  retrate  to  the  Three 
Rocks.  But  wirra  strue,  wirra  strue,  they  also  towld  me 
that  me  father  an’  Peadar  M'Grath,  God  rest  them,  wur 
left  dead  on  Vinegar  Hill.  I meself,  it  seems,  was  carried  by 
wan  of  Roche’s  musketeers  to  the  house  of  the  dacent  Protes- 
tant farmer,  an’  he  an’  his  wife  let  the  charity  of  God  move 


them  to  take  me  in.  There  these  good  people  kept  me 
till  the  throubled  times  war  over,  an’  thin,  ma’am,  I come  to 
Dublin  to  san'ice,  an’  in  san-ice  I remained  all  me  life.” 

“You  never  married.  Granny?”  my  mother  would  say, 
interrogatively.  “ Niver,  ma’am,”  old  Peg  would  reply,  with 
a note  of  something  like  pride  in  her  voice,  “ but  it  wasn’t 
that  I hadn’t  me  offers.”  Then,  with  a softening  look,  and 
a smile  that  was  curiously  sweet,  ^n  spite  of  her  four  score 
years  and  ten,  the  old  woman  would  reverently  add,  “ In 
heaven  we’ll  know  our  own.”  Cellus  Mar. 


On  Slievenamon. 

Tell  us,  you  rocks,  of  the  sights  you  had  seen. 

When  freemen’s  bright  weapons  encircled  the  “ Green,” 

When  clansmen  and  chiefs  roam’d  your  heathery  sides, 

And  pluck’d  your  gay  flowers  to  wreathe  their  young  brides. 

In  the  chase  and  the  foray  your  sons  held  their  place, 

Cheer’d  on  by  your  daughters,  the  pride  of  our  race ; 

When  felons  were  track’d,  and  the  ban-dogs  were  on. 

On  your  sides  they  found  shelter,  O,  lov’d  Slievenamon ! 

EADER,  some  twelve  months  ago  we  metaphorically 
strolled  together  amid  the  craggy  boulders  which 
V?  mark  the  herontrodden  paths  of  this  old  mountain. 
Together  we  gazed  with  pride  over  the  green  fields  of  Tip- 
perar)%  and  pointed  out  the  spots  marked  by  history  amongst 
those  historic  vales.  Slievenamon  is  one  of  the  beacon 
spots  of  the  South.  It  has  been  connected  with  every 
stirring  event  in  Ireland’s  chequered  career.  Tales  of 
Finn,  Ossian,  and  Oscar,  and  their  feats  of  prowess  in  An- 
neris  ancient  vales  we  have  heai'd  recounted  by  the  dozen, 
beside  the  peasants’  hearths  in  the  days  when  we  were 
young. 

Firbolg,  Tuatha-De-Danaan,  Milesian,  Dane,  and  Nor- 
man have  left  their  footprints  on  its  heather ; and  in  the 
long  struggle,  which  is  still  being  waged  between  the  Celt 
and  Saxon,  its  name  frequently  occurs  as  the  rendezvous  of 
insurgents  and  hiding-place  of  the  patriot  rebels  who  had 
staked  and  lost  their  all  in  the  good  old  cause.  True,  it 
saw  its  share  of  that  fatal  fratricidal  strife  which,  more  than 
the  bayonets  of  foreign  mercenaries,  prostrated  this  un- 
happy country  and  left  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  oppressor. 
Needless  to  enlarge  on  the  evils  which  have  accrued  to  Ire- 
land through  this  baneful  dissension.  Every  hill  and  val- 
ley, tower  and  town  of  our  land  bear  evidence  of  them.  The 
page  of  history'  which  recounts  the  signal  defeat  of  the 
English  at  Peafield,  just  immediately  beneath  Slievenamon, 
by  the  chivalrous,  ill-fated  Earl  Gerald  of  Desmond,  tells 
also  of  an  attack  made  on  him,  further  on,  at  Knockrappon, 
by  the  traitorous  Ormonds,  who  had  seceded  from  his 
league.  Even  the  great  Hugh  O’Neill  fought  against  him. 
Such  has  been  Irish  life  since  the  “ Saxon’s  foot  first  dared 
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pollute  our  independent  shore;”  and  shall  we  perpetuate 
it?  English  princes  come  now  as  of  yore,  with  the  old  in- 
tent and  purpose,  to-  foster  and  keep  alive  the  self-same 
fell  disunion  and  subsidise  the  “ Queen’s  Irish  ” of  to-day. 
People,  calling  themselves,  patriotic,  bow  and  scrape  before 
them,  and  journals  pretending  toi  be  the  infallible  guides 
and  teachers  of  a people  struggling  for  freedom.,  fill  their 
columns  with  fulsome  adulations,  and  worse,  use  their  all- 
powerful  positioins  as  journalists  to.  throw  dust  in  and  dim 
the  eyes  that  would  see  in  the  present  pageantries  but  sor- 
rowful reminiscences  of  the  bitter  past.  It  has  been  glow- 
ingly told  us  that  loyal  political  addresses  have  been  re- 
fused— ^that  Royalty  passed  on,  knowing  no  parties,  etc. 
That  is  all  very  fine  on,  paper,  but  let  me  ask— Did  Royalty 
pretend  to  know  the  peo-ple?  The  most  a,rdent  loyal  en- 
thusiast cannot  answer  in  the  affirmative.  What  attempt 
has  Royalty  made  to  better  the  positioni  of  the  masses. 
Orange  or  Green?  Echo,  answers^ — What?  Show  us  the 
toiler  who  ca.n  hO'nestly  sa.y — my  lot  is.  made  ha,ppier  by 
the  Royal  visit!  What  institution  for  the  amelioration  of 
Irish  misery  has  been  inaugurated  ? What  benefit  has  been 
co'nf erred  o.n  the  working  ma.ni?  The  answers  to-  these 
questions  are  palpable;  therefore,  for  what  purpose,  but 
the  one  we  have  indicated,  has  the  show  been  run — “ The 
Queen’s  Irish”  again.  But  a truce  to  Princes  and  their 
pageants.  In  less  than  a year  hence  the  scattered  clans  of 
the  Gaedhil  shall  tread  the  fields  made  sacred  to  memory 
by  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  forefathers ; not  in  princely  re- 
tinue, but  with  freedom’s  weapons  in  their  hands  bravely 
battling  for  liberty.  A century  has  passed.  The  sward 
has  become  level  above  their  gory’  beds.  Yet,  still  tliey 
live  tO'  breathe  a soul  into,  sinking  nationhood.  Wherever 
a soldier  died  for  Ireland  in  glorious  ’98,  it  is  meet  and 
just  that  his  name  and  fame  should  be  renewed  on  this 
the  centenary  of  his  noble  death.  Above  his  lifeless  clav 
his  finger  rises  and  beckons  onward  to'  the  path  he  fearlessly 
trod.  As  Slievenamon  is  the  only  place  in  Muns.ter  which 
can  claim  a part  in  that  fearless  struggle,  it  behoves  die 
people  of  the  province,  who  fear  not  tO'  speak  of  it,  to.  again 
waken  up  the  echoes  in  the  caverns  of  the  old  ino.untain  in 
celebration  of  the  memory  of  those  bold  ancestors  of  ours 
who  shouldered  the  pike  that  fatal  day  on  Carrigmoclear 
and  moistened  the  turf  with  their  hearts’  blood.  Let  these 
fateful  dissensions  perish,  for  the  time  at  least,  and  let  no 
man  knO'W  another  man’s  party,  while  all  unite  to  lay  their 
offering  at  the  shrine  of  freedo.m  consecrated  by  patriots’ 
blood,  and  amongst  the  countless  number  of  sacred  spo.ts 
let  honour  be  sho'wn  to  old  Slievenamon. 

A Drangan  Boy. 
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Exodus. — IV. 


EFORE  finishing  my  naval  yarns,  let  me  mention  a few  other 
unexpected  encounters  we  had  with  Irishmen. 

We  had  sailed  up  the  Uruguay  as  far  as  Paysandu,  about 
300  miles  from  the  sea.  Paysandu  is  the  name  given  in 
Europe  to  canned  ox-tongue,  and  is  taken  from  this  place,  where 
one  of  Liebig’s  famous  abattoirs  exists,  and  where  the  greater  part  of 
the  ox-tongue  sold  under  the  name  of  Paysandu  is  [rut  up  in  tins. 
Paysandu  is  the  third  largest  city  in  the  Oriental  Republic,  contain- 
ing a population  of  over  10,000  souls.  Montevideo  and  Salto  are  the 
other  larger  cities,  the  former  having  a population  of  200,000. 

When  our  ship  arrived  in  Paysandu  we  were  the  object  of  much 
local  interest,  as  no  American  man-of-war  had  been  seen  there  since 
before  the  American  War  of  Secession.  During  our  first  few  days 
in  port  we  were  visited  by  the  entire  pojnilation — men,  women,  and 
children.  All  the  gauchos  who  brought  herds  of  cattle  into  the  sala- 
deros  came  clown  to  the  river,  hitched  their  horses  to  the  posts  des- 
tined for  such  purposes,  and  came  on  board.  After  we  had  served 
as  a “ circus  ” for  nearly  a week,  “ liberty  ” was  given,  and  we  were 
permitted  to  visit  the  “ natives  ” on  shore. 

One  evening  in  company  with  Paddy  Kavanagh,  who  was  “ well 
braced  up  ” (as  he  j)hrased  it)  I travelled  all  over  the  town,  and  fo' 
want  of  a better  occupation  emjrloyed  my  time  in  noting  down  the 
names  of  the  streets — 25th  of  May  Street,  18th  of  July  Street,  Street 
of  the  Thirty-three  Orientals,  etc.  After  dark  we  visited  every 
dance-hall  in  the  city — and  Paysandu  is  a city  of  dance-halls. 

About  nine  o’clock  we  supped  at  a little  restaurant  annexed  to  one 
of  the  dancing  establishments,  while  admiring  a gaucho  and  a 
bronze  beauty  who  danced  a zamacueca — one  of  the  national  dances 
of  the  Banda  and  Argentina.  Afterwards  two  gaucho  minstrels  dis- 
puted the  admiration  of  the  audience,  just  as  our  bards  did  long  ago. 
The  song  of  the  gaucho  in  such  cases  is  always  impromptu,  and  gene- 
rally refers  to  his  encounter  with  his  opponent.  Each  man  praises 
himself  and  decries  the  other.  The  applause  of  the  bystanders  ita- 
licizes every  witticism  and  sarcasm  in  the  verses,  which  are  sung  in 
the  style  of  a duet,  each  man  not  being  allowed  more  than  a dozen 
versions  without  the  answer  of  his  opponent.  While  this  amusement 
was  growing  furious  and  the  rival  minstrels  were  becoming  more  fier- 
cely personal  with  each  reply,  a fair-haired  man,  full-bearded  and 
dressed  as  a gaucho,  entered,  and  after  giving  a minute’s  attention  to 
the  minstrels  came  up  to  us.  He  addressed  us  in  English  with  a 
strong  Irish  accent,  and  asked  us  if  we  were  enjoying  the  battle  of 
the  bards.  We  were  overjoyed  to  meet  him,  and  Paddy  Kavanagh, 
who  was  already  “ two  sheets  in  the  wind,”  asked  him  to  have  a 
drink.  He  had  no  objection.  He  took  a large  drink  of  cana,  the 
native  brand  of  rum  ; and  Paddy,  for  the  sake  of  good-fellowship, 
kept  him  company.  In  reply  to  Paddy’s  question  as  to  “what  the 
divil  ” brought  him  to  such  an  out-of-the-way  place,  he  told  us  that 
he  had  been  there  for  three  years,  having  come  up  the  river  from 
the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  often  homesick.  He  sur- 
prised us  by  the  statement  that  he  had  never  been  in  Ireland — he 
was  born  on  the  Argentine  pampa,  and  like  all  Irish-Argentines  had 
learned  to  speak  English  from  his  parents.  This,  as  I afterwards 
found  out,  is  so  much  the  case,  that  the  young  Irish-Argentines  imi- 
tate the  “ brogue  ” so  exactly  as  to  make  one  doubt  the  statement 
that  they  had  never  seen  Ireland.  His  name  was  M'Guire.  He 
explained  the  argument  of  the  bards  to  us,  and  had  another  drink. 
Paddy  Kavanagh  also  had  another — ^just  the  last.  He  afterwards 
helped  me  to  haul  Paddy  down  to  the  river  and  put  him  into  a canoe, 
which  brought  us  aboard. 

We  were  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Parana  opposite  the  city  of  El 
Rosario  (i.e.,  the  rosary),  and  had  celebrated  there  the  three  national 
holidays — the  American,  on  the  4th  July ; the  Argentine,  on  the 
9th  of  July;  and  the  French,  on  the  14th  July.  We  had  “coaled 
ship  ” in  readiness  to  start  up  the  river  for  Paraguay,  and  getting 
aboard  some  stores  the  day  before  leaving,  when  two  men — or  rather 
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a man  and  a boy — came  on  board  to  enlist.  The  man  was  an  Irish- 
man and  an  able  seaman,  who  had  been  in  hosj)ital  for  some  time 
with  fever ; he  came  to  Rosario  as  boatswain  of  an  American  barque, 
which  had  left  without  him  ; he  carried  a letter  from  the  U.S.  Con- 
sul, and  was  readily  accepted,  as  we  were  short  of  a few  hands.  He 
bore  the  French  name  of  Cressy,  which  in  sailor-fashion  he  only 
use«l  for  a trip.  In  the  present  instance  the  captain  of  the  barque 
to  which  he  last  belonged  had  deposited  his  papers  with  the  Con- 
sul, so  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  retain  the  same  name  for 
another  spell.  This  he  considered  a hardship,  explaining  to  the  pay- 
master (who  is  enlisting  officer  aboard)  that  his  right  name  was 
Michael  Callaghan  and  not  Pierre  Cressy,  which  latter  name  he  had 
taken  from  a signboard  in  Halifax,  N.S.,  where  he  had  shipped  on 
the  American  barque,  the  F.vangeline  of  Belfast,  Maine.  On  the 
forecastle  he  dwelt  on  this  grievance,  and  swore  he  would  “ nivir  take 
a name  from  a signboard  agin.”  So  Michael  Callaghan  remained 
“ Py-err  Cray-s.av,”  which  was  soon  shortened  to  “ Crazy  ” when  we 
began  to  appreciate  what  a “divil  ” he  was.  Crazy  was  finally  made 
a boatswain’s  mate  with  us,  for  he  was  an  accomplished  seaman, 
and  became  a universal  favourite. 

We  had  some  French-Canadians  and  two  Bretons  aboard,  who 
vainly  tried  to  teach  “ Crazy  ” how  to  pronounce  his  own  name — 
“Py-err”  was  an  abomination  in  their  ears.  Finally  they  gave  it 
up,  and  called  him  “ Crazy  ” like  the  rest 

The  boy  who  c.ame  aboard  with  “Crazy”  was  a Japanese,  also 
discharged  from  an  American  ship  on  which  he  had  been  “ ordinary 
seaman.”  We  had  several  Japanese  boys  aboard  as  officer’s  ser- 
vants, and  it  was  hoped  by  the  paymaster  that  he  might  also  get 
the  new  boy  for  such  employment  in  place  of  a “ sassy  nigger  ” which 
he  wanted  to  get  rid  of.  The  Japanese,  however,  refused  to  ship  as 
a servant — he  was  a seaman  and  coukf  show  his  papers  as  such. 
Finally  he  was  accepted  as  “ landsman,”  in  hopes  of  his  changing 
his  mind  once  he  came  to  live  amongst  the  sailors  and  find  that  the 
other  Japanese  lived  apart.  He  produced  his  “ discharge  ” from  an 
American  schooner,  in  which  it  was  certified  that  “ Denis  Murphy, 
an  ordinary  seaman  of  Japanese  nationality,”  was  honourably  dis- 
charged with  an  excellent  character,  etc. 

After  Paymaster  Barry  (himself  of  Irish  descent)  had  had  his 
laugh,  he  asked  for  an  explanation  of  how  a “ Jap  ” had  come  to 
bear  such  a name.  The  explanation  was  e.asy — we  were  often  given 
it  afterwards  on  the  forecastle,  when  the  “ Jap  ” had  become  natu- 
ralised. Here  it  is — “Captain  of  Amelican  ship  he  one  Ilishman — he 
ask  me,  ‘what  you  name?’ — me  say  my  name  Takenake  Boatsu,  of 
Nagasaki — captain  he  say  ‘ that  name  no  good,  me  call  you  Denis 
Mulphy,  vely  good  Ilish  name,  Japanese  name  too  big,’  captain  he 
lite  name  in  discalge  Denis  Mulphy — very  good,  me  like  Ilish  name 
vely  good.  . . 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  finding  sailors  with  all  sorts  of  out- 
landish names— I’ve  known  one  called  Bottle  O’Beer — but  I have 
never  encountered,  except  on  this  occasion,  two  such  anomalies  in 
one  day,  as  Pierre  Cressy  and  Denis  Murphy  ! 

Misi  Mac  N-Gaedhil. 


A copy  of  “ ’o8  Readings,  No.  I.”  (fortnightly,  price  one  penny) 
has  also  reached  us.  It  is  printed  in  Dublin  by  Trade  Union  labour, 
and  contains  many  articles  of  great  interest  to  our  fellow-country 
iiien,  “ being  a series  of  reprints  of  the  most  important  literature 
current  in  Ireland  loo  years  ago,  including  the  chief  official  docu- 
ments of  the  United  Irishmen  and  their  writings  in  prose  and  verse.’’ 
We  would  wish  to  see  this  little  pamphlet  circulated  well  aniongst 
the  people  of  Ireland. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  an  advertise- 
ment onour  front  cover  for  Irish  homespun  tweeds.  Messrs.  Magee 
& Co.  are  the  leading  merchants  in  County  Donegal  in  homespuns, 
•and  they  are  in  a position  to  do  them  second  to  none,  and  in  a large 
variety  of  shades  and  weights.  All  goods  bought  from  them  helps 
thi  peasantry  of  Donegal. 


Irish  Sketches:  Galway. 


*^4  "HR  toiirhst  who  would  visit  the  ruins  and  shrines  of 
Ireland  should  hasten  to  explore  the  most  western 
province,  Connaught,  which,  as  old  Campion  has  it, 
“ butteth  upon  Spaine.”  Its  capital,  “ ye  Citie  of  ye  Tribes,” 
is  rich  in  memories,  and  round  its  moss-grown  arches  and 
caiwed  doorways  the  very  spirit  of  romance  still  hovers.  Like 
Rome,  it  is  built  upon  seven  hills ; like  Cadiz,  it  retains  por- 
tions of  its  massive  surrounding  wall ; like  Venice,  it  stands 
in  the  midst  of  waterways;  but  in  everything  it  suggests 
Spain,  with  which  it  kept  up  a brisk  trade  and  intercourse  in 
times  gone  by.  The  pointed  roof  of  its  ancient  thirteenth 
century  cathedral ; its  quadrangular  houses  and  courtyards ; 
its  wonderful  stone  staircases  and  carved  granite  chimney- 
pieces  ; the  dim  old  nunneries ; the  dark  eyes  and  olive 
complexions  to  be  met  with  among  its  inhabitants,  make  the 
traveller  who  has  visited  the  peninsula  doubt  if  he  has  not  by 
some  magic  art  been  transported  to  Malaga  instead  of  to  the 
shores  of  Galway  Bay  and  the  glorious  Corrib.  In  passing 
through  the  city  the  tourist  is  attracted  by  a curious  project- 
ing window,  a carved  and  floriated  doorway,  or  perhaps  a 
great  stone  front,  on  which  appear  the  escutcheon  and  dev'ice 
of  some  noble  house,  with  dates  which  carry  the  mind  far 
into  the  dim  past,  and  away  from  the  rush  and  hurry  of 
nineteenth  century  civilisation.  ^ 

Galway  was  once  a walled  city,  and  there  still  exists  a 
portion  of  the  Lyon  tower  and  bastions  on  one  side ; and  near 
the  ancient  Spanish  Parade  the  crumbling  arch  of  the  But- 
tress gate  stands,  from  whence  there  is  a view  "across  the 
estuary,  where  Corrib  runs  into  the  sea,  of  the  fishing  village 
of  Cladagh.  Here  for  centuries  the  inhabitants  have  lived 
apart,  as  a distinct  people,  governed  by  their  own  unwritten 
laws  and  customs,  under  the  rule  of  their  chosen  king. 

The  view  across  the  bay  is  beautiful;  the  long,  graceful 
outline  of  the  Clare  Mountains  on  the  opposite  shore  parallel 
with  Salt  Hill  and  Bama,  and  on  clear  days  the  Islands  of 
Arran  are  visible — Arran,  “ the  Iona  of  Ireland,”  the  home 
before  the  Christian  era  of  the  Druids,  where  the  antiquarian 
may  still  see  immense  cairns,  monumental  altars  of  stone, 
mystic  circles,  and  other  evidences  that  here  were  once  cele- 
brated the  Pagan  rites  of  the  early  Irish. 

MONA. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Lyons,  of  Cork,  a specimen  of 
the  ’98  handkerchief  advertised  on  the  front  page  of  our  cover.  The 
handkerchief  is  of  fine  white  silk,  with  excellent  portraitis  of  Lord 
Edward,  Robert  Emmet,  M'Cracken,  and  Tone  at  the  four  corners, 
and  has  in  the  centre  the  motto  “Remember  ’98,”  with  a design 
of  crossed  pikes,  wreath  of  shamrocks  and  harp.  We  recommend 
this  as  an  acceptable  New  Year’s  gift  to  friends  abroad,  as  well  as 
a suitable  memento  of  ’98  for  every  Irishman  at  home. 
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Who  Fears  to  Speak  of  ’98? 


So  a New  Year  ! a year  into  whose  bosom  Time  gathers 
All  the  past  lessons  of  ages — a mournful  but  truth-teaching  muster ; 
All  the  rich  thoughts,  and  deeds,  and  the  niarvellous  love  of  our 
fathers ; 

All  the  sunlight  experience  that  makes  men  wiser  and  juster. 

Hail  it  with  steadfast  resolve — thankfully  if  it  befriend  you — ■ 
Guardedly  lest  it  betray — witlftut  either  despair  or  elation. 
Panoplied  inly  against  the  sharpest  ills  it  may  send  you. 

But  with  a high  hope  still  for  yourselves,  and  The  Rise  of  your 
Nation  ! 


Nations.  We  must  cast  aside  all  bitterness,  all  intolerance, 
and  only  learn  to^  recognise  the  best  that  is  in  each  one  of 
us.  Who  amongst  us  Ls  fit  to  judge  his  neighbour  and  throw 
the  first  stone  ? And  who  has  the  right  to  look  with  suspi- 
cion upon  any  earnest  worker  in  the  Cause  for  which  so 
many  brave  and  true  men  have  shed  their  blood?  This» 
base  mistrust  of  the  integrity  of  each  other’s  motive  has  been 
our  bane  in  the  past,  and,  Sons  of  Ireland,  if  you  will  but 
study  your  country’s  history,  you  will  recognise  the  truth  that 
this  fault  of  ours  has  done  more  harm  to  us  than  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  could  ever  have  achieved  unaided.  While 
we  misjudged  our  friends,  perhaps,  the  agents  of  the  Sns- 
sanach  were  in  our  midst  undetected,  setting-the  snares  for 
our  further  debasement,  and  demolishing  at  one  fell  stroke 
the  plans  that  had  cost  our  leaders  years  of  patriotic  labour. 
Says  Michael  Doheny  : — 

“ This  is  one  of  the  mental  conditions  of  a true  slave. 
Suspicion  is  his  gospel ; tO'  reproach,  the  only  command  he 
obeys,  and  it  is  written  on  his  heart  by  his  chainsd’ 

If  the  Centenary  of  ’98  should  pass*  by  and  lea.ve  us  still 
engaged  in  internecine  warfare,  then  w'e  will  have  given 
proof  that  w'e  are  slaves  indeed.  It  will  have  been  in  vain 
that  the  heroes  of  ’98  offered  themselves  as  a sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  their  country;  it  will  have  been'  in  vain  that 
others  of  our  brethien  suffered  exile  or  imprisonment,  and 
the  bitter  agpny  of  a breaking  heart,  if  we  are  blind  to'  the 
necessity  that  should  bring  us  together  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherly  union  to  dO'  honour  tO’  the  memory  of 

THE  DEAD  WHO  DIED  FOR  IRELAND. 


E have  entered  upon  a New''  Year,  the  Cente- 
nary of  that  memorable  1798,  which  saw'  our 
fathers  risie  to  strike  a,  blow  for  Ireland’s  free- 
dom. They  fought  and  failed  and  passed 
aw^ay,  but  to  us  they  left  a sacred  legacy — the 
undying  hatred  of  the  foreigner  and  the  hope  that  some  day, 
in  God’s  good  time,  we  should  muster  strong  and  united,  to 
sweep  him  for  ever  from  our  shores. 

Through  the  dreary  years  that  follow^ed  the  failure  of  Emi- 
met’s  insurrection  of  1803,  through  the  famine  and  the 
fever  of  black  ’47,  through  the  pitiless  disasters  that  beset 
the  track  of  the  F enian  men,  and  the  disunion  that  has  made 
our  name  a byeword  in  these  later  days,  our  souls  have 
guarded  that  hope  as  our  most  precious  possession,  and  in 
spite  of  the  insane  internal  dissensions  that  have  w’'eakened 
our  ranks  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  we  are  still  worthy  of 
Liberty  soi  long  as  w'e  cherish  and  keep'  alive  the  holy  flame 
of  Irish  NatioinaJity. 

But  W'e  must  doi  something  more  than  this.  We  must  be 
brothers  in  very  truth,  children  of  our  Mother  Erin,  if  vve 
would  help  her  to  regain  her  lost  place  in  the  circle  of  the 


But  W’e  will  hope  for  the  best.  From:  Malin  Head  to- 
Cape  Clear  let  a message  gO'  forth  that  all  true  Irishmen  are 
tO'  make  ready  to  take  part  in  the  cominig  celebratio'ns,  gladly 
and  proudly.  Let  there  be  nO'  false  shame  in  any  heart,  but 
let  every  man  w'ho  knows  his.  duty  do  it.  And  when  he 
meets  wdth  one  whose  faith  is  w'eaker  than  his  own,  let  him 
strive  to  stimulate  that  faith  into,  fresh  vigour,  so-  that  it  may 
be  yet  of  sendee  to  the  Old  Land.  And  as  our  failings  have 
kept  us  prostrate  under  the  heel  of  the  enemy,  so-  let  our 
strength  co-me  from  ourselves  alone,  that  we  may  ddal 
loyally,  trustfully,  and  truthfully  with  each  other,  presenting 
a firm  front  to  the  foe  and  proving  that  w'e  are  not  unworthy 
to  take  our  stand  as  successo-rs-  of  Wolfe  Tone,  Lord  Ed- 
ward, M'Cracken,  Emmet,  and  the  valiant  host  of  United 
Irishmen. 

“ The  foolish  word  ‘ impossible’ 

At  once,  for  aye,  disdain  ; 

' No  power  can  bar  a people’s  will, 

A people’s  rights  to  gain. 

Be  bold,  united,  firmly  set. 

Nor  flinch  in  word  or  tone. 

We’ll  be  a glorious  Nation  yet, 

REDEEMED,  ERECT,  ALONE!” 
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The  First  Fenians. 

Ages  on  ages  are  past  and  gone 

Since  through  the  length  of  Erin’s  land, 

The  banner  blue  of  the  sunburst  shone 

On  the  marching  forth  of  the  Fenian  band. 

And  many  a field  of  victory  knew 

The  tramp  of  the  knights  who  were  marshalled  in 
The  ranks  that  followed  the  banner  blue 
And  rose  at  the  rallying  shout  of  Finn. 

There  was  Cairbre  LifTeacliiVr,  Cormac’s  son, 

Oscur  and  Oisin,  a harper  sweet, 

Caoilte  mac-Ronan  and  Diarmuid  Donn, 

And  Goll  mac-Morna  the  fierce  and  fleet. 

Tales  were  told  of  the  hounds  and  the  steeds. 

And  songs  of  the  battling  fame  were  sung 
Of  that  Fenian  host  whose  valorous  deeds 
Made  Erin  great  when  the  world  was  young. 

NAME  associated  in  Irish  history  with  self-sacrifice 
and  daring  as  notably  in  the  present  as  in  the 
earlier  centuries  is  that  of  “ Fenian,”  and  to  a stu- 
dent of  history  it  seemed  like  an  inspiration  to  dignify  latter- 
dav  deeds  by  a name  sO'  redolent  of  all  that  is  brave 
and  chivalrous.  The  story  of  the  last  Fenians  as  of 
the  first,  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  a not  uninte- 
resting memoir  of  them  is  the  book  recently  issued 
by  Mr.  John  O’Learj-.  With  them  and  their  doings, 
and  the  results  of  those  strivings  it  is  not  my  present  con- 
cern to  deal,  and  I shall  endeavour  only  to  say  a few  words 
about  the  “ first  Fenians  ” — the  origin  of  the  name  arid  the 
character  of  the  men. 

Fenians,  as  we  write  it  now,  means  “ Finn’s  men”  or  “ the 
people  of  Finn” — the  word  Fiana  being  derived  from  Fionn, 
or  Finn,  whom  Maepherson  calls  Fingall,  but  whom  our 
annalists  all  agree  in  calling  Finn  MacCumhail  (or  MacCool 
as  phonetically  spelled).  He  was  the  most  interesting  figure  in 
our  old  literature,  “the  hero  of  a hundred  fights.”  Irfthe  fifth 
volume  of  Jhe  Ossianic  Society,  Pinkerton  (p.  210)  thus,  in 
his  “ Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland,”  writes  of  Finn 
— “ He  seems  to  have  been  a man  of  great  talents  for  the 
age,  and  of  celebrity  in  arms.  His  formation  of  a regular 
standing  army,  in  which  all  Iri.sh  accounts  agree,  seems  to 
have  been  a rude  imitation  of  the  Roman  legions^  in  Britain. 
The  idea,  though  simple  enough,  shows  prudence,  for  such 
a force  alone  could  have  coped  with  the  Romans  had  they 
invaded  Ireland.”  No  small  tribute  to  the  military  genius 
of  this  Celtic  chieftain,  but  the  best  proof  of  his  talents  in 
this  resjject  lay  in  the  character  of  the  force  he  organised, 
or,  at  least,  brought  to  the  pitch  of  highest  disciplinary  per- 
fection. According  to  the  received  and  accepted  accounts 
the  Fenians  were  a military  force  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  they  ultimately  acquired  such  power  and  autho- 
rity that  they  practically  began  to  control  matters  according 
to  their  whims  and  wishes  like  the  Pretorian  guards  in 
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Rome.  In  or  about  a.d.  190  Cumhall  was  their  leafier,  aiwl 
he  was  Finn’s  father.  So  we  read  in  the  famous  Book  of 
Ballymote — a valiuible  historical  record  which  was  conv 
jnled  in  1391.  it  would  appear  that  each  of  the  then  exist- 
ing five  provinces  had  its  corjxs,  but  those  of  Comiaught  and 
Meath  became  the  most  noted,  as  we  find  less  frequent  merir 
tion  of  the  men  of  Munster  or  Ulster.  The  headship  w'as 
hereditary,  and  by  their  leaders’  names  the  forces  came  to 
be  known  and  designated.  As  with  the  general  kingship, 
the  captain  of  the  Tara  or  Meath  corps  had  the  command 
of  the  others,  and  they  were  sup|X)sed  to  be  in  status  his  in- 
feriors, while  he  and  all  were  under  the  control  of  the  Ard- 
Righ.  Often  there  were  conflicts  of  authority  between  the 
king  and  his  captain-general,  who,  exercising  great  authority, 
was  inclined  to  abuse  it  and  to  forget  his  nosition  as  an 
obedient  vassal  of  the  monarch.  Mutual  jealousies  and 
rivalries  arose  also  between  the  provincial  forces,  and  this 
feeling  of  enmity  reached  its  extreme  when  Cumhall,  of  the 
Clan  of  Baisgue,  was  killed  by  some  of  the  Clan  of  Moma 
or  the  Connaught  men.  This  bad  blood  between  the  lead- 
ing forces  was  kept  under  while  Finn  controlled  the  desti- 
nies of  the  combined  forces  as  captain-general  of  King 
Cormac,  but  it  was  the  principal  cause  of  their  break-up 
after  his  death.  Under  him,  however,  they  gained  an  im- 
mortality of  fame,  before  which  pale  in  significance  the 
doughtiest  deeds  of  the  men  of  the  Round  Table.  Keating, 
in  his  historical  sketch  of  Finn,  says: — “From  this  Fionn 
the  established  militia  of  the  kingdom  w’ere  called  Fiana 
Eirionn ; and  if  it  should  be  asserted,  either  through  ignor- 
ance or  prejudice,  that  there  were  no  such  standing  body 
of  troops  in  the  island  as  those  trained  bands  to  evince  the 
contrary,  let  it  be  considered  that  this  part  of  history  is  sui> 
ported  by  evidence  not  tO'  be  opposed.  In  some  records 
which  treat  of  the  old  militia  of  Ireland  it  is  asserted  that 
they  were  a body  of  meri  so  strong  and  sO'  tall  of  stature  as 
is  really  incredible,  for  it  is  certain^  though  they  were  a 
brave  and  undaunted  number  of  troops,  yet  the  size  of 
their  persons  did  not  exceed  the  common  proportion  of 
those  times.  Their  business  was  tO'  guard  the  country 
against  foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  tO'  support  the  right 
and  succession  of  their  kings,  and  to  be  ready  at  the  shortest 
notice  upon  any  surprise  or  emergency  of  the  State.  They 
were  to  watch  the  sea-coasts,  and  to  have  a strict  eye  upon 
the  creeks  and  havens  of  the  island  lest  any  pirates,  should 
Ije  lurking  there  to  plunder  the  country  and  infest  the  in- 
habitants, and  they  were  established  for  the  same  purpose 
as  a standing  body  of  forces  are  kept  up  in  any  nation — 
“ to  defend  it  from  invasion,  to  support  the  right  and  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown,  and  to  secure  the  liberty  and  pro- 
perty of  the  people.”  This  is  old  Geoffry’s  account  of  the 
very  comprehensive  duties  of  this  national  army  and  police, 
and  further  on  he  explains  at  equal  length  the  qualifications 
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for  entry  into'  this  select  corp'S.  “ The  first  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  enlistment,”  says  our  historian,  “ was  that  when  he 
was  disposed  to  marry  he  should  not  follow  the  mercenary 
custom  of  insistmg  upon  a foiitune  with  a wife,  but  without 
regard  to  her  fortune  he  should  choose  a woman  for  her 
virtue,  her  courtesy  and  good  manners.  The  second,  that 
he  should  never  offer  violence  to'  a woman  or  attempt  to 
ravish  her.  The  thnd,  that  he  should  be  charitable  and 
relieve  the  po'or  who'  desired  meat  and  drink,  so  far  as  his 
abilities  wO'uld  permit.  The  fo'urth,  that  he  wo'uld  not  turn 
his  back  or  refuse  to  fight  with  nine  men  of  any  otlier  na- 
tion that  set  upon  him<  or  offered  to'  fight  with  him.”  Such 
was  the  code  of  honour  subscribed  tO'  by  the  candidate  for 
admission  to  the  charmed  circle^  and  it  inculcated  a high 
idea  of  chivaliy,  honour  and  bravery.  If  Keating  is  right  in 
his  account  of  the  terms  and  qualificatio'US'  of  membership, 
we  can  well  understand  how  select  was  that  chosen  band. 
Thus  we  learn  that  the  parents  of  the  recruit  must  give 
up  their  eric  right,  the  old  title  to  compensation  they  pos- 
sessed, and  could  enforce  for  the  death  of  their  son.  This 
was  an  obvious  and  natural  requirement  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  that  mere  strength  was  insufficient  without  edu- 
cation is  apparent,  from  the  fact  that  the  candidate  to  be 
admitted  “ must  be  able  to  compo'se  verses.”  He  must  be 
expert  with  his  weapons,  and  he  was  exposed  to  a,  very  goo'd 
test — he  had  to  defend  himself  from  the  javelins  of  nine 
soldiers  thrown  at  him  at  onxre.  He  was  O'bliged  tO'  run 
through  a wood,  pursued  by  some  of  the  Fenians,  in  order 
to  test  his  fleetness  and  agility.  He  must  be  able  tO'  hold 
his  weapon  without  shaking ; if  hiS'  hand  shoo'k  hei  was-  re- 
jected. He  must  be  so  swift  and  fight  of  foo't  as  no't  to 
break  a rotten  stick  by  treading  upo'U  it,  and,  hai'dest  of  all 
to  do,  he  must  be  able,  without  stopping  or  lessening  his 
speed,  to  draw  a thorn  out  of  his  foot.  The  men  who  could 
submit  to'  that  test  were  certainly  a picked  body  of  splen- 
did athletes,  and  such  were  the  Fenians  of  Ireland  in  the 
Pre-Christian  first  and  seco'ud  centuries  of  our  era.  Their 
exploits  fill  volumes,  every  story  and  legend  is  one  way  or 
other  bound  up  with  them  and  associated  with  their  death- 
less deeds  of  daring.  The  fifth  part  of  the  materials  for 
Irish  history,  according  to  the  “ reaso'ned  catalogue  ” of 
O’Curry,  deals  with  Imaginative  Tales  and  Poems — the 
Ossianic  period  and  all  that. ample  field  of  literature  is 
taken  up  with  the  record  of  the  Fenians.  “The  purely 
imaginative  literature  of  the  ancient  Gaedhils  still  existing 
in  MSS.” — writes  he  in  his  published  lectures  on  the  MSS. 
materials  of  Irish  history — “ which  have  beeni  handed  down 
to  us  in  safety,  may  be  divided  into*  distinct  classes,  so'me 
of  which  are  co'm'positions  yet  more  ancient  than  the  others. 
The  earliest  of  all — if  we  regard  merely  the  authors  to' 
who'm  they  are  attributed — are  the  poems  or  metrical  tales 
called  the  Fenian  Poems,  many  of  which  are  attributed  to 


Oisin  (Ossian)  and  Fergus,  the  sons  of  Finn  MacCumhaill, 
some  of  themi  to  Finn  himselfj  and  some  to  his  cousin 
Caoilte.  After  these  may  be  placed  the  prose  recitals 
probably  founded  on  similar  poems  now  lost,  but  probably 
also  themselves  compositions^  of  as  early  a date — I mean 
those  stories  commo'nly  called  Fenian  Tales.  Finally,  after 
the  Fenian  poems  and  tales  in  point  of  date,  we  find  a great 
number  of  romantic  legends  and  tales,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  many  of  which  were  certainly  composed  at  a 
very  remote  period,  but  of  which  the  various  dates 
of  compositio'n  extend  down  almost  to  our  own  times ; and 
it  is  within  my  memory  that  ini  Clare  and  throughout 
Munster  the  invention  and  recital  of  such  romantic  tales 
continue  to  afford  a favourite  delight  to  the  still  Gaedhilic- 
speaking  people.”  A curious  illustration  of  the  sunfival 
through  centuries  of  the  old  stories  so  full  of  the  Fenian 
memories.  We  can  little  wonder  at  the  survival  of  the  old 
Fenian  spirit  in  such  an  environment  as  well.  The  Fenian 
chiefs,  Finn,  Oisin,  Fergus,  and  Caoilte  are  the  subjects 
of  hundreds  of  long  legendary  poems  ascribed  tO'  these 
heroes.  These  are  followed  by  tracts  in  prose  and  verse 
as  if  told  by  a second  person,  but  also'  ascribed  to  some  one 
or  other  of  the  warriors  who  seem  to  be  as  well  able  to 
write  as  to'  fight.  The  third  section  of  this  mass  of  manu- 
scripts co'mprises  miscellaneo'us  poemsi  describing  the  life 
of  Finn  and  his  men,  not  his  or  their  compositions ; and  the 
fourth  part  is  also  conversant  with  the  same  fertile  theme 
of  so'ng  and  stor}'.  The  learned  author  credits  Finn  with 
the  authorship  of  five  existing  poems — to  Oisin  two  (which 
can  be  traced  so  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century),  to 
Fergus  “the  Eloquent”  one,  and  to  Caoilte  one.  The 
“ Dialogue  of  Ancient  Men  ” forms  the  chief  part  of  the 
second  division.  These  were  Oisin  and  Caoilte,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  accounts,  O'utlived  the  old  Fenian 
clan,  and  were,  so  it  is  said,  contemporaries  of  St.  Patrick, 
to  whom  they  narrated  the  deathless  deeds  of  their  com- 
panio'ns  in  arms  of  the  romantic  past.  The  third  class  is 
usually  known  as  the  Ossianic  collection,  and  is  all  taken  up 
with  spirited  conversations  between  Ossian  and  St.  Patrick. 
One  condemns!  the  military  spirit  and  bellicose  attitude  of 
the  Fenians,  the  other  defends  them  with  the  ardour  of  an 
old  chief  upholding  the  honour  of  his  dan.  The  “ Lamen- 
tation of  Oisin  after  the  F enians  ” is  a pathetic  poem  with 
gleams  of  noble  feeling,  and  as  a specimen  the  following 
passages  from-  it  may  be  quoted.  They  are  taken  from  the 
third  volume  of  the  Ossianic  Society,  page  230,  and  run 
thus : — 

Alas,  O Fian  of  the  Fenians  and  of  the  hosts  ! 

O,  Oscar  of  the  fight,  my  son  ! 

Are  ye  living,  or  in  what  land. 

Whilst  Oisin  is  without  action  or  strength? 

Alas  ! I am  a withered  old  man, 

Lacking  food,  drink,  and  sleep ; 
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Suffering  the  oppression  of  Patrick  and  his  clerics, 

In  pitiful  want  and  gloom. 

Alas ! it  is  a piteous  tale, 

That  I am  now  hidden  from  the  Fenians  ; 

Listening  to  the  drowsy  noise  of  a bell, 

I grieve  now,  and  rejoice  not. 

Alas  ! O tribe  of  the  mighty  battles. 

Great  was  your  love  of  valour  once. 

Whither  is  your  rightful  nature  gone, 

That  ye  care  not  whether  it  be  well  with  Oisin? 

Alas ! sorrowful  is  my  end, 

Since  I have  lost  my  strength  and  vigour ; 

Without  the  chase,  without  music  by  me. 

Whilst  I muse  on  the  beauty  of  the  men. 

Alas,  whither  go  the  men  that  were  mighty. 

That  they  come  not  to  succour  me? 

O,  Oscar,  of  the  sharp  blades  of  victory. 

Come  and  release  thy  father  from  his  bondage. 

Such  was  the  affecting  dirge  of  the  last  of  the  Fenians. 
The  poem  does  not  end  here,  but  goes  on  to  bewail  the  sad 
fate  of  the  hero  forced  by  the  changed  circumstances  of  the 
country  to  live  on  the  pitiful  dole  of  Patrick  and  his  clergy, 
and  draws  a vivid  picture  between  a life  of  such  subsendence 
and  submission  and  the  free,  untramelled  death  and  glory 
life  of  the  Fenians.  O’Curry  sub-divides  this  rich  mass  of 
manuscript  material  into  the  fourth  division,  which  he  terms 
the  Fenian  Tales.  The  great  incident  related  in  them  is  the 
flight  of  Diarmid  and  Grainne — one  of  the  most  romantic 
elopements  commemorated  in  song  or  story.  Their  odyssey 
is  most  feelingly  told,  and  the  varied  incidents  of  the  flight  of 
the  lovers  and  Cormac,  the  angry  father.  Finn  at  this  time 
is  in  his  old  age,  and,  wanting  a wife,  proposes  for  Grainne, 
whose  father  assents.  Rather  than  marry  him  she  determines 
to  fly,  and,  tr)'ing  to  induce  the  fair  Diarmid  to  accompany 
her,  and  he  being  unwilling  to  incur  the  wrath  of  the  old 
lover,  she  imposes  upon  him  the  obligation  to  go  with  her 
by  laying  geasa,  or  bonds  of  honour,  upon  him  that  he  shall 
relieve  her.  The  closing  scene  before  the  final  step  is  taken 
is  most  dramatically  described  in  these  lines  : — ■ 

“ After  that  Diarmid  arose  and  stood,  and  stretched  forth 
his  active  warrior  hand  over  his  broad  weapons,  and  took 
leave  and  farewell  of  Oisin  and  of  the  chief  of  the  Fenians; 
and  not  bigger  is  a smooth  crimson  who'rtleberiy  than  was 
each  tear  that  Diarmid  shed  from  his  eyes  at  parting  with 
his  people.  Diarmid  went  to  the  top  of  the  fort  and  put  the 
shafts  of  his  two  javelins  under  him.  and  rose  with  an  airy, 
ver)'  light,  exceeding  high  bird-like  leap  until  he  attained  the 
breadth  of  his  two  soles  ol^he  beautiful  grass-green  earth  on 
the  plain  without,  and  there  Grainne  met  him.  Then  Diar- 
mid  spoke,  and  what  he  said  was ; ‘ I trow,  O Grainne,  that 
this  is  an  evil  course  upon  which  thou  art  come ; for  it  were 
better  for  thee  to  have  Fionn  MacCumhaill  for  lover  than 
myself,  seeing  I know  not  what  nook  or  comer  or  remote 
part  of  Erin  I can  take  thee  to  now.  Return  again  to  the 


town,  and  Fionn  will  never  learn  what  thou  hast  done.’  ‘ It 
is  certain  that  I will  not  go  back,’  said  Grainne,  and  that  I 
will  not  [xirt  from  thee  until  death  part  me  from  tliee.’  ‘Then 
go  forward,  O Grainne,  said  Diarmid.  I'inn  marries  a 
daughter  of  Cormac,  pursues  his  career  of  adventure  until  at 
long  last,  mxjn  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  he  is  treacherously 
murdered  when  unarmed  and  alone.  The  “ Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters”  thus  narrate  his  death  : — 

“Age  of  Christ  283,  the  sixteenth  of  Cairbre: — Finn, 
grandson  of  Baisgne,  fell  by  Aichleach,  son  of  Duibdreann, 
and  the  sons  of  Uirgreann,  of  the  Luarghin  Teamhrach 
(Tara)  at  Aih  Brea,  upon  the  Boinn,  of  which  it  was  said  : — 

Finn  was  killed — it  was  with  darts. 

With  a lamentable  wound  ; 

.Aichleach,  son  of  Duibhdreann,  cut  off 
The  head  of  the  son  of  Mochtamun  (i.e.,  Finn). 

Were  it  not  that  Caoilte  took  revenge, 

It  would  have  been  a victory  over  all  his  true  battles  ; 

The  three  were  cut  off  by  him. 

Exulting  over  the  royal  champion.” 

Thus  was  the  great  Fenian  chief  slain,  and  it  remains  but 
to  recount  the  fate  of  his  men.  Cairbre  “ of  the  Liffey” 
above  mentioned  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cormac,  and 
he  disbanded  and  outlawed  the  clan  of  Baisgne,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  pretorian  patriots.  He  favoured  the  Con- 
naught clan,  or  the  clan  of  Morna,  instead,  and  the  disgraced 
Meath  men  went  into  Munster,  then  the  dominion  of  Mogha 
Corb,  the  grandson  of  Fionn.  This  lead  to  trouble.  In- 
stead of  allowing  the  men  to  scatter,  separate,  and  disband, 
he  kept  them  together,  and  ultimately  he  led  them  against 
Cairbre,  and  a fierce  battle  was  fought  at  Gaura,  in  which 
the  monarch  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  the  man  he  exiled, 
and  the  two  Fenian  divisions  fought  with  such  deadly  despe- 
ration that  they  actually  slaughtered  and  exterminated  them- 
selves. The  closing  scene  of  their  career  is  briefly  recorded 
by  the  National  annalists.  The  “ Four  Masters”  thus  men- 
tion the  sad  circumstance  of  their  extinction ; — 

“Age  of  Christ  284 — After  Cairbre  Liffeachair  (of  the 
Liffey)  had  been  seventeen  years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra  Aichle  (Gaura)  by  the 
hand  of  Semeon,  son  of  Cearb  (one),  of  the  Foiharta  Fear- 
corb  (Mogha  Corb),  the  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  King  of  Mun- 
ster, who  married  Finn’s  daughter,  having  brought  the  Fiana 
with  him  against  the  King  to  defend  Death  Mhogha  (the 
southern  half  of  Ireland)  against  him.” 

After  the  bloody  fight  the  Fenians  disappear  as  an  orga- 
nised force  from  Irish  history.  It  may  be  noted  that  their 
standard  was  the  original  design  of  the  “ sunburst  of  Erin.” 
While  they  continued  under  disciplined  authority  the  Fenians 
were  remarkable  for  acts  of  undoubted  bravery,  distinguished 
by  a chivalry  as  advanced  as  that  of  the  Arthurian  Knights. 
It  is  a loss  to  Irish  literature  that  the  rhymned  records  of 
their  exploits  are  not  translated  and  otherwise  better  known 
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to  the  people  who  read.  Every  part  of  the  country  still  re- 
tains dim  traditions  of  Finn,  a-nd  his  memory  and  that  of  his 
men  will  yet  live  long  in  the  recollections  of  the  Irish  people, 
a people  that  always  admired  bravery  and  regarded  with  fa- 
vour the  deathless  deeds  of  the  old  Fenians— a name  in 
itself  destined  to  an  immortality  of  fame  in  the  chequered 
story  of  Ireland. 

RICHARD  J.  KELLY. 


A Happy  New  Year  to  our  Friends  at 
Home  and  Abroad. 


OW  that  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  is  entering  upon  its  third  year 
of  existence,  we  wish  to  thank  the  contributors  who  so 
kindly  helped  to  make  our  little  journal  attractive  and  in- 
teresting in  the  past.  We  are  especially  indebted  to  Dr. 
H.  More-Madden,  of  Dublin,  for  his  paper  on  the  “ Shrines  and 
Sepulchres  of  Ireland’s  Illustrious  Dead,”  and  also  for  a manuscript 
copy  of  his  father’s  (Dr.  R.  R.  Madden)  “ Memoir  of  Henry  Joy 
M'Cracken.”  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  has  from  time  to  time  given  us 
several  beautiful  poems  in  our  native  tongue ; and  to  Mr.  Patrick 
O’Byrne,  (Padraic),  another  brilliant  Gaelic  scholar,  we  owe  the 
Gaelic  rendering  of  Michael  Cavanagh’s  “ Caoine  for  John  O’Ma- 
hony”  in  our  December  issue.  Our  gratitude  is  also  due  to  Miss 
Alice  Furlong,  U.I.O.  ; Lionel  Johnson,  F.  A.  Fahy,  P.  J.  M‘Call, 
William  Rooney,  T.  C.  Murray,  T.  E.  Mayne,  Patrick  MacManus, 
and  a host  of  other  writers  who  have  come  forward  with  hearty  good 
will  to  assist  us  in  our  editori.il  emergencies.  The  clever  articles  con- 
trihuted  by  Mr.  F.  H.  O’Donnell,  and  J.  A.  O'Sullivan’s  description 
from  a volunteer’s  point  of  view  of  the  recent  Turko-Greek  battles  of 
Doniokos  and  Pharsala  made  very  instructive  reading.  To  “ dark 
Donegal”  we  send  greetings  in  the  hope  that  they  may  reach  our 
friend  “Mac,”  whose  “ Bocht  of  the  Ballagh  ” series,  already  fami- 
liar to  readers  of  the  Shan,  will  soon  appear  in  book  form.  We 
trust  it  may  be  as  great  a success  as  his  last  volume,  “ ’Twas  in 
Dhroll  Donegal,”  which  in  a short  time  ran  through  three  editions. 

Our  thanks  are  also  offered  to  the  many  friends  who  gave  prac- 
tical assistance  to  the  sale  of  the  Shan  at  home,  and  in  England, 
Scotland,  America,  and  South  Africa.  They  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  circulation  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  in  America  parti- 
cularly, within  the  past  year,  our  circle  of  readers  is  considerably 
enlarged.  The  improvement  is  due  to  our  enegetic  agent,  Mr.  M. 
J.  O’Brien,  of  Room  70,  195,  Broadway,  New  York. 


We  would  remind  our  subscribers  that  remittances  for  189S  are 
now  due,  and  beg  they  will,  one  and  all,  say  a good  word  for  the 
Shan  whenever  opportunity  allows.  Subscription  terms,  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  (post  free)  per  annum,  to  any  part  of  the  world. 


Those  who  are  desirous  to  obtain  bound  volumes  of  the  Shan  for 
1897  can  have  them  by  applying  at  our  office.  The  binding  is  in 
dark  green  cloth,  with  the  title,  “An  t-Sean  Bean  Boct,”  in  gold 
Celtic  lettering,  and  the  price  is  moderate — four  shillings,  which  in- 
cludes postage.  As  we  expect  there  will  be  a demand  for  these 
volumes  we  would  ask  intending  purchasers  to  order  early. 


From  our  office  we  can  despatch  to  friends  abroad  any  of  the  ’98 
badges  and  jewellery  advertised  on  our  cover,  and  can  recommend 
them  as  thoroughly  artistic  and  most  suitable  as  gifts  for  the  New 
Year  ’98. 


The  Celtic  Revival — Camanacht. 

By  Patrick  J.  Devlin,  Hon.  Sec.  Celtic  Hurling  Club,  Dublin. 

ÍT  is  pleasant,  indeed,  amid  the  hurly-burly  of  our  modern  exis- 
tence, produced  by  the  iniquitous  sway  of  the  mercenary  Saxon 
and  his  imitators,  to  see  that,  unconscious  of  his  impatience  as 
they  were  formerly  contemptuous  of  his  wrath,  the  Celtic  races 
pursue  with  a perseverance  worthy  of  the  cause,  the  work  of  con- 
serving their  Celtic  heritage,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Celtic  spirit 
and  ideas.  The  Oireachtas  and  Feis  Cecil  in  Ireland,  the  Eisted- 
fodd  in  Wales,  the  Mod  and  Sexcentenary  Celebration  of  the  Battle 
of  Stirling  in  Scotland — each  giving  new  life  to  the  racial  traditions 
and  new  impulse  to  the  national  feelings — make  a record  that  must 
b?  gratifying  to  the  heart  of  the  most  exacting  enthusiast,  not  for  in- 
trinsic merits  alone,  but  as  a promise  of  greater  efforts  to  come. 

There  is  one  particularly  edifying  and  singularly  pleasant  incident 
attaching  to  these  festivals,  and  it  is  this — in  itself  more  eloquent  of 
a glorious  future  for  Celticism  than  all  else — the  presence  at  each 
other’s  assemblies  of  representatives  of  the  sister  branches  of  the 
common  race.  Thus  are  the  bonds  of  union  drawn  closer,  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  misunderstanding  removed,  and  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship strengthened. 

In  addition  to  .all  these  we  have  had  reunions  of  brother  Gaels  in 
honour  and  furtherance  of  the  Gaelic  pastime — the  ancient  and  splen- 
did game  of  Camanacht,  and  the  auspicious  coming  together,  ini- 
tiated in  London,  was  continued  in  Glasgow,  and  most  happily  con- 
cluded for  the  present  in  Dublin.  What  a bright  omen,  and  what 
a lesson  in  wisdom  is  it  not,  that  in  the  heart  of  Saxondom  the  exiles 
of  two  hundred  races  should  first  cement  a friendship  between  the 
people  at  home,  and  that  this  union  should  have  for  its  aim  the  pre- 
servation of  some  of  the  strangest  traits,  marking  the  distinctive 
nation.ality  of  the  race — the  time-honoured  game  of  their  ancestors. 
It  is  a sign  of  the  times  to  be  hailed  with  undisguised  pleasure  and 
approval. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  with  the  bonds  of  union  which  bind 
the  three  Celtic  peoples — the  Scotch,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Irish — in 
the  community  of  kindred  language,  music  and  origin.  That  feel- 
ing of  kindred  was  most  eloquently  given  expression  to  at  the  great 
Gaelic  gathering  of  the  Highlands  recently  held  at  Inverness,  and 
we  may  rest  assured  now  that  the  representatives  of  these  races  have 
met  and  witnessed  each  other’s  earnestness  in  the  preservation  of  the 
customs  and  heritages  common  to  both,  they  will  not  allow  any  lapse 
of  time,  or  still  worse,  insidious  attacks  of  enemies  to  undermine 
that  friendship  intensified  by  similarity  of  sentiments,  origin,  inte- 
rests and  aims. 

I would,  however,  crave  permission  to  bring  before  Irish  readers, 
through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  another  tie — equally  recognis- 
able and  equally  worthy  of  development — which  may  not,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  find  an  advocate  of  its  importance.  I refer  to 
the  common  pastime  of  the  Gael  here  and  in  the  Highlands.  That 
such  a bond  of  union  exists  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
reunions  before  alluded  to,  but  it  will  require  a more  complete  and 
perfect  scheme  to  be  laid  before  the  full  and  undoubted  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  such  international  contests  can  be  advantageously 
reaped.  I do  not  intend  to  discuss  here  the  details  of  the  difference 
between  the  game  as  played  in  Albain  and  Eire ; suffice  it  to  indi- 
cate the  indisputable  points  which  prove  the  similarity  of  the  two 
games.  It  is  but  proper,  too,  to  add'Ihat  the  followers  of  Shinty  in 
the  Highlands  are  likewise  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Gaelic 
tongue,  literature  and  music,  and  are  eager  for  the  time  when 
friendly  interchanges  between  the  youth  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  can 
be  of  frequent  occurrence. 

I would  at  this  point  greatly  like  to  say  a word  to  the  Gael  of  Uls- 
ter— the  native  and  the  exiled  Scot — on  the  singular  and  unpatriotic 
position  they  occupy  in  regard  to  the  Gaelic  movement.  You,  the 
native  Celt,  are  at  variance  with  the  entire  of  your  brothers  in  the 
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three  provinces  by  your  boycotting  of  the  Gnelic  games  of  your  nn- 
cci-tors ; anil  you,  too,  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  exiles  from  Albam, 
are  equally  remiss  in  your  duty  to  the  customs  and  traditions  of 
your  race  and  your  country.  Be  up,  be  stirring,  and  let  the  ta//iaH, 
at  least,  be  a bond  of  union  between  ye  Celts,  descendants  of  a com- 
mon parentage  whom  the  bullets  of  fortune  have  exiled  and  expatri- 
ated, and  whom  the  slanders  of  a race,  your  common  oppressors,  have 
embittered  against  each  other.  Here  you  may  unite  all  creeds,  all 
classes,  all  callings,  and  united  in  this,  the  well-springs  of  patriot- 
ism will  refresh  the  parched  heart  long  barren  in  love  for  your 
country  and  her  glory.  Scots  of  Ulster,  Irish  of  Ulster,  Gaels  all, 
which  of  you  will  end  this  ajiathy  and  shameful  neglect? 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  “ hurling,”  as  the  game  is  styled 
here,  and  “shinty,”  as  our  Scotch  Gaels  call  it,  are  but  modern 
English  terms  for  flie  one  Gaelic  and  Irish  word — Camanacht,  and 
they  will  serve  excellently  to  designate  the  game  as  played  in  both 
countries.  That  the  game  should  be  known  to  both  Gaelic  speakers 
by  the  one  name  is  a strong  initial  proof  of  identity. 

But  it  is  a very  easy  task  to  trace  the  further  similarity  between 
Shinty  and  Hurling,  and  we  may  sum  up  the  progress  made  in  the 
years  of  evolution  which  each  endured  by  saying  that  in  Shinty  the 
older  form  of  the  game  is  clearly  retained,  and  that  Hurling,  having 
a larger  following,  has  developed  more.  Those  well  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  playing  Hurling,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
game  in  Ireland  before  the  institution  of  rules,  will  appreciate  this 
fact  when  they  know  that  among  the  Highland  clans  it  is  customary 
to  assemble  on  festival  occasions,  and  in  commemoration  of  some 
historic  event  hold  games  on  the  shore  of  the  loch  or  forth.  On 
such  occasions  among  all  the  other  attractions — stone  casting,  sledge 
throwing,  jumping,  wrestling,  dancing  and  pipe-playing — the  Shinty 
match  held  pride  of  place.  Here  on  a wide  expanse  of  shore  the 
natural  arena  for  Celtic  men,  with  clan  against  clan,  or  sept  against 
sept — the  flower  of  the  Highland  Gael  pursued  the  ancient  pastime 
to  the  cheers  of  their  assembled  kinsmen,  the  stirring  music  of  the 
piob  more  and  the  shouts  of  encouragement  in  the  Gaelic  tongue. 
“A  barbarous  scene,  wanting  only  a Pagan  ritual  to  complete  the 
picture,”  some  effeminate  West  British  or  dull  Teutonic  clod  will 
say.  So  be  it ; but  a scene  which,  multiplied  all  over  the  land,  pre- 
served the  physique  of  the  race  and  saved  from  premature  decay  all 
that  to-day  is  honoured  and  cherished  as  the  best  inheritance  of  the 
Celt. 

Starting,  then,  at  the  stage  of  the  evolution  of  Shinty  in  Scotland, 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  game  of  Hurling  preceding  the  establish- 
ment of  the  G..‘^.A.  can  fail  to  note  the  similarity  in  the  stages  of 
development ; and  it  is  from  this  starting  point,  and  viewing  the 
game  from  the  standard  of  what  it  must  logically  have  been  in  the 
natural  and  pre-artificial  state,  we  can  more  readily  appreciate  the 
conservatism  of  our  Scotch  kinsmen  in  retaining  the  shape  and  pro- 
portions of  the  natural  caman,  the  rude  root  of  the  ash,  oak  or  other 
wood  in  the  modern  shinty  stick.  Here,  at  least.  Shinty  more  closely 
approximates  to  my  conception  of  the  primitive  game  than  Hurling 
as  at  present  played  here.  The  variation  in  either  is,  however,  so 
slight  as  to  present  no  obstacles  to  any  close  observer  in  tracing  the 
olden  game  of  our  race  in  the  present  one,  and  I have  no  doubt  the 
dash  so  inherent  in  the  Celtic  character  is  almost  as  conspicuous  a 
mark  of  our  Gaels  to-day  as  when  Grainne  gave  her  heart  to  Diar- 
muid  for  his  prowess  on  the  hurling  field  at  Tara. 

Therefore,  it  is  that  in  tracing  the  similarity  between  Hurling  and 
Shinty,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  intercourse  which  obtained  between 
Eire  and  Albain  in  the  ages  of  Celtic  power,  we  must  disregard  the 
modern  garb  in  the  form  of  rules  which  the  games  assumed,  and 
picture  the  pastime  bereft  of  those  later-day  restrictions  which,  while 
eminently  justifiable,  would  tend  to  differentiate  between  the  one 
and  identical  game  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  That  such  a happy 
result  should  attend  the  labour  of  one  desirous  of  the  union  of  Celt 
with  Celt  is  very  satisfactory  as  forming  another  great  link  in  the 


chain  of  identity  of  interests  which  binds  the  people  of  these  two 
countries  together,  and  I consider  it  the  most  im|)ortant  and  endur- 
able of  all  after  that  of  language,  for  it  is  essentially  a jiopurar  one. 
Music  and  literature  are  ties  of  infinite  worth,  but  appeal  only  to 
the  more  cultured  classes  of  a nation  ; the  ])o])ular  jiastimc  of  the 
race,  aided  by  the  language  of  the  heartli  alone,  can  give  us  an  en- 
during means  of  re-uniting  the  two  branches.  That  the  full  signi- 
ficance of  this  fact  may  be  known  and  appreciated,  and  give  birth 
to  a living  community  of  feeling  and  interchange  of  ideas,  resulting 
in  a permanent  treaty  of  mutual  trust  is  sincerely  to  be  desired. 
And,  when  the  full  circle  of  these  ties  has  been  comiileted,  and  the 
Celtic  world  has  been  rallied  to  the  defence  of  its  heritage  against  the 
arrogance  of  Teutonic  sway  a brighter  d.ay  will  have  dawned  for  the 
nations  which  yield  to  Christianity  most  of  what  is  brave,  noble, 
and  freedom-loving. 


/ / 

Mo  Chailin  Donn. 

(Séamtis  O’Seaghdha,  ro  chan). 


Imeasg  na  genoe  mór  mbreagh  mar  bh-fasann  blath  go  luath 
'Gus  seinneann  fuiseog  aluinn  go  h-ard  ós  cionn  an  cheo, 

Annsoinn  mar  bh-fuilid  na  coillte  móir  d timcheall  ar  an  ghleann 
Seadh  chomhnuigheas  mo  Nóinín-se  mo  chroidhe,  mo  Cháilía  Donn 

Tá  a leacha  ar  dhath  an  tsneachda 's  a suil  ar  dhath  na  spéir, 

’S  da  bhreaghtha  reilt  na  h-oidhche,  is  breághdha  f go  léir, 

Tá  a gruaig  ar  sileadh  sios  lei  go  fight  fada  sleamhain 
O do  cheangail  si  mo  chroidhe  ann,  go  sior,  mo  Chailin  Donn. 


Bhi  an  saoghal  ag  féachaint  fiochmhar,  gan  aoibhneas  ann  ná  sogh 
Bhi  an  la  ar  ghul  na  h-oidhche  ag  mo  chroidhe  faoi  sior  an-ró, 

Gur  thug  mo  imtinn  grinn  dhuit,  mo  righ-bhean  dlainn  og, 

A's  tháinig  solus  soillseach,  a's  glinn  na  greine  am'  chomhair 

O ! táim  anois  am’  dhib’r'each  om’  cháilin  dileas  fial 

Acht  uirrthe,  choidhche  'seadh  bhionn  mo  chroidhe  ag  triall 

Uirrthe  mo  thaidhbreadh  oidhche,  mo  smuainte  ’gus  mo  rann, 

’S  mo  ghradh  go  daingion  dilis,  mo  chroide,  mo  Cháilin  Donn. 

(TRANSLATION.) 

My  Bonny  Brown  Girl. 

Where  early  into  glory  the  fresh  spring  blossoms  bloom. 

And  far  from  earth  the  mellow  lark’s  sweet  music  chases  gloom. 
Where  rise  the  tall  woods  wooing  the  first  glance  of  the  sun. 
There  blooms  my  queen,  my  Noineen,  my  own,  my  Colleen  Donn. 

Her  cheek  the  virgin  snow  is,  her  eye  the  summer  sky. 

And  brighter  far  than  winter  star  when  not  a cloud  is  nigh ; 

Her  twining  silken  tresses  long,  a golden  web  have  spun. 

My  heart  to  hold  till  Time  is  told,  my  own,  my  Colleen  Donn. 

The  world  was  gloom  and  winter,  bereft  of  hope  and  light. 

No  choice  my  heart,  earth  wearied,  knew  ’twixt  noon  and  mirk 
midnight ; 

Till  fair  young  queen  of  beauteous  maids,  you  beamed  upon  my 
way. 

And  in  your  train,  brought  loves  sweet  chain,  and  joys  bright  sum- 
mer day. 

And  now,  far  from  my  colleen,  a lonely  wanderer 
I stray  ; but  ever  oceanwards  my  thoughts  go  back  to  her ; 
Awake  or  sleeping  thoughts  or  dreams  my  being  harbours  none 
That  are  not  thine,  my  life’s  sunshine,  my  own,  my  Colleen  Donn. 

TE.-ut  NA  Muintik. 
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Legends  of  Tyrone. 

(By  Isidore.) 

ST.  KIERAN’S  CURSE. 

EIRD,  lonely,  and  desolate  is  the  old  graveyard  of 
Errigle-Kieran.  There  “ the  rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet  sleep  ” in  hope  of  a happy  resurrection. 
It  was  long  an  article  of  popular  faith  that  anyone  buried  in 
Errigle-Kieran  would  never  be  eternally  lost.  The  old  people 
on  their  deathbeds  left  it  as  an  obligation  on  their  children 
that  their  remains  might  be  laid  in  its  blessed  and  holy  clay. 
This  old  belief,  like  a great  many  other  old  beliefs,  has  long 
since  been  shattered.  Only  one  Protestant  was,  it  is  said, 
ever  buried  in  Errigle,  and  a boortree  bush  grew  out  of  the 
grave.  The  poor  fellow,  however,  has  slept  very  quietly 
along  with  those  who  differed  with  him  in  religion,  and  given 
no  annoyance.  Black  beetles,  commonly  called  clocks  or 
“ dhewels,”  are  never  found  in  Errigle-Kieran.  Beside  the 
graveyard  is  St.  Kieran’s  Well,  where,  we  are  told,  many  cures 
were  wrought  in  days  gone  by.  Owing  to  some  sort  of  dese- 
cration, miracles  have  ceased ; perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the 
scepticism,  of  the  age.  In  the  centre  of  the  graveyard  are  the 
ruins  of  the  old  church  of  Errigle-Kieran,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  St.  Kieran,  patron  saint  of  the  place.  The  fol- 
lowing legend  is  connected  with  this  old  ruin  : — When  it 
was  in  course  of  erection  a dreadful  famine  was  on  the  land ; 
bullocks  were  used  in  those  days  to  draw  stones  for  the 
erection  of  churches,  and  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
workmen,  the  saint — some  say  St.  Kieran,  others  St.  Patrick 
— ordered  the  bullocks  to  be  killed  eveiy  night  and  their 
flesh  eaten.  He  gave  very  strict  orders,  however,  that  none 
of  their  bones  were  to  be  broken.  Next  morning  the  bul- 
locks were  miraculously  restored  to  life.  Things  went  on 
pretty  smoothly  for  a time,  until  a true  son  of  Adam,  named 
M'Mahon,  maliciously  broke  a leg  bone  of  one  of  the  animals. 
Next  day  the  bullock  was  lame  and  unable  to  work.  The 
saint,  it  is  said,  pronounced  some  malediction  on  the  head  of 
the  offender,  and  prophesied  that  in  after  times  the  walls, 
when  going  to  decay,  would  fall  on  and  kill  three  men  named 
M'Mahon.  Two,  according  to  tradition,  have  perished  in 
this  manner,  and  a third  will  fall  a victim  before  the  consum- 
mation of  all  time.  It  is  said  the  wealth  of  an  Incas  of  Peru 
would  not  tempt  a M'Mahon  to  go  inside  the  cemetery.  As 
Scott  says — 

I cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be, 

I tell  the  tale  as  ’twas  told  to  me. 

There  is,  indeed,  far  and  away  too  much  cursing  attri- 
buted to  our  Irish  saints.  It  has  been  found  a veiy  suitable 
pretext,  by  people  who  care  precious  little  about  saints,  to 
have  a fling  at  them.  “ These  saints  were  terrible  at  cursing,” 
says  Standish  O’Grady  in  his  “ Ireland  : Her  Story.”  If  you 


only  looked  crooked  at  them  they  cursed  you.”  The  value 
of  these  old,  grey  legends  is  after  all  very  questionable. 

As  I am  writing  of  an  old  Irish  graveyard,  I may  give  an 
old  and  somewhat  gruesome  superstition  which  had  some 
connection  with  graveyards,  or  rather  \vith  evictions.  I be- 
lieve it  has  never  been  dealt  with  in  any  work  on  Irish  folk- 
lore, and  maybe  it  would  have  been  a small  loss  if  it  had 
not  been  dug  up  now  either.  When  a poor  tenant  was  evicted 
in  bygone  times,  and  indeed  at  any  time,  the  eviction  was 
often  brought  about  by  some  wealthy  neighbour  who  secretly 
“ undermined  ” the  poor  man  in  order  to  grab  his  property. 
It  took  all  the  powers  of  boycotting  in  our  own  day  to  put 
an  pnd  to  this  evil,  if  indeed  there  is  an  end  to  it  yet.  Here 
is  the  superstition,  which  has  long  since  died  out  in  this 
country.  On  the  eve  of  an  eviction  some  person,  generally 
an  old  woman,  went  to  the  neighbouring  graveyard  and  dug 
up  some  of  the  diy  bones.  She  then  kindled  a fire  of 
dry  sticks  and  placed  the  bones  on  it.  When  all  was  burned 
into  cinders,  she  took  the  ashes  and  cast  them  in  the  air  in 
four  different  directions,  North,  South',  East,  and  West, 
uttering  some  terrible  malediction  in  Irish  on  the  head  of  the 
land-grabber.  It  was  believed  firmly  by  the  old  people  that  in 
any  place  where  this  strange  rite  was  properly  gone  through 
misfortunes  of  all  kinds  would  fall  on  the  head  of  the  man 
who  took  the  farm.  To  use  the  language  of  the  people,  “he 
would  waste  away  like  the  snow  off  the  ditch.”  I have  not 
the  words  of  the  curse  or  malediction,  and  though  it  might  be 
a gain  to  Irish  folk-lore,  it  might  also  be  a gain  to  the  enemies 
and  revilers  of  our  peasantry. 



To  Welcome’  98. 

“ Our  signal-fires  from  every  hill 
Shall  flash  o’er  vale  and  river. 

And  Gramachree,  our  signal-song, 

Be  your  dear  name  for  ever.” 

N New  Year’s  Eve  a number  of  delegates  of  the  ’98  Ulster 
Provincial  Executive  assembled  on  the  summit  of  the  Gave 
Hill  and  lighted  on  the  topmost  peak  of  M' Art’s  Fort  the 
beacon  fire  that  throughout  Ireland  was  to  welcome  in  the  Cen- 
tenary of  ’98.  To  Belfast,  to  Carrickfergus,  to  the  low-lying  green 
hills  of  Castlereagh  opposite,  the  signal  flashed  from  the  very  spot 
whereon  Wolfe  Tone  stood  when  he  made  his  vow  to  win  our  coun- 
try back  her  independence.  The  delegates  were  accompanied  by  a 
large  crowd  of  sympathisers,  who  gave  every  assistance  in  carrying 
the  materials  for  the  fire  up  the  hill.  A meeting  was  held,  and  a 
member  of  the  delegation  moved  to  the  chair.  The  following  reso- 
lution was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dobbin,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  M'Mahon 
— (il  “That  we,  the  members  of  the  Ulster  ’98  Associations,  on  Cave 
Hill  assembled,  again  declare  the  right  of  Ireland  to  freedom  ; (2) 
that  on  this  historic  spot,  where  Tone  and  his  co-patriots  pledged 
themselves  to  Ireland,  we  reiterate  our  demand  for  Irish  National 
independence ; and  (3)  that  we  pledge  ourselves  never  to  desist  from 
the  struggle  until  Ireland  is  a nation.”  The  resolution  was  passed 
by  acclamation.  Cheers  were  then  given  for  Wolfe  Tone,  M'Crac- 
ken,  Neiison,  and  William  Orr,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned, 
and  the  delegates  returned  quietly  to  the  National  Club,  Stephen’s 
Street. 
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IS 


Irish  Lamentation. 

(For  Music). 


I. 

O,  weary’s  the  day, 

And  endless  the  night, 

Since  they  tore  you  away 
From  my  hungering  sight — 

Leanbh  wo  chruid/ie,* 

From  my  hungering  sight. 

\ 

n. 

U,  once  proud  was  I 
As  a queen  on  her  throne, 

Now,  under  God’s  sky 
Not  a mother  so  lone — 

Leanbh  mo  chroidhe. 

Not  a mother  so  lone ! 

III. 

Gold-spun  were  your  curls 
Of  tangled  sun-mist, 

Your  teeth  glistening  pearls 
Just  made  to  be  kissed — 

Leanbh  mo  chroidhe, 

Just  made  to  be  kissed. 

IV. 

.\s  the  honey-sweet  thrush 

Was  your  harp  voice,  my  own, 

And  your  cheeks’  warm  blush 

Shamed  the  red  rose  new  blown — 

Leanbh  mo  chroidhe. 

Shamed  the  red  rose  new  blown ! 

V. 

In  my  dreaming  how  oft 

Rests  your  head  on  my  breast ; 

While  the  old  hush  songs  soft 
Do  I sing  to  your  rest — 

Leanbh  mo  chroidhe. 

Do  I sing  to  your  rest.  ^ 

VI. 

But  I wake,  and  bend  low 
To  kiss  thee,  my  own  ! 

Ah,  God,  for  my  woe 

When  I find  my  bird  flown — 

Leanbh'mo  chroidhe. 

When  I find  my  bird  flown  ! 

Carrigtwohill,  Cork.  Thomas  C.  Murr.ay. 

*Child  of  my  heart. 


Song  of  the  Returning  Exile. 

My  own  land  ! my  Ireland  ! my  thoughts  are  all  with  thee. 
And  my  heart  is  beating  wildly  in  my  breast, 

Our  barque  is  gaily  speeding  across  the  rippling  sea. 
And  soft  the  breeze  is  blowing  from  the  west. 

The  *Fainne  ’n  Ijae  is  tinging  the  distant  eastern  main. 
With  the  glory  of  the  coming  summer  morn, 

I lean  across  the  bulwarks  and  eager,  forward,  strain 
For  a glimpse  of  that  loved  isle  where  I was  born. 

My  own  land,  my  Ireland, 

The  sweetest  spot  on  earth. 


I.oved  old  land.  Dear  Sircland  ! 

The  fair  land  of  my  birth  ! 

How  I love  each  stream  that  flows, 

Fach  breeze  that  softly  blows. 

And  each  shamrock  leaf  that  grows 
In  Holy  Ireland. 

My  own  land  ! my  Ireland  ! .Mr,  many  a year  has  ])asscd 
Since  you  faded  from  these  eyes  with  wee|)ing  dim. 
That  backwards  I in  sorrow  and  dee[)  affection  cast 
To  your  hills  beyond  the  dark  sea’s  eastern  rim. 

A'a  bock  shin  If  See  how  brightly  in  sheen  of  crimson  gold 
The  rising  sun  plays  shimmering  on  the  main. 

And  lo  ! beyond  the  waters — I leaj)  as  I behold 
The  dim  blue  hills  of  Eirinn  once  again. 

•Chorus — My  own  land,  &c. 

My  own  land  ! my  Ireland  ! Oh,  glory  be  to  God  ! 

For  the  hour  of  hours  this  morn  has  given  to  me 
I’ve  pictured  such  in  visions,  when  lonely  paths  I trod. 

In  dismal  wastes  beyond  the  western  sea. 

But  here  you  smile  before  me,  mo  cili/an  awling  fain,X 
With  your  hills  and  vales  all  beauteous  as  of  yore, 

I greet  thee,  island  Mother,  from  out  thy  circling  main. 
Ball  0 Yeeah  lóih!  a Air-ije  gloss  mo  sthoi'c.^ 

Chorus — My  own  land,  &c. 

“ M.AcFingal,”  Irish  Literary  Society,  Forest  Gate,  London. 

*The  first  faint  light  of  dawn. 

tNever  mind  that. 

iMy  own  beautiful  island. 

§Prosperity  from  God  on  thee,  green  Eire,  my  treasure. 


Prize  Competitions. 


COMPETITION  NO.  1. 

Mr.  Ihomas  Concannon,  of  Mexico,  has  entíusted  us  with  £i  for 
a prize  competition,  and  another  friend  in  the  United  States,  who 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous,  has  generously  subscribed  the  same 
sum.  Both  these  gentlemen  wish  us  to  apply  the  money  towards 
helping  our  own  circulation.  We  have,  however,  decided  to  devote 
Mr.  Concannon’s  prize  to  a Gaelic  competition.  The  new  news- 
paper, “ I*  ainne  An  Lae,”  and  the  “ Oireachteas  ” competitions  will 
do  enough  in  the  direction  of  waking  up  literary  activity.  Our  prize 
of  £i  will  be  given  for  the  best  recitation  of  the  Gaelic  poem  pub- 
lished in  last  number  of  the  paper,  which  is  translated  freely  from 
Michael  Cavanagh’s  splendid  lament  for  John  O’itlahony.  A second 
prize  will  be  given  of  Mr.  O’Neill  Russell’s  “Beauties  of  Ireland,” 
along  with  his  work  on  the  Irish  language.  W''e  will  put  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  competition  in  the  hands  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Gae- 
lic League  branches  in  Cork,  or  such  person  as  they  may  recommend. 
W^e  send  this  prize  among  the  Cork  Gaelic  workers,  as  they  are  in 
touch  with  a considerable  Irish-speaking  jjopulation,  amongst  whom 
the  prize-winner  and  other  efficient  competitors  can  make  this  fine 
poem  known. 

COMPETITION  NO.  II. 

Handsome  book  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  send  us  the 
largest  number  of  subscribers’  names  and  subscriptions,  beginning 
December  or  January,  for  the  incoming  year.  The  lists  must  be 
with  us  before  January  25th,  and  can  be  sent  us,  if  necessary,  in 
more  than  one  instalment.  First  jrrize,  book,  or  books,  value  los.  ; 
second  and  third  prizes,  value  5s.  ; fourth  and  fifth,  if  over  ten  whole 
year  subscribers,  bound  volumes  of  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht  ” for  ’97, 
two  half-yearly  subscriptions  to  be  counted  in  the  award  as  one  an- 
nual. 
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Notes  and  News. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 


We  regret  that  owing  to  pressure  on  our  space  we  are  unable  to 
publish  other  reports  sent  in  this  month  and  reviews  of  books  re- 
ceived. 


BELFAST  UNITED  AMNESTY  ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting  of  above  association  was  held  on  December  21st  in  the 
Lecture  Hall,  National  Club,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  final  re- 
turns to  the  fund  in  aid  of  the  wives  and  families  of  the  political 
prisoners,  Mr.  A.  Savage  (People’s  Rights  Association)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Dobbin  proposed,  and  Mr.  Collins  seSonded— “ That  the 
amount  collected,  minus  working  expenses,  be  immediately  for- 
warded to  the  Central  Executive  Amnesty  Association,  Dublin.” 

Passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  B.  M'Cabe  proposed,  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Cunningham  seconded 
“ That  the  committee  appointed  for  the  collecting  of  this  fund  be  a 
standing  committee  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  amnesty.” 

Passed  unanimously. 

The  second  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  B.  M'Cabe,  after  which  ^ 

Mr.  Dobbin  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  Savage  (People  s 
Rights  Association)  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the 
business  of  their  meetings  since  the  formation  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  N.  Collins  seconded  in  an  able  speech. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Cunningham  supported. 

Passed  by  acclamation. 

Air.  Savage,  in  reply,  thanked  the  members  for  their  kind  words. 
He  said  in  all  countries  where  tyrannical  governments  ruled  there 
were  political  prisoners.  In  this  country,  where  innocent  and  guilty 
suffered  alike,  those  who  engaged  in  politics  in  however  humble  a 
manner  could  not  be  blamed  for  rendering  to  them  a little  assistance. 
(Loud  applause.)  The  committee  had  been  engaged  in  a work  of 
mercy,  and  their  efforts  were  as  laudable  as  the  efforts  of  any  of 
our  religious  societies. 

The  following  collectors  made  returns  to  the  fund  Alessrs.  A. 
Savage  (chairman),  B.  APCabe,  N.  Collins,  C.  Bradley  (Ardoyne), 
J.  APNulty  (Independent  League),  B.  Connolly,  P.  APElroy,  and 
the  amount  collected  (;^i5  QS-  6d.)  was  sent  to  Air.  James  Birming- 
ham, treasurer  Amnesty  Associatioi\,  Dublin.  A furthei  sum  of 
5s.  has  since  been  received  from  Air.  John  Cassidy,  Cleator  Aloor, 
England,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Central  Executive  with  next 
collection. 

LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  FUND. 

St.  Alalachy’s  ’98  Centenary  Club,  per  Air.  B.  APCabe...;^!  o o 

St.  Alalachy’s  ’98  Club,  Floward  Street  100 

The  following  los.  each:— Very  Rev.  F'ather  Anthony,  J. 

AFAIahon,  Aliss  Carroll,  J.  Quigley,  A.  Savage 2 10  o 

5s.  each— S.  APAteer,  P.  Crean,  AI.  Gormley,  P.  AI‘Keown, 

J.  Toner,  A Friend,  per  Air.  Bradley;  A Friend,  per 
Air.  Bradley ; A.  Kelly,  H.  Dobbin,  P.  Sheridan, 

B.  Kelly,  B.  APCabe,  J.  Bradley,  J.  Connolly,  H. 

AP Alary,  Thos.  Conlon,  J.  APKenna,  A Friend,  per 

AI.  Dobbin,  J.  APNulty,  A.  Alaguire,  A Friend,  per 

Air.  Collins,  P.  J.  Kelly  5 ° 

4s. — S.  Kilpatrick,  Airs.  Regan  080 

2S.  6d. — N.  Collins,  B.  Connolly,  A.  Francis,  Wm.  Denny, 

A Lady  Friend,  per  Air.  Savage,  Jas.  Johnstone,  Jas. 
APCormick,  AI.  J.  Rodgers,  H.  APCarron,  A.  Girvan, 

T.  APGuikan,  P.  J.  Cunningham,  P.  Fearon,  J.  Gal- 
lagher, P.  Clark,  C.  Bradley  200 

2s.— J.  AValsh,  T.'  Donnelly,  P.  Carroll,  Air.  Stewart  B. 

APErlain,  J.  Alorgan,  J.  Harte,  Jas.  Alurray,  Wm. 


J.  Doherty,  C.  APLaverty,  L.  Cahill,  J.  Harbinson, 

Air.  Cooney,  Jas.  Kelly,  J.  AI'Anally,  J.  Scullan,  F. 

Convery  1 14  o 

IS. — Air.  APParland,  S.  Flanigan,  G.  Butler,  T.  O’Halo- 
ran,  T.  Newell,  F.  Walker,  Air.  APAleese,  P.  AI‘Par- 
lin,  J.  AP.Awee,  F.  Donaldson,  James  Alagee,  W.  D. 
Donaldson,  Wm.  .Laughlin,  P.  Nugent,  F.  Quinn, 

Wm.  Barr,  James  Chapman,  R.  AI’Neill,  D.  Doyle, 

T.  Sheridan,  S.  Bell,  P.  Vernon,  J.  Campbell,  P. 

APShane,  J.  Darragh,  J.  Carville,  C.  Crumie,  AI. 
Dollaghan,  Air.  Lynch,  P.  Hanna,  Aliss  APCormick, 

P.  M I 12  o 

Smaller  sums  (per  Air.  Bradley,  Ardoyne),  Including  a 

subscription  of  2s o 12  6 


£16  6 6 

Remitted  to  Air.  J.  Birmingham,  treasurer 


Irish  Amnesty  Association,  Dublin  ^^15  9 6 

Rent  St.  Alary’s  Hall  (two  meetings)  o 15  o 

Advertisement  o 2 o 


;^i6  6 6 

A.  SAVAGE,  Chairman. 

B.  AI'CABE,  Treasurer. 

B.  CONNOLLY,  Secretary. 


The  “Shan  Yan  Yocht,”  having  a large  circulation 
amongst  subscribers  in  Irish  circles  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  an  excellent 
advertising  medium  for  the  products  of  home 
industry  and  for  all  goods  that  can  be  dis- 
patched by  book  post  to  America  and  elsewhere 
abroad. 


BLACKTHORN  BLOSSOMS. 

IRISH  VERSES,  by  Thomas  E.  Mayne. 

In  Paper  Cover,  1/6 , Cloth,  Olive,  Gilt  Design,  3/6  for  2/6  nett. 

There  is  a freshness  and  simplicity  about  these  Verses  which 
will  attract  many  people. — Westminster  Review. 

A charming  and  hopeful  little  volume  of  verses.  . . . The 

scenery  is  vividly  painted. — To-day. 

To  be  had  from  Dublin  or  Belfast  Booksellers,  or  “ The  Shan 
Yan  Yocht”  Office. 


IRLANDB  LIBRE.. 


Organ  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  France, 

6,  RUE  DE  MARTYRES,  PARIS. 
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(An  t.Sean  Bhean  Bhocht). 


“ Ireland  shall  be  free  from  the  centre  to  the  sea, 
And  hurrah  for  Liberty,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.” 


VoL.  III. — No  2.  Belfast,  7th  Febeuaey,  1898.  Peice  Twopence. 


Who  fears  to  speak  of  Ninety-Eight  ? 

The  enemy  of  Ireland  fears  ! 

For  Ireland  undegenerate 

Keeps  yet  the  spirit  of  old  years — 

He  sees,  in  visions  of  the  night, 

A nation  arming  for  the  right. 

Who  fears  to  speak  of  Ninety-Eight? 

Not  he  who  hates  a poisonous  peace. 

For  while  the  days  of  triumph  wait. 

And  till  the  days  of  sorrow  cease. 

He,  with  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  his  friend. 

Will  fight  for  Ireland  to  the  end. 

Let  sword  cross  sword,  or  thought  meet  thought — 

One  fire  of  battle  thrills  them  both. 

Deliverance  only  can  be  wrought 
By  warfare  without  stay  or  sloth  ; 

And  by  your  prayers  at  Heaven’s  high  gate. 

True  hearts  that  beat  in  Ninety-Eight. 

^ Lionel  Johnson 


Ninety- Eight. 

Who  fears  to  speak  of  Ninety-eight? 

He  who  despairs  of  Ireland  still ; 
Whose  paltry  soul  finds  nothing  great 
In  honest  failure  : He  whose  will 
Feeble  and  faint  in  days  of  gloom 
Takes  old  defeat  for  final  doom. 

Who  fears  to  speak  of  Ninety-Eight? 

The  man  who  fears  to  speak  of  death  ; 
Who  clings  and  clasps  the  knees  of  fate. 
And  whimpers  with  his  latest  breath  ; 
Who  hugs  his  comfort  to  his  heart. 

And  dares  not  play  a Christian  part. 

Who  fears  to  speak  of  Ninety-Eight? 

The  renegade  who  sells  his  trust ; 
Whose  love  has  rottened  into  hate, 
NVhose  hopes  have  withered  into  dust : 
He  who  denies,  and  deems  it  mad. 

The  faith  his  nobler  boyhood  had. 
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Ifrom  tbe  Celtic  past. 

VII.— THE  PURSUIT  OF  DIARMID  AND  GRAINNE. 


T was  told  to  me  by  a warrior  of  the  Fiana 
Eirinn,  he  who  afterwards  became  thy  father, 
O little  prattling  ones,  how  Fionn  in  the 
mighty  passion  of  his  anger,  when  the  magic 
sleep  had  passed  away  from  the  wedding- 
guests  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  King  Cormac 
MacArt,  gathered  his  great  host  around  him,  and  gave  chase 
to  my  Princess  Grainne  and  Diarmid  'O’Duibhne.  Of  a 
surety  it  v'^ould  have  proved  an  ill  flight  for  the  lovers  had 
they  been  friendless  in  this  hour  of  their  need,  but  the 
hearts  of  Fionn’s  army,  save  a few,  were  with  them,  and 
Angus  Oge  the  Immortal,  the  foster-father  of  Diarmid,  fol- 
lowed unseen  in  their  wake  from  the  palace  of  Tara. 

Fast  and  furious  did  Fionn  ride  upon  their  track  until  he 
came  to  the  Ford  of  Athlone,  over  against  the  Shannon 
river.  Here  the  flowing  water  guarded  the  secret  of  their 
passage ; nor  did  the  pursuers  dream  at  first  that  Diai'mid, 
lifting  his  dear  lady  high  in  his  strong  arms,  had  borne  her 
in  safety  across  the  perilous  shallows.  But  when  Fionn 
found  his  tracking-men  of  the  Clan  Navin  at  fault  he 
threatened  them  with  death  because  of  the  interruption  to 
his  journey,  so  that  in  fear  they  waded  over  the  ford,  and 
c ime  upon  the  brown  steeds  of  Diai'mid  and  the  Princess 
cropping  the  short,  sweet  grass  on  the  farther  bank. 

“ It  is  even  as  I deemed,”  said  Fionn  exultingly,  “ that 
they  have  sought  shelter  within  the  Wood  of  the  Two  Tents. 
Now  of  a certainty  shall  I discover  and  destroy  them.” 

When  Oscar  and  Oisin  and  Caoilte  heard  him  speak  thus 
they  were  filled  with  trouble  that  his  unreasoning  hate  should 
move  him  to  this  deed ; so  Oscar  called  to  him  by  stealth 
Bran,  the  hound  of  Fionn,  who'  loved  Diarmid  well-nigh 
better  than  his  own  master,  telling  him  to  follow  the  trail 
to  the  Wood  of  the  Two  Tents,  and  bear  a warning  to  the 
lovers  hidden  therein. 

Now  in  this  wood  Diarmid  had  built  a hut  of  woven 
branches  for  Grainne,  and  they  were  resting  there  when  the 
d g came  upon  them  and  thrust  his  head  into  Diai'inid’s 
bosom,  awakening  him.  The  knight  knew  that  Bran  had 
brought  a message  of  danger,  and  he  said  to  Grainne — 

“ Fionn  is  upon  us  for  the  purpose  of  encompassing  my 
death.  It  will  one  day  come  to  me  from  his  hands,  for  his 
anger  is  relentless;  therefore  I shall  not  fly,  but  will  bide 
here  to  do  combat  with  him.” 

An  agony  of  fear  fell  upon  Grainne,  and,  with  tears,  she 
begged  him  to  leave  the  wood ; then,  seeing  the  determina- 
tion of  Diarmid,  she  forebore  to  urge  him  further.  And  as 
they  waited  a great  shout,  three  times  irepeated,  echoed 


clearly  over  the  land,  startling  the  birds  in  their  flight  and 
chasing  the  bloom  from  the  cheek  of  the  listening  girl. 

Her  blue  eyes,  wide  with  questioning,  sought  the  brown 
ones  of  Diarmid. 

“ That  is  the  shout  of  Fergor,  the  errand-man  of  Caoilte, 
love,”  he  said,  “ and  it  is  my  friends  who  have  caused  him  to 
utter  it,  so  that  I may  hear  and  be  forewarned.  Yet  I will 
not  fly  from  the  approach  of  Fionn.” 

So  he  set  himself  to  built  round  his  dwelling  a fence  that 
no  man  could  pierce,  and  in  it  he  erected  seven  narrow 
doors  of  strong  poles  interwoven  with  saplings  to  face  seven 
different  parts  of  the  wood.  And  when  the  Clan  Navin  had 
reached  the  thicket  in  advance  of  the  others  they  climbed  to 
a high  tree,  so  that  they  could  see  the  interior  of  O’Duibhne’s 
fortification,  with  the  fair  princess  within,  a description  of 
whose  marvellous  beauty  they  brought  back  to  their  master. 

“ That  is  in  truth  she,”  said  Fionn,  “ and  glad  am  I that 
they  are  now  surrounded.”  But  Oisin,  his  son,  exclaimed 
bitterly,  “ Thou  art  surely  blinded  by  jealousy,  my  father, 
to  think  that  Diarmid  Would  linger  in  this  unprotected 
place  knowing  that  his  life  is  sought  by  thee.” 

“ Thou  shall  hear  him  give  proof  of  my  foreknowledge  in 
his  own  voice,”  Fionn  made  answer,  and  going  nearer  to 
the  fence  he  cried  out — 

“Art  thou  within,  O Diarmid?  If  so,  speak  loudly  that 
all  may  hear  thy  words.” 

And  Diarmid  spake  clearly : “ Thou  wert  never  in  error 
yet,  O chief.  We  are  indeed  here,  but  my  ai'm  is  still 
strong  enough  to  keep  thee  outside  my  door.” 

Then  Fionn  ranged  his  men  round  the  enclosure,  giving 
each  company  a door  to  guai'd,  and  exhorted  them  to  watch 
closely  so  that  by  none  of  them  should  the  prey  escape. 
From  a mound  a little  way  off  he  observed  the  hut  and  saw 
Diarmid  comfort  his  wife,  kissing  her  three  times. 

“Now  for  that,”  shrieked  the  old  man  in  great  wrath, 
“ thou  shalt  not  find  even  a loophole  of  deliverance.  Thy 
head  shall  be  my  trophy  speedily,”  and  the  burning  jealousy 
that  was  m his  heart  lit  his  face  with  a purple  flame. 

But  Angus  of  the  Boyne,  seeing  the  plight  of  his  foster-son, 
came  to  him  and  passed  into  the  hut  unperceived  by  Fionn 
and  his  men.  To  the  lovers  he  said — 

' Come,  O dear  ones,  under  my  mantle,  and  I shall  bring 
you  both  away  from  this  place  unseen.” 

Yet  Diarmid  would  not  accept  of  the  proffered  aid  for 
himself.  “ I shall  not  run  before  the  pursuit  of  Fionn,  as 
thou  well  knowest,”  he  replied,  “but  for  my  princess  it  is 
different.  Take  her  away  to  safety,  O Angus,  and  if  the 
Fiana  should  slay  me  leave  her  under  the  protection  of  her 
father.  King  Cormac  Mac  Art.” 

With  many  sorrowful  kissings  Grainne  bade  him  farewell, 
and,  wrapped  in  the  magic  mantle  of  Angus  Oge,  she  passed 
invisible  over  the  watching  companies  away  to  the  Wood 
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of  the  two  Sallows,  where  they  halted  to  wait  for  Diarmid. 

Meanwhile,  he,  left  behind,  girded  on  his  armour  and 
prepared  for  battle.  He  took  his  tall  weapons  in  his  hands 
and  stood  meditating  in  silence  for  a space.  Then  he  ap- 
proached one  of  the  seven  narrow  doors  and  called  ; 

“ Who  stands  without  there  ?” 

“ The  Clan  Baisgne,  wdth  Oisin  and  Oscar,”  came  in  the 
sweet,  clear  voice  of  his  friend  the  Bard.  “ Open  to  us,  O 
brother,  and  none  shall  dare  molest  thee.” 

“ I thank  thee,  faithful  friends,”  said  Diarmid.  “ Yet  it  is 
by  Fionn’s  door  that  I must  depart,  and  not  by  any  other,” 
and  he  came  to  the  second  door,  calling : 

“ Who  keeps  guard  ?” 

“ Caoilte  and  the  Clan  Ronan,  thy  friends.  Put  thyself 
in  our  hands,  O Diarmid.” 

“ Nay,  nay,”  he  answered,  gratefully ; “ I should  but  bring 
the  anger  of  Fionn  upon  thee,”  and  he  called  to  the  sentinels 
of  the  third  door ; 

“ Art  thou  friends  or  foes  beyond  ?” 

“ Thy  friends — Conan  of  the  Gray  Rushes  and  the  Clan 
Morna.  We  love  thee,  Diarmid,  come  to  us.” 

“ Direful  would  be  the  rage  of  Fionn  upon  thee,  Conan, 
should  I avail  myself  of  thy  help,”  and  he  spake  at  the  fourth 
door : 

“ What  warrior  stands  here  ?” 

“ Thy  dear  comrade,  Cuan,  with  the  Munster  Fiana.  Thou 
art  of  our  kindred,  Diarmid,  and  we  will  fight  to  the  death 
for  thy  sake.” 

“ Not  to  thee,  O Cuan,  shall  I go  forth  to  bring  thee 
harm,”  and  at  the  fifth  door  he  repeated  his  question. 

“ It  is  the  men  of  Ulster,  under  the  son  of  Glor  of  the 
Loud  Voice,  who  await  thy  coming,  O flower  of  chivalry ! 
Our  ranks  shall  gird  thee  round,  nor  shall  a hair  of  thy  head 
be  harmed.” 

“ O noble  son  of  thy  father,”  said  Diarmid,  “ not  for  worlds 
would  I earn  for  thee  the  enmity  of  Fionn.”  Then  he  went 
to  the  sixth  door,  and  the  men  of  the  Clan  Navin  answered 
him : 

“ We  hate  thee,  and  here  we  stand  to  greet  thee  with  our 
spears — Aedh  the  Lesser,  and  Aedh  the  Tall,  and  Gonna  the 
Wounder,  with  all  our  men.” 

But  Diarmid  heeded  little  their  bitter  speech,  save  to  say, 
“ No  fear  of  thee  have  I,  O shoeless  vagabonds,  yet  I do  not 
desire  to  stain  my  bright  steel  with  the  meanness  of  thy 
blood.” 

At  the  last  door  a mighty  voice  saluted  him — ■ 

“ Greeting  from  Fionn,  the  son  of  Cumhaill,  to  thee,  O 
Diarmid.  The  Leinster  Fiana  are  here  to  cleave  thee  to  the 
marrow.” 

“ Ihis  is  the  door  by  which  I shall  pass  out,  O Fionn,” 
cried  the  knight,  and  rising  on  his  two  spears  he  bounded 
like  a bird  over  the  fence,  alighting  on  the  clear  space  be- 
yond, unseen  by  any. 


Then  southward  he  turned  to  the  Wood  of  the  Two  Sal- 
lows, where  Grainne  and  Angus  bided  his  coming.  To  him 
said  the  latter  when  bidding  farewell : “ My  son,  1 leave  this 
counsel  to  guide  you  when  I am  gone.  Go  not  into  a tree 
having  only  one  trunk ; nor  enter  a cave  with  but  one  open- 
ing, never  land  on  an  island  that  has  one  channel  of  ap- 
proach ; where  you  cook  your  food  do  not  stay  to  eat  it ; 
whe'e  you  eat  do  not  sleep ; and  where  you  sleep  to-night 
sleep  not  there  to-morrow  night.”  And  Diarmid  promised 
his  foster-father  that  he  would  keep  this  warning  in  his  me- 
mory during  the  days  of  his  life. 

From  the  Rough  Stream  of  the  Champions,  where  Diar- 
mid killed  a salmon  with  his  spear,  they  journeyed  West, 
until  they  reached  the  Grey  Moor  of  Finnlia.  There  they 
met  a gigantic  man  of  noble  features,  to  whom  Diarmid 
spake,  asking  his  name.  The  stranger  answered  graciously 
that  he  was  called  Modan,  and  was  seeking  a master  whom 
he  might  serve  by  day  and  watch  by  night.  Thereupon 
Diarmid  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  three  continued  their  flight  to  the  River  of 
Carra,  which  flows  into  Loch  Lein.  Over  this  river  Modan 
bore  Diarmid  and  Grainne  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  beyond 
it,  in  a cave  hidden  in  the  hillside  above  the  sea  of  Tonn 
Toma,  they  made  their  resting  place.  It  was  their  stalwart 
servitor  who  caught  and  broiled  for  them  their  food  of  the 
salmon,  and  after  he  had  served  them  kept  watch  while  they 
slept. 

In  the  gold  and  green  of  the  morning  Diarmid  went  forth 
to  view  the  territory  lest  the  pursuers  should  come  upon  him 
unawares.  As  he  gazed  towards  the  west  he  saw  a fleet  of 
black  ships  sailing  shorewards,  from  which  a company  of 
nine  nines  landed.  The  knight  gave  greeting  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  to  them,  inquiring  from  them  their  race  and  country. 

“ From  the  Iccian  Sea,  lying  between  Albion  and  Gaul, 
we  come,”  said  the  three  leaders  of  the  host,  “ and  we  are 

thq  'three  sea-champions,  namely,  Ducoss,  Fincoss,  and 
Trencoss.  We  have  come  thither  to  assist  Fionn  Mac  Cum- 
haill against  Diarmid  O’Duibhne,  who  has  rebelled,  and  is 
now  a wanderer  over  the  land  of  Eirinn.  We  have  brought 
with  us  three  venomous  hounds  to  loose  on  the  track  of  Diar- 
mid ; fire  cannot  burn  them ; weapons  cannot  wound  them ; 
nor  can  water  drown.  Now,  since  we  have  told  thee  our 
mission,  perchance  thou  canst  give  us  tidings  of  the  quarry 
we  seek.” 

“ I saw  him,  indeed,  but  yesterday,”  answered  the  hero, 
“ and  I counsel  ye  to  be  wary  in  the  quest,  for  this  Diarmid 
O’Duibhne  is  no  common  man.”  Then  he  drank  wine  with 
them  which  they  had  brought  from  their  ships,  and  after 
drinking  he  offered  to  show  them  a champion  feat. 

“ It  was  Diarmid  himself  that  taught  me,”  he  assured 
them,  “ and  I challenge  any  man  of  ye  to  do  it  after  me.” 
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He  brought  the  empty  wine-cask  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  on  the  edge  of  a steep  cliff,  and  leaping  up  on  it, 
he  turned  it  cunningly  aside  from  the  cliff  to  the  smooth 
slope,  down  which  it  rolled  to  the  bottom,  while  he  remained 
standing  on  it.  Three  times  did  he  do  this  for  the  wonder 
of  the  strangers. 

But  they  mocked  him,  saying,  “ Even  we  shall  try  your 
boasted  champion  feat  until  we  show  our  skill  and  prove  its 
simplicity.”  So,  one  by  one,  fifty  of  them  tried  it  in  succes- 
sion, but,  not  knowing  Diarmid’s  feint  of  turning  the  cask 
aside  from  the  rocky  cliff,  they  went  over  headlong,  and  were 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  shore  below. 

And  the  next  morning,  on  the  same  hill,  our  waiTÍor  found 
the  three  sea-champions,  with  their  men.  To  him  they 
again  put  the  same  question  concerning  Diarmid  O’Duibhne, 
whereupon  he  said : 

“ 1 have  seen  a man  who  has  met  him  this  very  dawn,  and 
now  I shall  show  you  another  feat  he  taught  me,  that  you 
may  tremble  at  a conflict  with  him.” 

He  rid  himself  of  his  helmet,  tunic,  and  armour, 
until  the  shirt  was  the  only  covering  over  his  brawny  shoul- 
ders, and  taking  the  Ga-boi,  the  spear  of  Mannanan  Mac  Lir, 
he  fixed  it  firmly  in  the  earth,  the  point  standing  upwards. 
Then  from  a distance  he  ran  towards  the  spear,  rose  like  a 
bird  into  the  air,  alighted  gently  on  its  very  point,  and  leaped 
to  the  ground  again  without  hurt  or  harm  of  any  kind. 

Then  one  of  the  strangers  said,  “ Even  that  feat  we  shall 
try  to  thy  downfall,  O boaster ; ” so  in  succession  fifty  of  them 
strove  to  follow  Diarmid ; but  each  man  bounded  on  the 
point  of  the  spear,  which  pierced  him  to  the  heart.  After 
this  great  havoc  amongst  their  ranks  they  bade  Diarmid  draw 
his  spear  out  of  the  ground,  because  no  other  of  them  should 
lose  his  life  in  trying. 

When  day  had  again  burst  through  the  heart  of 
the  dying  night  Diarmid  returned  to  the  hill,  carry- 
ing two  strong  forked  poles  cut  from  the  wood.  And 
meeting  the  three  sea  champions  yet  another  time, 
he  offered  tO'  show  them  a greater  feat  of  Diarmid 
O’Duibhne’s.  He  fixed  the  poles  standing  firmly  in  the 
earth,  and  placed  the  Morallta — that  is  the  long  sword  of 
Angus  Oge,  in  the  forks,  edge  upwai'd,  with  the  point  on 
one  and  the  hilt  on  the  other,  binding  it  securely  in  its 
place.  Then  he  rose  into  the  air  gracefully  like  a swift- 
winged  bird,  alighted  gently  on  the  edge,  walked  over  the 
sha,rp  weapon  tliree  times,  and  leaped  to  the  ground  again 
without  hurt  or  harm.  And  he  challenged  the  strangers  to 
try  the  feat  after  him. 

From  their  ranks  O'ne  man  stepped  forth  bravely,  saying; — 
“ No'  champion  feat  was  ever  yet  done  by  a man  of  Eirinn, 
but  that  one  of  us  wiU  do  the  same,”  and  he  bounded  up, 
but  came  down  heavily  on  the  sharp  sword,  which  cut  his 
body  into'  two*  halves.  And  in  successio-n  the  searwarriors 
followed  his  example  until  full  another  fifty  of  them  fell 
by  the  keen,  shining  magic  blade  of  Angus. 


When  in  dismay  and  anger  they  were  about  to  return  to 
their  ships  they  asked  Diarmid  to  give  them  information  of 
the  man  they  sought,  that  is  himself,  and  he  promised  to 
bring  them'  tiding^^  shortly.  So'  in  the  morning  he  arose 
early,  and  this  time  arrayed  himself  for  battle  in  his  heavy 
armour,  which  was  so  fashioned  that  neither  through,  nor 
above,  nor  beneath  it,  co'uld  the  wearer  be  wounded.  On 
his  left  hip  he  hung  the  Morallta,  which  never  left  anything 
for  a seco-nd  blow,  and  intO'  his  hands  he  took  the  two'  fam- 
ous spears,  the  Ga-derg  and  the  Ga-boi,  from  the  piercing 
of  which  no  one  ever  recovered. 

On  the  shore,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  he  again  met  the 
strange  company,  who  asked  him  had  he  brought  themi  the 
news  they  hungered  for. 

“ Diarmid  is  not  far  off,”  said  the  knight,  “ I have 
spoken  with  him  but  lately.” 

“ Lead  us  to  him,  O warrior,”  cried  they  all,  “ that  we 
may  bring  his  head  to  Fionn,  the  son  of  Cumhaill.” 

“ I am  knit  in  bo'ndsi  of  friendship  to  the  man  ye  seek,” 
replied  the  other,  “ and  since  he  is  under  the  protection  of 
my  valour  I shall  dO'  him  no  treachery.” 

Then  in  blazing  wrath  they  rushed  upon  Diarmid,  say- 
ing— ' “ Thou  ait  the  foe  of  Fionn,  being  the  friend  of  Diar- 
mid O’Duibhne,  and  we  will  bring  th\j  head  also  to  the 
Chieftain  of  the  Fiana.” 

But  Diarmid’s  battle-shout  rang  to'  the  height  of  the  tall 
hill  and  alo'ng  the  ivinding  shore,  and  far  away  to'  where 
the  white  foamy  waves  rose  and  fell  in  the  deep  sea,  as  he 
drew  the  Morallta  fi;9pi  its  sheath  and  dashed  upon  them. 
Asunder  he  clove  them,  darting  through  and  under  and  over 
tl'.em  like  a wolf  among  sheep,  dealing  heavy,  vigO'rous 
bluivs  with  tlie  death-swo'rd  until  the  shore  ran  red  ivith 
blood  and  tire  watching  carrion-birds  wheeled  Jower  and 
lower  above  their  prey.  And  but  a few  of  all  that  war- 
like host  escaped  from  his  vengeance  to  the  safety  of  their 
ships. 

After  this  he  returned  tO'  comfort  Grainne,  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  cave  witli  Modan,  their  servitor,  wearying  for 
a sight  of  her  lo'ver  and  husband.  Her  heart  was  weak 
within  her  at  thought  of  his  conflict  single-handed  against 
the  ferocio'us  champions,  but  when  she  saw  him  ascend  to- 
wards the  cave  unhurt  and  joyous,  she  ran  forward  full  of 
gladness  to  give  him  greeting.  Then  Diarmid  told  his 
sweet  princess  how  his  good  sword  and  spears  had  be- 
friended him,  while  she  bent  and  kissed  the  blue-black 
steel  for  very  gratitude. 

Yet  the  battle  between  Diarmid  and  his  enemies  had  not  , 
ended,  for  Ducoss  and  Fincoss  anid  Trencoss  were  still  alive 
in  the  ship  on  the  bay,  gazing  with  dire  hate  in  their  souls 
at  the  hill  that  guarded  their  foe.  And  when  they  heard 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  dawn  the  challenge  of  his'  hollow- 
sounding shield  thundering  across  the  billows,  Ducoss 
straightway  armed  himself  for  combat. 

When  they  met  these  two'  great  fighters,  throwing  aside 
their  weapons,  rushed  upon  each  other  for  the  wrestle. 
They  twisted  and  tugged  and  strained  in  deadly  silence, 
their  sinews  craclded,  and  the  veins  O'n  their  bodies  stood 
O'uc  like  purple  cords;  the  earth  trembled  beneath  them; 
they  seemed  like  unto  raging  lions,  or  deadly  writhing  ser- 
peri'ts,  or  like  savage  buUs  that  struggle  to'  heave  each  other 
with  horns  interlocked.  Thus,  did  they  contend  until  Diar- 
mid, lifting  Ducoss  on  his  shoulder,  threw  him  heavily  upon 
the  ground,  where  he  lay  groaning;  and  our  hero  chained 
him  with  hard  iron  bonds. 

Next  came  Fincoss  against  Diarmid,  and  after  him  Tren- 
coss, but  both  of  them  he  overcame  easily,  and  bound  them 
likewise,  leaving  this  speech  to  them,  for  their  solace — 
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“ Your  heads  should  be  my  trophies,  but  these  bomls  are 
crueller  for  ye  tlian  instant  death,  and  your  tonnent  shail 
be  more  enduring,  since  none  can  release  ye  from  them 
save  myself.” 

Then  in  the  security  of  hb  cave  he  gave  Grainne  tidings 
of  the  fray.  “ 1 have  left  them  fettered  on  the  hill  so  that 
their  pain  shall  be  prolonged,  nor  is  there  any  fear  that 
they  shall  be  freed  from  my  binding,  for  only  four  men  in 
Eirinn  can  loosen  the  bonds  I tie,  namely,  Oisin,  and 
Oscai,  and  Mac  I.uga,  and  Conan  Mail;  nor  will  one  of 
these  four  free  them.  When  Fionn  hears  of  their  state  he 
will  follow  us  more  closely  with  the  three  venomous  dogs, 
so  ve  must  leave  this  place  to  escape  him  without  delay.” 

And  again  they  set  forth  upon  their  journeying  till  they 
ret  chef  I the  broad  heatherj'  slopes  of  Slie\e  Lougher,  where 
they  halted  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  a mountain  stream  that 
diirced  and  rippled  along  from  the  heart  of  the  hillside. 
From  this  spot  Diarmid  looked  down  into  the  valley,  and 
saw  approaching  it  from  westward  the  foreigners  of  the  sea- 
champions  in  battle  array,  with  silken  banners  waving  over- 
head their  ranks.  In  front  of  all  marched  three  green-clad 
warriors,  who  held  the  three  fierce  hounds  bv  three  chains, 
ai  sight  of  whose  horrid  bristling  ugliness  Diarmid  was 
filled  with  loathing.  Then  Modan  lifted  Grainne  once 
more,  and  walked  a mile  with  Diarmid  up  the  stream  into 
the  solitude  of  the  mountain. 

Now  the  reason  of  the  sudden  coming  of  these  three 
green  warriors  upon  Diarmid’s  track  was  because  of  the  ad- 
vice given  them  by  Derdri  of  the  Black  Mountain,  an  en- 
chantress, and  the  errand-woman  of  Fionn,  who,  travelling 
speedily  over  the  land  to  bring  the  Chieftain  tidings  of  his 
hunted  enemy  had  found  the  three  sea-champions  lying 
bound  on  the  hillside  above  the  wave  of  Tonn  Toma.  To 
their  lamenting  army  she  spake,  telling  them  to  take  the 
three  fierce  dogs  and  follow  O’Duibhne,  who  could  not  be 
far  off.  Which  advice  they  at  once  complied  mth. 

When  the  green-clad  warriors  caught  sight  of  Diarmid 
they  loosed  one  of  the  three  hounds  on  him.  The  hoarse 
yelping  of  this  hound  awakened  great  dread  in  the  breast 
of  Grainne  but  Modan  told  her  not  to  fear,  for  that  lie 
would  deal  wdth  it.  Turning  round  he  drew  from  beneath 
liis  girdle  a little  hound-whelp,  which  he  placed  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  There  it  stood  until  the  great  hound  came  up 
raging,  with  wide-open  jaws,  when,  with  a swift  spring,  the 
small  hound  leaped  from  Modan’s  hand  into  the  yawning 
throat  of  the  other,  breaking  its  heart,  so  that  it  fell  dead 
upon  the  spot.  And  after  that  the  whelp  leaped  back  again 
on  Modan’s  hand,  and  the  brave  servitor  placed  it  under 
his  girdle  again. 

They  walked  another  mile  up  the  stream,  Modan  carrying 
Grainne,  whose  spirit  was  in  terror  lest  evil  should  befall 
them  from  the  pursuers.  Then  they  heard  another  time 
the  fierce,  hoarse  baying  of  the  second  hound,  and  Diarmid 
turning  said : — 

“ I will  try  the  Ga-derg,  the  magic  spear  of  Angus,  on  this 
hound;”  and  putting  his  finger  into  the  silken  loop  of  the 
spear  he  threw  it  at  the  hound,  driving  its  point  down  the 
open  throat,  so  that  the  brute  was  pierced  from  mouth  to  tail 
and  fell  dead  like  its  comrade. 

Then  they  climbed  another  mile  into. the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountain,  and  after  them  sped  the  third  hound,  at 
sight  of  which  Grainne  cried  : 

“ Guard  thyself,  O love,  for  this  is  the  fiercest  of  the  three ; 
his  eyes  are  as  torching  flames,  and  his  teeth  are  sharp  as  a 
, battle-brand,”  and  even  as  she  uttered  these  words  the  hound 
overtook  them  at  the  place  called  Duban’s  Pillar  Stone. 


Diarmid  stepped  in  front  of  his  wife  to  shield  her,  but  the 
beast  rose  with  one  great  spring  over  Diarmid’s  head  and  had 
almost  seized  the  princess,  when  the  knight  grasped  him  by 
the  two  rough  hind  legs,  and,  whirling  him  round,  dashed  out 
his  brains  against  a rock. 

In  an  instant  he  had  faced  upon  the  green-clad  knights  who 
followed  close  upon  the  passage  of  the  hound,  and  placing 
his  finger  into  the  silken  string  of  the  Ga-derg  he  threw  the 
spear  at  the  foremost  of  the  three  and  slew  him.  Then  he 
made  another  cast  with  the  Ga-boi  and  brought  down  the 
second  warrior,  and,  drawing  the  Morallta,  he  sprang  nimbly 
on  the  third  and  struck  off  his  head. 

Seeing  their  leaders  slain,  the  foreigners  ran  hither  and 
thither  seeking  escape ; but  Diarmid  fell  upon  them  with 
sword  and  spear,  dealing  death  heavily  amongst  them,  scat- 
tering and  slaughtering.  And  the  news  of  this  terrific  conflict 
was  conveyed  to  Fionn  by  Derdri  of  the  Black  Mountain, 
who  had  been  watching  near  by,  to  the  Hill  of  Allen.  He 
journeyed  forth  by  the  shortest  ways  to  the  spot  where  the 
three  champions  lay  bound,  and  when  he  saw  the  fetters  that 
had  been  placed  upon  them  by  Diarmid  his  grief  was  sore, 
of  a truth,  knowing  well  that  no  man  save  the  four  who  lay 
under  gesa  to  Diarmid  that  they  would  not  undo  his  bonds, 
could  untie  these  strong  and  flesh-wounding  iron  knots. 

Yet  Fionn  asked  the  four  in  turn  to  deliver  the  three  sea- 
kings — Oisin  and  Oscar,  Mac  Luga,  and  Conan.  They  re- 
fused, saying,  “ None  shall  be  released  by  us  that  Diarmid 
O’Duibhne  hath  bound.  Fain,  indeed,  would  we  place 
heavier  bonds  upon  his  enemies.” 

And  drawing  nearer  the  great  chief,  Derdri  continued  her 
story  of  Diarmid’s  prowess,  relating  how  he  had  slain  the 
three  fierce  hounds  and  made  a slaughter  of  the  foreigners. 
Hearing  which  the  three  kings,  being  tormented  sorely  with 
their  fetters,  and  anguished  by  the  direful  import  of  her  tid- 
ings, fell  back  upon  the  sward  and  died. 

And  Fionn  caused  them  to  be  placed  in  three  wide  graves, 
with  Ogham  stones  laid  above  them.  He  gave  them  funeral 
rites  such  as  ^re  given  to  dead  kings,  and  then,  filled  with  an 
enduring  hate  and  jealousy  towards  Diarmid,  he  marched 
northward  with  his  host  to  his  home  on  the  broad  green 
slopes  of  the  Hill  of  Allen. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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In  the  Byways  of  Ballindreen. 


I.— THE  M'GUIGAN’S  AUCTION. 

fHE  doctor,  though  much  beloved  of  the  people  at  Ballindreen, 
had  not  succeeded  in  becoming  rich.  They  had  always 
called  him  in  readily  enough  when  anything  ailed  them,  and 
always  protested  that  “he  was  indeed,  then,  a fine  litile 
doctor,  and  uncommon  heartsome  to  have  come  into  the  house  when 
a body  was  ill,”  but  when  it  came  to  paying  him,  the  cash  was  not 
so  speedily  forthcoming.  Sometimes  it  was  pure  need  which  d e- 
layed  the  settlement  of  the  doctor’s  bills,  for  the  crops  would  be  bad 
and  the  rent  high  and  prices  low  in  the  market ; but  often  it  was 
sheer  carelessness,  or  a cool  determination  to  get  what  they  could  of 
what  seemed  of  so  little  value  to  them,  the  medical  gentleman’s  time, 
and  to  pay  away  nothing  that  could  be  avoided,  which  made  it  so 
hard  for  him  to  make  ends  meet. 

Hence,  after  long  consultation  and  persistent  urging  on  the  part 
of  the  doctor’s  wife,  he  had  resolved  to  leave  the  country,  and  seek 
his  fortune  in  a town  of  some  importance  many  miles  away. 

The  doctor’s  failure  was  due  as  much  to  his  own  inability  to  push 
for  his  debts  as  to  the  reluctance  of  his  patients  to  discharge  them. 
He  was  an  easy-going,  good-natured  man,  who  looked  upon  the 
people  almost  as  belonging  to  his  own  family,  and  was  more  pleased 
with  a cure  than  with  a good  fee.  He  had  invariably  found  plenty 
only  too  ready  to  fall  in  with  this  temper  of  mind,  and  to  attach  just 
as  little  importance.as  he  did  to  the  financial  part  of  his  transactions. 

And  now  the  doctor  had  finally  resolved  upon  going;  and  as  be 
did  not  wish  to  take  all  his  furniture  with  him  (it  being  old-fashioned 
and  out  of  date  for  a town  house,  as  his  wife  considered),  there  was 
to  be  an  auction. 

An  auction  was  rather  a novelty  in  Ballindreen ; and  this  one  ex- 
cited a good  deal  of  interest.  People  so  seldom  went  away  from  the 
parish  or  came  to  it  that  the  breaking-up  or  settling-dowm  of  a family 
struck  a note  of  change  into  the  harmonious  sameness  of  things 
which  was  bound  to  attract  attention. 

So  there  w’as  a crowd  at  the  doctor’s  auction.  People  had  driven 
long  distances  in  their  gigs  and  shandradans  to  indulge  in  the  ex- 
citement of  competin™  for  the  spoil,  and,  perhaps,  of  showing  off  a 
little  against  their  neighbours  by  the  magnificence  of  their  expendi- 
ture. 

And  besides  the  people  who  meant  to  buy,  there  was  the  usu.il 
crowd  who  came  to  look  on  and  comment  upon  the  scene.  The 
schoolmaster  had  stolen  aw'ay  from  his  duties — it  being  yet  early 
morning  and  his  scholars  still  busy  at  work ; and  the  postmaster  h;id 
come  up  from  his  shop  regardless  of  possible  customers.  Later  on 
John  Darragh,  the  postman,  dropped  in  to  witness  the  proceedings. 

The  “strong  farmers”  and  their  wives  w’alked  through  the  rooms 
curiously  eyeing  the  furniture  and  commenting  on  it ; or  sat  on  the 
chairs  and  gossiped  with  great  cordiality.  'When  the  bidding  com- 
menced it  was  pretty  keen  and  animated.  Mrs.  M'Cord  having  a 
grudge  against  Mrs.M'Cracken  did  not  like  to  be  outdone,  and  w-arm- 
ing  at  the  spirited  bidding  of  the  latter  lady,  offered  extravagant 
prices  for  carpets  and  curtains  in  spite  of  the  growling  protests  of 
her  husband,  stout  old  farmer  M'Cord,  w’ho  fairly  gasped  with  dis- 
may when  she  carried  her  point  and  left  him  to  pay  for  her  rather 
indifferent  possessions.  And  Mrs.  Tiernan,  having  been  piqued  by 
the  airs  of  Mrs.  Gahagan,  bid  persistently,  and  almost  wickedly, 
against  that  lady  till  the  price  of  the  articles  contested  for  was  car- 
ried far  beyond  its  normal  height. 

The  auctioneer  was  a soft-toned,  superior  individual,  dressed  in 
the  best  broad-cloth,  who  performed  his  office  with  much  ease  and 
dexterity. 

Having  purchased  a great  deal  which  they  did  not  require  in  the 
heat  of  bargaining,  the  ladies  began  to  move  off  in  triumph,  and  the 
farmers  began  to  be  busy  loading  their  gigs  or  carts  with  goods. 


But  there  was  yet  to  be  another  little  sale  before  the  folk  dis- 
persed to  their  respective  homes.  ^ 

Widow  M'Guigan  had  died,  and  her  children  being  now  young  men 
and  women  had  resolved  to  break-up  the  home  and  go  away  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  America — that  new  island  beyond  the  sea  which 
still  seems  a modern  Atlantis  to  many  of  the  inexperienced  Irish, 
and  which  has  drawn  away  the  vigour  and  nerve  of  the  home-country 
to  the  point  of  depletion. 

The  M’Guigans  had  got  leave  from  the  doctor  to  store  their  little 
belongings  in  an  outhouse,  where  the  auctioneer  was  to  dispose  of 
them  after  his  own  furniture  had  been  sold. 

Toward  this  outhouse  the  poorer  part  of  the  community  were  now 
flocking ; and  presently  the  place  was  full  of  a curious  and  motley 
crowd. 

The  household  effects  displayed  there  were  of  a poor  enough  de- 
scription. There  were  some  straw-bottomed  chairs,  low  and  rickety, 
a couple  of  deal  tables,  a dresser  a settle-bed,  a churn,  some  dubi- 
ous-looking linen,  and  a few  minor  articles  of  furniture.  Yet  there 
was  no  little  interest  manifested  in  the  sale,  and  the  bidding  proved 
to  be  even  more  animated  than  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
doctor’s  house. 

The  people  wrangled  over  the  chairs  and  fought  for  the  tables. 
The  M’Kennas  and  Ahernes  came  into  violent  collision,  and  an  old 
feeling  of  jealousy  grew  to  an  acute  stage  of  activity  over  the  kitchen 
dresser.  The  families  were  cousins  and  disliked  each  other  cordially 
as  was  befitting  people  so  nearly  related. 

Old  Mary  Doherty  engaged  in  some  sharp  contests  with  her  son 
and  daughter-in-law  over  the  churn. 

“ Two-and-six?”  said  old  Mary. 

“ Three  shillin’,”  returned  her  daughter-in-law. 

“ Three-an’-six,”  snapped  the  old  woman. 

“Four,  then.” 

“ Sixpence  to  it.” 

“ Four  shillings  for  a churn,”  said  the  auctioneer,  who  had  begun 
to  laugh  quite  like  an  ordinary  mortal. 

“ Four  shillings  for  a good  churn  !” 

“ I tould  ye  four-and-six,”  cut  in  Mary  very  sharply. 

“ Four-and-six.  Four-and-six,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  a churn 
in  perfectly  good  condition.  Four-and-six;  any  advance  on  four- 
and-six?” 

“ Five  !”  said  the  daughter-in-law. 

The  excitement  was  rising,  and  the  neighbours  looked  at  the  com- 
petitors with  keen  interest. 

“ Don’t  let  her  get  it,  Mary.”  “ Keep  at  it,  Kitty.”  “ The  ill- 
natur’  of  some  folk  now  to  be  wantin’  what  they  don’t  need  just  for 
sake  o’  takin’  it  from  others.” 

So  said  the  onlookers  with  more  remarks  of  a like  description, 
taking  sides,  and  spurring  on  the  bidders  who  were  already  sharply 
enough  set  on  getting  the  old  churn  at  any  sacrifice. 

“ Sixpence  again  on  that.” 

“ Six  shillin’.” 

“ An  sixpence.” 

“ Seven  !” 

“■Well  then,  seven  an’  six.” 

“ Eight  now.” 

The  daughter-in-law  was  standing  forward  backed  by  her  husband, 
who  was  supporting  her  morally  by  his  presence,  but  taking  no  ac- 
tive part  against  his  mother. 

The  old  woman  glared ; she  glanced  round  on  the  crowd — no,  for 
the  matter  of  a shilling  or  two  she  would  not  be  beaten  by  her  own 
son’s  wife. 

“ Nine !”  She  looked  round  with  some  pride  after  his  magni- 
ficent bid. 

The  young  wife  hesitated  and  glanced  at  her  husband.  He  looked 
as  yet  unabashed. 

“ An’  six.” 
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“ Nine-and-six.  Ninc-and-six.  Nine-and-six.  Any  advance  on 
nine-and-six  ?”  chimed  the  auctioneer. 

Mary  Doherty  seemed  staggered  for  a moment.  She  fixed  her 
daughter-in-law  with  a stony  stare. 

“ Ten  !” 

“Ten  shillings.  Ten  shillings.  Ten  shillings.  Ten  shillings 
for  the  churn.  Worth  thirty  when  new ; and  yet  in  good  condition. 
Ten  shillings.  Going  for  ten  shillings.  Going  at  ten  shillings. 
Going •” 

“ .'inii  six  !”  shrieked  the  daughter-in-law. 

Her  husband  seemed  somewhat  startled.  lie  put  his  hands  into 
his  pockets  and  felt  in  all  their  recesses.  Then  he  glanced  anxiously 
at  his  mother. 

That  spirited  old  person  appeared  completely  beaten.  She  said 
nothing,  and  the  auctioneer  raised  his  hammer  to  knock  down  the 
chum  for  ten-and-six.  But  whilst  it  yet  hovered  in  the  air,  the  vig- 
our returned  to  old  Mary. 

V Then  if  it  should  break  me,  eleven  shillin’.” 

The  crowd  stood  quite  .aghiist.  The  recklessness  of  the  competing 
took  away  their  breath.  Nobody  expected  another  bid,  and  events 
proved  that  the  sum  was  as  large  as  the  churn  was  destined  to  fetch. 
The  daughter-in-law  shrank  back  to  her  husband’s  side  muttering 
something  about  “the  wickedness  of  some  ould  cratures,”  and  the 
churn  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mary  Doherty.  That  was  a proud  moment 
for  her,  and  she  looked  as  if  she  enjoyed  it.  She  was  paying  dearly 
for  it,  and  she  mtide  the  most  of  it. 

All  this  time  the  M'Guigans  were  witnesses  of  the  disposal  of  their 
household  goods.  The  little  bits  of  furniture  which  were  in  their 
eyes,  relics  of  the  old  home,  were  being  battled  for  and  carried  off 
before  their  eyes,  often  to  satisfy  some  foolish  family  rivalry  or  to 
establish  someone’s  importance  and  magnificence  in  the  country. 
The  young  men  gazed  sadly  on  the  scene,  their  sister  cried  bitterly 
and  without  much  attempt  at  restraint,  whilst  a younger  sister  clung 
to  her  skirts  in  sympathy.  Even  this  little  girl  had  her  peculiar 
grief.  There  was  an  old  doll  which  had  been  by  some  mischance 
bundled  in  amongst  the  other  things  for  sale.  It  was  an  old  much- 
battered  wooden  doll,  and  had  lost  a leg,  the  paint  had  been  scalded 
off  when  by  misadventure  the  doll  had  fallen  into  a pot  of  hot 
water ; and  the  nose  was  seriously  damaged.  But  it  was  the  only 
doll  the  little  girl  had  ever  possessed,  and  it  had  become  very  dear 
in  her  eyes.  She  was  afraid  to  say  what  she  felt  about  it,  but  she 
was  grieving  sorely  enough  for  the  loss  of  her  plaything. 

The  auctioneer  was  laughing  over  old  Mary’s  triumph.  “ A house 
divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand,”  he  quoted  jocularly.  “Ain’t 
you  their  mother,  ma’am ; what  does  it  matter  which  of  you  gets 
it?” 

“ It  does  matter,  then,”  replied  the  old  termagant.  “ I wouldn’t 
plaise  them  to  let  them  get  it.  It’s  mine  now,  and  they’ll  never  lay 
hands  on  it.” 

The  crowd  laughed  as  if  they  found  something  very  humorous  in 
this,  and  the  defeated  pair  indignantly  took  their  departure. 

A rather  curious  item  of  household  furniture  was  now  put  up  for 
auction.  It  was  what  was  called  a fan-bellows — a great  spout  with 
a wade  nozzle  and  a fan-wheel,  which  by  an  el.aborate  arrangement 
was  made,  upon  the  turning  of  a handle,  to  drive  air  through  the 
spout.  It  was  an  old  rickety,  clumsy  arrangement  of  very  little  use, 
one  would  have  thought,  to  anybody.  It  caused  no  small  diversion 
in  the  assembly. 

“That’s  M'Guigans  new-fangled  gun  for  shooting  crows.  Mine 
out,  Billy,  or  she’ll  burst  with  ye.  Easy  with  that  handle  or  we’ll 
all  be  shot.” 

Such  like  comments  showed  that  the  old  fan-bellows  was  regarded 
rather  in  the  light  of  a joke  among  the  people.  Nevertheless  it  was 
knocked  down  for  a couple  of  shillings  to  an  adventurous  purch.aser. 

“ I declare,”  said  the  auctioneer,  now  laughing  heartily.  “ I de- 
clare there’s  been  more  fun  over  this  sale  than  over  anyone  I ever 
was  at.” 


And  this  showed  that  the  auctioneer  was,  after  all,  only  human, 
and  could  be  amused  at  the  homely  fun  of  homely  people. 

A basket  of  odds  and  ends  w’as  now  put  up  for  sale,  and  evoked 
some  bids  of  a few  pence  only.  It  was  the  basket  which  contained 
Eilie’s  doll,  and  when  she  beheld  an  intending  purchaser  holding  it 
up  derisively  by  one  leg  the  tears  began  to  steal  slowly  down  her 
cheeks.  She  was  going  to  America,  going  to  leave  her  old  home, 
but  all  her  grief  now  was  at  parting  from  her  dilapidated  plaything. 
Perhaps  after  all  many  of  our  own  sorrows  are  not  much  better 
founded,  and  few  might  seem  more  real  than  did  her’s  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

John  Darragh  was  standing  all  the  while  an  interested  onlooker. 
He  chanced  to  glance  round  at  the  child,  and  at  once  divinea  her 
trouble.  He  immediately  startled  the  auctioneer  by  the  munificent 
bid  of  one  shilling,  and  was  allowed,  amid  jeers,  to  carry  off  the 
basket. 

At  the  first  favourable  moment  he  slipped  the  old  doll  into  Eilie’s 
hand,  and  the  immediate  brightening  of  the  little  face  which  the  gi^t 
produced  seemed  to  him  well  worth  a shilling  any  day. 

“Well  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I think  we  have  disposed  of  all 
the  M'Guigan  household  effects,”  said  the  auctioneer,  dusting  his 
kid  gloves  together,  “ and  I trust  everybody  is  satisfied.  I confess 
I have  seldom  seen  more  vigorous  bidding  during  the  course  of  my 
professional  career.  I wish  you  all  good  morning.” 

He  lifted  his  hat  with  a condescending  air  of  conscious  superiority 
and  took  his  departure,  and  the  people  gradually  drifted  off  in 
batches,  amongst  whom  the  M'Guigan  family  moved  quietly  the  ob- 
jects of  general  but  silent  sympathy. 

In  a few  days  the  family  had  packed  up  their  little  belongings,  and 
were  ready  to  take  their  departure  for  America.  As  is  customary  in 
Ireland  a large  gathering  of  neighbours  came  to  the  house  to  bid 
good-bye  and  bestow  manifold  blessings  on  the  intending  emigrants. 
They  lamented  openly  their  going  from  the  village ; hung  about 

them,  condoled  and  wept  with  them,  and  in  many  other  ways  haras- 
sed them  seriously,  breaking  down  the  little  bit  of  fortitude  which 
they  had  each  stored  up  to  meet  the  last  wrench  of  parting  from 
home  and  kindred. 

“Ah,  then,  bad  luck  to  the  bad  land  laws  and  the  bad  men  ihat 
drive  an  honest  family  from  among  their  own  people  and  from  their 
own  country.  We’re  in  a poor  way  when  hard  work  and  fair  dealin’ 
won’t  let  a man  remain  in  the  home  he  was  born  in.  Ochone, 
alannah,  what  will  ye  do  in  that  great  strange  place  anyway,  with 
not  a soul  to  care  whether  ye  be  livin’  or  dead  ? Sure  it’s  a heart- 
break yer  leavin’  us,  maybe  never  to  see  us  any  more  again  at  all,  at 
all.  And  it’s  the  heart  of  ye  will  be  here  in  Ireland  all  the  time  if 
ye  should  travel  to  the  world’s  end.  It’s  a sore  day  surely  when  ye 
can’t  live  amongst  us  that  know  ye  and  has  a regard  for  ye  as  we 
had  for  your  father  and  mother  before  ye.” 

Such  a chorus  of  lamentation  was  not  calculated  to  cheer  the  people 
who  called  it  forth.  The  young  men  at  length  broke  away  from  the 
group,  and  the  young  girls  wept  piteously,  and  without  attempt  at 
concealment.  It  was  such  a scene  of  grief  as  has  become  unnotice- 
able  by  its  frequency  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  neighbours  still  continued  to  drop  in  from  different  parts. 
One  woman  drove  up  in  a little  donkey-cart,  upon  which  was  wedged 
a deal  table. 

“ Sure  I thought  maybe  the  table  would  be  useful  to  you  if  ye 
were  stranded  in  a strange  place  and  didn’t  know  where  to  turn,” 
she  said,  “ and  it  seems  more  natural  to  be  aitin’  yer  males  off  a 
table  ye’ve  been  accustomed  to  all  yer  life,  so  I jist  brought  it  back 
to  ye,  astore,  and  ye’ll  take  it  as  a present  to  mind  ye  of  me  now  and 

then. ” 

Two  women  appeared  carrying  a basket  between  them.  “ It’s 
the  linen  and  things,  dears,”  they  said,  addressing  the  girls,  “ and 
we  just  had  them  done  up  decent  before  we  brought  them.  It’s  a 
comfort  to  have  clean  línén  when  yer  travellin’,  for  ye  never  know 
what  them  innkeepers  will  put  you  off  with.” 

A man  was  seen  approaching  staggering  under  the  weight  of  a 
huge  parcel  which  his  arms  could  scarcely  encircle.  He  plumped  it 
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down  on  the  floor  of  the  cottage  as  he  entered  and  stopped  to  wipe 
the  perspiration  off  his  forehead. 

“The  bellas,”  he  gasped,  “I  brought  them  back.  I’m  tould 
America’s  a could  place.  Ye’ll  be  wantin’  fires,  and  them’s  elegant 
things  for  kindlin’  a fire — they’d  kindle  a house  itself  in  no  time.” 

Such  attentions  helped  to  sooth  a little  the  feelings  of  the  reci- 
pients ; the  girls  dried  their  eyes  and  smiled  a little. 

But  the  final  leave-taking  brought  the  tears  back  fast  enough. 
Some  of  the  neighbours  helped  to  convey  the  scanty  store  of  lug- 
gage to  the  station. 

Upon  the  way  a man  w'as  seen  wheeling  a churn,  which  was  pre- 
cariously fixed  in  a wheelbarrow.  Beside  it  tramped  the  old  woman 
who  had  showed  so  much  vicious  temper  at  the  auction. 

“ I just  thought  I’d  bring  it  back  to  ye  again,”  she  explained  some- 
what shamefacedly,  because  I’ll  not  be  wantin’  a churn  yet  a bit ; 
and  then  the  neighbours  would  be  wantin’  to  borrow  it  of  me,  and  it 
would  be  all  as  one  as  lost  if  me  daughter-in-law  would  get  hold  of 
it,  so  I thought  the  best  I could  do  would  be  just  to  bring  it  to  you 
again,  and  so  here  it  is,  and  good  luck  go  with  it.” 

At  the  station  a man  was  waiting  with  a letter  for  one  of  the 
M'Guigan  boys.  It  contained  the  doctor’s  present,  a note  of  kind 
good  wishes  with  something  crisp  and  new  inside.  The  young  man 
dashed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  and  attempted  to  speak,  but  his  voice 
got  thick,  and  he  could  only  say — “ God  bless  him,  and  all  the  kind 
friends  we’re  leavin’  this  day.” 

Somewhat  hampered  with  the  presents  they  had  received  the  party 
got  into  the  train,  and  when  the  whistle  sounded  and  the  carriage  be- 
gan to  move  off  the  neighbours  ran  along  the  platform  shaking  hands 
with  the  occupants  at  the  risk  of  their  own  limbs,  until  at  length  it 
cleared  the  station  bearing  away  its  heavy-hearted  adventurers,  and 
the  Ballindreen  people  were  left  w.aving  their  wild  adieus  and  send- 
ing their  cheers  and  blessings  after  the  friends  who  had  gone  for 
ever.  _ Thom.^s  E.  Mayne. 


In  Freedom’s  Name. 


CASTLEBAR,  1798 — 1898. 


“ If  Ireland’s  sons  were  all  as  true 
We  never  would  have  lost  her.  ' 

IGH  one  hundred  years  ago  an  epidemic  of  excitement 
unexplainable  to  the  uninitiated  prevailed  among  the 
peasantry  of  the  West  of  Ireland.  At  that  time  the 
Connaught  people  were  more  or  less  free  from  the  taint  of 
disloyalty,  nor,  seemingly,  had  they  imbibed  any  of  the  liberal 
views  which  rendered  glorious  the  delivery  of  America  and 
the  upheaval  of  the  French  Revolution.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  Western  peasant  seemed  possessed  of  the  idea  that 
his  deliverance  from  bondage  and  persecution  would  come 
from  across  the  sea,  and  that  the  sons  of  the  great  nation, 
who  had  overset  the  thrones  of  despot  and  bigot  throughout 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  should  be  the  chosen  of  Divine 
Providence  to  bring  him  freedom.  A thrill,  then,  of  excite- 
ment and  glad  surprise  ran  through  the  province  of  Con- 
naught when  the  signal  flashed  from  hill-top  to  hill-top  and 
fleet  messengers  carried  tidings  to  influential  friends  of  the 
United  Men  that  the  long  and  anxiously  expected  Frenchmen 
had  at  length  landed  at  Kilcummin,  and  that  the  tri-colour 
waved  in  triumph  over  Killala  and  Ballina.  Spurring  fast 
came  the  soldiers  who  had  subscribed  to  the  faith  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity ; nor  were  the  frieze-coated  denizens 
of  Erris  and  Ballycroy,  with  trusty  pike  on  shoulder,  laggards 
at  the  trysting  place.  But  if  the  commotion  among  the  na- 


tives became  so  intense,  and  if  hopes,  glorious  and  bright, 
were  awakened  to  be  disappointed,  alas,  only  too  soon,  the 
consternation  of  the  governing  party  knew  no  bounds.  From 
all  parts  of  the  island  troops  were  hurried  up  to  Castlebar, 
for  this  daring  French  general,  with  his  handful  of  men,  must 
be  crushed,  and  that  very  soon.  If  recruits  continued  flock- 
ing to  his  standard  in  numbers  as  great  as  during  the  first 
days  of  his  arrival,  and  if  he  succeeded  in  getting  out  of 
Mayo,  and  establishing  himself  in  the  North,  England’s  lease 
of  power  became  more  precarious  still.  Once  established  in 
the  Fews,  and  with  breathing  time  to  organise  his  raw  levies, 
each  day  bringing  them  experience  and  discipline,  Erin  would 
be  in  a blaze  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Cornwallis  well 
knew  that  the  Gael,  though  beaten,  was  not  cowed.  General 
officers  galloped  then  to  Castlebar,  and  soon  the  little  western 
county  town  resounded  to  the  call  of  bugles  rousing  for  battle 
6,000  British  troops. 

Humbert  decided  to  conquer  Castlebar;  so  one  evening  in 
August,  1798,  a small  force  of  800  Frenchmen  answered  to 
the  roll-call  at  Ballina,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  head  of  the 
column  deployed  on  the  Foxford  Road.  A loyalist  in  Ballina 
became  possessed  of  a knowledge  of  Humbert’s  plans,  and 
despatched  a messenger  to  the  English  commanders  at  Castle- 
bar; but  a Father  Conroy  met  him  on  the  way,  found  out  the 
errand  upen  which  he  was  employed,  made  him  give  up  his 
papers,  and  there  and  then  take  the  oath  of  the  United 
Irishmen.  At  dusk  the  French  general,  led  by  a trusty 
guide,  instead  of  continuing  along  the  road  to  Foxford,  swung 
away  to  the  right  and  pursued  the  mountainous  and  difficult 
route  leading  through  the  Gap  of  Barnagee.  All  night  the 
little  army  toiled  ever  hill  and  through  morass,  dragging  their 
cannon  along,  assisted  joyfully  by  the  peasant  comrade.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  27th  August  they  .appeared  over  Castle- 
b.ar  and  beheld  the  strong  lines  of  King  George’s  army 
drawn  up  facing  the  Foxford  Road,  and  covering  a frontage 
of  two  miles.  There  is  consternation  and  fear  in  his  Majesty’s 
camp.  The  i'rench  general  was  supposed  to  come  along  the 
Foxford  Road.  He  did  not,  and  here  are  his  skirmishers  on 
flank  and  real-.  Glorious  heroes  are  those  who  fight  be- 
neath the  Red  Cress  banner.  Braves  who  have  tossed  chil- 
dren from  bayonet  to  bayonet,  and  thence  into  the  fires 
kindled  by  the  burning  roof-trees  of  their  fathers ; braves 
who  b.ave  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  men  defenceless  and  un- 
armed, braves  who  have  outraged  weak  women.  Though  the 
majority  of  King  George’s  men  meet  on  Irish  soil  battle- 
bronzed  foes  at  last,  yet  there  are  gallant  men  among  this 
squadron  of  the  King.  There  you  have  a battery  of  artillery 
and  a company  of  Fraser  Fencibles  worthy  of  the  French- 
men’s steel.  After  an  interval  of  indescribable  confusion  the 
Englishman  has  at  last  faced  about,  and  now  the  French 
commander  sends  his  soldiers  to  the  attack.  The  pikemen 
are  first  thrown  forward,  having  as  a support  some  of  the 
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Frenchmen,  but  these  are  soon  hurled  back  in  confusion. 
Humbert  collects  a number  of  cattle  and  drives  them  on  in 
front  to  cover  his  advancing  troops.  Failure  again.  The 
cattle,  frantic  with  fright,  come  rushing  back  on  the  French 
army.  Then  Humbert  resolves  on  a bold  expedient — ^so  bold 
and  brave  that  fortune  must  smile  upon  his  arms.  What  is 
it?  See  those  little  French  officers  dressing  their  ranks  as 
coolly  as  if  on  parade;  aides  are  riding  from  one  divisional 
commander  to  another,  and  soon  the  rank  and  file  spread 
themselves  out  until  their  front  covers  and  over-flanks  the 
two  miles  of  British  bayonets.  Now  the  French  officers,  with 
drawn  swords,  advance  in  front  of  their  lines,  bugles  and 
drums  gaily  sound  the  pas  de  charge,  and  800  French  veterans 
are  goi.ng  straight  for  the  English  lines.  Six  thousand  Eng- 
lish muskets  bid  them  welcome,  and  bravely  800  reply  in 
Freedom’s  name.  The  enemies  are  closing ; a panic  seizes  upon 
a portion  of  the  British  line ; the  French  grenadiers  are  in 
their  midst ; soldiers  of  England  are  throwing  away  knapsack 
and  musket,  and  a wild  stampede  turns  towards  and  through 
Castlebar.  Fierce  is  the  fight  round  the  British  cannon.  The 
captain  is  a brave  man  and  a soldier,  his  men  just  as  brave. 
Gallantly  the  guns  are  fought,  but  the  doom  of  defeat  is  on 
them.  The  Frasers  are  carried  away  by  the  rout,  but  succeed 
in  throwing  themselves  clear  close  to  the  bridge  of  Castlebar. 
Here  then  those  Gaels  of  Scotland  greet  brother  Gael  of  Eire 
with  a greeting  loved  of  heroes,  and  fierce  is  the  welcome  as 
Irish  pike  crosses  English  steel.  The  pike  to-day  is  keener 
than  the  bayonet ; the  Highlanders  are  taken  in  the  rear  and 
the  bridge  is  won.  Away  towards  Tuam  the  wild  stampede 
continues,  the  retreat  being  followed  up  by  a few  French 
cavalry,  who  at  French  Hill,  two  miles  outside  Castlebar, 
coming  suddenly  on  the  rear-guard  of  the  British,  in  the  very 
joy  of  their  hearts  gallantly  tried  the  tactics  of  the  morning 
and  charged  the  enemy.  The  rear-guard  fled  after  firing  a 
volley,  winch  killed  five  of  the  Frenchmen.  Where  they  fell 
they  were  buried,  and  over  the  ashes  of  the  fallen  heroes, 
nearly  twenty-three  years  ago,  a monument  was  erected, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  James  Daly,  of  Castlebar, 
and  a Mr.  O’Dea. 

In  order  to  call  upon  the  people  of  Connaught  and  of 
Ireland  to  make  preparation  for  the  suitable  commemoration 
of  this  great  victory,  a meeting  was  held  recently  (9th  January, 
1898)  on  the  spot  made  memorable  by  the  death  and  burial 
of  those  brave  soldiers  of  Freedom.  The  meeting  was  called 
by  the  Castlebar  ’98  Centenary  Committee,  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  James  Daly.  Mayo  responded 
willingly  to  the  call.  From  Ballina,  twenty-six  miles  away, 
came  a contingent  of  good  men  and  true,  with  Mr.  T.  B. 
Kelly.  Balia  and  Belcarra  darkened  the  roads  as  they  filed 
along  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh,  of  Balia. 
Ballinrobe,  Kilmaine,  Shrule,  and  Claremorris  all  sent  their 
quota  for  the  honour  of  Freedom’s  dead.  Kilmeena  brought 
its  band  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  a magnificent  banner,  the 
observed  of  every  eye  during  the  day.  The  rumour  was 
spread  through  the  assemblage  that  the  banner  was  the  work 
of  a native  of  the  parish,  and  as  such  the  drapery  became  an 
object  of  added  interest.  Be  that  as  it  may,  for  chasteness  of 
design  and  beauty  of  workmanship  it  could  not  be  surpassed. 
On  one  side  it  bore  the  motto,  “ For  the  old  land — For  the  old 
cause,”  and  on  the  other  a few  stirring  lines  from  a poem 
entitled  “ Remember,”  which  appeared,  if  I mistake  not,  in 
one  of  the  early  issues  of  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht.”  Westport 
sent  a huge  cavalcade,  covering  over  a half  mile  of  the  road, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  patriotic  chairman  of  the  Westport 
’98  Centenary  Committee,  Mr.  Thos.  Joyce,  P.L.G.  The 
speakers  at  the  meeting  were — The  Chairman,  Miss  Maud 


Gonne — ^who  had  hurried  from  tlie  United  States  in  order  to 
attend — and  Messrs  Lavelle  and  Rooney,  of  Dublin.  'I’he 
resolutions  being  read  by  Mr.  Thos.  Walsh  were  spoken  to  by 
Miss  Gonne,  who  in  eloquent  and  feeling  terms  recounted  the 
wrongs  and  woes  of  Ireland,  and  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
had  worked  for  her  honour,  her  glory,  and  her  liberty. 
From  far-away  America  she  brought  a message  of  love  from 
their  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  scattered  Clan-na-Gael ; to 
the  generous  and  freedom-loving  people  of  France  she  should 
bring  a message  of  gratitude  and  remembrance  from  that 
great  assemblage  of  the  Gael.  Mr.  Lavelle,  secretary  to  the 
Central  ’98  Centenary  Committee,  asked  his  listeners  to  form 
in  each  parish  district  committees,  and  explained  how  this 
could  be  done,  so  that  full  and  adequate  preparations  should 
be  made  for  the  reception  of  our  kindred  beyond  the  seas  and 
sympathetic  Frenchmen  who  intended  visiting  Ireland  during 
the  year  in  order  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  who 
died  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Rooney,  of  the  Celtic  Literary  So- 
ciety, addressed  the  meeting  in  Irish  and  English,  and,  with- 
out detracting  in  the  least  from  the  merits  of  thet  other 
speakers,  his  certainly  was  acknowledged  as  the  speech  of  the 
meeting.  The  demonstration  was  practically  boycotted  by 
the  Dublin  Press,  the  “ Independent  ” according  barely  one 
half  column  to  the  proceedings  voicing  the  opinions  of  10,000 
men,  w ile  the  “ Freeman  ” passed  it  over  in  silence.  Seem- 
ingly these  papers  are  so  engaged  advocating  the  claims  of 
wrangling  politicians  and  in  reporting  English  divorce  pro- 
ceedings that  they  cannot  find  space  for  matter  more  interest- 
ing, and  to  the  nation  more  important.  The  meeting  was  also 
covertly  opposed  by  agitators  of  lively  but  cloudy  imagina- 
tion. That  the  “ rebel  meeting  ” must  be  discountenanced 
was  their  veto,  which,  sad  to  relate,  was  also  the  veto  of  many 
of  the  clergy. 

It  was  both  instructive  and  amusing  to  listen  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  country  folk  as  they  jogged  along  to  and  from 
the  meeting.  Pay  attention  to  these  two  old  cronies  coming 
from  the  direction  of  Belcarra:  — 

'•  Columbkilla’s  pronhecy  is  cornin’  thrue  at  lasht.” 

“ How  do  you  mane  ?” 

“ He  sed  Ireland  would  be  freed  by  a woman,  and  he  was 
never  wrong  yet.” 

“ Thrue,  but  wasn’t  it  a red-haired  woman  he  sed  ?” 

“ Yis  ” (a  big,  big  pause).  “ But  what  kind  ov  a colour  is 
it  they  call  auburn,  too?” 

Listen  to  another  group  returning  from  the  meeting  : — 

“ The  Westport  men  med  a great  show.” 

“ They  did,  an’  it  is  sed  they’re  gettin’  a power  ov  opposi- 
tion.” 

“ Ah,  well,  times  will  change,  an’  the  soggarth  will  see 
that  we’re  none  the  worse  for  lovin’  poor  ould  Ireland  an’ 
tryin’  to  help  her  to  her  freedom.  It’s  a long  lane  that  has 
no  turnin’.” 

“ True  for  ye,  an’  after  all  they  tell  me  it  was  the  boys  with 
the  grand  1 ig  banner,  with  the  grand  words  wrote  on  it,  that 
wor  pruvented.” 

“ Yis,  an'  there  they  are — the  finest  boys  you’d  wish  to  see.” 

“ God  forgive  us  from  talkin’  agin  any  man,  but  sure  it’s 
the  priests  that  ought  to  be  with  us  on  a day  like  this,  an’  not 
agin’  us.” 

The  meeting  broke  up  without  the  slightest  disorder  of 
any  kind,  each  contingent  proceeding  on  its  way  homewards, 
soberly  and  discreetly,  but  carrying  to  cottage  and  to  nransion 
the  words  (,f  hope  and  sympathy  and  remembrance  they  had 
that  day  listened  to,  and  each  and  every  man  grew  more  de- 
termined still  to  do  his  utmost  to  make  the  commemoration 
of  the  dead  an  epoch  of  pride  and  unity  in  Ireland’s  chequered 
history. 

A Boy  from  Connemara. 
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The  Year’s  Children. 


SPRING. 

She  is  mild,  she  is  mild  ! 

Creeping  up  the  chilly  lanes 
In  the  silver  of  the  rains. 

All  her  hair  is  April-wild, 

But  a hint  of  golden  May 
Hides  in  tresses  sunned  astray. 

For  the  love  of  this  young  child 
Blows  the  daffodil. 

And  the  primrose  on  the  hill. 

SUMMER. 

She  is  warm,  she  is  warm ! 

Dancing  in  from  bloomy  south 
With  the  red  rose  in  her  mouth. 

Liveth  every  lovely  charm 
In  her  eyes  of  burning  blue, 

Holding  unconsumed  dew. 

She  hath  courtiers — a swarm 
Of  the  murmuring  bees. 

To  make  honey  in  her  trees. 

AUTUMN. 

She  is  fire,  she  is  fire  ! 

Leaping  over  the  high  hills. 

Where  the  red  lark  soars  and  trills. 

Burns  the  berry  on  the  briar. 

And  the  gold  mist  of  the  wheat 
Wavereth  about  her  feet. 

She  shall  sate  thy  heart’s  desire 
Dropping  slumber  deep 
From  her  flowers  of  rosy  sleep. 

WINTER. 

She  is  white,  she  is  white  ! 

Floating  down  in  spangled  snows 
(Where  the  diamond  and  the  rose 
Shimmer  through  thin  veils  of  light). 

Lucent,  trailing  draperies 
She  doth  hang  upon  the  trees. 

In  the  mystic,  middle  night 
She  doth  wake  the  stars 
To  flash  their  silver  scimitars. 

Alice  Furlong. 


*^ac\j  \o  ’9S. 


OT  many  days  ago,  having  gone  down  into 
Donegal  to  share  in  the  inaugural  preparations 
for  the  ’98  Centenary,  I met  with  a living  re- 
minder of  the  fact  that,  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  Wolfe  Tone,  the  United  Men  had 
their  successors  in  the  disciples  of  John  Mit- 
chel  and  William  Smith  O’Brien.  As  I clasped  the  hand  of 
a venerable  Donegal  man,  and  told  him  I had  come  to  that 
part  of  the  country  to  help  to  awaken  the  memories  of  ’98, 
he  in  his  turn  related  how  in  his  youth  he  had 
made  ready  to  take  the  field  for  Ireland,  and  how 
he  had  seen  the  police  and  soldiers  come  and  take 
from  a house  in  that  town  the  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  pike  shafts,  for  which  every  good  man  and  true  had 
the  pike-head  ready.  When  I spoke  of  the  men  of  ’98  he 
approved  warmly  enough,  but  at  mention  of  the  Young  Ire- 
land leaders  he  glowed  into  ardent  enthusiasm,  for  were  they 
not  the  heroes  of  his  youth,  the  leaders  whom  he  had  hoped 
to  march  behind,  the  exiles  for  whose  banishment  to  the  far 
end  of  the  world  he  had  mourned  as  for  the  loss  of  nearest, 
dearest  friends  ? “ Ah,”  he  said,  as  I spoke  of  Mitchel,  and 
Meagher,  and  O’Brien,  and  Terence  Bellew  M'Manus,  whose 
pictures  I had  brought  for  the  lecture  screen,  “ those  are  the 
men  I would  like  to  see.” 

And  so  whilst  the  memory  of  the  men  of  ’98  is  in  this 
Centenary  year  placed  in  the  front,  we  would  not  have  it 
forgotten  that  fifty  years  ago,  half-way  back  across  the  cen- 
ter", men  as  true  and  determined  wrote  and  wrought  and 
suffered,  and  were  ready  to  die  for  Ireland. 

In  our  last  volume  we  gave  an  outline  of  the  life  of  William 
.Smith  O’Brien  and  a resume  of  the  chief  events  of  the  Young 
Ireland  movement.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  again,  or  to  outline  the  life  of  John  Mitchel, 
which  ran  parallel  to  that  of  the  Young  Ireland  leader  through 
the  main  period  of  his  public  career.  We  shall  do  what  will 
please  our  readers  far  better,  in  extracting  from  the  writings 
of  Mitchel  some  of  the  most  vehement  passages.  No  one 
has  denounced  the  crimes  of  England  with  more  force  and 
eloquent  hatred ; no  one  has  indicated  with  more  earnest 
concern  the  faults  and  failings  of  Irishmen.  His  words  were 
an  inspiration  to  the  people  of  his  own  day ; his  name  was  a 
watchword  through  the  long  years  of  his  banishment  to  the 
men  at  home  in  Ireland,  who  stepped  into  the  place  left 
vacant  by  his  banishment  and  who  followed  because  he  had 

abjured  them  so  to  do. 

“ In  the  fresh  track  of  danger’s  plough.” 

Amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  patriot  Irishmen,  it  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  after  Robert  Emmet  Mitchel  is  the 
most  popular  National  hero.  Thomas  Davis  they  have 
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hardly  yet  learned  to  appreciate,  though  he  it  was  to  whom 
Mitrhel  points  as  the  source  of  his  o\vn  National  faith. 
Smith  O’Brien  they  have  never  done  justice  to,  though  Mit- 
chel  avowed  him  his  leader,  and  has  judged  him  as  one  of 
the  very  noblest  and  truest-hearted  patriots.  We  need 
scarcely  stay  to  debate  why  Alitchel  is  revered  and  loved  so 
highly.  Suffice  it  that  the  fact  is  so,  and  that  he  is  worthy 
of  his  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people.  We  would 
have  them  learn  to  better  appreciate  Davis  and  O’Brien,  but 
to  love  those  patriots  more  they  need  not  love  John  Mitchel 
one  whit  the  less. 

His  birthplace  in  the  North  by  the  Roe  River,  his  quiet 
grave  in  the  Newry  Churchyard,  in  this  year  of  pilgrimages, 
even  if  not  designated  as  the  scene  of  any  pilgrimage,  will 
be  visited  by  many  an  Irish  exile.  In  that  grave  lies  the 
dust  of  the  very  best  Irishman  who  has  risen  up  in  Ulster 
since  ’98.  It  is  fitting  that  his  burning  denunciations  of 
those  who  wronged  his  country  should  now  be  studied  by  the 
rising  generation,  who  in  the  century  now  near  shall  have  the 
destinies  of  Ireland  in  their  keeping.  A.  L.  M. 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of 
John  Mitchel. 


Introductory — '(From  the  “ Jail  Journal”). 

“ It  will  help  to  explain  the  contumacy  and  inveterately 
rebellious  spirit  in  the  pages  of  the  journal,  and,  moreover, 
will  suggest  some  of  these  considerations  which  lead  the  pre- 
sent writer  to  differ  from  the  veist  majority  of  mankind,  and 
to  assert  that  his  native  country  has  not  been,  even  this 
time,  finally  subdued ; that  this  earth  was  not  created  to  be 
civilised,  ameliorated,  and  devoured  by  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
that  defeat  is  not  necessarily  wrong;  that  the  British  provi- 
dence is  not  Divine ; and  that  hit  dispensations  are  not  to  be 
submitted  as  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  God.” 

AGAINST  THE  UTILITARIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

“ By  terrible  signs  and  wonders  it  shall  be  made  known 
that  comfort  is  not  the  chief  end  of  man.  I do  affirm — 
that  capital  is  not  the  ruler  of  the  world — that  the  Almighty 
has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  stability  of  the  funds  or  the 
European  balance  of  power,  finally  that  no  engineering,  civil 
pr  military,  can  raise  man  above  the  . heavens  or  shakie  the 
throne  of  God.” 

MEDITATION  ON  THE  DEFEAT  OF  HUNGARY. 

“ The  blood  of  men  fighting  for  freedom  is  never  shed  n 
vain — the  earth  will  not  cover  it : from  the  ground  «it  cries 
aloud,  and  the  avenger  knoweth  his  day  and  hour.  Hun- 
gary is  henceforth  and  forever  a great  nation — how  much 
greater  now  than  before  her  bloody  agony!  How  much 
grander  her  history!  How  much  richer  her  treasure  of 
heroic  memories  ! How  much  surer  and  higher  her  destiny ! 
It  is  through  this  bloody  travail  and  by  virtue  of  this  baptism 
of  fire,  and  only  so,  that  nations  ever  spring  forth,  great, 
generous,  and  free.  If  Ireland  in  ’82,  instead  of  mnning  her 
independence  from  the  coward  foe  by  the  mere  flash  of  un- 
bloodied swords,  had  like  America  waded  through  carnage 
to  her  freedom,  like  America  she  had  been  free  this  day.  A 


disastrous  war  even  had  been  better  than  a trium[)hant 
parade.  Indeed,  those  lines  of  Byron  are  profoundly  tnie 
and  noble — 

“ For  Freedom’s  battle  once  begun, 

Re<iueatlie(l  from  bleeding  sire  to  son. 

Though  b.allled  oft  is  ever  won. 

Ah,  then.  Freedom,  once  it  is  fairly,  dearly  won,  is  no  com- 
modity for  trading  politicians  to  sell  as  the  high-minded 
chivalry  of  Ireland  sold  and  delivered  our  ’82  simtilacnim  of 
liberty. 

FAMINE  AND  FINANCIAL  RELATIONS. 

“ England  had  for  so  many  years  drawn  so  vast  a tribute 
from  Ireland  (probably  eight  millions  per  annum  for  forty- 
six  years)  that  now  when  the  consequence  of  our  intercourse 
with  the  sister  island  turned  out  to  be  that  she  grew  richer 
every  year,  while  Ireland  on  her  side  of  the  account  had 
accumulated  a famine,  we  claimed  that  there  was  something 
surely  due  to  us.  It  is  out  of  the  question  here  to  enter 
with  me  into  these  multifarious  accounts.  England  beats 
all  mankind  in  book-keeping  by  double  entry ; and  as  she 
has  had  the  keeping  of  the  books,  as  well  as  of  everything 
else,  it  has  been  very  difficult  even  to  approximate  to  the 
truth.  Yet  one  or  two  salient  facts  are  easily  stated. 

In  1800,  the  year  of  the  Union,  Ireland  owed  twenty-one 
millions  of  national  debt ; England  four  hundred  and  forty- 
six  millions.  Even  of  our  debt  of  twenty-one  millions,  one 
large  item  was  the  charge  for  bribing  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  buying  up  nomination  boroughs,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  that  Union.  Now  the  terms  of  the  Union  were 
that  each  country  should  remain  liable  to  the  annual  charge 
upon  her  own  debt.  But  England,  as  I said,  kept  the  books, 
and,  seventeen  years  after,  she  found  a pretext  for  charging 
herself  with  our  debt,  and  charging  us  with  hers.  It  was 
called  the  ‘ Consolidation  Act.’  They  made  a fair  exchange 
with  us,  as  O’Connell  said;  they  gave  us  half  of  their  debt 
and  took  half  of  ours.  Ever  since  the  annual  charge  upon 
the  Irish  Exchequer  for  interest  upon  that  consolidated  debt 
is  nearly  five  millions. 

“ Yet  with  all  this  Ireland  remitted  a surplus  revenue  to 
England  over  and  above  all  that  they  could  have  the  face  to 
charge  to  her  account  of  about  one  million.  Needless  to 
say,  it  was  all  expended  in  public  works  in  England.  When 
the  famine  broke  out,  also,  O’Connell  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
the  Quit  and  Crown  Rents  drawn  from  Ireland,  under  the 
head  of  ‘ Woods  and  Forests,’  amounted  to  about  ;^6o,ooo, 
mostly  expended  in  beautifying  Trafalgar  Square  in  London 
and  the  Castle  of  Windsor. 

“ Considering  all  these  things,  it  was  believed  not  unrea- 
sonable that  the  common  exchequer  of  the  ‘ three  kingdoms’ 
(so  liberal  when  it  was  a question  of  turning  negroes  wild) 
ought  to  devote  at  least  as  great  a sum  to  the  mitigation  of 
so  dreadful  a calamity.  Accordingly,  our  people  demanded 
such  an  appropriation,  not  as  alms,  but  as  a right.” 

“ APOLOGIA  FOR  THE  FAILURE  OF  ’48.” 

“ It  comes  very  easy  to  men  who  sat  at  home  in  those  days, 
and  did  and  attempted  to  do  nothing,  to  criticise  the  pro- 
ceedings of  O’Brien  and  those  brave  men  who  sought  in  his 
company  for  an  honourable  chance  of  throwing  their  lives 
away.  But  it  must  be  obvious,  from  the  narrative  of  the 
three  years’  previous  famine,  what  a hopeless  sort  of  mate- 
rial for  spirited  National  resistance  was  then  to  be  found  in 
the  rural  districts  of  Ireland.  Bands  of  exterminated  pea- 
sants, trooping  to  the  already  too  bill  poor-houses  ; strag- 
gling columns  of  hunted  wretches,  with  their  old  people, 
wives  and  little  ones,  wending  their  way  to  Cork  or  Water- 
ford to  take  shipping  for  America;  the  people  not  yet 
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ejected,  frightened  and  desponding,  with  no  interest  in  the 
lands  they  tilled,  no  property  in  the  house  above  their  heads ; 
no  food,  no  arms,  with  the  slavish  habits  bred  by  long  ages 
of  oppression  ground  into  their  souls,  and  that  momentary 
proud  flush  of  passionate  hope  kindled  by  O’Connell’s  agi- 
tation, long  since  dimmed  and  darkened  by  bitter  hunger 
and  hardship.  Ah ! could  the  storm  voice  of  Demosthenes 
and  the  burning  song  of  Tyrtaeus  rouse  such  a people  as 
this ! A whole  Pentecost  of  fiery  tongues,  if  they  descended 
upon  such  a dull  material,  would  fall  extinguished  in  smoke 
and  stench  like  a lamp  blown  out.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


A Ninety» Eight  Hero. 


T T was  Father  Peter  O’Neill,  parish  priest  of  Ballymacoda,  in 
•y  the  Diocese  of  Cloyne,  Co.  Cork,  who,  when  banished  from 

«L  his  native  land  in  the  dark  and  evil  days  of  ’98,  first  planted 

I the  standard  of  the  faith  on  the  Australian  Continent. 

He  w'as  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the  death  of  Patrick 
Murphy,  one  of  the  South  Cork  Militia,  who  was  murdered  at  Bally- 
macoda and  secretly  buried  in  the  Strand  at  Knockadoon.  For  his 
supposed  complicity  in  this  affair  the  priest  received  275  lashes  in 
the  old  ball  alley  of  Youghal,  and  was  afterwards  transported  to 
Australia  in  the  convict  ship  “ Annie.” 

From  the  period  of  Father  O’Neill’s  arrest  his  friends  in  Cork 
had  not  ceased  making  representations  to  the  proper  authorities  re- 
garding the  harshness  of  his  treatment  and  the  illegality  of  his  con- 
viction. It  was  not,  however  until  1802  that  the  Government  could 
be  brought  to  consider  the  matter,  and  then,  actuated  probably  as 
much  by  good  humour  over  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union  as  by  a 
spirit  of  justice,  they  ordered  the  convict  priest’s  release. 

Father  O’Neill  was  resident  in  Norfolk  Island  when  the  order  ar- 
rived, and  consequently  there  was  some  delay  on  the  part  of  Gover- 
nor King  before  its  import  was  made  known  to  him  whom  it  most 
concerned. 

The  governor,  not  wishing  to  part^asily  with  Father  O’Neill’s  ser- 
vices, offered  as  much  as  ^200  a year  to  have  him  stay  in  the  settle- 
ment. Father  O’Neill  declined  the  offer,  and  promised  to  return  at  no 
distant  date,  and  to  bring  two  more  priests  with  him.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  restored  to  his  old  charge  at  Ballymacoda  by  Dr.  Wm 
M'Kenna  in  the  See  of  Cloyne.  Moved  thereto  by  the  importunities 
of  friends.  Father  Peter  abandoned  his  intention  of  re-visiting 
Australia.  He  bore,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  marks  of  the 
terrible  scourging  he  had  undergone  at  Youghal.  In  spite  of  his 
sufferings  such  was  the  energy  of  the  man  that,  with  e.xtraordinary 
vigour  and  success,  he  laboured  amongst  his  faithful  people  of  Bally- 
macoda for  fully  thirty-five  years  after  his  return  from  banishment, 
dying  1835  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  His  nephew, 
the  ill-fated  young  Fenian  leader,  Peter  O’Neill  Crowley,  whose 
gallant  career  was  cut  short  by  a bullet  from  a British  soldier’s  mus- 
ket, sleeps  his  long  sleep  beside  the  pioneer  missionary  of  Austra- 
lia in  the  rustic  graveyard  of  Ballymacoda.  For  many  years  after 
his  death  his  grave  w-as  regarded  as  an  object  of  veneration  by  tl;e 
peasantry. 

The  fate  which  attended  those  wretches  who  swore  away  the  life 
of  Father  Sheehy  seems  to  have  fallen  also  on  all  who  had  any  part 
in  the  sacrilegious  ill-treatment  of  Father  Peter  O’Neill.  A man, 
so  tradition  asserts,  who  held  the  reins  of  the  priest’s  horse  when 
the  rider  was  being  arrested,  lost  the  use  of  his  hand,  which  had  to 
be  amputated  ; the  man  who  gave  false  information  against  him  was 
hanged  on  a lamp-post  in  Cork,  and  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
flogging  party  ended  his  life  by  suicide.  An  O’Neill. 


From  over  the  Sea. 


“ One  in  name,  and  in  fame. 

Are  the  sea-divided  Gael.” 

The  editor  and  secretary  acknowledge,  with  many  thanks,  the  ’98 
Calendar  in  Gaelic  so  thoughtfully  sent  them  by  Mr.  George  O’Han- 
lon, of  New  York.  Mr.  O’Hanlon  is  a prominent  member  of  the 
Gaelic  Society,  and  has  done  some  very  fine  work  as  an  artist.  The 
calendar  we  have  received  is  extremely  chaste  and  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  the  border,  in  interlaced  Celtic  design,  is  a specimen 
of  exquisite  workmanship.  We  would  advise  Mr.  O’Hanlon  to  put 
his  ’98  calendar  on  the  market,  so  as  to  give  Irishmen  at  home  and 
abroad  an  opportunity  of  possessing  a unique  artistic  production 
which  could  be  kept  as  a souvenir  of  1898. 

The  following  kindly  letter  from  Father  Gallagher  speaks  for  itself  : 

Amboy,  Ills.,  U S. A., 

Mi  Nodlag  30.  1897. 

A Mhná  Uisle  Oga — Cuirim  chugaibh  nota  punta  le  n-a  bheith 
'nna  faoi-sgriobhadh  air  son  bhur  b-páipéir.  Atá  bhur  b-páipeur 
míosamhail  ro-th^ithneamhach,  an-mhaith,  agus  mar  is  cdir. 
Glacaidh  meisneach.  Tá'n  chúis  in  a bh-fuil  sibh  aig  oibriughadh 
ceart.  Téighidh  air  aghaidh  agus  tabhairidh  aire  diobh  féin. 
Bidhidh  air  riribh  agus  ni  bhéidh  baoghal  orraibh.  Cuiridh 
chugam  an  “ t-Sean  Bhean  Bhocht  ” 6 n-a  tús,  agus  go  g-cuiridh 
Dia  an  t-adh  orraibh. 

Is  mise  bhur  g-cára, 

J.  S.  Ua  Gallchobhair. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  the  ’98  Centenary  number  of  the  “ Na- 
tion,” San  Francisco.  It  is  really  a creditable  production,  and  ought 
to  set  a good  example  to  many  weeklies  in  this  country.  A graphic 
sketch  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  William 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the  Tone  family.  Lord  Edward,  Napper 
Tandy,  Mich.ael  Dwyer,  Henry  Jackson ; also  with  views  of  places 
connected  with  the  rising.  A clever  article  by  Edward  T.  Sheehan 
on  ’Ninety-Eight ; another  entitled  “ For  Liberty,”  by  M.  Cooney  ; 
a letter  on  the  Terence  Bellew  MacManus  funeral  by  D.  J.  MacCar- 
thy,  one  of  the  Old  Guard  who  accompanied  the  remains  on  their 
journey  to  Ireland  ; and  a brilliant  short  history  of  Turlough  O’Caro- 
lan,  the  bard,  will  prove  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  readers 
of  the  “ Nation.”  We  congratulate  the  editor  on  the  valuable  edition 
he  has  made  to  ’98  literature  in  publishing  this  special  Centenary 
issue. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  space  to  the  following  address  in 
Gaelic  presented  to  Miss  Gonne,  at  her  last  meeting  in  New  York, 
by  the  Ladies’  Committee  of  the  United  Irish  Societies. 

DILEAGRA 

Do'n  mhnaoi  uasail  Maud  Gonne  ó chomhluchd  na  m-ban  Eir- 
eannach  a chomhnuigheas  i Nuadh  Eabhrac. 

A bhean  uasal  uramach— 

Sinne  atá  in  ár  n-dibeartachaibh  as  oileán  dil  na  naomh  agus  na 
n-ollan^,  beannuighmid  dhuit  ! 

Is  feasach  dhúinn  an  obair  mhdr  atá  tú  ag  deunadh,  eadhon, 
ag  meudughadh  agusag  leathnughadh  aondachda  imeasg  Clann  na 
n-Gaodhal ; ag  aith-bheódhughadh  agus  ag  buanughadh  ar  d teanga 
matharda,  teanga  mhin,  mhiiis  na  h-Eireann  ; agus  faoi  dheoidh 
agus  faoi  dheireadh,  ag  saoradh  ár  m-brathrach  6 chuibhreachaibh 
diura  i g-carcar  naSacsan. 

Tá  til  chomh  fialmhar  fonnmhar  soin  ag  cur  riah-oibre  sin  chum 
cinn,  nach  misde  a rádh  gur  thoirbhir  tú  do  bheatha  go  h-uile  agus 
go  h-iomlán  do  chilis  ár  d-tire. 

Tá  cuid  mhór  le  deunadh  agat  agus  ag  do  chomh-oibrightheór- 
aibh  fos.  Tar  éis  iomad  bliadhan  de  ghéir-leanamhain  agus 
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d eigceart  tri  dhlightbibh  fallsa  na  Sacsanach,  is  tromchroidheach 
atáid  muintir  na  h-Eireann.  Caithfear  iad  d'árdughadh  suas  agus 
do  mbdnadh  gur  6 n-a  st&ir  féin  agus  ó n-a  litridheacbt  féin  is  cóir 
doibb  dul  ar  lorg  eisiomplair  is  iomcbuibbe  iad  do  bbrosdughadh 
do  cbum  neitbeadb  glórmhar  oirdhearc  do  cboimhlionadh. 

Loan  ort  do'n  obair  mbdir,  luachmhair  seo,  agus  go  m-budh  fada 
seunmbar  a bbiidbeai  do  laethe : agus  go  mairidb  tu  slán  no  go 
bb-feicfidb  tú  Eire,  ir  mithair,  ‘n  a náisiiim  imeasgna  náisiúntadb, 
'si  guidhe  do  shiúrach  ins  an  g-cúis. 

Barbara  N1  Chatbasaigb,  Uachdardn. 

Caitilin  Ni  h-Ainmneacb,  Cléirach. 

M&irgreud  Ni  Ghallchobhair,  Cisdtoir. 

Mi  Nodlag  27,  1897. 

[Translation.] 

ADDRESS  TO  MISS  MAUD  GONNE,  FROM  LADIES’  COM- 
MITTEE REPRESENTING  IRISHWOMEN  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Dear  Madam — We,  who  are  exiles  from  our  beloved  island,  “ The 
Land  of  Saints  and  Sages,”  greet  you  ! 

We  are  aware  of  the  great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged — namely, 
the  promotion  of  unity  amongst  the  scattered  children  of  the  Gael ; 
the  revival  and  perpetuation  of  our  mother  tongue,  the  beautiful, 
polished  Irish  language;  and,  finally,  the  liberation  of  our  brothers 
who  are  pining  in  the  prison  pens  of  England. 

So  faithful  and  steadfast  are  you  in  prosecuting  this  noble  work 
that  it  may  be  well  said  that  you  have  devoted  your  entire  life  to  the 
cause  of  motherland. 

A great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  by  you  and  your  co-workers 
in  the  cause.  After  a long  period  of  persecution  and  injustice  through 
the  iniquitous  laws  of  England,  heavy  and  sad  at  heart  are  the  people 
of  Ireland.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  raised  to  á higher 
plane,  and  be  taught  that  they  are  to  look  alone  to  their  country’s 
history  and  literature  for  ideals  to  stimulate  them  to  high  and  glori- 
ous deeds. 

Continue  in  the  great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  ; long  may 
your  days  be  ; and  that  you  may  live  to  see  the  fruition  of  your  hopes, 
when  Ireland,  our  motherland,  shall  take  her  place  “ A Nation  among 
the  Nations,”  is  the  prayer  of  your  sisters  in  the  cause. 

BARBARA  H.  CASEY,  President. 

KATHERINE  M.  HANBURY,  Secretary. 

MARGARET  GALLAGHER,  Treasurer. 

37th  December,  1897. 

A friend  in  the  U.S.  has  sent  us  the  programme  of  the  Celtic  con- 
cert held  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  on  the  4th  of  January.  The 
list  of  songs  comprised  the  following: — “The  Memory  of  the  Dead 
(’98),”  “ She  is  far  from  the  Land,”  “ My  Mary  of  the  Curling  Hair,” 
“ Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore,”  “ Oh,  Where’s  the  Slave?” 
“ The  Wearin’  0’  the  Green,”  “ The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,”  “ Kil- 
larney,”  “ The  Wine-cup  is  Circling,”  “ Dear  Harp  of  my  Country  ” 
(in  Gaelic),  “ O’Donnell  Aboo,”  “ The  Snowy-Creasted  Pearl,”  “The 
Coulin,”  “ Erin  my  Country,”  and  “ The  Cruiskeen  Lawn.”  Of  the 
longs,  “ Who  Fears  to  Speak  of  ’98,”  “ Dear  Harp  of  my  Country,” 
and  “ There’s  a Grave  in  Green  Kildare  ” (from  “ Songs  for  the  Cen- 
tenary,” issued  by  the  editors  of  the  “Shan  Van  Vocht”),  were  sung 
by  Mr.  Edward  O’Mahony,  the  great  Irish-American  basso.  The 
other  artists,  who  combined  to  make  the  concert  a tremendous  suc- 
cess, must  also  be  congratulated  on  the  excellence  of  their  perfor- 
mances. 


Mr.  J.  Hagerty  writes  from  Burlington,  Iowa  : — 

I want  to  tell  you  that  Burlington  will  celebrate  ’98  on  Emmet’s 
birthday.  Last  month,  at  a regular  meeting  of  our  division,  A.O.H., 
I moved  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  meet  a similar  body 
from  the  other  division  and  one  from  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary.  The 
idea  was  in  the  mind  of  «verybody,  for  since  its  inception  prepara- 
tions have  gone  on  “ swimmingly.”  Two  “ socials  ” have  been  held, 


and  at  each  the  ladies  bring  in  each  a lunch  basket  for  two.  This 
basket  is  labelled  with  the  name  of  an  Irish  county  and  a corres- 
ponding label  is  sold  at  auction,  the  gentlemen  bidding  for  their 
favourite  counties,  the  purchaser  being  entitled  to  partake  with  the 
lady  representing  the  same,  and  to  be  her  first  partner  at  cards. 
Competition  is  sharp,  and  enthusiasm  runs  up  the  bids  to  fancy 
figures.  Tyrone  has  at  both  socials  brought  the  highest,  for  one  of 
my  sons  and  myself  were  among  the  competitors,  and  I secured  the 
prize. 

We  intend  to  invite  to  the  entertainment  of  March  4 every  lady 
and  gentleman  of  Irish  birth  or  descent,  irrespective  of  creed  or  poli- 
tics. Speeches  will  intersperse  the  exercises,  and  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  call  attention  to  the  “ Influence  of  Language  on  the  Character  of 
a Nation.”  Europe — not  England — is  the  motherland  of  America. 

Celebrating  events  in  the  life  of  a nation  without  a word  of  its  own 
langu.age  is  a paradox  whose  absurdity  would  strike  us  hard  could 
we  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  Caledonians,  Cambrians  and  Manx 
celebrate  with  Celtic  speech,  music  and  song — 

“ Wherever  our  own  tongue  shall  ring. 

And  hymns  to  God  in  heaven  sing — 

There  proudly  may  we  take  our  stand. 

For  that  is  home  and  motherland.” 

The  Gaul,  the  Spaniard,  the  Slav,  the  Italian — each  and  all  have 
their  own  tongue — 

“ While  we  who  own  the  tongue  of  tongues  that  saints  and  sages  spoke. 

Have  bowed  our  very  minds  beneath  the  Saxon’s  galling  yoke.” 

No  other  people,  black,  white,  brown,  red  or  yellow,  abandon  their 
own  for  a baser  tongue.  Cicero  says — “ The  language  of  the  con- 
queror in  the  mouth  of  the  conquered  is  the  language  of  slaves.” 
America  borrowing  her  vehicle  of  thought  from  the  one  power  logi- 
cally, naturally,  necessarily  hostile,  is  apt  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the 
Bird  of  Freedom  shrinking  into  the  shell  from  which  it  emerged  in 
1776,  when  more  than  half  of  Washington’s  rebel  soldiers  spoke  the 
language  of  a proud,  freedom-loving  race — Irish,  a fact  which  occa- 
sioned bitter  comment  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time. 

There  is  no  “ English-speaking  race.”  There  was..  It  perished 
(so  says  the  “ Saxon  Chronicle)  October  15,  1066,  at  Hastings,  when 
and  where  the  Norman  robber  subjected  Britain  to  a fourth  conquest 
— an  abject  slavery  never  to  be  overcome.  The  Saxon  tongue  sur- 
vived the  Saxon  nation.  The  term  Anglo-Saxon  is  a historical  hoax 
— a literary  fraud,  according  to  the  best  of  English  historians. 

Forty  centuries  of  history  teach  that  none  but  the  Irish  ever  con- 
quered Ireland.  Had  the  Romans  done  so  they  would  have  forced 
the  Latin  tongue  upon  us.  Despite  the  warfare  and  trials  of  those 
centuries  our  immortal  Gaelic  lives  on — the  life  principle  of  our  race. 
Its  intrinsic  value  renders  it  a necessity  to  the  philologist  and  the 
scholar.  No  first-class  university  can  afford  to  ignore  it.  50,000 
dollars  of  the  meagre  savings  of  the  members  of  the  A.O.H.  and  fifty 
from  Mr.  Spence  for  the  founding  of  Gaelic  Chairs  in  Washington 
and  in  John  Hopkin’s  universities  respectively  attest  the  truth  of  this 
claim. 

“ There  were  tears  and  fire  in  that  melting  tongue. 

Whose  coldest  word  was  a tuneful  song. 

For  music  dwelt  in  the  Old  Land  then — 

Where  love  made  hearts  and  hearts  made  men. 

And  men  wrought  deeds  again  and  again 
Were  worthy  a minstrel’s  song.” 

“ Forgotten  are  they — the  bards  of  old. 

Forgotten  the  tales  of  love  they  told. 

Forgotten  the  war-songs  stern  and  bold. 

And  the  requiem  over  the  dead. 

For  the  Saxon  wolf  hath  crept  on  the  fold. 

And  his  howl  is  heard  instead.” 

The  Danes  stayed  with  us  from  798  to  Good  Friday,  1014,  when 
Brian  converted  most  of  them  into  “ good  ” Danes.  Some  got  away 
on  their  ships,  and  the  rest  learned  our  language  and  settled  down 
into  decent  Christians  and  fiery-skullcd  Irish  patriots,  whose  descen- 
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dants  bravely  defended  Dublin  against  the  Anglo-Norman  land- 
thieves.  The  same  is  true  of  the  latter,  and  of  Elizabeth  and  Crom- 
well’s cut-throats,  whose  children  spoke  Irish  and  went  to  Church 
with  their  virtuous  Irish  mothers. 

As  each  generation  grew  up  there  was  a new  rebellion  to  put  down, 
until  tlm  Sassanach  heroes  had  rendered  the  country 

“ A land  of  carcasses  and  slaves, 

A dreary  waste  of  chains  and  graves.” 

In  the  peculiar  English  method  of  house-burning,  cattle-lifting,  de- 
struction of  food,  outrage  and  calumny,  the  war  continued  from  1169 
to  1898,  with  the  advantages  on  one  side  and  the  casualities  on  the 
other.  It  will  go  on  till  there  is  an  Irish  Republic  with  an  Irish  lan- 
guage, and  the  land  of  Ireland  equally  free  to  all  her  people.  No 
other  solution  is  possible. 


“ The  Irish  Republic”  reports  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Cen- 
tenary Committee  in  America  and  the  progress  of  the  Wolfe  lone 
Monument  Fund  in  the  States. 

’Ninety-Eight  Clubs  in  Ireland  should  subscribe  and  keep  in  touch 
with  the  movement  across  the  Atlantic.  Editor  — C.  O’Connor 
M'Loughlin  ; managing  director,  William  Lyman. 

Four  shillings  half-yearly,  from  ihe  office.  Potter  Building,  Park 
Row,  New  York. 


I 

Mo  Buachaill  Cael-Dubh. 

(My  Black  Slender  Boy). 


My  Black  Slender  Boy,  as  you  step  on  your  way 
To  the  dewy-wet  fields  at  the  dawning  of  day; 

My  heart  in  my  dreams  hears  the  ring  of  your  shoe. 

And  roams  in  the  dawn  through  the  clover  with  you. 

My  Black  Slender  Boy  ! — on  my  father’s  grass  browse. 

Of  sheep  a full  hundred,  and  twenty  fine  cows. 

And  my  mother  has  webs  of  blue  woollen  galore. 

And  linen  and  gold  for  my  fortune,  asthore  ! 

My  Black  Slender  Boy,  you  have  nothing  but  health — 

Yet  your  diamonds  of  eyes  are  far  rarer  than  wealth ; 

Your  mouth  of  white  pearls,  and  your  locks  of  the  jet 
Would  buy  all  my  fortune  and  leave  me  in  debt. 

My  Black  Slender  Boy,  though  my  father  may  frown, 

And  my  proud  mother  pass  you  with  scorn  in  the  town. 
While  they  bargain  at  making  a match  for  me  there, 

With  Red  Ulic  Keown  in  the  heat  of  the  fair. 

I love  you  the  more.  Love,  because  of  their  hate,  ' 

If  you  would  but  whisper  I’d  fly  to  you  straight — 

Aye,  over  the  bog  to  you,  jewel  of  mine — - 

And  leave  them  their  pride  and  their  gold  and  their  kine. 

But  what  can  a poor  colleen  do  till  you  speak? 

Oh  ! if  you  were  near  me,  your  cheek  to  my  cheek, 

I’d  wander  the  world  with  you,  singing  for  joy. 

My  store-house  of  treasure,  my  Black  Slender  Boy. 

Ethna  Caebery. 


The  “5han  Van  Vocht”  for  1897. 


Those  who  are  desirous  to  obtain  bound  volumes  of  the  “ Shan  ” for 
1897  can  have  them  by  applying  at  our  office.  The  binding  is  in 
dark  green  cloth,  with  the  title,  “An  t-Sean  Bean  Boct,”  in  gold 
Celtic  lettering,  and  the  price  is  moderate — four  shillings,  which  in- 
cludes postage.  As  we  expect  there  will  be  a demand  for  these 
volumes,  we  would  ask  intending  purchasers  to  order  early. 


The  “ Shan  Yan  Yocht,”  having  a large  circulation 
amongst  subscribers  in  Irish  circles  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  an  excellent 
advenising  medium  for  the  products  of  home 
industry  and  for  all  goods  that  can  be  dis- 
patched by  book  post  to  America  and  elsewhere 
abroad. 


Glaodh  an  Chroppy. 


“ An  Dia  do  leig  do'n  iarann  fas 

Nior  mhaith  leis  tráill  ná  sglábhuidh,” 

Mar  sin  do  ghlaodh,  fad  Ó,  an  bird 
Ag  brostughadh  suas  Gearmania, 

An  focal  fior,  an  focal  breágh  ! 

0 éistigidh  a cháirde, 

“ An  Dia  do  leig  do’n  iarann  fas 

Nior  chuir  sé  grádh  í sglábhuidh.” 

’Seadh  ! 's  mór  an  leigheas  an  t-iarann 

Le  ; haghaidh  gach  droing'  ta  cráidhte! 

An  t-iarann  ! rinn  Dia  sin, 

’S  ni  dearnadh  é gan  adhbhar, 

A’s  buailfimid  araach  an  spúd 

Go  cloidheamh  a mbéidh  bárr  air. 

An  t-iarann,  is  é amháin 

Sean-leigheas  brehgh  na  sglábhuidh. 

An  t-iarann  ! an  t-iarann  ! 

An  t-iarann  ’s  an  t-ádhmad  ! 

An  t-iarann,  rinn  Dia  sin 
A's  cuirfimid-ne  bárr  air; 

Béidh  fós,  le  congnamh  Dé,  le  fághail 
An  bhuaidh  ar  an  námhaid 
Ni  chuirfidh  Dia  spéis  ná  grááh 
Na  diíil  go  brath  i sglábhuidh. 

O tabhair  ’uin  bás  no  buaidh,  bas 
Nó  buaidh  ar  an  námhaid 
Is  feárr  bheith  sínte  ar  an  bpáirc 
Ná  ’d  phiososúnach  gránna 
Buail ! buail ! buail ! Bás 
No  Buaidh  ar  an  námhaid 
’S  ni  fhanfamaoid  aon  uair  ná  lá 
I sglábhuigheacht  mar  támaoid. 

An  Chraoibin  Aoibhinn. 


A Word  for  Munster. 

ÍN  a note  attending  Dr.  Sigerson’s  translation  of  a poem 
by  Michael  Og  O’Lonigan,  as  it  is  reprinted  in  a recent 
issue  of  the  “Shan,”  I notice  an  error,  which,  by  some 
means,  has  escaped  the  vigilance  of  our  usually  alert  and  well- 
informed  editor.  This  is  in  reference  to  the  supposed  peaceful 
attitude  of  Munster  during  the  year  of  rebellion,  1798.  In 
one  place  it  is  stated  that  “ While  Ulster,  Connaught,  and 
Leinster  were  striving  ....  Munster  took  no  part  in 
the  fray ; ” and  in  another  we  are  treated  to  a recapitulation 
of  how  Munster  retrieved  her  reputation  in  the  next  century. 
This  is  all,  to  me,  at  least,  a little  incomprehensible.  There 
is  on  record  the  account  of  one  considerable  battle  fought 
in  Munster  between  the  King’s  troops  and  the  United  Irish- 
men, in  which  the  rebels  displayed  an  amount  of  gallantry 
and  daring  not  excelled  in  any  other  province.  At  Bally- 
nascarty,  on  the  road  between  Clonakilty  and  Bandon,  220 
men  of  the  Westmeath  Regiment  of  Militia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Hugh  O’Reilly,  and  ac- 
companied by  two  six-pounders,  were  attacked  on  the  19th 
of  June  by  a body  of  300  or  400  men,  mostly  armed  with 
pikes.  The  troops  were  a trained,  disciplined,  and  well- 
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armed  body,  but  so  fierce  was  the  attack  and  so  well  arranged 
the  preparations  of  the  insurgents  that  the  Irish  c.arried  all 
before  them  for  some  time,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  won 
the  day  but  for  the  unexpected  arrival  on  the  scene  of  battle 
of  another  Royalist  force,  consisting  of  loo  men  of  the 
Caithness  Legion,  under  a Major  Innes.  These  coming  up 
on  the  flank  of  the  rebels  opened  fire  upon  them,  and  the 
two  detachments  of  the  King’s  forces  thus  uniting,  the  Re- 
publicans were  forced  to  retire,  as  they  were  almost  totally 
unprovided  with  firearms.  This  engagement  took  place  on 
the  19th  of  June,  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill. 
Had  it  been  a Republican  \ictory  it  would  probably  have 
been  the  prelude  to  a general  uprising  throughout  Cork 
countv,  as  the  battle  of  Oulart  Hill  (similar  in  many  of  its 
details)  had  been  to  the  Wexford  uprising.  The  fact  that  it 
occurred  during  the  progress  of  the  Wexford  fight  explains 
why  the  poet,  Michael  Og  O’Longain,  could  write  regretfully 
of  “Munster's  Slumbers;’’  he  being  in  Wexford  knew  no- 
thing of  the  brave  attempt  in  Cork  county.  But  that  which 
was  pardonable  in  him  is  inexplicable  on  the  part  of  people 
writing  a century  later.  It  might  also  be  added  in  defence 
of  Munster  that,  considering  the  difficulties  which  must  have 
attended  the  transmission  of  news  in  those  days,  the  fact 
that  an  attempt,  and  a gallant  one,  was  made  in  three  weeks 
from  the  time  Wexford  took  the  field  speaks  volumes  for  the 
spirit  then  animating  the  common  people  of  that  province. 

James  Connolly. 

Note. — ^We  are  glad  to  publish  Mr.  Connolly’s  article  on 
t'  e Ballynascartj-  fight.  TTie  article  signed  a Drangan  Boy 
in  our  last  issue  proved  that  Slievenamon  was  a mustering 
place  in  ’98.  “ An  O’Neill”  in  our  present  issue  writes  a 

note  on  another  Cork  ’98  hero.  Munster  contributed  a 
goodly  number  of  leading  men  to  the  United  movement,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  names  quoted  from  memory  : 
Thomas  Russell,  who  was  the  chief  instrument  in  the  rous- 
ing of  the  North,  born  at  Mallow,  Co.  Cork;  Wm.  Corbett, 
arrested  with  Napper  Tandy  at  Hamburg  for  the  invasion  of 
Donegal ; Thomas  Corbett,  his  brother,  who  was  with  Tone 
on  the  Hardi  exhibition,  bom  at  Ballythomas.  Blackwell, 
who  was  also  with  Tandy,  was  a Clare  man.  Arthur  O’Con- 
nor was  another  noted  Munster  man.  John  Philpott  Cur- 
ran, as  the  advocate  for  Wolfe  Tone  and  other  United  men, 
should  have  a share  in  the  honours  of  ’98.  The  grave  of  his 
daughter  Sarah,  at  Newmarket,  should  be  a place  of  sacred 
interest,  and  though  the  Emmet’s  were  Dublin  bom,  they 
were,  as  everybody  knows,  of  Munster  parentage. 


Relics  of  Ninety»  Eight. 


^“*HE  Centenary  Association,  Stephen  Street,  has  ac- 
^ quired,  through  a descendant  of  the  Martyr,  a pike- 

• ► staff,  the  property  of  William  Orr.  It  has  been  given 

a place  of  honour  on  the  walls  of  the  club,  and  will  be  viewed 
with  interest  by  strangers  coming  to  this  city  for  the  Cen- 
tenary. The  pike  shaft  of  James  Hope  has  been  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  editor  of  this  paper  through  the  medium  of  a 
friend  of  the.  Hope  family.  It  has  been  shortened,  and  for 


some  time  was  used  as  a flail.  An  even  more  interesting 
relic  lent  us  from  the  same  source  is  a short  poem  by  Hope, 
in  his  own  handwriting.  Wlien  Hope  read  Moore’s  “ Life  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,”  he  was  indignant  at  finding  that 
author  hinting  that  Samuel  Neilson  had,  perhaps,  been  the 
betrayer  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  As  readers  of  Fitz- 
patrick’s “ Sham  Squire  ” are  aware,  the  crime  has  since  been 
pretty  conclusively  brought  home  to  Higgins  and  Francis 
M'Gann,  who  shared  blood  money  for  some  infamy,  most 
probably  this.  Hope  knew  Neilson  to  be  as  true  to  the  cause 
as  Tone,  or  M'Cracken,  or  Fitzgerald  himself.  These  are 
the  lines  in  which  he  upbraids  Moore  for  the  groundless 
suspicion  prefaced  by  an  explanator)'  note. 

“ The  following  lines,  written  by  the  last  hand  grasped  by 
Mr.  S.  Neilson  on  his  leaving  Ireland  for  America,  were  sug- 
gested by  reading  an  insidious  attack  on  his  character  in  a 
newspaper  extract  from  Moore’s  ‘ Life  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald’  ” : — 

Ah,  Moore,  why  point  your  poisoned  dart 
At  our  bright  Northern  Star  so  high? 

Your  quivers  don’t  contain  a shaft 
Can  reach  his  station  in  the  sky. 

Or  heard  you  Emmet’s  last  request,  . 

Or  have  you  any  brains  at  all? 

You’re  not  the  man,  nor  this  the  time. 

To  rate  the  sleeping  patriot’s  fall. 

Go,  sing  your  Wellingtonian  song 

While  Neilson’s  ashes  rest  in  peace — 

You  should  have  brought  the  facts  along. 

And  left  suspicion  with  the  geese. 

What  I have  learned  from  my  youth. 

Suspicion  Has  a dangerous  breath. 

And  though  it  may  discover  truth, 

’Tis  always  on  a crooked  path. 

J.  Hope. 

5>4< 

Prize  Competitions. 


COMPETITION  NO.  I. 


Mr.  Thomas  Concannon,  of  Mexico,  has  entrusted  us  with  £i  for 
a prize  competition,  and  another  friend  in  the  United  States,  who 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous,  has  generously  subscribed  the  saine 
sum.  Both  these  gentlemen  wish  us  to  apply  the  inoney  towards 
helping  our  own  circulation.  We  have,  however,  decided  to  devote 
Mr.  Concannon’s  prize  to  a Gaelic  competition.  The  new  news- 
paper, “ Fainne  An  Lae,”  and  the  “ Oireachteas”  competitions  will 
do  enough  in  the  direction  of  waking  up  literary  activity.  Our  prize 
of  £1  will  be  given  for  the  best  recitation  of  the  Gaelic  poem  pub- 
lished in  last  number  of  the  paper,  which  is  translated  freely  from 
Michael  Cavanagh’s  splendid  lament  for  John  O’Mahony.  A second 
prize  will  be  given  of  Mr.  O’Neill  Russell’s  “ Beauties  of  Ireland,” 
along  with  his  work  on  the  Irish  language.  We  will  put  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  competition  in  the  hands  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Gae- 
lic League  branches  in  Cork,  or  such  person  as  they  may  recommend. 
We  send  this  prize  among  the  Cork  Gaelic  workers,  as  they  are  in 
touch  with  a considerable  Irish-speaking  population,  amongst  whom 
the  prize-winner  and  other  efficient  competitors  can  make  this  fii  e 


poem  known. 


COMPETITION  NO.  II. 


Handsome  book  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  send  us  the 
largest  number  of  subscribers’  names  and  subscriptions,  beginning 
December  or  January,  for  the  incoming  year.  The  lists  can  be  sent 
us,  if  necessary,  in  more  than  one  instalment.  First  prize,  book,  01 
books,  value  ros.  ; second  and  third  prizes,  value  5s.  ; fourth  and  fifth, 
if  over  ten  whole  year  subscribers,  bound  volumes  of  the  “ Shan  Van 
Vocht  ” for  ’97,  two  half-yearly  subscriptions  to  be  counted  in  the 
award  as  one  annual. 
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Corbet’s  Escape  from  Kilmainham. 


ILLIAM  CORBET  was  the  younger  of  two  brothers, 
natives  of  Ballythomas,  Co.  Cork,  both  of  whom 
were  honourably  connected  with  the  United  move- 
ment. Thomas,  the  elder,  embarked  on  Hardy’s  squadron 
with  Wolfe  Tone  to  Lough  Swilly,  and  escaped  on  board  one 
of  the  lighter  frigates  before  the  attack  on  the  Hoche.  Wil- 
liam was  among  the  Trinity  College  students  expelled  after 
Lord  Clare’s  visitation  in  February,  ’98,  along  with  Robert 
Emmet.  Like  the  latter,  he  took  refuge  in  Paris,  and  re- 
turned to  Ireland  in  the  same  year  on  board  the  Anacreon, 
with  Napper  Tandy  and  a French  force.  A landing  was 
effected  at  Rutland  Island,  west  of  Donegal,  and  here  news 
of  Humbert’s  defeat  at  Ballinamuck  was  obtained  through 
the  postman  of  the  place,  whose  mail  bags  the  invaders  seized. 
The  Anacreon  put  to  sea  and  successfully  reached  Hamburg. 
Here  the  local  Government  seized  Corbet,  Napper  Tandy, 
and  Blackwell,  the  three  Irish  members  of  the  expedition, 
and  handed  them  over  to  the  English. 

After  a tedious  detention  at  Hamburg,  all  three  were  trans- 
ferred to  London,  thence  to  Kilmainham  Goal,  from  which 
Corbet  successfully  escaped.  Napper  Tandy  was  too  old 
and  feeble  to  make  the  effort,  and  Blackwell,  as  is  related,  was 
unsuccessful. 

Corbet  entered  the  Irish  legion  under  Napoleon,  and 
fought  with  distinction  through  the  Peninsular  war.  He  was 
also  attached  to  the  French  army  sent  to  Greece  to  aid  in  its 
liberation,  and  after  his  return  from  that  country  was  till  the 
year  1841  Commandant  of  the  Military  Districts  of  Tulli 
and  Caen.  He  died  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  August  12th, 
1842.  The  materials  for  his  biography  in  Madden  were 
supplied  by  his  surviving  sister,  Mrs.  Lyons  of  Cork.  He 
was  a Protestant  in  creed,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Curran, 
Hamilton  Rowan,  and  Thomas  and  Robert  Emmet. 

We  publish  as  follows  his  own  account  of  how  he  escaped 
from  Kilmainhaim : — 

Kilmainham  is  at  the  distance  of  about  a quarter  of  a 
league  from  Dublin ; it  was  built  by  the  English  Government 
to  ser\'e  as  a state  prison  for  the  revolted  Irish  Chiefs.  It  is 
constructed  of  cut  stone  (pierres  de  taille),  and  carefully 
barred  in  every  side.  It  is  surrounded  by  a wall  of  forty 
feet,  at  a distance  of  about  twenty  paces  from  the  main  build- 
ing ; the  space  between  the  wall  and  the  castle  is  divided  into 
several  yards ; State  prisoners  are  allowed  to  walk  there  and 
amuse  themselves  during  the  day,  but  at  night  we  were  shut 
up  in  the  Castle.  Sentinels  were  placed  all  round  the  outer 
wall,  so  that  to  escape  it  would  be  necessary,  after  having 
got  out  of  the  Castle,  to  clear  this  wall,  and  thereby  to  de- 
ceive the  watchfulness  of  the  many  guards.  This  project 
was  of  very  difficult  execution.  The  circumstances  in  which 


my  country  was  then  plunged  inspired  me  with  a desire  of 
attempting  it.  England  had  just  put  in  execution  her  per- 
nicious project  of  a Union  between  the  two  countries ; the 
Irish  resolved  to  oppose  by  force  a plan  which  would  anni- 
hilate their  rights,  and  to  implore  the  assistance  of  France. 
The  chiefs  of  the  party  assembled  in  Dublin,  thought  that 
Blackwell  and  I,  who  were  at  the  same  time  Irishmen  and 
officers  in  the  French  service,  should  be  the  persons  best 
calculated  to  convey  their  wishes  to  the  French  Government, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  solicit  its  aid.  They  communicated 
to  us  their  designs,  and  offered  us  every  assistance  in  their 
power  to  effect  our  escape;  we  accepted  them,  and  I ar- 
ranged as  follows  : — I agreed  that  six  persons,  well  armed, 
should  come  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  provided  with  a ladder 
and  cord  forty  feet  long;  that  they  should  choose  the  first 
stormy  night  as  the  most  favourable  opportunity,  that  the 
noise  of  the  tempest  might  prevent  the  sentinels  from  hear- 
ing that  which  might  be  made  in  our  preparations,  and  wait 
until  they  should  be  obliged  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  to  retire  to  their  sentry'-boxes ; that  we  would  throw 
a ball  of  packthread  over  the  wall,  that  they  might  fasten 
their  ladder  to  it;  that  we  would  draw  it  to  us,  and  have 
them  keep  the  other  end.  Blackwell  and  I,  on  the  evening 
of  the  propitious  night,  seconded  by  the  other  prisoners  of 
State,  were  to  remain  hidden  in  the  prison  yard ; and  when 
all  would  be  quiet  in  the  Castle,  throw  to  the  other  side 
of  the  wall  the  cord  forty  feet  long,  by  means  of  a piece  of 
lead  half  a pound  in  weight  placed  at  the  end  of  it.  W e de- 
termined, after  having  cleared  the  wall,  to  separate  from  our 
liberators,  and  to  enter  Dublin  alone  to  avoid  suspicion. 
Arrived  at  the  top  of  James’s  Street,  through  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  pass  into  the  city,  we  should  meet  a man 
who,  on  a signal  agreed  on,  should  go  before  us  and  knock 
at  the  door  of  a house  prepared  to  receive  us.  We  waited 
for  a long  while  the  favourable  time;  it  at  length  arrived. 
We  made  known,  by  a signal  from  our  prison,  that  we  were 
prepared  for  the  next  night,  and,  they  answered  from  the 
outside,  as  was  agreed  on.  Though  the  hail  fell  heavily, 
the  prisoners  .walked  in  the  yard  much  later  than  usual ; 
several  of  them  walked  abreast,  the  better  to  conceal  Black- 
well  and  I,  who  were  hidden  at  the  extremity  of  the  yard. 
When  the  guards  arrived  the  State  prisoners  collected  tn 
masse  in  the  corridors  drew  on  them  the  attention  of  the 
jailers,  who  closed  the  gates  and  retired  without  having  dis- 
covered our  absence.  On  the  nights  of  the  i5lh  and  i6th 
of  I'ebruary,  at  eleven  o’clock,  according  to  our  agreement 
with  our  friends  outside,  we  prepared  our  cord,  and  I began 
to  throw  with  all  my  strength  the  lead  which  was  at  the 
end  of  it ; but  I met  with  a difficulty  which  I did  not  expect, 
although  I thought  I had  foreseen  all  I had  to  encounter. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  Blackwell  and  I made, 
we  could  not  throw  the  lead  to  more  than  sixty  feet  in 
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perpendicular  heightj  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  throw  it 
eighty  that  it  might  fall  to  the  foot  of  the  wall  at  the  other 
side.  In  effect  the  resistance  from  the  air,  the  weight  of 
the  lead,  that  of  the  cord  itself,  and  its  rubbing  against  the 
top  of  the  wall  were  so  many  obstacles  opposed  to  our 
efforts.  We  had  exhausted  ourselves  in  vain  attempts  until 
morning,  and  not  being  able  to  succeed  were  obliged  to  hide 
ourselves  as  on  the  evening  before,  and  we  had  the  good 
fortune  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  guards  when  they  came 
to  open  the  gates  of  the  prison.  We  stole  then  into  our 
chambers,  without  being  discovered,  and  went  to  bed.  Our 
fellow-prisoners  saw  through  the  bars  of  their  windows  our 
ill  success,  and  did  not  know  to  what  to  attribute  it.  One 
of  them,  a respectable  old  man,  who,  in  his  youth,  had 
passed  for  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  Europe,  perceiving 
that  we  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  throw  the  lead  to  the 
other  side,  got  enraged  with  us  and  exclaimed — “ If  I were 
near  you  I would  throw  yourselves  over  the  wall.”  I men- 
tion this  only  to  show  how  far  our  companions  were  from 
judging  of  all  the  difficult}  we  experienced.  We  might  na- 
turally expect  the  next  morning  their  railleries  and  their 
sarcasms.  They  reproached  us  with  our  want  of  strength 
and  dexterity.  We  unshed  in  vain  to  justify  ourselves,  they 
obstinately  maintained  that  the  thing  was  not  so  difficult  as 
we  pretended.  They  engaged  us  that  same  evening  to 
renew  our  attempts,  and  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  clever 
undertook  to  throw  the  lead  himself.  He  took  advantage 
of  the  moment  in  which  we  made  a party  at  ball,  and,  when 
the  evening  was  falling,  he  threw  the  lead,  without  being 
seen  by  the  guards,  thought  that  he  had  completely  suc- 
ceeded, and  left  the  cord  on  the  wall,  hoping  that,  as  it  was 
of  the  'same  colour,  it  would  not  be  perceived.  We  had 
informed  our  friends  to  be  ready  for  the  night,  and  we  hid 
ourselves  again  in  the  evening,  during  a storm,  accompanied 
with  rain  and  hail,  which  lasted  all  night,  and  favoured  our 
operation  much;  at  midnight  we  felt  that  the  ladder  was 
attached  to  our  cord,  but  our  friends  on  the  outside  told 
us  after  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  at  first  to  catch  the 
lead.  The  tallest  of  them  had  felt  along  the  wall  in  vain 
to  find  it,  then  another  mounted  on  his  shoulders,  and  it 
was  only  with  the  aid  of  a long  cane  that  the  latter  had 
been  able  to  reach  it,  and  could  only  do  so  by  drawing  the 
cane  up  and  down  to  try  to  catch  it,  which  proves  that  not- 
withstanding the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which  he  threw 
it,  it  did  not  arrive  to  the  foot  of  the  wall  as  our  companions 
thought.  I drew  the  cord  to  me,  and  brought  the  ladder 
along  the  wall,  however,  making  more  noise  than  I thought. 
As  it  was  not  difficult  to  hold  this  ladder  I gave  the  cord  to 
Blackwell,  and  I went  to  my  companions  to  take  my  money 
and  papers,  which  I had  confided  to  them,  for  fear  that  1 
might  be  taken  and  they  found  on  me.  They  gave  them 
to  me  through  the  bars.  When  I returned  tO'  Blackwell  I 
found  that  he  had  broken  the  cord  and  that  the  ladder  had 
fallen  to  the  other  side  of  the  wall : this  misfortune,  which 
happened  to  me  at  the  very  moment  in  which  T thought 


there  was  an  end  to  my  misfortunes,  threw  me  almost  into 
despair,  I had  but  one  effort  to  make.  I was  furnished, 
through  precaution,  with  a second  cord  and  lead,  l)Ut  with- 
out my  companions  knowing  anything  of  it,  wlio  would  have 
thought  this  useless.  I took  off  my  coat,  and  after  having 
prepared  the  cord  I threw  it,  I will  not  sav  with  all  the  force 
I was  able,  but  with  that  energy  which  despair  alone  can 
give.  I owe  my  safety  to  this  extraordinary  effort,  my 
friends  had  already  drawn  the  ladder  and  were  disfxising 
themselves  to  retire  when  the  lead  fell  at  their  feet.  'I'hey 
took  ;t  up,  and  fastened  the  cord  and  the  ladder  to  it  anew. 
I not  only  wished  to  save  myself,  but  that  the  English  Go- 
vernment should  be  ignorant  of  the  means  I employed  to 
attain  my  liberty.  On  that  account  1 was  obliged  to  draw 
the  ladder  after  me,  so  much  the  more  difficult  as  1 was 
obliged  to  fix  it  inside  the  wall  before  I could  get  up,  that 
I might  be  able  to  support  myself  out  in  descending.  At 
some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  wall  was  an  horizontal 
opening,  barred  tmd  intended  for  water  to  run  through.  I 
passed  through  one  of  the  bars  a cord  which  fastened  the 
ladder  to  it,  and  sufficiently,  long  for  me  to  hold  by,  after 
being  at  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and  in  some  way  to  serve 
as  a counterpoise  to  myself,  so  that,  when  descending,  it 
would  be  possible  for  me,  by  letting  go  this  cord,  to  draw 
the  ladder,  which  was  not  fastened  in  any  other  way.  When 
all  was  ready,  I invited  Blackwell  to  go  up  first,  but  he 
represented  to  me  that  probably  the  ladder  would  shift  and 
totter ; that  in  the  bad  state  of  his  health,  it  would  be  more 
difficult  for  him  than  for  me  to  settle  it,  and  on  this  account 
he  begged  of  me  to  go  up  first.  I then  mounted  and  found 
that  the  ladder  shifted  as  Blackwell  thought.  We  had 
placed  it  in  rather  an  inclined  position,  .with  regard  to  the 
wall,  without  doing  which  we  would  have  torn  our  hands 
and  we  could  not  pass  our  feet  through.  I mounted  seven 
or  eight  steps  tolerably  well,  but  on  account  of  its  inclined 
Dosition  it  turned.  I was  obliged  to  ascend  with  my  back 
to  the  wall  with  much  trouble;  and  had  just  reached  the 
top  when  the  step  gave  way,  and  I fell  seven  or  eight  steps. 
In  order  to  remount  I was  obliged  to  hold  by  the  ladder, 
supporting  the  entire  weight  of  my  body  with  hands,  only 
as  sailors  do  on  board  a ship.  At  last,  arrived  at  the  top 
of  the  wall,  I stopped  some  minutes  to  rest  myself  and  re- 
cover breath.  I descended  afterwards,  but  I had  not  ar- 
rived at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  w.hen,  finding  my  strength  com- 
pletely exhausted  and  no  longer  able  to  support  myself,  I 
let  go  the  ladder  and  fell.  The  persons  who  were  waiting 
for  me  happily  received  me  in  their  arms.  I remained  some 
time  senseless.  In  vain  we  waited  for  Blackwell,  a consider- 
able time  passed  and  he  did  not  appear,  then  one  of  our 
companions  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  told  us  on 
his  return  that  he  had  seen  Blackwell,  that  he  appeared 
quite  exhausted  and  unable  to  make  the  least  exertion,  that 
he  maxle  a sign  to  him  not  to-wait  any  longer.  I learned 
afterwards  that  he  had  made  three  attempts  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  wall,  but  had  fallen  each  time.  At  last,  after  two 
hours  of  expectation,  we  retired,  taking  our  ladder  and 
leaving  no  trace  of  the  means  by  which  I escaped.  The 
time  that  I lost  in  expecting  Blackwell  was  the  cause  of  my 
not  meeting  the  person  who  was  to  join  me  at  the  top  of 
James  Street,  not  seeing  me  arrive,  and  fatigued  from  hav- 
ing passed  the  previous  night  in  watching  for  me,  he  went 
away,  thinking  that  the  project  had  failed  a second  time. 
I was  obliged  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  the 
street,  during  dreadful  weather,  thinking  every  moment  I 
would  be  arrested  by  the  patroles. 

Towards  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  I found  an  asylum 
in  the  house  of  a friend,  who  was  glad  to  receive  me. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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REVIEWS. 


The  Emerald  Isle.  A Poem  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  O’Brien,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  U.S.A. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  states  that  this  poem  was  suggested  by 
Goldsmith’s  “ Deserted  Village,”  which  he  intended  to  paraphrase, 
applying  its  sentiments  to  Ireland.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  work 
he  found  that  he  had  written  an  original  poem,  embodying  his  own 
feelings  in  regard  to  his  native  land,  and  thinking  it  might  encourage 
those  who  are  striving  to  win  her  freedom,  he  has  published  it  as  his 
contribution  to  Irish  literature.  He  says:  “A  race  that  has  fought 
for  National  liberty  a thousand  year^  is  invincible.  They  must  even- 
tually succeed  in  gaining  their  independence.  They  must  and  shall 
be  free  to  rule  the  country  God  gave  them  for  their  own  use  and  not 
for  the  use  of  England.”  We  would  wish  that  every  priest  at  home 
held  the  same  doctrine  and  uttered  it  as  fearlessly  as  this  good  cleric 
far  away  beyond  the  seas.  Space  will  only  permit  us  to  give  a bi'lef 
quotation — ■ 

“ Oh  ! who  can  hear  poor  Erin’s  woeful  tale. 

The  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  Irish  Gael, 

And  still  cry,  “ Peace,  peace,  my  friends,  be  quiet  ?” 

No  ! no  ! I say,  go  on,  prepare  to  fight — 

Fight  until  eveiy  English  tyrant  yields. 

Fight  for  your  homes,  your  children  and  your  fields; 

The  land  is  yours,  ’tis  held  by  force  alone — 

Fight,  fight  for  that  which  is  of  right  your  own.” 

A wholesome  sentiment,  which,  we  trust,  shall  be  appreciated  wher- 
ever this  little  book  may  circulate. 


The  Fugitives  and  Other  Poems.  By  John  E.  Barrett,  New  York. 

This  volume  is  beautifully  turned  out,  being  printed  on  hand-made 
paper  and  finely  illustrated.  One  of  the  pictures,  “ A Girl  from  Ire- 
land,” accompanying  verses  bearing  the  same  title,  is  especially 
dainty,  and  we  congratulate  the  artist  on  the  quality  of  his  work.  It 
is  a sketch  of  an  emigrant  peasant  girl,  and  we  have  rarely  seen  a 
more  sympathetic  and  exquisite  portrayal  of  the  subject.  \>e  quote 
two  verses  of  the  poem — 

“ There  was  wailing  in  the  village 

When  she  kissed  her  friends  good-bye. 

And  every  heart  was  sorrowful. 

And  wet  was  every  eye  ; 

The  stormy  sea  that  swept  the  strand 
Subdued  its  angry  frown. 

And  sobbed  in  sympathy  with  those 
She  left  in  Portadown. 

‘ God’s  blessing  on  you,  gra-mo-croidhe,' 

Her  father  feebly  said, 

As  he  laid  his  trembling  hands  in  love 
Upon  her  sunny  head  ; 

‘ The  land  that  you  are  going  to 
Is  very  far  away  ; 

But  God  is  there,  as  He  is  here. 

And  God  is  good  alway.’  ” 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  tell  our  readers  of  the  fate  of  poor  Eileen — 
the  “ Girl  from  Ireland  ” ; they  will  find  it  out  for  themselves  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  book.  The  other  poems  are  written  in  the 
same  sincere  and  simple  fashion,  and  the  volume  can  be  had  from 
the  Peter  Paul  Book  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

“L’lrlande  Libre”  for  January  contains  many  spirited  articles  by 
notable  writers.  An  address  to  Miss  Gonne  by  M.  Francois  Coppee 
— the  foremost  of  French  poets — is  justly  entitled  to  its  prominent 
position  as  an  assurance  of  French  sympathy  towards  Ireland.  “ Ire- 
land and  France,”  by  James  O’Kelly,  M.P.  ; “ Coercion  in  Irish 
Schools,”  by  Madam  Rowley ; a short  account  of  the  life  of  Robert 
Emmet,  by  E.  Ginessel  d’Arnaville ; an  able  article  on  the  vaunted 
superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  by  Patrick  MacManus,  which  draws 
attention  to  the  long  roll  of  England’s  iniquities  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ; and  a contribution  on  the  “ Pretentions  of  England,”  by 


Miss  Gonne,  make  this  issue  one  of  the  best  we  have  yet  seen  of 
“ rirlande  Libre.”  We  wish  it  a very  prosperous  year  in  ’98. 

Murray’s  Guide  to  Ireland  (New  Edition).— The  advertisement 
which  appears  on  our  cover  of  the  new  edition  of  this  standard  guide 
is  a recommendation  which  we  can  conscientiously  second,  the  work 
in  question  being  about  the  best  topographical  volume  that  could  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  many  visitors  which  the  summer  of  ’98  will  bring 
to  Ireland’s  shores.  Reference  to  encyclopaedias,  histories,  and 
works  of  antiquarian  research  alone  could  put  the  inquiring  tourist 
in  possession  of  the  copious  information  about  Ireland  contained  in 
this  volume.  The  old  edition  of  Murray,  excellent  in  its  way  and  a 
recognised  authority,  has  been  revised  line  by  line  by  Mr.  John  Cooke, 
M.A.,  whose  literary  abilities  have  long  ago  been  proved  by  several 
editions  of  standard  literary  works  for  Intermediate  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  who,  as  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians 
and  the  Dublin  Field  Club,  has  made  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
every  historic  or  picturesque  locality  in  Ireland.  His  work  in  con- 
nection with  this  book  has  been  a labour  of  love  and  enthusiasm. 
The  most  remote  parts  of  the  country  were  visited  by  him  during  the 
period  of  preparation,  and  except  the  progress  of  Ireland  exceeds 
our  most  ardent  hopes,  the  book  will  be  for  many  years  quite  up-to- 
date,  and  when  at  length  a next  edition  becomes  necessary’,  no  later 
editor,  except  through  enlarging  the  size  of  the  volume,  will  find  it 
possible  to  improve  on  the  historical  and  antiquarian  notes  here  con- 
tained. The  maps  are  excellent,  and  the  information  as  to  hotels, 
routes,  and  modes  of  conveyance,  will,  when  tested  by  e.xperience, 
prove  its  reliability. 

Donahue’s  Magazine  (Boston). — The  Christmas  number  of  this 
high-class  monthly  contained  an  excellent  portrait  of  Miss  Maud 
Gonne.  It  also  did  the  editor  and  secretary  of  this  paper  the  com- 
pliment of  publishing  their  photographs,  with  a very  kind  .Ind  en- 
couraging appreciation  of  their  literary  work.  For  this  we  sincerely 
thank  the  editor. 

The  Insurrection  of  ’98.  By  Father  P.  F.  Kavanagh.  The 
Centenary  edition  of  this  popular  work  reaches  us  just  as  we  go  to 
press.  It  is  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  and  contains  numerous 
illustrations — views  of  the  chief  scenes  connected  with  the  insurrec- 
tion, portraits  of  M’Cracken,  Fitzgerald,  Father  Currin,  Edward 
Roche,  Teeling,  Colclough,  and  others,  and  a portrait  of  the  author  as 
frontispiece.  We  regret  to  see  that  a serious  mistake  has  been  made 
by  the  publication  of  the  portrait  of  Tone’s  son  as  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone.  So  conscientious  a historian  as  Father  Kavanagh  will  forgive 
and  even  thank  us  for  pointing  out  this  error.  The  book  merits  a 
lengthy  notice,  which  we  cannot  at  present  give.  We  gladly  recom- 
mend it  to  our  numerous  American  subscribers,  who  can  obtain  it 
post  free  for  2s.  rod.  from  Messrs.  Guy  & Co.,  70,  Patrick  Street, 


Devenish.  Weaver,  Enniskillen ; Gill,  Dublin.  A beautifully- 
illustrated  little  volume  with  this  one  word  for  title  will  give  pleasure 
to  antiquarian  and  historical  students  who  are  interested  in  the  famous 
shrine  in  Lough  Erne.  It  is  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  written  by 
an  anonymous  author  of  evident  taste  and  culture.  It  is  published  at 
the  price  of  2s.,  which,  when  we  consider  the  numerous  illustrations 
and  exquisite  Celtic  letterings,  must  be  acknowledged  as  extremely 
moderate. 


Fainne  an  Lae. — The  publication  of  a penny  weekly  paper  con- 
taining news,  literary  articles,  and  poetry  in  the  Irish  language  marks 
an  era  in  the  progress  of  the  Gaelic  movement,  which  every  Gaelic 
lover  in  Ireland  and  out  of  Ireland  should  do  his  best  to  make  the 
decisive  era,  as  regards  the  saving  of  our  National  tongue.  Let  every 
schoolmaster,  clergy-man,  and  all  those  who  can  read  Gaelic,  make 
it  their  duty  to  see  that  in  every  village  and  townland  of  Ireland 
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there  will  be  one  evening  in  the  week  when  Fainne  an  Lae  will  be 
read  aloud  to  those  who  cannot  read  it  for  themselves.  The  paper 
will  then  become  in  a way  the  organiser  of  informal  and  unaffiliatcd 
Gaelic  Leagues.  Later  on  our  League  workers  will  find  the  work  of 
organisation  and  ;i^liation  all  the  easier  in  districts  where  this  herald 
of  the  good  cause  has  penetrated. 

’98  Readings. — James  Connolly,  67,  Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin, 
is  publishing  fortnightly  a series  of  id.  booklets  which  should  be  circu- 
lated by  every  ’98  club  in  the  country.  Three  ‘have  been  already 
issued.  Thy  bring  us  back  to  the  d.ays  of  the  United  men,  reprinting 
their  writings  and  speeches.  Wolfe  Tone’s  article  on  Grattan’s  Par- 
liament in  the  first  volume  is  most  powerful  reading. 


Notes  and  News. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 


THE  WEST  AWAKE. 

ÍN  addition  to  the  great  demonstration  at  Castlebar,  regarding 
which  we  publish  a special  article,  the  opening  month  of  the 
year  has  witnessed  three  meetings  of  importance  in  Con- 
I naught.  At  Tuam  Mr.  John  O’Leary  presided,  and  the 
speakers  were  Mr.  Simmons,  of  Dublin  ; Messrs.  Shine,  T.C. ; P.  G. 
Kelly,  K.  Egan,  and  John  M'Cabe.  At  Castlerea  a demonstration 
in  the  Market  Square  was  presided  over  by  John  Fitzgibbon,  and 
addressed  by  him  in  a forcible  speech.  A Convention  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  Connaught  was  held  at  Claremorris,  presided  over  by  John 
O’Leary,  and  attended  by  delegates  from  Westport,  Ballinrobe, 
Castlebar,  Ballyhaunis,  Athlone,  Galway,  Ballinasloe,  Tuam,  Kil- 
maine,  Clifden.  A Provincial  Council  for  Connaught  was  elected. 


P.  O’Doherty,  T.C. ; Mr.  John  Sweeny,  T.C.  ; Mr.  Henry  Diver, 
Mr.  Joseph  Diver,  etc.,  etc.  The  proceedings  of  the  evening  in- 
cluded an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  with  accompanying  address 
by  Miss  Alice  Milligan,  and  a programme  of  music  and  recitations. 

DUNDALK. 

Seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  hopeful  places  in  Ireland  for  the 
Centenary  meeting.  On  the  occasion  of  the  public  meetin'g  on  Mon- 
day, January  24th,  there  seemed  to  be  gathered  together  all  the  local 
prominent  men,  without  distinction  of  political  dilTcrence.  The 
priests  did  not  fear  to  take  their  place  on  the  platform,  and  two  of 
their  number  spoke  eloquently  and  decidedly. 

The  great  mass  of  people  surging  in  the  body  of  the  hall  and  crowd- 
ing the  gallery  showed  that  the  industrial  population  of  Dundalk  are 
determined  to  do  their  part  in  the  Centenary  year.  The  magnificent 
sum  of  over  ;^50  raised  on  the  spot,  not  merely  by  promises  on  a sub- 
scription list,  but  by  notes  and  gold  laid  there  and  then  on  the  table, 
for  a monument  to  the  local  martyrs,  Hoey  and  Marmion,  was  a proof 
that  Dundalk  is  under  no  danger  of  being  proud  of  its  modern  ])ro- 
rgess  at  the  expense  of  neglect  of  its  historic  memories.  The  siieakers 
from  Dublin  and  Belfast  were  met  at  the  station  by  the  town  bands 
and  a torchlight  procession.  The  music  was  as  good  as  we  have  heard 
anywhere,  and  much  better  than  what  is  heard  in  many  jilaces  from 
such  bands.  There  are  three  in  the  town,  called  respectively  after 
Grattan,  Emmet,  and  O’Mahony.  Our  chairman  was  Mr.  John  Con- 
nick,  chairman  of  the  Harbour  Board,  and  the  speakers  Messrs.  Henrv 
O’Connel,  T.C. ; T.  Roe,  J.P. ; T.  Hughes,  chairman  P.L.G.  ; John 
Hamill,  T.C.  ; Rev.  S.  Woods,  C.C. ; Rev.  F.  M'Neece,  C.C.  ; Mr. 
James  M'Court,  Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Lavelle,  Dublin ; Miss  Milligan, 
Belfast ; and  the  meeting  concluded  with  the  singing  of  “ Who  fears 
to  speak  of  ’98?”  solo,  Mr.  Parkes;  chorus— everybody.  Mr.  M‘A1- 
lister.  Young  Ireland  Society,  acted  as  secretary.  Mr.  James  John- 
ston, C.T.C.,  was  unavoidabl  absent  through  illness.  Mr.  Marmion, 
apologising  for  absence,  enclosed,  enclosed  towards  the  monument 
fund. 


LETTERKENNY,  CO.  DONEGAL. 

Nowhere  in  Ireland  as  yet  have  the  clergy  shown  such  an  earnest- 
ness in  connection  with  the  ^entenary  as  at  the  celebration  here  on 
January  afilh.  The  chairman  of  the  evening  was  Rev.  D.  Stephens, 
C.C.,  who  has  experienced  imprisonment  both  in  the  mild  though 
unpleasant  form  meted  out  to  first-class  misdemeanants  and  also  as 
an  “ordinary  criminal”  with  the  usual  amount  of  hard  labour.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech,  which  breathed  a spirit  of  earnest  patriotism, 
he  described  the  sea-fight  against  the  Hoche  on  Lough  Swilly,  and 
spoke  of  the  duty  of  Irishmen  in  regard  to  honouring  the  men  of  ’98. 

Father  Cannon,  of  Glenswilly,  who  has  recently  returned  from  an 
Ainerican  tour,  said  Ireland  had  enshrined  the  memory  of  all  her 
heroes  and  martyrs ; but  none  would  have  higher  honour  than  those 
who  rose  in  dark  and  evil  days  to  right  their  native  land.  In  t at 
remembrance  there  was  no  recognition  of  creed  or  class.  Ireland  holds 
as  close  to  her  heart  the  memory  of  the  sturdy  Protestants  and  Pres- 
byterian patriots,  the  Henry  Joy  M'Crackens  and  Henry  Munros  and 
William  Orrs,  as  she  does  the  Michael  Dwyers  and  Father  Murphys 
and  Father  Clinches.  Speaking  of  the  future  of  Ireland,  he  said  in 
conclusion,  “ Ireland  has  too  many  saints  up  beside  God’s  mighty 
throne,  and  too  many  of  her  martyrs  have  shed  their  life-blood,  that 
we  should  despair  of  her  redemption.” 

Amongst  the  other  speakers  were  — Mr.  H.  Gallagher, 
sec.;  Mr.  John  Sweeny,  T.C. ; Mr.  Edward  M'Fadden,  solicitor. 
Amongst  others  present  were — Rev.  W.  Sheridan,  Adm.,  Letter- 
kenny ; Rev.  H.  Gallagher,  President  St.  Eunan’s  Seminary ; J.  P. 
Craig,  Professor  of  Gaelic,  St.  Eunan’s ; Rev.  James  M'Shane,  Pro- 
fessor Rev.  J.  Kennedy,  C.C.,  Churchill ; Rev.  C.  M’Menamin,  C.C  , 
Rathmullan ; Rev.  D.  M’Gettigan,  C.C.,  Newtoncunningham  ; Rev. 
Jas.  O’Donnell,  C.C.,  Convoy;  B.  and  E.  M’Fadden,  solicitors;  Mr. 


DERRY  CITY 

The  meeting  here  on  the  following  evening  was,  as  far  as  numbers 
go,  and  as  far  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  great  crowd  in  St.  Columb’s 
Hall,  as  muck  a success  as  Dundalk.  Several  hundred  Irishwomen 
thronged  the  gallery,  and  listened  with  the  keenest  interest  to  the 
speeches.  The  women  of  Derry  have  always  been  praised  for  their 
ardent  patriotism.  We  feel  confident  they  will  never  be  less  deserv- 
ing. 

Mr.  W.  O’Doherty,  T.C.,  took  the  chair  as  president  of  the  H. 
J.  M’Cracken  Club,  which  organised  the  meeting.  'I'he  local 
sjieakers  included  Mr.  i hihp  O’Hagan,  solicitor;  Mr.  John  M‘Mon- 
agle,  T.C.,  Wolfe  Tone  Branch,  and  Mr.  James  M'Gowan.  The 
orator  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Frank  Hugh  O’Donnell,  who  was  :e- 
ceived  with  immense  enthusiasm.  He  understood  how  to  appeal  to 
his  audience,  as  an  Inishowen  man  by  right  should  know  how  to  ap- 
peal to  Derry.  Miss  Alice  Milligan  was  the  next  speaker.  Mr. 
Simons,  secretary  of  the  Dublin  Trades  Council,  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  workers  in  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  who  are,  he  says, 
heart  and  soul  with  the  celebration.  Mr.  O’Donnell  thanked  the 
chairman,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  James  M‘Manus,  of  Mount- 
charles.  The  local  speakers  urged  the  extension  of  the  ’98  organisa- 
tion in  Derrv  and  surrounding  district,  there  being  in  the  city  only 
three  clubs  at  present,  callea  respectively  after  Wolfe  Tone  (who  was 
in  Derry  a prisoner,  November  3rd,  1798)  H.  J.  M‘Cracken,  and  the 
Brothers  Sheares. 


ARMAGH— LORD  EDWARD  ’98  CLUB. 

On  Friday,  January  28th,  Mr.  Frank  Hugh  O’Donnell  delivered  a 
lecture  entitled,  “From  the  Boyne  to  Vinegar  Hill.”  Mr.  W.  J. 
iPKernan,  president  of  the  club,  took  the  chair,  and  the  vote  of 
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thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  spoken  to  by  Mr.  James  M'Laughlin,  T.C., 
and  Mr.  John  M'Glone.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  Mr.  O’Donnell 
declared  that  the  Centenary  platform  was  open  to  all,  and  should  be 
availed  of  as  a basis  of  union  amongst  all  Irishmen. 


NEW  BRANCH  IN  LONDON. 

We  were  present  in  London  at  the  inauguration  of  a new  ’98  club, 
at  Saffron  Hill,  Holborn,  which  promises  to  be  a vigorous  centre  of 
Irish  National  life.  Dr.  Mark  Ryan  presided,  and  the  speakers  were 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeates,  Mr.  G.  Moore  Bell,  Dr.  Mark  Mulloy,  and  the 
members  of  the  club.  The  speech  of  the  day  was  made  by  Rev. 
Father  Bannan,  whose  patriotic  utterances  aroused  wild  enthusiasm. 
The  club  has  the  support  of  an  excellent  band  (the  Shannon),  and  has 
had  since  its  inaugural  meeting  a lecture  on  Robert  Emmet  by  Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy. 


“ BATTALIONS  AND  BAYONETS.” 

Lord  Castletown’s  lecture  on  “ Grattan  ” at  the  Society  of  Arts’ 
Rooms,  Adelphi,  was  the  event  of  last  week  in  London ; but  though 
the  lecture  was  extremely  interesting,  it  was  not  more  so  than  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed,  and  which  was  taken  part  in  by  Mrs.  Sophie 
Bryant,  Mr.  J.  F.  Taylor,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeates,  and  the  chairman,  Mr. 
R.  Barry  O’Brien.  Lord  Castletown,  in  his  address,  ascribed  Grat- 
tan’s successes  to  his  marvellous  personal  qualities  and  to  his  oratory, 
whilst  Messrs.  Taylor  and  O’Brien  claimed  that  it  was  not  Grattan, 
but  the  “ battalions  and  bayonets  ” which  were  behind  him,  that  in- 
duced England  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  declaration  of  rights. 
Whilst  the  other  speakers  avoided  the  subject,  to  Mrs.  Bryant  is  due 
the  credit  of  reminding  the  meeting  that  this  year  was  the  Centenary 
of  ’98.  Loud  applause  was  evoked  when  Lord  Castletown,  in  reply- 
ing to  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  were  Grattan  alive  to-day  he 
would  be  on  the  same  side  that  he  (Lord  Castletown)  was  on.  He 
would  be  an  Irish  Nationalist. 


The  ’98  Executive  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  of  which  Mr.  W. 
B.  Yeates  is  president,  has  issued  the  following  manifesto: — “As  it 
has  been  publicly  announced  that  the  meeting  to  take  place  in  St. 
James’s  Hall,  London,  on  February  i6th,  to  celebrate  the  Centenary 
of  1798,  has  been  organised  by  all  Irish  Nationalists,  irrespective  of 
party,  we  feel  constrained  to  state  that  this  demonstration  has  been 
organised  solely  by  the  National  League  of  Great  Britain,  of  which 
Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.,  is  president..  The  ’98  Executive  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  the  first  body  formed  in  Great  Britain  to 
make  arrangements  for  celebrating  the  Centenary  of  1798,  was 
founded  so  as  to  embrace  all  Irish  Nationalists,  irrespective  of  party, 
and  to  avoid  any  party  display  in  connection  with  events  which  revive 


the  recollection  of  English  misdeeds  and  Irish  self-sacrifice.  While 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  National  League  has  so  far  liberated 
itself  from  the  English  alliance  as  to  follow  our  initiative  in  honour- 
ing the  Irishmen  who  withstood  England  to  the  face  a hundred  years 
ago,  and  perished  on  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold  in  defence  of  Irish 
liberty,  we  regret  that  any  movement  designed  to  recall  that  memory 
of  the  dead  who  died  for  Ireland  should  partake  of  a party  character. 
As  our  organisation  had  been  already  in  existence,  and  was  open  to 
all  Irish  Nationalists  irrespective  of  party,  and  was  itself  free  from 
any  party  complexion,  we  regret  that  the  managers  of  the  National 
League  of  Great  Britain  did  not  allow  the  members  of  their  asso- 
ciation to  act  as  individual  Irish  Nationalists  and  not  as  party  units 
upon  an  occasion  well  calculated  to  knit  all  Irishmen  together  in 
bonds  of  unity  and  nationhood. — (Signed),  W.  B.  Yeates  president ; 
Mark  Ryan,  treasurer;  G.  Lavelle,  secretary.” 


ENGLAND  VIRTUALLY  AT  WAR. 

Just  as  on  the  morning  of  a battle  the  opposing  armies  manoeuvre 
for  positions,  so  the  hostile  nations  to-day  are  busy  taking  up  the 
points  they  intend  to  utilise.  The  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Rus- 
sians, French,  and  Germans  is  evidently  to  conduct  their  operations 
in  the  manner  which  will  leave  least  opportunity  to  England  to  ein- 
ploy  her  overwhelming  superiority  in  naval  force.  On  the  Niger,  on 
the  Nile,  in  Morocco,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  Afghan  Border,  in 
China,  steadily  the  enemies  whom  England’s  greed  have  united 
against  her  are  moving  forward  their  native  allies,  and  organising  their 
military  strength.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  Moham- 
medan world  forms  the  advance  of  the  Russo-German-French  combi- 
nation. England  has  been  beaten  on  the  Afghan  Border.  An  Eng- 
lish Raid  has  just  been  crushed  in  Morocco  by  the  Moorish  troops. 
China  is  visibly  inclining  to  the  Russian  side.  The  Abyssinians  are 
gathering  to  the  call  of  France  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  even  the  Sul- 
tan is  concluding  a plan  of  co-operation  with  the  Christian  Menelik. 

The  outlook  ior  England  is  black  as  black  can  be.  The  breakdown 
in  Afridiland  is  a colossal  dis.aster.  The  Indian  army  was  the  one 
sound  part  of  the  English  military  system,  the  boast  of  Marshals 
Wolseley  and  Roberts,  and  that  has  gone  to  pieces.  Practically  Rus- 
sia stands  in  arms  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas. — F.  H.  O’Donnell 
in  “ United  Ireland.” 


We  would  ask  authors  and  publishers  tO'  favour  us  with 
copies  of  new  works  on  Irish  history,  literature,  lan- 
guage and  national  biography  for  review  in  this  paper, 
which  circulates  widely  among  the  Gaelic  and  literary 
societies. 
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ROBERT  EMMET. 


To  Sheila  Ni  ’Qara. 

(IRELAND.) 

Out  of  the  wind  and  out  of  the  rain, 

Sheila,  come  to  my  arms  again ; 

Close  though  your  grave-clothes  wrap  you  round. 

Come  from  your  quiet  underground. 

Near  your  head  though  the  rose-root  grows. 

Out  in  the  free  air  lifts  the  rose. 

Sweet  with  sweetness  that’s  half  a pain — 

Sheila,  come  to  me  once  again. 

The  little  green  leaf  that’s  one  in  three 
Will  greener  grow  when  you  come  to  me. 

The  strong  hill-fern  of  your  foot  will  be  fain — 

Sheila,  come  to  me  once  again. 

My  door  is  open  towards  the  night. 

My  hearth  is  waiting  and  warm  and  bright : 

Your  children  wait,  of  your  coming  fain — 

Sheila,  come  to  my  heart  again  ! 

Nora  Hopper. 


“ The  Harp  that  Once 1” 

A S'l'ORY  OF  CONNAUGHT  AFTER  HUMBERT. 

ER  Ladyship  the  Dowager  said  they  were  loyal 
and  gallant  gentlemen,  who  had  served  their 
King,  and  that  they  must  be  entertained  in 
noble  fashion  and  have  of  the  best  that  the 
kitchen  and  cellar  could  afford.  Her  pretty 
grand-daughter  Mabel,  when  she  heard  this  news  from  Mrs. 
Kelly,  her  old  nurse,  stamped  her  foot  and  said  she  would 
not  sit  to  dinner  with  a party  of  butchers.  So  she  called  the 
officers  of  a company  of  Hussars  that  had  come  to  the  Castle 
gate,  and,  asking  leave  to  water  their  horses,  had  been  bid 
to  stay  and  dine — the  men  in  the  courtyard,  the  officers 
with  her  Dowager  Ladyship  and  Mabel. 

“ What  do  you  s^.  Farmer,”  said  the  captain  to  a lieu- 
tenant next  in  command  when  the  invitation  was  conveyed 
to  him.  “Our  duty  is  urgent  in  the  town.  There  is  no  time  to 
be  lost.  And  yet — and  yet — ^we  must  dine  somewhere.  The 
men  and  horses  must  feed  somewhere — as  well  in  the  Castle 
here  as  in  some  wretched  village  hostelry,  where  the  people 
will  look  as  if  they  would  like  to  poison  us?” 

“ We  will  lose  no  time  by  going  up  to  the  Castle,  no  more 
than  the  time  occupied  in  riding  up  the  avenue,”  said  Lieu- 
tenant Farmer,  who  read  from  his  captain’s  face  that  he 
desired  to  stay.  Her  Ladyship’s  invitation  was  accepted. 
Therefore,  the  troopers  had  dismounted  in  the  courtyard, 
attended  to  their  horses  and  then  to  their  own  requirements. 
The  captain  and  two  lieutenants  clinked  their  spurs  in  the 
drawing-room,  talking  courteously  to  the  Dowager,  but  keep- 
ing all  the  time  their  eyes  on  the  door,  for  rumour  had  noised 
abroad  that  her  Ladyship’s  grand-daughter  was  the  belle  of 
the  county. 

The  said  belle  meantime,  as  you  have  heard,  stamped  her 
pretty  foot  and  vowed  she  would  not  dine  with  them. 

“ Oh,  Miss  Mabel,”  said  Mrs.  Kelly,  bursting  into  tears, 

“ Oh,  darling,  dear ; is  it  down  to  the  village  beyant  the  red- 
coaled  scoundrels  are  goin’  ?” 

Mabel  nodded.  Mrs.  Kelly  threw  up  her  arms  and 
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screamed.  “ He’s  lost  then  for  certain ! He’s  lost,  Alan- 
nah!” 

“ Who  is  lost,  Nursey'dear?”  And  the  young  girl  put  her 
arms  round  the  sobbing  woman’s  neck.  Softly  the  latter 
whispered,  “ Denis ! Aly  one  boy.  Him  that  was  your 
little  foster  brother,  but  me  own  child.” 

“ But  Denis  is  in  America,”  said  Mabel  in  bewilderment. 

“ He  came  back,  dear ; he  came  back — he’s  in  the  village 
now.” 

“ But,  then,  Nursey,  you  should  be  glad.” 

“ Glad ! Oh,  Alannah,  can’t  ye  see  what  I’m  mailin’.  He 
came  back  with  the  French'^ 

“ With  the  French,”  said  Mabel.  “ Oh,  I see,  I see.  He 
has  been  lighting  all  these  weeks.  That’s  why  you’ve  been 
so  down  looking  and  me  not  to  know!  Nursey,  you  might 
have  told  me!” 

“ And  now,”  said  the  poor  woman,  “ the  soldiers  are  going 
down  to  make  a search.  There  will  be  some  that  know 
him,  for  he  was  seen  in  Killala  the  very  day  he  landed.  His 
name’s  on  a list,  and  there’s  those  that  will  swear  to  him. 
Oh,  my  fine  boy,  my  one  boy,  that  he  should  be  lost  from 
me  1” 

“ Send  him  word,”  whispered  Mabel.  “ Go  yourself, 
Nursey.” 

“ There  is  no  time.  I'he  captain  has  given  the  men  word 
to  be  ready  and  mounted  on  the  stroke  of  eight.  The  cook 
has  the  dinner  ordered  for  seven  on  the  stroke.  There’s  but 
an  hour,  and  it’s  two  hours’  walkin’  for  my  slow  feet.  There’s 
no  other  I can  trust.”  • 

“ I would  go — I could  ride — but  there’s  no  one  to  saddle 
my  horse.  The  courtyard  is  full  of  troopers  or  I would  do 
it  myself.”  Mabel  puckered  her  brows. 

“ Aly  own  bird,  as  if  I would  let  you ! Oh,  not  even  to  save 
his  life.” 

“ Then,  Nursey,’’  she  said,  almost  laughing,  “ see  if  I don’t 
keep  them  from  starting  at  the  stroke  of  eight.  Get  ready 
and  slip  off.  Walk  as  fast  as  your  poor  dear  old  feet  can 
carry  you.  Trust  to  God  and  trust  to  me.” 

So  after  all  her  Ladyship’s  lovely  grand-daughter  did  dine 
with  the  “party  of  butchers”  and  made  herself  particularly 
agreeable  to  one  and  all  of  them,  but  perhaps  most  particu- 
larly to  the  captain.  Let  me  explain  that  the  reason  why 
Alabel  had  not  been  inclined  to  honour  them  with  her  pre- 
sence was  that  her  heart  had  gone  with  the  people  in  the 
great  struggle  that  was  now  dying  down  in  her  native  Con- 
naught. She  had  been  frightened,  it  is  true,  when  she  heard 
the  French  were  coming  and  the  British  fl}dng  before  them, 
but  frightened  and  all  as  she  was  she  wanted  them  to  win. 
By  her  mother’s  side  she  came  of  an  old  Gaelic  noble  house 
that  had  fought  for  Ireland  at  Athlone  and  Limerick  and 
Aughrim.  There  was  rebel  blood  in  her  veins,  and  it  had 
been  warmed  to  flame  in  this  year  ’98  by  the  stories  she  heard 


of  the  people’s  sufferings.  Her  old  nurse  had  poured  such 
tales  into  sympathetic  ears.  Then  once  in  Dublin  she  had 
seen  Lord  Edward  and  his  lovely  little  French  wife.  She 
treasured  the  memory  and  wept  hot  tears  when  she  heard  of 
his  death  and  poor  Pamela’s  soitows. 

It  was  with  a feeling  of  ill-conceived  antipathy  that  she 
first  greeted  the  captain.  He  was  quite  a distinguished  per- 
son— had  done  ffood  service  against  the  rebels.  Mabel 
knew  what  that  meant ; knew,  too,  what  errand  he  was  bound 
on  that  very  night,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  foil  him  by  a 
woman’s  wit. 

Ere  they  passed  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  dinner,  she 
smiled  very  archly  and  asked  if  he  cared  for  music.  “ ’Tis 
but  poor  entertainment  we  can  offer  to  a gentleman  who  has 
been  in  London  and  heard  all  the  opera  singers ; but  if  you 
are  not  too  hurried  I would  be  pleased  to  have  your  judg- 
ment on  some  of  our  old  Connaught  airs.” 

What  could  mortal  man  say  in  answer  to  this?  What 
especially  could  a man  say  who  had  but  his  soldier’s  pay  to 
live  on,  and  who  knew  that  the  lovely  girl  who  thus  gra- 
ciously addressed  him  was  heiress,  in  default  of  a male  heir, 
to  broad  lands  in  Connaught,  to  a Castle,  to  family  portraits, 
— heirlooms,  silver,  jewels — jewels  that  were  now  flashing  on 
a round,  white  neck  and  snowy  arms.  Could  he  deny  himself 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  those  white  arms  stray  along  the  harp 
strings,  those  lovely  lips  chanting  exquisite  music?  Cap- 
tain Warren  was  but  mortal  man,  and  in  spite  of  his  thirst 
for  military  glory,  could  deny  himself  none  of  tkese  things. 
Dinner  concluded  promptly  before  eight.  “ We  have  some 
minutes  to  spare,  your  Ladyship,”  said  he  to  the  Dowager, 
“ quite  ten  minutes,  I see,  and  since  your  charming  grand- 
daughter has  deigned  to  promise  us  some  music,  I will  just 
send  orders  to  the  men,  and  for  ten  minutes  we  can  indulge 
ourselves.”  He  said  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  lieutenant,  to 
whom  he  would  not  for  the  world  have  shown  himself  a lax 
disciplinarian;  but  when  he  talked  of  ten  minutes  he  had 
not  reckoned  on  the  time  a harp  takes  in  tuning.  Mabel 
seemed  a long  time  about  it,  and  he  dared  not  look  at  his 
watch.  Perhaps  he  was  delaying  her,  for  he  kept  quite  close 
to  the  instrument,  feigning  great  curiosity  to  see  how  it  was 

done,  and  Alabel  gi'aciously  chatted  a good  deal  to  him  dur- 
ing the  process.  At  last  she  swept  her  fingers  over  the 
chords,  pronounced  all  ready,  threw  back  her  head,  showing 
a lovely  profile  and  dazzling  white  neck,  with  bewildering 
brown  curls  dancing  around  her  ears  and  forehead.  The 
white  arms  swept  from  the  strings  a weird,  sweet  melody. 
The  lieutenant  stood  spellbound.  The  captain  was  en- 
chanted. He  had  lost  all  thought  of  fleeting  time  before  six 
bars  had  been  played,  then  suddenly  Cr — r — r — ack  went 
something. 

The  captain  jumped  as  he  never  did  when  bullets  whizzed 
past  him. 

“ A string  gone ! How  provoking !”  said  Mabel.  And 
yet  she  smiled.  There  was  a roguish  dimple  in  either  rosy 
cheek.  She  had  screwed  that  string  so  tight.  “You  are 
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not  in  such  a hum’,  Captain  Warren,  You  must  let  me 
mend  it.” 

'I  he  fixing  of  a string  was  a more  tedious  process  even 
than  the  tuning.  The  captain  had  vowed  a little  while  be- 
fore that  he  thought  the  harp  the  most  delightful  instniment 
in  creation.  He  did  not  think  so  now.  It  was  nearly  ten 
minutes  before  Mabel  had  all  ready,  and  then  “ The  Coolin’’ 
was  only  beginning.  It  seemed  that  it  would  never  end. 
Mabel  played  and  played  and  played,  and  all  the  time  she 
smiled  to  herself  triumphantly.  The  captain  threw  discre- 
tion to  the  winds  and  tried  to  enjoy  himself.  All  the  time 
he  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  it  was  not  a very  wise  thing 
to  ride  within  a few  miles  of  a place  which  you  wanted  to 
make  a sudden  raid  on  and  stop  at  that  distance,  leaving 
time  for  the  news  of  your  coming  to  be  there  before  you. 

At  last  the  strains  died  away.  Mabel  rose;  the  captain 
too.  Rapturously  he  thanked  her.  The  strains  of  that  en- 
chanting melody  would  haunt  his  ears  till  death.  He  had 
to  tear  himself  away.  Duty  must  be  done.. 

Mabel  courtesied ; did  not  give  him  her  hand,  as  he  had 
presumed  to  hope  she  would.  There  was  mockery  in  her 
smile.  Bowing  low  to  her  and  kissing  the  Dowager’s  hand 
he  passed  from  the  room. 

“ I’ll  be  hanged,  said  one  of  the  officers  to  the  other,  “ if 
that  little  lady  was  not  tricking  the  captain.  There  was  mis- 
chief in  her  eye.  If  she  were  not  the  grand-daughter  of  her 
very  loyal  Ladyship  I would  say  she  had  delayed  us  on 
pur|X)se.  It  will  be  a bad  thing  if  any  of  those  fellows  get 
off.” 

The  troop  rode  into  the  night.  They  rode  quickly.  Half- 
way to  the  turn  a woman  stood  into  the  ditch  to  let  them 
pass.  The  captain  called  halt.  No  loyally  disposed  person 
should  be  out  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  He  shouted  at  her 
to  come  down  to  his  side;  then,  bending  from  his  horse, 
peered  into  her  face.  “ Who  are  you  ? What’s  yo«r  busi- 
ness ?” 

“ 1 am  from  the  Castle,  sir.  Your  men  saw  me  in  the  hall 
this  evening  when  they  arrived.” 

A trooper  here  was  called  fonvard  and  verified  her  state- 
ment. 

“ Name!”  said  the  captain  curtly,  “and  your  business.” 

“ Business  for  Miss  Mabel,  sir  1 I am  her  Ladyship’s 
^urse,  Nancy  Kelly.” 

“ H'm,”  .said  the  captain.  “ Ride  on,  men.”  And  to  the 
lieutenant  he  added,  “ I fear  the  pass  is  sold.” 

In  the  village  that  night  they  found  not  one  of  the  rebels 
whose  hiding  places  informers  had  told  them  of.  None  of 
the  arms  they  expected.  No  documents.  Nothing!  Nancy 
Kelly  knew  wh}'.  So  did  Mabel. 

***** 

Whilst  the  Hussars  raged  through  the  village,  up  in  the 
Castle  Nursey  sat  with  her  arm  around  her  darling  young 
lady.  “ I saw  my  Denis,”  she  said.  “ He  is  gone  in  safety. 
Please  God,  he  will  get  to  Galway,  then  out  to  America. 
How  did  you  w'ork  it,  my  dove?” 

Mabel  laughed.  “ I tuned  my  harp ; I tuned  it  very 
slowly.  I broke  a string;  I strung  a new  one.  Then  I 
played  “ The  Coolin.”  I played  it  over  and  over  again.  He 
can  never  forget  it,  w’hile  he  lives — that  horrid  captain ; 
and  oh,  Nursey,  he  will  never  forget  me  either.  I was  never 
so  sweet  to  anyone  in  my  life.”  Rising,  she  sun’eyed  herself 
in  the  mirror. 

“ I think  I looked  well  to-night,  and  that  what  with  my 
dimples  and  my  diamonds  I made  an  impression.  I actu- 
ally played  the  coquette.  It  was  very,  very  naughty;  but, 
then,  Nursey,  dear,  it  w'as  to  save  your  Denis !” 

Alice  L.  Milligan. 


Kitty  of  the  North. 

When  flnx  is  in  flower 

And  there’s  bloom  on  the  may, 

Through  sunshine  and  shower 
For  the  length  of  a day 
Young  Kitty  keeps  singing  and  singing  away. 

I sit  in  the  gloom 

Looking  out  at  the  door, 

With  the  clank  of  the  loom 
In  my  ears  evermore, 

But  the  twist  of  her  song  I can  hear  as  before. 

When  the  red’s  in  the  sky 
And  the  dew’s  on  the  briar, 

I see  her  go  by 
With  her  cows  from  the  byre, 

And  to  hear  her  sweet  singing  is  all  my  desire. 

When  the  haw’s  on  the  hedge 
.And  the  bird’s  on  the  bush, 

And  the  wind’s  in  the  sedge 

And  there’s  plumes  on  the  rush, 

Then  Kitty  comes  singing  as  wild  as  a thrush. 

Though  the  cottage  is  dark 
And  small  it  would  be 
As  a cage  for  a lark — 

Yet  sure  she  can  see 

That  she’s  singing  and  singing  the  heart  out  o’  me. 

Thomas  E.  Mayne. 


3from  the  Celtic  past. 

VIL— THE  PURSUIT  OF  DIARMID  AND  GRAINNE. 
(Continued). 

HEN  Diar.mid  and  my  Princess,  still  intent  only 
upon  finding  a resting-place  secure  from  the 
vengeance  of  Fionn,  came  in  their  journeying 
to  the  Forest  of  Dooras,  in  the  territory  of  Hy- 
Fiachra,  and  here  the  knight  determined  to 
make  an  abode  for  his  dear  lady,  safe  in  the  heart  of  the 
leafy  shade,  quiet  and  remote. 

“ Shall  we  venture  into  this  thick,  dark  wood,  dear  love  ?” 
said  Grainne  when  they  had  reached  its  verge,  tired  out  with 
the  travel  of  many  days.  “ I am  very  weary,  and  would  rest ; 
yet  what  if  Fionn  should  lurk  beyond  there  and  his  tracking 
men  ?” 

“ Nay,  sweet  one,”  laughed  Diarmid,  “ drive  that  fear 
away  from  thy  heart.  Fionn  would  not  dare  to  follow  us  to 
the  tree  of  Sharvan  the  Surly.” 

“ Tell  me  of  him,”  .she  l)e.sought.  “ Is  he  another  danger 
thou  hast  yet  to  face  ?” 

“ A danger  truly  if  I meddle  with  the  quicken-tree  he 
guards  for  the  Dedannans — his  fairy  kinsfolk.  Otherwise 
we  may  dwell  in  peace  anear  him.  The  tree  grew  up  in 
Dooras  from  a berry  of  their  sacred  food  brought  from  faii’y- 
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land  and  dropped  unheeded  when  the  Dedannans  passed 
through  on  their  way  to  Loch  Lein  for  a game  of  hurley  with 
the  Fiana.  And  hence  it  came  that,  hearing  afterwards  of 
tlie  growth  of  this  magic  tree,  the  fairy  people  sent  Sharvan 
the  Surly  to  guard  it,  so  that  none  might  eat  the  berries  save 
such  as  were  of  their  own  race.  For  those  little  red-clusters 
thou  may’st  see  glowing  like  a robin’s  breast  among  the  green 
leaves,  O Grainne,  possess  the  power  to  change  an  old  man 
of  a hundred  years,  frail  and  toothless,  into  one  of  thirty, 
straight  and  agile  and  beautiful  in  form  and  feature,  if  he 
should  but  eat  three  of  their  number.  And  to  the  tongue 
their  flavour  is  sweet  as  of  honey ; one  who  hath  tasted  them 
shall  feel  his  spirit  grow  cheerful  as  if  his  lips  had  dipped 
into  the  luscious  richness  of  old  mead,  and  pain  and  conflict 
had  no  longer  power  to  trouble  him.  Therefore,  thou  see’st, 
my  fair  one,  that  many  would  dare  danger  for  sake  of  pluck- 
ing three  berries  of  this  wonderful  tree,  but  Shaivan  sleeps 
not  night  nor  day;  fire  cannot  burn  him  nor  water  drown, 
nor  can  any  weapon  known  of  man  make  the  least  little 
wound  in  his  body  save  his  own  great  club,  which  is  tied  to 
an  iron  girdle  round  his  waist.  Three  blows  of  it  in  a strong 
hand  will  leave  him  silent  for  evermore — yet  what  man  in 
Eirinn  would  willingly  seek  battle  with  such  as  he  ?” 

'•  Go  not  near  him,  O Diarmid,”  said  Grainne  tearfully, 

“ save  in  peace.  Thou  hast  had  knowledge  of  war  and  un- 
equal combat;  now  let  us  have  a little  quiet  home  to  our- 
selves under  these  shadowy  boughs.”  And  Diarmid  consent- 
ing, kissed  the  bright,  clear  drops  from  her  lovely  eyes  ere  he 
went  to  hold  parley  with  the  giant-guardian  of  Dooras. 

When  Sharvan  saw  the  warrior  come  stepping  boldly  down 
the  green  pathways  of  the  forest  he  rose  up  from  his  seat -at 
foot  of  the  quicken  tree,  showing  his  enormous  proportions 
and  the  direful  ugliness  of  his  dusky  face.  He  was  of  the 
wicked  race  of  Cain  ; his  features  were  thick  and  sullen,  and 
in  the  middle  of  his  black  forehead  gleamed  one  broad,  red, 
fiery  eye.  To  him  Diarmid  spoke  bravely,  seeking  leave  to 
dwell  in  the  forest  and  hunt  its  wild  animals  for  food.  Where- 
upon the  giant,  in  brief  and  surly  speech,  told  him  he  might 
hunt  or  dwell  where  he  would  so  long  as  he  sought  not  to  lay 
hands  upon  the  sacred  quicken  berries. 

Without  delay  Diarmid  built  for  himself  and  Grainne  a 
hunting-booth  near  a spring  in  the  heart  of  the  Forest  of 
Dooras,  and  round  about  it,  in  a clear  space,  he  raised  a 
fence  of  strong  stakes  interwoven  with  tough  withes,  through 
which  the  only  passage  was  one  well-baned  door.  Here 
they  abode  in  love  and  peacefulness,  drinking  the  water  of 
the  well  and  eating  the  food  that  each  day  Diarmid  brought 
down  in  the  chase. 

But  Fionn  MacCurahaill  had  not  forgotten  his  cause  of 
anger  against  Diarmid,  and  night  after  night  he  brooded 
during  his  sleepless  hours  over  the  injury  that  had  been  done 
him  Ivy  my  Princess  and  her  husband.  Many  were  the  plans 


he  wove  in  the  dark  silences  as  to  how  the  death  of  Diarmid 
should  be  encompassed,  yet  when  morning  dawned,  with  its 
flame  of  trailing  glory  in  the  east,  the  memor)'  of  O’Duibhne’s 
world-famed  prowess  came  back  to  him,  and  he  knew  that 
by  no  ordinary  means  could  this  man’s  downfall  be  assured. 

In  this  wise  he  kept  his  hatred  active  as  the  fire  of  fever, 
and  the  passion  of  his  bitter  mood  was  at  its  height  when 
one  day  there  arrived  at  the  palace  on  the  Hill  of  Allen  a 
strange  company  of  fifty  horsemen  led  by  two  warriors  taller 
and  nobler  and  more  radiantly  clad  than  the  others.  They 
bowed  low  in  greeting  to  Fionn,  relating  to  him  in  courteous 
tones  the  reason  of  their  coming. 

“ We  are  thine  enemies  of  the  Clan  MacMorna,  chieftain, 
Angus,  the  son  of  Art,  and  Aed,  the  son  of  Andala  Mac- 
Morna. Thou  did’st  outlaw  us  because  our  fathers  fought 
against  and  slew  thy  father  Cumhaill  at  the  battle  of  Knocka, 
though  they  afterwards  atoned  for  that  crime  with  their  lives 
at  thine  own  hands.  It  is  not  meet  that  we  should  suffer 
longer  for  sake  of  this  ancient  feud,  seeing  that  we  are  blame- 
less, for  we  had  not  opened  our  eyes  upon  the  earth  at  the 
time  this  harm  did  happen  thee.  Therefore,  we  beg  thee 
now  to  make  peace  with  us  and  grant  us  our  fatlmds  places 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Fiana.” 

“ Even  that  shall  I promise  ye,”  said  Fionn  tardily,  “ pro- 
vided ye  pay  eric  to  me  for  the  death  of  my  father.” 

“ What  may  that  eric  be  ?”  they  questioned  humbly,  “ for 
we  have  neither  gold  nor  rich  garments  nor  cattle  to  offer.” 

“ It  is  only  one  of  two  things,  O sons  of  Moma — namely, 
the  full  of  my  hand  of  quicken-tree  berries  or  else  the  head 
of  a warrior  whom  I hate.” 

Then  ere  they  could  reply,  Oisin  the  Bard  raised  his  silver 
\ oice  for  their  hearkening,  and  said,  “ Take  this  counsel 
from  me,  O sons  of  Morna,  for  well  I know  the  thoughts  tha# 
darken  the  soul  of  Fionn,  and  would  warn  ye  against  your 
own  undoing.  The  head  my  father  seeks  is  that  of  Diarmid 
O’Duibhne,  than  whom  no  braver  warrior  abides  in  the  land 
of  Eirinn,  and  little  chance  would  ye  have  of  overthrowing 
him  in  combat.  As  for  the  berries,  O youths,  they  are  those 
of  the  quicken-tree  of  Dooras,  which  is  guarded  by  a giant, 
whom  even  the  Fiana  hold  in  dread,  and  the  Danaan  people 
shall  cast  their  spells  upon  whosoever  seeks  to  touch  its 
leaves  or  fruit  against  their  wishes.” 

But  the  two  chieftains,  in  answer  to  the  counselling  of 
Oisin,  replied  that  they  had  rather  pay  the  eric  demanded  by 
Fionn  than  return  to  their  own  country  again;  so  they  set 
forth  on  their  quest  for  the  Wood  of  Dooras  and  the  hunt- 
ing-booth of  Diarmid  and  Grainne.  When  the  knight,  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  their  approach,  had  gone  forward  to  meet 
them,  and  had  learned  the  object  of  their  mission,  he  laughed 
out  loud,  a clear,  deep  laughter,  at  the  foolhardiness  of  the 
errand  they  had  andertaken. 

“ I fear  ye  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  deprive  me  of  my 
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head,  O sons  of  Morna,  and  as  for  the  quicken-berries,  Shar- 
van  the  Surly  keeps  a watchful  eye  upon  them  night  and 
day.  Hath  Fionn  told  ye  the  tale  of  this  giant — how  he 
cannot  be  burned  with  lire,  or  drowned  witli  water,  or 
wounded  with  weaixrns?  And  which  will  ye  light  for  first — 
in}  head  or  the  quicken-berries  ?” 

“ It  is  with  thee  we  shall  deal  first,’’  said  they  eagerly. 

'I'hen  Diarinid  proposed  that  they  should  throw  aside  all 
their  weajxins  and  in  this  combat  rely  upon  their  bodily 
strength  alone.  Hut  the  wrestle  was,  indeed,  a short  one, 
for  he  oiea'ame  them  easily  and  bound  them  in  close  and 
I litter  bonds  even  as  he  had  bound  the  three  great  sea-kings 
on  the  hillside  above  Tonn  Toma. 

Now  this  contest  between  Diarmid  and  the  MacMornas 
was  witnessed  by  Grainne,  upon  whom  there  suddenly  came 
a strong  desire  to  taste  the  berries  of  the  quicken-tree,  and 
after  striving  against  the  craving,  at  last  she  told  Diarmid  she 
would  surely  die  unless  he  brought  to  her  a cluster  of  the 
ripe  red  fruit.  The  request  troubled  Diarmid  exceedingly, 
for  he  had  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  Sharvan,  yet  he  could  not 
deny  his  love,  seeing  the  longing  that  was  in  her  face. 

Thereupon  the  sons  of  Morna,  speaking  from  the  ground, 
where  they  lay,  exclaimed,  “ Loosen  our  bonds,  O hero,  and 
we  will  go  with  thee  to  fight  the  giant.”  And  Diarmid  loosed 
them  gladly,  for  their  aid  was  welcome  to  him. 

At  the  foot  of  the  fairy-tree  they  found  Shan-an  asleep, 
and  Diarmid  dealt  him  a hea\7  blow  to  waken  him.  He 
lifted  his  huge  head,  glared  at  the  three  with  his  great  red 
eye,  saying ; 

“ Art  thou  come  in  enmity  against  me,  with  whom  thou 
hast  been  at  peace,  oh  foolish  warrior?”  and  Diarmid  made 
answer  in  this  wise  : 

“ It  is  not  in  strife  I come  altogether,  but  my  wife.  Princess 
Grainne,  the  daughter  of  King  Cormac  MacArt,  longs  to  taste 
of  those  quicken-berries,  and  if  she  does  not  eat  them  she 
will  die.  t herefore,  I pray  thee,  give  me  a few  that  her 
desire  may  be  satisfied.” 

“ Nay,”  replied  the  other,  “ if  she  were  dying  in  ver}-  truth 
and  that  one  of  my  berries  w'ould  avert  her  death  it  should 
not  be  plucked  for  her.” 

At  this  a rush  of  fury  filled  the  heart  of  Diarmid,  and  see- 
ing that  he  was  intent  upon  fight,  the  giant  struck  three  great 
blows  at  him  with  his  club,  which  the  knight  had  trouble  to 
w'ard  off  and  which  hurt  him  sorely.  But  watching 
narrowly  his  chance,  he  swiftly  threw  down  his  sword  and 
spear  and  sprang  upon  his  foe,  taking  him  unguarded.  He 
clasped  his  strong  arms  round  the  ungainly  body,  and,  heav- 
ing him  with  his  shoulder,  hurled  him  with  mighty  shock  to 
the  earth ; then,  seizing  the  ponderous  club,  he  dealt  him 
three  powerful  blows,  dashing  out  his  brains  upon  the  forest 
leaves. 

Weary  and  aching  in  every  limb,  Diarmid  sat  down  to 
rest,  bidding  the  sons  of  Morna  drag  the  slain  giant  into  a 
secret  place  of  the  wood  and  bury  him  there,  lest  Grainne 
should  see  and  be  afraid.  Then  when  at  their  calling  she 
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had  come  from  her  house  of  .saplings  Diarmid  pointed  to  the 
tree : 

“ The  way  is  clear  to  the  quicken-berries,  my  dear  one. 
Take  tlioii  and  eat.”  But  she  replied  softly  : 

“ It  is  only  from  thy  hands  I shall  eat  them,  beloved.”  So 
Diarmid,  standing  up,  drew  down  a glowing  branch  and  filled 
the  little  white  hands  extended  towards  him.  He  gave  also 
to  the  MacMorna,  sjreaking  thus  in  his  generosity : 

“ Take  these  berries  to  Fionn,  O youths,  aiul  pay  your 
eric,  telling  him,  if  ye  choo.se,  that  Shar\an  the  Surly  fell  by 
your  prowess  alone.” 

And  they  thanked  Diarmid,  bidding  him  farewell,  and 
went  their  ways  to  the  Hill  of  Allen,  taking  with  them  tlie 
one  handful  stipulated  for  by  Fionn. 

Afterwards  Diarmid  took  Grainne  to  live  in  Sharvan’s  hut 
among  the  broad  waving  branches  high  above  the  ground, 
and  they  discovered  that  the  topmost  berries  were  the 
sweetest  of  all — so  sweet  and  so  life-giving  that  they  pined 
not  for  other  food,  but  dwelt  in  peace  and  bliss  in  their  airy 
home  wrapped  in  the  security  of  their  passionate  devotion 
for  one  another. 

***** 

^Vhen  the  sons  of  Morna  reached  the  Palace  of  i'ionn  and 
he  asked  them  had  they  brought  him  their  eric,  they  handed 
him  the  cluster  of  quicken-berries  in  answer. 

“ How  came  ye  to  do  this  deed  ?”  he  questioned,  looking 
closely  the  while  at  them  out  of  the  corners  of  his  keen, 
shaggy-b rowed  eyes. 

“ The  surly  giant  of  Dooras  is  slain,  O Fionn,”  and  we 
have  brought  thee  the  eric  demanded  for  the  death  of  Cum- 
haill,  thy  father.  Surely  that  is  all  it  beseemeth  thee  to 
know.” 

But  Fionn  smelled  the  berries  three  times,  and  exclaimed  : 

“ It  was  Diarmid  O’Duibhne  wiio  plucked  these  from  the 
quicken-tree  and  not  ye,  untruthful  youths,  for  I know  his 
touch.  And  well  I know  it  was  he,  and  he  alone,  who  slew 
tire  giant.  Therefore,  it  shall  avail  ye  nothing  to  hav« 
brought  me  these,  since  ye  have  made  peace  with  mine 
enemy,  and  I shall  still  hold  ye  to  an  eric  before  ye  attain  to 
a place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Fiana.  But  for  myself  I shall 
go  to  the  Wood  of  Dooras  to  learn  if  Diarmid  abides  in  its 
solitudes.” 

So  the  chieftain  took  with  him  the  choice  men  of  the 
seven  battalions  of  the  F'iana  and  marched  away  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Hy-Fiachra.  They  found  Diarmid’s  tracks  to  the  fairy- 
tree  and  eat,  until  they  were  satisfied,  of  the  ruddy  fruit. 
Then  Fionn,  being  weary,  said  : 

“ We  shall  rest  here  until  the  heat  is  gone  and  evening 
comes,  for  well  I know  that  Diarmid  O’Duibhne  is  on  high 
among  the  branches.” 

Said  Oisin,  “ Truly  this  jealousy  hath  tainted  thy  mind 
with  unworthy  suspicions  since  thou  dreamest  that  Diarmid 
would  wait  for  thy  approach  on  this  tree,  knowing  that  his 
head  is  thy  quarry.”  And  Fionn,  smiling  bitterly,  made  no 
reply,  but  called  for  a chess-board  and  men  to  be  brought 
to  him.  He  and  Oisin  played  the  game  together  until  there 
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remained  but  one  move  left  to  the  Bard,  over  which  he  sat 
puzzled  and  silent. 

From  his  seat  on  a swaying  bough  Diarmid  had  watched 
the  father  and  son  prove  their  skilful  knowledge  of  chess, 
but  now  he  felt  grieved  that  Oisin  should  be  the  loser,  and 
flinging  a berry  down  with  true  aim  he  struck  a chessman  that 
Oisin  might  move  it.  Thereupon  his  friend  moved  the  man 
discreetly  and  won  the  game  against  Fionn. 

Immediately  they  started  a new  game,  which  went  on  until 
the  same  pass  was  reached  and  the  same  difficulty  had  be- 
fallen Oisin.  And  again  Diarmid  threw  down  a beny  and 
struck  the  right  man,  and  again  Oisin  moved  him  and  won 
the  game. 

A third  time  the  game  went  on  and  the  chessman  was 
struck  by  Diarmid  as  before,  so  that  Oisin  won  yet  again. 
Then  Fionn  gave  vent  to  bitter  taunting  of  his  son  : 

“ It  is  no  marvel  that  thou  should’st  have  beaten  me  in 
this  game,  Oisin,  seeing  that  thou  hast  acted  by  the  prompt- 
ing of  Diarmid  O’Duibhne.” 

“ Foolish,  indeed,  thou  art,  O Fionn,”  spake  Oscar  the 
Valiant,  “ to  dream  that  Diarmid  remains  within  thy  reach 
above  on  the  tree-trunk.” 

“ Now,  say  which  of  us  tells  truth,  Oscar  or  I,  O Diar  mid  ?” 
cried  Fionn,  gazing  up  into  the  dark-green  shadows. 

“ Thou,  Fionn,”  came  Diarmid’s  familiar  voice,  like  the 
echo  of  a clear-toned  bell.  “ I am  here  with  the  Princess 
Grainne,  my  wife,  in  the  hut  of  Sharvan  the  Surly.” 

Their  the  Fiana,  darting  eager  looks  overhead,  saw  them 
there  together ; and  when  Grainne  began  to  tremble  for  fear 
of  danger  O’Duibhne  put  his  arm  round  her  and  comforted 
her  with  three  warm  kisses  before  them  all. 

“ Those  kisses  but  add  another  to  the  score  thou  shalt  yet 
pay  me,”  muttered  Fionn  between  his  clenched  teeth,  “so  now 
defend  thy  head  if  thou  art  able.”  And  he  offered  a suit  of 
armour,  arms,  and  a high  place  among  the  Fiana  to  any  man 
who  would  climb  into  the  tree  and  bring  him  Diarmid  alive 
pr  dead. 

Garva  of  Slieve  Cua  cried  out  eagerly,  “ Let  mine  be  the 
Jask,  for  it  was  Diarmid’s  father,  Donn,  who  slew  my  father, 
and  I would  avenge  the  deed.” 

But  Angus  Oge  learning  that  his  foster-son  was  in  deadly 
peril  travelled  to  him  on  the  pure  cold  wind,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Fiana  came  to  his  aid.  His  approach 
brought  great  joy  to  the  hearts  of  Grainne  and  Diai'mid,  for 
Garva  was  creeping  nearer  them  from  branch  to  branch,  and 
below  the  eight  other  Garvas  waited  to  assist  their  kinsman 
if  he  needed  help. 

When  he  had  well-nigh  reached  the  hut  Diarmid  struck 
him  a blow  with  his  foot  which  dashed  him  to  the  ground 
among  the  Fiana.  And  they  cut  off  his  head  in  a trice,  be- 
cause Angus  had  caused  him  to  take  the  shape  of  O’Duibhne, 
but  after  he  was  slain  he  became  like  unto  himself  again,  so 
that  all  knew  it  was  Garva  of  Slieve  Cua  that  had  been 
killed. 

I'hen  in  anger  at  the  death  of  their  chieftain,  in  succession 
the  eight  Garvas  tried  to  destroy  Diarmid,  until  one  by  one 


they  met  with  the  same  fate — namely,  Gan-a  of  Slieve  Crot, 
of  Slieve  Gora,  of  Slieve  Mucka,  of  Slieve  More,  of  Slieve 
Luga,  of  Ath-free,  of  Slieve  Mish,  of  Drom-more.  And  the 
soul  of  Fionn  was  harassed  with  agony  beholding  this  ap- 
palling slaughter. 

“ Now  I shall  descend  to  do  combat  with  mine  enemies,  O 
Angus,”  said  Diarmid,  “ and  if  I live  till  evening  I shall  follow 
to  Bruga  of  the  Boyne,  whither  thou  shalt  take  my  dear  one,” 
and  he  bade  a sorrowful  and  most  loving  farewell  to  Grainne. 
Angus  threw  around  her  his  magic  mantle,  under  cover  of 
which  they  flew  away  invisible  to  the  watchful  Fiana. 

I'he  clear  voice  of  Diarmid  was  heard  speaking  then  to 
Fionn  : 

“ Since  thou  are  resolved  to  encompass  my  death,  why 
should  I fear  to  meet  it  now  or  at  any  other  time?  Yet  be- 
fore thou  shalt  lay  me  low  on  the  swrd,  O chieftain,  many  of 
thy  hirelings  shall  wend  before  me  through  the  dai'k  gates. 
Often  in  the  press  of  battle  did  I shelter  thee,  and  when 
leaving  the  field  I was  ever  behind,  thy  shield  and  thy  friend, 
nor  is  it  meet  to-day  that  thou  sho-uld’st  be  arrayed  against 
me.  Yet,  be  it  so,  I shall  not  fall  tamely  nor  in  dishonour.” 

“ Truly  doth  Diarmid  speak,”  said  Oscar.  “ Let  him  have 
mercy  and  forgiveness,  for  he  hath  suffered  much.” 

“ Neither  peace  nor  forgiveness  shall  I grant  him,”  an- 
swered Fionn ; “ his  head  must  be  eric  for  the  injury  he  hath 
done  me.” 

“ Shame  on  thee  for  that  speech,”  did  Oscar  reply  to  the 
grim  and  jealous  old  man.  “ And  now  I take  the  body  and 
life  of  Diarmid  into  my  keeping,  under  the  protection  of  my 
knighthood  and  valour,  so  that  from  henceforth  no-  man  in 
Eirinn  dare  harm  him.  Come  down  in  safety,  O Diarmid, 
my  friend  and  brother ; Oscar  is  here  to  give  pledge  for  thy 
keeping. 

Then  Diarmid,  walking  carefully  along  a thick  branch  un- 
seen until  he  was  beyond  the  circle  of  the  waiting  warriors, 
sprang  forward  and  downward  with  a graceful  aiiy  bound, 
and  alighted  outside  the  host  that  stood  with  joined  hands 
round  the  tree-trunk,  and  in  a moment  he  was  distant  from 
the  reach  of  sword  and  spear.  After  him  came  Oscar,  be- 
fore whose  threatening  backward  glances  the  pursuing  Fiana 
fell  back  afraid. 

So  the  two  heroes  travelled  together  to  Bruga  of  the  Boyne, 
where  Angus  and  Grainne  waited  their  coming,  and  Diar- 
mid’s sweet  lady  almost  swooned  with  joy  in  her  gladness  at 
beholding  him  again. 

The  passionate  wrath  grew  yet  more  active  in  the  soul  of 
Fionn  when  he  saw  Oscar  and  Diarmid  depart  together,  and 
he  vowed  that  the  latter  should  not  escape  his  r^engeance 
any  longer.  Leaving  the  Wood  of  Dooras  he  marched  to 
Allen  and  gave  orders  that  his  best  ship  should  be  made 
ready  and  provisioned  for  a voyage.  Now  this  voyage  to 
Tir  Tairnngire  on  which  he  set  forth  was  to  his  old  nurse, 
an  old  woman  well  skilled  in  magic,  to  whom  he  related  his 
cause  of  enmity  against  O’Duibhne,  and  his  will  that  means 
should  be  found  to  bring  his  enemy  into  safe  custody.  She 
promised  to  abet  him  in  his  evil  designs,  and  returned  with 
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the  company  to  Bruga  of  the  Boyne,  enveloped  in  a thick 
mist,  so  that  no  man  in  Eirinn  knew  of  tlieir  arrival. 

It  so  chanced  that  Diannid  hunted  alone  in  the  forest  that 
day  without  Oscar,  which  being  known  to  t^e  witch-hag,  she 
caused  herself  to  fly  into  the  air  by  magic  on  a water-lily  leaf, 
having  by  her  spells  turned  it  into  a broad  flat  millstone  with 
a hole  in  the  middle.  She  floated  straight  on,  borne  along 
by  the  clear,  cold  wind,  until  she  hovered  straight  above 
the  hero,  and  began  to  aim  deadly  darts  at  him  through  the 
hole.  This  wiis  the  worst  distress  Diarmid  ever  endured, 
for  the  darts  having  had  venomous  spells  breathed  over  them 
stung  him  through  his  shield  and  armour,  so  that  no  part  of 
him  was  likely  to  escape  from  their  piercing.  Seeing  that 
death  was,  indeed,  his  portion  unless  he  slew  the  wicked 
enchantress,  he  seized  the  Ga-derg,  and,  leaning  backward, 
flung  it  with  sure  aim  at  the  millstone.  It  flew  right  through 
the  hole,  piercing  the  heart  of  the  hag,  who  fell  lifeless  at  his 
feet.  He  beheaded  her  and  brought  the  vile  head  to  Angus 
Oge,  relating  to  him  and  Grainne  the  story  of  their  wonder- 
ful encounter  and  his  escape. 

Angus  meanwhile,  seeing  that  the  quarrel  between  iionn 
and  Diarmid  could  not  go  on  in  this  way  for  ever,  went  to 
the  Chieftain  of  the  Fiana  and  invited  him  to  make  peace. 
Fionn,  knowing  well  that  he  had  been  worsted  in  every 
attempt  made  against  Diarmid’s  life,  consented,  for  he  was 
weary  of  the  quarrel  and  of  the  loss  of  his  brave  men.  Then 
Angus  approached  King  Cormac  IMacArt  with  the  same  in- 
tentions, and  he  also  agreed  to  be  at  peace  with  O’Duibhne, 
being  sorrowful  at  the  woe  and  trouble  arising  from  the  en- 
mity between  these  warriors. 

Afterwards  the  Druid  returned  to  Bruga  and  told  Diarmid 
the  result  of  his  embassy.  The  latter  stipulated  that  he 
should  be  reinstated  in  his  father’s  possessions  and  land — 
namely,  the  cantred  of  O’Duibhne  without  rent  or  tribute  to 
the  King  of  Eirinn,  also  the  cantred  of  Ben-Damis — that  is, 
Ducarn  of  Leinster.  These  two  to  be  granted  to  him  by 
Fionn,  and  a restriction  made  that  neither  MacCumhaill  nor 
any  of  the  Fiana  were  to  hunt  over  them  without  leave.  And 
from  the  King  of  Eirinn  he  demanded  the  cantred  of  Kesh- 
Corran  as  dowry  with  his  daughter  Grainne. 

Again  Angus  went  to  Fionn  and  afterwards  to  King  Cor- 
mac MacArt  with  these  conditions.  And  they  were  granted, 
so  that  peace  was  made  between  all,  and  the  land  became 
once  more  restful  and  law-abiding. 

I'hen  Diarmid  and  Grainne  went  to  live  in  Kesh-Corran, 
fai'  aw;iy  from  Fionn  and  Cormac,  building  themselves  there 
a house  called  Rath-Grainne,  in  which  they  abode  many 
years  in  quiet  and  joy.  And  in  time  there  came  to  them 
four  sturdy  sons  and  one  little  daughter,  plenty  and  prospe- 
rity flowed  upon  them,  so  that  people  said  there  was  nO'  man 
of  his  time  so  rich  in  gold  and  silver  and  jewels,  in  sheep 
and  in  herds  of  cattle,  as  Diarmid  of  the  Bright  Face. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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’t'  N the  Uniteil  Stales  navy  as  in  llie  United  Slates  army  I’al- 
rick’s  day  is  one  of  the  princijial  feasts,  ulthougli  not  an  ofli- 
cial  one.  .\t  morning  inspection  in  tlie  navy,  just  as  in  tlie 
army,  “ Patrick’s  J)ay  Parade  ” is  the  traditional  music  wher- 
ever a band  is  to  be  found.  It  is  only  on  flagships  (that  is  to  say, 
ships  carrying  an  admiral  in  command  of  a scpiadron)  that  bamls 
are  by  law  provided  ; but  improvised  ones  are  common  on  other 
craft. 

We  had  been  cruising  in  South  American  waters  three  years, 
when  the  ship  carrying  our  admiral  was  ordered  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  our  commander-in-chief  was  consequently  compelled  to 
berth  himself  on  one  of  the  other  ships  of  the  squadron.  He  .‘■e- 
lected  ours  as  the  most  roomy  and  comfortable,  and  “ transferred 
his  flag”  to  us  in  the  harbour  of  Monte  Video.  As  flagship  we  had  a 
band,  consisting  of  eleven  Italians  and  nine  Spaniards,  and,  of  course, 
were  in  a position  to  properly  celebrate  Patrick’s  Day.  Our  admiial 
as  luck  had  it,  was  one  of  the  old  sea-dogs  who  fought  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  whose  sympathies  went  out  to  the  race  that  had 
won  his  battles.  These  sympathies  were  nothing  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  his  wife  was  an  Irish-American,  and  his  grandchildren,  as 
I often  heard  him  tell,  “ all  damned  little  Fenians  !” 

P'or  Patrick’s  Day  we  did  not  “ dress  ship  ” with  bunting  and 
Chinese  lanterns  as  for  Washington’s  birthday  (which  is  an  official 
holiday),  but  the  merry-making  was  none  the  less  ujtroarious,  ard 
the  privileges  granted  none  the  fewer.  A “ free  gangway  ” was  open 
to  all  “ first  ” and  “ second-class  ” men — that  is  to  say,  all  those 
who  had  no  serious  charges  of  bad  conduct  against  them.  As  might 
be  supposed,  the  “ coming  drunk  aboard  ship  ” is  the  most  general 
fault  of  the  sailors,  and  not  a few  of  them  are  in  continual  “ quaran- 
tine ” for  that  reason. 

The  first  Patrick’s  Day  after  the  admiral’s  coming  among  us  found 
a large  number  on  the  “ quarantine  ” or  black  list,  who  were  con- 
sequently deprived  of  the  liberty  to  drown  their  shamrocks  ashore 
and  “ paint  the  town  red,”  as  the  Americans  phrase  it. 

Our  “ Dago  ” band  had  wakened  us  at  5 o’clock  a.m.  to  the  en- 
livening strains  of  “ Patrick’s  Day ; ” and  such  was  the  general 
good  humour  on  this  occasion  that  even  Paddy  Kavanagh  forgot  to 
swear  at  them. 

At  8 a.m.,  when  all  ships  in  port  hoisted  their  “ colours,”  we  no- 
ticed a barque-rigged  sailing  ship  among  the  many  hundreds  in  th:  t 
crowded  port  which  flew  the  Irish  flag  at  the  main,  the  American  at 
the  fore,  the  French  at  the  mizzen,  and  the  Argentine  at  the  peak — 
the  latter  flag  denotea  her  nationality.  We  soon  recognised  her  as 
' the  same  barque  we  had  seen  two  years  before  in  the  port  of 
Rosario,  dressed  in  the  same  fashion  on  the  same  occasion,  and 
knew  her  to  be  the  “ Clavo  ” of  Buenos  Ayres,  whose  skijqter  was 
Captain  Sheehan,  from  Cork,  an  uncompromising  P’enian  of  whom 
the  Rebel  City  can  well  be  proud.  We,  anyhow,  were  proud  of  him. 
We  considered  that  we  owed  him  a debt  of  gratitude  for  showing 
our  colours  in  an  honoured  place  among  those  of  other  great  nations  ; 
and  it  is  principally  in  recognition  of  this  that  I refer  to  the  matter, 
in  hopes  that  he  may  read  it. 

After  decks  had  been  cleaned  up,  all  drills  and  work  was  sus- 
pended to  give  those  who  could  not  go  ashore  a holiday  on  board. 
Paddy  Kavanagh  had  contrived  to  drown  his  shamrock  despite  regu- 
lations, and  was  consequently  in  good  form.  Everybody  not  on 
watch  lay  on  the  forecastle  and  told  stories  about  other  Patrick’s 
Days  on  other  ships  in  other  seas. 

Lying  close  to  us  were  several  men-of-war — American,  Spanish, 
Brazilian,  French,  English,  etc.  The  English  flagship,  the  “Ruby,” 
lay  far  out  in  the  roads ; but  the  gunboat  “ Beagle  ” of  the  same 
nationality  hung  close  to  us.  In  the  afternoon  her  men  were  ga- 
thered on  her  forecastle,  listening  to  the  music  and  songs  of  our 
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craft.  About  this  time  our  quartermaster  on  watch  reported  to  the 
officer  of  the  deck  that  the  “Ruby’s”  gig  was  coming  in  our  direc- 
tion. 

The  gig  is  the  boat  retained  on  board  a man-of-war  for  the  cap- 
tain’s use.  When  a captain  is  about  to  make  an  official  visit  to  an- 
other ship  he  hoists  his  pennant  in  the  bow  of  the  gig,  and  b3^this 
means  the  other  ships  are  apprised  in  time  of  his  visit,  so  as  to  Le 
ready  to  render  him  the  official  salute  on  coming  aboard.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  “ Ruby  ” held  the  rank  which  the  English  call  “ post- 
captain ” — i.e.,  besides  commanding  his  own  ship  he  also  performed 
ihe  duties  of  admiral  for  his  squadron.  On  his  approach  being  no- 
tified to  our  admiral,  the  latter  (who  sat  in  a white  wicker-chair 
on  deck  enjoying  from  a respectful  distance  the  songs  and  stories  of 
Paddy  Kavanagh  and  Co.  in  the  interval  of  the  music),  was  annoyed, 
and  answered  peevishly  that  he  did  not  want  to  see  the  “ lime- 
juicer.”  A “lime-juicer”  in  American  naval  slang  is  an  English 
sailor,  and  in  an  extended  sense  any  Englishman.  The  admiral 
used  the  word  intentionally,  as  his  orderly  was  an  Irishman,  and  the 
“ old  man  ” desired  in  a quiet  way  to  make  himself  popular  witn  the 
crew ; he  knew  that  the  orderly  would  repeat  the  story  on  the  fore- 
castle, which  he  did.  The  captain  of  the  “Ruby”  was  not,  how- 
ever, a “ lime-juicer  ” according  to  his  own  account.  He  had  found 
out  the  admiral’s  dislike  of  Englishmen  long  ago,  and  passed  as 
an  Irishman.  His  name  was  Kennedy.  I think  he  is  now  a rear- 
admiral  in  the  English  navy. 

“ He  is  not  really  a flag-officer,”  said  the  admiral  to  his  orderly, 

“ and  his  movements  should  not  be  reported  to  me.  Tell  the  cap- 
tain to  receive  the  lime-juicer,  and  don’t  let  the  band  stop  playing 
— tell  it  to  go  ahead.” 

The  orderly  obeyed.  The  “lime-juicer”  was  now  alongside, 
and  mounting  the  steps  of  the  gangway,  where  our  captain  was  [ue- 
sented  to  him.  The  orderly  had  the  band  “ primed,”  and  just  as 
the  “ lime-juicer  ” stepped  over  the  side  of  the  ship  he  gave  the 
sign — in  the  admiral’s  name — and  the  band  struck  up  “ The  Wear- 
ing of  The  Green.”  The  Britisher  bowed  to  our  captain,  and  the 
side-boys  saluted,  while  the  chorus  on  the  forecastle,  led  by  Billy 
Hayden  (from  Dublin),  lamented  that 

“ The  shamrock  is  by  law  forbid  to  grow  on  Irish  ground.” 

Captain  Kennedy  had  a very  long  face  on  him  while  he  inter- 
changed a few  words  with  our  captain ; he  refused  to  prolong  his 
visit,  he  had  other  calls  to  make,  he  said,  and  passed  over  the  gang- 
way into  his  gig,  and  rowed  away  in  the  direction  of  the  “ Beagle,” 
while  the  Irish  chorus  echoed  over  the  waters — 

“An’  if  the  colour  we  must  wear  be  England’s  cruel  red, 

Oul’  Ireland’s  sons  will  ne’er  forget  the  blood  that  she  has  shed  !’’ 

The  Admiral,  sitting  on  the  hurricane-deck,  heard  the  boats- 
wain’s whistle  as  the  Englishman  came  aboard,  and  in  quick  suc- 
cession the  strains  of  “The  Wearing  of  The  Green.”  He  smile  1, 
thinking  it,  no  doubt,  a funny  coincident ; he  never  dreamed  that 
his  orderly,  Turlogh  Devanny  from  the  Claddagh,  had  a hand  in 
the  making  of  the  coincident. 

The  forecastle  was  astir  with  delight  when  this  occurred,  and  the 
“ oul’  man  ” (as  admirals  and  captains  are  familiarly  termed)  was 
the  hero  of  the  moment.  His  popularity  depended  entirely  on  not 
stopping  the  band  out  of  respect  to  the  Englishman ; but  it  went 
up  several  points  when  Devanny  came  off  watch,  and  circulated  the 
fiction  that  the  “oul’  man”  had  himself  given  the  order  that  the  band 
should  play  “ The  Wearing  of  The  Green  ” when  the  “ lime-juicer  ” 
came  aboard. 

“A  skin”  had  been  smuggled  aboard,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
evening’s  enjoyment.  For  the  mere  land-lubber’s  information,  I may 
explain  that  “ a skin  ” is  a sheep’s  or  pig’s  entrail  filled  with  whisky 
and  divided  by  threads  into  divisions,  each  of  the  size  and  form  of 
a sausage.  There  ate  usually  five  or  six  of  these  “ sausages  ” in 


“ the  skin  ” — that  is  to  say,  a bottle  of  whisky.  As  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants are  prohibited  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  this  means  is  taken  of  de- 
feating detection,  as  “ the  skin  ” can  be  tied  round  the  waist  of  the 
smuggler  under  his^blue  shirt.  Detection  means  trial  by  a summary 
court-martial  and  imprisonment  of  from  three  to  twelve  months, 
with  perhaps  a dishonourable  discharge  from  the  service.  The 
smuggler  therefore  who  brings  “a  skin”  on  board  is  considered  a 
daring  fellow,  provided  he  does  it  “ for  love  of  the  stuff ; ” but  if 
done  for  money  (five  dollars  are  often  paid  for  “a  skin,”  i.e.,  a 
dollar  a sausage)  he  is  not  “ well  thought  of  ” amongst  the  sailors, 
and  is  generally  known  aboard  as  “ the  ship’s  Jew  ” or  “ the  Sheeny” 
— Sheeny  being  the  American  word  of  contempt  for  a Jew. 

In  the  present  instance  “ the  skin  ” had  been  brought  off  by  an 
apprentice,  Paddy  Hill,  who  was  generally  considered  the  biggest 
“ divii  ” abroad,  and  a favourite  with  men  and  officers,  with  very 
few  dissenting  voices. 

Paddy  Kavanagh  had  sung  “ The  Boul’  O’Donogh-oo,”  and  was 
forcing  Big  Jack  O’Dwyer  to  “give  us  a good  Fenian  song.”  At 
length  Big  Jack  consented. 

“ Oh,  here  I am,  an  Ennis  man. 

From  Munster  all  the  way.” 

“ Divii  a bit  o’  ye  knows  what  yer  sayin’,”  said  Paddy  Kavanagh, 
interrupting. 

“ Do  ye  want  me  to  sing  or  do  ye  not?”  said  Big  Jack,  angrily. 

“ We  want  ye  to  sing  sense,”  said  Paddy;  “ how  the  divii  cud  ye 
be  a Munsther  man  if  ye  come  from  Ennis?” 

“An’  why  not,  wud  ye  tell  me?” 

“ Becase,”  said  Paddy,  with  the  air  of  a man  who  knew  Irish  geo- 
graphy thoroughly,  “ becase  Ennis  is  in  the  County  Clare  !” 

“Well,  of  course,  Ennis  is  in  the  County  Clare — an’  what  do  ye 
make  ov  that?”  said  Big  Jack,  who  was  a Clare  man  himself. 

“ Well,  if  ye  knew  anything  about  jography,”  said  Paddy  aggra- 
vatingly,  “ye  wud  know  that  the  County  Clare  is  not  in  Munsther.” 

“Well,  begorrah  ! — an’  where  is  it?” 

“ It’s  in  Connacht,”  said  Paddy,  resolutely — “ iverything  to  tie 
west  of  the  Shannon  is  in  Connacht.” 

Big  Jack  was  dumbfounded,  especially  as  several  of  those  present 
sustained  Paddy  in  his  “jography.”  Big  Jack,  though  rough- 
spoken  and  rude  was  a very  fairly  educated  farmer’s  son,  with  a taste 
for  mathematical  problems — on  the  whole  a pupil  much  above  the 
average  of  those  produced  by  the  un-Irish  “National  schools.” 
Paddy  Kavanagh’s  obstinacy  on  the  matter  annoyed  him,  but  he 
had  partaken  less  of  “ the  skin  ” than  Paddy,  so  that  he  readily  re- 
ferred the  question  to  arbitration.  Paddy,  sure  that  he  was  right, 
left  the  question  to  “ Irish  ” to  decide.  I was  familiarly  known  as 
“Irish”  aboard.  I decided  that  if  Clare  was  not  in  Connacht  it 
should  be,  as  it  was  certainly  west  of  the  Shannon.  This  decision 
vexed  Big  Jack,  who  made  ugly  remarks  about  “the  schoolmesther 
that  learnt  ye ; ” and  he  obstinately  held  out  that  Clare  was  not  in 
Connacht,  that  he  was  not  a Connacht  man,  and  that  he  was  born 
two  miles  from  Kilkee  on  the  road  to  Lisdoonvarna. 

Paddy  Kavanagh  was  elated,  and  offered  to  leave  the  decision  to 
“ anyone  that  knows.”  There  was  one  other  Clare  man  aboard — a 
fireman — and  he  was  a third  cousin  of  Big  Jack’s. 

“ Call  Welsh  !”  said  Paddy. 

Welsh  was  in  the  fire-room,  and  came  on  the  forecastle  on  being 
called  to  decide  the  question.  Paddy  had  previously  arranged  that 
nobody  should  suggest  anything  to  him,  and  that  the  simple  ques- 
tion, “ Ir  ye  a Munsther  man  or  a Connacht  man?”  would  be  put. 

Welsh  looked  at  all  the  inquiring  faces,  and  wondered  if  there 
was  “ a thrap  ” laid.  He  looked  at  his  cousin.  Big  Jack,  who  stared 
back  at  him,  fearing  for  his  education. 

“Well,  ir  yagoin’  to  answer?”  asked  Paddy  Kavanagh. 

“ Shure  I’m  sih  to  Big  Jack,  there  beside  ye,”  he  answered  at 
last — meaning  that  he  came  from  the  same  province,  as  relatives 
gfenerally  live  in  the  same  district. 
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“ Nivir  mind  who  yer  sib  to ; answer  the  question  ; a haythcn 
from  the  Black  North  might  be  sib  to  Big  Jack,”  said  Paddy. 

Big  Jack’s  patience  was  visibly  wearing  out. 

“ Throth,  then,  I’m  a Munsther  man  ; shore  I was  born  in  the 
same  townland  with  Big  Jack,  an’  me  own  mother’s  brother  keeps 
a public-house  in  I.isdoonvarna,”  answered  Welsh. 

“ Divil  a bit  av  ye  knows  what  yer  talkin’  about  ” — then  looking 
at  his  supporters  Paddy  pointed  to  the  two  Clare  men.  “ Here’s 
two  Connacht  men  that  don’t  know  what  part  of  Irelan’  they  belong 
to ; yez  aften  heerd  av  the  Connacht  people  how  ignorant  they 
■was . ’ 

“Where  did  ye  get  yer  edyecation?”  asked  Big  Jack,  satirically. 

“ Och,  throth  not  like  ye  in  the  National  school ; I was  learnt  be 
the  Christian  Brothers,  an’  there’s  somethin’  to  sho'w  for  their 
throuble,”  said  Paddy,  more  with  the  intention  of  expressing  grati- 
tude to  his  teachers  than  blowing  his  own  horn. 

As  Big  Jack  was  rapidly  working  up  to  white  heat,  I tried  to  turn 
the  conversation  into  ar.othor  channel  by  complaining  that  Paddy 
Kavanagh  had  called  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster  “ haythens,”  and 
that  as  an  Ulster  man  I would  not  tolerate  it.  But  Paddy  did  not 
want  to  fight  with  me. 

“ Och,  that’s  all  right,  Irish,”  said  he,  smilingly,  “ shure  we  know 
that  ye’re  from  Dinnygal,  an’  divil  a bether  Irish  there’s  in  all  Ire- 
lan’— shure  they’re  as  good  as  the  Corkonians  ” (Paddy  ■was  a 
“ Corkonian  ” himself).,  • 

“ Wan  wud  think  to  hear  ye  spakin’,  Paddy  Kavanagh,”  said 
Jimmy  Tracy,  “that  there  wus  nothin’  good  in  Irelan’  but  the 
Corkonians.” 

Tracy  was  a most  aggressive  Tipperary  man,  and  from  his  method 
of  address  and  livid  face  (he  had  helped  Paddy  to  drown  his  sham- 
rock) it  was  evident  that  another  quarrel  was  about  to  commence, 
this  time  between  Cork  and  Tipperary.  Several  protested — some- 
body wanted  Big  Jack  to  continue  his  song,  but  he  had  resolved  to 
chastise  us  for  our  obstinacy  in  backing  up  Paddy  Kavanagh’s  geo- 
graphy, and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon.  So  Billy  Hayden,  our 
“smart”  Dubliner,  volunteered.  Billy  sung  an  old  song  of  tie 
American  naval  war  with  England  in  1812. 

“Ye  carpet-knights  of  England, 

Ye  Lords  and  Commons  too. 

Consider  well  what  you're  about. 

And  what  you  mean  to  do.” 

Paddy  Kavanagh  found  no  geographical  mistakes  in  this  song, 
and  heartily  applauded  it.  Big  Jack  was  again  called  on,  but  re- 
fused ; then  an  Irish-American  apprentice,  Kirke,  stirred  up  by 
Billy  Hayden’s  version  of  the  war  of  1812,  thought  that  the  glories 
of  John  Paul  Jones,  the  daring  privateer  in  the  Revolution,  should 
not  be  forgotten,  and  volunteered  another  old  song  well-known  and 
respected  in  the  navy. 

The  song  describes  Paul  Jones’  exploits  in  the  Irish  sea,  and  hnw 
the  whole  English  fleet  had  formed  a line  across  the  Irish  Channel 
to  catch  him  coming  out.  After  giving  such  neces.sary  information  in 
.1  naval  song  as  the  direction  of  the  wnd — 

“ The  whistling  wind  from  the  west-nor’-west 
Blew'  through  her  pitch-pine  spars” — 

it  goes  on  to  state  : 

“ With  her  larboard  tacks  on  board,  my  boys. 

She  hung  upon  the  gale. 

On  an  autumn  night,  as  we  raised  the  light 
Of  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale.” 

.\s  this  song  is  a classic  in  the  U.S.  navy,  fancy  everybody’s  as- 
tonishment when  Paddy  Kavanagh  again  interrupted — 

“ The  man  who  wrote  that  ballad  didn’t  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a tack  and  a sheet.” 

Of  course  this  was  rank  heresy  ; every  body  protested  ; Big  Jack 
chuckled  wnth  delight  to  see  Paddy  discrediting  himself. 


“Ye’ll  be  findin’  mistakes  in  the  history  of  Irelan’  nixt,  it’s  nie- 
self  is  Ihinkin’,”  said  Big  Jack. 

But  Paddy  would  not  be  suppressed.  He  stood  up — cveryborly 
was  seated  on  the  forecastle — and  called  on  any  able  seaman  to  ex- 
plain how  a craft  heading  down  the  Channel  with  “ the  wind  from 
the  west-nor’-west  blowing  thro’  her  pitch-pine  spars”  could  have 
“her  larboard  tacks  on  board.”  Nearly  every  sailor  on  the  forecastle 
had  a good  idea  of  the  place  and  matter  in  (juestion,  and  Paddy 
carried  his  amendment,  to  Big  Jack’s  chagrin — for  Big  Jack  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  it  should  be  “ starboard  tacks  on  board,” 
and  so  indeed  says  the  old  song,  but  the  words  larboard  and  star- 
board from  the  equal  applicability  in  the  verse  led  to  the  error. 

When  this  matter  was  cleared  up,  Clinton  sang  “ Patrick  Shee- 
han.” 

Clinton  (whose  right  name  was  Gilmore)  had  been  a soldier  in  the 
English  army  in  India,  and  was  accustomed  “ spinnin’  yarns”  about 
the  progress  of  Fenianism  in  certain  regiments  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  His  song  was  well  rendered  and  duly  applauded,  and  Paddy 
Kavanagh  recommended  him  to  take  the  lesson  to  heart — “ as  ye 
shud  hev  done  before  ye  went  to  fight  in  Indye  for  the  widdy,  bad 
luck  to  her !” 

Then  another  Irish-American  apprentice  named  Brady  gave  a 
well-known  naval  song,  celebrating  the  doings  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can admiral,  “ Sassy  Jack  Barry.”  The  song  relates  how  an  Eng- 
lish man-of-war  hailed  him  on  the  high  seas,  demanding  to  know, 
“What  ship  is  that?”  and  how  he  replied — 

“ This  is  the  ship  “ Alliance  ” from  Philadelphia  town. 

That  proudly  bids  defiance  to  England’s  king  and  crown ; 

As  captain  on  her  deck  I stand,  to  guard  her  colours  true. 

Half  Yankee,  and  half  Irishman,  and  who  the are  you?” 

Furious  applause  greeted  these  lines,  and  Paddy  Kavanagh  in- 
sisted on  shaking  hands  with  the  singer,  apparently  confounding 
him  with  the  hero  of  the  song. 

And  so  the  evening  wore  into  the  night,  and  the  song  was  aban- 
doned for  the  dance,  the  admiral  having  authorised  the  captain  to 
delay  “ pipe  down  ” (the  naval  tatoo)  until  eleven  o’clock. 

And  when  everything  was  over  and  “lights  out,”  I could  not  help 
thinking  how  indicative  of  our  national  ways  it  all  was.  We,  the 
'howling  and  singing  patriots  on  the  forecastle,  were  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  while  the  Englishman  who  came  on  the 
scene  represented  our  masters.  While  ■we  were  quarrelling  about 
Cork  and  Clare  and  Tipperary  (mere  English  divisions  of  Ireland)  he 
rowed  away  in  the  stern-sheets  of  his  boat.  If  the  strains  of  “The 
Wearin’  of  the  Green  ” annoyed  him,  he  was  too  dignified  to  show 
it.  While  our  patriotism  translated  itself  entirely  into  song  and 
shout,  his  was  represented  by  the  silent  guns  of  the  “ Ruby,” 
which  explains  the  relative  positions  of  Ireland  and  England  among 
the  nations.  Misi  M.4C-n.v-Gaedhil. 
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The  Brown  Wind  of  Connaught. 


The  brown  wind  of  Connaught — 

Across  the  bogland  blown, 

(The  brown  wind  of  Connaught), 

Turns  my  heart  to  a stone ; 

For  it  cries  my  name  at  twilight, 

And  cries  it  at  the  noon — 

“ O,  Mairgread  Ban  ! O,  Mairgread  Ban  !” 

Just  like  a fairy  tune. 

The  brown  wind  of  Connaught, 

When  Dermot  came  to  woo, 

(The  brown  wind  of  Connaught), 

It  heard  his  whispers  too  ; 

And  while  my  wheel  goes  whirring. 

It  taps  on  my  window-pane. 

Till  T open  wide  to  the  Dead  outside. 

And  the  sea-salt  misty  rain. 

The  brown  wind  of  Connaught 
With  women  wailed  one  day 
(The  brown  wind  of  Connaught), 

For  a wreck  in  Galway  Bay; 

And  many  the  dark-faced  fishers 
That  gathered  their  nets  in  fear. 

But  one  sank  straight  to  the  Ghostly  Gate — 

And  lie  was  my  Dermot  Dear. 

The  brown  wind  of  Connaught, 

Still  keening  in  the  dawm, 

(The  brown  wind  of  Connaught), 

For  my  true  love  that’s  gone. 

Oh,  cold  green  wave  of  danger. 

Drift  him  a restful  sleep — 

O’er  his  young  black  head  on  its  lowly  bed, 

While  his  weary  w'ake  I keep. 

Ethna  C.\rbery. 


John  O’Mahony. 

ÍHAVE  just  read  Mr.  Michael  CavatujF’s  direct,  fann- 
liar,  and  impressive  tribute  to  O’Mahoay  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht”  It  is 
cast,  I doubt  not,  to  do  service  in  t^^'o  languages,  and  if  its 
Gaelic  rendering  fully  preserve  and  voice  the  sustained, 
yt.arriing,  minor  tones  of  profound  sorrow  which  suffuse  the 
whole  composition,  our  dead  friend — who*  never  housed  his 
soul  in  the  foreign'  tongue  except  as  an  involuntary  way- 
farer— must  himself  rejoice  at  being  added  to  the  glorious 
consistory  of  his  forebearers  in  the  very  style  and  speech  of 
the  uncontaminated  Gael.  Indifferent  to  praise  generally, 
he  was  hungry  for  the  unique  relationships  and  assimila- 
tions connecting  himi  with  the  tribal  groupings ; he  never 
really  put  his  mind  in  accord  with  modem,  social  or  poli- 
tical conditions,  even  in  a half-hearted  way,  and  I am  con- 
vinced, from  my  long  and  intimate  conferences  with  him, 
that,  Irish  Freedom  and  Nationalit)'  assured,  he  w-ould 
have  betaken  himself  for  highest  satisfaction  to  the  reso- 
lute propagation,  not  merely  of  the  ancient  language,  but 
to  the  advocacy  and  revival  of  quite  a number  of  our  an- 
cient institutions. 

More  than  O’Donovan,  more  than  O’Curry,  more  than 
Keating,  more  than  the  “ Four  Masters  ” even,  was  O’Ma- 
hony the  expression  of  personal  revolt  against  change — 
because  it  was  change — ^and  herein  find  his  grip  on  our 
sincerest  esteem  and  his  attractiveness  to  men  of  strong 
will  and  more  diverse  and,  it  may  be,  more  timely  concep- 
tions. 

A railroad  and  a tunnel  have  no  quarrel  with  a mountain, , 
yet  they  detract  to  the  eye  of  the  sentimentalist  from  the 
natural  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  and  one’s  suffrage,  and, 
certainly,  natural  affection,  goes  out  to  the  aboriginal  lord 
of  tlie  landscape.  Its  fitness  and  place  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned; it  exacts  respect;  it  is  its  own  charter  for  being; 
it  is,  surely  and  truly,  the  land  itself,  and  other  things — 
man  himself — mere  accessories. 

The  author  could  not,  therefore,  have  over-piaised 
or  over-lamented  O’Mahony,  for  he  was  indubitably  the 
very  tmest  natural  representative  of  the  old  race  that  can 
be  found  in  our  later  political  history.  There  were  multi- 
tudes of  more  brilliant  men,  thousands  excelling  m one 
faculty  or  another,  and  of  equal  self-denial  and  persistence 
to  the  death  for  principle,  and,  in  general,  several  of  greater 
achievement ; but  “ our  John,”  to  my  mind,  and,  I suspect, 
to  that  of  others,  wall  succeed  in  cuddling  closer  to  the  Irish 
heart  betimes  than  many  w'hom  we  honour  and  love  with  a 
reverent  and  unstinted  and  deserved  devotion.  Whoever 
helps  towards  this  consummation  is  putting  eveiy  country- 
man of  ours  under  a personal  oibligation,  and  I expect  one 
of  these  days  to  recur  to  “ranning,”  and  to  make  the  best 
argument  I can,  in  that  form-,  in  favour  of  Keating's  trans- 
lator and  one  of  the  sincerest  souls  it  became  my  early  for- 
tune to  know  and  one  of  my  greatest  griefs  to*  lose. 

B.  Doran  Killian. 

New  York  City,  Jan.,  1898. 
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Dunfanaghy  Harbour,  North  Donegal. 


John  Mitchel  on  “ Gaelic  Ireland.” 


“ The  Western  and  South-Western  coast,  from  Derrj-  round 
to  Cork,  is  surely  the  most  vairied  and  beautiful  coast  in  all 
the  world.  Great  harbours,  backed  by  noble  ranges  of 
mountains,  open  all  around  the  Western  coast  of  Munster, 
till  you  come  to  the  Shannon’s  mouth : there  is  a fine  navig- 
able river  opening  up  the  most  bounteously  fertile  land  in 
the  island — Limerick  and  Tipperary.  North  of  the  Shan- 
non, huge  cliff-walls,  rising  eight  hundred  feet  sheer  out  of 
deep  water,  broken  by  chasms  and  pierced  by  sea-caves, 
“ with  high  embowed  roof,”  like  the  choir  of  a cathedral ; 
then  the  Bay  of  Galway,  once  thronged  with  Spanish  and 
Irish  ships,  carrying  wine  and  gold — but  now,  it  appears, 
dangerous  and  fatal  ( statio  mala  fide  carinis ) to  steamships 
bound  for  America.  Westward  from  Galway,  and  round  the 
circuit  of  Connaught,  the  scene  becomes  savage  and  wild, 
with  innumerable  rocky  islands — deep  inlets,  narrow  and 
gloomy,  like  Norwegian  fiords — and  grim  steep  mountains 
hanging  over  them.  But  the  most  desolate  region  of  all  is 
found  in  Ulster.  As  you  travel  northwards  from  Killybegs, 
by  way  of  Ardara,  Glenties,  and  Dunglow,  you  pass  for 
nearly  forty  miles  through  the  dreariest  region  of  moor  and 
mountain  that  is  to  be  found  within  the  five  ends  of  Ireland — 
wide  tracts  of  quaking  bog,  interspersed  with  countless  dis- 
mal lakes,  intersected  by  rocky  ridges,  and  traversed  by 
mountain  rivers  roaring  in  tawny  foam  to  the  sea.  Tire  two 
or  three  wretched  villages  that  lie  along  this  road  give  to  a 
traveller  an  impression  of  even  more  dreariness  and  desola- 


tion than  the  intervening  country;  a cluster  of  ragged-look- 
ing, windowless  hovels,  whose  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
gathered  themselves  from  the  wastes,  and  huddled  together 
to  keep  some  life  and  heat  in  them;  a few  patches  of  oats 
and  potatoes  surrounding  the  huts,  and  looking  such  a mis- 
erable provision  for  human  beings  against  hunger  in  the 
midst  of  those  great  brown  moors ; hardly  a slated  building 
to  be  seen,  save  one  or  two  constabulary  and  revenue  police- 
stations,  and  a court-house  in  Glenties,  for  dealing  out  ‘ jus- 
tice,’ and  close  by  that  a certain  new  building — the  grandest 
by  far  that  those  Rosses  people  ever  saw — rearing  its  ac- 
cursed gables  and  pinnacles  of  Tudor  barbarism,  and  staring 
boldly  with  its  detestable  mullioned  windows,  as  if  to  mock 
those  wretches  who  still  cling  to  liberty  and  mud  cabins — 
seeming  to  them,  in  their  perennial  half-starvation,  like  a 
Temple  erected  to  the  Fates,  or  like  the  fortress  of  Giant 
Despair,  whereinto  he  draws  them  one  by  one,  and  devours 
them  there — the  Poor-house. 

“ This  is  the  estate  of  a certain  Marquis  of  Conyngham ; 
and  for  him  those  desolate  people,  while  health  last,  and  they 
may  .still  keep  body  and  soul  together,  outside  the  Poor- 
house,  are  for  ever  employed  in  making  up  a subsidy,  called 
rent ; which  that  district  sends  half-yearly  to  be  consumed 
in  England ; or  wherever  else  it  may  please  their  noble  pro- 
prietor to  devour  their  hearts’  blood  and  the  marrow  of  their 
bones. 

“ So  it  is ; and  so  it  was,  even  before  the  famine,  with 
almost  the  whole  of  that  coast  region.  The  landlords  were 
all  absentees.  All  the  grairf  and  cattle  the  people  could 
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raise  were  never  enough  to  make  up  the  rent;  it  all  went 
away,  of  course;  it  was  all  consumed  in  England;  but  Ire- 
land received  in  exchange  stamped  rent  receipts.  Of  course 
there  were  no  improvements — because  they  would  have  only 
raised  the  rent;  and  in  ordinary  years  many  thousands  of 
those  poor  people  lived  mainly  on  sea-weed  some  months  of 
every  year.  But  this  was  trespass  and  robbery ; for  the  sea- 
weed belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  frequently 
made  examples  of  the  depredators. 

“ Can  the  American  mind  picture  a race  of  white  men  re- 
duced to  this  condition  ? White  men ! Yes,  of  the  highest 
and  purest  blood  and  breed  of  men.  The  very  region  I have 
described  was  oncé — before  British  civilisation  overtook  us 
— the  abode  of  the  strongest  and  the  richest  clans  in  Ireland ; 
the  Scotic  MacCauras;  the  French  Clan-Gerralt,  (or  Ger- 
aldin,  or  Fitzgerald) — the  Norman  MacWilliams  (or  De  Bur- 
go,  or  Burke) — the  princely  and  munificent  O’Briens  and 
O’Donnells,  founders  of  many  monasteries,  chiefs  of  glit- 
tering hosts,  generous  patrons  of  Ollamh,  Bard,  and  Brehon ; 
sea-roving  Macnamaras  and  O’Malleys,  whose  ships  brought 
from  Spain  wine  and  horses — from  England  fair-haired, 
white-armed  Saxon  slaves,  ‘ tall,  handsome  women,’  as  the 
chroniclers  call  them,  fit  to  weave  wool  or  embroider  mantles 
in  the  house  of  a king.  After  a struggle  of  six  or  seven 
centuries,  after  many  bloody  wars  and  sweeping  confisca- 
tions, English  ‘ civilisation’  prevailed — and  had  brought  the 
clans  to  the  condition  I have  related.  The  ultimate  idea  of 
English  civilisation  being  that  ‘ the  sole  nexus  between  man 
and  man  is  cash  payment’ — ^and  the  ‘ Union’  having  finally 
determined  the  course  and  current  of  that  payment,  out  of 
Ireland  into  England — ^it  had  come  to  pass  that  the  chiefs 
were  exchanged  for  landlords,  and  the  clansmen  had  sunk 
into  able-bodied  paupers.” 


We  would  ask  authors  and  publishers  to  favour  us  with 
copies  of  new  works  on  Irish  history,  literature,  lan- 
guage and  national  biography  for  review  in  this  paper, 
which  circulates  widely  among  the  Gaelic  and  literary 
societies. 
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Holt  in  Hiding. 

A STORY  OF  NAVAN  IN  ’98. 

Oh,  .scorning  steel  and  rope, 

With  hate  for  all  their  laws, 

Brave  Joseph  Holt  dared  life  and  hope, 

And  joined  the  people’s  cause. 

T was  before  day  dawn  in  July,  in  the  eventful 
summer  of  1 798.  There  was  a thick  dew  on  the 
grass,  through  which  three  figures  came  steal- 
ing, keeping  in  a line  tvith  the  high  road  that 
led  to  the  town  of  Navan,  in  County  Meath, 
but  behind  the  shelter  of  the  hedge.  Of  the  two  men  who 
formed  the  little  party  one  walked  heavily  as  if  slightly  lame. 
He  was  a fine-looking,  soldierly  fellow,  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, weather-beaten  and  sun-browned  by  a life  in  the  open 
air,  for  all  through  the  summer  he  had  been  out  upon  the 
hills  with  the  brave  United  Men.  He  was  now  on  the  run 
with  a price  upon  his  head  and  the  gallows  as  his  certain  fate, 
if  taken.  His  male  companion  was  a surly-looking  chap,  who 
walked  with  his  head  down  and  his  brows  black.  The  last 
words  they  had,  in  fact,  were  not  of  a v'ery  friendly  character ; 
a pistol  had  been  put  to  his  head,  and  his  life  threatened 
when  he  refused  to  undertake  the  part  of  guide  to  this  out- 
law. He  was  now  risking  his  liberty,  maybe  his  life,  and 
with  no  very  good  grace.  The  party  walked  in  single  file, 
the  third  of  the  group  being  a poor,  dilapidated  old  crone, 
whose  tottering  steps  scarcely  enabled  her  to  keep  pace 
with  the  long,  limping  strides  of  the  man  before  her.  Some- 
times she  fell  far  behind  or  stumbled  over  a hollow  or  hump 
in  the  ground.  Then  the  outlaw  would  stop  considerately 
to  help  her  along,  but  the  old  creature  would  then  raise  a 
shrill  chatter,  asking  where  they  were  going,  and  was  it  far, 
and  complaining  that  the  damp  of  the  grass  was  drenching 
her  draggled  skirts  and  chilling  her  old  bones. 

“ Whisht,  Katty ! Whisht ! For  Heaven’s  sake,  not  a word ! 
If  anyone  came  along  the  road  now  and  heard  you  we  would 
be  lost.” 

“ And  who  but  fools  or  homeless  Croppies  would  be  out  of 
their  beds  at  this  unairthly  hour  of  day  or  night  ?” 

“ Whisht ! Whisht ! When  the  fox  is  early  up  the  hunter 
must  be  early  to  follow.  Think  of  what  happened  your  own 
good  man,  Katty,  and  be  quiet.” 

Katty  relapsed  into  mumbled  prayers  for  the  soul  of  her 
poor  old  husband,  Andrew  Kearns,  killed  away  at  Newton- 
Mount  Kennedy,  in  Wicklow.  Day  and  night  she  had  fled 
half-crazy  with  fear  in  the  track  of  the  scattered  rebels  all 
the  way  to  County  Meath,  attaching  herself  as  a most  unwel- 
come companion  to  this  outlaw,  whom  she  had  met  a few 
days  before.  He  had  been  kind  to  her,  sharing  bite  and  sup, 
and  finding  her  shelter ; but  now  he  was  fain  to  shake  her  off, 
for  she  had  again  and  again  endangered  his  liberty. 

“ There’s  the  house,”  muttered  the  black-browed  guide. 

“ That’s  James  Kennedy’s.  I need  come  no  further,  for  who 
knows  but  I might  be  seen  guiding  you.  The  man  himself 
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is  right  enough,  but  some  of  his  labouring  men  might  be  glad 
enough  to  do  "an  ill  turn.” 

“ You  can  go,”  said  the  outlaw.  “ Now  that  I see  the  place 
I’ve  no  need  for  your  company  since  it  was  given  unwill- 
ingly.” 

“ Make  your  way  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  tap  on  the 
window-pane  to  the  right  of  the  door ; the  man  of  the  house 
sleeps  there.” 

The  outlaw  thanked  him  curtly,  and,  followed  by  the  old 
crone,  stole  up  to  the  window  and  tapped  lightly. 

He  had  to  knock  louder  and  yet  louder  before  the  occu- 
pant of  the  room,  startled  from  his  slumbers,  rose  to  draw 
aside  the  curtain  and  peer  out  into  the  summer  dawn  with 
still  sleepy  eyes;  but  no  sooner  had  he  had  one  look  at  the 
face  pressed  so  closely  to  the  window  than  he  was  wide 
awake  with  alarm  and  had  all  his  senses  about  him. 

*•  Good  Heavens !”  he  ejaculated.  He  liere  and  the  coun- 
try swarming  with  the  redcoats  and  not  a man  better  known 
to  them  in  this  end  of  Ireland !” 

Hastily  dressing  he  was  at  the  door  and  grasped  the  hand 
of  the  outlaw. 

“ Come — come,”  he  said,  “ before  anyone  sees  you.  Ye 
can’t  hide  in  the  house ; not  but  that  ye  would  be  welcome 
to  the  best,  but  the  servant  girl  here  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and 
the  soldiers  are  in  and  out  constantly  on  one  excuse  or  an- 
other. But  who  is  this  ?” — and  James  Kennedy,  the  stui’dy 
Meath  farmer,  stared  in  utter  bewilderment  at  the  uncouth, 
ragged  figure  of  old  Katty. 

In  a shrill,  penetrating  voice  she  commenced  to  introduce 
herself,  talking  without  reserve  of  battles  in  Wicklow  and 
Kildare  in  which  she  had  lost  her  friends. 

The  outlaw  put  his  hand  over  her  mouth.  “ Hush,”  he 
said,  “if  you  value  your  life;  there  are  redcoats  and  Yeos 
about  the  place.  Do  you  want  them  to  hear  you  announc- 
ing yourself  a Croppy?” 

“ I wish  I could  get  rid  of  her,”  groaned  the  outlaw ; 
“ again  and  again  she  has  been  within  an  ace  of  betraying 
me.”  Kennedy  took  old  Katty  by  the  shoulder  and  gently 
but  firmly  pushed  her  into  the  house.  “ Stay  there,”  he  said, 
“ and  hold  your  tongue.  If  you  behave  yourself  you  shall 
feast  on  the  best,  and  I’ll  send  you  to  Dublin  with  my  corn- 
sacks.  If  you  go  on  with  your  prate  the  Yeos  will  catch  you, 
and  you  will  swim  in  a sack  as  sure  as  heaven’s  above  us  this 
day.” 

Terrified  into  silence,  old  Katty  subsided  at  the  kitchen 
corner.  Kennedy  returned  to  the  outlaw  and  guided  him 
towards  the  barn.  “ In  here  as  fast  as  you  can,”  said  he, 
“ there’s  a recess  in  the  wall  in  behind  that  heap  of  grain. 
There ! An  armful  of  straw  on  the  top  of  your  face  and 
you’re  hidden,  yet  you  can  see  out  and  breathe.  I’ll  get  you 
some  breakfast  in  two  two’s.” 

Kennedy  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  barn,  and  to  his  hor- 
ror saw  two  soldiers  hanging  over  the  gate  and  surveying  his 
back  premises  with  evident  interest. 

Without  turning  his  head  Kennedy  threw  a word  or  two 
of  warning  back  to  the  man  whom  he  had  left  in  the  barn. 


“ Redcoats  at  the  gate ! Lie  close.  There’s  a scythe  in  the 
corner  if  it  comes  to  the  worst.” 

Then  with  an  effort  to  appear  unconcerned,  he  shouted 
out  a hearty  “ Good  day ! What  news  with  ye  so  early?” 

The^redcoats,  to  his  surprise,  started  back  as  if  alarmed, 
the  fact  being  one  of  them  had  been  taking  uj)  with  the  farm- 
girl,  whom  he  hoped  to  see  before  long  coming  out  with  her 
milk  pails  to  the  meadow.  The  farmer  was  not  usually  about 
at  this  hour.  However,  he  quickly  recovered  from  his  start 
and  answered  coolly  to  Kennedy’s  “What  news?” 

“ I he  best  of  news,  farmer.  W'e  are  getting  rid  of  those 
damned  militia  men,  for  the  rebels  are  all  killed  or  scattered, 
and  the  militia  will  be  sent  away  now !” 

“ I’m  hanged  if  they  aren’t  worse  than  the  rebels,”  said  the 
other  soldier,  “ for  they’ve  brought  a bad  name  on  the  army, 
and  not  a decent  girl  in  the  country  will  look  at  us  now,  giv- 
ing us  credit  for  all  the  villainies  of  the  other  lads  that  only 
come  to  the  front  when  the  battle’s  over  to  murder  and 
plunder  the  unarmed.” 

“ Come,  landlord,”  said  his  comrade,  “ get  us  a glass  of 
new  milk.  We’ve  been  doing  night  picket  work  on  the  look- 
out for  some  of  the  Croppies  that  are  straying  round  tne 
country.” 

Kennedy  came  down  and  got  them  a can  of  new  milk  and 
some  oatcake,  'i'hey  drank  greedily,  and  he  chatted  as  if 
fain  to  detain  them ; but  wiping  their  lips  with  a smack  of 
satisfaction,  they  lit  their  pipes,  shouldered  their  muskets, 
and  marched  on.  The  farmer  watched  them  out  of  sight; 
then  retui'ned  to  the  barn,  bringing  the  can  of  milk  from 
which  the  soldiers  had  so  lately  drunk  to  the  almost  famished 
outlaw.  Other  good  things  were  added.  Then  Kennedy 
said,  “ I’m  sorry  I can’t  let  you  stay  here,  friend.  The  truth 
is  there  isn’t  a more  unsafe  house  than  mine  anjTvhere.  The 
soldiers  do  be  dropping  in  for  refreshments,  for  fodder  for 
their  horses,  for  quarter.  Those  two  fellows  are  a sign  to 
me  that  there’s  more  of  them  near.  They  go  in  twos,  but 
there’ll  be  a whole  company  of  them  scattered  about.  Get 
up  and  come  with  me  and  I’ll  bring  you  to  a safe  house.” 

The  poor  outlaw  was  fain  to  rest  a bit.  His  feet  were 
blistered.  His  limbs  ached  and  his  wounds  were  burning. 
He  was  besides  sleepy  after  walking  all  night,  and  would 
have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  have  stretched  himself  in 
the  barn  and  gone  to  sleep. 

Kennedy  roused  him  up  and  they  got  ready  to  start.  As 
they  crossed  the  farmyard  old  Katty  came  out  ready  for  the 
journey.  Kennedy  uttered  the  most  frightful  threats,  and 
by  this  means  alone  dissuaded  her  from  following  her  former 
companion.  He  now  led  down  to  the  Boyne,  and  crossing 
it  at  a ford  the  two  men  struck  on  a path  that  led  up-hill 
through  a shrubbery. 

“ There’s  your  way,  good  friend”  said  the  kindly  farmer. 
“ I must  not  be  missed  from  about  the  place  nor  leave  that 
old  woman  to  talk  to  the  servant.  Follow  the  path;  enter 
the  first  house  and  you’re  in  safe  quarters  once  you  make  it 
known  that  you’re  a friend.” 

With  heartiest  thanks,  the  outlaw  partod  from  his  bOile- 
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factor,  and  limped  wearily  along  the  path  from  the  river. 
Suddenly  he  came  over  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  and  saw  a 
comfortable  farmhouse  immediately  before  him. 

A fine  motherly-looking  woman  well  on  in  years  was  feed- 
ing fowl  from  her  apron.  A slight  young  girl  came  out  of  a 
neighbouring  field  carrying  her  milk  pails.  Suddenly  at 
sight  of  the  stranger  the  elder  woman  showed  some  alarm. 
The  outlaw  advanced,  and,  acting  on  an  impulse,  gave  the 
sign  with  which  he  would  have  greeted  a United  comrade. 

God  and  Mary  with  ye,”  said  the  matron  with  every  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  and  pity.  Ye’re  some  poor  wanderer 
from  the  wars.  Come  in,  come  in  to  the  room.  Mary  Ma- 
vourneen,  bring  the  fresh  drink  to  the  stranger.” 

The  outlaw  reeled  almost  with  faintness.  The  young  girl 
took  his  arm  and  supported  him;  then  placing  a chair  for 
him,  kneeled  down  and  commenced  to  unloose  the  heavy 
boots.  She  was  used  tO'  attend  on  weary  wayfarers ; this 
bi'ight-faced  peasant  maid  of  Meath.  For  weeks  back  they 
had  been  dropping  in  at  all  times  to  give  news  of  the  war  and 
receive  refreshment  and  go  on  their  weaiy  way.  She  then 
brought  a pannikin  of  tepid  water  and  soft  cloths  to  wipe  the 
poor  blistered  feet.  Meantime  the  mother  was  bending  over 
the  big  chest  that  stood  in  a corner  of  the  kitchen.  From 
its  capacious  depths  she  took  a snowy  linen  shirt  that  had 
belonged  to  himself  who-  was  dead  and  gone.  Fine  grey 
woollen  stockings  were  next  to  hand  and  spread  at  the  fire- 
side. A round  of  oatcake  was  lifted  from  where  it  was  crisp- 
ing,  and  with  a big  bowl  of  buttermilk  made  a simple  meal. 

“ ’ Twill  do  to  go  on  with,  till  I have  the  bacon  and  por- 
ridge ready  for  ye.” 

“No,  nod”  said  the  outlaw;  “ ’tis  not  food  I’m  wanting, 
but  sleep,  this  minute,  for  I had  breakfast  at  James  Ken- 
nedy’s, who  showed  me  the  way  here,  but  not  a wink  of  sleep 
all  night,  for  I was  on  the  tramp.” 

“ The  bed’s  ready  for  ye  above,”  said  the  good  woman, 
pointing  to  a little  hole  in  the  ceiling  and  bringing  a ladder. 
“ Pull  the  steps  up  after  ye  and  shut  down  the  trap.  It’s 
not  airy,  but  it’s  safe,  and  that’s  sayin’  a deal.” 

It  was  near  evening  when  the  trap-door  reopened  and  the 
outlaw  again  descended  to  the  fireside.  He  found  his  clothes 
washed,  his  shoes  cleaned,  and  an  enticing  meal  spread  at  a 
table  near  the  window.  After  they  had  eaten  both  women 
commenced  to  question  him  about  the  battles  he  had  seen. 

The  story  was  a long  one  to  tell,  for  this  stranger  had  been 
through  many  a stiff  fight. 

“ Och,  now,”  said  the  mother,  “ but  ye’ve  been  in  the  thick 
of  it,  and  you  must  have  been  under  General  Holt.”  “ No,” 
said  the  stranger,  smiling  slightly,  “ I was  not  under  General 
Holt.” 

“ That’s  quare,  now,”  said  the  young  girl,  shaking  her 
brown  curls  and  looking  at  him  full  in  the  face  with  wide  blue 
eyes.  “ Very  quare,  now,  it  is,  for  all  the  men  that  came  by 
this  way  from  the  battles  you  name  were  ever  and  always 
talking  of  General  Holt.” 

“Ye  were  at  Ballyellis,  you  say?”  You  must  have  seen 
him,  for  he’s  a great  man  all  out.  Och,  but  they’re  in  the  sore 


trouble  about  him,  all  the  boys.  ’Twould  bring  the  tears  to 
your  eyes  to  hear  them  grieving  for  him. 

“ Och,  och,”  said  the  old  woman,  “ he  was  the  great  loss, 
and  there’s  none  to  take  his  place  at  all  from  all  they  say.” 

“ Is  he  dead  ?”  said  the  stranger  in  a low,  thrilling  voice. 

“ Oh,  aye,”  said  the  young  girl.  “ He  was  shot  crossin’ 
the  Longford  bog.  It  would  break  your  heart  to  hear  the 
story.” 

The  stranger,  who  was  gazing  fixedly  at  her,  saw  the  big 
tears  rise  to  her  eyes.  A thrill  went  through  his  heart  as  he 
thought  of  another  woman  far  from  here  who  knew  not  whe- 
ther her  husband  lived  or  was  dead,  and  who-  was  weeping 
and  praying  for  him  that  night.  After  all,  why  should  this 
gentle-hearted  stranger  shed  tears  for  General  Holt. 

Pie  laid  a kindly,  fatherly  hand  upon  her  head. 

“ Do  not  fret,  Mavourneen.  General  Holt  is  not  dead. 
He  is  alive  and  well.” 

“ Now  God  be  thanked,”  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands 
for  joy.  “ Oh,  mother,  mother,  won’t  the  boys’  hearts  be 
lifted  up  when  they  hear  this  good  news.”  In  her  gratitude 
to  God  she  knelt  there  at  the  hearth  and  spoke  a prayer  for 
the  success  of  the  cause  of  Ireland,  which  she  believed 
might  revive  now  that  there  was  news  the  general  was  not 
dead.  The  men  who  had  come  to  this  house  were  all  of 
Holt’s  following,  and  talked  of  him  alone ; so  the  simple- 
hearted  girl  thought  of  him  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
insurgents. 

“ Thank  God  and  our  Blessed  Lady  and  all  the  Holy 
Saints,”  said  she,  “ that  our  general  is  not  dead ! But,  sir,” 
she  added,  “ tell  us  more ! Make  us  be  sure  that  the  good 
news  is  true.” 

There  were  tears  in  the  stranger’s  eyes.  His  voice  was 
husky  and  broken.  “ I know  it  well  enough,”  said  he,  “ for 
I am  General  Holt  myself.” 

The  scene  that  followed  was  beyond  description.  Mother 
and  daughter  again  and  again  blessed  God  that  it  had  fallen 
to  their  lot  to  help  him. 

“ And  won’t  the  poor  boys  be  glad !”  said  the  daughter, 
“ Oh,  to  have  the  tellin’  of  this  good  news.” 

It  was  late  at  night.  The  outlaw  had  gone  to  sleep  on  a 
couch  in  the  adjoining  room,  which  the  good  mother  in- 
sisted he  should  have  instead  of  the  loft  bed.  An  alarm  was 
unlikely  at  night. 

Suddenly  there  was  a timid  tap  at  the  window.  The 
mother  opened  the  door  and  peered  into  the  dark.  A band 
of  fugitives  stood  there  to  ask  a bite  of  food  and  then  return 
to  the  shelter  of  an  adjoining  grove. 

“ Come  in,  come  in,”  said  the  good  woman.  And  in  a 
minute  the  room  was  crowded  to  the  number  of  twenty-four. 
Oaten  cakes  and  buttermilk  were  laid  before  them.  Then 
as  they  sat  hungrily  eating  the  housewife  drew  up  to  one  of 
the  boys. 

“You  followed  General  Holt?”  said  she. 

“ I did  that,”  said  the  boy.  “ I followed  him  to  the  end, 
for  I saw  him  shot  from  his  horse  leaping  a drain  in  Longford 
bog.  God  grant  he’s  in  glory  this  night.” 
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“ GckI  grant  he’s  no  such  place ! \\’oulcl  ye  know  him, 
bojs?  Step  this  way.  Not  all  av  ye.  That’s  enough! 
That’s  enough.”  lUit  slie  could  not  keep  back  one  of  them 
from  squeezing  into  the  narrow  room.  On  a low  settlebed 
a man  was  stretched  in  deep  sleep.  There  was  one  moment 
of  breathless  silence.  'I'hen  a wild  shout,  “ Glory  be  to  God, 
boys,  ’tis  the  general.”  The  sleejicr  leaped  up  in  wild 
alarm,  taking  his  pistol  from  under  his  pillow.  The  soldiers 
had  got  him  at  last. 

“ No ! No ! These  were  not  redcoats ; they  were  not 
^ eos ; only  a party  of  his  own  boys  that  had  thought  him 
dead,  and  who,  finding  him  alive,  were  half-mad  with  iov. 

* " * * * * ^ 


1 hey  would  fain  have  taken  him  away*with  them  that 
night.  They  swore  that  they  would  follow  him  to  death. 
Twenty  thousand  men  would  flock  to  his  flag  if  he  was  but 
back  in  GlenmaJure.  He  could  not  walk.  They  would 
cariy  him,  fight  round  him,  die  for  him.  Ireland’s  cause 
was  not  lost  yet.  The  wars  were  only  beginning. 

Holt  calmed  them  in  the  voice  of  command  that  had  often 
silenced  a whole  army.  “ Make  your  way  to  Glenmalure, 
boys ! Say  that  Holt  is  coming !”  * 

1 hey  went  as  he  bid  them,  were  first  to  bring  the  good 
news,  and  when  in  a short  time  the  general  arrived  after  hair- 
breadth escapies  and  adventures  they  had  mustered  a gallant 
army  to  follow  in  his  lead  and  strike  one  more  blow  for  the 

T.  K.  Welsh. 


The  Dark  Palace. 


There  beams  no  light  from  thy  hall  to-night. 

Oh,  House  of  Fame, 

No  mead  vat  seethes  and  no  smoke  up-wreaths 
O’er  the  hearth’s  red  flame ; 

No  high  bard  sings  for  the  joy  of  thy  kings. 

And  no  harpers  play ; 

No  hostage  moans  at  thy  dungeon-rings 
As  in  Muircherteach’s  day. 

Fallen  ! fallen  to  ruin  all  in 
The  covering  mould ; 

The  painted  yew,  and  the  curtains  blue, 

And  the  cups  of  gold ; 

The  linen,  yellow  as  the  corn  when  mellow. 

That  the  princes  wore ; 

And  the  mirrors  brazen  for  your  queens  to  gaze  in. 
They  are  here  no  more.  ' 


Ihe  sea-bird’s  pinion  thatched  Gormlai’s  grinian, 
And  through  windows  clear 
Of  crystal  pane,  in  her  Ard-righ’s  reign 
She  looked  forth  from  here. 

Ihere  were  quilts  of  cedar  on  her  couch  of  eider. 
And  her  silken  shoon 
Were  as  green  and  soft  as  the  leaves' aloft 
On  a bough  of  June.  ' 


Ah,  woe  unbounded  ! Where  the  harp  once  sounded 
The  wind  now  sings ; 

The  grey  grass  shivers  where  the  mead  in  rivers 
Was  outpoured  for  kings ; 

Ihe  Min  and  the  Mether  are  lost  together 
With  the  spoil  of  the  spears ; 

The  strong  Dun  only  has  stood  dark  and  lonely 
Through  a thousand  years. 

But  I am  not  in  woe  for  the  wine  cup’s  flow. 

For  the  banquet’s  cheer ; 

For  tall  princesses  with  their  trailing  tresses 
-■\nd  their  broidered  gear  ; 

My  grief  and  my  trouble  for  this  palace  noble. 

With  no  chief  to  lead ; 

’Gainst  the  Saxon  stranger  on  their  day  of  danger 

Out  of  Aileach  Neid.  Iris  Olkvrn. 


The  Gaelic  Nation. 

“ .\h  ! ’tis  this  makes  my  grief,  my  wounding,  and  my  woe. 

To  think  that  each  chief  is  now  a vassal  low. 

And  my  aountry  divide<l  among  the  horeign  I'oe — 

The  Fair  Hills  of  I'iife  U.” 

"1  the  present  time,  whatever  may  be  the  distractions 
which  divitie  IrLshmen  in  matters  political,  in  one 
high  purjx)se  arid  aspiration  union  is  at  present 
jKissible  and  es.seiitial.  The  President  of  the  Gaelic  League 
in  his  powerful  article  on  the  De-Anglicisation  of  the  Irish 
Nation,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  urgent  action  if  the 
Gaelic  race  is  to  be  preserved  as  distinct  from  the  Angli- 
cised jwpulation  which  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century 
has  begun  to  preponderate  to  an  alarming  extent.  To 
counteract  this  deiiationalising  tendency  is  the  clear  duty 
of  all  Irishmen,  about  which  there  can  be  neither  discussion 
nor  dispute.  The  English,  whom  we  are  so  fond  of  abusing, 
are,  at  any  rate,  a consistently  patriotic  and  foreseeing  nation. 
From  the  moment  that  they  set  foot  in  this  country,  they 
have  unwaveringly  acted  on  one  line  of  policy — namely, 
that  of  governing  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  Englishmen. 
They  have  aimed  at  making  this  island  the  habitation  of  the 
Anglo^British  race,  and  of  exterminating  the  Gaels,  since 
it  was  seen  that  they  had  no^  capacity  for  such  a process 
of  assimilation  as  had  resulted  in  the  production  of  the 
Englishman  from  the  blending  of  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
British  elements. 

The  Norman,  and  even  the  Saxon,  settlers  in  this  coun- 
try did  assimilate  with  the  Gaels;  but  where  this  happened, 
and  where  it  is  still  happening,  the  result  is  something  that 
England  never  wanted,  and  does  not  want.  It  was  found 
that  in  the  process  of  assimilation  the  Gael  Iiad  the  best 
of  it,  that  the  Norman|  feudal  system  was  less  attractive 
than  the  Gaelic  clan  customs ; that  the  position  of  an  Irish 
chief  was  something  infinitely  more  glorious  than  that  of 
a Norman  duke  or  earl,  and  that  the  Irish  language  was 
certain  to  become  the  native  tongue  of  all  Irish-born  people, 
even  if  tlrey  came  of  noblest  English  race.  I'he  English 
Government  threw  its  whole  strength  into'  an  effort  tO'  pre- 
\'ent  the  assimilation  of  its  colonists  into'  the  Irish  race  and 
Nation,  and  through  long  centuries  those  efforts  have  been 
deteirminedly  maintained.  Laws  against  the  use  of  the 
Irish  language,  costume,  or  customs  were  passed  to  keep 
the  people  distinct  and  separate.  Plans  of  colonisation, 
wars  of  extermination  were  tire  instruments  of  this  policy 
under  Elizabeth,  James  L,  and  Cromwell.  The  Gaels  were 
dispossessed  of  their  lands  and  driven  to  the  desolate  and 
barren  tracts  of  Comiaught.  The  colonists  were  given  tire 
rich  pasture  grounds  and  fertile  soil  of  the  midlands.  Under 
this  system  it  was  hoped  that  the  West  Britons  would  thrive 
and  increase  and  possess  tlris  island,  that  the  tribes  of  the 
Gael  would  dwindle  and  perish,  arrd  with  them  their  Ian- 
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guage,  laws  and  customs,  and  every  inherited  distinction 
which  had  kept  in  existence  here  in  the  Westemi  outixjst 
of  Europe  a race  and  nation  other  than  Englishi.  But  the 
Gaelic  tribes,  deprived  of  theit  native  chieftains,  driven 
from  their  clan  territories,  were  nevertheless  not  extin- 
guished. They  thrived  and  multiplied  among  the  bogs 
and  mountains  like  sea-birds  on  the  barren  rocks. 

As  in  the  past,  England  strove  tO'  obliterate  the  Irish  race 
with  the  weapons  of  plantation  schemes,  laws,  against  our 
commerce,  and  penal  co'des.  She  is  now  turning  against 
us  less  aggressive  but  more  effective  weapons.  She  gives 
us  something  that  we'  consider  at  first  sight  a boon.  Eor 
example,  the  National  Education  System,  which  even  so 
wise  and  great  a,  patriot  as  Thomas:  Davis  rejoiced  over, 
and  behold,  in  the  course  of  one  generation  we  discover 
that  it  has  been  like  the  gift  of  Ulysses?  horse  to'  the  be- 
sieged in  Troy.  It  is  full  of  armed  men,  who  have  come 
into  our  dtadel  of  Nationhood  determined  on  its  destruc- 
tion. 

It  is  quite  idle,  and,  indeed,  ridiculous  for  us  to  expect  • 
the  English  Government  tO'  take'  effective  steps  for  the  pre- 
servatio-n  of  the  Irish  as  a distinct  Nation.  The  English, 
much  as  we  may  tiy  to.  belittle  them,  are  a wise  and  very 
powerful  goveming  race,  and  they  have  been  trying  all 
along  to  oblitera.te  the  Irish  Nation,.  They  will  not  alter 
that  policy.  We  would  be  fools  to  expect  it. 

When  an  English  party  decided  to  give  us  a Parliament 
in  Dublin,  it  was  not  out  of  friendship  to.  Irish  Nationhoo'd. 

It  was  simply  because  one  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  this 
century  saw  that  such  a Parliament  would  be  a more  effec- 
tive instrument  of  English  mle  than  the  existing  arrange.- 
ment. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  and  other  Unionists  responded  to'  the 
claim  of  Irish  Catholics  on  the  University  question.  What 
was  his  motive?  Not  a desire  to  do  justice  to  Ireland, 
but  mainly  to  turn  aside  any  probable  inroad  on  the  endow- 
ments of  Trinity  College,  that  strongest  fortress  of  English  in- 
terests and  influence  in  this  country.  Now,  England  can  never 
have  any  motive  or  reason  tO'  keep  up  the  Irish  language, 
such  as  has  guided  her  action  in  regard  to'  Home  Rule 
(under  the  Liberals)  or  University  Education  (under  the 
Tories).  Being  ai  wise  and  experienced  ruler  of  an  Empire 
of  different  peoples,  she  will  not  be  caught  acting  against 
her  own  races.  She  knows  what  the  spirit  of  Gaeldom  is, 
and  she  has  vowed  tO'  destroy  and  banish  it.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Irish  race  to  arise  and  defy  her ; it  is  the  duty  of  the 
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Irish  clergy,bisho.ps,  pasters,  and  professors  to  stand  out  on . 
one  side  oir  the  other  and  declare  once  and  for  all  whether 
they  will  minister  to'  the  Gaelic  Nation,  whose  martyrs  have 
preserved  their  Church  in  this  island,  or  whether  in  the 
pulpits  and  at  the  altars  erected  by  the  piety  of  the  Gaels 
they  will  do-  ho'mage  to  Saxon  supremacy.  It  is  the  duty 
of  all  men  born  iir  Ireland,  of  whatsoever  religio'n  and  de- 
scent, to  decide  whether  they  will  lend  themselves  to  be 
mere  instruments  of  England’s  colonial  policy,  or  whether 
they  will  be  Irishmen,  as  were  the  Geraldines,  as  were  the 
men  of  ’82,  as  were  the  United  men.  If  they  wish  to  be 
true  tO'  Ireland  they  must  work  for  the  preservatio'n  of  the 
Gaelic  people,  they  must  desire  to.  see  them,  unfettered  from 
Saxon  fo-rms  of  thought,  educatio'n,  social  customs,  and 
government,  free  to  work  out  the  Gaelic  ideal  of  life  and 
liberty,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Gaelic  Ascendancy,  Gaelic  Freedom  is  as  yet  toi  all  ap- 
pearances a fa,r-0'ff  thing;  yet  must  we  who.  desire  it  work 
for  it  as  ardently  and  as  joyously  as  if  we  had  good  hope 
that  our  own  eyes  sho'uld  behold  it.  Let  us  realise  (and  it 
is  the  plain  truth)  that  we  live  at  a time  when  die  remnant 
of  the  Gaelic  race  in  Ireland  is  threatened  ivith  expatriation 
or  complete  enslavement.  In  the  present  century  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  has  dwindled  at  a rate  which  threatens,  its 
complete  extinction  before  the  year  2000.  When  the  Gaels 
are  weak  and  few  the  English  colonist  and  trader  ivill  step 
in  and  turn  this  island  into,  a suburban  England. 

There  will  be  a Gaelic  race  in  America,  no.  doubt,  twenty 
million  strong,  hostile  to'  England,  m.aybe  ; but  even  should 
they  at  so'me  remote  era  repossess  this  island  and  repeople 
it,  they  could  not  bring  back  our  Gaelic  civilisation  or  re- 
call the  silenced  language  of  Brian  and  Columcille  to.  the 
lips  of  living  men. 

In  the  face,  then,  of  famine  and  extermination  and  emi- 
gration, the  Gaels  of  this  generation  are  called  upon  to  de- 
fend their  race  and  Nation.  It  will  avail  us  little  to'  talk 
loudly  of  England’s  dangers  and  to  prophecy  the  downfall 
of  her  Empire.  Has  it  ever  ocemred  tO'  you  that  if  Eng- 
land’s Empire  fell  our  Nation  might  be  buried  in  the  ruins? 
So'  closely  is  she  linking  herself  to  England’s  destinies,  that 
the  fall  of  that  co'untry’s  government  and  rule  would  not 
avail  to'  make  her  independent. 

In  self-reliance  is  our  only  hope.  We  can  achieve  a 
great  deal  for  our  country  without  appealing  for  the  change 
of  a single  law.  Veiy  much  that  is  urgent  must  be  done 
by  Irishmen  for  themselves,  before  they  can  dare  hope  to 
be  framers  or  administrators  of  laws  for  this  island  in  Eng- 
land’s stead.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  Irish  industrial  pic- 
ducts  are  not  more  used»  that  Irish  literature  has  to  be 
published  in  England  to  have  any  chance  of  a sigoal  suc- 
cess ? Had  English  tyranny  anything  to'  do  with  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association,  or  does  it  com- 
pel the  Irish  race  to  limit  the  organisation  which  exists  for 
the  salvation  of  the  Irish  language  to  an  income  that  would 
not  be  considered  a respectable  sum  for  the  winter  coal 
fund  of  a fourth  rate  English  city. 

Let  us  realise  our  responsibility  at  this  crisis  in  cur  coun- 
try’s history  and  act  up  to  it,  so  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  judging  the  work  of  this  generation  it  m;iy  be  said  of 
LS  : “ I'hey  saved  the  Gaelic  race  from  expatriation,  and 
the  Gaelic  language  from  extinction.” 
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The  Mountain  Waterfall. 


[From  three  lakes  on  top  of  Sruaill,  in  South-Western  Donegal, 
a river  runs  out,  and  bounds  over  the  brink  of  the  mountain,  duell- 
ing down  a precipice  nearly  a thousand  feet  high.] 

Like  lance  from  an  ambushed  one,  glimmering,  shimmering.  Hung, 
Over  the  brink  of  the  mountain  it’s  hurled  : 

I-ike  love  to  the  arms  of  love,  from  the  grim  heights  above. 
Headlong  it  jihmges  into  a new  world. 

-\nd,  oh  ! of  the  seething,  the  writhing,  the  wreathing. 

The  broil  and  turmoil,  but  a demon  may  tell ; 

The  cavernous  thundering,  like  gods  enraged,  sundering. 

Riving,  with  striving,  the  cauldrons  of  Ilell. 

Madly  it  bounds  along,  bawling  its  noisy  song, 

Sweeping  and  leaping  with  riotous  glee — 

Oh,  the  wild  course  of  it  ! Oh,  the  dread  force  of  it  ! 

Maddened  and  gladdened  its  spirit  is  free. 

Tossing  like  white-maned  steeds,  hissing  like  wind-swept  reeds. 
Flashing,  and  crashing,  wild  wave  over  wave ; 

Rising  in  anger,  falling  in  clangour. 

Like  armour-clad  knights  on  a field  of  the  brave. 

Pushing  and  crushing,  white-plumed  ones  rushing. 

Bursting  to  join  in  the  chaotic  fray  ; 
h renziedly  dashing,  deaf’ninglv  clashing. 

The  dust  of  the  conflict  configured  in  spr.ay. 

To  the  skies  shouting,  all  order  flouting — 

Never  was  seen  such  astounding  career. 

Dizzily  swirling,  wheeling  and  whirling. 

On  and  away  by  moor,  meadow,  and  mere. 

Gleaming  and  glancing,  like  thick-massed  pikes  dancing. 

Hurrying,  skurrying,  over  the  plain  ; 

Aught  in  the  way  of  it  ? Whish  ! and  away  with  it — 

Man,  beast,  or  lumb’ring  log  off  to  the  main  ! . 

f 

So,  from  its  caging,  resistless  and  raging. 

So  shall  young  Freedrm  sweep  over  the  land. 

To  the  skies  above  sending  its  long  wild  shout,  rending 
The  sentinel  hills  with  its  thunderings  grand. 

Its  track  be  a red  one,  its  course  be  a dread  one, 

A mad  one,  a glad  one,  for  who  will  be  free. 

And,  ah  for  the  quaking  knaves  ! ah  for  the  sons  of  slaves  ! 

Sass’nachs  and  soulless  ones  swept  to  the  sea  ! Mac. 



Robert  Emmet  on  County  Councils. 

ÍN  the  summer  of  1 803  Robert  Emmet  drew  up  a plan  for 
the  provisional  government  of  Ireland  as  he  intended 
T it  should  be  conducted  after  his  projected  revolution 
had  put  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  plan 
was  prefaced  by  a manifesto  which  we  quote  from,  regretting 
only  that  we  cannot  afford  space  to.  print  it  in  full.  It  de^ 
ser\-es  to  be  even  more  widely  promulgated  than  the  famous 
speech  from  the  dock.  Copies  of  the  document  were  found 
in  the  depot  in  Thomas  Street  when  it  was  seized. 

After  appealing  to  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland  and  lay- 
ing down  rules  for  the  humane  conduct  of  the  w'ar  of  libera- 
tion, he  proceeds  as  follows  to  arrange  for  the  local  and  cen- 
tral government  of  the  countr)'.  I begin  at  the  fifteenth 
article  : — 

15-  ’Ihe  generals  commanding  in  each  county  shall,  as 
soon  as  it  is  cleared  of  the  enemy,  assemble  the  county  com- 


mittee, who  shall  be  elected  conformably  to  the  constitution 
of  United  Irishmen.  All  the  requi.sitions  necessary  for  the 
army  shall  he  made  in  writing  by  the  generals  to  the  com- 
mittee, who  are  hereby  empowered  and  enjoined  to  pass  re- 
ceipts for  each  article  to  the  owners,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  receive  their  full  value  from  tlie  nation. 

16.  The  county  committee  is  charged  with  the  civil  direction 
of  the  county,  the  care  of  the  National  property,  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  order  and  justice  in  the  county,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  county  committee  are  to  appoint  a High  Sheriff 
and  one  or  more  Sub-Sheriffs  to  e.xecute  his  orders,  a suffi- 
cient number  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  a suffi- 
cient number  of  petty  constables  in  each  barony. 

18.  The  county  committee  are  hereby  empowered  and 
enjoined  to  issue  warrants  to  apprehend  such  persons  as  it 
shall  appear  on  sufficient  evidence  perpetrated  murder,  tor- 
ture, and  other  breaches  of  the  acknowledged  articles  of 
war  and  morality  on  the  people  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  tried  for  these  offences  so  soon  as  the  competent  courts 
of  justice  are  established  by  the  nation. 

22.  They  shall  appoint  some  proper  house  in  the  counties 
where  the  Sheriff  is  permanently  to  reside,  and  where  the 
county  committee  shall  assemble.  They  shall  cause  all  the 
records  and  papers  of  the  county  to  be  there  transmitted, 
arranged,  and  kept,  and  the  orders  of  the  Government  to  be 
there  transmitted  and  received. 

24.  They  shall  keep  a written  journal  of  all  their  proceed- 
ings signed  each  day  by  members  of  the  committee,  or  a 
sufficient  number  of  them  for  the  inspection  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

25.  The  county  committee  shall  correspond  with  the  Go- 
vernment on  all  subjects  with  which  they  are  charged,  and 
transmit  to  the  general  of  tl^e  district  such  information  as 
they  shall  conceive  useful  to  the  public. 

26.  The  county  committee  shall  take  care  that  all  State 
prisoners,  however  great  their  offences,  shall  be  treated  with 
humanity,  and  allow  them  sufficient  support  to  the  end  that 
all  the  world  shall  know  that  the  Irish  nation  is  not  actuated 
by  a spirit  of  revenge,  but  justice. 

29.  In  the  cities  the  same  regulation  as  the  counties  shall 
be  adopted ; the  city  committees  shall  appoint  one  or  more 
Sheriffs  as  they  think  proper,  and  shall  take  possession  of 
all  the  public  and  corporation  properties  in  their  jurisdiction 
in  like  manner  as  is  directed  in  counties. 

A scheme  for  the  election  of  an  Irish  Parliament  as 
suiweme  governing  body  over  these  county  and  city  councils 
Is  included  in  this  document.  The  full  manifesto  may  be 
given  at  a future  date.  These  extracts  will  sufficiently  show 
that  a system  of  local  government  by  county  councils  was 
put  before  the  Irish  people  nearly  a century  ago,  not  by  an 
English  Minister,  but  by  an  Irish  martyr.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  within  the  near  future  the  Irish  people  will  have  profited 
by  the  system  of  self-government,  which  next  year  they  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  using.  We  are  convinced  that  it  will 
result  in  knitting  the  Irish  people  together  and  fitting  them 
for  nationhood.  It  has  come  to  us  unasked  and  without 
compromise  of  those  other  and  higher  hopes  which  Robert 
Emmet  bequeathed  to  us. 
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Corbet’s  Escape  from  Kilmainham. 

CONTINUED. 


Even  the  guards  of  the  prison  were  ignorant  of  my  escape  for 
several  days.  Blackwell  fortunately  got  into  his  prison  cham- 
ber, in  the  morning  as  we  had  done  the  day  before,  and 
the  better  to  deceive  the  watchfulness  of  the  guards  they 
unmade  my  bed  every  day  as  if  I had  lam  in  it ; they  also 
asked  my  food  and  everything  I was  in  the  habit  of  making 
of  it— they  caused  a strict  inquiry  through  the  prison^  and 
the  Chief  Jailer  was  put  in  irons,  suspected  of  having  facili- 
tated my  escape.  They  afterwards  thought  that  I saved  my- 
self disguised  as  a female,  and  this  supposition  was  copied 
into  all  the  journals  of  the  day.  The  English  Minister  is 
still  persuaded  of  it,  and  it  is  only  by  this  relation  he  will 
have  learned  in  what  manner  I escaped.  Contrary  winds 
detained  me  several  days  in  Dublin.  I had  occasion  several 
times  to  confer  with  the  Irish  Chiefs,  and  to  receive  from 
them  the  necessary  instructions  for  the  French  Government. 
At  last  a captain  of  a vessel,  an  intimate  of  my  friends,  con- 
ducted me  to  his  ship  without  being  perceived  by  any  of  the 
crew.  He  made  me  conceal  myself  in  the  ship’s  hold, 
where  he  had  prepared  a retreat  for  me.  He  came  to  see 
me  the  next  day  and  to  bring  me  provisions,  of  which  1 
had  need.  He  informed  me  that  the  Government  caused 
the  strictest  search  to  be  made  in  the  city,  as  also  all  the 
vessels  in  the  port  to  be  rummaged.  He  advised  me  not  to 
stir  until  I was  at  sea,  and  that  I would  not  see  him  again 
until  then.  I remained  as  quiet  as  it  was  possible  for  me, 
but  my  situation  was  most  disagreeable.  At  the  end  of  two 
days  the  captain  came  and  told  me  we  were  at  sea ; he 
informed  me  at  the  same  time  that  Major  Sirr  with  four 
police  were  on  board  our  vessel  going  in  pursuit  of  me  to 
Liverpool,  where  they  imagined  I had  already  repaired. 
However  anxious  the  captain  might  have  been  to  see  me 
from  time  to  time,  to  encourage  me  in  my  painful  situation, 

I agreed  with  him  that  he  should  not  come  to  me  for  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  vessel  arrived  in  port,  and  that  when 
e\'erything  should  be  still,  I would  go  out  and  repair  unper- 
ceived to  the  house  at  which  I was  expected  in  LiveriMol. 
All  was  executed  exactly  as  we  had  arranged,  and  I left  the 
vessel,  without  any  person,  except  the  captain,  knoydng  any- 
thing of  it.  The  individual  who  received  me  at  Liverpool 
undertook  to  procure  a passage  for  me  in  a neutral  ship ; 
a Prussian  vessel  going  to  Anvers  was  to  sail  in  eight  days ; 
we  induced  the  captain,  by  a promise  of  a large  reward,  to 
receive  me  and  hide  me  in  his  ship.  During  all  this  time 
the  police  were  making  active  search  everywhere  for  me. 
A member  of  Parliament,  who  was  then  in  Liverpool,  dined 
at  the  house  where  I was,  without  knowing  me;  he  told 
us  that  he  had  been  followed  in  the  streets  by  ill-looking  men, 
who  appeared  to  belong  to  Major  Sirr;  that,  tired  of  their 


spying,  he  turned  round  quickly  on  them,  looked  and  asked 
them  in  a determined  manner  why  they  followed  him,  and 
why  he  was  thus  tormented ; he  added  that  they  were  prob- 
ably looking  for  some  Irishman,  and  that  being  one  himself, 
suspicion  rested  on  him.  Though  this  relation  might  have 
given  me  some  uneasiness,  the  certainty  I felt  of  setting  off 
the  next  day  prevented  me  from  being  unhappy.  I engaged 
a boat  to  take  me  to  the  vessel,  but  I experienced  a new 
contradiction.  The  crew,  dissatisfied  with  the  captain, 
seized  this  opportunity  to  show  him  their  resentment;  the 
sailors  exclaimed  that  they  saw  he  intended  to  take  a sus- 
pected man  on  board  who  appeared  to  wish  to  escape  from 
England.  They  declared  they  would  not  suffer  it,  for  fear 
of  becoming  victims,  as  had  happened  a short  time  before 
to  a crew  of  a vessel  of  their  country.  No  alternative  re- 
mained to  me  after  this  formal  refusal  but  to  get  in  the  boat 
and  regain  the  shore  as  quick  as  possible.  As  soon  as  I 
landed,  the  boatman  hastened  to  tell  what  had  passed  to 
their  comrades ; I saw  myself  on  the  veiy  point  of  being 
discovered;  I hurried  to  the  house  of  a friend,  who  imme- 
diately saddled  a horse  for  me,  with  which  I gained  the 
country,  and,  after  having  travelled  three  or  four  leagues,  I 
sent  it  back,  continuing  my  route  on  foot,  following  the 
cross  roads  to  gam  the  direct  path  that  led  from  Scotland 
to  London.  I went  more  than  twenty-four  miles  out  of  the 
usual  .way,  as  I was  known  at  all  the  hotels  on  the  way. 
My  intention  was  to  gain  Sheffield,  where  I arrived  in  two 
days.  In  this  city  I took  the  public  coach,  and  repaired  to 
London,  without  exciting  the  least  suspicion,  passing  my- 
self as  a native  of  England.  Gn  my  arrival  at  London  I 
found  that  Major  Sirr  had  preceded  me,  which  obliged  me 
to  lie  concealed  both  day  and  night.  My  friend  undertook 
to  procure  my  passage  to  the  Continent,  but  unfortunately 
they  could  not  meet  a captain  who  would  take  me.  I waited 
in  vain  for  three  weeks.  Seeing  that  I had  no  other  means 
of  getting  out  of  the  country  than  to  present  myself  at  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Gravesend,  and  to  submit  to  the  usual 
interrogatories,  after  having  disguised  myself  as  well  as  I 
could  I went  there,  passing  for  a Liverpool  merchant,  going 
to  Emden  on  commercial  pursuits,  showing  at  the  same  time 
letters  to  strengthen  what  I had  advanced.  I then  obtained 
permission  to  embark  in  a neutral  vessel  for  Emden.  We 
quitted  Gravesend,  and  after  having  lost  sight  of  the  English 
coast,  we  were  met  at  sea  by  several  English  frigates,  the 
officers  of  which  entreated  me  to  act  as  inteipreter  with  the 
captain,  seeing  that  I was  the  only  person  on  board  who 
spoke  English.  I would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  an 
office  which  brought  with  it  so  much  danger  and  trouble, 
and  which  endangered  my  being  discovered ; I,  however, 
acquitted  myself  without  awakening  Ihe  least  suspicions. 
Finally,  we  arrived  at  Emden ; having  rested  there  one  day, 
I set  out  for  the  Hague,  where  I introduced  myself  to  the 
Minister  Sernonville  in  order  tO'  obtain  a passport  to  Paris. 
The  joy  that  I felt  at  again  finding  myself  in  the  French 
territory  made  me  forget  all  my  past  sufferings  during  an 
absence  of  three  years. 
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REVIEWS. 


“When  Lint  wns  in  the  Hell.”  Hy  .\rchib:ikl  M'llroy.  We  arc 
always  glad  to  welcome  a Belfast-printed  book  from  the  jren  of  a 
Belfast  author.  Mr.  M'llroy’s  sketches  of  the  North  of  Ireland  arc 
decidedly  interesting,  and  show  not  a little  close  observation  as  well 
as  liter.rry  skill.  The  town  of  which  he  writes  would  seem  to  be 
very  Scotch  in  character,  the  language  spoken  being  a broad  dia- 
lect of  the  Scottish  lowlands.  Clergyman,  schoolmaster,  precentor, 
and  farmer  are  well  and  faithfully  represented  in  his  pages.  The 
character  sketch  entitletl  “ Davy  Bewhannan  ” seemed  to  us  to  be 
as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  read  of  late  years.  We  shall 
probably  hear  more  of  this  author  in  future,  lie  has  mingled 
much  real  humour  and  true  pathos  together,  and  has  evidently 
written  from  intimate  personal  experience  of  his  subject. 


“ The  Martyrdom  of  Father  Coigley.”  By  George  Hobart.  Gill 
& Son,  Dublin.  This  pamphlet  (price  twopence)  deals  with  the 
tragic  history  of  the  heroic  priest  who  was  executed  at  Maidstone 
on  the  7th  of  June,  1798.  The  details  of  Father  Coigley’s  connec- 
tion with  the  popular  movement  and  his  untimely  death  are  sympa- 
thetically condensed  by  Mr.  Hobart  into  the  space  of  twenty-nine 
pages,  and  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject, 
we  hope  they  may  be  very  few  indeed,  could  not  do  better  than  de- 
vote an  hour  to  this  little  book,  which  will  bring  vividly  before  them 
a chapter  in  the  sad  but  glorious  Revolution  of  a hundred  y-ears  ago. 
The  editor  quotes  from  Father  Coigley’s  Address  to  the  People  of 
Ireland,  in  which  he  expresses  a wish  to  the  Dissenters  of  Belfast— 
“ who  were  always  kind  to  the  little  priest  ” — that  some  time  they 
would  erect  a simple  stone  to  his  memory  in  their  town,  with  merely 
his  name  inscribed  upon  it.  We  bring  thisswish  of  the  martyr  be- 
fore our  Belfast  townsmen  in  the  hope  that  something  may  be  done 
during  this  commemorative  year  to  show  honour  to  an  Ulster  priest 
who  died  for  Ireland. 


“ Ballads  in  Prose.”  By  Nora  Hopper.  As  a writer  of  poetic 
prose  few  names  in  literature  deserve  a more  honourable  place  than 
that  of  Nora  Hopper.  The  distinguished  charm  of  her  work  is  its 
artistic  refinement  of  expression  combined  with  a pure  Celtic  mysti- 
cism. The  prose  sketches  which  go  to  compose  this  volume  are  done 
with  e.xquisite  delicacy,  and  are  steeped  in  the  remote  sentiments  of 
awe  and  wonder  which  characterise  the  true  Celt.  A proneness  to  he 
stirred  by  the  deeper  inner  emotions,  a sensitiveness  to  the  touch  of 
the  iTiysterious  and  inscrutable  influences  of  nature  are  his'in  a pecu- 
liar degree,  and  these  feelings  are  embodied  with  wonderful  power 
in  Miss  Hopper’s  work.  Such  sketches  as  “ The  Three  Bridgits,” 
“The  Gifts  of  Aodh  and  Una,”  and  “The  Sorrow  of  Manann.rn  ” 
are  exquisite  pen-pictures  full  of  wonderful  half-lights  and  strange 
shadows,  rich  with  suggestiveness  not  to  be  wholly  expressed  in 
words.  The  verses  in  the  book  are  embued  with  the  same  charm. 
“The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds”  and  “The  Fairy  Fiddler”  are 
little  songs  of  persuasive  and  haunting  sweetness. 


“Under  Quicken  Boughs.”  By  Nora  Hopper.  Amid  such  a 
wealth  of  beautiful  verses  as  this  volume  contains,  the  difficult^  will 
be  to  single  out  any  particular  piece  for  special  praise.  Each  little 
poem  is  instinct  and  glowing  \vith  the  true  spirit  of  beauty,  and 
musical,  as  it  were,  with  the  cadences  blown  faint  and  fitfully  to  the 
ear  from  some  rath  where  the  fairies  are  playing  their  golden  melo- 
dies. The  mysticism  of  “ Red  Clay,”  “ hire  and  Snow,”  and  “ I he 
Parting  of  the  Ways,”  and  the  sweetness  of  “ Finvarragh,”  “Ihe 
Passing  of  the  Shee,”  and  “ Ceol-Sidhe  ” cannot  fail  to  impress 
every  reader.  We  prefer,  of  course,  the  Irish  portion  of  the  book; 
but  from  cover  to  cover  every  poem  has  its  own  interest  and  beauty. 
Outside  the  Irish  section,  “The  Faun  to  his  Shadow”  seems  to  us 
most  noticeable  for  its  sunshiny  clearness  of  tone,  which  is  purely 


Greek,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  veiled  and  witlidrawn  si>irit 
of  the  Celtic  pieces. 


In  the  preface  to  the  “ .Seanchas  Mor,”  the  great  law  compilation 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  com])iled  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 
we  find  the  following  poetical  descrii)tion  of  the  nature  and  character 
of  winds:  — 

“ He  (the  Lord)  then  created  the  colours  of  the  winds,  so  that  the 
colour  of  each  dilTcrs  from  the  others — namely,  the  white  and  'he 
crimson,  the  blue  and  the  green,  the  yellow  and  the  red,  the  black 
and  the  gray,  the  speckled  and  the  dark,  the  dull  black  and  the 
grisly.  From  the  east  comes  the  crimson  wind  ; from  the  south, 
the  white  ; from  the  north,  the  black  ; and  from  the  west,  the  flun 
or  brown.  The  red  and  yellow  are  |)roduced  between  the  white  wind 
and  the  crimson  ; the  green  and  the  gray  are  ])roduccd  between  the 
grisly  and  the  white ; the  gray  and  the  dull  black  are  irroduced  be- 
tween the  grisly  and  the  jet-black  ; the  dark  and  the  mottled  are 
produced  between  the  black  and  the  crimson ; and  those  are  all  the 
sub-winds  contained  in  each  and  all  the  cardinal  winds.” 

This  theory  of  coloured  winds  apparently  refers  to  the  more  cha- 
racteristic colours  which  the  clouds  assume  about  the  rising  and  set- 
ting sun,  and  which  to  a certain  extent  seem  to  depend  upon  the 
wind  which  blows  at  the  time. 


“A  Child’s  History  of  Ireland.”  By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  Long- 
man, London.  3s.  6d. 

This  beautiful  volume  has  the  attractive  appearance  of  a gift 
story  book — a handsome  cover,  with  Celtic  design  in  gilt,  a coloured 
frontispiece,  and  several  hundred  illustrations.  A great  deal  of  in- 
formation about  Ireland  can  be  gained  simply  in  the  pleasant  pro- 
cess of  looking  through  the  pictures ; so  instructive  are  they  and  .so 
well  chosen.  Here  are  no  fancy  sketches  of  scenes  from  Irish  his- 
tory ; but  instead,  authentic  portraits  of  celebrated  Irishmen,  trust- 
worthy views  of  historic  spots,  pictures  from  ancient  Irish  missals, 
and  old  English  chronicles  showing  the  costume  and  weapons  of  our 
ancestors,  photogravures  of  Irish  antiquities  preserved  in  our 
museum,  and  as  frontispiece  a fac-simile  page  of  ancient  illuminated 
manuscripts. 

The  book  is  calculated  to  give  to  any  reader,  young  or  old,  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  their  country’s  history  and  a sufficient  know- 
ledge of  it.  Those  who  make  Dr.  Joyce’s  acquaintance  for  the  first 
time  in  this  volume  will,  we  trust,  turn  to  each  and  every  other  of 
his  books.  The  Larger  History,  The  Books  on  the  Names  of  Places, 
The  Old  Celtic  Romances,  Ancient  Irish  Music,  and  Irish  Gram- 
mar. Dr.  Joyce  has  worked  in  so  many  departments  that  the  per- 
son who  buys  and  studies  all  his  books  may  claim  to  be  well  in- 
formed all  round  on  Irish  subjects. 


CENTENARY  LITERATURE. 

“ ’98  Club  Notes.” — This  is  the  title  of  an  instructive  penny 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  J.  Dunne,  of  the  Wolfe  Tone  Club,  Dublin.  It  has 
on  its  cover  a correct  portrait  of  Tone,  and  contains  an 
excellent  outline  sketch  of  his  life,  also  a memoir  of  Napper  Tandy. 
By-the-way,  it  was  not  at  Rathlin  Island  (Antrim)  but  Rutland  Is- 
land, Co.  Donegal,  that  Tandy  landed  with  the  French. 

Mr.  James  Connolly’s  pamphlets,  issued  at  67,  Middle  Abbey 
Street,  should  be  circulated  by  every  club  in  the  country.  The 
Central  Executive  has  brought  out  an  excellent  memoir  of  William 
Orr,  price  id.,  but  we  should  have  had  it  months  ago. 

Father  Kavanagh’s  history  is  selling  very  rapidly — in  the  course  of 
a few  weeks,  we  learn,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  edition  sold  off.  We 
can  procure  it  for  our  American  subscribers  if  they  send  2s.  tod. 
along  with  their  subscriptions ; that  amount  will  cover  postages. 
Others  of  our  readers  should  order  it  from  Messrs.  Guy,  Patrick 
Street,  Cork,  or  make  a local  bookseller  procure  and  keep  it  on  sale. 

OUR  LIFE  OF  THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE 
will  be  fiublished  this  month.  It  aims  at  giving  a striking  narra- 
tive of  the  great  patriot’s  life  and  times,  some  account  of  his  friends 
and  associates,  and  a clear  exposition  of  his  principles  and  methods. 


The  Irish  Republic 

ary  Committee  in  America  and  progress  of  the 
Wolfe  Tone  Monument  Fund.  4s.  Half-yearly, 
from  the  Office,  Potter  Building,  Park  Row, 
New  York. 
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Notes  and  News. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  an- 
nounces in  his  Lenten  pastoral  that  a Gaelic  festival  and  industrial 
sale  will  take  place  at  Letterkenny  in  the  first  week  of  November  in 
this  year.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Feis  Eunan,  and  the  proceeds  will 
be  devoted  to  the  building  fund  of  St.  Eunan’s  Cathedral.  Those 
who  attended  the  St.  Columcille  celebrations  last  summer  will  un- 
derstand how  important  this  festival  will  be  to  the  Gaelic  movement. 
The  date  chosen  almost  coincides  with  the  Centenary  of  Wolfe 
Tone’s  arrest  at  Letterkenny,  and  we  would  suggest  to  the  ’o8 
Clubs  of  Scotland  and  Ulster  that  a pilgrimage  to  Letterkenny 
would  be  very  appropriate  at  the  time  of  this  great  Gaelic  Feis.  Dr. 
O’Donnell  has  earned  the  thanks  of  all  Gaelic  workers  by  the  way 
in  which  he  uses  his  influence  on  behalf  of  the  Nation.al  language. 

LAST  MONTH’S  NEWS. 

Ireland  has  been  conceded  Home  Rule  of  a sort.  The  Orange- 
men of  Ulster  are  not  going  to  war  about  it.  On  the  contrary,  Dr. 
R.  R.  Kane,  speaking  at  an  Orange  function,  has  declared  that  it 
will  afford  Irishmen  an  opportunitv  of  uniting  for  their  country’s 
good.  Nationalist  Irishmen  will  look  upon  it  as  an  apprenticeship 
to  fit  them  for  greater  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  announced  one  evening  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  a French  force  in  West  Africa  had  entered  British  terri- 
tory and  ordered  the  Union  jack  to  be  hauled  down.  There  was  a 
war  sensation ; but  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Honoteaux  have  ap- 
parently agreed  to  ignore  the  incident,  and  restrain  the  belligerent 
spirit  of  both  nations. 

The  English  Alliance  is  practicallv  at  an  end.  An  amendment  to 
the  Address,  framed  with  a view  to  eliciting  the  views  of  the  Eng- 
lish Liberal  party  on  Home  Rule,  resulted  in  their  voting  against 
the  amendment  err  masse.  Sixty  odd  Irish  members  voted  together 
in  support  thereof. 

Colonel  Saunderson  presided  at  a meeting  of  Irish  members  of 
all  sections  called  together  to  consider  the  financial  grievances  of 
Ireland.  He  has  realised  that  British  rule  is  not  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. 

We  are  unavoidably  compelled  to  omit  reports  of  societies  sent 


in  this  month  through  pressure  on  our  space.  Our  Gaelic  material 
was  not  corrected  for  publication  in  time  for  insertion. 


Musical  Notes. 

Mr.  William  Ludwig,  our  most  eminent  National  singer,  has  been 
doing  good  work  for  the  ’98  Movement  throughout  the  North  by 
giving  a series  of  concerts,  at  which  the  principal  items  were  ’98 
ballads,  such  as  the  Memory  of  the  Dead,  The  Croppy  Boy,  General 
Monroé,  Billy  Byrne  of  Ballymanus,  The  Boys  of  Wexford,  The 
Wearing  of  The  Green,  and  The  Shan  Van  Vocht.  Mr.  Ludwig 
has  attained  a world-wide  reputation  in  opera  and  on  concert  plat- 
forms. It  is  greatly  to  his  credit  as  an  Irishman  that  he  should 
devote  so  much  time  to  organising  National  concerts. 

A new  ’98  song  will  be  published  this  month  in  London  by  Messrs. 
Haughton.  It  is  called  “ Mary  Bannan,”  and  is  a ballad  descriptive 
of  a night  scene  in  Connaught  in  ’98.  The  melody  and  setting  is 
highly  dramatic.  The  words  are  by  the  editor  of  this  paper,  the 
music  by  C.  Milligan  Fox.  Miss  Lucie  Johnstone,  our  foremost 
Irish  contralto,  has  made  a special  study  of  the  song,  and  will 
produce  it. 

Mrs.  John  Morgan  Richards  sends  us  a copy  of  a song,  entitled 
“A  Message  to  Ireland,”  of  which  this  lady  has  coiAposed  both 
words  and  music.  The  burden  of  the  message  is  intensely  sympathe- 
tic with  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick. 

The  Feis  Ceoil  will  be  the  event  of  this  summer  in  Belfast.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  concerts  will  do  something  in  the  way  of 
encouraging  living  Irish  composers.  With  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford, 
Mr.  Charles  Woods,  Arthur  Somerville,  Augusta  Holmes,  Alicia 
Needham,  and  Annie  Patterson  we  need  not  depend  entirely  on  the 
illustrious  dead  or  “ the  strangers  within  our  gates.” 

BLACKTHORN  BLOSSOMS. 

IRISH  VERSES,  by  Thomas  E.  Mayne. 

In  Paper  Cover,  1/6 , Cloth,  Olive,  Gilt  Design,  3/6  for  2/6  nett. 

There  is  a freshness  and  simplicity  about  these  Verses  which 
will  attract  many  people. — Westminster  Review. 

A charming  and  hopeful  little  volume  of  verses.  ...  e 
scenery  is  vividly  painted. — To-day. 

To  be  had  from  Dublin  or  Belfast  Booksellers,  or  “ The  Shan 
Van  Yocht”  Office. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  FOR  IRELAND. 

New  and  Thoroughly  Revised  Edition.  With  entirely  New  Set  of  Maps 
and  Plans.  Printed  on  specially  Light  and  Thin  Paper,  9s. 


“ Mr.  John  Cooke  knows  his  Ireland  well,  and  he  has  entered  ^ito  the  description  of  the  country  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  comes  to  no  ordinary  guide-book  writer,  and  makes  this  particular  hand-book  very  readable  indeed.  - - - All 

that  a tourist  wants  to  know  of  routes,  accommodation,  travelling  facilities,  and  charges,  is  here  contained,  and  every 
feature  of  historical,  archseological,  and  picturesque  interest  is  minutely  described ; and,  of  course,  the  maps  are  accurate 
and  recent.” — “ Pall  Mall  Gazette.”  . 

“ The  information  which  this  handbook  contains  is  so  full  and  practical  that  it  should  render  its  possessor  inde- 
pendent of  local  guides.” — “ Field.” 

TO  BE  HAD  THROUGH  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  LONDON 


COPYRIGHT. 


THE 


^han  VSn  V^cht 

(An  t.Sean  Bhean  Bhocht). 


“ Ireland  shall  be  free  from  the  centre  to  the  sea, 
And  hurrah  for  Liberty,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.” 


VoL.  III. — No  4.  Belfast,  4th  April,  lÉfeiíH.  Price  Twopence. 


HENRY  JOY  M CRACKEN. 
Born  in  Belfast  31st  August,  1767. 
Died  for  Ireland  17th  July,  1798. 

- 


The  Green  upon  the  Cape. 


A SHORT  PLAY  FOR  THREE  PERSONS. 


Dramatis  personae — Wolfe  Tone ; John  Tenant,  a United 
Irishman  from  Belfast,  Ireland ; Fanchette,  a waiting  maid. 

'lime — The  autumn  of  1797. 

Scene — ^At  an  inn,  one  day’s  journey  outside  of  Paris, 
where  Tone  and  'Tenant,  travelling  to  Paris  to  meet  each 
other,  both  put  up  for  the  night.  It  is  here  assumed  that 
they  had  no  previous  acquaintance. 

Tone  stands  on  the  iiearthrug.  The  table  is  laid  for  his 
dinner.  Fanchette  enters  carrying  a tray  with  extra  glass, 
knife  and  fork  as  the  scene  opens. 


Fa.Tchette — Milies  pardons  m’sieu ! Mais  il  n’y  a qu’une 


s'alie-a-manger.  II  faut  que  le  monsieur  qui  vient  d’arriver 
dinera  avec  vous. 

Tone^ — Sacré  au  nom  d’lm  chien ! Mais  qu’  importe ! II 

est  Ailemand  riest  ce  pas?  Et  bien,  je  reste  content 

(aside)  So  that  he  doesn’t  turn  out  to  be  some  low  English 
spy  who  has  got  on  my  tracks  and  wants  to  report  my  in- 
terview with  Tenant.  I must  restrain  my  naturally  confiding 
nature  and  be  on  my  guard.  Above  all,  I mustn’t  let  him 
see  that  I am  not  a Frenchman  born,  and  with  my  shaky 
knowledge  of  the  language  that  will  puzzle  my  wits,  I’ve  half 
a mind  to  pretend  that  I’m  a deaf  mute. 

i'anchette  (returning  to  the  door  calls  back  shrilly  to  the 
porter  to  carry  up  the  gentleman’s  luggage  to  his  room) — 
“ Jacques ! Apportez  le  baggage  de  monsieur  au  numero 
cinque  au  troisieme — (curtseys  to  the  traveller  and  invites 
him  to  enter).  Si  monsieur  vcut  bien  entrer.  Le  souper 
sera  pi'et  tout  a'  I’heure.  II  n’ya  qu’une  personne  ici  et  M. 
le  general  est  fort  agreable  je  vous  le  jure. 

Tone  (aside  and  laughing) — The  little  minx  tries  to  as- 
suage my  wrath  by  raising  me  a step  in  the  army — general ! 
no  less.  I wish  it  may  be  prophetic.  She  pays  me  the 
compliment,  too,  of  finding  me  “ fort  agreable,”  though 
I haven’t  been  here  beyond  fifteen  minutes. 

(The  stranger  advances  and  throws  aside  his  wraps,  says 
not  a word,  but  stares  suspiciously  at  Tone.) 

The  Stranger  (aside) — Hang  it  all ! Here^s  a pretty  fix. 
Napper  Tandy’s  very  last  words  to  me  were,  ‘Above  aU, 
don’t  let  yourself  be  taken  for  an  Englishman  or  you’ll  be 
arrested  as  a spy.”  Now  here  am  I téte-a-téte  with  a gene- 
ral, a member  of  the  Ministry  maybe.  If  I open  my  lips  in 
French  I’m  lost.  Now  I have  it!  I’ll  pass  myself  off  as  a 
German.  Ten  to  one  he  doesn’t  know  the  language. 

Fanchette  (places  the  chairs  to  the  table  and  asks  the 
stranger  what  he  will  have  to  drink) — Monsieur  que  veut  il 
a boire  ? du  vin  blanc — du  cidre — du  vin  de  Bordeaux  ? 

The  Stranger  (gruffly) — Lager  bier!  Ich  verstehe  kein 
wort — no  vord.  Vielleicht  verstehen  sie  English — oder 
Deutsch.  Ich  spreche  kein  Franzosich.  Not  French — 
only  Engleesh  and  Deutsch.  (Aside) — Brilliant  idea!  When 
my  German  gives  out  I can  speak  broken  English.  That 
scoundrelly  looking  fellow  \rill  be  none  the  wiser. 
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Tone  (aside) — What  luck.  He  knows  English — no 
French.  I can  speak  with  a.  foreign  accent  without  betray- 
ing myself.  (Bowing  to  the  stranger) — I speak  a leetle  Eng- 
leesh,  monsieur — not  vat  you  call  good  Engleesh,  but  I 
make  me  veil  enoof  understanded. 

Stranger  (overjoyed) — Ach  wie  wunderschon!  I have 
the  Engleesh  tO'  read  learned,  not  much  tO'  speak,  but  w.e 
can  together  ourselves  pleasantly  the  evening  through  bring. 
.Nehmen  sie  Platz.  This  chair,  Herr  general! 

lone  (bowing  and  gesticulating  in  French  style) — Vous 
etes  fatigué,  m’sieii,  vous  avez  faim.  You  have  hunger 
more  than  I have.  I shall  carve  if  you  perme^fc/Seats 
himself  and  helps  the  dinner,  Fanchette  in  attendance.) 

rhe  Stranger  (quaffing  a glass  of  beer)  (aside) — What  a 
mercy  he  doesn’t  know  German.  One  can’t  be  too  careful. 

Tone  (aside) — What  a mercy  he  doesn’t  know  French. 
My  accent  would  have  betrayed  me.  German  and  all  as 
he  is,  he  may  be  an  English  spy.  Pitt  has  scoundrels  em- 
ployed in  every  country.  (Smiling,  he  raises  his  glass) — 

“ A votre  santé,  m’sieu  !” 

The  Stranger  (raising  his  glass  clinks  it  and  sings) : — 

Hoch,  soil  sie  leben, 

Hoch,  soil  sie  leben, 

Hoch  1 Hoch ! Hoch ! 

(Aside) — Nothing  could  be  more  German  that  that,  I flatter 
myself. 

Tone  (bowing  low)— Merci,  m’sieu,  merci.  (Aside) — He 
is  becoming  convivial  on  one  glass  of  light  beer.  I have  my 
doubts  but  he  is  acting.  (To  the  stranger,  with  a piercing 
glance) — ^You  have  undoubtedly  the  Engleesh  in  England 
apprehended.  You  speak  with  an  accent  so  true,  with  a 
pronouncenaent  so  clair,  with  a constmction  so  idiotique — 
idiomatique  ye  veux  dire. 

Stranger  (aside) — Do'  I,  bedad,  and  I was  flattering  my- 
self I had  broken  my  English  as  it  was  never  broken  before. 
(To  Tone) — You  flattair  mein,  Herr.  Your  speech  is  yet 
more  artful,  more  elegant,  more  drooly  und  abtly  Engleesh 
as  anee  vords  that  I together  can  make ; ze  style,  ze  fluencee ; 
see  signs  of  scholar  craft  und  long  in  the  countree  residenz 
are  mit  you.  If  you  haf  not  me  before,  yourself  ein 
Fransosich,  general,  to  be  declared  have,  so  would  I you 
for  a native-born,  highly-learned  Englishman  taken  have. 

Tone  (quite  overwhelmed)  (aside) — ^Well,  upon  my  soul, 
that  takes  my  breath  away ; but  it’s  quite  evident  mein  Herr 
is  no  Englishman,  and  so  much  the  better. 

(They  rise  from  table,  Fanchette  carries  out  the  dishes. 
The  stranger  lights  his  pipe  and  lifts  a newspaper.) 

Stranger — You  interest  yourzelf  doubtless,  Herr  general, 
in  the  politicks? 

Tone  (nervously) — Oh,  no,  not  a bit.  (Aside) — If  we 
begin  to  talk  politics  I’ll  forget  myself  and  argue  in  better 
English  than  he  credits  me  with.  What  am  I to  do?  Bril- 
liant thought — ^my  fiddle!  (He  takes  up  his  instrument, 
rosins  the  bow,  and  commences  to  tune  up,  making  some 
execrable,  screeching  sounds.) 

The  Stranger  (aside) — How  splendid ! He  is  going  to 


play  and  I’ll  be  spared  talking.  I can  act  a German  smok- 
ing and  sitting  still,  admirably.  (He  lights  his  pipe) — ^Ach, 
vat  for  a heavenly  sound ! 

Tone  (who  has  just  executed  a fearful  scrape) — ^You  really 
think  so!  (Aside) — ^I  always  heard  that  Germans  had  an 
ear  for  music!  I begin  to  doubt  it!” 

The  Stranger  (suspiciously) — He  came  out  with  that  “ Do 
you  really  think  so”  in  too  natural  a way  for  a Frenchman. 
Maybe  he  is  a spy  after  all.  I will  hold  my  tongue  and 
watch  him. 

(Continues  smoking  whilst  Tone  plays  a simple  German 
air.) 

The  Stranger — Ach,  wie  wunderschon ! That  brings  me 
to  my  native  Rhineland  in  thought  travelling  back.  I zee 
my  Gretchen  of  the  golten  gurls  und  blauen  augen.  I hear 
her  zinging,  zinging  as  she  hours  the  ruddy  Rhine  wine  in  a 
beaker  out.  (Wipes  his  eyes.) 

Tone  (sympathetically) — Heigho,  the  fellow  has  a heart 
after  all.  I will  play  him  something  lively  to  cheer  him 
up.  (Plays  a jig.) 

The  Stranger  (listens  intently) — Vat  call  you  that? 

Tone — C’est  un  gigue,  monsieur;  a dance  of  our  peasants, 
which  I have  learned  in  Alsace. 

The  Stranger  (aside) — ’Tis  mighty  like  something  I heard 
not  three  months  ago  in  Kilkenny.  (To  Tone) — Blay ! 
Blay.  I smoke,  I dose,  I dream.  I am  after  the  rocking  of 
the  coach  etwas,  schlafrig.  I will  slumber  take.  (Doses 
over  apparently.) 

(Tone  plays  a snatch  or  two  of  different  tunes,  shakes  his 
head,  steals  a look  at  the  stranger.) 

Tone — Ah,  he  is  sound  asleep.  I may  venture  an  air 
that  will  remind  me  of  old  times  in  Ireland — of  our  charm- 
ing nights  in  Belfast  with  Bunting  and  the  M'Cracken’s  and 
poor  dear  P.  P.  I wish  you  were  here  now  P.  P.,  you  or 
any  of  the  old  friends,  aye,  or  any  Irishman,  friend  or 
stranger,  instead  of  that  smoking,  drinking,  soulless,  snoring 
beast  of  a German.  “ Here’s  to  the  memory  of  old  times ! 
Here’s  to  your  memory,  Tom  Russell,  and  to  all  the  men 
in  prison  for  Ireland.  Here’s  your  favourite  tune,  and  would 
you  could  hear  it  in  your  dreams  to-night  wherever  you  may 
be.” 

(Plays  very  softly  the  “ Wearing  of  the  Green,”  then 
somewhat  more  loudly.  The  stranger  starts,  opens  his  eyes, 
and  listens  unobserved  by  Tone. 

Tone  (hums  softly  to  his  own  music,  then  breaks  into 
song)  : 

“ Oh,  ’twas  early  the  next  morning 
That  our  gallant  ship  set  sail ; 

Kind  heaven  did  protect  us  with 
A pleasant  Irish  gale.” 

Stranger  (leaping  to  his  feet  and  waving  a green  handker- 
chief, which  he  pulls  from  his  pocket) 

(Sings)  : _ 

“ Oh,  we  landed  safe  in  Paris, 

W here  victualling  was  chape ; 

They  knew  we  were  United 
By  the  green  upon  our  cape.” 
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(and  both  sing  on  together  at  the  top  of  their  voices : ) 

“ Oh,  the  green  upon  the  cape, 

The  green  upon  the  cape ; 

They  knew  we  were  United 
By  the  green  upon  the  cape. 

(Tone  flings  down  his  fiddle,  the  stranger  his  pipe.  They 
clasp  hands  and  stare  at  each  other,  laughing.) 

Tone — I’ll  be  hanged  if  you’re  not  the  man  I was  on  my 
way  to  Paris  to  meet. 

Stranger — And  you  must  be  the  man  I was  on  my  way 
to  Paris  to  meet. 

Tone  (wnthdraws  his  hand,  folds  his  arms) — But,  come, 
we  have  been  too  precipitate.  Caution  above  all  things. 
How  am  I to  know  you  are  not  an  English  spy  ? 

Stranger  (haughtily) — How  am  I to  know  you’re  not  the 
same? 

Tone — What  is  my  name? 

Stranger  (cautiously) — I’ll  not  tell  it  till  I am  sure  that 
you  are  you. 

Tone — I’m  hanged  if  I’m  going  to  say  that  I am  I till  I 
know  who’s  who.  But,  come,  come,  I have  had  more  names 
than  one  in  my  time. 

Stranger — Amongst  others,  that  of  Mr.  John  Hutton. 

Tone  (laughing) — Ha!  I see  you  have  met  friends  of  mine. 
You  have  a message  for  me,  maybe  ? 

The  Stranger — I carry  no  papers.  I came  through  Eng- 
land, and  there  would  have  been  danger.  But  I have  mes- 
sages enough  when  you  have  time  to  hear  them.  But,  first, 
to  make  you  sure  that  I am  a true  man,  I saw  Sam  Neilson 
in  Dublin  before  I sailed,  and  he  told  me  to  remind  you 
that  the  day  you  went  with  him  to  the  top  of  old  Cave  Hill 
the  first  man  to  reach  the  top  was  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken 
and  the  last  man  to  come  down  was  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 

Tone  (seizing  his  hand  and  shaking  it  vigorously) — Now 
We  can  speak  freely.  To  none  but  a true  and  tried  United 
man  would  Samuel  Neilson  have  spoken  of  what  happened 
upon  Cave  Hill.  Come,  tell  me  all  the  news.  Who  has 
taken  brave  Tom  Russell’s  place  as  general  of  Down  ? 

The  Stranger — ^A  Presbyterian  minister,  William  Steele 
Dickson. 

Tone — Hurrah  for  Dickson;  I met  him  once.  An  honest 
soul,  but  I fear  he  will  scarcely  fill  the  place  of  Thomas 
Russell,  who  had  a soldier’s  training. 

The  Stranger — In  Leinster  we  have  a soldier,  a brave  and 
true  and  gallant  one,  to  lead.  He  once  bore  arms  for  Eng- 
land, but  has  now  resigned  command  and  station,  and  dedi- 
cated himself  to  Ireland’s  cause — I mean  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

Tone — Three  cheers  for  Lord  Edward ! May  he  lead  to 
victory  yet. 

The  Stranger — And  now,  friend,  what  news  have  you  to 
give  me?  What  hope  of  help  from  France? 

Tone  (sighing) — Hoche  is  dead,  and  with  him  died  my 
only  certain  hope. 

The  Stranger — But  Buonaparte ! He  is  England’s  enemy. 

Tone  (shakes  his  head) — Aye,  but  I cannot  be 


sure  that  he  is  Ireland’s  friend.  He  has  dreams 
of  empire,  would  be  another  Cmsar  or  Alexander,  would 
conquer  continents  1 Africa,  Asia,  the  old  empires  and  king- 
doms of  Europe  allure  him.  Ireland  is  but  a little  island 
a\\  ay  on  the  verge  of  the  western  world,  \ ery  dear  to  you  and 
me,  John  I'enant,  but  to  Buoniiparte  nothing — nothing, 
e.\cept,  my  friend,  you  and  1 can  persuade  him  to  lielieve 
that  Ireland  can  be*  made  a stepping  stone  to  the  overthrow 
of  England’s  power.  That  is  the  task  that  lies  before  us, 
and  on  Tuesday  you  and  I shall  meet  this  modern  Caesar 
face  to  face. 

The  Stranger — Let  us  keep  up  our  hearts  then.  Surely 
we  will  persuade  him  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Hoche. 
Come,  cheer  up  1 Your  song  has  gained  another  verse  since 
you  went  from  Belfast. 

(Sings) : 

“ Oh,  may  the  wind  of  Freedom 
Soon  send  young  Boney  o’er, 

And  we’ll  plant  the  tree  of  liberty 
Upon  our  Shamrock  shore ; 

We’ll  plant  it  with  our  weapons, 

Till  the  English  tyrants  gape. 

To  see  their  bloody  flag  hauled  down 
To  the  green  upon  the  cape.” 

(Tone  joins  in  chorus.) 

“ Oh,  the  green  upon  the  cape, 

The  green  upon  the  cape ; 

We’ll  see  their  tyrant  flag  come  dowm 
Toi  the  green  upon  the  cane.” 

(Fanchette  enters  at  background  with  candles,  and  gazes 
in  astonishment  at  the  Franco-German  alliance.) 

(Curtain.) 

Alice  L.  Milligan. 

Note. — This  play  can  be  acted  on  an  ordinary  platform 
without  any  formal  stage  arrangements.  Knee  breeches,  tail 
coats  and  cravats,  overcoats  with  capes,  and  soft  Alpine  hats 
will  sufficiently  represent  the  costume  of  the  period.  Green 
must  not  be  worn  by  either  Tone  or  Tenant,  but  the  latter 
must  carry  concealed  a green  handkerchief  to  be  brought 
out  at  a certain  point  in  the  play.  Fanchette  should  wear 
a French  peasant-woman’s  dress,  a neat  fichu  and  round 
frilled  apron,  a large  mob  cap,  and  tri-colour-ribbons.  Old- 
fashioned  chairs  and  a table  spread  for  Tone’s  supper  furnish 
the  stage. 



REVIEW. 


More  Celtic  Fairy  Tales.  By  Joseph  Jacobs.  Mr.  Jacobs 
has  acquired  a widespread  fame  as  a learned  folk-lorist.  lie  also 
possesses  the  gift  of  telling  a story  in  a graceful  manner.  This  se- 
cond volume  of  his  fairy  tales  sustains  the  reputation  he  achieved  by 
the  first.  These  stories  should  prove  most  acceptable  to  young 
people,  being  full  of  the  most  suiprising  adventures ; indeed,  what 
English  fairy  tale  can  compete  with  the  folk-lore  of  the  Celt  in  the 
matter  of  marvels?  A Want  of  measure  has  been  considered  the 
great  fault  of  Irish  literature,  but  the  richness  of  the  imagination  dis- 
played goes  far  to  compensate  for  this.  The  wonders  of  “ Morraha  ” 
or  “ Paddy  Kelly  and  the  Weasel,”  besides  delighting  children, 
should  prove  of  interest  to  the  ethnologist,  the  childhood  of  all  these 
stories  dating  far  back  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  The  illustrations 
to  this  volume  are  simply  excellent. 
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Song  of  the  Lianhan  Sidhe. 

(FAIRY  MISTRESS.) 

I take  thy  heart  as  I touch  thy  hand, 

I bind  thee  with  a mystic  band  ; 

I give  thee  power  to  understand. 

Pure  shall  be  the  thought  of  thy  mind ; 

Thine  shalt  be  the  strength  of  the  wind, 

Thine  its  power  to  seek  and  find. 

When  the  even  is  very  still. 

And  blue  mists  wrap  the  distant  hill. 

Thou  shalt  see  how  the  dews  distil. 

And  when  night’s  garments  darkly  sweep. 

And  the  world  is  warm  in  slumber  deep. 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  flowers  breathe  in  sleep. 

If  thy  heart  be  pure  thy  hand  shall  turn 
A page  of  the  Book  where  men  may  learn 
Of  the  things  for  which  their  spirits  yearn. 

The  souls  of  the  stars  slip  down  between 
The  spreading  branches  of  alder  green. 

And  bathe  in  the  streamlets  waves  serene. 

As  the  soul  of  a star»  be  the  soul  in  thee. 

From  the  world’s  dark  mists  secure  and  free. 

In  the  shadow  of  earth  burning  radiantly. 

Thou  shalt  follow  me,  thou  shalt  go. 

The  silver  shining  lakes  below. 

And  find  where  the  golden  apples  grow. 

Down  in  the  valley  the  little  pool. 

With  the  moon’s  white  light  is  filled  so  full. 

That  it  overflows  in  a runlet  cool. 

1 hou  shalt  bathe  in  its  silver  light, 

Under  the  secret  curtains  of  night. 

And  know  and  drink  of  its  cool  delight. 

Down  in  the  glades  where  the  tall  lusmore 
Grows  ’neath  the  oak-tree  branches  hoar, 

By  the  stream  where  the  fairy  cataracts  pour — 

Thou  shalt  follow  me,  thou  shalt  go. 

The  spreading  bracken  leaves  below. 

And  know  the  joys  that  the  fairies  know. 

Thomas  E.  Mayne. 

>?< 

A Bunch  of  Wild  Heather. 

A SKETCH  OF  AN  IRISH  HILLSIDE. 


By  C.  J.  B. 


I.— A SPRAY  OF  WHITE. 

CLEAR  summer  sky,  and  the  sun  in  all  its  meridian  glory ; 
a few  scattered  streaks  of  cloudy  white,  and  all  beside  blue 
with  a filmy  vapour  o’erspreading.  This  overhead  ; below 
tall  leafy  trees  sloping  down  to  and  overhanging  a broad 
stream,  gold  and  silvern  where  the  sun  falls,  and  darkly  cool  in  the 
leafy  shadow.  An  old  stone  bridge  spanning,  with  the  warm  rays 
glinting  whitely  on  its  grey  parapets.  Reflected  in  the  river  the 
bridge  and  the  trees  and  the  green  banks  with  their  border  of  long 
grasses,  and  here  and  there  an  alder  sprinkled  with  snowy  blossoms. 
The  whole  scene  is  calmly  beautiful ; the  still  water,  its  glassy  sur- 
face rippled  only  where  some  incautious  fly  has  tempted  the  cool 
deeps,  the  trees  with  not  a breath  of  wind  to  stir  their  green  leaves, 
the  old  mill  peeping  above  the  bridge — it  has  ceased  to  rumble  long 
ago,  and  its  broken  wheel  now  lies  helplessly  against  the  gray  wall — 
only  the  song  of  the  birds  in  the  branches  overhead  to  break  the 
solemn  hush  ; nor  is  theirs  a loud  and  joyous  strain,  but  a soft. 


sleepy  melody  in  harmony  with  the  universal  quiet.  A day  and  a 
place  for  dreaming,  and  still  more  dreamy  for  the  thin  blue  haze  mak- 
ing even  the  near  distance  dim  and  shadowy. 

So,  indeed,  think  I as  I he  with  Brendan  O’Carroll  at  full  length 
on  the  wooded  slope  above  the  river,  a volume  of  Tennyson  half 
open  beside  us,  for  he  has  just  been  reading  “ QEnone.”  The  lovelv 
opening  lines  descriptive  of  the  glen,  where:  — 

“ On  either  hand 

The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway  down 

Hang  rich  in  flowers,” 

still  haunt  iny  ear.  But  as  I watch  the  quiet  stream,  with  its  pic- 
tured depth  of  sky  and  tree,  and  gaze  on  the  peaceful  prospect 
around,  I wonder,  after  all,  if  even  that  vale  in  Ida 

“ Lovelier 

Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills,” 
can  in  its  reality  be  more  truly  beautiful  than  this. 

Presently  I notice  a shadow  on  my  companion’s  face,  and  looking 
behind  I see  on  the  hillside  above  us  four  thatchless  walls  standing 
bare  in  an  opening  of  the  trees.  Then  I remember.  One  day  las”t 
summer,  as  we  climbed  the  rising  bore en  on  the  hill-slope  towards  the 
Rookery,  we  came  on  the  ruins  of  a little  cottage.  In  answer  to  my 
inquiring  look  Brendon  told  me 

THE  STORY  OF  AILEEN. 

“ In  this  little  cottage  nestling  among  the  trees  lived  Andy  Con- 
nell. The  walls  were  white  then,  and  covered  with  a brown  thatch  ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  if  Andy’s  heart  filled  with  loving  pride  as  he 
leaned  on  the  half-door  of  a summer’s  evening,  and  caught  the  faint 
flagrance  of  the  alder-blooms  that  peeped  over  the  amber  straw 
above  him.  In  front  was  his  little  grass-plot,  with  the  yellow  oat- 
field  on  one  side  and  the  long  rows  of  potato-stalks  flowered  in  white 
and  purple  on  the  other.  The  green  trees  of  Carhan  Wood  ran 
down  the  hillside  to  the  broad  basin  where  the  stream  of  the  golden 
trout  met  the  narrower  flow  from  the  brown  bog-valley  of  Laharn 
under  the  shadow  of  Cnuc-na-Tubber,  who  smiled  on  their  wedding 
from  his  circling  clouds.  To  the  west  was  the  winding  river  with 
green  Valentia  at  its  mouth  and  the  blue  Atlantic  melting  into  the 
sky  beyond. 

“ Here  Andy  had  been  bom  and  reared,  and  here  nigh  twenty 
years  ago  he  had  brought  pretty  Eily  O’Sullivan  to  the  envy  of  many 
a stalwart  farmer’s  son  in  the  neighbouring  townland  of  Filemore. 
Six  little  ones  had  come  to  bless  their  happiness,  but  one  by  one 
had  stolen  away  again  until  only  the  eldest  remained.  Then  he 
fair-haired  mother  faded  herself,  and  eight  years  from  the  opening  of 
our  tale  poor  broken-hearted  Andy  left  her  sleeping  with  her  babies 
in  the  graveyard  at  Kilovarnogue  one  soft-showered  April  day. 

“ It  would  have  been  very  lonely  for  Andy  after  that  if  little  Aileen 
had  not  been  left  like  a gleam  of  sunlight  in  the  gloom  where  the 
wings  of  the  death-angel  had  shadowed  his  life.  Little  by  little  the 
gold-haired  Colleen  grew  to  fill  the  void  that  had  been  made  in  his 
big  Irish  heart,  until  at  last  his  great  sorrow,  wild  and  stormy  in 
the  first  bitter  tears,  softened  into  a sad  memory  for  moistened  eyes 
like  sweet  spring  rain  after  the  blustering  hail-showers  of  early 
March.  It  was  pleasant  in  those  days  to  see  the  two  come  down  the 
hillside  together — Andy  in  his  rough  corduroy  and  grey  flannel  waist- 
coat, his  grizzled  countenance  beaming  and  very  happy  as  he  felt  the 
soothing  touch  of  that  soft  little  hand  on  his  rough  palm — Aileen  in 
her  neat  dress  of  brown  homespun  trotting  beside  him,  her  bare  feet 
wetted  with  the  splashing  dews,  her  small  face  glowing  and  upturned 
in  eager  questioning,  or  prettily  serious  with  some  childish  confi- 
dence. You  might  meet  them  thus  any  morning,  for  Aileen  went  re- 
gularly to  the  convent  school  in  the  town  beyond,  and  Andy  always 
accompanied  her  to  the  turn  where  the  hill-path  met  the  main  road. 
In  the  evening  when  she  returned  he  was  there  again  to  bear  her  in 
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his  strong  arms  up  the  winding  boreen,  lavishing  on  her  meanwhile 
all  the  wealth  of  endearing  phrase  and  diminutive  peculiar  to  the 
almost  womanly  tenderness  of  Irish  peasant  love.” 

But  those  days  were  gone  when  Brendan  O’Carroll’s  story  com- 
menced, and  with  him  we  must  hasten  over  the  eight  years  of  gloom 
and  happiness  that  followed  for  Andy  since  the  last  green  sod  had 
been  planted  on  the  new-made  grave  where  Eily  O’Sullivan  rested 
with  her  babies. 

II.— A BIT  OF  PURPLE. 

One  calm  June  evening  a solitary  figure  stood  on  the  bridge  that 
crosses  the  river  just  outside  the  little  town  of  Cahirciveen.  He 
leant  on  the  iron  guard-rail,  and  looked  toward  the  east.  At  nis 
feet  the  broad  river  rolled  in  quiet  strength,  and  where  the  river 
wound  mountains  rose  green,  and  lofty,  under  the  clouds.  Farther 
still  other  mountains  loomed  green  and  blue  and  purple  with  deep 
dark  valleys  between. 

Often  had  Andy  Connell  stood  on  that  bridge  before,  and  often 
had  his  kindly  Celtic  features  glowed  at  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Now  there  was  a shadow  on  his  countenance. 

Things  were  not  going  well  with  Andy.  His  farm  was  small,  but 
he  had  always  managed  to  pay  the  rent.  Of  late,  however,  the  times 
were  bad,  and  Andy  was  in  arrears.  To-day  he  had  been  with  the 
agent,  and  his  sorrowful  aspect  betokens  no  good  news. 

Evening  wore  on,  and  still  Andy  watched  the  eddying  currents  be- 
neath the  bndge.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  and  the  shadows 
lengthening  on  the  mountains,  when  at  last,  with  a sigh,  he  turned 
homeward.  It  was  St.  John’s  Eve,  and  the  whole  country-side  was 
dotted  wth  the  lighted  peat-stacks,  while  Clahanlinehan  was  glori- 
ous with  a crown  of  furze  ablaze.  The  pungent  odour  of  turf-smoke 
was  in  the  breeze,  and  the  songs  and  happy  laughter  rang  clear  from 
the  groups  and  dancers  round  the  bonfires,  but  Andy  climbed  his 
lonely  hill-road  with  bended  head,  unmindful  of  the  general  merry- 
making. When  he  came  to  the  cross  where  he  had  so  often  waited 
for  tired  Aileen  in  the  evenings  after  school  time,  he  stopped  to 
look  over  the  river  towards  where  the  agent’s  house  gleamed  white 
among  the  trees.  Then  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  little  graveyard  im- 
mediately underneath  something  like  a sob  shook  him,  and  he  turned 
slowly  up  the  narrow  boreen.  As  he  approached  the  house  a girlish 
figure  came  forth  to  meet  him.  This  was  Aileen,  now  almost  six- 
teen, fragile  and  slender,  and  growing  every  day  more  like  her  de- 
licate mother,  the  neighbours  said  with  much  significant  head-shak- 
ing. As  she  noted  the  trouble  on  her  father’s  countenance,  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  without  speaking  she  took  him  by  the  hand. 
Silently  they  proceeded  toward  the  cottage. 

When  seated  by  the  kitchen  fire  Andy  at  length  broke  the  silence. 

He  says,  dchorro,  that  Christmas  won’t  find  us  in  the  house  if 
the  rint  isn’t  paid.  But  shure  there’s  no  gettin’  rint  agin  Christmas, 
when  the  blight  is  on  the  praties  and  there’s  no  growth  in  the  har- 
vest.” 

He  was  silent  again,  bowing  his  grey  head  on  his  hands.  Then 
raising  his  head  he  burst  forth  anew — 

“Twill  be  the  braking  of  my  heart  to  lose  the  ould  place.  Oh  ! 
’tis  hard  to  lave  the  four  walls  my  own  father  built,  an’  the  little  bit 
o farm  my  own  two  hands  tilled.  An’  Aileen,  mo  lannav  bawn," 
catching  her  convulsively  to  his  bosom,  “ what  will  i/02i  do  out  in  the 
cold  world  without  the  bit  to  put  in  your  mouth  and  the  shelter  for 
your  purty  head?” 

Hush,  father,”  said  Aileen,  putting  her  arms  about  him,  “ sure 
God  is  good,  an’  He’ll  help  us  anyway.  Didn’t  Father  James  tell 
us  a’  Sunday  last  that  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself  hadn’t  the  roof  to 
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rest  His  he.ad  under?  An’  sure  ’twas  for  us  He  wanted,  an’  He’ll 
not  leave  us  lonely  an’  forsaken  now  if  we  on’y  put  our  trust  in  Him.” 

May  He  an’  His  Blessed  Mother  look  down  on  us  this  night, 
for  ’tis  a sore  throuble  that’s  on  us.” 

III.— A TUFT  OF  BROWN. 

That  year  winter  came  early  to  Carhan.  Its  chill  breath  browned 
the  heather,  and  bared  and  blackened  the  trees  where  the  old  wood 
clasped  the  hillside.  It  stripped  the  firs  and  beeches  round  the  mill 
of  their  gold  and  green,  and  robbed  the  ash  that  leant  over  the  river 
bank  of  the  bright  leaves  with  which  it  wooed  the  stream  in  summer 
murmurings,  and  which  sometimes  dropt  trembling  on  the  rippled 
bosom  afterwards  when  ruddy  autumn  sought  to  steal  their  early 
verdure. 

The  dreaded  eviction  notice  had  been  served  on  Andy  Connell, 
and  now  on  the  night  before  Christmas  Eve  he  sits  bowed  and  silent 
over  a smouldering  fire  in  his  little  kitchen.  It  is  his  last  night  in 
the  old  house,  for  to-morrow  the  bailiffs  are  coming.  But  Andy  is 
not  thinking  of  that  now. 

Aileen  is  not  with  him.  She  lies  in  bed  in  a little  inner  room. 
Father  James  has  just  left  her,  and  she  is  peacefully  waiting  for  the 
end. 

Poor  Aileen  ! As  the  summer  p*assed  she  had  begun  slowly  to 
fade.  One  by  one  the  yellow  leaves  of  autumn  dropt  from  the  trees. 
Winter  came,  and  Aileen  lay  in  bed  never  again  to  rise. 

It  is  a wild  night.  The  wind  sweeping  down  the  bleak  hillside 
moans  mournfully  through  the  trees.  Ever  and  anon  a fierce  gust 
rushes  shrieking  past,  driving  the  snow  in  eddying  currents  before  it. 

Aileen  is  sinking  fast.  Poor  Andy  hangs  over  her  in  speechless 
agony.  Sometimes  in  excess  of  grief  he  rushes  from  the  room,  call- 
ing on  God  to  spare  his  own  colleen,  or  take  him  with  her. 

There  is  a lull  in  the  storm  outside.  Aileen  summons  her  father 
for  the  last  earthly  parting. 

“ Sure,  father,  ’tis  God  that’s.  . . calling  me.  . . an’  His 
holy  Will  must.  . . be  done.  . . An’  we’ll.  . . meet.  . . 
again  in  ...  in.  . . .” 

The  dying  voice  falters.  Aileen  falls  heavily  back  on  the  pillow. 

“ Into  Thy  . . . hands  . . . O . . . O . , . Lord  . . .” 

For  a little  while  the  white  lips  move  voicelessly.  The  dim  eyes 
grow  dimmer,  and  then  close  for  ever.  One  long  last  sigh,  and 
Aileen’s  soul  is  with  the  angels. 

For  a moment  Andy  stands  speechless.  Then  with  a wild  cry  he 
throws  himself  on  the  body. 

The  wind  is  blowing  again,  but  softly,  mournfully.  The  snow  no 
longer  falls,  and  the  sky  is  clear.  The  moon  sends  down  a clear 
white  light,  silvering  the  snowy  hillside  and  the  tops  of  the  bare 
gaunt  trees.  One  white  beam  stealing  into  the  little  room  falls  on 
the  grey  head  of  Andy  bowed  in  agony. 

On  St.  Stephen’s  morning  the  agent,  Mr.  W , stood  on  the 

doorstep  preparatory  to  mounting  his  sleek-looking  courser  for  the 
great  annual  hunt  at  Kinneigh.  Donal,  the  gardener,  was  near  by, 
stooping  to  loosen  some  fallen  branches  from  the  frozen  ground. 
Suddenly  they  heard  a low  wailing  sound  rising  gradually  to  a shrill 

cry,  and  dying  away  again.  Mr.  W turning,  perceived  -a  long 

procession  winding  slowly  up  the  road  toward  the  little  graveyard. 
Old  Donal  reverently  took  off  his  hat. 

“ ’Tis  Aileen  Connell’s  funeral — ould  Andy’s  daughter,”  he  ex- 
plained in  answer  to  his  master’s  inquiring  look.  “ She  died  a’ 
Chris’mas  Eve.  She  was  ever  an’  always  a delicate  crature — just 
like  a lily-bud  she  was .” 

But  Mr.  W had  abruptly  entered  the  house.  When  he  re- 

issued an  hour  afterwards  the  crowd  of  mourners  had  disappeared, 
but  as  he  trotted  quickly  past  the  graveyard  he  could  not  help  no- 
ticing a grey-haired  figure  extended  face  downwards  on  a little  mound 
of  fresh-laid  sods. 

This  is  the  story  of  Aileen  as  Brendan  O’Carroll  told  it  to  me. 
There  are  many  such  simple  tales  clinging  like  the  heather  to  our 
Irish  hillsides.  Ought  we  not  sometimes  pluck  a sprig  for  a breath 
of  its  sunny  mountain  fragrance?  How  much  sweeter  and  fresher 
it  would  be  than  the  poison-scents  with  which  our  hands  are  filled 
these  later  days  ! There  are  blooms  of  story  on  our  hills,  and  flowers 
of  legend  blowing  in  our  valleys,  but  we  gather  the  upas-leaves  of 
the  foreigner,  and  the  beauty  and  fragrance  we  know  not  is  fading  at 
our  feet  for  lack  of  a kindly  hand  to  rescue  it  from  the  long  winter- 
tide  of  things  forgotten. 
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Irish  Sketches:  “The  Cladagh.” 

HE  celebrated  fishing  village  of  Cladagh  is  situated 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  west  of  Galway,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  landing  place  of  the 
earliest  settlers. 

At  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  to  answer  Gerald  Griffin’s 
description  of  Shillelah,  “ a shower  of  houses,”  but  it  is  soon 
found  that  there  is  order  and  plan  in  what  appears  to  be 
confusion  worse  confounded.  There  are  innumerable  little 
streets  and  squares,  with  alleys  leading  in  all  directions  ; hun- 
dreds of  tiny  thatched  houses,  with  children  playing  before 
the  doors ; pigs  and  fowls  roaming  around,  apparently  much 
at  home ; and  “ in  and  out  and  round  about”  the  cottages 
is  stretched  a sward  of  delicate,  short  grass  of  the  softest 
green.  Never  even  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland  have  we 
seen  such  velvety  grass,  so  short  that  it  rarely  requires  the 
.scythe,  and  so  vividly  and  intensely  green,  refreshing  the  eyes 
of  the  poor  fishermen,  who  often  for  days  see  nothing  but  the 
changing  billows  of  the  blue  sea.  And  what  a philanthropist 
among  grasses  it  must  be,  to  roll  itself  out  in  such  splendour 
through  the  squares  and  alleys  of  Cladagh,  coming  up  of  its 
own  sweet  will  as  a carpet  for  the  little  bare  feet  of  the  fisher- 
men’s children.  They  play  upon  it  all  day  long,  and  present 
us  with  an  exquisite  contrast  between  the  vivid  scarlet  of 
their  short  petticoats  and  the  “ emerald  light”  that  gleams 
everywhere  around  their  cottage  doors. 

Passing  through  the  tiny  streets  may  be  seen  many  a lovely 
face  and  many  a graceful  form  that  might  pose  as  a model 
for  the  sculptor.  Traces  of  the  seafaring  occupation  of  the 
\ illagers  are  everyw^here ; piles  of  nets  are  heaped  up  at  the 
doorways ; while  old  men,  whose  day  of  active  work  is  over, 
are  busy  making  or  mending  the  regular  network.  Again  a 
group  of  fishermen,  standing  in  earnest  consultation  over 
curiously  shaped  pieces  of  white  canvas  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  in  which  w'hen  piece  after  piece  has  been  added  and 
dovetailed  we  begin  to  see  the  sail  of  a large  fishing  boat 
forming  under  those  horny  fingers,  rough  and  brown  with 
honest  toil. 

A rather  more  prosperous  looking  cottage,  shaded  by  a 
great  elm,  w'as  in  the  palmy  days  of  Cladagh  known  as  the 
royal  residence,  and  certainly  it  is  a dw^elling  which  suggests 
very  little  of  “ the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a King.”  In  this 
century  of  revolutions,  when  greater  kingdoms  have  gone 
a-begging  for  a ruler,  it  will  scarce  surprise  or  sadden  the 
reader  to  know  that  the  crown  and  sceptre  have  passed  away 
from  this  king  of  the  “ ancient  mariners.”  Lovers  of  Car- 
lyle’s magnificent  w'ord-painting  wfill  remember  how  he  rings 
the  changes  upon  the  word  “ king”  as  he  describes  the  first 
moment  when  wild  armed  men  raised  their  strongest  aloft 
upon  the  buckler  throne,  and  with  clash  of  arms  and  beating 
hearts  cried,  “ Be  tlrou  our  acknowledged  strongest,”  and 


how  he  dilates  upon  the  feeling  with  which  henceforth  they 
regarded  their  ruler  as  the  symbol  for  them  of  true  guidance 
and  loving  obedience.  Somewhat  in  this  fashion  was  the 
patriarch  King  of  Cladagh  chosen  and  obeyed.  His  will  was 
law  within  the  boundary  of  his  own  realm ; he  regulated  the 
community  according  to  their  own  peculiar  laws  and  customs. 
Rebellion  had  never  been  known  within  his  dominion ; but 
then  he  neither  taxed  nor  oppressed  his  subjects.  They 
never  troubled  themselves  about  politics ; the  outer  barbarian 
might  make  peace  or  war,  they  heeded  not.  Like  good 
citizens  they  “ loved  God  and  honoured  the  King,”  and  what 
more  could  be  expected  from  any  race  of  people  ? This  old 
sea-king  bore  no  crown  nor  sceptre,  and  yet  not  the  mighty 
old  Viking  Torkenskoild  himself,  as 

“ He  hoisted  his  blood-red  flag  once  more, 

And  smote  upon  the  foe,  full  sore, 

And  shouted  aloud  through  the  tempest’s  roar,” 

received  more  willing  homage  and  obedience  from  his  hardy 
Norsemen  than  did  the  monarch  of  Cladagh  from  his  liege 
subjects,  as  when  sailing  out  into  the  beautiful  bay,  with  his 
snow-white  flag  at  the  mast-head,  he  led  his  fleet  to  their 
fishing  ground.  There  can  scarcely  be  imagined  a more  sur- 
passingly lovely  sight  than  that  of  the  boats  sailing  away  to 
sea,  like  a flight  of  birds,  in  regular  order.  We  have  watched 
them  while  the  purple  flush  of  evening  began  to  gather  upon 
the  waves,  and  as  they  glided  by  like  phantoms  one  could 
hear  the  throbbing  of  the  sea’s  great,  sad  heart,  regretting, 
mayhap,  all  the  young  and  brave  whose  bones  lay  tossing 
amid  wrecks  and  tangled  weeds  far  below  in  the  sandy  hol- 
lows. 

A beautiful  ceremony  takes  place  every  year  in  this  strange 
community,  a ceremony  which  reminds  one  of  the  wedding 
of  the  Adriatic.  We  mean  “ the  blessing  of  the  bay,”  with- 
out which  the  Cladagh  fishermen  never  venture  to  commence 
the  business  of  the  year.  At  the  proper  season  you  may  be- 
hold in  the  blue  waters  of  Galway  Bay  a ceremonial,  which 
the  simple,  earnest  faith  of  these  poor  fishermen  makes  sub- 
lime. They  conjure  up  a mental  picture  of  those  who  cast 
out  their  nets  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee,  as  they  reverently 
follow  the  lowly  hooker  with  its  brown  sail  swelling  in  the 
breeze,  in  the  prow  of  which  stands  the  venerated  prior  of 
the  white-robed  Dominicans  with  book  and  stole,  who  mur- 
murs over  the  glad  waters  the  holy  words  of  benediction. 

'I’hese  strange  people  marry  young,  and  their  wedding  ring 
is  unique — a plain  thick  hoop  of  gold,  with  two  hands  clasp- 
ing a heart.  When  storm  or  wreck  carries  off  the  bread- 
winner the  survivors  keep  the  wake  of  the  absent,  and  deep 
and  earnest  is  the  sympathy  and  help  they  give  to  the  widows 
of  the  sea.  They  speak  the  old  tongue,  and  cling  to  the  old 
faith,  and  even  those  who  have  emigrated  to  America  still 
adhere  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  their  beloved  Cladagh 
in  the  far  West.  MONA. 
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MR.  STANDISH  O’GRADY,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  A 
NEW  NATIONALISM. 


N a little  shilling  volume  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  Mr.  Standish  O’Grady  has  opened  up  sub- 
jects for  thought  which  we  might  fitly  devote 
as  many  pages  of  our  paper  to  the  discussion  of- 
to  the  entire  benefit  of  our  band  of  friends  and 
readers  both  in  Ireland  and  across  the  Atlantic.  At  present 
we  shall  do  little  more  than  indicate  what  manner  of  book 
this  is.  Everyone  who  is  thoughtfully  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare and  future  destiny  of  our  country  must  read  it  for  him- 
self. It  is  a book  which  will  help  the  rising  generation  o 
Irishmen  to  realise  that  this  era  is  one  of  momentous  impor- 
tance to  the  country  of  their  love,  and  that  it  is  on  then- 
devotion,  wisdom,  courage,  and  union  that  the  existence  o 
their  race  depends  other^vise  than  as  a population  of  herds 
and  graziers,  or  as  an  expatriated  people. 

The  book  contains  some  strange  contradictions,  which  will 
not  surprise  those  familiar  with  the  author’s  previous  writ- 
ings. Pie  says  that  treason  is  not  to  be  talked,  yet  in  the 
next  page  talks  it  himself  with  sublime  indifference.  He  is 
a Unionist,  forsooth,  yet  reviles  the  Union,  and  lauds  the 
Parliament  of  Grattan.  He  says  that  this  movement  must 
be  constitutional,  yet  insists  that  its  strength  is  not  only 
founded  on  right,  but  might ; and  hints  that  Ireland’s  power 
to  sap  the  Constitution  may  be  felt  as  far  away  as  the  foot 
of  the  Himalayas.  With  war  on  the  Indian  frontier  and 
mutiny  simmering,  what  language  could  be  more  treasonably 
threatening  than  this?  He  speaks  disapprovingly  of  the 
United  Irishmen  as  having  wrecked  that  precious  Parliament 
of  Grattan’s,  yet  praises  their  successors  (the  Fenian  men) 
as  having  alone  amongst  contemporary  parties  “ an  instinc- 
tive perception  of  the  right  road.” 

With  all  ^hese  contradictions,  Mr.  O’Grady  is  consistent 
on  essential  points. 

firstly — He  recognises  rule  by  the  English  party  system 
as  unprincipled  and  unjust,  as  utterly  neglectful  of  Ireland  s 
interests,  or  even  deliberately  opposed  to  them.  Secondly 
He  proclaims  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Gaelic  nation, 
and  asserts  that  by  united  action  they  can  work  their  will 
with  the  despicable  English  politicians.  Thirdly — He  is 

vehement  in  urging  us  not  to  look  to  England,  nor  to  con- 
sider as  important  tne  voices  in  the  present  British  Parlia- 
ment. Our  battle  is  to  be  fought  at  home  by  conventions 
in  Ireland,  county  meetings,  by  securing  the  adherence  of 
the  provincial  Press  of  every  section,  the  support  of  every 
class  and  every  creed  in  Ireland,  from  peer  to  peasant. 
Fourthly — He  declares  that  if  our  robbed  millions  are  not 
restored  to  us  in  this  time  the  score  will  all  the  same  remain 
for  settlement  by  subsequent  generations.  Better  than  any 


:r.  mment  it  will  be  to  quote  the  strongly  worded  passages  m 
which  these  sound  doctrines  are  preached. 

“ Nations,  and  not  so  many  of  them,  if  the  matter  be 
narrowly  considered,  may  endure  the  waste  and  loss  of  party 
strife — not  a people  struggling  and  feeling  their  way  towards 
nationhood.  . . . One  party  we  can  afford,  and  no 

more — one  paity,  and  that  party  Ireland.  . . . Ireland 

has  been  stripped  so  bare  that  there  is  nothing  left  about 
which  it  would  be  worth  while  for  us  to  quarrel.  The  great 
financial  wrong  is  steadily  compelling  us  all  into  a single 
camp.  P'rom  that  camp  in  due  time,  and  after  having  sub- 
mitted there  to  the  necessary  drill  and  discipline,  we  shall 
emerge  again,  no  longer  a disorderly,  insensate,  and  helpless 
rabble  of  parties  and  factions,  but,  as  it  were,  an  army  with 
captains,  a combined  and  determined  nation  determined  to 
prosecute  our  quarrel  to  all  issues.  We  have  right  on  our 
side,  and,  what  avails  still  more  in  a world  such  as  this,  we 
have  might.” 

“ The  Imperial  Parliament,  in  spite  of  all  its  glare  and 
glitter,  is  to  a great  extent  a fraud  and  a delusion,  offering 
itself  as  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  body  of  bold  and  deter- 
mined men  who  have  realised  the  fact  of  its  essential  weak- 
ness. . . . The  great  parties  rule  Parliament,  and  are 

themselves  ruled  by  opportunism.  They  are  essentially  un- 
principled, and,  therefore,  can  be  bought  and  sold,  or  sent 
on  errands,  and  will  fetch  and  carry  at  our  pleasure.  It  is 
singular  that  we  in  Ireland  should  have  forgotten  these  things 
while  the  career  of  Parnell  is  still  fresh  in  public  memory.” 

(Note. — Mr.  O’Grady  advocates  parliamentary  action  on 
Parnell’s  lines,  forgetting  that  Irish  parties  may  contract  the 
evil  cushrms  of  Westminster,  and  become;  purchaseable. 
Ireland  has  not  forgotten  how  Parnell  was  sold  without  a 
price.) 

“ I.et  the  Fenian  consider  within  himself  and  perpend  how 
.a  well-fed,  prosperous  nation  of  eight  millions  is  more  likely 
to  give  a good  account  of  itself  in  the  war  for  which  he 
sighs  than  the  Ireland  of  to-day.” 

“ Dismissing  for  a moment  all  prepossessions,  look  closely 
at  the  present  political  situation,  and  you  will  find  all  the 
Irish  parties  leaning  heavily  like  cripples  upon  some  English 
support — ail  except  our  intransigent e Fenians,  who  have 
some  instinc'ave  perception  of  the  right  road.  ...  I 
know  a little  of  Irish  history  and  a good  deal  of  contem- 
poraneous politics,  and  see  the  historical  course  of  our 
miseries  repeating  itself  in  the  absurd  political  squabblings 
of  our  times,  which  always  present  an  Irish  party  or  parties, 
interest  or  interests,  leaning  heavily  on  some  trans-channel 
support.” 

“ I begin  to  perceive  that  with  a brave,  impetuous,  fiery 
race  like  ours  the  waiting  or  defensive  policy  is  a bad  one, 
and  that  the  Celt  is  more  wisely  led  into  action  than  posted 
behind  entrenchments.” 

“Affected  by  the  inveterate  delusion  that  London  is  the 
seat  of  Government,  .and  that  everything  good  for  Ireland 
must  of  necessity  originate  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
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ji'.r  all-Ireland  Committee  waited  on  the  British  Chancellor 
rf  the  Exchequer,  and  while  conscious  of  having  at  hands 
n(i  means  of  compulsion,  poured  their  aidless  tale  into  his 
cat's,  and  I'ery  properly  bore  away  with  them  a scoffing  reply. 
Affected  by  tlie  same  delusion,  our  peers  and  commoners 
have  made  elaborate  speeches  in  Parliament,  and  our  statis- 
ticians written  painfully  elaborate  articles  for  the  behoof  and 
reproof  of  the  English  people.  Yet  it  is  all  a delusion,  and 
even  a stupid  delusion.  This  fight  has  to  be  fought  and  won 
here  at  home  in  Ireland,  and  in  no  sense  whatei^er  in  London 
or  any  part  of  Great  Britain.” 

(Note. — Mr.  O’Grady,  however,  includes  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  in  our  fight  as  being  of  the  same  Gaelic  race 
and  nation.) 

So  much  for  the  general  subject  matter  of  the  book, 
which,  as  treated  by  Mr.  Standish  O’Grady,  as  representative 
of  a new  party  (but  he  forbids  that  word) — well,  then,  a new 
'power — in  Ireland,  is  of  transcendant  interest  and  impor- 
tance. The  reader  of  literary  taste  will  dehght  in  the  style 
and  phrasing,  which  is  as  vehement  as  that  of  John  Mitchel, 
but  with  a peculiar  grace  of  its  own.  We  never  forget  that 
Standish  O’Grady  has  written  the  prose  epic  of  the  Wars  of 
Meave  and  Cuchullin,  the  Romance  of  Red  Hugh  O’Don- 
nell’s captivity.  In  his  dealings  with  modem  historyq  he 
never  lets  us  assume  that  the  heroic  age  is  gone.  The 
struggle  for  these  robbed  millions  is  in  his  eyes,  as  glorious 
a cause  as  the  cattle-raid  of  Cuailgne,  which  brought  young 
Cuchullin  to  the  ford  on  Ulla’s  border.  Readers  of  his 
history,  published  some  four  years  ago,  will  recollect  how  in 
the  last  passages  he  recounts  how  he  once  passed  Parnell 
driving  in  the  County  Wicklow.  That  pale,  dark-eyed  man, 
seated  on  a modern  jaunting  car,  was  as  heroic  a figure  as 
any  Red  Branch  Knight  of  them  alt  in  brazen  chariot,  with 
glittering  deadly  scythes.  At  Parnell’s  death,  he  gravely 
relates,  the  heavens  were  strangely  illuminated,  just  as  more 
than  a thousand  years  before  at  the  passing  of  St.  Columcille. 
How  strangely  that  passage  must  read  to  the  average  English 
reader.  Here  is  one  in  the  present  volume  even  more 
startling,  which  occurs  in  an  appeal  to  Irish  landlords : — 

“ God  lives.  He  never  died.  That  was  all  an  English 
delusion,  which  has  overflowed  thence  hither.  He  is  the 
God  of  tlie  living,  not  of  the  dead.  He  is  the  huntsman 
o\'er  all ; the  nations  grow  pale  and  empires  quake  when 
His  hunting  mom  arrives  and  His  hounds  begin  to  give 
tongue.  Listen  with  a finer  ear,  you  may  hear  them  even 
now  yowling  from  their  kennels,  aware  that  the  fated  hour 
has  arrived  and  the  hunt  is  up. 

“ The  wolfhounds  of  Ireland ! They  are  many,  and  lean, 
and  fierce,  and  .swift,  and  strong.  Turn  and  unloose  them 
against  your  hunter ; from  hunted,  you  will  be  the  hunters. 
You  will  have  such  a day  wnth  the  hounds  as  was  never  seen 
in  Ireland.” 

Unionist  (?)  principles  of  this  quality  do  not  much  dis- 
please us.  With  Mr.  Standish  O’Grady’s  appeal  to  Ulster 
we  shall  deal  next  month.  The  volume  can  be  had,  as  we 
said,  for  one  shilhng,  and  we  will  have  much  pleasure  in 
forwarding  it  to  our  readers  abroad  or  in  the  country,  remote 
from  booksellerB. 


Mo  Mhacaomh. 

Piaras  Mac  Gearuilt  ro  chdn. 


Cdmhracann  mo  Macaomh,  a’s  cánann  chomh  binn 
Le  h-eanlaighthibh  an  earraigh,  chomh  treun  leis  an  ngaoith  ; 
NÍ  feidir  d’á  éadan  gan  é bheith  'na  righ, 

Ata  an  oiread  sii? sgéimh  air  mo  Mhacaomh. 

Cóiredcham  a leabaidh  le  fóthanán  min, 

Le  111  a's  le  rósaibh,  a's  mór-chuid  de’n  tim  ; 

Seinfead  go  sedita  air  chedl-chruit  go  binn, 

Chum  suain  chur  go  suairc  air  mo  Mhacaomh. 

Air  shléibhtibh  an  t-sneachta  biodh  tóirneach  go  sior, 

A’s  dubhartan  air  fhuar-chnoc  Caucasus  gan  sgith, 

Gach  nidh  mar  is  deas  air  an  saoghal  so  shios, 

Nuair  a gheabham-ne  a bhaile  á.r  Macaomh. 

Leigeadh  Phoebus  d’á  rás,  ’s  leis  an  lá  cuireadh  suim. 

Chum  nach  g-cosgfaidh  sé  spdirt  ná  síoról  air  gach  saoi, 

Gibé  fad  do  bhidhira  sugach  biodh  lonnrach  gach  nidh — 
Cdmhainm  lae  beartha  ár  Macaoimh. 

Seólfam-ne  an  “ Bula  " le  buile  as  an  g-coill, 

A’s  adharca  na  mallachta  strácfam  d’a  mhaol, 

’Sé  leónfadh  ’s  do  strócfadh,  da  bh-fhaghaidh  toil  a chroidhe, 
Sinne  le  chéile  a’s  ár  Macaomh. 

Fosglochad  mo  sheómra  ’gus  leigfead-sa  an  fion, 

Amach,  a’s  cead  óil  air  aig  gach  oigfhear  de’n  bhuidhin ; 

A's  leun  air  an  g cóbhach  du  thóghfadh  bheith  claon, 

Nach  n-ólfadh  deagh-shláinte  mo  Mhacaoimh  ! 


(Translation.) 

“MY  LADDIE.” 

(By  Pierce  Fitzgerald.) 

My  Laddie  can  fight  and  my  Laddie  can  sing, 

As  fierce  as  the  Northwind,  as  sweet  as  the  Spring, 
His  face  is  designed  for  no  less  than  a King, 

Such  graces  belong  to  my  Laddie. 

Of  soft  down  of  thistles  I’ll  make  him  a bed. 

With  roses  and  lilies  I’ll  pillow  his  head  ; 

And  with  a tuned  clairseach  so  gently  I’ll  lead 
To  ease  and  sweet  slumber  my  Laddie. 

Let  thunderbolts  rattle  through  mountains  of  «now. 
And  hurricanes  over  cold  Caucasus  blow. 

But  all  will  go  right  on  this  earth  here  below. 

When  we  shall  get  home  our  brave  Laddie. 

Let  Sol  curb  his  speed,  and  thus  lengthen  the  day. 

That  nothing  may  hinder  carousing  and  play. 

And  whilst  we  are  merry,  be  everything  gay 
Upon  the  birthday  of  my  Laddie. 

From  out  this  fair  land  we  will  chase  the  mad  “ Bull,” 
And  tear  the  strong  horns  from  his  obstinate  skull. 

He  would  gore  and  destroy  us  if  he’d  but  his  will — 
Both  us  and  our  bonnie  bright  Laddie. 

I’ll  open  the  cellar,  and  deal  out  my  wine, 

Let  honest  men  drink  while  a mouthful  be  mine  ; 

But  cursed  be  the  knave  who  would  ever  decline 
To  toast  the  good  health  of  my  Laddie  ! 
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Ninety-Eight  in  Tipperary. 

T has  been  said  and  chronicled  from  time  to  time  that 
Munster  had  been  backward  in  the  gallant  struggle 
of  ’98.  While  admitting  that  our  province  did  not 
take  the  part  we  would  wish,  it  is  not  correct  to  state  that 
it  had  been  wholly  apathetic.  We  are  not  going  to  describe 
events  outside  what  occurred  in  our  native  county,  and  for 
it  we  claim  a little  share  in  that  glorious  upheaval  of  a per- 
secuted people  who  decided  to  die  manfully  on  the  held 
rather  than  submit  to  be  butchered  tamely  by  a ruthless 
foe.  We  have  often  heard  the  grand-sires  of  our  native 
valley  tell  the  tearful  tales  it  had  been  their  lot  to  witness 
in  that  cruel  epoch.  News  travelled  slowly  in  those  days, 
and  people  spoke  of  the  “ war  in  W exford”  as  they  do  now 
of  the  “war  in  India.”  Since  the  days  of  Father  Sheehy, 
Tipperary  had  been  dragooned  and  persecuted  more  than 
any  other  county  in  Ireland.  The  Marquis  of  Drogheda’s 
brutal  soldiery  were  running  amuck  through  the  county, 
burning,  pillaging,  outraging  and  massacring  long  before 
other  places  felt  the  iron  hand  of  that  brutal  despotism 
which  culminated  in  the  memorable  insurrection  of  ’98. 

Sir  Richard  Musgrave  declares,  with  evident  igusto,  in 
his  descriptions  of  the  raids  of  those  savage  moss-troopers 
that  “ great  numbers  of  the  insurgents  were  killed  by  his 
Lordship’s  soldiers,  and  that  French  money  was  found  in 
the  pockets  of  some  of  them.”  Insurgents!  That  proves 
that  Tipperary  had  been  treated  as  an  insurgent  county 
long  before  the  gallant  pikemen  at  Tubbemeering  trailed 
England’s  bloodstained  banner  in  the  gory  dust.  The  man 
of  all  men  who  stood  between  the  people  and  those  in- 
human monsters  was  the  ill-fated  Father  Sheehy.  He 
collected  money  to  defend  innocent  prisoners,  and  some- 
times when  a humane  judge  happened  to  preside  got  them 
acquitted.  But  so  powerful  were  the  villainsi  who'  then 
ruled  Tipperary  that  any  judge  of  sympathetic  tendencies 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  bench ; as  was  the  case 
with  Lord  Acton.  Malice  and  bigotry  drove  him  from  his 
seat,  but  he  had  his  recompense  in  the  scene  of  enthusiasm 
and  regard  which  he  witnessed  as  his  carriage  wound 
around  Old  Slievenamon,  on  his  way  from  Clonmel,  after 
merely  doing  his  duty  as  a conscientious  judge.  The  in- 
surgents give  an  English  judge  a royal  send-off!  What 
hypocrisy!  Tipperary  in  insurrection  while  the  representa- 
tive of  his  Majesty  was  chaired  through  the  county!  But 
what  of  that ! Insurgents  they  should  have  been,  and  as 
such  they  were  treated.  It  suited  the  bigots  of  the  time 
to  say  so,  and  thus  find  a pretext  for  the  horrible  brutality 
which  marked  the  paths  of  their  vile  minions. 

During  forty  years  had  this  thing  gone  on  in  Tipperary. 
The  representatives  of  its  best  families  had  been  either 
hung,  shot,  exiled  or  transported.  The  homes  of  a once 
happy  peasantry  were  marked  only  by  stunted  clumps  of 
trees  which  dotted  the  large  clearings^  and  showed  the 
ravages  of  the  destroyer  in  naked  hideousness.  Little 
wonder,  then,  that  when  the  slogan  sounded,  Tipperary  did 


noc  answer  at  once.  She  was  crushed,  bleeding  at  every 
pore,  those  who  could  lead  her  gone,  her  vitality  exhausted. 

Yet,  when  it  dawned  on  the  intelligence  of  the  still  un- 
conquered peasants  that  their  brethren  in  other  counties 
had  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  riglits  they  themselves 
had  battled  so  long  for  they  made  arrangements,  as  best 
they  could,  to'  take  the  field.  Slievenamon,  erstwhile  the 
home  of  many  an  outlaw  amongst  them,  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  Though  spied  upon  by  military  ty- 
rants in  the  garb  of  yeomen  at  every  cross-road,  so  to  sj^eak, 
yet  the  long  bright  pike  was  drawn  from  its  hiding-place, 
and  ardent  eyes  turned  eagerly  to  gaze  on  the  old  mountain, 
anxious  to  behold  a-blaze  on  its  historic  peak  the  signal 
fire  w'hich  was  to  call  them  forth  to'  action.  The  fell  hand 
of  treachery  interfered,  and  the  expectant  beacon  glowed 
not  until  the  yeomen  had  seized  on  the  necessary  points 
and  had  everything  in  readiness  to  receive  the  Irish  foe. 
But  the  pass  was  sold  even  on  the  yeomanry  itself.  Their 
strategy  got  wind.  A friendly  member  of  the  corps  gave 
warning  that  the  tactics  of  the  insurgents  had  been  revealed, 
and  thus  was  a holocaust  on  a large  scale  prevented  on 
old  Slievenamon. 

Still,  patriots  thronged  to  the  trysting  place.  A camp 
was  formed  on  Corrigmoclear.  French  officers  were  there 
to  lead  and  brave  men  to  follow,  but  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Ballinamuck  arrived,  and  after  a small  brush  with  the 
enemy  the  insurgents  dispersed  and  all  was  over.  Alas! 
not  all.  Shootings,  floggings  and  other  outrages  followed. 
Deeds  of  individual  bravery  were  many.  When  the  dead 
body  of  James  Tobin,  great  grand-uncle  of  Mr.  P.  Tobin, 
of  Dublin,  whose  head  was  cloven  in  twO'  by  the  sword  of 
Captain  Dobbyn,  a neighbour  to  whom  he  had  surrendered, 
was  being  waked  stealthily  in  a mountain  sheeling,  the  yeo- 
men, apprised  as  usual,  surrounded  the  house  with 
the  intention  of  offering  a fiery  sacrifice  to 

the  vengeful  demon  of  their  savage  passions,  a young 
man  named  Crotty,  like  the  brave  M'Allister, 

diverted  their  attention  by  drawing  it  on  himself.  Seeing 
him  anxious  to*  escape,  they  smelt  nobler  quarry  than  a 
band  of  keening  women  and  pursued  him.  He  led  them 
a long  chase,  so  long  that  the  corpse  had  time  to  be  re- 
moved and  buried  in  old  Kilvemnon  Graveyard.  When 
he  thought  it  time,  he  outdistanced  them  amongst  the  boul- 
ders, and  bade  them  good-bye.  Fancy  their  discomfiture 
when  they  returned,  and  found  the  cabin  empty.  Of  course 
they  fired  it  so  that  its  blaze  might  light  them  home.  Poor 
Flynn  was  tracked  to  the  Church  of  Killenaule,  where  he 
went  to’  hear  mass,  dragged  out  and  shot  on  the  hillside 
above  the  town,  his  body  taken  to  Cashel  and  handed  over 
to  the  doctors.  His  wife  pursued  the  cavalcade,  and  by 
bribing  the  keeper  of  the  dead-house,  got  possession  of  the 
body,  but  so'  cowed  were  the  people  that  she  could  find  no 
conveyance  to-  carry  it  back.  Nothing  daunted,  she  put  it 
into  a sack,  and  carried  it  on  her  back  to  a distance  of 
about  five  miles  before  daylight.  Episodes  of  this  nature 
we  have  heard  recounted  by  the  dozen,  but  our  intention 
is  only  to  show  that  our  county  had  not  been  cowardly  or 
backward,  but  did  its  best  under  the  circumstances,  which 
the  reader  will,  we  are  sure,  admit,  were  poor  after  a forty 
years’  war.  The  lions  were  gone,  the  deer  were  scattered 
and  hunted  down  so-  often  that  they  knew  not  when,  how, 
or  where  to  continue  the  chase.  Yet  the  green  turf  of  Tip- 
perary grow's  above  the  bones  of  many  a gallant  soldier  of 
Freedom  who  faced  all  odds  and  died  for  Ireland  in  ’98. 

A Drangan  Boy. 
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The  Burial  of  Diarmuid. 


On  the  high  sky-battlementing  mountains 
Above  the  sea, 

Diarmuid  lay  where  the  boar  of  Qulban  slew  him 
By  Fate’s  decree; 

Angus  the  De-daanan  mourning  for  him. 

And  his  cries  were  three. 

At  the  first  cry  out  to  Inish-Murray, 

Through  the  crystal  wave 

Fled  the  salmon  flocks  like  shafts  of  silver. 

From  coast  and  cave. 

Up  on  Knocknarea  MacAlla  answered. 

From  the  Cairn  of  Meare. 

At  the  second  cry  the  pale  stars  trembled, 

And  the  forest  stirred. 

Fled  afar  through  ferny  dale  and  hollow 
The  dappled  herd. 

While  in  clouds  above  the  oaks  arising 
Flew  many  a bird. 

At  the  third  cry,  from  her  couch  of  weeping 
Rose  Grainne  wan. 

Raised  white  arms  of  woe  unto  the  mountain. 

Where  the  new  day  shone : 

“ Diarmuid  ! ’tis  for  thee,”  she  moaned,  “ that  Angus 
Wails  at  the  dawn. 

Go !”  she  bade  her  people,  “ unto  burial 
From  yon  purple  height; 

Bring  me  down  your  lord,  my  hero-lover. 

My  heart’s  delight. 

Till  women  raise  the  caoine  and  warriors  yield  him 
Due  funeral  rite.” 

But  the  far-seeing  eyes  of  Druid  Angus 
Pierced  the  future  through  ; 

Saw  her  bitter  tears,  but  also  after 
At  a bridal  new. 

Saw  the  false  wife  of  the  slain  man  plighted 
Unto  Fionn  who  slew. 

So  like  the  wind  that  rolls  the  clouds  at  morning 
From  the  mountain  rim, 

Angus  by  Daanan  might  en-veiling  Diarmuid 
Vanished  with  him. 

And  from  Ben  Giilban’s  blood-stained  heath  swept  southward. 
In  the  dawning  dim. 

So  Grainne,  sad  and  fair  and  fickle-hearted, 

Sought  Ireland  through. 

Wailing  for  him  whom  she  had  craved  to  love  her 
When  he  scorned  to  woo. 

She  never  found  the  grave  that  Angus  guarded 
By  the  Boyne  at  Brugh. 

Ibis  Olkyrn. 


jFrom  tbe  Celtic  past. 

VIII.— THE  DEATH  OF  DIARMID  O’DUIBHNE. 

mow,  when  many  happy  years  had  passed  over 
Diarmid  and  his  wife  in  their  home  of  Rath- 
Grainne,  in  the  cantred  of  Kesh-Corran,  a 
great  loneliness  fell  upon  the  Princess  for  a 
sight  of  her  own  people,  and  she  said  to  Diarmid — 

“ Since  the  wealth  of  the  world  hath  flown  upon  us,  O 
beloved,  and  the  splendour  of  our  house  hath  been  sung  of 
far  and  near,  it  is  not  meet  that  the  ttvo  greatest  men  in 
Eiiinn — my  father,  King  Cormac,  and  Fionn  MacCumhaill 
— should  never  have  honoured  it  with  their  presence,  and 
extolled  its  beauty  and  richness.  Mine  eyes  have  never  met 
the  eyes  of  my  father  since  that  night  on  which  I went  away 
with  thee  from  Tara,  and  my  heart  yearns  for  him  and  the 
sound  of  the  voices  of  mine  own  kindred.” 

“ Alas,  dear  one,”  spake  Diarmid,  “ this  is  a fateful  wish 
of  thine ; for  though  thy  father  and  Fionn  are  not  at  war 
with  me,  yet  none  the  less  do  they  harbour  enmity  in  their 
souls,  and  for  this  reason  have  I made  my  dwelling  far  dis- 
tant from  the  paths  on  which  they  tread.” 

“ But  surely  that  enmity  hath  vanished  with  all  the  years 
that  have  gone  over  us.  Nay,  shake  not  thy  head,  love,  in 
reproof,  for  I would  that  thou  shouldst  give  them  a feast 
in  Rath-Grainne,  and  so,  by  our  trust  in  them,  we  shall  win 
back  their  love  and  friendship  to  ourselves  once  more.” 

1 he  sweetness  of  her  flower-face  yet  held  the  old  glamour 
for  Diarmid,  so,  to  give  his  lady  pleasure,  he  consented 
sorely  against  his  better  judgment,  and  he  bade  his  servitors 
prepare  for  the  great  feast,  that  it  might  be  given  in  due 
magnificence  to  the  illustrious  guests  and  the  vast  array  that 
should  accompany  them.  The  preparations  extended  over 
a year,  and  when  all  was  ready  Diarmid  sent  messengers 
praying  the  King  to  come  with  his  house-folk,  and  Fionn 
with  the  chief  men  of  his  Fenian  army.  , So  they  came,  with 
their  followers,  their  horses  and  dogs,  and  abode  for  a whole 
year  in  Rath-Grainne,  chasing  the  dappled  deer  through  the 
forest,  or  luring  the  silvery  fishes  from  the  gray  stream  in 
daytime,  and  listening  to  sweet  harp-songs  and  bardic  chant- 
ing while  twilight  trembled  upon  the  verge  of  night,  and 
night  gave  way  to  the  first  cold  quiver  of  dawning. 

It  so  befell,  one  night  when  the  year  was  at  its  end,  that 
Diarmid  heard  in  his  sleep  the  distant  yelping  of  a hound, 
and  started  up  in  wakeful  alarm,  listening.  Grainne  also 
heard  it,  and  paled  as  she  threw  her  arms  around  him,  ask- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  noise. 

“ It  is  strange  and  unwonted  to  hear  at  midnight  the  bay- 
ing of  a hound,”  said  her  husband.  “ I must  wend  forth  to 
learn  the  cause  thereof.” 
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But  (irainne  held  him  closely  to  her,  so  that  he  could  not 
break  away  from  her  embrace. 

“It  is  surely  a trap  laid  for  thee  by  the  De-danaans, 
Diarmid,  of  which  Angus  of  Brugh  knoweth  not,  so  may  the 
gods  keep  thee  safely.  Turn  thee  on  thy  bed  again  and 
sleep,  and  go  not  near  the  evil  thing.” 

A second  time  the  hollow-echoing  voice  broke  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  dark ; again  Diarmid  made  to  seek  it ; and 
again  did  Grainne  hold  him  so  securely  that  he  dared  not 
go.  Then  sweet  sleep  and  forgetfulness  came  to  him  gently, 
until  for  the  third  time  he  was  wakened  by  the  same 
sound.  It  was  day-dawn  then,  and  he  arose,  saying,  “ 'ITiere 
is  now  no  danger  in  my  going  to  find  this  hound,  for  it  is 
the  full  light  of  day.”  And  Grainne  replied,  “ Go  then,  my 
hero,  but  take  with  thee  the  Morallta,  the  sword  of 
Manannan  MacLir,  and  the  Ga-derg — the  spear  of  Angus, 
so  that  no  mishap  may  befall  thee.” 

“ But,”  said  Diarmid,  wishing  to  make  the  matter  appear 
of  small  moment  to  her,  “ surely  the  Begallta  and  the  Ga-boi 
shall  be  sufficient  protection  to  me.  Besides,  I shall  bring 
my  good  wise  hound  Mac-an-Coill,  by  a chain,  and  what 
should  I fear  when  he  is  with  me,  and  my  weapons  are  in 
my  hand.” 

He  went  forth  into  the  cold  air  of  the  morning,  never 
stopping  until  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  Ben-Gulban. 
Here  to  his  suiprise  he  found  Fionn,  to  whom  he  gave  no 
greeting,  but  asked  what  chase  was  on,  and  who  had  started 
it.  The  other  replied — 

“ It  was  not  I who  started  this  chase,  Diarmid,  but  some 
of  our  Fiana,  who,  rising  out  of  Rath-Grainne  after  mid- 
night, chanced  upon  the  track  of  a wild  boar,  which  they 
have  followed,  both  men  and  dogs,  though  I fain  would  have 
held  them  back.  It  b no  ordinary  prey,  but  the  Boar  of 
Ben-Gulban,  and  they  who  go  after  him  are  bound  on  a 
foolish  and  dangerous  pursuit,  and  already  he  hath  slain 
thirty  of  their  number  this  very  morning.  He  is  now  coming 
up  the  mountain  towards  us  with  the  Fiana  fleeing  before 
him,  so  do  thou  and  I,  Diarmid,  avoid  his  path,  and  leave 
this  hillock  to  him.” 

" I shall  not  leave  the  hillock  through  fear  of  any  wild 
boar,”  said  O’Duibhne,  “ rather  should  it  give  me  pleasure 
to  deal  with  him  in  fight.” 

" Yet  thou  art  under  gesa  never  to  hunt  him,”  Fionn  made 
answer  gravely.  “ Dost  thou  not  remember  ?” 

" I do  not  remember.  Wherefore  was  this  bond  of  gesa 
laid  upon  me,  and  when  ?” 

“ Tlien  I must  tell  thee  of  it,”  s£Úd  Fionn,  “ for  clearly  do 
I recall  the  circumstance  and  the  manner  of  its  happening. 
It  was  when  thou  wert  taken,  a young  child,  to  Brugh  of 
Boyne  to  be  fostered  by  Angus  Oge,  and  the  son  of  Angus’s 
steward  was  also  fostered  with  thee  to  be  thy  playmate.  And 
as  price  for  havirtg  his  son  admitted  into  such  noble  com- 


pany, the  steward  agreed  to  send  ea(;h  day  ti>  Brugh  fotnl 
and  ilrink  for  nine  men.  'I'herefore,  the  lionse  of  Angus 
was  always  open  to  thy  father,  Donn,  whenever  he  might 
choo.ie  to  visit  it,  bringing  with  him  eight  others  ti)  partake 
of  this  fooil  and  drink.  In  his  absence  it  was  given  to  the 
attendants  of  Angus. 

“ It  so  chanced  that  on  a cerUiin  day  Bran  Beg  O’Bucan 
reminded  me  how  it  was  forbidden  by  gesa  that  I should 
sleep  more  than  nine  nights  at  Allen  of  the  broad  hill-slopes, 
and  as  it  w’as  already  the  tentli  mormng,  I must  set  out  for 
some  hospitable  harbourage  in  which  to  pass  the  dark  hours 
of  the  next  night.  Thy  father  came  with  me  to  Bnigh  of 
Boyne,  and  there  we  saw  thee,  O Diarmid,  surrounded  with 
the  tender  love  of  Angus,  and  happy  in  the  company  of  thy 
playmate,  who  was  much  beloved  by  the  people  of  thy  foster 
father.  This  aroused  a demon  of  jealousy  in  the  heart  of 
Donn,  that  the  respect  due  to  thee  should  be  shared  by 
another.  Not  long  after  that  a quarrel  arose  between  two 
of  my  staghounds  over  some  broken  meat  that  was  thrown 
them,  and  the  confusion  in  the  hall  drove  the  women  and 
the  lesser  people  in  the  place  to  fly  in  terror.  In  his  fear, 
thy  playmate  fled  to  thy  father,  creeping  between  his  knees, 
when  Donn,  giving  the  child  a mighty,  powerful,  strong 
'squeeze,  killed  him  on  the  spot,  and  cast  him  under  the  feet 
of  the  staghounds.  Afterwards  the  steward  came,  and  find- 
ing his  son  dead,  gave  vent  to  a long  and  very  pitiful  cry. 
Then  he  approached  me  and  said — 

, “ • Of  all  the  men  in  this  house  to-night,  O Fionn,  I have 
indeed  come  worst  out  of  this  uproar,  since  I find  my  child, 
and  only  son,  dead  before  me.  Thou  dost  owe  me  eric  for 
his  death,  because  thy  hounds  have  slain  him.’ 

“ I bade  him  examine  the  body  of  his  son,  saying  that  if 
he  found  trace  of  a hound’s  tooth  thereon  I should  pay  him 
whatever  eric  he  might  demand.  He  discovered  no  such 
trace,  but,  since  the  boy’s  life  had  been  taken,  he  laid  me 
under  fearful  bonds  of  Druidical  gesa  to  find  out  the  guilty 
one.  I asked  for  a chessboard  and  water  to  be  brought  me, 
and,  having  washed  my  hands,  put  my  thumb  under  my 
tooth  of  wisdom,  so  that  the  truth  was  revealed  tO’  me  of  the 
death  of  the  boy  and  the  cniel  deed  done  by  thy  father. 
Not  wishing  to  make  it  known,  I myself  offered  eric,  but  the 
steward  demanded  I should  tell  him  the  revelation  that  had 
come  to  me,  and  I did  so.  Whereupon  he  said — 

“ ‘ There  is  no  man  here  who  could  easier  pay  me  eric  for 
this  murder  than  Donn  himself.  Hear  my  demand,  O 
Fionn,  and  Angus,  and  noble  knights.  Let  the  son  of  Donn 
be  placed  between  my  knees  to  be  dealt  with.as  my  son  was 
dealt  with,  and  if  the  lad  gets  off  safe  I shall  follow  the 
matter  up  no  further.’ 

“ At  this  Angus  waxed  very  wroth,  and  thy  father  would 
have  struck  off  the  steward’s  head  but  that  I intervened. 
Then  the  latter,  stepping  aside,  brought  forth  a magic  wand 
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of  sorcery  and  struck  his  son  with  it,  changing  him  in  the 
instant  into  a great  bristling  wild  boar,  having  neither  ears 
nor  tail.  He  cried  out  in  fierce  accents,  ‘ I conjure  thee, 
O Boar,  to  have  the  same  length  of  life  as  Diarmid 
O’Duibhne,  and  it  is  my  will  that  by  thee  he  shall  fall  at 
last.’  As  he  finished,  the  savage  animal  rushed  out  of  the 
open  doorway,  nor  did  one  of  us  note  the  path  he  took.  In 
dire  trouble,  Angus  gave  thee  commands  never  to  hunt  a 
boar,  O Diarmid,  and  this  one  now  rushing  towards  us  is 
that  same  ferocious  Boar  of  Ben  Gulban,  so  I beg  thee  now 
to  leave  the  hill  in  time  lest  he  meet  us  here.” 

“ Not  so,”  said  Diarmid,  “ not  so,  Fionn.  If  thou  wilt  but 
lend  me  thy  hound  Bran  to  help  my  dog  Mac-an-coill,  I 
shall  stay  to  welcome  him.” 

“ I will  not  leave  my  hound  with  thee,”  replied  Fionn, 
“ for  Bran  hath  often  before  chased  the  Boar,  and  but  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.  Now  I shall  depart,  for  here  he 
comes  rushing  like  a demon  in  fury.” 

On  the  summit  of  the  hillock  Diarmid  stood  waiting,  and 
suddenly  it  struck  upon  his  mind  that  Fionn  had  planned 
this  encounter  for  him,  sO'  that  he  might  meet  his  doom. 
Then  the  Boar  came  panting  up.  Diarmid  slipped 
Mac-an-coill  from  his  leash  swiftly,  but  the  dog  turned  tail, 
and  fled  far  away  at  sight  of  the  enemy. 

“ Ah,  woe  unto  him  who  doth  not  heed  his  wife’s  counsel,” 
murmured  the  knight,  “ for  Grainne  bade  me  at  early  mom 
to-day  take  with  me  the  Morallta  and  the  Ga-derg,  and  now 
I find  myself  alone  and  at  the  mercy  of  this  savage  beast, 
with  weapons  that  do  not  suit  the  conflict.” 

He  put  his  white,  ruddy-nailed  finger  into  the  silken  string 
of  the  Ga.-boi  and  threw  it  at  the  Boar,  striking  him  in  the 
centre  of  his  forehead.  But  no  blood  issued  forth,  nor  was 
any  wound  made  in  the  toughness  of  his  hide.  Then 
O’Duibhne  drew  the  Begallta  from  its  sheath,  hitting  the 
Boar  a strong  heavy  stroke  across  its  back.  The  sword 
broke  into  two  pieces,  yet  not  one  bristle  was  cut  by  the 
blow.  The  beast  made  a spring  upon  Diarmid,  tripping  him 
and  lifting  him  up  into  the  air,  so  that  he  fell,  as  one  might 
sit  a horse,  astride  it.  Thus  seated,  he  was  carried  in  a 
quick  wild  rush  down  the  hill  and  far  away  until  they 
reached  the  Falls  of  Assaroe,  across  which  the  Boar  gave 
three  nimble  leaps;  but,  finding  it  could  not  shake  off 
Diarmid,  it  bore  him  bade  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
again.  Here  it  gave  one  mighty  cast,  and  hurled  the  warrior 
from  its  back,  when,  springing  upon  him  like  a flash  of 
lightning,  it  gored  him  sorely  with  its  sharp  wicked  tusks. 
Yet  ere  his  strength  left  him,  in  his  woeful  extremity, 
Diarmid  made  one  blow  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  which 
he  still  chanced  to  hold  in  his  hand,  at  the  Boar,  dashing 
its  brains  out.  It  fell  dead  beside  him  on  the  sward,  and 
here  Fionn  and  the  Fiana,  coming  up  shortly  afterwards, 
found  them. 

Diarmid  lay  in  the  death-agony  as  Fionn  bent  over  him 
with  bitter  speech,  saying — the  cruel  old  man — ■ 

“ It  delights  me  much  to  see  thee  in  this  stress,  O 
Diarmid,  and  I W'ould  that  all  the  women  of  Eirinn  were 


gazing  upon  thee  also.  Where  is  thy  beauty  that  won  their 
hearts,  and  the  light  of  thy  brown  eyes  that  drew  the  blushes 
up  into  their  soft  cheeks.  Gone,  all  gone,  and  thou  art  now 
pale  and  deformed,  with  the  blemish  of  the  Boar’s  tusks 
upon  thy  straight  supple  body.” 

And  Diarmid,  speaking  in  pain,  answered,  “ Alas,  O 
Fionn,  these  words  are  from  thy  lips  only,  not  of  a surety 
from  thy  heart.  It  is  in  thy  power  to  heal  me  if  it  be  thy 
pleasure.” 

“ And  how  should  I heal  thee  ?” 

“ Easily,  in  truth,  for  when  thou  did’st  receive  the  gift  of 
foreknowledge  at  the  Boyne,  thou  didst  also  receive  another 
gift,  namely — That  if  thou  didst  give  a drink  of  water  from 
the  closed  palms  of  thy  hands  to  anyone  wounded  or  in  sick- 
ness, he  should  immediately  be  healed.” 

“ And  w^herefore  should  I heal  thee,  Diarmid  ? Surely 
thou  of  all  men  dost  not  deserve  it  from  me.” 

“ Nay,  Fionn,  thou  well  knowest  that  I do  deserv^e  this 
boon  of  life  from  thee,”  said  Diarmid,  wearily,  “ for  when 
thou  didst  go  with  the  Fiana  to  the  banquet  in  the  house  of 
Derca,  and  Carbri  of  the  Liffey  and  his  host  surrounded  the 
palace,  intent  on  slaying  thee,  throwing  firebrands  over  the 
roof  to  burn  us  within  the  walls,  I bade  thee  sit  at  the  feast, 
and  sallied  forth  myself  to  route  them.  Heavy  was  the 
slaughter  I dealt  among  thy  foes  that  night,  and  had  I asked 
thee  then  for  a drink  thou  wouldst  have  given  it  to  me  gladly. 
Just  as  much  do  I deserve  it  now.” 

“ Didst  thou  not  allure  Grainne  away  from  Tara  on  my 
bridal  night,  when  I had  set  thee  as  guard  over  her,  having 
full  trust  in  thy  fidelity?” 

“ Not  mine  the  blame,  O son  of  Cumhaill,  for  Grainne 
placed  upon  me  heavy  ffesa  which  I dared  not  disobey ; nor 
would  I have  broken  through  her  bonds  for  all  the  gold  of 
the  world.  And  the  judgments  of  Oisin  and  Oscar  were 
with  me  that  night  of  omen,  so  it  is  false  what  thou  sayest 
of  my  betrayal  of  thee.  Nor  dost  thou  forget — thy  memory 
holds  all  things  safe  in  its  caverns — how  Midac,  the  son  of 
Colga,  made  a feast  for  thee  in  the  Fairy  Palace  of  the 
Quicken  Trees,  and  brought  secretly  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Island  the  King  of  the  World  and  the  three  Kings  of  the 
Island  of  the  Torrent,  with  an  immense  host,  on  puipose  to 
destroy  thee  and  the  Fiana.  And  he  caused  to  be  placed 
under  thee  some  clay  from  the  Island  of  the  Torrent,  so  that 
thy  feet  and  hands  were  fastened  with  foul  spells  to  the 
ground,  and  thou  couldst  not  move  them,  while  the  King 
of  the  World  was  preparing  a host  on  the  Island  to  come 
and  cut  off  thy  head — helpless  as  thou  wert.  It  was  then 
that  I hurried  to  thee,  O Fionn,  and  learning  thy  deadly 
strait  in  the  Palace  of  the  Quicken  Trees,  went  down  to  the 
ford  to  defend  it,  and  engaged  in  single  combat  with  the 
three  dragon-like  Kings  of  the  Island  of  the  Torrent,  ven- 
turing my  life  and  bearing  their  attacks  for  love  of  thee. 
Their  blood,  dripping  from  their  severed  heads,  broke  the 
spell  that  sealed  thee  so  miserably  to  the  ground,  and  had 
I asked  thee  for  a drink  that  night  thou  wouldst  not  have 
denied  it  tO'  me.  That  is  but  one  of  the  many  difficulties  in 
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which  I stoccl  thy  friend  and  protector — thy  shield  and 
spear.  Now,  now,  when  the  shadow  of  death  is  upon  me, 
I see  clearly  what  before  had  been  unseen.  Thou  hast  made 
foes,  O Fionn,  many  and  powerful,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Shortly  there  will  conre  dire  distress  upon  the  Fiana,  yet 
not  for  thee  do  I grieve,  but  for  Oisin  and  Oscar,  and  the 
rest  of  my  fond,  faithful  comrades.  Thou  shalt  sorely  lack 
me  yet,  O chieftain,  and  Oisin  shall  be  lonely  through  many 
long  years  for  loss  of  me.” 

Here  the  sorrowful,  angry  voice  of  Oscar  interrupted  the 
, dying  hero,  and  his  eyes  flamed  through  tears  at  his  grand- 
sire’s  lelentless  frown.  “Though  I am  more  nearly  akin  to 
thee  than  to  Diarmid,  O Fionn,  I will  not  suffer  thee  to 
refuse  him  a drink  in  his  extremity,  nor  should  any  other 
man  who  treated  him  so  leave  this  place  alive  from  the  strong 
hand  of  my  wrath.” 

I know  not  where  there  is  a well  upon  this  mountain,” 
said  Fionn. 

“ Untrue  is  thy  speech,”  replied  Diarmid,  “ for  but  nine 
paces  from  thee  is  the  best  well  of  pure  water  in  the  world.” 

Straightwa),  Fionn  \yent  to  the  well,  and,  stooping,  raised 
his  two  hands  filled  with  the  water ; but  he  had  not  reached 
more  than  half  Ihe  distance  to  Diarmid  when  he  let  the 
water  fall. 

“ It  was  of  thine  own  will  thou  didst  let  it  fall,  and  not 
by  accident,  O Fionn,”  cried  Diarmid ; “ that  I testify.”  ■ 

A second  time  the  chieftain  of  the  Fiana  went  for  the  life- 
giving  drink,  and  a second  time,  when  he  had  reached  the 
same  spot,  he  let  it  fall,  having  thought  upon  Grainne.  At 
sight  thereof  Diarmid  hove  a piteous  sigh  of  anguish,  but 
Oscar  thundered,  “ If  thou  dost  not  bring  the  water  speedily, 
I swear  before  my  arms  that  thou  shalt  not  leave  this  hillock 
alive,”  and  Fionn  returned  to  the  well  the  third  time;  bring- 
ing the  draught  steadily,  but  ere  he  reached  the  spot 
Diarmid  lay  back  with  a sigh  upon  the  green  grass,  and  life 
departed  from  him.  Then  a wild  wailing  and  three  great 
shouts  rose  up  from  the  Fiana  of  Eirinn  for  Diarmid 
O Duibhne.  Oscar  gaxed  fiercely  upon  Fionn,  exclaiming, 
“ Now,  indeed,  hast  thou  taken  from  us  the  noblest  heart  in 
all  the  land — my  friend  and  brother.  And  would  that  thou 
thyself  lay  dead  here  instead  of  him.  My  grief,  my  grief — 
our  mainstay  in  battle  is  gone  for  ever.  Oh,  had  I but 
known  that  the  Boar  of  Ben  Gulban  was  his  enemy,  never 
should  this  chase  have  been  started  to-day.” 

And  Oscar  wept  bitterly,  also  Oisin  and  Dering  and 
MacLuga,  for  Diarmid  was  faithfully  loved  by  all. 

Let  us  depart,”  said  I'iomi,  in  the  midst  of  the  clamour, 
“ lest  Angus  of  the  Boyne  should  come  and  deal  us  harm 
for  this;”  and  he  went  down  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  leading 
Diarmid’s  dog,  Mac-an-Coill,  in  leash  beside  him.  But 
Oisin  and  Oscar  and  Caoilte  and  MacLuga  returned  to  throw 
their  four  mantles  about  the  dead  warrior,  with  many  touch- 
ing words  of  farewell. 

Grainne,  watching  from  the  ramparts,  saw  their  home- 
coramg,  and  Fionn  holding  Diarmid’s  dog  in  leash.  Then 
a great  fear  burst  forth  in  her  heart,  for  she  knew  that  were 


Diarmid  in  life  this  could  not  happen,  and  she  fell  fonvard 
in  a swoon ; but  in  a little  time  she  awakened  out  of  it,  and 
begged  Fionn  to  give  her  back  the  hound,  Mac-an-Coill, 
because  it  loved  her  husband,  and  was  his  daily  companion. 

“ Indeed,  I shall  not,’’  replied  the  chieftain,  “ for  it  is  little 
enough  that  I should  get  even  a dog  from  Diarmid 
O’Duibhne  in  compensation  for  all  the  evil  he  hath  brought 
upon  me.” 

“ Give  her  the  dog,  O father,”  Oisin  commanded  him, 
“ or  those  bitter  loud  cries  of  lamentation  of  her’s  shall  ring 
in  thine  ears  for  ever.” 

And,  stepping  forward,  he  drew  the  leash  from  the  hand 
of  Fionn,  placing  it  in  that  of  Grainne. 

She  bade  her  people  go  forth  up  the  mountain  and  bring 
down  the  body  of  her  slain  knight  and  lover,  so  that  due 
rites  might  be  shown  him  in  his  burial.  And  when  the 
company  had  gone  to  do  her  bidding,  they  found  Angus  Oge 
bending  in  w'oeful  grief  above  his  dead  foster-son,  for  it  was 
revealed  to  him  that  Diarmid  had  met  with  the  Boar  of  Ben 
Gulban,  and  that  the  curse  had  fallen  at  last.  So  he  came 
upon  the  clear  cold  wind  very  swiftly  to  the  mountain  sum- 
mit, and  when  Grainne^s  people  saw  him  caoining  there 
they  held  out  towards  him  the  rough  sides  of  their  shields 
in  token  of  peace.  Then  together  they  all  raised  three  loud 
piercing  cries,  which  were  heard  in  the  wastes  of  the  firma- 
ment and  from  end  to  end  of  the  five  provinces  of  Eirinn. 

“ Alas,  why  did  I abandon  thee  even  for  once,  oh  son  of 
my  soul,”  moaned  Angus.  “ Ever  since  thou  wert  brought 
to  me,  a little  clinging  child,  have  I cared  for  and  guarded 
thee  until  this  black  day.  And  why  did  I leave  thee  to  the 
guileful  craft  of  Fionn,  O Diarmid  of  the  Bright  Face?  Alas, 
alas,  it  has  been  through  my  neglect  thou  hast  suffered. 
Pity  me,  oh,  pity  me,  that  left  my  son  undefended  and  in 
the  snai'e.  Yet,  never  again  shall  he  be  apart  from  me,  ‘’or 
now  I bid'ye,  O mourners,  to  take  him  up  and  place  him 
upon  this  golden  bier,  so  that  I may  carry  him  with  me  to 
Brugh  of  Boyne,  where,  though  I cannot  restore  him  to  life, 
I shall  brmg  back  his  soul  into  his  body  each  day,  and  hear 
once  more  the  silver  music  of' his  voice.” 

And  Grainne’s  people  dared  not  disobey  Angus,  so  they 
watched  w'hile  he  caused  their  master’s  body  to  be  taken 
aw'ay  swiftly,  and  far  from  their  sight.  Then  they  returned 
with  the  message  to  Grainne,  who,  grieving  sorely  at  first, 
grew  content  in  the  end  that  it  should  be  so,  knowing  the 
love  that  w'as  in  the  heart  of  Angus  for  Diarmid. 

* * * * 

And  happy  were  it  for  me  if  I could  tell  of  Grainne’s 
faithfulness  to  her  dead  lord  and  lover,  and  how  the  long 
years  of  her  widowhood  passed  in  tender,  regretful  memories 
of  him,  his  valour,  and  his  devotion,  who  gave  up  all  for 
love;  but,  alas,  it  was  not  so,  nor  shall  her  name  be  sur- 
rounded with  a halo  of  praise,  as  Deirdre’s  will  be  until  the 
ages  shall  end  in  Eirinn.  For  though  she  drew  her  children 
about  her  after  their  dead  father  had  been  borne  to  the 
Palace  of  Angus,  and  exhorted  them  in  her  sweet,  clear 
voice,  “ O,  dear  children,  thy  father  hath  been  slain  by 
Fionn  MacCumhaill  against  Iris  covenants  of  peace  with 
him,  and  now  I pray  that  ye  will  avenge  him  well,  and  I will 
myself  portion  out  your  inheritance  among  ye,  tliat  is,  his 
arms  and  his  armour  and  his  r-arious  sharp  weapons,  that  ye 
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may  be  led  tx>  feats  of  bravery  and  valour  likewise.  Go 
•low  and  learn  carefully  all  practice  of  warlike  skill  until  ye 
have  reached  your  full  strength,  and  then  return  to  combat 
with  your  father’s  enemy  and  mine,”  she  was  the  first  in 
after  days  to  revoke  the  vengeful  tenor  of  her  speech. 

Fionn,  hearing  that  the  youths  were  pledged  to  enmity 
towards  him,  grew  more  bitter  still  in  his  hatred  of  the  sons 
of  Diarmid  than  he  had  ever  been  towards  their  father,  but 
in  his  plots  against  them  no  aid  came  to  him  from  the 
Fiana.  Rather  did  Oisin,  the  silver-tongued,  condemn  him 
in  reproving  eloquence,  refusing  to  lift  his  sword  in  this 
cause,  which  grieved  Fionn  exceedingly,  since  Oisin  was  his 
pride  and  best  beloved.  Yet  the  cunning  old  warrior,  well 
versed  in  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  more  particu- 
larly, through  long  experience,  of  the  heart  of  a vain  woman, 
saw  that  only  by  help  of  Grainne  herself  could  he  hope  for 
peace,  and  the  further  support  and  allegiance  of  the  Fiana, 
who  were  almost  to  a man  wroth  beyond  measure  with  him 
for  his  cruel  misdeeds.  So  he  came  to  her  at  Rath  Grainne, 
without  the  cognisance  of  his  army,  and  greeted  her 
cunningly,  craftily,  and  with  sweet  words,  to  which  she  re- 
plied in  bitter,  sharp-tongued  reproach,  saying  that  the  sight 
of  him  was  hateful  to  her.  But  Fionn  ceased  not  striving 
to  placate  her  anger,  and  continued  his  gentle  loving  dis- 
course until  he  persuaded  her  to  come  back  with  him  to 
his  Palace  at  Allen,  where  the  Fiana  were.  Oh,  fickleness 
of  one  woman  that  shall  cast  a slur  upon  all  women  to  the 
end  of  time.  When  the  Fiana  saw  her  coming  with  Fionn 
through  the  gates,  a willing  captive,  they  raised  a great  and 
most  insulting  shout  of  derision,  so  that  Grainne  bowed  her 
head  in  shame  at  the  scorn  in  those  warrior  eyes. 

One  only  spoke,  and  it  was  Oisin.  He  said,  “ Well,  we 
trow,  O Fionn,  that  thou  wilt  keep  Grainne  safe  this  time 
from  henceforth.  Nor  shall  any  man  in  Eirinn  desire  her 
from  thee.”  E.  Carbery. 


Pretty  Moirin  O 1 


Come  ye  down  the  stairs,  pretty  Moreen  O ! 

Come  ye  down  the  stairs,  pretty  Moreen  O ! 

Come  ye  down  the  stairs,  and  throw  back  your  yellow  hairs 
For  a reel  on  the  Green  with  your  Bouchaleen  O ! 

I say  and  I say,  (as  I said  long  ago), 

That  with  you  to  the  Dance  Green  I will  not  go ; 

That  my  hand  in  yours  you  shall  never,  never  hold, 

With  your  red,  red  coat  and  tassels  of  gold  ! 

What  matters  it,  I ween,  pretty  Moreen  O ! 

The  scarlet  or  green,  pretty  Moreen  O ! 

What  matters  it,  I ween,  if  in  scarlet  I be  seen 
In  a reel  on  the  Green  with  my  Storeen  O ! 

I say  and  I say,  (as  I said  long  ago), 

That  with  you  o’er  the  world  I would  reap  and  sow ! 

Doff  the  red  coat  bright,  and  to-night  we  shall  be  seen 
In  a two-hand  reel  on  the  Dancing  Green  ! 

I cannot  doff  the  red,  pretty  Moreen  O ! 

To  don  the  green  instead,  pretty  Moreen  O ! 

For  in  my  gallant  Band  as  a captain  I command. 

And  I may  not  wear  the  green  for  my  Storeen  O ! 

The  very  first  town  that  he  marched  him  through. 

Both  sick  and  a-weary,  this  captain  grew — 

F rom  that  very  first  town  he  was  back  before  the  night 
For  a reel  on  the  Green  with  his  Heart’s  Delight ! 

Come  ye  down  the  stairs,  pretty  Moreen  O ! 

For  a green  coat  he  wears,  pretty  Moreen  O ! 

Come  ye  down  the  stairs,  and  throw  back  your  yellow  hairs. 
For  a reel  on  the  Green  with  your  Bouchaleen  O ! 

P.  J.  M'Call. 


The  Rising  at  Macroom. 


JT  IS  somewhat  difficult  to  describe  last  Sunday’s  festival  of  Irish 
7 song,  Irish  poetry,  and  Irish  dancing  at  Macroom,  as  any  words 
T that  may  come  must  fall  short  of  the  reality,  and  yet  the  least 
that  may  be  said  will  seem  to  many  exaggerated.  No  such  gather- 
ing was  ever  remembered  before  in  the  place.  Eveiybody,  irrespec- 
tive of  class  or  age  or  condition,  was  alert  and  eager,  full  of  enthusi- 
asm and  of  pride  of  race.  In  the  very  bearing  of  the  people  one 
could  see  that  the  spirit  of  the  non-feudal  days,  when  every  free 
clansman  had  his  place  in  the  social  and  political  system,  returned, 
the  miserable  little  Saxon  class  barriers  so  noticeable  in  country  towns 
being  swept  clean  away. 

Numbers  of  people  from  outlying  districts  streamed  into  the  town 
about  mid-day.  A large  contingent  of  the  Cork  city  branches  arrived 
by  the  11-45  tram,  and  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Patrick  Keawell, 
of  the  Dublin  Executive.  Other  contingents  came  from  Bandon, 
antry,  Kealkill,  Clondrohid,  Aghabullogue,  etc.,  the  Ballyvoumey 
friends  appearing  in  six  well-filled  cars.  The  competitions  com- 
menced  at  2-30,  at  the  Convent  Schools,  and  were  followed  with 
much  interest  by  a privileged  audience  numbering  about  250.  The 
adjudicators  for  recitation  and  sing  were  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Muiphy 
P.P.,  Macroom  ; the  Rev.  Father  O’Leary,  P.P.,  Castlelyons ; Dr’ 
Crowley,  Coachford ; Dr.  Lynch,  Ballyvoumey ; and  Mr.  Jo’hn  ]. 
Murphy,  of  the  Lee  Branch,  Cork.  For  the  recitation  prize,  which 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Thomas  Concannon,  of  California,  through  the 
“ Sean  Bhean  Bhocht,”  Belfast,  there  were  ten  entries,  the  competi- 
tors hailing  from  Cork,  Macroom,  Clondrohid,  and  Ballyvoumey. 
I he  test  piece  being  the  ‘‘  Caoine  for  Colonel  John  O’Mahony  ” by 
“Padraic”  (Mr.  Patrick  O’Byrne),  of  New  York.  In  the  singing 
competitions  there  were  thirteen  entries  for  accompanied  singing, 
and  nine  for  unaccompanied.  In  the  dancing  competitions'”  the 
judges  were  Mr.  D.  O’Shea,  vice-president,  Cork  Branch ; Mr.  P.  J. 
Lawless,  hon.  secretary;  Mr.  T.  Crawley,  Ballyvoumey;  Mr.  John 
O Callaghan,  Anaganaha ; and  Mr.  W.  Murray,  the  champion  dancer 
of  Munster.  This  contest  excited  the  greatest  interest,  the  fourteen 
competitors  from  Macroom,  Douglas,  Blackpool  (Cork),  Inniskean, 
and  Anahala  doing  wonderful  things  with  their  feet. 

When  the  evening  entertainment  began  at  eight  o’clock,  though 
quite  a thousand  people  were  packed  into  the  fine  schools,  a surging 
crowd  had  to  be  refused  admittance,  and  remained  without  during 
the  performance,  the  brass  band  of  the  town  cheering  their  waiting 
in  the  cold.  Canon  Murphy,  looking  as  proud  as  any  Prince-Bishop 
of  old,  only  uttered  the  thought  of  all,  when  in  the  course  of  a vigor- 
ous speech  he  said,  that  from  that  day  forth  in  Macroom  all  contempt 
for  the  native  language  was  dead. 

The  result  of  the  competitions  was  then  announced  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Murphy  as  follow:  — 

Recitation.— Mr.  G.  Shorten,  Cork,  and  Mr.  John  O’Leary,  Ma- 
croom, first  prize,  ex  aequo ; Mr.  Twomey,  Macroom,  second  prize. 

Singing. — (Children) — First  prize.  Miss  M.  Roche,  Cork  ; Master 
O Mahony,  Macroom ; Master  John  Cronin,  Macroom. 

Singing. — (Adults). — First  prize.  Miss  Annie  O’Reilly,  Macroom; 
second  prize,  Mr.  Conor  O’Kelly,  Cork. 

Folk-Song  Singing.— First  prize,  Mr.  Linehan,  Macroom;  second 
prize,  Mr.  Dinneen,  Ballyvoumey. 

Dancing  (Hornpipe).— M.  Murphy,  Blackpool,  Cork ; J.  Riordan, 
Douglas,  Cork.  Reel  and  jig— M.  Murphy,  Blackpool;  Mr.  Dris- 
coll, Douglas. 

The  arrangements  for  the  whole  festival,  from  start  to  finish,  were 
excellent,  everything  went  smoothly.  Sufficient  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  those  having  charge  of  the  organisation.  Altogether,  Sun- 
day last  marks  an  epoch  for  the  language  movement  in  West  Cork. 
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Rosslea  and  the  United  Irishmen. 


By  Denis  Carolan  Rushe. 


^“'HE  district  at  present  known  as  the  Catholic  Parish 
of  Rosslea  and  portions  of  the  Parish  of  Clones,  in 
the  County  of  Fermanagh,  was  in  ancient  times 
called  Slat-Mullrooney,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Clan  of 
O’Mullrooney.  The  district  consists  of  portion  of  the  SlieA  e 
Beagh  Mountains,  with  some  hilly  low-lands,  and  fertile 
valleys  towai'ds  Clones.  It  is  drained  by  many  streams  run- 
ning into  the  River  Finn,  which,  passing  the  t illage  of  Ross- 
lea, enters  County  Monaghan  on  its  way  to  swell  the  waters 
of  Lough  Erne.  The  name  is  derived  from  a tradition 
which  asserts  that  when  Mullrooney  was  marrying  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  ancient  Princes  of  West  Oriel  his 
wife’s  dowry  was  as  much  land  as  he  could  measure  in  one 
day  with  a “ slat”  or  yard  stick.  Mullrooney  appears  to  have 
adopted  some  such  device  as  Queen  Macha. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  six  sons  of  Art  Moyle 
M'Mahon,  of  ^Monaghan,  declined  to  submit  to  English  rule, 
and  fled  to  “ the  south-eastern  slopes  of  Slieve  Beagh,  where, 
amid  its  fastnesses,  they  held  their  own  against  all  the  power 
of  the  English  Government.”  During  all  the  subsequent 
wars  and  troubles  in  Ireland  this  same  locality  became  a 
refuge  for  the  restless  spirits  of  the  neighbouring  counties, 
who  chafed  under  the  power  of  the  Sagsanac  (Sassenagh). 
At  the  confiscation  of  Ulster  Slat-Mullrooney  was  given  to 
Trinity  College,  hence  the  locality  bears  the  name  of  “ Col- 
lege Land.”  Trinity  College  let  the  estate  to  a middle-man 
protege  of  that  institution,  who  in  by-gone  days  extorted  ex- 
cessive rents  from  the  tenants.  The  village  of  Rosslea  and 
all  the  good  lands  in  its  neighbourhood  were  planted  with 
Protestants,  while  a large  space  of  land  near  the  village 
was  cleared  of  its  Celtic  inhabitants  to  make  room  for  a 
demesne  for  the  middle-man  landlord.  So  the  mere 
“ Irishry”  were  transplanted  to  the  bleak  mountains,  which 
up  to  then  had  been  inhabited  only  by  political  refugees 
and  their  descendants.  The  Protestant  settlers  in  the  vil- 
lage gradually  melted  away  in  each  succeeding  generation, 
and  have  in  most  instances  been  replaced  by  the  older  races 
from  the  mountains.  It  was  natural  that  people  with  such 
a past  should  “ look  back”  on  their  own  and  their  country’s 
history,  and  that  the  songs  and  stories  sung  and  told  “ in 
their  own  old”  Gaelic  tongue  would  stir  the  young  bloods  to 
strike  a blow  for  the  freedom  of  their  country.  Accordingly 
Slat-Mullrooney  shared  in  the  sorrows  and  disappointments 
of  1798. 

The  people  of  the  same  locality  again  figured,  very  pro- 
minently this  time,  in  history,  in  what  is  now  called  “ the 
recent  land  agitation,”  but  what  should  more  accurately  be 
defined  as  “ Bloodless  Irish  Revolution  of  the  Eighties,” 
when  the  pike  and  musket  of  ’98  were  replaced  with  almost 
complete  success  by  the  weapon  of  passive  resistance. 

The  histor}'  of  ’98  in  Rosslea  turns  around  a sad  story  of 


the  execution  and  funeral  of  three  United  Irishmen  named 
John  Connolly,  Bernard  M'Mahon,  and  Patrick  Smyth. 

Some  accounts  which  have  recently  appeared  in  print  tend 
to  detract  from  the  honour  of  these  political  martyrs,  who 
suffered  death  for  their  country  at  Enniskillen  on  the  12th 
of  October,  1797.  It  has  been  said  they  were  induced  at 
their  trial  to  adopt  the  contemptible  course  of  pleading 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  high  treason  on  the  promise  of  their 
lives,  and  that  this  promise  was  not  fulfilled.  But  it  is  due 
to  tlie  credit  of  their  names  and  the  glory  of  the  undying 
cause  for  which  they  suffered  to  say  that  no  such  plea  was 
ever  entered  by  them.  If  they  had  pleaded  guilty  they 
would  by  so  doing  have  acknowledged  that  all  their  com- 
rades were  also  guilty,  and  that  striving  to  free  Ireland  was 
high  treason.  It  is  therefore  just  that  the  true  story  of 
these  men  should  be  told  and  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  United  Irishmen  of  Rosslea  vindicated  a century  after 
they  are  dead. 

Early  in  the  year  1796  Rosslea  was  visited  by  “a  good 
man  from  Belfast,”  who  called  together  the  leaders  of  the 
different  secret  and  party  societies,  both  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, as  well  as  several  of.  the  most  honourable  and  up- 
right men  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  up  to  that  had  not 
been  members  of  any  political  society,  and  induced  them  to 
become  members  of  the  then  powerful  organisation  of 
United  Irishmen.  Through  the  teachings  and  principles  of 
this  society,  and  through  intercourse  with  each  other,  the 
spirit  and  unity  of  the  locality  soon  took  deep  root,  and 
men  of  all  ages  and  sects  were  for  the  first  time  cemented 
together  in  one  strong  brotherhood. 

The  United  Irishmen  of  Rosslea  appear  to  have  been 
better  supplied  with  muskets  and  pikes  than  any  of  their 
brothers  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  unfortunately  the  cus- 
tom, which  was  rife  in  the  adjoining  County  of  Monaghan, 
of  raiding  for  arms  by  night  was  adopted  in  Rosslea,  and 
most  of  the  Loyalists  whose  houses  were  visited  gave  up 
their  arms  at  the  first  call  of  the  United  Irishmen.  All 
through  1796  and  1797  the  Society  had  a great  hold  on  the 
locality,  and  although  some  men  were  killed  during  the  raids, 
it  was  well  known  that  the  whole  adult  male  population 
were  being  drilled  and  that  armed  bodies  of  them  marched 
along  every  road  nightl)-.  Still,  somehow,  the  Yeomanry 
patrols  always  failed  to  come  in  contact  with  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  April,  1797,  a body  of  these 
United  Irishmen  under  the  leadership  of  one  Owen  Hult- 
haghan,  of  Aughnashammra,  raided  several  houses  for  arms, 
and,  amongst  others,  the  house  of  a man  named  Samuel 
Mayne,  of  Tattygormican,  near  Rosslea.  Felix  M'Caffrey, 
of  Bulleagh,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  column,  called  out 
to  Mayne  in  the  name  of  Ireland  to  deliver  up  his  arms  to 
the  United  Irishmen.  Mayne  was  at  first  rather  slow  in 
coming,  and  another  of  the  body  named  William  Whiteside, 
of  Islands,  fired  a pistol  through  the  window.  This  brought 
Mayne  quickly  to  the  door,  where  he  handed  over  his  gun 
to  the  nearest  man  to  the  door,  James  Scholes,  of  Rosslea. 
This  was  hailed  with  a cheer  by  the  United  Irishmen  as 
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they  marched  off.  The  Yeomanry  patrol,  who  were  in  the 
neighbourhood,  heard  the  cheer,  and  proceeding  in  the 
direction  descried  the  United  Irishmen  marching  on  the 
road  up  a hill  some  short  distance  ahead  of  them  and  fol- 
lowed them.  The  rere-guard  of  the  United  Irishmen  gave 
word  that  the  Yeomen  were  marching  up  the  road  after 
them.  Hulthaghan  halted  his  men  and  served  out  cart- 
ridges to  his  musketeers,  most  of  whom  he  divided  into  two 
lines,  and  placed  a line  with  loaded  muskets  behind  the 
hedges  on  each  side  of  the  road.  He  then  proceeded  a little 
further  up  the  road  and  formed  the  remainder  of  the  mus- 
keteers and  all  his  pikemen  into  a solid  body,  where  ^hey 
were  prepared  to  charge  the  Yeomen  in  front,  while  those 
behind  the  hedges  poured  in  volleys  from  the  right  and  left. 
Now,  unfortunately,  there  happened  to  be  among  the  United 
Irishmen  one  Archibald  Carey  from  the  neighbouring  town- 
land  of  Cromaghy.  Archy  was  brave  enough  while  march- 
ing from  one  house  to  another  frightening  the  inhabitants, 
but  when  he  discovered  that  some  real  fighting  was  about 
being  done,  he  and  one  or  two  others  of  Hulthaghan’s  men 
ran  away,  and  a couple  of  the  United  Irishmen  fired  afte^ 
them,  but  without  effect.  The  Yeomen,  all  of  whom  ap- 
pear to  have  been  possessed  of  about  the  same  amount  c.f 
courage  as  Archy  Carey,  on  hearing  the  shots  halted  with- 
out any  command  from  their  officers,  and  flatly  declined  lo 
go  any  farther.  They  were  quite  prepared  to  hunt  unarme  1 
rebels  and  torture  isolated  Papists,  but  to  fight  armed  United 
Irishmen  was  another  matter,  and,  as  the  officers  found  their 
men  could  not  be  relied  on,  the  captain  gave  the  command, 
“ lUght  about  face,  quick  march !”  which  was  obeyed  with 
considerable  alacrity,  and  the  Yeomen  marched  “ quickly’’ 
home.  Thus  the  only  chance  of  a fight  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  averted  by  the  sound  of  a few  random  shots.  Thu- 
incident  passed  over  without  any  further  notice,  and  the 
United  Irish  Society  progressed  in  numbers  and  organisa- 
tion during  April,  May,  and  June  of  1797.  One  evening 
about  the  end  of  June,  1797,  some  United  Irishmen  were 
drinking  in  a public-house  in  Rosslea,  and,  as  on  such  oc- 
casions, did  not  fail  to  put  one  of  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try’s greatest  enemies  “ in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their 
brains,”  and  when  their  enemy  was  in  their  tongues  were 
loosened  and  they  talked  rather  loudly  of  their  achieve- 
ments, one  boasting  that  he  had  fired  one  of  the  shots  after 
Carey.  Some  Loyalist,  said  to  have  been  the  owner  pf  the 
public-house,  overheard  them,  and,  listening  attentively, 
learned  the  whole  events  of  the  5th  April.  The  Loyalist 
informed  the  magistrates  and  the  Crown  officials,  who  ap- 
proached Archy  Carey.  At  first  Archy  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  the  transaction — the  noise  of  the  shots  fired  after 
him  were  still  ringing  in  his  ears — but  on  being  told  that 
there  were  other  infoimers,  and  hearing  so  accurate  an  ac- 
count of  the  event,  and  even  more  than  he  knew,  for  he  was 
told  the  name  of  one  of  the  fellows  who  fired  at  him,  he 
then  said  he  was  forced  to  join  them,  but  did  not  know  any 
of  them.  Ultimately,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  days,  on  some 
further  pressure,  he  turned  complete  informer,  and  swore 


informations  on  7th  July,  '97,  before  John  Wright,  J.P., 
which  resulted  in  the  following  arrests  being  made: — John 
Connolly,  of  Potyeagh ; Bernard  M'Mahon,  of  Drummer- 
heave;  John  Lynchy  and  James  Scholes,  of  Rosslea;  and 
Patrick  Smith,  of  Mullaghbrady.  Warrants  were  issued  for 
Pat  Greenan,  of  Rosslea;  Felix  M'Caffery,  of  Bulleagh;  and 
Wrn.  Whiteside,  of  Islands,  as  well  as  several  others,  all  of 
whom  escaped.  Mayne’s  gun  was  got  with  Scholes’  sen^ant 
boy,  helix  M'Donnell,  who  also  escaped. 

The  prisoners  were  brought  before  the  magistrates.  Carey 
told  the  well-known  tale  of  all  informers,  but  Mayne  turned 
out  to  be  a very  unwilling  witness,  and  failed  to  identify  any 
of  the  prisoners.  All  were  returned  for  trial,  bail  being  re- 
fused for  Connolly,  M'Mahon,  Smyth,  arid  Lynchy;  but 
Scholes,  the  only  Protestant  who  had  been  arrested,  was  let 
out  on  bail.  The  Government  thought  by  showing  some 
kindness  to  him  he  might  be  induced  to  inform  on  his  com- 
rades, for  he  knew  far  more  about  the  Society  and  held  a 
much  more  prominent  position  in  it  than,  Carey.  Besides, 
the  officials  thought  by  this  means  to  excite  distrust  amongst 
the  Catholics  against  their  Protestant  comrades. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Irish  Names : Strayed  or  Stolen. 

fHE  curiosity  that  most  young  people  in  Ireland  feel 
while  gazing  on  the  occasional  negro  visitor  is 
shared  more  or  less  by  the  grown  people  as  well. 
Arrival  on  American  soil,  where  one  meets  so  many 
coloured  folk,  does  not  lessen  it  to  any  extent  for 
some  time,  and  I know  in  my  own  case  that  a considerable 
period  had  elapsed  before  I lost  this  interest.  Indeed,  the 
Europeans  have  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  features 
of  the  average  coloured  citizen  from  one  another  until  resi- 
dence here  has  accustomed  them  to  the  dusky  race.  In 
Chicago  the  negro  is  usually  confined  to  certain  walks  of 
life,  such  as  caretakers  of  buildings,  waiters,  porters  in 
saloons,  barbers  and  shoeblacks,  teamsters,  &c.  The  edu- 
cated negi'O  usually  blossoms  out  as  a lawyer  or  minister  of 
some  particular  church.  The  only  Catholic  negro  priest 
ever  in  Chicago  died  from  the  effects  of  a warm  spell  dur- 
ing last  summer.  But  in  New  Orleans,  where  one-half  the 
population  is  black,  the  negro  and  negress  are  eveiynvhere, 
and  a stay  of  any  length  soon  robs  the  newcomer  of  his 
interest  in  them,  as  he  becomes  familiar  with  their  presence. 

There  is  one  black  citizen,  however,  that  the  Irishman 
never  loses  interest  in — the  “ cullud  pusson”  with  the  Celtic 
name.  He  usually  feels  good-humoured  over  it,  wants  to 
know  the  dark  man’s  history,  and  plies  the  African  with  all 
kinds  of  questions  in  a sly  way  as  to  how,  when,  and  where 
he  received  the  Irish  appellation.  Before  the  war,  when 
slavei7  was  in  full  blast,  the  negro  had  practically  no  name, 
or,  in  other  words,  he  belonged  to  his  master,  and  changed 
names  when  changing  masters.  Although  he  had  no  part 
in  his  sale  or  exchange,  he  called  himself  Jones’  or  Brown’s 
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man  as  naturally  as  if  he  were  never  known  by  any  other 
title. 

When  President  Lincoln  issued  his  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation he  ordered  that  all  slaves  should  take  the  name 
of  their  late  owners.  Some  of  them  did  not  follow  this  in- 
struction, and  having  an  exaggerated  idea  of  what  their 
freedom  wotld  bring  them,  selected  verj’  historical  names, 
such  as  George  Washington,  Thomas  Tefferson,  Henry  Clay, 
and  Andrew  Jackson.  A great  many  negroes  were  the  issue 
of  white  fathers  and  slave  women,  and  in  numerous  cases 
both  mother  and  child  were  freed  on  the  infant's  birth,  even 
whilst  slaver)'  was  in  existence.  Many  of  our  countrymen 
thus  gave  their  name  to  the  negro  in  this  manner.  The 
writer  was  employed  in  a concern  in  New  Orleans  where  one 
of  the  coloured  workmen  was  the  son  of  a prominent  Irish- 
man. The  father  had  educated  him  fairly  well,  and  he  was 
known  amongst  his  dark  associates  in  the  store  as  the  “ Irish 
nigger.”  Indeed,  he  claimed  to  be  as  good  an  Irishman  as 
I was,  and  whenever  I passed  he  invariably  whistled  “ St. 
Patrick’s  Day”  or  sang  a verse  of  “ Pat  Malloy.” 

A couple  of  years  ago  in  Chicago  I had  occasion  to  hire 
an  express-man,  and  going  to  a comer  where  three  or  four 
of  them  usually  could  be  found,  I noticed  the  name  of  John 
O’Leary  on  one  of  the  waggons.  I looked  around  for  the 
driver,  and,  not  seeing  him,  inquired  for  the  man  whi 
owned  the  waggon.  One  of  his  fellow-express-men  called 
out  a few  times,  “ O’Lear)’ ! O’Leary !”  when  a man  as  black 
as  the  proverbial  ace  of  spades  put  in  an  appearance.  “ Is 
this  your  waggon?”  I inquired.  “Yes,  sir!”  “What’s  your 
name  ?”  I ventured.  “ John  O’Leary,”  he  replied.  I sur- 
rendered at  once  1 In  conversation  afterwards  he  told  me 
that  he  was  one  of  seventeen  children,  and  that  when  the 
seventeen  with  father  and  mother  w'ere  freed  his  father  in- 
sisted that  their  master’s  (O’Leary)  name  should  be  re- 
tained, as  he  had  been  kind  to  his  slaves  and  had  always 
kept  them  together.  Most  Irishmen  here  have  had  just 
such  an  experience  of  meeting  a very  dark-coloured  man 
with  a name  like  Reilly,  M'Coy,  or  Kelly.  For  years  the 
Archer  of  the  American  Turf  was  a coloured  jockey  named 
Murphy,  whilst  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent coloured  jockeys  in  the  Union  answers  to  the  name  of 
“ Long-Shot  Connolly.” 

No  later  than  three  years  ago  one  of  the  representatives 
in  Washington  was  named  O’Hara,  and  as  a matter  of  fait 
was  the  only  black  member  in  that  Congress.  I might  add 
that  the  only  black  member  of  the  present  House  is  named 
White.  A good  story  is  told  of  O’Hara,  but  I would  not 
vouch  for  its  truth. 

A newly-arrived  Irishman  was  going  to  settle  in  South- 
Carolina,  and  on  his  departure  from  New  York  was  advised 
by  some  practical  joker  to  get  off  at  Washington  and  see 
Congressman  O’Hara  and  ask  his  opinion  about  some  little 


matter  in  his  new  home.  The  suggestion  was  a wise  one, 
he  thought,  and  on  arriving  at  Washington  went  at  once  to 
the  Capitol  building  and  sent  his  card  to  Mr.  O’Haia.  In 
the  meantime  O’Hara  had  received  a letter  from  the  joker 
telling  him  of  his  caller,  so  that  when  the  Irishman’s  caid 
reached  him  he  was  fully  prepared  for  his  man.  The  Irish- 
man was  astounded  at  O’Hara’s  colour,  and,  thinking  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  inquired  if  he  was  speaking  to  Mr. 
O’Hara.  On  being  assured  that  he  was,  he  hesitated  some- 
what, but  soon  mustered  up  courage  enough  to  sound 
O’Hara  as  to  his  place  of  birth.  O’Hara  replied  that  he 
was  a Cork  man,  when  the  new  arrival  suggested  that  the 
Congressman  was  somewhat  dark  for  a Celt.  This  was 
0’1-Iara’s  opportunity,  so  he  informed  his  questioner  that 
when  he  first  went^o  South  Carolina  he  was  as  white  as  the 
man  he  was  talking  to,  but  the  sun’s  rays  down  there  were 
strong,  and  he  presumed  the  exposure  was  too  much  for  his 
complexion.  The  story  goes  on  that  the  interv'iew  was 
broken  up  somewhat  hurriedly,  and  the  emigrant  took  the 
first  boat  home  again.  Shortly  after  the  war  and  before 
the  South  took  up  the  property  qualification  for  the  voter, 
so  as  to  “freeze  out”  the  black  vote,  one  of  the  United 
States  senators  in  Washington  was  named  Lynch.  For 
years  he  held  high  official  positions,  and,  in  truth,  was  one 
of  the  cleverest  negroes  in  the  country.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  first  man  killed  in  the  Revolutionary  war  was  a 
negro  named  Crispus  Attucks,  and  John  Boyle  O’Reilly 
wrote  of  it  in  a very  touching  poem.  In  the  late  Rebellion, 
when  the  negro  was  first  mustered  into  the  J\’'orthem  armies, 
so  great  was  the  prejudice  of  many  people  that  indignation 
meetings  were  held  to  protest  against  it.  General  Halpine, 
or,  as  he  was  better  known,  “ Private  Miles  O’Reilly,”  did 
more  to  squelch  this  feeling  when  he  wrote  “ Sambo’s  right 
to  be  kilt”  than  all  the  speeches  in  favour  of  the  negro 
military  law.  Coming  back  to  Chicago,  the  largest  coloured 
church  in  the  city  is  named  the  Quinn  Chapel.  It  is  greatly 
used  as  a meeting  place  for  the  coloured  citizen. 

The  newspapers  of  the  city  have  beert  full  of  reports  of 
the  peculiar  accidental  death  of  a child  named  Parnell.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  from  this  little  sketch  that  the  owner- 
ship of  some  historic  Irish  name  is  shared  by  a great  many 
people  that  are  neither  Irish  by  birth  or  blood.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  at  the  mirth  of  anyone  when  a gentleman  of 
colour  gives  a name  as  his  own  that  brings  memories  of 
some  boyhood  friend.  I have  known  a case  of  a native  Irish- 
man becoming  indignant  on  hearing  a coal-black  citizen  re- 
spond to  the  name  of  Driscoll,  and  felt  sympathy  for  the 
negro  in  the  discussion  that  followed.  This  was  the  only 
case,  however,  in  my  experience,  for,  as  I have  already  said, 
it  is  invariably  treated  with  good  nature,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  our  countrymen  should  not  feel  more  tender 
towards  a coloured  brother  who  has  some  small  claim  to  be 
considered  an  Irish  negro.  Bernard  M'Mahon. 
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Remember  ’98. 


Arise,  ye  slumbering  slaves,  arise  ! 

The  hour  has  come  for  victory. 

And  hearts  vibrate ; 

“ The  signs  are  flaming  in  the  skies,” 

And  swells  a shout  o’er  land  and  sea — 

A ringing  shout  for  liberty — 

“ Remember  ’Ninety-Eight !” 

The  land  your  fathers  died  to  free 
Cries,  ’neath  a vile,  despotic  hand, 

“ Revenge  and  hate  ! 

Awake ! and  join  the  noble  band. 

Lead  onward  many  a trusty  brand. 

And  strike  a blow  for  Motherland 
Like  those  of  ’Ninety-Eight !” 

Ah,  Erin  ! many  a heart  lies  lovT  , 

Who  caught  the  fire  of  freedom  borne 
Upon  thy  word  ! 

Arise  ! avenge  them  here  below  ! 

Britannia’s  flag  shall  yet  be  torn. 

And  that  old  land  for  which  we  mourn 

Will  bless  the  patriot’s  sword.  D.  J.  M.,  Cork. 


The  Feis  Cecil. 


ANY  people  interested  in  the  Irish  language,  and 
many  Nationalists,  are  complaining  about  the  way 
the  Feis  Ceoil  is  being  managed.  I have  heard 
some  who  belong  to  the  Gaelic  League  expressing  sorrow 
that  the  songs  in  the  Irish  language  should  have  so  small 
a place  on  the  programme  of  the  Feis  Ceoil  as  they  have 
had,  and  that  the  music  should  in  general  have  a more 
national  character.  Now,  I was  the  starter  of  both  the 
Gaelic  League  and  the  Feis  Ceoil-,  the  latter,  however, 
would  never  have  come  to  anything  were  it  not  for  Doctor 
Annie  Patterson.  I think  I am  entitled  to-  say  something 
in  reply  to  those  who  complain  about  the  character  of  the 
music  rendered  by  the  Feis  Ceoil  and  its  neglect  of  the  Irish 
language. 

It  is  true  that  Doctor  Annie  Patterson  and  myself  in- 
tended at  first  that  the  Feis  Ceoil  should  consist  almost 
entirely  of  Irish  music,  and  such  was  also  the  desire  of  Dr. 
Joyce.  There  exists  such  a colossal  collection  of  yet  un- 
published and  only  partially  known  Irish  airs  that  we  very 
naturally  thought  to  make  the  public  familiar  with  them  was 
the  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  done.  But  as  the  committee 
grew  and  as  musician  after  musician  was  allowed  to  join  it,  it 
became  apparent  that  a large  musical  entertainment  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  Irish  music  would  never  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committee.  So  Doctor  Patterson  at  once 
consented  to  allow  what  is  generally,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
wrongly,  styled  classic  music  to  be  part  of  the  programme. 
As  for  myself,  I reluctantly  complied  with  what  appeared  to 


be  the  wish  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  committee,  for 
it  was  plain  that  an  entertainment  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  ancient  Irish  music  would  never  get  support  from  those 
from  whom  it  was  necessary  to  get  it.  So  there  was  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  go  with  the  majority  if  the  Feis  Ceoil 
was  to  be  established  at  all.  The  musicians  carried  the  day, 
and  Irish  musicians  are  not  Nationalists  as  a rule. 

It  has,  however,  to  be  admitted  that  it  was  not  only  sad 
but  disgraceful  that  at  the  last  Feis  Ceoil  there  were  no 
prizes  given  for  Irish  language  songs  except  those  given  by 
the  Countess  Plunkett,  Dr.  Sigeson,  and  myself.  This, 
too,  “ was  all  along  of”  the  musicians,  not  one  of  whom 
knows  a word  of  Irish,  and  very  few  of  whom,  I fear,  care 
anything  about  it.  However,  it  is  not  so  bad  this  year. 
7'here  is  a ^^3  prize  for  the  best  original  song  in  the  Irish 
language,  and  there  will  probably  be  a second  prize  also.  It 
may  interest  the  people  of  Belfast  to  know  that  last  year 
there  were  not  far  short  of  a dozen  competitors  for  the 
prizes  offered  for  songs  in  Irish,  and  that  most  of  the  com- 
petitors were  ladies  of  good  position  and  high  culture.  It 
must  please  Ultonians  to  know  that  it  was  a native  of  their 
province.  Doctor  Annie  Patterson,  whose  song  the  Fuiseog, 
or  Skylark,  won  the  first  prize. 

So  far  from  my  object  in  writing  this  letter  being  to 
blame  the  committee  of  the  Feis  Ceoil  and  Dublin  musi- 
cians, my  object  is  rather  to  defend  them  from  too  much 
blame  as  to  its  not  sufficiently  Irish  or  national  character. 
People  can  never  be  rushed  into  any  change  of  ideas.  They 
must  be  taken  “ aisy.”  They  must  be  played  as  you’d  play 
a big  fish  caught  with  a weak  hook  on  a slender  line.  They 
will  be  brought  round  by  degrees.  If,  at  the  incipiency  of 
the  Feis  Ceoil,  it  had  been  decided  that  Irish  lyric  music 
should  be  the  principal  kind  of  music  performed,  and  that  a 
majority  of  the  songs  should  be  in  the  Irish  language,  very 
few  would  have  attended  it.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
opposition  to  the  Irish  language  and  Irish  national  senti- 
ment do  not  come  wholly  from  the  descendants  of  the 
Saxon  or  the  stranger,  but  very  often  from  blue-blooded 
Celts.  This  was  proved  in  a most  remarkable  way  last  year. 
Miss  PI.  R.  Byrne  sang  a song  in  Irish  before  an  audience 
in  London  in  October,  1896.  Never  had  I seen  an  audience 
roused  to  more  enthusiasm  by  a song.  They  fairly  lost 
their  heads,  and  seemed  half  mad  with  delight,  and  there 
were  to  my  certain  knowledge  only  three  Irish  persons 
among  them.  Miss  Byrne  sang  the  same  song  in  the  same 
language  a few  months  aftemards  in  Dublin  to  a Dublin 
audience ; sang  it  quite  as  well  as  she  had  sung  it  in  London, 
but  got  not  one-twentieth  part  of  the  praise.  I have  been 
laughed  at  scores  of  times  in  America  by  many  who  pre- 
tended the  most  pronounced  Irish  nationality — blood-and- 
thunder  Nationalists — because  I advocated  the  resuscitation 
of  the  Irish  language.  Nothing  but  patience  and  steady 
w’ork,  joined  with  moderation,  will  overcome  those  erroneous 
ideas  about  the  Irish  language  and  the  neglect  with  which 
so  many  whose  grandfathers  spoke  no  other  tongue  treat  it. 
It’s  wondrous  adaptability  for  vocal  music  will  soon  become 
generally  and  widely  knoivn,  and  here  is  where  it  has  its 
principal  strength.  No  language,  not  e\'en  Italian,  is  superior 
to  it  for  singing  in.  Many  who  probably  have  never  heard 
a song  sung  in  Irish  will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
songs  in  it  at  the  coming  Feis  Ceoil  in  Belfast  in  the  first 
week  of  May,  and  most  of  them  will  be  rendered  by  eminent 
artists.  T.  O.  Russell. 
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Notes  and  News. 

“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 


DERRY  CITY 

was  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  the  scene  of  a great  National  procession. 
Contingents  came  in  from  the  surrounding  districts  with  splendid 
banners  and  bands,  special  trains  being  run  on  all  lines  from  places 
as  far  away  as  Belfast  and  Enniskillen.  Extra  forces  of  police  were 
drafted  in,  but  no  disorder  of  any  kind  gave  a warrant  for  the  slight- 
est interference.  The  local  Press  commenting  on  the  proceedings 
states  that  the  banners  carried  in  the  procession  all  did  honour  to 
the  illustrious  and  sainted  dead  ; from  St»  Patrick  and  Brian  Boru 
to  Tone  and  Emmet.  In  the  interests  of  harmony  no  banners  with 
portraits  of  living  politicians  were  carried.  The  procession  was  not 
only  in  honour  of  Ireland’s  patron  saint,  but  of  many  of  her  Protes- 
tant patriots.  It  was  therefore,  in  no  sense  of  the  term,  a '‘party’' 
procession.  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  those  who  organised  the 
demonstration  ; they  have  proved  by  practical  example  that  Derry 
can  be  confidently  chosen  as  the  scene  of  a great  demonstration  in 
the  coming  summer.  Tone  was  imprisoned  in  Derry,  and  the  place 
where  he  wore  chains  for  Ireland  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
the  men  who,  coming  across  the  Atlantic  in  this  Centenary  year, 
make  Derry  their  port  of  landing. 


THE  NINETY-EIGHT  CELEBRATIONS. 

On  May  23rd  a meeting  will  be  held  in  Dublin  to  inaugurate  the 
Monument  Fund.  It  is  hoped  that  for  this  occasion  it  will  be  found 
possible  without  sacrifice  of  principle  to  amalgamate  all  existing  or- 
ganisations working  for  a common  end,  the  honouring  of  the  dead  of 
’98,  and  agreeing  to  ignore  political  differences.  The  month  of 
March  was  marked  by  a series  of  great  demonstrations  all  over  the 
country — in  Dublin  and  Ballina  on  Emmet’s  Day,  in  Derry,  Dun- 
gannon, Lurgan,  and  Ardloe  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  At  Toomebridge 
on  March  25  a large  and  representative  open-air  meeting  was  held. 
The  following  include  the  outside  districts  represented: — Archer  ’g8 
Club,  Largy  Corgin  (William  Orr)  ’98  Club,  Wolfe  Tone  Club,  Bal- 
linderry ; Randalstown  (William  Orr)  Club,  Moneyglass  Club, 
George  M'Culloch  Club,  Greenlough,  Co.  Derry' ; Roddy  M’Corley 


Club,  Kilbane,  Magherafelt,  Newbridge  (Roddy  M'Corley)  Club. 
The  following  attended  from  Belfast: — Messrs.  H.  Dobbin,  P.  Rus- 
sell, C.  Murray,  J.  M'Cormick. 

A meeting  at  Stewartstown  for  East  Tyrone  is  announced  for  Eas- 
ter Monday,  and  at  Strabane  for  North  Tyrone  arrangements  are  in 
progress. 


WOLFE  TONE  CLUB,  CORK. 

We  have  received  notice  of  the  formation  of  this  club,  which  in- 
cludes a number  of  our  most  energetic  and  earnest  young  Nationalist 
friends  in  Cork  city.  We  will  be  very  pleased  to  receive  and  pub- 
lish accounts  of  their  important  meetings,  and  at  all  times  to  hear 
of  their  progress.  They  celebrate  the  O’Neill-Crowley  anniversary 
April  3rd. 


THE  YOUNG  ICELAND  SOCIETY,  LONDON. 

Mr.  Casey  recently  lectured  for  this  Society,  taking  as  his  subject 
the  debatable  one,  “ Can  Home  Rulers  consistently  Celebrate  the 
’98  Centenary.”  We  may  persuade  Mr.  Casey  to  state  his  views  on 
this  subject  for  our  “ Other  People’s  Opinions  Column  ” at  no  dis- 
tant date. 


ST.  PETER’S  SOCIAL  INSTITUTE,  WOOLWICH. 

On  Monday,  March  21st,  a lecture  wp  given  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Clay- 
ton on  the  “ Dramatic  Genius  of  the  Irish  Race.”  Mr.  Clayton,  in 
the  course  of  his  brilliant  and  learned  lecture,  showed  that  since  its 
golden  age,  in  the  Shakespearian  era,  English  drama  had  decayed, 
that  tragedy  had  never  revived,  that  comedy  had  on  two  different 
occasions  reached  the  high-water  mark  of  literary  excellence  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  end  of  eighteenth  century.  The 
first  period  was  largely  contributed  to  by  Iiish  brains,  while  the  se- 
cond was  simply  and  solely  the  outcome  of  Irish  genius,  exemplified 
in  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  MacAuliffe  said  that  the 
Congreves  and  Sheridans  of  Ireland  were  only  the  stray  Irishmen 
who  found  themselves  in  London.  Circumstances  had  combined  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  Irish  literary  genius  at  home. 

Mr.  Rourke  regretted  that  Ireland  lacked  that  cultured  and  lei- 
sured class,  which  had  done  so  much  for  English  literature. 

Messrs.  Martin,  O’Brien,  and  the  chairman,  Mr.  A.  Whelan,  also 
contributed  to  the  discussion. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  having  been  passed,  Mr. 
Clayton  replied,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman. 


A new  ’98  song  has  been  published  in  London  by  Messrs.  Haugh- 
ton.  It  is  called  “ Mary  Bannan,”  and  is  a ballad  descriptive  of  a 
nigiit  scene  in  Connaught  in  ’98.  The  melody  and  setting  is  highly 
dramatic.  The  words  are  by  the  editor  of  this  paper,  the  music 
by  C.  Milligan  Fox.  Miss  Lucie  Johnstone,  our  foremost  Irish  con- 
tralto, has  made  a special  study  of  the  song,  and  will  produce  it. 


’98  Demonstrations  in  Scotland. 


HE  series  of  ’98  demonstrations  arranged  by  the  Glasgow  and 
0 West  of  Scotland  ’98  Centenary  Association  have  proved  very 
* f successful.  Opening  in  the  great  industrial  centre,  Glasgow, 
on  Sunday,  6th  March,  and  taking  in  Greenock,  Motherwell,  and 
Clydebank,  the  gatherings  did  much  to  rouse  once  more  the  National 
spirit  in  these  districts. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  demonstration  was  Mr.  Frank  Hugh 
O’Donnell.  Flis  speeches  were  in  themselves  a history  of  ’98,  and 
this  subject^  at  all  times  interesting  to  Irishmen,  was  in  Mr.  O’Don- 


nell’s earnest  eloquence  doubly  thrilling.  But  Mr.  O’Donnell  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  sentiment  of  the  past ; he  pointed  out  the 
practical  duty  of  every  Irishman  at  the  present  time.  “It  was  not 
to  celebrate  a funeral  100  years  too  late  they  were  going  to  Ireland 
this  year.  They  were  going  to  teach  doctrines  of  a nation’s  indepen- 
dence.” 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  speeches  is  an 
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interesting  reply  to  those  who  are  trying  to  use  the  ’98  movement  for 
their  own  selfish  ends  : — “ They  heard  much  talk  about  Irish  M.P.'s. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  an  Irish  M.P.  They  were  only  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Union  Parliament.  Yet  in  this  centenary  year 
they  were  met  by  an  astonishing  demand  of  men,  whose  only  official 
designation  was  one  derived  from  the  Parliament  which  the  men  of 
’98  loathed  ana  abhorred  above  all  things,  to,  forsooth,  be  e.x-officio 
leaders  of  the  Irish  Centennial  Association.  It  was  open  to  any 
member  of  the  Union  Parliament  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  ’98  Cen- 
tennial Association,  or  obtain  any  position  thereon  to  which  the  voice 
of  his  countrymen  might  elect  him,  but  membership  of  the  Union 
Parliament  gave  no  ex-officio  right  to  leadership  in  the  great  move- 
ment sacred  to  the  noted  rebels  of  ’98.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  Mr.  Thisbody 
or  Mr.  Thatbody,  M.U.P. — (laughter) — desire  to  figure  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  Centenary  Association  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  organise 
his  county  and  his  district,  and  by  getting  the  presidential  chair  ob- 
tain the  right  to  take  his  place  in  the  front  rank.” 


We  would  ask  authors  and  publishers  to  favour  us  with 
copies  of  new  works  on  Irish  history,  literature,  lan- 
guage and  national  biography  for  review  in  this  paper, 
which  circulates  widely  among  the  Gaelic  and  literary 
societies. 


The  Irish  Republic  of  the  General  Centen- 
ary Committee  in  America  and  progress  of  the 
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Moirin-ni-CuIIinan. 


(IRELAND’S  LAMENT  FOR  LORD  EDWARD.) 


Underneath  the  shrouding  stone, 

Where  you  lie  in  Death  alone, 

Can  you  hear  me  calling,  calling. 

In  a wild  hot  gush  of  woe; 

’Tis  for  you  my  tears  are  falling — 

For  you,  mo  Creevin  Cno! 

When  you  stood  up  in  the  Green 
As  beseemed  the  Geraldine, 

Slender  sword  a-glancing,  glancing. 

Over  you  the  tender  skies. 

How  the  radiant  joy  kept  dancing 
In  your  brave  bright  eyes. 

“ ’Stoír,”  I said,  “ A-stoir-mo-croidht, 

Hope  of  Mine  and  Hope  of  Me, 

Take  our  honour  to  your  keeping. 

Bare  your  swift  blade  to  the  Dawn ; 

Freedom’s  voice  hath  roused  from  sleeping 
Moirin-ni-Cullinan.” 

So  I dreamt  the  Day  had  come. 

Now  your  ardent  lips  are  dumb. 

And  the  sword  is  rusty,  rusty. 

Through  a hundred  weary  years ; 

All  the  winds  are  blownng  gusty 
With  a storm  of  fears. 

“ ’Stoír,”  I cry  above  your  bed, 

Wliere  I kneel  uncomforted— 

“ Feel  you  not  the  battle-anger. 

Shake  the  Nations  of  the  World  ; 

While  amid  the  stress  and  clangour. 

Still  my  Flag  is  furled.” 

“^yere  you  here,  O Geraldine, 

This  oblivion  had  not  been.” 

Thus  I mourn  you,  pining,  pining, 

For  the  gallant  heart  long  gone. 

Whose  love  was  as  a true  star  shining. 

To  Moirin-ni-Cullinan. 

E.  C.ARBERY. 


jFvoin  the  (Teltic  jpast. 


IX.— THE  INVISIBLE  CHAMPION. 

N the  palace  of  the  fairy  Aibhell,  at  Craig  Liath, 
westward  of  Shannon,  Dunlaing  O’Hartigan  dwelt 
in  bliss,  the  Bean-sidhe  herself  being  his  love  and 
his  bride.  Deep  was  that  dwelling  under  grey 
rocks  and  green  grass,  deep  under  roots  of  ash  and  oak. 


under  waving  ferns  and  running  water,  very  far  down  in  the 
hill’s  heart,  and  hidden  quite  from  the  doming  blue  of 
heaven,  beyond  reach  of  any  ray  from  sun,  moon,  or  stars ; 
but  the  hero  yearned  not  for  the  azure  heaven  nor  its  light, 
for  he  looked  upon  the  fair  immortal  face  of  Aibhell  and 
hearkened  to  the  melting  music  of  her  voice.  Death  and 
sorrow  were  by  him  forgotten,  sickness  he  knew  not,  nor 
aged  he  at  all,  but  was,  at  the  end  of  many  years,  yet  in 
that  beauty  and  strength  of  early  manhood  which  had  won 
a fairy  to  love  him  and  lure  him  away  to  the  dim  land  that 
the  Danaan  people  rule. 

Here  was  feasting  on  sweeter  food  than  ever  mortal  lips 
have  tasted,  quaffing  from  gem-set  goblets  of  draughts  more 
rare  than  foreign  wine,  and  evermore  the  white  hand  of 
Aibhell  laid  in  his  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face  worked 
a witching  spell  that  held  him  more  surely  captive  than  any 
fetters  that  yet  were  forged. 

The  manner  of  his  coming  there  was  in  this  wise.  To 
Aibhell,  the  Bean-sidhe,  was  given  foreknowledge  of  fate, 
and  her  charge  was  to  come  unto  any  of  the  lords  of  the 
Dal-Cas  before  death,  and  by  her  exceeding  loud  wailing 
give  warning  of  doom,  and  on  this  errand  she  once  came 
unto  Brian’s  palace  at  Kincora  at  feasting  time  to  raise  her 
cry  for  one  that  was  near  akin  to  the  king.  Then,  as  she 
stood  at  the  open  palace  door,  keening  and  lamenting,  she 
looked  into  the  hall.  There  was  Brian,  son  of  Cennidigh, 
that  was  afterv’ards  Ardrigh  of  Erin,  and  many  notable 
chieftains  round  the  banquet  board,  with  harpers  making 
music  for  their  joy;  and  there,  by  the  side  of  the  King’s 
son,  the  fairy  saw  the  most  graceful  and  comely  of  the 
Princess  of  Erin,  namely,  Dunlaing  O’Hartigan,  that  was 
the  chosen  friend  of  Murrogh,  beautiful  in  his  youthful  man- 
hood, with  golden  curling  hair. 

At  the  first  loud  note  of  the  Bean-sidhe’s  lamentation  all 
music  was  hushed  of  a sudden,  and  the  brows  of  many 
mighty  warriors  were  blanched,  for  none  knew  for  whom 
this  warning  had  come.  Only  the  great  Brian  himself  was 
unmoved,  for  he  feared  not  death  nor  anything  else  in  the 
world. 
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Yet  Murrogh,  the  King’s  son,  though  he  paled  somewhat, 
did  not  so  for  his  own  sake.  Nor  was  the  golden-haired 
youth  who  sat  by  his  right  hand  on  his  own  account  dis- 
mayed; but  each,  trembling  a little,  looked  one  on  the 
other  sadly  as  thougli  to  say,  “ Is  this  for  thee,  my  friend  ?” 
for  they  had  been  since  childhood  like  sons  of  one  father, 
companions  in  all  games  and  sports,  and  adventurers  to- 
gether in  the  first  faring  to  war. 

Then,  as  all  men  shuddered,  and  the  hounds  by  the 
fireside  whined  in  dismay  at  the  bitter  keening  of  the  Bean- 
sidhe,  Dunlaing,  for  he  was  very  bold  and  reckless  of  all 
harm,  gripping  his  sword,  leaped  from  his  place  at  the  board 
and  went  and  stood  without  in  the  frosty  starlight,  hearken- 
ing to  the  lamentable  voice,  that  echoed  up  to  all  the  hill 
sides  and  away  over  Shannon  water.  His  heart  felt  no 
dismay,  and  he  loudly  demanded,  “ What  phantom  art  thou, 
and  for  whose  appointed  death  art  thou  so  disquieted  ?” 

Then  Aibhell,  looking  upon  the  golden-haired  youth, 
loved  him  for  that  he  had  no  fear  and  dared  to  come  forth 
to  question  her.  Rarely  is  it  given  to  the  people  of  the 
Sidhe  to  have  words  from  mortal  lips  spoken  unto  them, 
for  most  men  at  sign  of  their  presence  or  sound  of  their 
calling  are  dumb  and  terror-stricken.  So  Aibhell  very  gladly 
found  words  to  answer  him,  and  stood  revealed  before  his 
eyes  in  the  shining  of  her  immortal  beauty,  so  that  he  was 
at  once  bewitched,  and,  forsaking  his  comrade  and  his  King, 
he  passed  with  her  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Sidhe,  that 
lies,  with  all  its  fairy  palaces,  under  the  hills  and  waters  of 
the  world.  There,  as  Oisin  in  older  time  with  the  Lady 
Niamh,  did  he  dwell  in  bliss,  knowing  no'  change  of  age 
through  lapse  of  years ; and  in  Kincora  all  deemed  that 
he  had  perished. 

There  came,  however,  a day  when  Aibhell  rose  to  pass 
through  the  door  of  her  dwelling,  and  made  ready  to  wrap 
about  her  that  grey  misty  veil  in  which  evermore  she  clad 
herself  ere  passing  into'  the  world  of  mortals,  for  when  thus 
attired  she  became  invisible  as  air,  and  was  no  more  than 
a voice,  like  the  Son  of  the  Rock,  that  is  the  Echo.  Dun- 
king, seeing  her  thus  prepare  to  depart,  made  question — 

“ Whither  goest  thou  forth,  O Aibhell,  into  the  world  of 
sorrow,  before  what  palace  wall  to  wail,  bodeful  of  the  com- 
ing death  of  king  or  chieftain?” 

Then  her  gaze  was  turned  upon  him,  and  he  saw  by  her 
eyes  that  she  was  aware  of  some  great  sorrow  to  befall,  for 
they  were  as  one  who  looks  upon  a scene  of  slaughter, 
watching  men  in  the  agony  of  death  ; yet  she  spake  no  word. 
Thrice  he  asked,  and  at  the  third  time  she  coul  1 no  more 
deny  him  to  know. 

“ I go  forth  to  wail,”  >he  said,  for  not  one  king  or  chief- 
tain merely,  but  for  a gi.at  host  of  men  that  march  to  die. 
I go  to  raise  my  caoine  for  Brian,  lord  of  the  Dal-Cas,  the 
last  of  the  Ardrighs  of  Erin,  and  for  Murrogh,  the  King’s 
son,  who  is  to  die.  All  these  great  lords  and  brave  men 
shall  perish ; their  bodies  shall  moulder  into  the  dust  of 
the  grave ; but  thou  shalt  dwell  here  from  age  to  age,  know- 


ing not  death  or  mortal  pain.  Tarry  till  I come  to  thee 
again,  my  direful  errand  done.”  Her  white  hand  was  laid 
on  his  on  leave-taking,  her  blue  eyes  held  him  as  by 
witchery;  but  the  name  of  Murrogh,  that  had  been  his 
boyhood’s  friend,  had  power  to  break  the  spell  when  he 
heard  mention  made  of  his  approaching  death.  His  heart 
was  once  more  touched  with  grief,  and  he  bowed  his  head 
down  upon  his  arms  and  wept. 

“ 1 will  go  forth  with  thee,”  he  said,  “ ami  mingle  once 
more  with  men  who  fear  not  death.  I will  look  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  face  of  Brian,  ere  to  the  grave  is  given  the 
noblest  king  that  ever  ruled  in  Erin;  and  I will  stand  by 
the  side  of  Murrogh,  that  was  my  friend,  and  fend  him  from 
the  deadly  stroke,  or,  if  this  decree  of  fate  must  be,  I tvill 
at  least  be  with  him  in  his  life’s  last  hour!” 

Now,  it  was  not  permitted  unto  Aibhell  to  deny  him  any- 
thing, so,  sighing,  she  said,  “ Come,  then,  eastward  unto 
Moynealta’s  plain,  and  look  upon  the  grimmest  battle  that 
ever  was  waged  in  Erin ; but  keep  this  invisible  cloak  about 
thee,  and  safely  and  unhurt  thou  shalt  mingle  in  the  fray !” 

So,  swiftly  as  clouds  upon  the  storm  wind,  they  passed 
eastward  at  Lough  Derg,  and  on  over  river  and  woodland 
till  they  came  to  the  extreme  edge  of  Erin,  into  Moy- 
nealta’s plain,  not  far  from  the  Dane  lord’s  city.  Here 
Brian,  the  Ardrigh,  had  mustered  a great  host  to  do  battle 
with  the  heathen,  both  those  that  had  a long  time  dwelt  in 
the  land  and  others  that  came  in  ships  to  make  a plunder 
and  a prey  of  the  fair  pastures  and  holy  shrines  in  the 
green  island  of  Banba. 

Blue  was  the  heaven,  but  swept  by  racing  clouds,  over  a 
full  bay  of  dancing  water,  for  the  tide  lapped  its  highest 
line  along  that  yellow-stranded  coast  at  the  hour  of  dawn, 
when  those  two  great  armies  came  face  to  face.  Bright 
and  glittering  was  the  bay  with  glancing  of  wavelets ; bright 
and  glittering  was  the  green  j)lain  and  the  woodland,  for 
the  sunbeams  smote  on  swift-turning  points  of  spears  and 
blade  of  bared  sword  and  sweeping  battleaxe;  on  corselets 
of  brass,  moreover,  for  there  were  those  among  the  heathen 
who  had  clad  themselves  in  armour  against  all  wounding. 
Like  a forest  of  men  stood  that  great  army  of  men,  and 
like  a herd  of  cattle  pastured  on  the  sea  were  their  ships  in 
number,  that  rode  at  anchor  between  Ben-Edar  and  Ath- 
cliath. 

There  were  many  far-famed  and  valorous  Viking  lords — 
Brodar  and  Amlaf,  Sitric  from  Ore,  Carlus  and  Eric,  that 
were  sons  to  the  King  of  France;  Plat,  a strong  knight  of 
the  Lochlan,  and  two  grim  earls  from  the  Saxon  land  that 
were  chiefs  of  ships,  without  reverence  or  veneration,  or 
mercy,  for  GoJ  or  man,  for  church  or  sanctuary.  These 
were  leaders  of  two  thousand  fierce,  plundering  foreigners, 
armed  in  triple-plated,  uncorroding  brass,  that  hired  them- 
selves out  to  fight  in  this  foray.  With  all  these  outlanders, 
were  the  men  of  Leinster,  under  their  Prince  Maelmordha, 
who  had  become  traitor  to  his  King  and  to  the  Christian 
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faitTi  by  bringing  in  these  invaders  in  revenge  of  his  own 
pri\'ate  gnidge. 

On  the  other  side  was  a great  host  of  the  men  of  Erin, 
with  arms  fitting  for  soldiers  of  courage  and  dexterity.  Tliey 
wore  not  in  cowardly  wise  any  corselet  of  brass  or  steel, 
like  the  battalions  of  the  Saxons  that  were  there,  but  fair 
vesture  of  linens  and  tunics  of  brightest  broidery,  with 
helms  and  shields  of  shining  bronze.  Notable  were  the 
chieftains  who  led  the  host  upon  that  day  of  fame. 

There  was  Maelseachlan,  King  of  Nfeath,  that  had  been 
Ardrigh  l>efore  Brian;  and  Donal,  son  of  the  Lord  of  Mar; 
Conaing  and  Mathla;  and  Cian  of  Desmond;  and  in  fore- 
front of  the  tribes  of  the  Dal-Cas  stood  the  most  valorous 
prince  that  then  was,  or  hath  since  lived  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  namely — Murrogh,  son  of  Brian,  and  with  him  was 
Turlogh,  his  own  son,  fair  and  slender,  but  very  brave  in 
despite  of  his  tender  youth. 

I'his  mustering  and  making  ready  for  battle  was  witnessed 
by  the  Ardrigh  from  a green  slope  safely  distant  from  the 
fight,  where  under  greening  boughs  of  spring  his  pavilion 
had  been  pitched.  He  was  by  this  grown  snowy-bearded, 
too  feeble  to  fight,  yet  sage  to  direct  those  that  fought,  and 
in  his  prayers  for  victory  and  heavenly  aid  he  faltered  not 
the  livelong  day  till  his  own  hour  came  to  die. 

Now,  as  Murrogh  stood  in  the  battle  front,  between  the 
wooflland  and  the  glancing  sea,  a great  wonder  happened — 
for,  of  a sudden,  where  no  man  a little  before  had  been, 
he  beheld  a slender  and  graceful  youth,  bright-faced  and 
beautiful,  who  came  bounding  towards  him.  The  sun 
flamed  upon  the  gems  and  the  gold  of  his  attire  and  upon 
the  bright  sword  girt  to  his  side,  and  his  shining  curls  and 
cloak  of  scarlet  dye  floated  back  upon  the  wind  against 
which  he  swiftly  came,  and  Mun'Ogh  knew  him  without  any 
doubt  for  Dunking  O’Hartigan,  his  boyhood’s  friend,  that 
he  had  deemed  a long  time  dead,  and,  indeed,  even  now 
took  to  be  no  living  man,  but  a phantom  merely,  elsev  how 
came  he  yet  to  wear  that  unwrinkled  brow  and  fresh  face 
of  youth. 

So  Dunking  appeared  before  him,  having  cast  aside  for 
a little  while  his  invisible  cloak,  and  this  was  his  manner 
of  speech  after  he  had  clasped  the  hand  of  his  more  than 
brother,  who  yet  looked  on  him  in  great  amazement : — 

• “ Remembering  former  friendship,  O Murrogh ! I come 
to  warn  thee  of  thy  death,  that  must  be  this  day,  except 
thou  wilt  forsake  this  field  of  doom  and  come  to  dwell  with 
me  in  the  country  of  the  Danaan  people  that  lies  under  the 
hills  and  waters  of  this  world.  There  have  I lived  this 
many  a year  in  bliss,  ageing  not  at  all,  without  sickness  or 
pain,  or  ^ught  of  coming  death,  for  death  comes  not  to  any 
dweller  mere.  Let  me  be  thy  guide  afar  to  that  place  of 
bliss.” 


But  MuiTogh  looked  at  him  sadly  and  very  sternly.  “ Art 
thou,  then,  still  in  life.  Dunking  OTIartigan,  and  hast  thou 
all  this  while  dwelt  in  idle  bliss,  whilst  I,  thy  sworn  l.rother 
and  friend,  have  waged  without  comfort  of  thy  comradeship 
a weary  war  against  tire  heathen  invaders  and  traitor  tribes 
of  her  own  sons  tliat  plunder  Banba  ? Dost  thou  think  to 
tempt  me  from  my  place  in  the  battle  front  l)y  such  fore 
warning  of  death  to  come?  Go  back  unto  thy  fair)’  folk,  de- 
mons, or  whatever  they  be,  that  have  lured  thy  soul,  and  sav 
tluit  not  for  any  offer  of  fairy  mansions  or  immortal  life  shall 
Murrogli,  son  of  Brian,  abandon  for  one  night  his  country 
and  his  inheritance.” 

At  this  noble  speech  Dunking  drew  the  sword  that  he 
wore  and  stepped  to  his  friend’s  side  in  the  front  of  battle. 
“ Then  will  I go  with  thee  into  the  fray  and  shield  thee,  if 
that  may  be,  from  the  stroke  of  doom  and  haply  perish  with 
thee.”  ' 

Here  was  he  saddened  somewhat  by  the  thought  of  Aik 
hell,  who  hovered  not  far  off  among  the  trees,  a phantom 
unseen  of  any,  but  Dunking,  thinking  of  the  bliss  of  his 
life  in  her  palace,  sighing,  said:  — 

“ Alas,  O Murrogh,  great  is  the  delight  that  I abandon 
for  thee,  namely — life  without  death,  w'ithout  cold,  without 
thirst,  without  hunger,  without  decay,  beyond  all  joy  of 
earthly  joy  to  me,  until  the  judgment  hour;  and  but  for 
one  olden  pledge  of  friendship  I had  not  forsaken  Aibhell, 
my  bride,  for  thy  sake,  and  methinks  I shall  never  look  upon 
her  face  again,  but  am  fated  to  die  upon  this  thy  day  of 
death !” 

Thus  saying,  he  wrapped  about  him  that  marv’ellous  cloak 
of  Aibhell’s  giving,  and  was  at  once  invisible  to  the  eyes 
of  men,  invincible  against  wounding  of  sword,  spear,  or 
battleaxe,  or  barb  of  venemous  arrow.  Murrogh,  wonder- 
ing, deemed  that  he  had  seen  a phantom  or  lived  for  a little 
space  in  a waking  dream. 

Then  those  two  armies  clashed  together  with  a great 
shout  of  onset,  and  their  moving  was  like  the  firm,  stern 
thunder-roll  of  long  billows  of  the  sea  that  are  swept  by 
some  tidal  eddy  and  meet  with  high,  towering,  foamy  crests 
and  shooting  of  showery  spray  above  a sunken  reef  or  sandy 
shallow  of  the  coast. 

But  where  these  warriors  met,  the  wind  had,  instead  of 
such  billowy  spray,  a drizzle  of  blood  to  drift  along,  and 
long  tangling  locks  of  the  curls  and  beards  of  skin  men, 
whose  heads  and  mangled  limbs  strewed  after  a little  space 
that  field  of  death.  Words  would  fail  me  to  recount  the 
brave  deeds  and  the  terrible  that  were  wrought  that  day  on 
either  side,  while  all  the  time  the  Pagans  had  as  watchers 
the  Danes  of  Athcliath — who  crowded  upon  the  city  wall 
observant  of  the  fight;  and  all  that  was  done  by  the  Irish 
host  was  seen  by  the  prayerful  King,  who,  in  all  his  chant- 
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ing  of  psalms  and  appeals  to  Heaven  for  victory,  looked 
steadfastly  on  the  battle-standard  of  Murrogh,  that  moved 
ever  to  the  place  of  thickest  fight.  Beneath  that  standard 
rallied  all  the  tribes  of  Munster,  both  of  Desmond  and 
Thomond,  who  owned  the  captaincy  of  the  Righ-damna. 
Mighty  were  the  deeds  of  Murrogh,  countless  the  number  of 
the  Danes  that  fell  before  him.  Like  a fierce,  tearing, 
swift,  all-powerful  lioness  that  hath  been  robbed  of  her 
whelps,  was  he  when  the  rage  of  battle  was  roused  within 
him,  and  his  courage  was  like  the  soaring  flight  of  an  eagle 
when  the  spirit  of  his  valour  and  championship 
was  roused,  and  like  the  fierce  roll  of  an  impetuous  delug- 
ing torrent  was  the  path  of  that  hero  through  the  ranks  of 
his  enemies  and  the  bodies  of  the  wounded  and  slain,  and 
the  torrent  of  their  blood  marked  the  way  of  his  going. 

But  what  wonder  was  this,  that  the  dead  and  wounded 
fell  alike  on  his  right  hand  and  his  left?  Many  a chieftain 
who  aimed  at  him  a swift  and  seemingly  certain  thrust  of 
death  fell  suddenly  smitten  by  the  stroke  of  one  invisible; 
and  the  lane  that  was  reaped  through  that  throng  of  men 
was  wide,  as  if  two  with  swift-speeding,  circling  swords  had 
gone  that  way  together;  and  Murrogh,  when  he  paused 
awhile  for  breath,  shielding  himself  only  against  attack,  but 
dealing  no  blow,  heard  still  the  corselets  and  helms  of  the 
Danars  ring,  and  saw  them  fall  without  wound  from  visible 
assailant. 

Then,  mindful  of  what  had  been  said  ere  the  battle  began 
by  one  that  he  deemed  the  phantom  merely  of  a long-dead 
friend,  he  cried  aloud  in  great  joy,  “ Thou  art  there,  indeed, 
my  comrade  and  my  friend.  Well  I know  the  strokes  of 
Dunlaing  O’Hartigan,  but  would  that  I might  have  his  face 
to  cheer  me  in  this  hour  of  stress !” 

Then  Dunlaing  could  abide  no  more  to  be  hidden  from 
the  eyes  of  Murrogh,  and  reckless  of  the  immortal  life  he 
risked  thereby,  he  flung  from,  him  that  enveloping  magic 
cloak,  and  stood  in  his  strength  of  manly  pride  and  courage, 
visible  to  his  friend,  with  the  joy  of  battle  alight  in  his  eyes ; 
and  Murrogh  clasped  his  hand,  calling  upon  him  to  renew 
the  havoc  they  had  made;  but  at  that  moment  there  came 
singing  through  the  air  an  arrow,  from  the  bow  of  some 
accursed  Dane,  that  went  straight  for  the  breast  of  the  hero. 
The  barb  thereof  had  been  envenomed  by  blood  of  otifcrs 
and  toads  and  water  snakes  of  hell,  so  that  in  immediate 
fiery  pain  and  agony  he  sank  and  died,  looking  his  last  into 
the  face  of  Murrogh. 

What  need  to  relate  what  after  befel  on  the  field  of 
Cluain-tarav,  how  the  Danes  were  utterly  slain  and  van- 
quished, and  the  Irish  stood  victorious,  but  with  the  loss 
of  their  noblest  and  their  best — Murrogh  and  Turlogh,  and 
the  great  and  good  Brian  himself.  To  these,  at  Ardmacha, 
in  the  North,  was  burial  given,  with  light  of  torches  and 
chanting  of  priests,  and,  loud  mourning,  a great  train  of 
warriors  and  chieftains ; but  for  Dunlaing  O’Hartigan,  where 
he  lies  under  a cairn  that  the  Dal-Cas  piled  for  him  on  the 
battlefield,  between  the  woodland  and  the  waves,  the  voice 


of  Aibhell  the  Bean-sidhe  may  still  be  heard  to  wail*on 
winter  nights  of  storm,  when  no  man  walks  abroad. 

Iris  Olkyrn. 



Remember  ’98 1 

HIS  Centenary  of  ’98  is  of  momentous  importance  to 
Ireland.  The  United  Irishmen,  and  their  great 
•f-  and  heroic  leader,  Wolfe  Tone,  brought  Ireland 
nearer  to,  Freedom  than  she  has  ever  been  since;  there- 
fore, it  is  the  duty  of  all  those  who  believe  in  the  cause  of 
Liberty  and  the  right  of  Ireland  to  nationhood  to  show 
every  honour  and  reverence  for  those  men  who,  a hundred 
years  ago,  sacrificed  their  lives  for  Freedom’s  sake. 

Tliough,  owing  to  a series  of  unfortunate  and  purely  acci- 
dental circumstances,  they  failed  in  their  great  endeavour  of 
shaking  off  the  hated  English  rule,  yet  they  succeeded  in 
raising  on  high  the  national  ideal.  Their  traditions  ani- 
mated the  men  of  ’48  and  ’67,  and  it  is  to  them  we  owe  that 
to-day,  in  spite  of  the  demoralisation  and  discouragement  of 
the  last  dreadful  years,  the  youth  and  the  manhood  of  Ire- 
land are  as  determined  as  ever  they  were  to  be  free. 

The  demonstrations  in  honour  of  the  Centenary  promise 
to  be  the  largest  and  most  important  ever  seen  in  Ireland. 
From  eveiy  country  in  the  world  where  Irishmen,  driven 
from  their  homes  by  English  tyranny,  are  scattered,  dele- 
gates will  be  coming  back  this  summer  to  take  part  in  the 
great  national  pilgrimage,  and  by  the  tombs  of  our  immor- 
tal dead  to  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  our  great 
Motherland.  It  will  prove  to  the  world  that  the  Irish  race, 
not  only  at  home,  but  abroad,  are  united  in  their  undying 
determination  to  win  national  independence. 

I'he  enthusiasm  with  which  the  movement  is  taken  up  all 
over  Ireland  is  very  encouraging.  For  no  othei  cause  do 
the  people  come  together  in  such  vast  multitudes  and  with 
such  noble  enthusiasm.  The  United  Irishmen  did  not  sac- 
rifice their  lives  in  vain ! Their  unfinished  work  they  have 
left  to  us  as  a sacred  legacy  to  carry  to  completion. 

We  will  take  up  this  year  their  glorious  banner  of  unity 
and  liberty  with  the  resolution  to  bear  it  nobly  and  worthily 
as  they  did.  Maud  Gonne. 


Notes  on  Irish  Music  and  Musicians. 

VERYTHING  seems  to  promise  that  the  2nd  Feis  Ceoil, 
which  opens  in  Belfast  on  May  2nd,  will  be  a brilliant  suc- 
cess. There  are  1,500  competitors  of  all  classes,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  gives  a reception  on  Monday  evening  to  wel- 
come the  strangers  coming  to  our  city.  Complaints  have  been  made 
on  reasonable  grounds  that  the  Irish  language  has  not  been  given  a 
due  place  in  the  programme,  but  Gaelic  workers,  if  they  are  wise, 
will,  all  the  same,  give  their  support  to  the  Feis,  and  try  to  win  a 
more  important  place  for  the  language  on  future  occa^^s.  This 
is  Mr.  O’Neill  Russell’s  advice,  and  he,  if  anyone,  has  a right  to 
object  to  such  deficiencies. 
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Alicia  Adelaide  Needham,  who  has  within  the  past  two 
or  three  years  come  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  song-writers,  is  a native  of  County  Down,  and  her 
compositions  will,  therefore,  be  rightly  given  a prominent 
place  at  the  I'eis  Ceoil  concerts.  She  has  been  wise  enough  to  link 
her  beautiful  melodies,  in  some  instances,  with  really  classic  poems, 
such  as  Mangan's  Dark  Rosaleen  and  Ferguson’s  I’astheen  Fionn, 
A well  known  Irish-American  lyric.  The  E.vile’s  Return,  by  John 
I.ocke,  is  enjoying  renewed  popularity  as  a song  to  Mrs.  Needham’s 
setting.  She  has  put  music  to  some  of  Francis  Fahy’s  most  humour- 
ous and  characteristic  verses,  and  with  such  songs  as  The  Donovans 
and  The  Irish  Reel  at  hand  no  one  need  now  mar  a concert  pro- 
giamme  with  the  vulgar  so-called  humourous  Irish  song  for  the  sake 
of  enlivening  the  audience. 

Mrs.  Needham  need  hardly  be  congratulated  on  winning  the  prize 
for  song  composition  at  the  Feis  C^oil  ; we  shall  rather  congratulate 
her  native  North  on  the  fact  that  she  has  done  honour  to  it  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Feis  Ceoil  being  held  in  Ulster,  by  preventing,  at 
least,  one  composition  prize  from  going  to  talented  foreigners.  The 
words  of  her  prize  song,  “ Summer  in  Ireland,”  are  by  William  Col- 
lins, a Tyrone  poet. 

Miss  Annie  Patterson,  Mus.Doc.,  is  also,  we  understand,  con- 
nected by  birth  or  descent  with  Ulster.  She  may  be  credited  with 
having  been  amongst  the  first  to  propose  the  holding  of  the  Feis. 
She  has  done  good  work  in  lecturing  on  Irish  music  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  is  to  be  specially  commended  for  her  great  ser- 
vices to  the  Irish  language  movement.  She  has  written  music  for 
several  Gaelic  lyrics,  and  has  had  them  sung  with  marked  success  in 
Ireland  and  England.  At  the  Oireachteas  last  year  she  conducted 
the  musical  part  of  the  programme,  and  wrote  the  choral  Rallying 
Song  which  created  such  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  Villiers  Stanford  is  the  greatest  living  Irish  composer.  He 
will  not,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  be  represented  by  any  composition 
at  the  Feis  this  year.  At  the  Dublin  Festival  his  symphony  \vas  one 
of  the  most  attractive  items.  His  setting  of  fifty  songs  of  Old  Ire- 
land comprises  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  ancient  melodies. 
The  Lament  for  Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  The  Return  from  Fingal,  The 
War  Song,  and  Farewell  to  Patrick  Sarsfield  deserve  to  be  more 
often  heard  at  concerts  of  National  music.  The  Little  Red  Lark, 
’Tis  Pretty  to  be  in  Ballinderry,  “ Maureen  ! Maureen,”  The  Foggy 
Dew,  and  “ When  She  Answered  Me  ” are  among  the  sweetest  love 
songs  in  e.xistence,  not  e.xcepting  those  of  Franz  Schubert.  Dr. 
Stanford  has  composed  a cantata  with  a Gaelic  legendary  subject. 
The  Voyage  of  Maeldune,  and  an  Irish  opera.  Shemus  O’Brien, 
which,  like  Lefanu’s  famous  ballad,  deals  with  the  war  in  the  year 
’98.  Altogether  the  committee  of  the  Feis,  or  whoever  is  responsible 
for  the  concert  programmes,  cannot  be  congratulated  on  some  of 
their  omissions. 

Madame  Augusta  Holmes,  though  a resident  in  Paris,  is  a dis- 
tinguished Irish  woman,  and  a composer  whose  genius  is  recognised 
in  one  of  the  most  critical  and  cultured  capitals  of  the  civilised  world. 
Those  who  were  present  at  the  Dublin  Feis  concert,  at  which  her 
Irish  symphony  was  performed,  were  astonished  to  know  that  a com- 
position of  such  force  and  vigour  was  the  work  of  a woman.  Of 
course,  Beethoven  and  Mozart  are  the  two  greatest  musical  geniuses 
that  ever  lived,  and  the  production  of  their  w^rks  will  be  a rare  treat 
— but  their  works  can  be  heard  at  every  musical  festival  in  England 
and  abroad. 

The  prize  cantata  of  last  year,  Deirdre,  was  perhaps  admired  as 
much  for  the  words  as  for  the  fine,  if  rather  overpowering,  orches- 
tral setting.  It  embodied  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
Gaelic  legends — the  prologue  story  to  our  Epic  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo 
Cuailgne.  The  author,  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston,  had  related  in  a few 
lyrics,  choruses  and  recitatives  the  main  incidents  of  that  wonderful 
romance.  The  Word-book  published  by  Patrick  Geddes  at  Edin- 
burgh was  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  and  hundreds  of  people 
bought  it  to  keep  as  a memento  of  the  first  Feis  Ceoil. 


Dr.  Kreller’s  music,  for  aught  1 know,  may  surpass  that  of  Signor 
Ex|)osito,  but  he  has  hardly  been  as  fortunate  in  choice  of  subject. 
The  poem  of  Campbell’s  dealing  with  an  attack  of  the  Danes  on 
the  Culdces  at  Iona,  and  in  which  the  followers  of  Columba  are  re- 
|)resented  as  having  been  married,  is  more  likely  in  a place  like  Bel- 
fast to  arouse  a religious  controversy  than  to  promote  an  interest  in 
Gaelic  literature. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Feis  Ceoil  Committee  to  exercise 
some  control  over  the  subjects  chosen  by  the  competitors.  There 
are  many  beautiful  legends  specially  suited  for  music.  In  the 
Children  of  Lir  for  example,  the  singing  of  the  Swan  Children,  and 
the  lamentations,  hunting  and  war  songs  of  the  warriors  could  be 
well  expressed  in  music ; the  chanting  of  the  Christian  Monk.s,  the 
sounding  of  Patrick’s  bell,  the  transformation  of  Finola  and  her 
brothers  and  their  final  death  song,  the  chorus  of  angels  as  their 
spirits  soar  to  heaven,  give  as  great  scope  for  a composer  as  the 
Stories  of  Lohengrin  and  Tannhauser.  The  Feis  Ceoil  Committee 
would  do  composers  a kindness  in  pointing  them  to  suitable  sub- 
jects of  this  kind  and  in  helping  them  to  steer  clear  of  uninteresting 
or  objectionable  ones. 

At  the  first  of  the  Feis  concerts,  that  on  Tuesday,  May  3rd,  one 
song  of  special  interest  to  us  will  be  sung  by  Miss  Lucie  Johnstone, 
composer  of  this  song,  C.  Milligan  Fox,  has  still  to  make  a name, 
but  her  compositions  exhibit  great  promise,  and  several  which  were 
sung  at  Original  Nights  at  the  Irish  Literary  Society,  London,  have 
been  highly  praised  by  competent  critics. 

The  Old  Mother. 

(Air — “ Good-night  and  joy  be  with  you  all.”) 

The  ship,  they  say,  will  sail  to-day. 

Far,  far  away  frem  Ireland’s  shore, 

With  many  a heart  that  grieves  to  part 
From  friends  they’ll  maybe  see  no  more. 

Ochonee,  O ! no  heart  I know 
So  loath  to  go  as  mine  can  be. 

Though  all  I love  are  lying  low, 

And  all  who  love  me  o’er  the  sea. 

My  hair  is  white,  and  dim  my  sight — 

My  brave  boy  wrote,  “ Come,  mother  dear, 

I’ve  land  and  gold,  I’ve  love  untold. 

No  welcome  cold  awaits  you  here.” 

Ochonee,  O ! ’tis  surely  so. 

My  heart  should  glow  with  pride  and  joy. 

To  dry  my  tears,  and  end  my  years. 

In  comfort  near  my  darling  boy. 

When  I look  round,  each  spot  of  ground 
Where  old  times  found  me  meets  my  eye. 

And  I can  trace  in  every  place 

Some  kindly  face  of  days  gone  by. 

Ochonee  O ! how  could  I go 
With  winds  that  blow  o’er  sea-salt  spray? 

’Twould  be  with  me  like  some  old  tree 
That  torn  afar  would  soon  decay. 

I see  the  home  where  Owney  dwelt. 

And  where  I came  with  bride-bright  eyes, 

I see  the  chapel  where  we  knelt, 

I see  the  graveyard  where  he  lies. 

Ochonee  O ! though  tears  may  flow. 

And  sobs  rise  slow  for  joys  resigned. 

My  heart  ’tis  true  would  break  in  two. 

If  I should  leave  those  scenes  behind. 

The  ship  to-day  may  sail  away. 

But  here  I’ll  stay  while  ’tis  God’s  will; 

Not  long  ’twill  be  until  I see 
The  Dead  that  hold  my  heart’s-core  still. 

Ochonee  O ! I cannot  go — 

Soon,  soon.  I’ll  close  my  weary  eyes. 

And  sweet  and  deep  will  be  my  sleep. 

When  I lie  down  where  Owney  lies. 
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Rosslea  and  the  United  Irishmen. 


(Continued.) 


the  Enniskillen  Summer  Assizes  of  1797,  large 
numbers  of  men,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
were  tried  for  different  offences  arising  out  of  the 


United  Irish  movement;  but  the  first  case  heard  was  the 


one  against  the  Rosslea  United  Irishmen.  The  Crown 
looked  on  them  as  their  most  important  prisoners,  and  it 
was  w^ell  know'll  that  if  a rising  once  .took  place  in  that 
locality  the  Government  could  not  count  on  the  yeomanry, 
who  would  desert  them,  either  through  cowardic?!  or  sym- 
pathy with  the  United  Irishmen,  and  that  the  entire  male 
population  of  the  district  would  join  the  insurrection. 
The  Government,  therefore,  determined  to  strike  a blow  at 
the  United  Irish  .Society  in  Rosslea,  which  would  be  sure 


to  have  an  effect.  The  particular  charge  on  w'hich  the  men 
were  tried  was  for  raiding  for  arms  at  Mayne’s  house  after 
sunset  on  the  5th  April.  The  prisoners  declined  to  join 
in  challenging  the  jurors,  and  w'ere,  therefore,  tried  sepa- 
rately. John  Connolly  was  first  indicted,  and  the  follow- 
ing jury  was  empannelled  to  try  him:  — 


Robert  Shaw, 

John  Askin, 

Daniel  Thompson, 
Simon  Armstrong, 
Henry  Watkins, 
William  Armstrong, 


Simon  Armstrong, 
George  Armstrong, 
James  Campbell, 
Thomas  Whittaker, 
\^dlliam  Hudson,  and 
George  Forsythe. 


THE  FIRST  WITNESS 

called  was  Archibald  Carey,  w'ho  told  simply  and 
accurately  of  the  raid  on  Wayne’s ; identified  the 
prisoners  as  those  who  were  nearest  him  in  the  ranks 
on  the  5lh  April;  the  approach  of  the  patrol;  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  United  Irishmen  for  the  expected  fight;  and 
Ins  own  escape  from  the  shots  fired  after  him.  He  added 
tirat  the  reason  he  gave  the  informatioil  was  because  of  his 
hostility  to  the  princii)les  of  the  rebels.  In  cross-examina- 
tion, he  at  first  stuck  to  this  statement,  but  could  give  no 
reason  for  not  telling  about  the  raid  for  some  months; 
then  he  said  he  was  afraid  of  the  United  Irishmen  killing 
him  if  he  informed.  Tow'ards  the  end  he  got  confused, 
and  admitted  that  the  reason  he  gave  the  information  w'as 
for  fear  someone  else  had  informed  who  would  seek  to  im- 
plicate him.  Samuel  Wayne  was  then  called,  but  did  not 
answer,  and  on  inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  he  would 
sooner  have  his  recognisance  escheated  than  give  eiddence 
in  company  with  Archy  Carey.  His  bail  bonds  w'ere  ac- 
cordingly escheated,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  fined  £20. 
Some  general  evidence  of  magistrates  and  official  witnesses 
was  given.  When  the  Crown  case  closed,  the  prisoners’ 
counsel  called  on  the  judge  to  direct  a verdict  of  acquittal, 
as  the  informer  had  not  been  corroborated.  The  Crown 


counsel  argued  that  Carey  was  not  an  informer,  but  only 
an  ordinary  Crown  witness,  and  required  no  corroboration. 
The  judge  said  he  would  leave  both  facts  to  the  jur)v  After 
the  usual  speeches  of  counsel  and  the  judge’s  charge,  the 
jury  retired  in  the  afternoon  to  consider  their  verdict,  and 
a case  of  minor  importance  was  proceeded  with.  After 
some  hours,  the  jury  came  out  and  announced  that  they 
could  not  agree.  They  were  sent  back  and  threatened  wdth 
being  locked  up  all  night  without  food.  There  were  a few 
men  on  the  jury  who  took  a view  favourable  to  the  prisoner, 
and  for  a long  time  could  not  be  induced  to  convict  him. 
It  was  believed  at  the  tiu^  that  the  same  tactics  were 
adopted  by  the  Crown  to  obtain  a conviction  as  had  been 
put  in  force  towards  the  jury  of 


WILLIA^I  ORR 

and  other  Irishmen  ; for,ultimately,late  in  the  evening, the  ver- 
dict of  guilty  was  handed  down,  and  the  prisoner  was  ordered 
to  stand  back  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  a new  and 
carefully  selected  jury  were  empannelled,  on  every  man  of 
which  the  Crown  could  rely  for  a verdict.  They  were  the 
following : — 


John  Whiltem, 
John  Thompson, 
George  M'Donnell, 
John  Invin, 
Alexander  Clarke, 
John  Graydon, 


Malcolm  Forsythe, 
Henry  Watkins, 
Simon  Armstrong, 
Robert  Lindsay, 
AVilliam  Whitaker, 
Alexander  Irwin. 


'I’he  prisoner,  Bernard  M'Mahon,  was  given  in  charge  to 
them,  and  the  same  evidence  given.  Carey  amended  his 
e\  idence  by  explanations  of  the  points  he  had  failed  in  at 
Connolly's  trial;  still  other  new  points  were  raised  by  the 
prisoner’s  counsel,  wdiich  showed  him  in  a \ery  bad  light. 
The  same  questions  of  law  were  again  argued,  and  the 
judge  adopted  a similar  course.  This  new  jury  took  a very 
short  time  to  consider — so  short  that  there  was  not  time  to 
swear  in  another  jury  to  tiy  Smith  until  they  came  out  \vith 
a verdict  of  guilty;  and  the  Crown  w'as  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  jury  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Crown  Solicitor, 
the  same  jury  w'ere  re-sworn  to  try  Patrick  Smith.  Why 
the  prisoner’s  lawyers  did  not  exercise  their  right  to  chal- 
lenge some  of  the  jurors  is  not  now  kno^vn. 

SMITH’S  TRIAL 

was  an  exact  repetition  of  Connolly’s  and  ISTMahon’s,  and 
the  jury  found  hi»  guilty  at  once.  John  Lynchy  was  not 
put  fonvard  for  trial,  owfing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  owner 
of  Rosslea  Mill,  and  that  the  then  landlady  of  the  “ College 
land”  estate,  the  Hon.  Charlotte  King,  who  took  a great 
interest  in  Lynchy,  used  her  powerful  influence  and  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  him  from  the  fate  of  his  comrades.  Scholes 
was  next  tried  in  the  same  manner  as  M'Mahon,  Connolly, 
and  Smyth,  and  was  also  found  guilty,  and  ordered  to  be 
put  back.  Connolly,  M'Mahon,  and  Smyth  were  then 
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called  to  the  bar,  where  the  judge,  assuming  the  black  cap, 
sentenced  each  of  them  “ To  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
dead  at  the  common  place  of  execution,  the  Gallows,  on 
Thursday,  the  12th  day  of  October  next.”  Though  there 
was  no  hoi)e  for  them,  and  though  the  court  was  crowded 
with  their  enemies,  still  the  three  Rosslea  United  Irishmen 
were  in  no  way  daunted.  It  is  said  they  were  visited  in 
prison  both  before  and  after  their  trial  by  Captain  Hawk- 
shaw,  a local  magistrate,  who  did  his  best  to  induce  any 
one  of  them  to  turn  informer,  but  that  they  each  refused. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  this  e.xcept  the  statements  made 
by  the  men  to  their  friends  and  the  accusations  made  by 
counsel  at  the  trial.  It  is  certain  that  Hawkshaw  was  most 
active  in  getting  the  prisoners  arrested  and  getting  up  the 
Crown  case. 

THE  EXECUTION 

of  Connolly,  M'Mahon,  and  Smith  was  carried  out 
at  Enniskillen  in  the  usual  way.  The  three 

men  showed  no  sign  of  wavering,  but  met  their  deaths 
bravely.  Their  dead  bodies  were  given  to  their  friends, 
who  carried  the  three  coffins  on  their  shoulders  to  Rosslea, 
a distance  of  twenty  miles.  When  the  funeral  reached 
Carnmore,  about  midnight,  an  enormous  concourse  of 
people  met  it,  and  a torchlight  procession  was  formed. 
I'he  torches  consisted  of  rushes  soaked  with  tallow  and 
resin.  Several  thousands  of  men  marched  in  military  order. 
The  procession  could  be  seen  many  miles  distant,  and  chil- 
dren could  be  shown  by  their  parents  what  was  believed 
to  be  the  beginning  of  the  great 

UNITED  IRISHMEN’S 

rebellion  in  Termanag,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  the  end  of 
it.  The  leaders  of  the  movement,  who  had  been  on  their  keep- 
ing from  the  time  of  the  arrests  in  July,  nearly  all  turned 
up  at  the  funeral  that  night,  for  they  expected  an  attack 
on  the  procession  by  the  Government  troops;  but  the  Go- 
vernment having  no  troops  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  even 
in  the  county,  sufficiently  strong  to  cope  with  so  large  a 
body  of  men  as  attended  the  funeral,  wisely  kept  out  of  the 
way  and  allowed  the  men  to  be  buried  in  Rosslea  Catholic 
Graveyard  without  a single  soldier  or  yeoman  showing  his 
face  to  the  people.  The  village,  as  the  funeral  procession 
passed  through,  was  illuminated  with  lighted  candles.  When 
the  bodies  were  buried  the  people  dispersed  quietly  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  all  expecting  that  they  would  soon 
be  called  out  again  for  the  double  object  of  freeing  their 
country  and  avenging  the  deaths  of  their  comrades. 

The  Government  felt  it  bad  gained  a victory,  and  followed 
it  up  rapidly  by  letting  loose  a brutal  soldiery  on  the  j^eople, 
who  terrorised  the  weak  and  tortured  the  strong;  so  that 
in  a short  time  the  braver  spirits  lost  heart  and  fled  the 
country,  and  the  whole  movement  died  out  there  as  it  did 
in  almost  every  other  district  in  Ireland. 

A word  remains  to  be  said  about 


OWEN  IIULTIIAGIIAN, 

the  central  figure  of  the  fatal  night.  Before  the  warrants  were 
issiierl  he  had  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ross- 
lea, and  the  inhabitants  thought  he  was  merely  on  his  keep- 
ing; but  he  alone  of  all  the  leaders  did  not  attend  at  the 
funeral  of  Connolly,  M'Mahon,  and  Smith,  and  many  people 
wondered  what  had  become  of  him.  The  cause,  which  was 
not  known  for  some  time,  arose  in  the  following  manner:  — 
In  the  early  days  of  July,  about  the  time  Carey  turned  in- 
former, Owen  got  drunk  in  a neighbouring  town,  and  a re- 
cruiting sergeant  enlisted  him  in  the  militia,  which  had  then 
been  called  out.  Owen,  when  he  got  on  the  red  coat,  pro- 
ceeded to  enlist  the  militia  in  the  United  Irish  Society. 
Towards  the  end  of  1797,  Owen  Hulthaghan  was  arrested 
by  the  military  authorities  on  a charge  of  seducing  his  com- 
rades from  their  allegiance,  and,  while  in  custody,  his  ante- 
cedents were  looked  up,  with  the  result  that  he  was  handed 
over  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  lodged  in  Enniskillen  Gaol 
to  stand  his  trial  at  the  Lent  Assizes  of  1798  for  the  raid 
on  Mayne’s. 

However,  when  the  assizes  came  on  most  of  the  time  al- 
lotted for  the  purpose  was  taken  up  with  the  trial  of  James 
Trimble,  the  most  prominent  United  Irishman  in  Ennis- 
killen. There  were  also  batches  of  United  Irishmen  tried 
from  other  parts  of  the  county,  so  that  Hulthaghan  and 
se\'eral  others  were  sent  back  to  the  gaol ; but,  owing  to 
the  crowded  state  of  that  institution  at  the  time,  a lot  of 
the  prisoners,  including  Owen  Hulthaghan,  were  discharged. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  exceedingly  that  no  record  or  even 
tradition  of  Hulthaghan’s  subsequent  career  .remains.  There 
is,  however,  in  this  connection,  one  unpleasant  incident  to 
record.  I'he  degenerate  descendants  of  the  Hulthaghans 
of  ’98  got  ashamed  of  their  good  old  Irish  name,  and,  want- 
ing to  be  in  the  fashion,  called  themselves  “ Nolans,”  savin’ 
your  presence. 

CONNOLLY,  M'MAHON,  AND  SMITH 
were  young  men.  Smith  had  just  been  married 
before  his  arrest,  and  after  his  death  his  wife 
bore  him  a daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married 
to  a man  called  Treanor,  whose  descendants  live  in  Alla- 
gesh.  County  Monaghan.  The  other  two  were  bachelors. 
Over  each  grave  was  placed  a headstone  recording  merely 
their  names,  ages,  and  dates  of  death.  Connolly’s  tomb 
was  broken  many  years  ago  by  accident.  On  the  two  re- 
maining tombs  are  the  following  inscriptions  : — “ This  stone 
erected  by  Laurence  M'Mahon  in  memory  of  his  son, 
Bernard  M'Mahon,  who  departed  this  life  October  12th, 
1797,  aged  30  years;”  and."  I.H.S.  This  stone  was  erected 
by  Owen  Smyth  in  memory  of  his  son,  Patrick  Smyth,  who 
departed  this  life  October  12th,  1797,  aged  26  years.” 

There  was  an  old  ballad,  half  in  English  and  half  in 
Irish,  sung  at.  weddings  and  wakes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rosslea  for  many  years  after,  recounting  the  death  anJ 
funeral  of  these  patriots ; but  there  is  now  no  trace  of  either 
the  words  or  the  air. 

Much  could  be  written  about  what  might  have  happened 
in  Ireland  had  the  events  of  5th  April,  1797,  turned  out 
differently.  And  there  is  no  cloubt  that  many  of  my  wise 
readers  will  point  out  the  errors  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
and  show  how  they  should  have  acted,  just  as  a modern 
politician,  amid  the  plaudits  of  thoughtless  youths,  gave 
“ tips  to  Sarsfield  at  Limerick.”  With  these  I will  not 
quarrel ; but  I will  conclude  Ly  asking  my  readers  to  pray 
that  the  souls  of  John  Ccnnolly,  Bernard  M'Mahon,  and 
Patrick  Smith,  and  all  other  deceased  Irish  Patriots  may 
rest  in  peace.  Denis  Caxíolan  Rusiie. 
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How  Strong  was  the  English  Column 
at  Fontenoy. 

HE  Battle  of  Tontenoy  and  the  poem  of  Thomas 
Davis  aie  an  immortal  part  of  the  historical  and 
literary  tradition  of  Nationalist  Ireland.  The^battle 
was  the  brightest  bit  of  revenge  which  our  soldier  race  ever 
took  on  the  perjured  tyrants  who  broke  the  Treaty  of  Lime- 
rick. The  poem  is  the  brightest  bit  of  warrior  minstrelsy 
which  that  magnificent  revenge  ever  wakened  in  the  heart 
and  brain  of  an  Irish  singer.  How  gloriously  gO'  those  lines 
which  usher  in  the  mighty  struggle  ! 

“ Six  thousand  English  veterans  in  stately  column  tread, 

Their  cannon  blaze  in  front  and  flank,  Lord  Hay  is  at  their  head. 

Surely  six  thousand  are  a fine  number,  especially  when 
they  included  England’s  Guards.  Irishmen  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  the  overthrow  of  six  thousand  of  those 
proud  and  boasted  soldiers,  the  disciplined  veterans  of  so 
many  fields,  led  on  by  the  bravest  and  noblest  officers  of 
England  and  Hanover. 

But,  knowing  that  the  whole  British  force  was  concentrated 
on  that  grim  effort  of  the  bloody  Duke  of  Cumberland  to 
pierce  the  French  lines,  and  seeing  that,  in  spite  of  the  check 
of  the  Dutch  division  of  the  allied  army,  the  formidable 
British  column  very  nearly  did  pierce  through  the  forty  thou- 
sand troops  of  Marshal  Saxe,  a little  reflection  might  suggest 
the  discovery  that  sixteen  thousand  might  be  nearer  than  six 
thousand  to  the  real  strength  of  the  terrible  host  that^ — 

” Rose  and  kept  their  course, 

“ With  ready  fire  and  steadiness,  that  mocked  at  hostile  force.” 

I. — The  English  Regiments  at  Fontenoy. 

In  reality,  no  less  than  .twenty-nine  of  the  best  regiments 
of  the  British  army  mustered  for  the  attack  upon  the  French 
lines  that  famous  day  of  the  nth  of  May,  1745.  There  were 
as  many  more  Dutch  and  German  regiments,  but  the  English 
formed  the  terrible  column  of  Fontenoy.  It  was  the  English 
column  that  the  Irish  smashed,  and  I am  happy  to  be  able 
to  give  the  exact  names,  both  then  and  now,  of  the  English 
regiments  at  Fontenoy.  They  were  the  following,  including 
the  horse  as  well  as  the  foot : — 

The  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blues) ; the  Royal  Horse  Gre- 
nadier Guards  (since  amalgamated  with  Life  Guards) ; the 
King’s  Regiment  (ist  Dragoon  Guards) ; Ligonieris,  or  Black 
Horse  (7th  Dragoon  Guards) ; ist  Royal  Regiment,  Hawley’s 
(ist  Royal  Dragoons) ; 2nd  Royal  North  British,  Campbell’s 
(Scots  Greys,  2nd  Dragoons) ; 3rd  Dragoons,  King’s  Own, 
Bland’s  (3rd  Hussars) ; 6th  Dragoons,  Stair’s  (Inniskillings) ; 
7th  Dragoons,  Queen’s  or  Cope’s  (7th  Hussars) ; ist  Bat- 
talion ist  Guards  (Grenadier  Guards);  ist  Battalion  Cold- 
stream Guards;  ist  Battalion  2rd  Guards  (Scots  Guards); 
St.  Clair’s  ist  Royal  Scots  (Lothian  Regiment) ; Howard’s 
3rd  Buffs  (East  Kent  Regiment) ; Onslow’s  8th  (Liverpool 
Regiment);  Sowle’s  nth  (Devonshire  Regiment) ; Duroure’s 
i2th  (Suffolk  Regiment);  Pulteney’s  13th  (Somersetshire 


Light  Infantry);  Howard’s  19th  (Yorkshire  Regiment); 
Bligh’s  20th  (Lancashire  Fusiliers);  Campbell’s  21st  (Royal 
Scots  Fusiliers);  Huske’s  23rd  (Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers); 
Earl  of  Rothe’s  25th  (King’s  Own  Scottish  Borderers) , 
Bragg’s  28th  (ist  Battalion  Gloucester  Regiment);  Handy- 
side’s  31st  (ist  Battalion  East  Surrey  Regiment);  Skelton’s 
32nd  (Duke  of  Cornwall’s  Light  Infantry) ; Johnson’s  33rd 
(Duke  of  Wellington’s,  ist  Battalion  West  Riding  Regi- 
ment); Cholmondeley’s  34th  (ist  Battalion  Border  Regi- 
ment) ; Lord  Semphill’s  Highlanders,  42nd  (Black  Watch). 

Is  not  that  a stately  name-roll  of  the  proudest  regiments 
of  the  British  army?  They  are  all  to  be  recognised  still 
to-day,  and  the  Irishman  who  wishes  to  bear  in  mind  the 
redcoats  whom  his  forefathers  thrashed  has  only  to  remem- 
ber this  list  of  the  English  regiments  at  Fontenoy.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Highlanders,  who  were  detached  under 
Lord  Ingoldsby  tO'  storm  the  wood  of  De  Barri,  a task  in 
which  they  failed,  the  whole  English  force  was  concentrated 
in  the  mighty  column  directed  by  the  English  commander- 
in-chief  in  person  against  the  centre  of  the  French  position 
at  the  village  of  Fontenoy.  That  is  enough  to  show  that  far 
more  than  Davis’s  “ Six  Thousand”  formed  the  mighty  wedge 
of  iron  and  flame  which  all  but  swept  away  the  army  of 
France  on  that  day,  and  would  have  swept  it  away — 

“And  Fontenoy,  famed  Fontenoy,  had  been  a Waterloo, 

Were  not  the  Exiles  ready  then,  fresh,  vehement,  and  true.” 

2. — The  Testimony  of  a Recent  French  Historian. 

The  Due  de  Broglie,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  is 
one  of  the  best  informed  of  modern  French  historians,  and 
he  has  devoted  special  attention  in  a number  of  able  and 
learned  volumes  to  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  on  “ The  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,”  he  is  led  to  describe  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy,  and, 
using,  as  he  does,  the  reports  in  the  French  War  Office, 
written  by  all  the  commanders  on  the  famous  day,  he  places 
on  record  that  the  strength  of  the  English  column  was 
“ nearly  fifteen  thousand,”  not  at  all  merely  six.  Following 
the  Prussian  King  Frederic’s  account  of  the  battle,  the  Due 
de  Broglie  shows  that  the  English  advance  formed  a sort  of 
long  quadrangle  or  hollow  column,  somewhat  pointed  at  the 
head.  “ This  quadrangular  column,”  continues  the  his- 
torian, “ formed  a mass  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men,  who, 
at  every  step  which  it  made,  'oegan  to  vomit  forth  its  fire 
from  three  sides  at  once.  Against  this  impassible  and  im- 
penetrable mass,  firstl  the  French  and  Swiss  Guards  were 
broken,  being  first  engaged,  and  then  all  the  regiments  in 
the  neighbourhood,  according  as  they  rushed  up  at  the  sound 
of  the  cannon.” 

At  this  point  I stop  for  the  present,  leaving  to  my  readers 
the  two  main  facts  which  I have  wished  to  place  under  their 
eyes,  namely — The  actual  list  of  the  English  regiments  en- 
gaged, and  the  actual  number  of  men  in  the  famous  column, 
which,  after  crushing  every  other  opposition,  was  finally 
driven  from  the  field  by  the  avenging  bayonets  of  ihe  IrisI; 
Brigade. 

In  a subsequent  article  I may  give  the  military  mstory  of 
the  battle,  suid  show  exactly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  mili- 
tary tactics,  how  Irish  skill  and  valour  gained  the  glorious 
day  of  P'ontenoy.  F.  Hugh  O’Donnell. 
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EXODUS. 

VI. 

AK  DKL  i'  the  jirincipal  \v;itering-])lace  in  the 

.\rgtntine.  It  is  situated  about  four  hundred  miles  to 
the  .^onth  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  open  coast 
of  the  Atlantic.  Only  in  recent  years  has  it  come  into 
vogue,  and  its  distance  from  the  great  city  prevents  its  ever  becom- 
ing overcrowded.  It  is  inhabited  principally  by  Basques  and  Ita- 
lians, who  have  turned  the  neighbouring  prairie  into  a cultivated 
plain.  It  was  mv  fate,  about  si.\  years  ago,  to  spend  three  months  in 
a native  college  in  this  place. 

'rhe  national  game  of  the  Basques  is  our  own  handball  ; with  the 
difference  that  the  Basques  cultivate  the  manly  sport  in  a manner 
in  which  it  has  not  been  cultivated  in  Ireland  since  the  gatherings 
of  our  fathers  were  held  at  Tara.  The  ball-alley,  or  ganv/ia,  is 
found  in  every  nook  of  Spain  and  SouUi  America,  where  a half-dozen 
Basques  have  made  their  home.  To  give  a fair  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance that  is  attached  to  the  play,  the  ganchas,  the  players,  etc., 
would  occupy  too  much  space.  Let  me  simply  state  that  in  the 
cities  of  South  America,  as  in  those  of  Spain,  the  {lerformances  are 
witnessed  by  a numerous  public,  which  pays  at  the  gate  just  as  at 
theatre  or  bull-ring.  The  players  are  in  such  cases  “ professionals,” 
and  highly  paid.  (I  remember  that  in  the  Manhattan  and  other 
Irish  alleys  of  New  York,  Basques,  called  there  Spaniards,  often 
play  against  the  Irish.)  The  play  is  e.xactly  the  same  as  ours,  ex- 
cept that  in  paying  performances  the  Basque  game  counts  to  fifty, 
unless  other  arrangements  have  been  made.  There  is  another  diffe- 
rence— in  gala  performances  the  Basques  generally  play  with  a very 
hard  ball,  the  hand  being  protected  by  a long  claw-shaped  basket, 
which  is  held  by  means  of  a glove  whose  palm  is  the  wickerwork. 
The  “ basket,”  of  course,  is  much  longer  than  the  hand,  being, 
I should  say,  about  a foot  in  length.  Just  as  in  country  places  in 
Ireland  handball  has  become  the  favourite  play  of  school  boys  in 
the  Argentine  ; and  at  the  Ijttle  college  in  Mar  del  Plata  I often 
took  a hand  with  my  pupils.  After  school  hours  many  hard  con- 
tested games  were  often  played  between  the  pupils  and  Basque  cj)- 
ponents,  who  loved  to  spend  their  afternoon,  when  idle,  in  the  college 
gancha.  Here  I became  acquainted  with  a young  Basque,  Juan 
Irribarre,  who  was  a most  efficient  player,  and  who,  being  a person 
interested  in  the  traditions  of  his  own  people,  often  recounted  for 
my  edification  the  legends  that  establish  a connection  in  the  hazy 
long  ago  between  the  Basques  and  Irish.  He  did  not,  however,  know 
that  the  Irish  played  hand-ball  until  he  met  me.  Juan  was  born  in 
Guipuscoa,  in  northern  Spain  (Basque  provinces),  and  with  his 
parents  and  family  hac^only  been  settled  in  the  Argentine  five  or 
six  years,  where,  like  most  Basques,  they  had  prospered.  Juan  was 
the  oldest  of  the  family — then  about  nineteen  years  old — and  na- 
turally had  preserved  a greater  store  of  reminiscences  of  the  home 
of  his  race  than  his  younger  brothers.  He  was  consequent!}'  a more 
patriotic  and  enthusiastic  Basque  than  the  others.  Basque  had  re- 
mained the  language  of  the  family  in  its  southern  home,  although  all 
spoke  Spanish  with  fluency.  After  Juan  had  recited  to  me  an  old 
legend  that  one  may  hear  any  day  in  the  Donegal  mountains,  we 
became  fast  friends.  The  story  explains  why  Basques  never  go  to 
hell  after  death.  The  devil  having  come  on  earth  to  study  all  lan- 
guages that  he  might  tempt  all  men,  found  the  Basque  language  (the 
Euskara)  too  difficult,  and  gave  up  the  attempt.  In  Donegal  they 
say  that  it  was  Gaelic  which  so  non-plussed  the  evil  one,  with  tlie 
consequent  happy  result  for  Irish-speaking  Irishmen. 

By  a curious  chance  Juan  picked  up  on  the  Rambla  (a  road  round 
the  beach)  a portion  of  a letter  written  in  English,  which  he  brought 
me  for  translation,  piqued  by  an  inquiring  mind,  no  doubt,  to  know 
what  were  the  sentiments  of  such  genfe  antijiatica — unsympathetic 
people — the  English.  To  my  astonishment  the  letter  was  that  of 
some  Irish  person,  who  inquired  in  poetic  prose  when  the  recipient 
would  “ come  back  to  Erin.” 

The  latter  phrase  provoked  questions,  and  I very  willingly  en- 
tered into  a disquisition  on  the  names  of  Ireland.  But  why  is  it 
called  Irúand?  Rejecting  the  renegade  D’Arcy  Magee’s  explana- 
tion (from  yr  the  Runic  for  a bow)  I supposed  it  must  be  called  for 
/r,  one  of  the  sons  of  Miledh.  But  Juan  informed  me  that  Ireland 


is  called  IrrUamlia  in  Eu-.k.ira,  and  as  ih.U  is  the  oldest  of  1 n- 
guages  the  name  must  be  the  oldest  of  the  rames  of  Irel.uid  so  he 
arguc<l.  I gave  no  attention  to  the  matter,  until  a few  days  Liter, 
making  my  way  across  the  fields  to  the  beach,  I heard  the  ringing 
Basque  cry  (the  irriniin),  and  turning,  waited  on  my  fricnil  to  over- 
take me.  lie  had  made  a discovery.  It  wa.s  .i  sensational  one — it 
would  please  me  very  much  as  a patriotic  Iri.-hmen  he  h.id  dis- 
covered the  real  significance  of  the  name  Irelaml. 

At  home  Juan  had  been  hunting  in  gcogra])hies  and  dictionaries 
for  information  about  Ireland,  after  my  last  conversation  with  him 
on  the  subject  ; and  he  had  fin.rHy  discoveied  in  the  Du cionarii) 
Etomolcigico  Espanol  the  true  explanation.  1 was  interested  in 
what  he  told  me,  and  we  went  to  his  house  to  settle  the  matter.  As 
I was  converted  to  his  views,  I now  expouiul  them  as  the  only  sen- 
sible exjdanation  I have  seen,  so  far,  of  the  continental  name  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  name  Ireland  is  merely  an  English  corriquion  of  the  French 
Irlande,  brought  to  this  country  by  the  Normans.  In  both  France 
and  Sjiain  the  name  of  our  country  has  from  time  imn.emorial  been 
Irlande.,  or  Irlanda;  so  that  they  evidently  received  the  name  from 
some  common  source.  That  common  source  was  not  a Roman  one, 
as  the  Romans  never  called  Ireland  by  that  n.ime.  The  Basque 
people  inhabit  the  frontier  between  France  and  Spain,  and  could 
be  such  a common  source.  It  only  remains  to  be  ])roven  that  they 
themselves  did  not  get  the  name  from  either  of  their  neighbours. 
The  Basipies  have  preserved,  we  should  remember,  what  was  pro- 
bably the  language  of  the  race  which  inhabited  Euroiie  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Celts.  They  are  most  probably  the  descendants  of 
the  first  Celts  who  forced  themselves  into  Western  Euro])e  in  jirehis- 
toric  times  ; and  like  the  Normans  in  Ireland  they  soon  became  assi- 
milated in  language  and  traditions  to  the  contiuered  people.  By 
stretching  the  imagination  a little  we  can  see  that  after  a march 
across  a strange  and  hostile  continent,  inhabiteil  by  a savage  I'eople, 
none  of  the  women  and  children  would  have  survived  to  reach  the 
Atlantic,  if  they  accompanied  the  invaders — which  is  not  likely. 
Once  on  the  seaboard  the  laws  of  self-defence  necessitated  that  they 
should  fortify  themselves  against  destruction,  which  they  probably 
did  by  ensconcing  themselves  in  the  mountains  which  their  de.scen- 
dants  now  inhabited.  They  would  have  put  to  death  all  the  men, 
say,  of  Turanian  race  if  any  inhabited  the  high  land  ; and  their 
own  children  having  Turanian  mothers  would  speak  the  primitive 
language.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  vellow  men  from  Western 
Europe  before  succeeding  waves  of  Celts,  the  children  of  the  first 
immigration  would  remain,  speaking  the  alien  tongue  and  probably 
extending  the  conquest  of  language  to  the  succeeding  hordes  that 
came  to  increase  their  members. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  theory  impossible  ; and  if  the  origin  .of 
the  name  of  Ireland  is  Basque,  as  I mean  to  show,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  even  improbable. 

In  Basque  or  Euskara  the  prefix  irri  is  of  frequent  use  to  denote 
that  which  is  pleasant  or  agreeable  ; used  by  itself  it  means  a laugh — 
that  is,  the  emotion  caused  by  something  which  pleases  one. 
Landia  is  Euskara  for  arable  soil.  Those  who  have  seen  the  home 
of  the  Basques,  and  know  how  arid  it  is,  will  understand  why  they 
should  have  a distinct  term  for  arable  soil,  and  why,  on  seeing  Ire- 
land, they  should  speak  of  it  as  such.  Rut  the  Euskara  dictionary 
(which  we  also  consulted),  while  claiming  landia  as  a pure  Basque 
word,  gave  the  names  of  F rench  and  German  authorities  who  all 
differed  about  the  word  ; some  claimed  it  to  be  Breton,  some  Basque, 
and  some  even  supposed  it  Teutonic.  So  far,  there  is  no  proof  that 
it  is  not  Basque.  Then,  Irlanda,  in  the  words  of  the  Diecionarin 
Efomnlngicn  Eftpanol  means  beautifvl  ai'dble  country. 

Even  the  scoffers  acknowledge  there  may  be  something  in  the 
Milesian  legend.  If  those  warriors  ever  existed  and  sailed  to  Ire- 
land from  northern  Spain,  as  our  bardic  sages  assert,  then  the  proof 
is  manifest.  According  to  this  explanation  the  Milesians,  though 
of  Celtic  race,  would  speak  Euskara  on  reaching  Ireland  ; but  we 
must  remember  that  the  immigrations  that  preceded  them  in  Irel.ind 
had  been  Celtic,  and  that  the  language  of  the  people  of  the  country 
would  finally  prevail,  as  we  know  it  did  once,  within  the  historic 
period,  and  as  we  hope  it  will  do  again  in  the  near  future.  A boat 
full  of  Milesians  might  easily  fight  a tribe  and  take  a fort  on  the  sea 
coast,  but  it  certainly  would  not  be  able  to  extinguish  the  language 
spoken  all  over  the  land.  It  would  be  quite  likely  that,  once  estab- 
lished in  the  island,  the  invaders  would  re-establish  relations  with 
the  country  they  had  sailed  from  ; and  in  this  supposition  we  find  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  our  common  stock  of  customs  and  legends 
while  differing  radically  in  language. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  name  of  Ireland  discovered  by  Juan 
Irribarre ; and,  if  the  sages  which  we  always  have  with  us  should 
declare  it  a vain  and  unscientific  one,  I hope  that  the  readers  of  the 
Shan  Van  Vocht  will  none  the  less  be  as  interested  in  it  as  was  the 
writer.  Misi  Mac  Na-Gaedhil. 
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The  Brown  Girl. 

A FISHERMAN’S  LOVE  SONG. 

I. 

From  Arran  to  Kerry,  an  islander  merry, 

I sailed,  till  I chanced  on  a charming  young  maid — 

Though  fit  for  an  earl  is  my  bonnie  Brown  Girl, 

To  all  she  preferred  me,  a fisher  by  trade. 

II. 

But  while  we  were  meeting  each  bright  summer  evening. 

The  blackest  of  treason  they  plotted  within — 

To  a yellow-skinned  churl  they  would  sell  my  Brown  Girl, 
For  him  and  his  urchins  to  card  and  to  spin. 

III. 

And  so,  from  her  chamber,  unknowing  the  danger. 

She  flew  to  my  arms  when  they  barred  me  the  door ; 

And  here’s  a brown  curl  from  my  bonnie  Brown  Girl — 
Ochone,  for  the  gold,  but  ’tis  sad  to  be  poor  ! 

IV. 

For  had  I the  lease  of  the  East  or  West  Indies, 

Or  all  the  gold  pieces  .in  Holland  or  Spain, 

With  diamond  and  pearl  I would  deck  my  Brown  Girl — 

O Light  of  my  Life  ! shall  I see  you  again  ? 

V. 

And,  it’s  O if  you’d  share  with  me.  Love,  if  you  care  for  me, 

A fisher  boy’s  fortune  in  Arran  apart. 

My  sails  I’d  unfurl,  and  away  ! my  Brown  Girl, 

I’d  rock  you  to  sleep  on  the  throb  of  my  heart ! 

P.  J.  M'CAtL. 


The  Friar  Curnien. 

T was  on  a day  in  the  very  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury that  the  Friar  Cumien  halted  in  the  townland 
of  Massinass,  in  North  Donegal,  and  gave  his  wider 
wanderings  rest.  The  Drink  Curse  came  over  him 
in  Connaught,  and  the  dread  shadow  of  its  heavily-flapping 
wings  was  never  lifted  off  his  soul,  until  by  it  he  was  driven 
from  the  Monastery  walls,  and  went  forth  over  Ireland,  an 
outcast.  It  did  not  then  cease  its  torment  either,  but  pur- 
sued him  with  demoniac  spite  wheresoever  he  went. 
Though  he  fled  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  he  could  not  get 


away  from  it.  In  the  Friar  Curnien’s  dreams  he  found  it 
with  its  awful  claws  tearing  and  rending  his  soul ; when  he 
woke  un  with  a cry  it  drew  off,  but  through  the  inky  dark- 
ness of  the  night  he  could  see  the  fiery  eyes  of  it  like  two 
burning  coals,  flashing  down  at  him  with  evil  triumph ; and 
even  at  high  noon-day  he  could  not  see  the  sun  for  the 
black  wings  of  the  Curse  that  beat  above  his  head.  His 
head  was  always  bent,  with  fear  of  its  beating  his  brains. 
And  other  days  came  when,  descending,  it  would  grip  him 
Iiy  the  throat  and  sink  its  sharp  claws  into  his  vitals,  and 
struggle  and  wrestle  with  him  till  he  was  overcome.  Then, 
for  the  time  satisfied  with  its  \’ictory,  it  would  quit  him. 
And  he  would  regain  his  senses,  weak  and  wasted,  to  find 
his  lacerated  heart  laid  bare  to  his  own  gaze  and  the  gaze 
cl  the  world.  The  Drink  Curse  might  then  remain  away 
from  him  for  weeks,  or  for  months ; once  it  left  him  for  a 
wbnle  year.  There  were  times  when  it  came  back  within 
a few  days,  and  was  hovering  over  him  again,  grinning  and 
pointing  at  him  its  malignant  finger.  - 

But  whether  the  Drink  Curse  was  with  him  or  from  him, 
whilst  he  had  still  the  strength  to  struggle  with  it,  the  Friar 
Cumien’s  soul,  day  and  night,  cried  up  to  God  to  reach 
His  hand  between  the  Fiend  and  him.  He  told  his  Rosary  • 
night  and  morning  kneeling  upon  pebbles ; he  fasted ; he 
never  slept  in  a bed  after  the  morning  he  heard  the  gate  of 
his  Monastery  slammed  behind  him,  but  upon  a vyisp  of 
straw  laid  on  the  flags ; and  many  times  a year  he  did  the 
Taros*  Cohncille,  and  the  Taros  of  the  Dooan  Well,  tasting 
no  food  within  the  twenty-four  hours  during  which  each 
Taros  was  done. 

If  God  still  permitted  the  Friar  Cumien  to  be  punished 
with  the  Drink  Curse,  He  gave  him  to  see  visions  and 
dream  of  things  whereto'  He  kept  closed  the  lids  on  the 
eyes  of  the  souls  of  other  men.  One  night  he  started  from 
his  sleep  and  awakened  the  house.  He  had  seen'  a troop 
of  winged  angels  mount  the  sky,  bearing  with  them  the  soul 
of  old  Sighile  O’Friel  3 the  sun  was  upon  old  Sighile’s  face  3 
the  blue  vapours  that  hide  heaven’s  gate  rolled  back,  and 
through  golden  portals  the  angels  and  their  burden  passed 
in.  A hurried  messenger  went  to  Sighile’s,  and  found  that 
she  had  just  died. 

And  again : In  Mevagh  there  lived  an  impious  man, 
Feargal  M'Sweeney,  who  had  forsaken  God,  and  done 
great  wrong  to  the  Church.  On  a Hallowmass  evening,  on 
which  Feargkl  M'Sweeney  died,  the  family  of  Briain 
O’Brinan,  of  Magherablade,  sat  around  the  fire  chatting  to 
the  Friar  Curnien.  They  suddenly  beheld  him  in  the  grip 
of  a horror.  His  starting  eyes  were  bent  downwards,  but 
theii  gaze  was  far,  far  off.  “There’s  Feargal  M'Sweeney 
gone  tumbling,  tumbling,  down,  down,  down,  he  cried. 

“ O God ! hear  the  sa&t  of  his  soul  on  the  flags  of  hell !” 

In  one  of  three  houses  in  the  parishes  of  Doe  and  Ross- 
gul  the  Friar  Cumien  always  stopped  : in  George  Dennison’s 
of  Mevagh,  or  in  Connal  O’Keliys  of  Massinass,  or  in  Briain 
O’Brinan’s  of  Magherablade. 

In  Connal  O’Kelly’s  of  Massinass  he  died.  He  lay  ill 
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for  many  weeks.  On  the  evening  of  his  death  the  house 
was  filled  with  people  who  sat  mute — waiting,  waiting.  For 
two  days  gone  he  had  not  spoken ; he  had  lain  still,  with 
the  lids  shut  upon  his  eyes.  He  now  raised  his  head,  but 
the  eyes  were  glazed  and  their  sight  gone : “ bh-fearr 
Horn  go  hh-fican  Grainné!”  was  all  he  said — “ I would  like 
to  see  Grainné !”  Grainne  was  his  sister,  of  whom  they  had 
heard  him  talk  when  he  was  in  tender  mood.  Thinking 
to  soothe  his  dying  hour,  a messenger  was  sent  out,  who 
fetched  Brigid  O’Brinan.  She  was  led  to  the  bedside,  and 
Caillin  O’Kelly’  said,  “ So  Grainne  anois!" — “ Here  is 
Grainne  now!”  The  Friar  Curnien  reached  out  a spent 
hand,  and  passed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  over  her  sleeve. 
He  drew  in  his  hand  again,  and  gave  his  head  one  mournful 
shake.  After  that  the  Friar  Curnien  spoke  no  more. 

Mac. 

*Penitential  Station.  tA  heavy  dull  thud. 


WAR! 


THE  DUTY  OF  IRISHMEN  IN  AMERICA. 


HE  world’s  peace  is  broken  by  the  thunder  of 
great  guns  booming  louder  than  the  bil- 
lows of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  dealing 
more  terrible  wreckage  and  destruction  than 
the  widest  of  its  winter  storms.  The  American  Republic 
is  in  arms  on  behalf  of  gallant  Cuba,  which  for  years  past 
has  been  struggling  for  independence  against  the  power  of 
Spain.  England  has  been  wont  to  scorn  the  United  States 
for  corruption  in  politics  and  society  and  for  unweening 
braggadocio,  and  yet  methinks  the  great  Republic  has  taught 
to  the  powers  of  Europe  a lesson  of  heroism  and  chivalry 
which  they  have  stood  sadly  in  need  of,  since  the  Pagan 
Turk  massacred  the  Christian  tribes  of  Southern  Europe, 
unchecked  by  the  mighty  strength  of  those  great  nations, 
who  in  one  day  could  have  checked  him  but  for  their  un- 
worthy fears  of  one  another. 

The  tide  of  patriotism  which  is  sweeping  through  the 
American  States  will  purge  away  the  shallow  scum  of  cor- 
ruption which  in  the  years  of  stagnant  peace  has  gathered 
to  the  surface.  Those  who  make  a mere  game  of  politics 
will  sink  to  obscurity,  and  men  of  great  character  and  high 
courage  will  rise  to  eminence,  as  in  every  critical  period 
of  American  history  heretofore. 

The  President  calls  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers, 
and  at  his  summons  young  men  come  cheerfully  from  the 
mart  and  the  counting-house;  from  the  prairie  lands  and 
the  mountain  mines  of  the  West,  to  arm  for  deadly  conflict. 
Among  them  are  thousands  of  Irishmen,  many  and  many 
of  whom  have  sworn  fidelity  to  the  Green  Flag  of  Ireland. 
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They  think  of  the  glory  won  by  men  of  their  blood  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  are  proud  to  believe  that  if  they 
do  not  fight  for  Ireland’s  freedom,  they  are  yet  fighting  in 
the  cause  of  Ireland’s  friend,  and  that  it  is  given  to  them 
to  prove  the  courage  of  their  race  and  add  lustre  to  the 
name  of  the  Old  Land. 

At  this  eventful  crisis  in  the  destiny  of  the  Republic 
comes  the  news  that  the  Union  Jack  has  been  hoisted  by 
American  hands  on  every  U.S.  Consulate  in  Cuba.  The 
United  States  citizens  who  have  not  yet  made  good  their 
escape  from  the  island  have  accepted  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag.  That  news  is  scarcely  likely  to  stimulate  the 
Irishmen  of  America  in  their  march  against  the  Spaniard. 
Nay,  more,  if  this  acceptance  of  British  protection  should 
develop  into  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  no  Irishman 
pledged  to  his  country’s  cause  could  consistently  with  his 
duty  to  Ireland  bear  arms  for  England’s  ally. 

America’s  strength  does  not  depend  on  any  alliance, 
but  on  self-reliance.  Union,  patriotism,  enthusiasm, 
courage  within  the  borders  of  her  own  States  are  her  surest 
defence.  Hitherto  at  every  time  of  trial  she  has  had  the 
devoted  adherence  of  Ireland’s  exiles ; they  fought  for  her 
independence,  on  sea  and  shore ; they  bled  and  died  in 
defence  of  the  Union;  they  are  going  forth  to  die  for  her 
now ; but  should  America  step  down  from  her  proud  station 
of  independence  to  entangle  herself  in  such  an  alliance,  the 
faith  of  the  Irish  will  be  shattered ; their  devotion  turned 
to  bitter  wrath  and  heart-burning.  But  this  will  never  be! 

Whatever  appearance  of  friendship  the  diplomatic  tactics 
of  mere  officials  has  brought  about,  the  great  American 
nation  will  never  sanction.  They  will  resent  English  in- 
trigue in  America  as  hotly  as  Spanish  oppression  in  Cuba, 
and  defend  their  Republic  against  every  insiduous  encroach- 
ment, if  needs  be,  by  methods  as  stem. 

Irishmen  of  America,  we  look  to  you  to  prove  to  your 
adopted  country  the  worth  of  Ireland’s  friendship;  prove 
it  by  your  courage,  by  your  devotion ; but  never  let  her 
forget  that  you  claim  in  return  consideration  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  fidelity  to  your  own  Land,  which  are  cherished 
highest  in  your  hearts. 


The  Wanderer. 


The  white  wind  o’er  the  bogland  crying. 

The  sad,  sad  wind  through  grey  thorns  sighing. 

Out  of  the  dusk  on  the  dreary  lea. 

Sounds  like  a mother  lone  and  wild. 

Calling  and  calling  her  straying  child  : -7- 
Is  the  name  you  call.  Mother,  the  name  on  me? 

The  long  white  wave  on  the  dark  shore  flowing. 

That  writhes  like  a serpent  coming  and  going. 

Out  of  the  waste  of  the  weary  sea. 

Calls  like  a white  maid  calling  in  vain, 

A dear  black  head  to  her  arms  again  : — 

Is  the  name  you  call,  Girsha,  the  name  on  me? 

Thomas  E.  Mayne. 
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God  Bless  the  Green. 


OOD-BYE,  Kerry.  God  bless  the  Green  and  you. 
Wedl  meet  again,  if  not  here,  in  heaven,”  and  she 
lovingly  twined  her  thin  arms  about  his  neck  and 
pressed  her  lips  to  his. 

He  was  kneeling  beside  the  sofa  on  which  Nora 
was  reclining.  For  a moment  he  held  her  reve- 
rently to  his  heart,  then  gently,  tenderly  placed 
her  back  among  her  pillows.  She  was  a tall,  beautiful  girl, 
dark-haired,  dark-eyed.  But  her  beauty  was  fragile  as  a 
flower’s.  Her  eyes  were  preternaturally  bright,  her  cheeks 
like  painted  rosebuds.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  consumption 
was  unsparingly  working  upon  her  its  fell,  insidious  will. 
For  two  years  she  had  been  stealthily  but  surely  fading. 
Kerry  M'Coy  looked  down  at  her  with  passionate  love  and 
passionate  pity  in  his  eyes.  He  knew  that  for  her  in  any 
case  the  end  must  now  be  very  near,  and  perhaps  on  the 
morrow  his  own  might  come.  It  was  the  night  of  the  22nd 
of  May,  1798,  the  eve  of  the  long-expected  Rising.  Kerry 
was  one  of  a body  of  Dublin  clerks  and  apprentices  going 
to  join  a band  of  United  Men  then  gathering  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  Rathfamham  Mountains.  “ Go,  Kerry,”  said 
the  girl  bravely,  as  she  read  the  deep,  pent-up  sorrow  in  his 
eyes.  “ It’s  for  Ireland,  and  I can  bear  it.  Don’t  pity  me 
so ; all  the  bitterness  is  past.  You  know  we  should  part 
soon.”  The  young  lover  heaved  an  irrepressible  sigh ; then, 
with  a man’s  heart-breaking  tears,  he  kissed  her  again  and 
again.  “ Don’t,  don’t ; I can’t  bear  it,”  she  half-sobbed. 
But  presently,  with  a noble  effort  at  self-control,  she  laid 
her  white,  trembling  hand  upon  his  bowed,  black  head, 
and  whispered  resolutely,  “ Go,  and  at  once.  It’s  best,  else 
we’ll  be  cowards,  and  I want  my  rebel  to  be  a hero.  Oh,  go.” 
He  did  not  trust  himself  tO'  speak  another  word.  Yet  he 
lingered  for  just  one  more  embrace ; then,  with  a quick,  de- 
termined step,  he  left  the  low-ceilinged,  shadowy  room, 
where  the  spluttering  candle  burned  dim  and  mournfully, 
where  the  death-watch  loudly  tickled,  and  the  girl,  with  her 
frail,  fair  hands  pressed  tightly  to  her  panting  breast,  prayed 
that  God  might  give  her  strength  to  yield  up  life  and  love 
with  a holy,  patient  spirit,  and  that  Kerr}'  M'Coy  might 
fight  and,  if  needs  be,  die  for  Ireland  as  became  a man. 

Meanwhile  down  the  dark,  creaking  stairs  her  lover  passed, 
and  through  the  little  coop  of  a sitting-room,  behind  Mr. 
M'Kenna’s  still  greater  coop  of  a bookshop,  where,  amid 
piles  and  piles  of  dusty,  worm-eaten  volumes,  Kerry  had 
first  seen  Nora’s  sweet,  mobile  face.  How  lovely  she  was 
then!  A wild,  fragrant.  Southern  rose,  fresh  from  his  own 
fine,  gallant  Limerick.  Being  very  much  of  an  age,  natives 
of  the  same  county,  expressing  thoughts  which  a similar 
local  colouring  had  tinctured  in  the  self-same,  homely  brogue 


which  each  had  known  from  babyhood,  and,  above  all, 
loving  Ireland  with  kindred  truth  and  fen'our,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  youth  and  the  maiden  should  soon  become 
fast  friends  and  later  on  plighted  lovers.  That  first  bewil- 
dering sight  of  her  which  he  now  recalled  had  been  vouch- 
safed to  him  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  Nora  had  come  to 
Dublin  to  housekeep  for  her  old  bachelor  uncle,  M'Kenna, 
and  dwelling  on  the  sad  thought  how  swiftly  the  glad  years 
of  their  love  had  flown,  and  how  soon  the  cold  grave  should 
claim  her,  he  paused  upon  the  threshold  of  the  low  door 
leading  from  the  small,  lonely  sitting-room  to  the  little,  dark 
shop  to  choke  down  his  unmanning  tears.  “ Is  that  you, 
Kerry,  my  lad?  You’ve  no  time  to  lose,”  said  M'Kenna, 
coming  from  behind  the  counter  towards  the  door.  But, 
catching  sight  of  M'Coy’s  grief,  agitated  face,  he  turned 
aside  and  was  silent.  He  was  a tall,  spare,  old  man,  refined 
and  mild  of  countenance,  but,  despite  the  mildness  of  his 
looks,  he  was  heart  and  soul  as  fiery  a rebel  as  Kerry  and 
the  rest  of  the  doomed  lads  who  were  that  night  hastening 
out  of  the  city  to  strike  a blow — unhappily  in  immediate 
effect  a futile  one — for  their  then  brutally  oppressed  and 
far  too  long  enduring  motherland.  In  a moment  or  two 
M'Kenna  and  M'Coy  were  speaking  anent  the  cause  in  low, 
anxious  tones.  It  was  evident  that  neither  took  a hopeful 
view  of  the  situation.  And  it  is  needless  to  tell  Irish  readers 
that  then  at  the  eleventh  hour,  with  the  choice  men  of  the 
Organisation 'in  prison,  they  had  in  truth  very  little  grounds 
for  confidence.  Nevertheless,  with  the  fealty  and  courage 
which  so  predominently  distinguished  the  majority  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  they  never  for  an  instant  dreamed  of 
shirking  the  issue.  “ Well,  God  speed  the  good  work,  any- 
how, my  boy,”  said  the  old  man,  as  at  parting  he  wrung 
the  other’s  hand,  whereupon  M'Coy  hastily  turned  out  of 
the  shop,  and,  walking  at  a rapid  pace  down  Merchant’s 
Quay,  was  soon  lost  in  the  darkness  of  a lampless  alley, 
where  he  and  his  confederates  had  arranged  to  meet.  Next 
day — the  memorable  23rd — Dublin  presented  an  appear- 
ance not  dissimilar  to  that  of  a beleagured  city.  Troops 
paraded  the  streets,  military  vigilance  was  everywhere  con- 
spicuous, loyal  citizens  barricaded  their  premises,  disloyal 
ones  met  in  out-of-the-way  dens  and  purlieus,  and  eagerly, 
solicitously  conferred.  As  night  came  down  expectancy 
gave  place  to  consternation.  The  lamplighters  had  struck; 
the  city  was  in  darkness.  It  was  well  known  that  the  rebel 
design  was  to  begin  the  Insurrection  by  an  attack  on  the 
capital.  But  where  was  the  attack  to  begin  ? Who  could 
tell?  Rumour  had  it  that  well-nigh  all  the  roads  leading 
to  the  city  were  bristling  with  bloodthirsty  pikemen.  Now 
they  were  said  to  be  coming  from  Rathfamham ; anon  from 
Swords  or  Santry.  At  intervals  the  bells  of  the  churches 
rang  out  a clamorous  warning,  the  drums  beat  a loud  call 
to  arms ; the  garrison  and  the  Yeomanry  corps  were  held 
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in  readiness  for  action.  But  where  or  when  the  action  was 
likely  to  commence  no  mortal  could  guess.  The  voice  of 
hearsay  was  conflicting.  Terror  and  confusion  held  sway. 
However,  the  night  wore  on.  Morning  broke,  and  with  day- 
light came  reassurance  to  the  authorities  and  their  allies. 
They  now  knew  for  a certainty  that  the  plans  of  the  Insur- 
gents regarding  the  capital  had  totally  miscarried,  and  so 
forthwith  began  the  merciless  war  of  suppression.  The 
palisaded  bridges  and  the  lamp-posts  were  speedily  trans- 
formed into  sights  of  blood-curdling  horror.  A cartload  of 
dead  rebels,  slain  in  an  encounter  which  had  taken  place 
outside  the  city,  was  brought  from  the  scene  of  the  skirmish 
to  the  Castle  Yard,  and  there,  begrimed  with  dust  and  gore, 
these  vanquished  but  faithful  soldiers  of  Liberty  were  cast 
upon  the  pavement,  and  so  left  to  lie  in  the  sultry  sunshine 
of  that  blood-stained  May  day  as  though  the  spectacle  were 
specially  designed  to  glut  the  eyes  of  the  rampant  tyrants 
whose  treacherous  and  oppressive  rule  they  had  justly  risen 
to  destroy.  Meantime,  while  the  mute  witnesses  in  the 
Castle  Yard  appealed  to  the  seething  hearts  of  the  people 
n^gainst  the  crimes  of  England  and  her  Anglo-Irish  abettors, 
^he  prisoners  taken  in  arms  were  being  hurried  before  a 
Court-martial  sitting  in  the  Committee-room  of  the  Com- 
mons in  College  Green,  and  thence,  with  all  due  speed,  to 
the  bridges  and  the  lamp-nosts. 

Again  it  was  evening,  the  evening  of  the  24th.  In  the 
little  shadowy  room  above  the  book  shop  on  Merchant’s 
Ouay  Nora  O’Brien  still  lingered  on  in  life,  and  outside 
from  a lamp-post  not  seven  yards  from  M'Kenna’s  house 
the  red-coats  were  stringing  up  a batch  of  condemned  rebels 
with  brutal  ribaldry  and  revolting  haste.  All  day  long  the 
poor  girl  had  been  listening  with  strained  ears  to  the  horrid 
tumult  going  on  without — to  the  ruffianly  shouts  and 
curses  of  Major  Sandy’s  swaggering  bullies,  of  Major  Birr’s 
vile  battalion ; to  the  trampling  to  and  fro  of  the  horse  sol- 
diers, to  the  ill-Suppressed  murmurs  of  the  half-scared, 
half-maddened  crowd,  from  which  now  and  again  a loud 
wail  of  .sorrow  would  go  up  as  husband,  father,  or  brother 
was  summarily  led  to  execution.  Aye,  now  it  was  evening, 
and  the  disturbance  was  at  its  height.  Nora  was  quite 
alone,  for  her  uncle  had  early  in  the  day  gone  tO'  the  “Brazen 
Head,”  a resort  of  the  ’98  men  in  Bridge  Street,  to  make 
inquiries  about  Kerry  M'Coy,  and  had  not  since  returned, 
and  the  terrified  old  servant  woman  was  hiding  in  the  coal- 
cellar.  “ Oh,  why  will  no  one  bring  me  news  of  Kerry  ?” 
sighed  the  girl  with  grief-worn  petulance  as  the  noise  below 
grew  and  swelled.  Then,  suddenly  lifting  herself  up,  she 
tottered  from  the  sofa,  which  was  her  usual  resting-place 
during  the  day,  over  to  the  window,  and,  pulling  aside  the 
drawn  curtains,  looked  out.  Great  God ! They  were  hang- 
ing men  there  yonder  from  the  lamp-post,  and  with  an  in- 
voluntary shudder  she  started  aside.  Oh,  where  was  Kerry  ? 
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Was  he  there?  Now  she  knew  why  everyone  was  keeping 
away  from  her.  They  were  afraid  to  tell  her.  And  why 
should  they  be?  They  were  all  rebels,  and  what  should 
rebels  know  of  fear?  There  was  a cloak  lying  on  a chair 
close  at  hand.  She  seized  it,  wrapped  it  round  her,  over 
the  dressing  gown  which  she  wore,  pulling  the  hood  over 
her  head.  Then,  supported  by  the  terrible  excitement 
which  possessed  her,  she,  who  had  not  walked  for  many  a 
day  without  assistance,  almost  ran  out  of  the  room,  down 
the  stairs,  and  out  on  to  the  crowded  quay.  Every  eye  was 
now  turned  towards  the  lamp-post,  and  just  as  she  found 
herself  in  the  middle  of  the  agitated  throng  a voice  cried 
out,  “Holy  Saviour!  Look!  It’s  Kerry  M'Coy!”  Ihe 
crowd  pressed  closer  and  closer  to  the  cordon  of  military 
drawn  round  the  improvised  gallows,  and  borne  onward  in 
its  midst  was  the  cloaked,  spectre-like  form  of  Nora,  the 
hectic  colour  no  longer  brightening  the  wan  beauty  of  her 
intent,  up-turned  face,  but  the  feverish  fire  in  her  death- 
dazed  eyes  burning  with  a wild  and  more  unearthly  flame. 
Yes,  there  he  was.  Alas ! this  was  no  troubled  dream.  On 
the  barrels  which  served  as  a platform  to  the  hanging-post 
Kerry  stood,  his  green  uniform  draggled  and  soiled  with 
dust  and  blood  and  powder,  his  black  hair  falling  lankly 
over  his  pale  forehead,  across  which  ran  a vivid  crimson 
scar.  The  rope  was  round  his  neck.  He  turned  to  look  in 
the  direction  of  M'Kenna’s  book  shop.  “ I’m  here,  I’m 
here,  good-bye,”  came  in  answer  to  his  look  from  someone 
among  the  crowd.  He  heard  and  knew.  He  tried  to  smile, 
to  wave  his  hand,  but  there  was  hardly  time.  The  hang- 
man was  impatient.  The  noose  was  drawn.  Then  high 
above  the  subdued  mutterings  of  the  moved,  comj>assionate 
bystanders  came,  in  a girl’s  clear,  piercing  treble,  the  wailing, 
heart-wrung  cry,  “ God  pity  and  crown  you,  Kerry,  darling ! 
And  God  bless  the  Green !”  “ Aye,  aye,  God  bless  the 

Green,”  respionded  the  hoarse,  deep  voice  of  the  stirred  mul- 
titude. The  cry  echoed  from  quay  to  quay.  There  was  an 
angry  rush  towards  the  hanging-post.  But  the  rush  came 
too  late.  The  cordon  of  soldiers  closed  more  compactly 
round  the  rebel’s  dangling  body,  and  in  another  moment 
a party  of  dragoons  wheeled  out  of  Bridge  Street,  and, 
sweeping  down  on  the  unarmed  crowd,  rode  rough-shod  over 
all,  trampling  beneath  the  hoofs  of  their  horses  those  whom 
their  sabres  could  not  reach.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  the 
immediate  space  was  cleared.  Then  a dragoon  leaped  from 
his  saddle  and  lifted  a girl’s  crushed,  lifeless  body  from  the 
pavement.  “ That’s  the  hussy  who  raised  the  blasted  row. 
I heard  her  give  the  cry.  Had  she  come  a little  sooner  ye 
would  never  have  been  in  time.  They’d  have  had  him 
down,”  said  one  of  Major  Sirris  detested  creatures  who  was 
hovering  nigh.  “ Is  she  dead  ?”  and  he  turned  the  full  glare 
of  a lantern  which  he  carried  on  her  bruised,  disfigured  face. 
“Aye,  quite  dead,  poor  wench,”  returned  the  soldier  with 
soiriething  like  commiseration  in  his  tone.  “ And,  eh,  but 
she  had  a spirit,  and  she  only  skin  and  bone!  Who  was 
she  ?”  “M'Kenna,  the  bookseller’s  niece.  There’s  the  shop 
beyond.  We  left  the  ould  Croppy  himself  safe  with  Major 
Sandys  in  the  Provost  to-day.”  Then,  as  the  corpse  of 
Kerry  M'Coy  was  removed  from  the  lamp-post,  and  with 
scant  reverence  huddled  out  of  sight,  poor  Nora’s  dead, 
mangled  body  was  borne  home.  And,  though  she  and  her 
rebel  lover  were  too  obscure  to  be  long  or  widely  remem- 
bered, the  girl’s  dying  cry  lingered  till  death’s  day  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  had  thrilled  to  its  drear  pathos,  and 
the  virile  aspiration  of  her  last  words,  “ God  bless  the  Green,  ’ 
lives  and  inspires  still.  Cellus  Mar. 
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My  Star  of  Dreams. 

My  path  was  joyless,  and  dark,  and  long. 

And  unto  the  skies  I made  weary  moan — 

“ Blinded  by  sorrow,  oppressed  by  care. 

How  long  must  I wander  here,  alone?” 

In  passionate  pleading,  and  anguish  wild, 

I raised  mine  eyes  to  the  Heaven  afar — 

Lo,  gliding  swiftly,  silently  down. 

At  my  feet  alighted  one  golden  star  ! 

I knelt  me  then  on  the  thorny  ground. 

Where  glowed  my  beautiful  star  of  dreams 
My  star,  my  treasure,  that  God  had  sent 
To  light  my  path  with  its  radiant  beams. 

No  more  my  journey  was  lone  and  drear — 

The  darkness  shone  with  resplendent  gleams. 

And  I mounted  Heavenward,  sheltered  safe. 

In  the  golden  heart  of  my  star  of  dreams  ! 

Winifred  Patton. 


Captain  Jack  Fullerton 

(OF  THE  UNITED  IRISHMEN.) 

E had  lain  awake  all  through  the  hot  runimer 
night  impatiently  waiting  for  the  datvn  that  wa.s 
to  see  the  first  blow  struck  for  freedom  in 
Ulster.  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  had  issued  his 
orders  but  the  day  previous  for  the  juncture  of  the  insur 
gent  forces  at  the  town  of  Antrim,  and  already  the  Braid- 
men,  the  Glenwherry  boys,  and  the  stalwart  lads  from  Cre 
billy  were  up  and  doing — polishing  pikes,  sharpening 
scythes,  while  sweetheart  or  wife  fastened  the  green  cockade 
into  their  caps  and  whispered  brave  words  of  encourage- 
ment with  lips  that  strove  to  hide  their  trembling  in  pitiful 
smiles. 

Jack  Fullerton  had  no  wife  to  bid  him  God-speed,  and 
his  sweetheart — a little  nut-brown  girl  of  the  Misty  Valley — 
had  gone  across  the  seas  to  the  Greater  Ireland  with  her 
emigrant  kindred  a year  before.  He  was  pledged  to  follow 
after,  but  he  could  not  leave  the  old  mother  who  clung  to 
her  one  boy  with  a passion  and  devmtedness  that  anticipated 
his  every  homel)'  desire  and  kept  him  almost  content  wdth 
his  lot  in  life.  Then  he  was  so  popular  throughout  the 
countryside — the  best  and  supplest  dancer,  the  champion 
shinney-player,  the  biggest  and  strongest  man  in  the  three 
parishes.  Thirty-six  inches  he  measured  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  six  feet  four  he  stood  in  his  stocking-soles.  Fair 
and  straight  and  genial,  with  the  laughter  ever  lurking  in 
his  honest  blue  eyes  and  the  sunlight  glinting  from  his 
clustering  curls.  No  marvel  was  it  that  the  rebels  had 
chosen  him  to  lead  their  hand  whenever  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  Ireland’s  army. 

Liminary,  the  townland  wRere  he  dw^elt,  lay  but  tw'o  miles 
to  the  north  of  Ballymena,  and  on  this  ever  memorable 


morning  of  the  7th  of  June  he  sprang  from  his  bed  with  a 
shout  of  gladness,  w'histling  while  he  made  ready  for  the 
fray  a tune  that  had  drifted  recently  into  the  country  dis- 
tricts from  Belfast  and  had  become  very  popular  every- 
where. It  w'as  called  “ The  Green  upon  the  Cape.” 

“ Heth,  lad,”  said  his  mother,  who  had  heard  him  stirring, 
and  had  risen  to  prepare  his  breakfast,  turning  round  to 
look  at  his  splendid  figure  in  his  captain’s  uniform,  “ heth, 
it’s  yourself  that’s  goin’  off  the  day  with  a light  heart  surely. 
Ye’re  not  thinkin’  mu(  h 0’  them  that’ll  be  watchin’  an’ 
frettin’  till  ye  come  back  again.” 

Captain  Jack  came  over  and  took  her  white-capped  head 
into  his  tw'o  great  hands. 

“ Now^,  there’s  one  kiss  to  keep  ye  from  frettin’,  an  an- 
other to  keep  ye  from  scoldin’;  an’  don’t  ye  know,  mother 
dear,  that  it’s  a true  man’s  part  I’ve  promised  to  play  to- 
day, an  ye’d  never  want  to  hear  me  called  a coward.” 

“ A coward  ? God  forbid  ! There  was  never  one  of  my 
blood  but  could  face  his  man  an’  take  a blow  as  cheerfully 
as  he  gave  one.  Oh,  no,  lad ; there’s  no  coward  blood  in 
ycur  veins,  an’  it’s  not  with  my  will  you’d  ever  be  called  by 
that  name.  Go,  then,  an’  fight  your  fight,  an’  do  ycur  duty. 
Your  mother  will  be  here  to  welcome  ye,  whatever  happens.’’ 

“ Here’s  another  kiss  for  that,  mother;  an’  now',  good-bye 
— I must  go — the  boys  will  be  waitin’  for  me  at  the  forge. 
The  pikes  are  there  w'aitin’  too,  an  Jack  Black  is  on  the 
look-out  for  the  soldiers.” 

If  there  were  tears  in  his  mother’s  eyes  she  did  not  let 
them  fall,  as  she  watched  him  stepping  down  the  road  to 
the  forge,  where  groups  of  men  moved  restlessly  about  in 
the  morning  sunshine.  They  w'ere  impatient  to  reach  Bally- 
mena and  join  the  Braidmen,  who  were  to  meet  them  at  the 
liead  of  the  town ; and  then,  on  to  Antrim,  to  the  leaders, 
to  the  battle  upon  the  successful  issue  of  which  all  their 
hopes  were  set. 

As  they  passed  through  Liminary,  Jack  Taylor,  a cousin 
of  Fullerton’s,  leaned  over  his  half-door  lazily  as  the  rebels 
w'ent  by.  It  was  a brave  show  they  made,  with  their  sashes 
of  green,  the  cockades  in  their  caps,  and  their  t)right  pikes 
shining. 

Taylor  gave  them  good  morning.  Fullerton  stopped  sud- 
denly. 

“ Aren’t  you  cornin’  to  the  fight  at  Antrim,  man he 
shouted. 

“ Well,  I’m  thinkin’,  no,”  said  the  other. 

“Then,  by  God,  you  will,”  and  Captain  Jack  reached 
over  the  half-door,  lifted  Taylor  out  on  the  roadway,  thrust 
a pike  into  his  hand,  and  made  him  march  along  with  the 
rest.  So  the  little  band  had  one  more  recruit  on  their 
eventful  journey. 

The  first  attack  they  made  was  on  the  Market  House  at 
Ballymena,  in  which  a body  of  local  loyalists  had  assembled. 
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Captain  Jack  lost  one  man  in  the  encounter,  but 
his  band  came  off  victorious,  having  captured  the 
house,  and  seen,  to  their  satisfaction,  the  utter 
lout  of  its  loyal  gariison  by  a small  detachment  of  untrained 
and  badly  armed  insurgents. 

The  road  to  Antrim  now  lay  before  them,^and  there  the 
fortunes  of  war  were  to  be  tried  more  seriously.  They  had 
smelt  powder  by  this  time,  and  their  blood  ran  hotly  through 
their  veins,  for  the  fever  of  fight  was  on  them.  The  glad- 
ness of  \ ictory  conjured  up  a vision  of  the  Green  flag  flying 
free,  and  a beaten,  slain,  red-coated  host  scattered  through- 
out the  streets  of  the  little  town. 

But,  alas!  ere  they  had  proceeded  far  on  their  way  news 
met  them  that  the  fight  at  Antrim  was  over  and  the  day 
lost  to  Ireland.  No  need  to  go  further.  M'Cracken  was 
already  coming,  broken  hearted,  with  a remnant  of  the  fine 
army  with  which  he  had  set  out  in  the  morning,  towards 
Slemish,  where  he  meant  to  wait  until  tidings  would  reach 
him  of  the  doings  of  the  other  Northern  leaders.  Captain 
Jack  ground  his  teeth  in  his  rage. 

“ Only  for  the  time  we  spent  in  Ball3mena  we  might  have 
been  there  to  help  him,”  he  cried.  “We  could  as  easily  have 
taken  the  Market  House  on  our  way  back.  Oh,  it’s  the 
damned  fool  I’ve  been  this  day.” 

He  would  not  stir,  nor  allow  one  of  his  men  to  make  a 
move  towards  Ballymena  until  M'Cracken  arrived. 

“ I’ll  let  him  see  that  we  were  half-way  anyhow.  He’ll 
know  then  that  we  weren’t  coivards,  though  w'e  came  too 
late,”  he  said. 

And  when  the  young  leader  made  his  appearance  walk- 
ing in  front  with  Jamie  Hope,  and  followed  by  the  troop  of 
defeated  rebels,  Fullerton’s  little  band  made  a guard  of 
honour  round  them  on  their  sorrowful  march  to  the  bleak, 
wind-swept  hill  that  was  to  be  their  hiding-place  for  several 
dreary  days  and  nights. 

Captain  Jack  went  home  to  his  mother,  whc.se  joy  in  wel- 
coming him  alive  made  him  realise  more  strongly  than  ever 
before  how  dear  he  w’as  to  her.  His  gay  uniform  was  rent 
and  stained  with  blood,  and  the  green  cockade  had  dis- 
appeared altogether : but  w'hat  did  anything  else  matter  to 
the  loving  old  heart  once  she  had  her  brave,  tall  son  in  her 
arms  again  ? 

“ ’Tis  the  terrible  times  these  are,  sure  enough,  darlin’ 
dear,”  she  said  to  him,  “ but  God  be  thanked  that  He  saved 
you  for  me  out  o’  the  fire,  an’  the  hackin’  and’  hewin’  o’ 
them  swords  an’  pikes.  There’s  ould  Nancy  Gray  beyont 
cryin’  the  day  for  her  Jamie  that  was  shot  through  an’ 
through  at  the  battle.  A fine  lad  he  was,  too,  puir  fellow , 
an’  when  I went  over  to  comfort  his  mother  a while  ago,  i 
didn’t  spake  a word  thinkin’  o’  yciu,  an’  how  I’d  feel  mysel’ 
if  yer  bonnie  head  was  under  the  daisies  this  rainnit.” 

“Poor  Jamie,”  murmured  Captain  Jack;  “it  was  that 
scoundrel,  Logan,  that  fired  treacherously  on  him.  He  fell 
just  beside  me,  without  a word.  An’  it  was  he  that  won 


the  Market  House  for  us,  too.  He  carried  the  burnin’  bar- 
rel up  to  the  \ erv  door,  an’  smoked  theiy  out.” 

He  folded  his  arms  upon  his  broad  chest  and  strodi 
thoughtfully  up  and  down,  thinking  deeply.  His  mother 
watched  him  .sadly  from  her  seat  by  the  fire.  Was  he  jilan- 
ning  to  leave  her  a second  time? 

“ I must  bring  the  boys  together  somewhere,  mother,  so 
as  to  see  what  can  be  done.  The  spirit  can’t  be  crushed  ou' 
of  the  country,  in  .spite  of  our  loss  at  Antrim  and  elsew'here. 
An’  it’s  heart-breakin’  to  look  at  the  poor  young  General  over 
there  in  hidin’  on  the  Featherbeds,  accusin’  himself  for  the 
death  of  his  men,  an’  vowin’  that  he’ll  go  dow'ii  into  Bally- 
mena an’  give  himself  up.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  Andy 
Sw'an,  the  weaver,  is  always  sneakin’  round,  listenin’  to  our 
talk,  an’  I can  never  get  over  my  doubts  of  him.  I’ve 
warned  M'Cracken  often  an’  often  not  to  talk  too  freely  be- 
fore him,  an’  he  only  say.s,  in  that  gentle  way  of  his,  ‘ Isn't 
he  a sworn  United  Brother  of  ours.  Jack,  and  nothing  can 
be  proved  against  his  fidelity?  8c'  try  and  trust  him,  lad, 
lor  we  can’t  afford  to  lose  even  one  man.’  ” 

“An’  I agree  with  you  there,  my  son,”  said  Mrs.  Fuller- 
ton. i He’s  a bad  plant,  the  same  Andj' — a bad  son,  an’  a 
bad  brother,  an’  he’ll  come  to  a bad  end.” 

“ Well,  I won’t  go  S(.<  far  as  to  say  that,  mother,”  replied 
Captain  Jack,  “ but  I’ll  lay  a trap  to  find  him  out  some  way 
or  other.  I must  discuss  the  situation  with  the  boys  before- 
hand. I have  ii  now.  We’ll  give  a Defenders’  Dance 
here.” 

“ A Defenders’  Datict  'l  Oh,  Jack,”  cried  the  old  woman, 
“ an’  the  poor  ('ountry  in  such  a state !” 

“ But  it  won’t  be  for  amusement,  mother,  though  we’ll 
cull  it  a dance.  Leave  ic  to  me.  Just  you  get  the  eatables 
ready  for  the  morrow  night,  for  there’s  no  time  to  be  lost, 
an’  I’ll  do  the  rest.” 

Captain  Fullerton  sent  out  his  invitations  to  all  the  United 
ir.en  within  reasonable  distance,  and,  amongst  others,  a 
nvessage  was  conveyed  to  Andy  Swan,  the  weaver.  The 
latter  agreed,  but  conditionally,  to  attend  the  festivities  of 
his  neighbour. 

“ Tell  Jack  if  I’ve  this  weavin’  job  finished  in  time  I'll  go, 
an’  if  not,  he’ll  know  I’m  busy.” 

“ That  man’s  worth  watchin’  ” quoth  Captain  Jack,  when 
Swan’s  reply  had  reached  him ; so  he  posted  trusty 
sentinels  at  all  the  ajiproaches  to  his  house,  that  they  might 
not  be  taken  unawares  by  the  Yeomanry. 

In  the  meantime,  Swan  bad  hurried  off,  just  as  he  had 
left  his  loom,  to  Ballymena,  and  there  apprised  the  military 
of  the  United  gathering  at  Fullerton’s.  This  news  was  warmly- 
welcomed  at  headquarters,  for  the  general  in  command  of 
the  British  forces  stationed  there  was  much  wroth  with  his 
subordinates  for  their  failure  to  capture  M'Cracken  on  his 
flight  from  Antrim.  He  saw  a prospect  of  redeeming  his 
and  their  credit  on  this  occasion,  since  who  knew  but  the 
rebel  leader  himself  might  be  amongst  the  number  as.sembled 
in  that  Liminary  liomeitead.  So  a red-coated,  well-armed 
body  of  sleuth-hounds  set  out  with  the  traitor  in  the  dewy 
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quietude  of  the  June  night,  stealing  along  the  hedgerows, 
tip-toeing  over  the  hard  white  road,  and  creeping  across 
fields  through  the  long  grass  that  swished  gently  against 
their  swaying  scabbards. 

Hark ! What  stealthy  noise  was  that  coming  softly 
down  the  loaning  ? The  sentinel  put  his  ear  to  the  ground 
to  listen.  It  was  surely  made  by  the  feet  of  many  men,  and 
he  fancied  he  could  see  dark  shadows  moving  far  off  in  the 
night-mist.  “Treachery!  ho,  treacherjd” 

His  cry,  as  he  dashed  into  the  house,  and  called  out  his 
warning  loudly,  caused  a sudden  cessation  of  the  fiddling 
and  dancing. 

“What  is  it  Peter?”  Captain  Jack  caught  him  by  the 
arm. 

“ The  sodgers,”  he  gasped.  “ I hear  a tramp  along  the 
road  not  a loud  tramp — but  like  as  if  they  were  wantin’ 
to  take  somebody  by  surprise.” 

“Away  with  all  of  yt.u,  then,”  commanded  Captain  Jack. 

Get  out  any  way  you  can,  and  take  care  of  yourselves.  Be 
sure  and  keep  your  mouths  shut  if  you  happen  to  come 
across  the  redcoats.  And  mind — not  a word  about 
M'Cracken.” 

Niver  fear,  man,  for  that.”  A chorus  of  voices  answered 
him.  “We’d  die  before  we’d  let  a hair  of  his  head  be 
harmed.” 

They  were  just  away  in  time,  for  the  soldiers  were  even 
nearer  than  the  rebels  knew.  When  the  door  was  opened  “in 
the  King’s  name,”  hullerton  and  his  mother  were  the  only 
occupants.  Jack  had  stayed  behind  to  put  a score  of  pikes 
into  their  hiding-place,  and  the  delay  was  fatal  to  him. 

“ Ha  I Big  Jack,”  cried  the  sergeant,  “ we  have  you  now. 
But  where  are  the  others  ?”  he  queried,  peering  blankly  round 
the  kitchen. 

“ Then  there  was  a traitor,”  cried  Jack  scornfully.  “ By 
God,  he’ll  be  found  cut,  an’  suffer  for  it  yet.” 

“ Keép  your  irrayers  for  yourself,”  said  the  sergeant. 
“ You’ll  need  them,  maybe,  when  you’re  .swinging  on  the 
Moat.  Come  along.  You’re  my  prisoner,  and  the 
sooner  we  get  back  to  Bally.nena  the  better.  I’m  tired  of 
this  night-marching  business.” 

“ Well,  give  me  time  to  change  my  clothes,”  said  Captain 
Jack.  He  wore  his  suit  of  green  and  gold.  “I  won’t  keep 
you  waitin’  long.” 

“Just  five  mmutcs — no  more,”  the  sergeant  thundered 
“ We  can’t  afford  t')  waste  time  on  a damned  rebel  like 
you.” 

Jack  stripped  off  his  coat,  and  stood,  a magnificent  spe- 
cimen of  manhood,  in  his  shirt  and  short  green  trousers. 
He  looked  round  at  the  watching  soldiers. 

“ Mother,”  he  said,  “ these  poor  men  have  come  far,  an’ 
after  all,  they're  only  doin’  their  duty.  Can’t  you  give  them 
somethin’  to  eat  an’  drink?” 

“ There’s  never  a British  sodger  will  get  bite  or  sup  in 
my  house,”  said  the  old  woman  fiercely,  glaring  at  the  men. 

“ Oh,  mother,  now  be  charitable,”  her  son  pleaded.  “Don’t 


yoil  see  they’re  weak  with  hunger  after  their  long  tramp, 
an’  sure,  it’s  our  duty  to  forgive  our  enemies.” 

Mrs.  Fullerton  gazed  at  him  for  a moment.  There  was 
a command  in  the  glance  he  threw  at  her.  Well,  Jack  knew 
best.  She  moved  towards  the  chest  in  the  corner,  and  cook 
out  a large  black  bottle.  Then  she  reached  over  to  the 
shelf  beyond  for  a pew'ter  measure. 

This  was  really  hospitality,  the  soldiers  thought,  ground- 
ing their  arms  and  relaxing  their  rigid  air  of  military  pre- 
cision. Captain  Jack  was  fumbling  with  his  garments. 

“ Aw,  thank  you,  mother,”  said  a burly  Hessian,  reaching 
for  the  measure  full  of  poteen  that  she  handed  him.  “Good 
old  mother;  you’re  the  right  stuff.” 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  bottle;  none  were  left  to  see 
that  Captain  Jack  had  squared  his  broad  shoulders  back, 
and  stood  with  one  foot  slightly  set  in  advance  of  the  other, 
as  if  for  a race. 

“ Good  old  mother.”  The  compliment  went  round ; but 
it  was  dashed  from  the  mouth  of  the  nearest  by  a sudden 
blow.  Captain  Jack’s  strong  arm  had  dealt  that  stunning 
reminder,  and  in  a trice  he  had  darted  through  the  group 
and  out  of  the  door  like  a hare. 

The  dazed  soldiers  tumbled  over  one  another  in  pursuit; 
but  their  eyes  were  unaccustomed  to  the  darkne.=s  after  the 
light  of  the  house  behind.  Perhaps  the  strong  poteen  had 
si'mething  to  do  with  their  stupidity  as  well.  They  saw 
nothing,  for  Captain  Jack  had  vanished  as  suddenly  as  if 
the  earth  had  swallowed  him. 

No  use  to  follow  him,  redcoats.  He  know's  his  own  boggy 
country  by  heart,  and  it  will  be  no  new  thing  for  him  to 
jump  into  the  brown  bog-water  and  draw  a tussock  over  his 
head  till  you  pass  by.  Many  a United  Man  has  done  this 
when  you  were  on  his  track  before  now,  and  dare  not  follow 
where  he  led.  Track  him  to  the  bleak  refuge  he  has 
chosen;  fire  at  random  if  you  will  — now  that  day  has 
dawned  your  sight  should  be  clearer;  he  is  safe  under  his 
tussock  of  heather,  and  you  are  wasting  his  Majesty’s 
powder  to  no  purpose. 

But  Captain  Jack  did  not  intend  to  remain  for  long  an 
outlaw  in  the  bogs  and  under  the  hedges.  He  had  a 
scheme  in  his  mind  whereby  M'Cracken’s  escape  might  Pe 
effected,  and  he  dreamt  wild  dreams  of  the  return  of  the 
young  leader  from  France  or  America  with  an  army  such  as 
T one  had  set  his  tireless  gallant  heart  upon  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  Banba  of  the  Many  Sorrows. 

So  our  hero  came  back  yet  another  time,  safe  in  wind 
and  limb,  to  his  anxious  mother.  He  knew  that  M'Cracken 
still  lay  in  the  heather  atop  of  Slemish,  waiting,  longing, 
wearying  for  tidings  from  Belfast  and  a sight  of  his  sister 
Mary,  who  was  sure  to  find  him  cut  no  matter  where  he 
might  be  hidden.  She  bad  been  his  faithful  messenger  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  some  strong  pressure,  per- 
chance captivity  itself,  must  be  put  upon  her  now  to  keep 
her  from  his  side.  So  he  complained  to  Captain  Jack,  who 
stole  up  from  his  boggy  refuge  to  assure  the  leader  of  his 
fidelity  and  safety. 
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“ Just  stay  one  other  night  and  day,  sir,  an’  maybe  some- 
thing fresh  will  turn  up.  Promise  me  you’ll  stay,”  he 
begged. 

“Pll  promise  to  stay  the  night.  Jack,  but  no  longer,  for  this 
enforced  restraint  is  killing  me.  How  can  I tell  what  has 
happened  to  the  others.  Russell  is  in  prison.  I need  not 
name  those  who  have  deserted  their  posts — you  know  them 
but  too  well ; ^fonroe  was  to  lead  in  Dorvn — God  knows 
wl. ether  he  be  alive  or  dead  by  this  time.  Even  my  brave 
Jamie  Hope,  than  whom  no  truer  friend  walks  the  broad 
earth  to-day,  will  not  leave  me  to  go  Laganwards  for  tidings, 
so  I must  depart.  It  is  my  duty.  I cannot  be  a soldier  for 
Ireland  and  lie  watching  in  safety  the  destruction  wrought 
by  the  enemy  on  my  poor  countrymen.” 

“ You’ll  keep  your  promise  to  me  anyhow,  sir,  I know,” 
said  Fullerton.  “That’s  all  I’ll  ask  from  you.” 

The  next  day  Captain  Jack  clothed  himself  in  his  soiled 
and  tattered  uniform,  striving  as  best  he  could  to  hide  its 
defects.  He  knotted  a fresh  green  sash  round  his  waist, 
stuck  a cockade  jauntily  into  his  cap,  mounted  a young 
blood  horse  of  his  own,  and  set  out  for  Ballymena.  He 
galloped  into  the  town,  nor  drew  rein  until  he  reached  the 
Military  Station.  A complacent  ordeily  stood  on  the  steps 
watching  the  fine  horse  and  its  rider  come  sweeping  like 
wind  down  the  street.  The  animal  drew  back  on  its 
haunches  in  obedience  to  the  strong  hand  that  held  the 
reins.  Captain  Jack  called  out : 

“ Is  Colonel  Studdert  within,  my  man  ?” 

“He  is  so,”  said  the  scldier.  “Who  will  I say  wants 
him?” 

“ Say  an  enemy,  an’  that  ought  to  bring  him  all  the 
quicker.” 

Colonel  Studdert  came  forth,  pulling  at  his  long  mous- 
tache, and  lifted  an  eyeglass  to  contemplate  the  other  where 
he  sat  at  ease  upon  his  horse. 

“ Who  are  you  ?”  demanded  the  Colonel  sharply. 

“I  am  Captain  Fullerton,”  replied  Jack. 

“ Captain  of  what  ?” 

“ Of  the  United  Irishmen,  Colonel.” 

Studdert  gasped  with  amazement,  and  blinked  at  Fuller- 
ton out  of  his  little  red  eyes.  For  a moment  or  two  he  was 
speechless.  Then  he  burst  into  a ringing  laugh. 

“ Well,  I’ve  heard  many  tales  of  the  daring  of  the  rebels, 
but,  by  God,  you  are  the  most  dating  rebel  that  could  be, 
I’d  imagine.  I don’t  believe  one  of  my  own  corps  would 
have  ventured  into  the  lion’s  jaws  as  you  have  done.  What 
do  you  want  with  me,  my  fine  fellow?” 

“ Just  this,  Colonel,”  and  Jack  twisted  round  in  his  saddle. 

“ Just  this.  The  turn-out  is  over,  I’m  afraid,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen,  an’  some  of  the  boys,  as  you  know,  are  hidin’  or. 
Slemish.  Now,  they  say  you  have  no  heart  for  these  bum- 
in’s  an’  murderin’s  that  are  goin’  on,  nor  do  you  care  to  see 
a poor  croppy  swingin’  from  every  post,  an’  castin’  a shadow 
across  your  path  every  time  you  walk  out,  from  the  gallows 
in  the  barrack  square.  No ; they’ve  a better  opinion  of 
you,  Colonel,  than  you  think,  though  you  wear  the  colour 


we  all  hate.  An’  they  swear,  too,  that  you’d  sooner  give  a 
passport  than  a warrant  any  day.” 

“ Come  to  the  point,  man,”  cried  the  Colonel  gruffly. 
His  manner  was  forbidding  enough,  but  JacK  thought  he 
detected  a twinkle  in  the  short-sighted  little  eyes.  “Just 
say  what  you  want  of  me.” 

The  other  bent  lower  from  his  horse,  until  his  fair  hea-1 
was  close  to  the  Colonel’s  ear — 

“You’ll  give  me  a pass  for  all  the  poor  fellows  on  Sle- 
mish, won’t  you.  Colonel,  an’  good  luck  to  you  ?” 

Ihe  Colonel  hesitated.  His  heart  was  touched  at  sight 
of  so  much  cruelty  practised  upon  the  insurgents  by  the  in- 
human monsters  who  represented  law  and  order  and  pater- 
nal British  rule  in  Ireland ; but  for  a strict  disciplinarian 
like  himself  such  a step  as  Fullerton  suggested  might  mean 
court-rnartial.  Besides  he  was  only  in  command  'pro  tem 
in  the  absence  of  his  superior  officer.  He  tugged  at  his 
moustache  savagely  in  his  perplexity.  Then  he  stormed  at 
Fullerton — 

“ Damn  you,  what  made  you  come  to  me  on  this  errand, 
putting  me  in  this  fix.  Couldn’t  you  have  gone  to  some 
other  officer?” 

“ I came  to  you,  Colonel,”  replied  Jack  with  dignity,  “ be- 
cause you  are  the  only  conscientious  officer  I know  of.” 

“ Well,  well,”  Studdert  blustered.  “ It  will  be  a good 
thing  for  the  Government  to  get  fellows  like  you  safe  out 
of  the  country  with  ycur  rebellions  and  your  auda(fity.  I’ll 
tell  you  what  I can  do.  I’ll  give  you  a pass  for  vouiaelf 
and  any  man  on  Slemish  except  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken.” 

At  this  Fullerton’s  face  fell  perceptibly.  The  Colonel 
noted  it  with  a smile.  He  looked  up  kindly  at  the  United 
Man. 

“ This  is  the  utmost  I can  do  for  you  and  your  friends, 
lad,  and  I’d  advise  you  to  make  the  best  of  it.  You  kno'-v 
there’s  a heavy  price  on  M'Cracken’s  head,  and  he’s  bound 
to  be  caught  unless  he  keeps  his  wits  about  him.  Take 
the  pass,  and  be  thankful.” 

“ I will,  sir,”  said  Jack  gratefully,  for  hope  had  leaped  up 
in  his  heart  once  more.  “ An’  nobody  ’ll  be  much  the  wiser 
of  what  has  passed  b^etween  us  for  fear  it  might  do  you 
harm,  only  Mr.  M'Cracken  himself.  I’ll  tell  him  anyhow — • 
that  is,  if  ever  I see  him  again.” 

“ I trust  you  may  see  him,  and  in  safety,”  replied  the 
Colonel  significantly. 

Straight  as  a bird  flies  Captain  Jack  sped  to  Slemish  with 
his  passport,  only  to  find  the  young  leader  gone. 

“ He’s  away  to  his  friends  in  Belfast,”  the  others  told  him. 

“ He  got  word  the  day  that  his  sister  is  plannin’  to  get  him 
off  to  France  or  somewhere,  an’  when  he  heard  that,  wihl 
horses  wouldn’t  hould  him.” 

“Just  my  luck,”  cried  Captain  Jack  ruefully.  “I  was 
late  for  the  fight  at  Antrim,  an’  here  I’m  late  again  to  save 
the  General.  I’d  better  take  Colonel  Studdert’s  advice  an 
go.” 

The  old  mother  must  be  left  behind  until  he  could  send 
for  her  to  a home  in  the  United  States.  She  was  brave 
enough  to  consent  to  the  waiting,  though  her  heart  was  torn 
at  the  prospect  of  parting.  But  she  lived  to  cross*the  seis 
and  nurse  her  grandchildren  in  the  free  country  of  the 
starry-striped  banner,  and  many  weird  tales  their  young 
ears  heard  of  “ The  Ulster  Rising  in  ’98  ” from  her  aged 
lips. 
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Captain  Jack,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  reached  Derry 
safely,  and  embarked  there  on  an  America-bound  vessel. 
His  love  of  sport  did  not  desert  him  even  on  this  occasion, 
for,  seeing  a pompous  recruiting-sergeant  parading  the 
quay,  he  approached  and  offered  himself  as  a recruit.  The 
sergeant,  delighted  with  the  fine  soldierly  appearance  of  the 
young  man,  took  him  off  at  once  to  the  barracks,  where, 
after  submitting  to  all  the  formalities  and  undergoing  a stiff 
cross-examination  as  to  his  antecedents  and  previous  occu- 
pation, Jack  was  presented  with  a bounty  of  twenty  pounds. 
He  showed  the  money  to  his  friends  when  the  ship  leaped 
through  the  blue  waves  and  the  coast  of  Ireland  glimmered 
a faint  line  in  the  distance,  that  same  evening  on  deck. 

“ All’s  fair  in  love  an’  war,  boys,  an’  this  is  the  first  money 
I’ve  had  from  the  British  Government,  an’  it’s  likely  to  be 
the  last.” 

He  soon  found  his  way  to  the  little  nut-brown  girl  of  the 
Braid  Valley,  where  she  waited  for  «him  in  Philadelphia. 
'I  here  was  a wedding  not  long  afterwards — a real  -Uniteil 
Man’s  wedding — at  which  all  the  rebel  toasts  and  songs 
were  sung  and  chorused  until,  as  John  Murray  declared, 
“Not  a voice  was  left  among  them  with  the  shouting.”  But 
Captain  Jack  had  the  last  word. 

“ Here,  boys,”  he  said,  standing  up,  glass  in  hand,  “ join 
in ; maybe,  God  knows,  it’s  the  last  time  we’ll  sing  it  to- 
gether. So,  chorus  now — your  level  best  ” — 

THE  BOYS  OF  THE  BRAID. 

I.ast  summer,  when  tyranny  humbled  our  standard. 

And  made  us  as  poor  men  as  ever  were  made. 

From  mountain  to  mountain  we  carelessly  wandered. 

And  slept  every  night  in  the  cold,  chilly  shade. 

When  fortune  directed  our  footsteps  to  Slemish, 

Whose  height  made  the  downlookers  dizzy  and  squeamish. 
And  there  we  remained  till  our  troubles  were  finished. 

And  made  our  abode  with  the  Boys  of  the  Braid. 

For  they,  like  ourselves,  were  fighting  for  Freedom — 
They  followed  wherever  their  brave  leaders  led ; 

'1  hey  left  home  and  wife  when  old  Iieland  did  need  them, 
And  in  forefront  of  battle  the  poor  Croppies  bled. 

The  like  of  the  Braid  is  not  in  the  country. 

Nor  spies  nor  informers  can  ever  find  trade ; 

For  in  your  distress  they  would  never  affront  you. 

Nor  hint  e’en  so  much  you  w'ere  asking  for  bread. 

Then  here’s  to  yon  hill  of  all  hills,  lofty  Slemish — 

I’ll  end  wfith  a prayer,  though  ’tis  long  since  I prayed. 
That  if  e’er  Crania’s  sons  be  prepared  for  a scrimmage. 

We  will  prove  that  to  fight  is  our  favourite  trade. 

We’ll  burst  from  our  lair  in  her  flinty  foundation. 

And  diive  every  red-coated  rogue  from  this  Nation; 
Yes,  like  a strong  wave,  in  oi^  stern  indignation. 

We’ll  sweep  their  curied  bones  from  the  soil  of  the  Braid. 

Andy  Swan,  the  infi^rmer,  met  with  the  fate  he  deserved 
not  long  afterw'ards.  His  dead  body  w'as  found  one  morn- 
ing tied  to  a sallagh  tree  in  a loaning  at  I-iminary,  where 
had  be<-!i  whipped  l<  deaii-  -'V  ihose  who  had  set  them- 
* . .ves  to  a \ cage  hi-  treiu  her;,'.  'J  lie  perpetrator.-  wToi 
never  traced,  nor  were  there  any  efforts  made  to  find  them. 
If  their  identity  was  known  to  outsiders  no  voice  was  raised 
to  declaft'  their  names.  The  lacerated  body  of  the  traitor 
was  laid  in  the  dead  of  night  to  rest  in  his  ignoble  grave, 
without  tear  or  prayer,  save  one — 

“ So  perish  all  our  Country’s  enemies.” 

J.  P.  Donlevy. 


/ / 

An  Croppy,  cead  bliadhain  o shoin. 


I. 

Musgldchamaoid  cogadh  na  Saoirseacht'  arts, 

'Oir  sgriostar  an  tir  go  ro-dhona, 

Thabhair  pdg  uait  do  d'  mhnaoi  a's  do  d’  pháisde  anois, 
Agus  fáisg  ann  do  láimh-se  do  ghunna. 

Tá  an  cogadh  so  naomh,  agus  lean  do  go  bráth, 

Na  tréig  sinn,  a Thighearna  na  m-buadh  ! 

Is  ro-fhada  támaoid  ag  trácht  ar  an  n-Grádh 
Agus  casfamaoid  feasta  ar  an  bh-Fuath  ! 

II. 

Tá  cnámha  na  n-daoine  dá  m-banughadh  gan  uaigh 
Ann  a g-cárnánaibh,  thimchioll  na  tire, 

Agus  iad  tá  beó,  tá  a g cás-san  chomh  cruaidh 
Go  m-b'fhearr  dóibh  bheith  marbh  dá-ríribh. 

Ni  iompóchaidh  an  chaint  uainn  aon  sgrios  ná  aon  chrádh, 
(Ni  l trdcaire  ionnta  ná  truagh) 

Is  ró-íhada  támaoid  ag  tracht  ar  an  n-Grádh 
Agus  casfamaoid  feast’  ar  an  bh-Fuath. 

III. 

O ! casfamaoid  feast’  ar  an  iarann  geur, 

Fág  bladar  a’s  cainteoiridh  ramhra, 

Nf  bhristear  le  bladar  aon  t-slabhra  faoi’n  spéir, 

’Sé  an  trom-bhuille  bhriseas  an  slabhra. 

Tá  naoimh  agus  fáidhe  le  fada  'ga  rádh 
Fág  liondubh  a’s  ceasacht  a’s  cumha, 

Oir  is  ró-fhada  tamaoid  ag  tracht  ar  an  n-Grádh 
A’s  go  g-casamaois  feast’  ar  an  bh-Fuath. 

IV. 

A chairde  ni  bh-fad  uainn  an  uair  anois, 

Agus  bigidh  go  meisneamhail  láidir, 

Ná  meas  go  bh-fulóngamaoid  feasta  faoi  sgrios, 

Acht  déanfamaoid  sgrios  ar  an  námhaid. 

Ni  bh-fad  uainn  an  uair,  ni  fh-fad  uainn'.an  la, 

Ná  tréig  sinn,  a Thighearna  na  m-buadh, 

’Oir  is  ró  fhada  támaoid  ag  taobh  leis  an  n-Grádh, 

Agus  caithfimid  triall  ar  an  bh-Fuath! 

An  Craoibhin  Aoibhinn. 

[TRANSLATION.] 

THE  CROPPY,  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

We  shall  revive  the  fight  for  freedom  again. 

For  the  country  is  fearfully  ravaged. 

Give  a kiss  to  your  wife  and  a kiss  to  your  child, 

And  firmly  grasp  your  gun  in  your  hand. 

This  fight  is  holy,  and  never  give  it  up, 

Don’t  desert  us,  O God  of  Victory  I 
Too  long,  indeed,  we’ve  been  talking  of  Love, 

And  henceforth  we’ll  return  to  Hatred. 

The  bones  of  the  people  lie  whitening  without  a grave, 

In  great  heaps  throughout  the  country  ; 

And  they  who  are  alive,  their  condition  is  so  miserable 
That  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  really  dead. 

Talk  won’t  turn  ruin  or  sorrow  from  us 
(There’s  neither  mercy  nor  pity  in  them). 

Too  long,  indeed,  we’ve  been  talking  of  Love, 

And  henceforth  we’ll  return  to  Hatred. 

O ! henceforth  we’ll  return  to  the  poiirted  iron, 

Leave  babbling  and  speeching  behind  us ; 

For  babbling  ne’er  sunders  the  links  of  a chain, 

’Tis  the  strong  blow  alone  that  destroys  them. 

The  sauu.s  and  the  seers  have  for  ages  advised  ; 

Stop  grieving  and  grumbling  and  mourning, 

Too  long,  indeed,  we’ve  been  talking  oi  Love, 

And  hencefonh  we’ri  return  to  H^itrcd. 

O,  friends,  the  bright  hour  is  not  far  from  us  now ; 

And  be  ye  both  strong  and  courageous; 

No  longer  like  slaves  we’ll  be  scourged  through  the  land, 
But  up  I we’ll  make  war  on  our  foemen. 

The  hour  is  approaching,  the  day-darvn  is  near. 

Forsake  us  not.  Lord,  we  implore  Thee, 

For  long,  yes  too  long,  we’ve  been  talking  of  Love, 

And  we  now  myst  exchange  it  for  Hatred. 


THE  SHAN  VAN  VOCHT. 


Notes  and  N ews. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 


UK  two  ’qS  orgnnisations  in  Dublin  line  bectflnc  amalga- 
mated  into  one  body.  '1  Ids  news  will  be  greeted  with  heart- 
felt pleasure  by  everyone  who  desires  to  see  the  Centenary 
eelebrations  carried  out  with  unanimity  and  success.  11k- 
b.isis  on  which  the  Central  l-'.\ecutive  (City  Hall,  Dublin)  was  work- 
ing was  a right  one,  and  has  not  been  abandoned.  The  ]>ersonncl 
of  the  executive  has  been  altered  to  exclude  all  ex-oflicio  members 
and  to  incluile  a proportion  of  the  Council  of  the  United  Irishmen’s 
Association.  It  is  not  yet  clear  to  us  how  the  amalgamation  will 
affect  the  position  of  those  who  in  London  refused  to  co-operate  with 
the  Executive  of  Creat  Hritain,  and  held  a demonstration  organised 
at  a meeting  of  the  National  League.  We  hojie,  too,  that  the  Cen- 
tral Executive  will  be  prepared  to  prevent  the  preaching  of  false 
doctrine,  to  the  effect  that  the  insurrection  of  ’qS  was  not  got  up  by 
the  United  Irishmen  at  all,  but  was  the  work  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment, being  nothing  more  than  a trap  into  which  the  outraged 
])eople  were  dftx-en,  that  they  might  be  fettered  by  the  .Act  of  Union. 


CENTEN.ARY  ILANQUET  IN  LONDON. 

The  ’q8  Executive  of  Great  Ilritain  organised  a banquet  at  Ilol- 
born  Restaurant  last  month  in  celebration  of  the  Centenary. 

R.  Harry  O’Brien,  editor  of  the  English  edition  of  Tone’s  Life, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  spoke  with  his  accustomed  brilliancy.  He 
is  to  lecture  on  Tone  on  Saturdav,  April  29th,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Irish  Literary  Society,  London,  of  which  body  he  is  chairman. 

The  other  sjreakers  at  the  banquet  included  W.  B.  A’eats  and  Mr. 
J.  F.  Taylor,  Ur.  Hogan  and  Dr.  Mark  Ryan.  The  In^er  spoke  in 
Irish  in  proposing  the  toast 

“ SLAINTE  NA  H-EIREANN.” 

A Machdaráin  uasail  agus  a mhuintir  mo  thi're,  atá  rimhiadh 
mhór  orm  bheith  annso  anocht  ag  cruinniughadh  breagh,  mdr, 
taisbeantach  mar  é so  ag  glórughadh  na  bliadhna  •'  ocht  g-céad 
deug  acht  do,”  agus  buanughadh  spioraid  na  laoch  treunmhar  do 
fuair  bás  ar  son  na  h-Eireann  céad  bliadhain  ó shoin. 
Taisbeánann  an  cruinniughadh  mór  so  go  dearbhtha  go  bh-fuil 
spiorad  na  h-Eireann  anois  chomh  slán,  chomh  láidir,  chomh  bed 
agus  bhi  sé  ariamh 

Rinne  na  Saesanaigh  a n-dithchioll  d’n  g-céad  lá  do  chuireadar 
cos  in  Lr  d-tir  ar  spiorad  na  h-Eireann  a bhriseadh  agus  a mhar- 
bhadh,  acht  buidheachas  le  Dia.  nior  éirigh  sin  led  fds  agus  ni 
éireóchaidh  go  bráth.  Atá  an  oiread  de  dhroch-mheas  agus  de 
ghráin  againn  ar  na  Saesanaighibh  anois  agus  do  bhi  ag  ár 
n-aithreachaibh  ortha  'san  am  achuaidh  thart,  nuair  do  chrochadar 
agus  do  chreachadar  ár  n-daoine  agus  do  dhdghadar  agus  do 
do  mhilleadar  ár-d-tír. 

Nior  admhuighmid  riaghaltas  Saesanaigh  i n-Eirinn  ariamh 
agus  ni  admhdchaidh  go  deó  Támuid  indiií  chomh  dána  agus 
chomh  dúlmhar  ar  ár  d-tír  a sbaoradb  a’s  bhidheamar  ariamh, 
agus  ni  dhéanfaimid  stad  ná  sgith  a choidhche  no  go  m-béidh 
riaghail  Eireannach  i n-Eirinn.  Támuid  annso  anocht  leis  an 
spiorad  sin  do  chongbhail  bed  agus  do  chur  ar  aghaidh  mar  is  edir. 

'Siad  na  Saesanaigh  bun  agus  priomh-ádhbhar  ár  mi-ádh  agus 
ár  n-arnó,  agus  chomh  fhad  a’s  bheidheas  dlighe  Saesanaigh  i 
n-Eirinn  beidh  ár  d-tir  aluinn  faoi  leathtrom  agus  faoi  chaoi.  Mar 
sin  de,  budh  chdir  dúinn  seasamh  le  chéile  ar  aon  inntinn  go 
dilis  agus  go  rúnnhar  agus  ár  n-dithchioll  a dheanamh  no  go 
m-béidh  na  Saesanaigh  agus  uile  a bhaineas  led  ruaghtha  glan 
direach  amach  as  tir  na  h-Eireann 


THE  F.AMINE  AND  THE  FEVER. 

n - Cc  ' IL.  --.-I  . .i.  ;fK  T.  ing  licre 

111  ‘ ■ ' ..!  "'  ter  er-’dlil,  die  -v  pf  uuniae  ; -uU'  ii  :h...e 

V.  c-  • esses  which  the  colonising  jioiicy  .'  Eb  • belli 

•i  A.  ;.v-e  :he  r.-.i-est-bl.-Dodcd,  n-fiud' st  of  ’.he  Cl  uis  oi 

h;  Gael.  1 he  tide  of  emigration  has  again  set  stronjjly  outward 
from  our  .Atlantic  port,.  Secure  and  self-satisfied  in  tneir  posses- 
sion of  the  fertile  lands  from  which  the  Gaels  were  driven,  the  Ulster 
colonist  denies  the  existence  of  famine,  and  asserts  that  whatever 
misery  there  may  be  is  the  result  of  the  laziness  and  want  of  thrift  of 
the  Irish  character.  Looking  back  fifty  years  in  our  country’s  his- 
tory we  see  that  the  gloom  of  famine  then  hung  over  the  land.  Mil- 
lions of  our  race  perished,  or  xvere  expatriated.  The  story  is  best 


told  in  the  pages  of  John  Mitchel’s  Last  Conoucst,  written  in  xvords 
bitter  as  tcirs  and  hot  as  his  own  heart’s  blood. 

How  is  this  situation  to  be  faced?  What  steps  can  we  take  to 
save  the  peri.shiiig  people?  , 11 

To  clamour  incessantly  against  the  Government  and  throw 
sponsibilitv  on  it,  is  sc.ircely  in  keeping  with  our  professions  of  N.i- 
tional  principles.  In  .appealing  to  the  Mayors  of  Liiglisli  cities 
those  lesiionsible  have  put  our  country  in  the  position  ol  a beggar 
.IS  well  as  a slave.  We  deepen  the  sense  of  dependency  on  Engl.iml 
which  the  “congested  districts”  of  the  West  have  been  made  to 

leel  for  some  time  back.  . , 11 

Our  appeal  should  be  rather  to  every  Irish  Nationalist  ilie  worl,l 
over  to  give  bis  share,  be  it  little  or  much,  for  the  present  necessity  ; 
moreover,  we  should  insist  that  action  must  be  taken  to  jircvcnt  the 
leciirience  of  such  calamity.  Tlioiisaiids  of  pounds  are  flowing  daily 
out  of  Ireland  which  coiihl  be  kept  at  home,  if  we  woiiUt  but  take 
time  to  consider  whether  in  each  purchase  we  could  benefit  an  Iridi 
rather  than  a foreign  producer.  We  would,  above  all,  urge  oui 
rciulers  who  liave  money  and  leisure  lo  act  on  Miss  Maude  Gonne  s 
advice,  and  *^0  to  the  West,  if  only  for  a few  days,  to  realise  the  ter- 
rible condition  and  sufferinf's  of  the  people.  Ihey  will  be  in  a po.si- 
tion  to  do  more  good  when  they  understand  the  character  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and  the  iiossibility  there  is  of 
developing  industries  in  their  midst ; and  if  you  hesitate  to  take  such 
risks,  say  not  another  word  about  English  tyranny  as  the  cause  of 
Irish  poverty.  Ireland’s  destinies  are  yours  to  decide,  and  if  you 
fail  in  your  filial  duty,  the  fault  in  God’s  sight  is  your  own. 


THE  OIREACHTE.AS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Oireachteas  which  comes  off  in  Dublin 
on  May  23rd  will  excel  even  the  brilliant  function  of  last  year.  The 
Gaelic  language  movement  has  increased  in  strength  since  then,  and 
marked  progress  has  been  made  in  every  direction.  Something  in 
the  nature  of  a Congress  will  surely  be  arranged,  at  which  the  out- 
look of  the  movement  can  be  discussed.  Want  of  organisation  last 
year  prevented  the  occasion  being  utilised  in  this  w^ay.  We  look 
foiward  to  the  time  when  the  Oireachteas  will  be  the  most  important 
Gaelic  gathering  in  the  world,  and  when  music,  games,  dancing  and 
oratory  will  have  their  place  in  its  proceedings.  It  has  a far  larger 
clientele  to  appeal  to  than  even  the  Feis,  with  the  support  of  the 
trans-atlantic  societies,  like  the  New  York  Gaelic  Society  and  the 
Thilo-Celtic,  the  different  bodies  in  the  other  great  American  cities 
and ’the  flourishing  leagues  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool. 
We  think,  indeed,  that  the  next  Oireachteas  should  be  held  in  Cork 
or  Galway,  where  an  Irish-understanding  audience  could  profit  by 
the  proceedings. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  31st  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Peter 
O’Neill  Crowley,  at  the  hands  of  the  British  soldiers  in  Killclooney 
Wood,  a monster  meeting  was  held  at  Ballymacoda,  Co.  Cork,  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  burial,  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  March. 

The  celebration  was  organised  by  the  Wolfe  Tone  Literary  So- 
ciety of  Cork,  which  sent  a large  contingent.  These  travelled  by 
ro.ad,  and  created  quite  a sensation  along  the  route  by  their  martial 
appearance,  carrying  the  Irish  Republican  Flag  .and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

After  reciting  the  prayers  for  the  dead  over  the  grave,  the  jieople 
proceeded  to  the  centre  of  the  village,  where  the  public  meeting  was 
held.  Mr.  T.  Gleeson,  Lisquinlan,  presided.  The  chairman,  in  a 
stirring  speech,  dwelt  on  the  principles  in  defence  of  which  O’Neill 
Cowley  sacrificed  his  life,  and  concluded  with  an  address  in  our  na- 
tive tongue.  Mr.  C.  O’Lyhane,  chairman  of  the  Wolfe  Tone  Lite- 
rary Society,  then  proposed  the  following  resolutions: — “ t.  That 
we,  the  Nationalists  of  Ballymacoda  and  the  surrounding  districts, 
in  honouring  the  memory  of  Peter  O’Neill  Crowley,  declare  our 
steadfast  allegiance  to  the  sacred  principles  of  liberty  for  which  he 
laid  down  his  life,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  perpetuate  them  by  every 
means  in  our  power.”  “ 2.  That  we  call  on  the  C^.overnment  to 
release  the  Irish  political  prisoner-  now  suffering  i living  death  m 
British  dungeons.”  Mr.  O’LHiane,  in  proposing  the  resolutions, 

- die  inunenso  rivtv  d d N don.d  n.-ntiment  th  o v-  - 11  ■ 
tsKiog  pbi'  ilir  cgbom  di-  ' d-  hope  : tb-- 

m.bb;  s..:  rii  ■ n . by  .i  his  cor:u  ■ b .0' . : oov-. 

from  he  » ■-moii-‘s  ol  ihe  Irish  iieopie.  Mi.  J.  O'Cinoll  se- 
conded the  resolunon-.,  winch  were  supported  by  Mr.  J.  Ronaync, 
Midleton,  who  in  the  course  of  an  able  speech  impressed  on  the  meet- 
ing the  neces'dy  of  forming  a local  branch  of  the  Amnesty  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  G-'orge  Shorten,  of  the  Wolfe  Tone  Literary  Society,  ad- 
diessed  the  meeting  in  a most  eloquent  Irish  speech,  which  was 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  entire  audience.  Ballymacoda 
is  one  of  the  most  Irish-speaking  districts  in  Ireland,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  the  meeting  did  well  in  giving  the  National  language  a pro- 
minent place  on  the  programme. 
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TABLEAUX  YIVANTS. 

Scenes  from  Gaelic  Legends. 

SONGS  & DANCES  IN  IRISH  COSTUME. 


Under  the  auspices  of  Belfast  Gaelic  League. 


Admission,  ~ 2!^  and  f/- 


The  Irish  Republic 

ary  Committee  in  America  and  progress  of  the 
Wolfe  Tone  Monument  Fund.  4s.  Half-yearly, 
from  the  Office,  Potter  Building,  Park  Row, 
New  York. 


FA  I NNE-  AN -LAE. 

A Weekly  Bi-Lingual  Newspaper, 

For  the  Advancement  of  the  Irish  Language. 

9,  UPPER  ORMOND  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

BERNARD  DOYLE,  Gaelic  Printer  and  Publisher. 

MRS.  BOI^ARD,  Tobacconist 

WEXFORD  STREET,  DUBLIN, 

(Widow  of  the  Late  James  Boland), 

Solicits  a trial  of  her  Stock  of  PIPES, 
TOBACCOS,  and  Cigars. 

The  Shan  Van  Vocht  kept  on  day  of  issue. 


We  would  ask  authors  and  publishers  to  favour  us  with 
copies  of  new  works  on  Irish  history,  literature,  lan- 
guage and  national  biography  for  review  in  this  paper, 
which  circulates  widely  among  the  Gaelic  and  literary 
societies. 


THE  GAELIC  LEAGUE  '98  HANDKERCHIEF. 

Harp,  Celtic  Border,  and  Motto  in  Gaelic.  6Jd.  post 
free  from  this  Office.  Issued  by  the  Belfast  Gaelic 
League. 
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BLACKTHORN  BLOSSOMS. 

IRIsH  VhRSES,  by  Thomas  E.  Mayne. 

In  Paper  Cover,  1/6 , Cloth,  Olive,  Gilt  Design,  3/6  for  2/6  nett. 

There  is  a freshness  and  simplicity  about  these  Verses  which 
will  attract  many  •peo'pXe  — Westminster  Review. 

A charming  and  hopeful  little  volume  of  verses.  . . . The 

scenery  is  vividly  painted. — To-aay. 

To  be  had  from  Dublin  or  Belfast  Booksellers,  or  “ The  Shan 
Van  Yocht”  OfSce. 
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(a  ’98  Song).  Haughton  & Co.,  Marlborough  St., 
London.  2/1  post  free  from  this  Office. 
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TKe  5tor^  of  Wolfe  Torve's  Life. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE  Nett. 

SEYENPENCE  Post  free  from  Office  of  this  Paper. 


IRLANDB  LIBRE. 

Organ  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  France. 

6,  RUE  DE  MARTYRES,  PARIS 

Editor— MISS  MAUDE  GONNE. 


NEW  IRISH  INDUSTRY— Real  Souvenirs  of  our  Native  Land. 

Crosses,  Hearts,  Brooches,  &c  , made  from  Irish  Stone  got  from  the  following  localities  : — Connemara,  Co.  Galway  ; Achil  Island,  Co.  Mayo  ; 
River  Lee  and  Blarney  Castle  Cave,  Co.  Cork;  Drogeda,  Co.  Louth;  Kilkenny,  Rock  of  Cashel,  and  Lough  Derg,  Co.  Tipperary;  YinegarHill, 
Co.  V/exford;  Cave  Hill,  Belfast;  Newcastle,  Co.  Down;  Burtonport,  The  Rosses,  Barnesmore  Mountains,  and  Fairy  Bridges,  Bundoran, 
Co.  Donegal ; Rosses  Point,  Sligo  ; Portrush,  Giants  Causeway,  and  Ballycastle,  Co.  Antrim  ; Slieve  Donard,  Rostrevor,  and  Newry,  Co.  Down,  &c. 

CROSSES,  in  Four  Sizes,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6,  4/6,  mounted  in  Silver ; in  Gold,  4/6,  6/6, 10/6.  HEART  CHARMS,  1/6 ; in  Gold,  3/6. 

BROOCHES,  in  Silver,  from  2/-  up  to  10/-.  Any  Article  sent  on  approval  on  receipt  of  price  Goods  posted  free  to  U.S.  and  Colonies. 
Wholesale  Quotations  to  the  Trade.  Fancy  Warehouses  will  find  these  a rapid  sale  in  Summer  Season.  Any  Stone  from  any  locality  made  up. 
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Irish  Jewellery  Works, 


Garfield  Street,  BELFAST. 


Write  for  PRICE  LISTS  of  ’93  Goods, 


SOLE  MAKERS  OF  THE  IRISH  REGISTERED  ’98  JEWELLERY, 
as  recommended  by  leading;  Irish  Members  of  Parliament, 
Central  Executive,  the  Irish  Press,  and  Trades  Councils. 


Special  Yalua  in  WEDDING  RINGS,  9c.,  10/6  to  15/-  a Pair. 

18c.,  25/-  to  43/-  a Pair  by  post  on  approval. 


COPYRIGHT. 


the: 


jShan  Van  Vncht 


(An  t.Sean  Bhean  Bhocht). 


“ Ireland  shall  be  free  from  the  centre  to  the  sea, 
And  hurrah  for  Liberty,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.” 


VoL.  III.— No  6. 

Belfast,  6th  June,  1898. 

Pkice  Twopence. 

CUCHULAIN. 


jfrom  tbe  Celtic  past. 


X.— THE  SHEARING  OF  THE  FAIRY  FLEECES. 


^~*HE  King  had  listened  day  after  day  to  the  rambling 
^ y tales  that  were  brought  him  by  the  mountain  people 
^ ^ and  the  people  of  the  valley,  and  while  he  watched 
the  fear  that  lurked  behind  their  wide-open  eyes  his  own  nar- 
rowed in  thought  as  to  how  this  panic  that  had  seized  upon 
his  subjects  could  be  assuaged.  That  there  was  in  truth 
some  serious  cause  for  their  misery  of  mind  he  could  not 
doubt.  He  had  hearkened  with  them  to  the  bleating  of  the 
phantom  sheep  echoing  clear  from  the  high-jjeaked  summits 
far  above ; and  gazing  from  the  doonvay  of  his  royal  dtcn  he 
had  seen  the  snow-white  flocks  moving  hither  and  thithei 
over  the  heather  where  the  mountain  folk  had  their  ’ omes 
in  the  mist  meathed  caves.  His  Druids  had  sought  know- 


ledge from  the  stars  in  their  night  vigils,  and  returned  with 
awed  faces  to  tell  the  futility  of  their  research. 

“ It  is  not  for  us  to  probe,  Q King,  the  designs  of  the 
Immortals.  The  hand  of  Mannanan-Mac-Lir  isi  visible  in 
the  heavens,  and  these  are  his  fairy  flocks  that  appear  before 
the  eyes  of  men  but  rarely  in  the  passing  of  the  ages. 
Whether  it  be  for  good  or  evil  that  he  hath  shown  them  to 
us  now  we  know  not,  save  that  it  were  unwise  to  meddle  with 
the  manifestations  of  the  Gods.” 

“ Alas ! my  people  are  withering  away  before  mine  eyes,” 
said  the  King,  “ and  the  sick  are  groaning  on  their  couches 
while  the  white  fear  clutches  at  their  heart-strings.  Can 
nought  be  done  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  Sea-god,  or  can 
ye  discover  therefore  his  wrath  is  turned  against  us  ?’’ 

“ We  shall  go  back  to  our  vigils,  O Monarch,  and  in  the 
dawning  bring  thee  whatever  tidings  may  be  vouchsafed  to 
us,”  they  answered  humbly,  wending  forth  from  the  royal 
presence;  weary  because  of  their  long  night  watches,  yet 
eager  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  dread  apparition  that  had 
caused  such  woe  tO'  the  people  of  Sorcha. 

Then  the  King  bent  his  thoughtful  gaze  on  the  kneeling 
throng,  looking  longest  at  the  shaggy  mountaineers  clad  in 
their  barbaric  garments  of  fur  and  hard-tanned  leather. 
Their  hair  and  beards  grew  in  wild  profusion,  and  on  their 
hunting-spear  handles  were  traces  of  newly  dried  blood. 
They  began  to  talk  hurriedly,  and  in  uncouth  speech,  lifting 
up  hands  of  supplication. 

“ What  is  it  that  ye  have  seen,  and  what  do  ye  dread  ?” 
spake  the  King  to  them  in  soothing  wise,  and  like  the  roar 
of  a tumbling  torrent  came  the  clamour  of  their  words. 

“ We  have  heard  round  our  homes  at  twilight  in  the  high 
secret  places  of  the  hills,  O King,  the  bleating  from  a great 
sheep-fold,  and  when  we  followed  whither  it  led,  we  became 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  mist  so  that  many  of  our  number, 
slipping  from  the  narrow  pathways,  were  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks  below.  The  bleating  and  trampling  of  feet 
still  came  to  us  out  of  the  mist  as  if  a multitude  were  behind, 
and  when  we  stretched  our  arms  into  it,  it  broke  apart  and 
floated  upward  like  huge  flakes  of  snow.  Now  the  sound 
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is  heard  all  over  the  mountains,  so  that  our  people  are  frozen 
in  the  horror  of  a great  fear,  and  dare  not  venture  forth  to 
kill  the  wild  animals  that  give  them  food.  Our  flocks  have 
fled  down  into  the  valley,  even  as  we  have  done,  in  terror. 
The  hunger  is  on  us,  and  the  sickness  hath  caught  our 
women  and  little  ones.  And  the  demnaeoir  (the  demons 
of  the  air)  are  shrieking  round  us  in  the  winds,  and  the 
geinte  glindi  (the  wild  people  of  the  glens),  are  treading  in 
our  footsteps  everywhere,  until  we  know  not  where  to  go, 
and  for  very  horror  pray  the  Gods  to  give  us  death.” 

“ And  we,”  said  the  dwellers  of  the  valley  “ also  live  in  the 
shadow'  of  this  great  fear,  O King,  for  our  eyes  are  ever 
turned  upward  towards  the  mountains,  while  our  fields  are 
left  untilled  and  our  work  undone  because  of  this  cruel  fas- 
cination that  is  on  us.  The  hean-sidhds  wail  is  heard  from 
end  to  end  of  the  valley,^hasing  sleep  from  us  in  the  night 
hours,  and  the  dogs  shrink  shuddering  with  bristling  hair, 
when  our  women  would  drive  them  from  the  hearth-stones 
into  the  open  day.” 

The  King  moaned  wearily,  rocking  from  side  to  side  on 
his  gilded  throne.  His  heart  was  warm  for  even  the  least 
of  his  subjects,  and  his  wise  ruling  had  kept  peace  in  the 
land  for  many  years.  This  disaster  was  none  of  his  bringing, 
nor  did  one  of  those  fear-drawm  faces  look  at  him  with  eyes 
of  blame. 

“ When  the  next  dawn  breaks,”  he  said  to  them  in  tender 
tones,  “ I shall  climb  to  the  summit  of  those  high  hills  with 
ye,  my  children,  and  if  the  Gods  be  kind  mayhap  Man- 
nanan-Mac-Lir  will  grant  speech  to  me.  Moreover,  my 

Druids  shall  offer  gifts  in  propitiation— gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones — aye  holocausts  of  cattle  from  my  pastures 
that  this  curse  may  be  taken  off  me  and  mine.” 

And  kissing  the  hem  of  his  royal  robe  they  left  the  hall 
of  audience,  hushed  into  silence  by  the  sorrow  in  the  voice 
of  the  King. 

The  territory  of  Sorcha  lay  within  a long  high  chain  of 
mountains  which  guarded  it  on  east  and  north  and  west,  but 
sloped  to  the  south,  where  the  sea  broke  on  a white  sandy 
beach  in  the  shelter  of  great  protecting  cliffs.  There  the 
King’s  royal  house  stood  like  a sentinel,  and  from  his  watch- 
tower  the  vast  horizon  was  visible  so  that  no  encroachment 
of  hostile  ships  could  come  unseen  within  reach  of  the  land ; 
nor  could  one  single  stranger  cross  the  outer  boundary  un- 
known to  the  captains  of  the  army,  so  closely  and  minutely 
was  the  territory  kept  secure  from  foreign  invasion.  It  was 
through  his  exceeding  care  for  his  people^and  their  lands, 
that  King  Feredach  had  gained  his  title  of  the  Generous, 
and  wide-spread  renown  had  haloed  his  name  as  with  a glory. 

Now  his  soul  had  grown  sick  within  him  at  the  trouble 
overshadowing  his  kingdom.  He  still  sat,  after  the  last 
suppliant  had  left  the  hall,  brooding  over  the  inexplicable 
panic  that  bade  fair  to  turn  his  beautiful  fertile  country  into 
waste  of  loneliness  and  want.  As  he  leaned  forward,  his 
grey  bear'd  sweeping  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  glaring  glassily 
downwards,  a stranger,  entering  the  wide  doorway,  came  up 
the  rush-strewn  floor  and  bent  in  salutation  before  him. 

“ Hail!  O King  Feredach,”  he  said,  “ I would  have  speech 
with  thee.” 


The  King  lifted  his  eyes  and  saw  a man  clad  in  wonderful 
garments  of  colour  like  the  changing  skin  of  the  sea-snake, 
and  round  his  waist  a golden  snake  was  coiled  for  girdle, 
while  over  all  a mantle  of  green,  with  the  shifting  shining 
hues  of  the  sea  in  moonlight,  was  thrown,  which  trailed  be- 
hind him  on  the  floor.  His  hair  was  a bright  ruddy  golden, 
and  on  it  lay  a crown  of  wondrous  sea-weeds  still  sparkling 
with  the  salt-moisture  of  the  deep.  His  face  was  young  and 
fair,  and  open,  with  clear  quick-flashing  eyes  ; and  his  height 
was  beyond  that  of  any  man  in  Sorcha.  In  his  hand  he  held  j 
a pair  of  immense  glittering  sharp  shears. 

“ Who  art  thou  ?”  said  Feredach,  “ and  how  comest  thou  I 
to  pass  my  guards  below,  for  no  man  enters  my  presence  1 
unannounced  ?”  ' ; 

“Not  one  of  fhy  guards  saw  me,  O King,  for  they  are 
hiding  their  faces  from  the  sun,  and  their  ears  were  deaf  to 
my  footfalls.  I have  travelled  far  to  take  from  thy  people 
the  panic  that  hath  fallen  on  them.” 

“Thy  name?”  ^ 

“My  name  is  but  the  name  of  a wanderer,  O King,  a 
rover  of  the  sea ; a vendor  of  man^ellous  silks  and  curios 
from  many  lands.  Wherever  such  are  to  be  found  I follow 
in  pursuit ; and  having  heard  how  thy  kingdom  is  distressed 
with  signs  and  tokens  of  the  enmity  of  the  Gods,  I,  who  ; 
know  no  fear,  have  come  to  find  the  fairy  flock  and  shear  '] 
their  fleeces  so  that  thy  misery  may  be  ended.”  i 

“ ’Twill  be  death  to  thee,”  said  the  King,  “ since  no  man  i" 
can  discover  them.”  |;; 

“Yet  shall  I find  their  hiding-places,”  spake  the  sea-  | 
stranger,  “ and  do  thou  bide  here  on  thy  throne  until  I re- 
turn.” 

At  the  command  in  his  voice  the  King  sat  moveless,  nor  i j 
did  the  guards  ranged  down  the  audience-hall  seem  to  see  l|j 
or  hear.  | 

And  while  the  King  waited,  sitting  erect  as  a statue  of 
stone,  mom  gave  place  to  noon,  and  noon  glided  gently  to- 
wards the  arms,  of  sunset.  Then  when  the  vast  portals  of 
the  West  were  opened  for  the  passing  of  the  Day  God,  the 
stranger  re-entered  the  palace-hall  in  the  radiance  of  the 
fading  splendour.  In  his  arms  he  held,  piled  high,  white 
masses  of  finest  silky  wool,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  be- 
fore in  Sorcha,  so  soft  it  was,  so  great  in  length,  so  snowy 
in  colour. 

He  held  the  fleeces  out  before  the  King.  “ The  blight 
hath  gone  from  thy  people,  O Feredach,  nor  shall  the 
bleating  of  the  flocks  molest  them  more.  Thy  valleys  shall 
grow  green  again,  and  the  wild  boar  return  to  thy  moun- 
tains. For  me  , I go  to  the  Land  of  Eirinn — to  the  looms 
of  the  Dé-Danaans  in  the  heart  of  a lonely  hill,  that  an  in- 
visible cloak  may  be  woven  out  of  these  fleeces  for  my 
foster-son,  the  young  Champion  of  Uladh,  Cuchullin.  It 
shall  protect  him  in  battle  from  wounds,  and  in  peace  from 
sickness ; nor  shall  aught  have  power  over  it  save  the  people 
of  the  Sea.  It  has  been  shorn  from  the  Sheep  of  Manan- 
nan,  that  roam  invisible  over  many  mountains  of  the 
world,  and  whose  appearance  before  the  eyes  of  men  is 
attended  with  great  disaster — through  no  ill-will  of  the 
God’s.  Fare  thee  well,  O King,  mv  task  is  finished.” 

“Stay,  thou  wise  stranger,”  cried  Feredach,  grasping  at 
the  sea-green  cloak,  but  his  hand  closed  upon  empty  air, 
and  instead  of  a footfall  there  was  but  faintly  heard  a placid 
murrr/'ir  as  of  waves  breaking  upon  a pebbly  strand. 

“ It  was  Manannan-Mac-Lir,  himself,”  said  the  Dmids, 
blanched  with  awe.  “ It  was  the  Deity  of  the  Waters,  for 
as  we  looked  from  the  Vvatch-tower  we  saw  a long  white 
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narrow  wave  creep  up  the  shore  even  to  the  door  of  thy 
diin,  O King,  and  on  the  crest  of  it  rose  and  fell  a silver 
sea-chariot,  with  four  white  swift-footed  horses  yoked  thereto, 
into  which  he  stepped  bearing  the  fleeces,  and  while  we 
strained  our  eyes  the  white  wave  subsided  into  the  ocean 
with  a high-splashing  of  reddened  foam  as  the  Sun  went 
through  the  Golden  Gates.” 

“ Praise  to  the  Gods,”  said  Feredach. 

“ Praise.  .And  to  thee,  O King,”  chanted  the  Druids. 

Eikna  Carbery. 



The  following  poem  by  H.  M‘D.  Fletcher,  formerly  of  ^^oneyrea, 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  our  friends  in  North  Down:  — 

Home  1 Home  I 

[The  author  imagines  himself  back  in  his  native  Ulster  after  a long 

exile.] 

Time — Early  Summer. 

Home ! home  by  the  elf-hunted  fountains. 

In  shamrock-spread  valley  and  grove  ■ 

Home  ! home  to  the  loughs  and  the  mountains, 

And  home  to  the  friends  that  I love ! 

Again,  ’mid  the  May-scented  bushes, 

Where  Lagan,  the  liberal,  flows  ! 

Again,  with  the  linnets  and  thrushes, 

That  sing  by  the  Lake  of  the  Roes  ! [Lough  Neigh.] 

Once  more  with  the  cliffs  and  the  cloudland 
Of  Antrim’s  magnificent  shore  ! 

Once  more  in  the  peerless  and  proud  land — 

In  the  Island  of  Beauty  once  more  ! 

Over  regions  of  song  and  old  story, 

On  the  pinions  of  pleasure  I’m  borne, 

To  exult  amid  grandeur  and  glory. 

On  the  purple-robed  shoulders  of  Mourne. 

Hist  ! the  lark,  in  high  rapture,  Is  bearing, 

A hymn  through  the  azure  serene, 

From  Erin,  Queen  Erin,  now  wearing 
Her  stole  of  symbolical  green. 

Fit  type,  in  its  loveliness  vernal,. 

Of  the  spirit  no  foe  can  appal. 

To  liberty’s  conflict  eternal, 

Springing  fresh  from  each  failure  and  fall — 

As  dance  from  the  morn-routed  shadows, 

Carmona’s*  gay,  beam-tinted  waves  ; 

As  heave  the  fair  zyphyr-pressed  meadows, 

Round  hoary  old  Cromla  of  Caves. t 

So  heaveth  my  heart  in  sweet  gladness, 

So  dance  my  light  spirits  to-day;: — 

Behind  me ! thou  Satan  of  Sadness ! 

Ye  grief-haunted  demons,  away  ! 

To-day  I quaff  joy,  and  joy  only, 

Redeemed  from  that  exile  afar. 

In  the  land  where  I wandered  as  lonely. 

As  her  own,  her  companionless  star.J 

Ah  ! the  smiles  and  the  welcomes  that  meet  me. 

Embraces  and  joy-wakened  tears— 

Those  caed-mille-failthes§  that  greet  me. 

Are  balm  for  the  anguish  of  years. 

’Belfast  Lough  and  Carrickfergus  Bay. 
tCavehill. 

íTexas  is  called  the  Lone  Star  State  from  her  chief  emblem — a 
lone  star. 

§One  hundred  thousand  welcomes. 


At  Paddy  Qilsenan’s  Forjfe. 

A MEATH  STORY  OF  ’98 

.ATE  in  the  evening  of  a mild  spring  day  in  the  historic 
year  of  1798,  a solitary  horseman  might  Iiave  been 
observed  wending  his  way  slowly  along  one  of  the 
tortuous  country  roads  which  lead  into  the  little  village  of 
Ratoath,  Co.  Meath. 

Judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  rider  shunned  the 
harder  surface  of  the  roadway,  as  well  as  from  the  .strong  ex- 
pressions he  used  as  he  carefully  confined  his  horse’s  course 
to  the  narrow  strip  of  turf  which  bordered  it,  it  was  quite 
apparent  even  to  the  most  casual  onlooker  that  the  latter 
animal  had  cast  his  shoe,  and  the  former — his  patience. 

Captain  Jonathan  Cantwell,  for  such  was  the  equestrian’s 
title,  had  been  out  fox-hunting,  and  had  finished  a glorious 
chase  close  by  Ballintheer  on  the  Boyneside  three  hours  pre- 
viously, as  the  sun  was  sinking  below  the  horizon,  and  now 
with  four  long  Irish  miles  between  him  and  his  home  he  had 
made  the  pleasant  discovery  that  his  hunter  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  “ down  lame  ” ere  half  the  distance  was  accom- 
plished. 

Captain  Cantwell,  though  perhaps  one  would  hardly 
imagine  so — ^was  anything  but  a pious  man,  and  as  he 
pictured  the  hot  dinner  and  steaming  bowl  of  punch  which 
awaited  him  in  his  luxurious  home,  and  reflected  upon  the 
further  accidents  which  in  these  unsettled  times  might  arise 
to  bar  his  way,  he  gave  vent  to  some  expletives  which  were 
almost  of  a strength  sufficient  to  cause  the  godly  Crom- 
wellian ancestor  who  founded  the  family  to  rise  up  from  his 
hallowed  tomb  with  wrathful  rebukes  upon  his  long  silent 
tongue. 

As  he  rides  slowly  onwards,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  Captain  Cantwell’s  position  in  the  loca- 
lity through  which  he  was  journeying,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  bore  himself  towards  the  people  who  inhabited  it. 

In  the  first  place  then,  let  me  state  that  Captain  Jonathan 
Cantwell  was  one  of  the  mighty  potentates  of  the  district, 
and  as  landlord  of  extensive  estates  in  the  neighbourhood — 
inherited  from  the  saintly  ancestor  before  alluded  to — had 
considerable  power  for  good  or  ill  over  the  peasantry.  His 
power  was,  however,  generally  felt,  and  felt  keenly  too,  on 
the  side  of  ill  (at  least  so  the  people  said),  and  many  were 
the  stories  current  of  his  tyranny  and  brutality.  But  wealth 
and  loyalty  covered  in  those  days,  as  well  as  now,  a multitude 
of  sins,  and  being  amply  possessed  of  the  former.  Captain 
Cantwell,  though  now  a bachelor  of  fifty,  was  welcomed 
effusively  by  the  mammas  of  the  best  country  families,  when 
he  deigned  to  visit,  while  as  an  ardent  and  fiery  professor 
of  the  latter,  he  held  a Captain’s  commission  in  the  Yeo- 
manry, and  as  such  had  been  lately  evincing  great  zeal  in 
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organising  and  drilling,  hardly  a week  being  allowed  to  pass 
without  some  muster  parade,  or  evolution  of  his  thirty  and 
odd  subordinates  taking  place. 

As  befitted  a man  of  his  loyalty  and  integrity,  he  had 
lately  signalised  himself  by  causing  two  poor  wretches,  one 
a tenant  of  his  own,  to  be  flogged  to  death  almost,  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  the  doughty  Captain,  who,  though  he 
never  pretended  to  furnish  proofs,  declared  them  to  be  a 
pair  of  “ blasted  rebels  ” up  to  their  eyes  in  the  hellish  plot 
which  was  “ being  hatched  to  the  imminent  danger  of  all 
loyal  and  respectable  people.” 

Such  being  the  characteristics  of  Captain  Cantwell,  it 
need  scarcely  be  stated  that  he  was  both  hated  and  feared  by 
the  unfortunate  people  over  whom  he  domineered,  and  it 
was  little  wonder  that  a young  man  of  the  farming  class  who 
suddenly  encountered  him  as  he  rounded  a sharp  turn  of  the 
road,  should  start  involuntarily  and  appeal'  confused  at  the 
sight. 

Captain  Cantwell’s  hand  immediately  sought  the  holster 
of  his  saddle,  but  recognising  the  young  man,  he  withdrew  it 
weaponless,  and  thus  addressed  him  : 

“Hallo,  Duffy!  why  do  you  appear  so  startled?  You  look 
at  me  as  if  I were  a ghost.” 

“ Begorra,  yer  Honour,”  said  Ned  Duffy  touching  his  cap, 
and  taking  the  cue  from  his  interlocutor,  “ I thought  it  was 
“ thé  Phooka  for  sartin  when  you  kem  roun’  the  turn  so- 
“ suddint  ’ithout  makin  the  laste  noise.” 

“ Phooka,  indeed,”  snorted  Captain  Cantwell,  “ you  and 
“ others  like  you  whom  I find  wandering  out  like  this  after 
“ nightfall  will  discover  to  your  cost  that  I am  more  to  be 
“ feared,  and  I would  advise  you  Duffy,  if  you  wish  to  keep 
“ your  ears  on,  and  your  skin  safe,  to  stop  at  home  when 
“ darkness  sets  in  except  you  are  able  to*  satisfy  me  as  to  the 
“ business  you  have  in  hand.” 

“ Troth  then,  an’  your  Honour  needn’t  be  wan  bit  onaisy 
about  me,”  answered  Ned,  rather  boldly,  “ I’m  shapin’  for 
“ home  as  fast  as  I can  after  lavin’  a pair  of  backeens  wid 
“ Paddy  Gilsenan  in  the  forge  below,  to  mount  for  me  agen 
“ to-morrow  evenin’.” 

“ Is  Gilsenan  working  now,”  quered  Captain  Cantwell. 

“ Yis  sir !”  was  the  response,  “ he  was  goin’  to  build  a 
“ cowither  an’  make  some  boults  for  Dan  Delaney  when  I 
“ left  about  ten  minutes  ago.” 

With  a final  warning  to*  Ned  Duffy  Captain  Cantwell 
urged  on  his  horse,  and  soon  faded  from  sight  in  the  gloom, 
while  Ned,  as  he  watched  the  burly  form  disappear,  shook 
his  fist  fiercely  and  muttered,  “ Ah,  there  you  go,  you  black- 
“ hearted  divil,  you’ll  cut  me  ears  off,  will  you  ? but  wait,  me 
“ bould  hayro,  we’ll  get  our  chance  at  you  an’  the  likes  o’  ye 
“ before  long,”  and  having  thus  disburdened  himself,  he  took 
a short  run,  cleared  the  roadside  fence,  and  was  soon  speed- 
ing at  a rapid  rate  across  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  Paddy 


Gilsenan’s  forge,  which  from  the  circuituous  nature  of  the 
road,  he  expected  to  reach  before  Captain  Cantwell  arrived. 

We  will  leave  Ned  Duffy  hunying  at  breakneck  pace 
across  the  fields,  and  the  Captain  riding  at  a more  leisurely 
gait  along  the  road,  and  taking  advantage  of  our  privilege  we 
will  drop  in  ourselves  to  Paddy  Gilsenan’s  establishment  and 
see  how  the  sturdy  smith  hammers  and  shapes  Dan  Delaney’s 
])lough  colter. 

A plough  colter  is  it  ? Ho ! Ho  I Paddy  Gilsenan  1 is  this 
hdw  you  fashion  plough  colters?  and  you,  Dan  Delaney,  as 
you  wield  the  sledge  hammer,  do  you  think  this  colter  will 
cut  the  sods  clean  and  straight  before  the  share  to-mon'ow 
when  you  plough  in  the  lea  field  ? What  will  Captain  Cant- 
well think  of  your  skill  when  he  arrives  presently  to  have  his 
lost  horse  shoe  replaced  ? Ho ! ho ! Paddy  Gilsenan ! what 
will  the  Captain  think  ? 

Paddy  stood  at  the  fire,  his  arms  bared,  his  apron  braced, 
his  hammer  firmly  clutched,  and  his  face,  upon  which  the 
firelight  shone,  beaming  with  satisfaction.  Strong  and 
rugged  was  Paddy  as  the  oaks  that  grew  in  Lagore  wood, 
true  was  his  heart  as  the  steel  he  worked,  and  hot  as  his 
roaring  fire  was  his  love  for  Ireland  and  his  hate  for 
oppressors.  But  what  queer  plough  colters  he  made,  to  be 
sure  I Captain  Cantwell,  when  he  arrives,  will  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  designating  them  rebel  pike-heads. 

Several  stalwart  lads  are  clustered  around  Paddy’s  anvil, 
and  as  the  fire  roars,  and  the  bellows  gi'oan,  many  a heart- 
prayer  goes  up  for  the  weal  of  Ireland  in  the  coming  struggle, 
and  fierce  is  the  joy  and  keen  the  satisfaction  of  each  sturdy 
fellow  as  in  turn  he  swings  the  sledge  hammer  and  helps  to 
shape  the  hissing  steel,  feeling  that  every  ringing  stroke  on 
the  glowing  metal  is  a blow  in  the  cause  of  the  green  isle  he 
loves. 

Already  several  goodly  pike-heads  lie  upon  the  forge  hob, 
and  Paddy,  the  smith,  is  in  the  act  of  placing  the  material 
for  another  in  the  fire  when  Ned  Duffy,  all  breathless  from 
running,  rushes  in,  and  hastily  delivers  his  news  of  the  ap- 
proaching visitor.  The  effect  of  Ned’s  announcement  was 
wonderful.  The  pike-heads,  some  still  hot,  were  thrown  into 
the  cooling  trough,  a colter  was  thrust  into  the  fire,  and  the 
sturdy  lads  who  had  surrounded  Paddy’s  anvil  glided  out 
into  the  night  as  silently  as  shadows,  leaving  but  two  persons 
in  the  forge^ — Paddy  Gilsenan  and  Dan  Delaney.  A few 
minutes  later,  when  Captain  Cantwell  arrived  (little  dreaming 
Ned  Duffy  had  been  acting  his  part  as  one  of  a cordon  of 
sentries),  he  heard  as  he  approached  the  door  snatches  of  a 
conversation — ^hetween  the  strokes  of  the  hammer — concern- 
ing the  prospects  of  the  potato  crop,  and  on  entering  the 
forge  he  found,  as  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  Dan  Delaney 
and  Paddy  Gilsenan,  both  intent  upon  their  commonplace 
piece  of  work,  and  evidently  greatly  interested  as  to  the  pro- 
bable yield  of  a small  field  which  the  former  had  “ undher 
praties.” 
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Paclcly,  the  smith,  at  once  threw  aside  the  colter,  as  die 
Captain,  in  no  gentle  manner,  made  known  his  wants,  and 
soon,  where  the  rebel  i)ike-heads  hail  been  fashioned,  a loyal 
horse-shoe  took  the  shajx;  beneath  the  sturily  blacksmith’s 
vigorous  and  skilful  blows. 

As  the  work  proceeded  Captain  Cantwell  allowed  his 
glances  to  wander  searchingly  from  corner  to  corner  of  the 
little  forge  in  a manner  which  made  our  two  friends  feel  un- 
comfortable, for  might  not  some  sign  of  their  late  occupation 
be  apparent  to  their  evidently  late  suspicious  visitor.  Erom 
where  he  stood  the  King’s  officer  could  have  touched  with  his 
whip  handle  the  pikes  which  reposed  in  the  black  water  of  the 
cooling  trough,  and  the  idea  that  he  might  be  tempted  to 
probe  the  water  caused  our  friend  Paddy  a little  uneasiness, 
which  feeling  almost  amounted  to  consternation  when  Cap- 
tain Cantwell  suddenly  exclaimed — 

“ I hope  none  of  tliese  rascally  rebel  organisers  have  been 
approaching  you  wdth  a \'iew  to  making  pike-heads  or  other 
weapons,  Gilsenan.  If  any  such  should  apply  to  you,  of 
course  you  will  know  how  to  act, — only  yesterday  1 learned 
that  six  members  of  your  trade  were  sentenced  to  severe 
punishment  in  Cork  for  the  manufacture  of  rebel  weapons.” 

“ Is  it  me ! to  make  pike-heads,  your  honour,”  said  Paddy, 
“ begorra,  sir,  I know  betther  nor  to  take  on  wid  a job  like 
that.” 

“You  are  not  above  suspicion,  Gilsenan!”  continued  the 
Captain  as  his  glance  again  wandered  around  the  little  work- 
shop, “ rnd  an  occasional  surprise  visit  to  such  places  as  this 
might  not  be  time  lost,  so  I advise  you  to  be  careful  as 
to  the  orders  you  execute.” 

As  Paddy  Gilsenan  listened  to  the  Captain’s  warning,  he 
felt  that  since  the  time  was-  not  yet  ripe  for  open  rupture,  he 
must  make  an  effort  to  disarm  that  officer  of  his  suspicions 
by  making  a bold  declaration. 

“ Captain  Cantwell,”  said  Paddy  respectfully,  but  never- 
theless firmly,  as  he  looked  him  squarely  in  the  face,  “ you 
know  me  1 Ver)-  good  1 Nayther  you  sir,  nor  any  wan  else  in 
the  barony,  aye  or  in  the  county  aither,  can  say  that  Paddy 
Gilsenan  ever  broke  his  promise.” 

The  Captain,  who  was  well  aware  of  this  characteristic  of 
Paddy’s,  simply  nodded. 

“ Well  then  sir,  here’s  wan  that’ll  set  your  mind  at  rest 
consarnin’  me  : May  I never  have  the  power  to  lift  a hammer 
again  if  I strike  a blow  on  a pike-head  till  you  yourself.  Cap- 
tain, stand  be  me  side  and  blows  the  bellows  for  me,  an’  that 
is  a thing  not  likely  to  come  to  pass.” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Gilsenan,”  said  Captain 
Cantwell,  “ with  such  a promise  given  I feel  assured  your 
hammer  will  never  shape  rebel  steel.” 

“ There’s  nothing  in  it  to  keep  me  from  filin’  an’  shaipenin’ 
though,”  thought  Paddy,  as  he  hammered  home  the  nails 
in  the  new  horse-shoe. 

The  work  of  shoeing  being  completed.  Captain  Cantwell 
was  soon  pursuing  his  homeward  way  feeling  satisfied  he 
had  done  good  work  for  the  Crown  and  Constitution  by  ex- 
tracting such  a promise  from  Paddy  Gilsenan,  while  on  the 
other  hand  Dan  Delaney  stopped  several  times  during  his 
homeward  journey,  and  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  “ swore 
rings  round  him  ” because  of  the  self  same  promise. 

“ A grand  state  of  things  entirejy,”  soliloquised  Dan  for 
the  tenth  time  in  half-an-hour,  as  he  reached  his  own  door- 
step, “ here’s  half  the  boys  ’ithout  waypuns,  the  twenty-third 
o’  Slay  cornin’  on  like  the  very  wind,  an’  Paddy  Gilsenan,  the 
best  pike-maker  in  Maith  afther  givin’  a promise  (that  th’ 
ould  boy  wouldn’t  make  him  break),  that  he’ll  make  no  more 


jiikes  till  (iaptain  Cantwell,  save  the  work ! comes  an’  helps 
him !” 

'I'he  morning  of  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1798,  dawned 
clear  and  beautiful  over  Meath,  as  it  did  over  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  and  many  a brave  fellow  who  had  been  busy  through 
the  night  in  the  work  of  i)reparation,  gave  a shout  of  joy  as 
he  marked  the  first  light  of  dawn  in  the  ea.stern  sky.  (iajr- 
tain  Cantwell,  when  he  arose  from  his  slumbers  some  hours 
later,  might  have  noticed  as  he  looked  out  from  his  bedroom 
windows  across  the  smiling  land.scape  that  there  was  very 
few  signs  of  life  among  the  fields — but  whether  he  detected 
this  unusual  apathy  on  the  part  of  a generally  hard-working 
peasantry  we  cannot  say.  One  thing  however  he  did  notice, 
as  he  looked  forth,  and  this  was  no  less  a person  than  our 
friend  Dan  Delaney  hurrying  across  the  lawn  towards  the 
hall  door  almost  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

A few  minutes  later  Captain  Cantwell  entered  the  library, 
to  which  apartment  Dan  had  been  shown,  and  thus  addressed 
the  countryman — 

“ Well,  Delaney,  what  is  this  wonderful  piece  of  business 
which  can’t  wait  till  I have  had  my  breakfast.” 

“ Begorra  then,  sir,  an’  you  may  well  call  it  wondherful,” 
answered  Dan,  as  he  assumed  an  air  of  secrecy  and  import- 
ance, “ I kem  to  lodge  an  information,”  and  sinking  his  voice 
to  a whisper  almost,  he  related  in  a hurried  manner  how 
half-an-hour  previously  he  had  made  the  startling  discovery 
that  Paddy  Gilsenan  had  been  making  pike-heads  for  the 
rebels,  and  there  was  at  that  present  moment  upwards  of  a 
dozen  weapons  concealed  under  a heap  of  old  iron  in  the 
corner  of  the  little  forge. 

“ Oh  aon’t  delay  a minit.  Captain  sir,”  pleaded  Dan  as  the 
upholder  of  the  Crown  spoke  of  waiting  for  breakfast,  “ don’t 
wait  a minit,  Caq)tain  Jewel  1 or  they’ll  all  be  tuk  away  before 
we  get  there,  an’  then  I’ll  lose  the  reward  an’  your  honour 
will  be  misdoubtin’  me.” 

Fired  by  a burning  desire  to  distinguish  himself.  Captain 
Cantwell  in  the  hope  of  doing  a good  morning’s  work  before 
breakfast  eschewed  that  meal,  and  contenting  himself  with 
a few  biscuits  and  a copious  draught  of  whiskey  instead,  was 
soon  in  the  saddle,  sword  at  thigh,  and  pistols  in  holsters, 
on  his  way  to  seize  the  rebel  arsenal,  telling  Delaney  mean- 
time to  order  a cart  to  follow  with  a half-dozen  retainers  who 
were  to  act  as  an  escort  to  the  confiscated  munitions  of  war. 

A sharp  trot  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  over  the  winding 
road  brought  the  warrior  to  Paddy  Gilsenan’s  forge,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  informer,  Dan  Delaney,  panting  from 
his  race  across  the  fields,  jumped  over  the  low  hedge  on  the 
roadside  opposite  Paddy’s  workshop,  and  Was  by  the  Cap- 
tain’s stirrup  as  he  dismounted  from  his  hunter  close  by  the 
open  door. 

Paddy  was  inside,  and  alone,  and  seeing  such  was  the  case 
Captain  Cantwell  drew  Bis  sword  in  his  customary  terrorising 
fashion,  and  with  a feeling  of  keen  satisfaction  entered  the 
forge  in  full  military  majesty. 

His  foot  however  had  scarcely  crossed  the  stone  threshold 
than  his  arms  were  gripped  from  behind  by  two  pairs  of 
powerful  fists  belonging  to  the  late  informer,  and  our  old 
friend  Ned  Duffy,  while  a sudden  wrench  sent  his  sword 
flying  ignominously  among  the  old  iron  with  which  the  forge 
abounded. 

The  Captain,  kicked,  swore,  and  plunged  about  in  a fear- 
ful manner,  and  almost  choked  himself  trying  to  give  vent  to 
the  rage  he  felt  at  being  thus  handled  by  a pair  of  peasants, 
and  his  anger  was  in  no  way  appeased  when  Paddy  Gilsenan, 
regarding  him  iq  a quiet  and  mock  respectful  manner,  said, 
“ Good  morrow  kindly.  Captain  Cantwell,  you’re  heartily 
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welcome  to  me  little  shop ! shore  I knew  you  would’nt  dis- 
appoint the  boys.  If  you’ll  allow  me,  Captain,  I’ll  just  re- 
move these  little  waypuns,  they  might  prove  a little  incon- 
vaynent,”  saying  which  Paddy  possessed  himself  of  the  Cap- 
tain’s pistols,  and  put  them  out  of  the  owner’s  reach.  “ Yez 
may  let  him  out  now,  boys,”  said  the  smith,  “ he’ll  do  no 
harm,  the  sorra  ever  I thought  I’d  have  such  a respectable 
apprintice.” 

At  this  remark  there  was  a great  laugh,  and  the  Captain 
perceived  that  instead  of  two  men  being  behind  him,  over  a 
score  of  young  fellows  now  gathered  around  the  door,  and 
the  bitter  truth  for  the  first  time  flashed  into'  his  mind. 

“ Come  Paddy  Gilsenan,”  shouted  Dan  Delaney,  “ the 
time  has  come  at  last,  the  mail  coach  was  stopped  this 
mornin’  at  Santhry,  an’  yiz  all  know  what  that  manes ; into 
your  work,  Paddy,  me  boy,  here’s  Captain  Cantwell  come  to 
help  you  for  fear  some  of  these  rebels  might  approach  you 
and  deludher  you  into  breakin’  your  promise.” 

Captain  Cantwell  fairly  writhed  under  the  sarcasm  of  the 
whilom  despised  peasant,  but  a glance  around  showed  him 
that  the  rebels  were  not  rdl  unarmed,  and  feeling  that  his  life 
was  scarcely  worth  a minute’s  purchase  if  he  opposed  their 
wishes,  the  valiant  Captain,  who  was  at  heart  an  arrant  cow- 
ard, determined  not  to  struggle  further  against  them. 
“ Blow,  Captain !”  said  Paddy  Gilsenan,  as  he  took  hold  of 
a great  piece  of  rough  steel,  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire,  at  the 
same  time  looking  at  the  officer  in  the  mildest  possible 
manner.  “ Blow,  Captain ! blow !”  reiterated  Paddy,  while 
he  drew  the  coal  around  the  metal  and  patted  it  with  his 
shovel,  and  “ blow.  Captain ! blow !”  shouted  the  delighted 
crowd  as  under  the  hands  of  Jonathan  Cantwell  the  bellows 
commenced  its  creaking  and  groaning,  and  “ blow  ! Captain  ! 
blow!”  shouted  Ned  Duffy  in  glee  as  he  saw  the  sparks  fly 
up  and  thought  of  the  night  the  valiant 'Captain  spoke  of 
having  his  ears  cut  off. 

“ Three  cheers  for  Paddy  Gilsenan’s  new  apprentice  ” 
shouted  Dan  Delaney,  “ isn’t  he  doin’  his  work  well,  boys  1” 
Who’d  a thought  he  could  handle  a bellows  so  nately,” 
said  someone  else,  and  “ You’re  workin’  well  for  the  King 
now.  Captain !”  said  another. 

Oh  the  bitterness  of  that  task  to  Captain  Cantwell’s  spirit, 
not  to  speak  of  the  physical  torture. 

All  through  the  day  he  was  forced  to  ply  that  terrible 
bellows,  his  hands  blistered,  and  every  joint  and  muscle 
aching  because  of  the  unaccustomed  work,  while  all  around 
went  on  the  rebel  preparations,  and  ever  and  anon  as  the 
smith  thrust  a fresh  piece  of  steel  in  the  fire  came  the  quiet 
or  boisterous  order,  “ Blow ! Captain  ! blow.” 

The  work  went  on  apace  and  soon  every  man  was  supplied, 
and  Captain  Cantwell  had  the  further  mortification  of  seeing 
fine  ash  saplings  from  his  own  estate  brought  in  by  some  of 
his  own  tenantry  to  be  mounted  with  those  murderous 
looking  weapons  he  was  helping  to  make. 

So  they  had  their  joke  mth  Captain  Cantwell,  those 
peasant  soldiers  of  Meath  one  hundred  years  ago.  The 
punishment  they  meted  out  to  the  petty  tyrant  was  mild,  and 
ere  night  the  son  of  Mars  was  released,  and  fled  in  hot  haste 
to  Dublin  to  spread  the  news  of  the  outbreak. 

On  the  following  morning,  “ with  their  green  flag  flying 
o’er  them,”  the  brave  United  Men  from  the  plains  of  Fingal 
and  Moynalty  marched  to  royal  Tara  filled  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  of  their  motherland. 

The  rest  is  history.  You  know  how  fiercely  they  fought 
on  the  green  mounds  of  Tara  on  May  26th,  ’98,  and  you  also 
know  how  the  battle  terminated. 

“ Alas  that  might  could  vanquish  right” 

Paddy  Gilsenan,  Dan  Delaney,  Ned  Duffy,  and  many 


• others  whose  names  I could  mention  marched  westward  with 
the  patriot  band  from  Ratoath.  Nior  thanig  siad  air  ak 
arts.  They  came  not  'back  again.  On  Tara  they  fell. 
Their  dust  mingles  with  that  of  kings. 

God  rest  their  souls — they  died  for  Ireland. 

Mac  Fingal. 

Irish  Literary  Society,  Forest  Gate. 
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A Song  of  Paisdin  Fionn. 


All  that’s  fair  on  vale  or  hill — 

Red  of  rose  and  white  of  snow. 

Laughter-sunshine  of  the  rill, 

As  it  bathes  in  summer’s  glow : 

Gleam  of  rudded  berries  wild. 

Dropping  honey  in  the  noon — 

All  that’s  fair,  all  that’s  rare, 

Speak  to  me  of  Páisdíti  Fionn: 

Sweet,  soul-cheering  Pdudin  Fionn: 

• Mild,  endearing  Paisdin  Fionn: 

All  that’s  rare,  all  that’s  fair, 

Speak  to  me  of  Páisdín  Fionn. 

II. 

He  hath  soft,  grey  Irish  eyes, 

And  his  mouth  hath  Cupid’s  grace : 

Open  as  the  young  spring  skies 
Is  the  bright  smile  on  his  face  : 

O,  his  voice  is  clear  and  sweet 
As  the  ceol  sidh*  in  the  ddn — 

Morn  and  night  he’s  my  delight. 

My  treasure  bright,  my  Páiédin  Fionn. 

Sweet,  soul-cheering  Paisdin  Fionn : 

Mild,  endearing  Pdisdin  Fionn : 

Morn  and  night,  he’s  my  delight. 

My  treasure  bright,  my  Pdisdin  Fionn. 

III. 

He  hath  coolun  soft  as  silk. 

Glossy  as  the  drimmin  doniv^, 

And  his  kiss  is  kernal-milk 

F rom  the  pear-sweet  hazels  brown  : 

Free  his  step  as  fleetest  doe — 

He  despises  cap  and  shoon  : 

Heaven  above  but  knows  my  love. 

For  my  dove,  my  Pdisdin  Fionn. 

Sweet,  soul-cheering  Pdisdin  Fionn : 

Mild,  endearing  Pdisdin  Fionn : 

God  above  but  knows  my  love. 

For  my  dove,  my  Pdisdin  Fionn. 

IV. 

O,  his  hands  are  velvet-soft 
As  the  downy  olann  hdn,’t 
And  in  fond  caresses  oft 

Round  my  neck  they’re  shyly  drawn  : 

May  his  pathway  through  the  years 
Never  be  with  briar  strewn — 

’Twere  sweet  to  cry — and  bliss  to  die. 

To  save  one  sigh  to  Pdisdin  Fionn. 

Sweet,  soul-cheering  Pdisdin  Fionn : 

Mild,  endearing  Pdisdin  Fionn : 

’Twere  sweet  to  cry — and  bliss  to  die. 

To  save  one  sigh  to  Pdisdin  Fionn. 

Carrigtwohill,  Cork.  Thomas  C.  Murrav. 

*Fairy  music.  tBrown  cow.  ^White  wool. 
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^7\  N a simnv,  daisy-dappletJ  bank  by  the  roadside  in 
V/  J Co.  Kildare,  a company  of  soldiers  s,at  resting  in 
(*)  a row.  Tlieir  kna[>sacks  were  unbuckled,  their 
muskets  laiil  aside;  they  had  taken  off  their  heavy 
headgear,  and  were  wiping  drops  of  sweat  from  their 
brows.  They  were  directly  opposite  a cottage,  inside 
of  which  their  sergeant  was  in  consultation  with  the  house- 
wife as  to  rations.  She  could  glfe  them  nothing  better 
than  oat-cake,  hastily  baked  at  the  fire,  some  rounds  of 
potatoe  bread,  cold  bacon,  a drop  of  buttermilk.  And  this 
she  was  giving  with  no  good  grace;  for  these  soldiers  were 
on  their  way  from  an  encounter  with  the  United  Men,  in 
whose  ranks  her  own  husband  had  been  fighting.  He, 
brave  fellow,  was  out  “ on  his  keeping  ” not  far  away  ’tis 
true,  yet  not  venturing  to  come  from  his  woodland  shelter 
to  his  own  fireside.  By  stealth  when  darkness  fell,  she  was 
accustomed  to  bring  him  food,  and  with  a sigh  she  consider- 
ed that  these  greedy  soldiers  wmuld  eat  up  all  in  the  house, 
and  leave  neither  bite  nor  sup  for  “ himself.”  The  sergeant 
had  ordered  two  of  her  fowls  to  be  killed,  and  after  a hasty 
plucking  and  preparing,  they  were  plumping  in  the  black 
}X)t  over  the  curling  smoke  and  dancing  flame. 

“ ’Tis  thirsty  they  are  more  than  hungry,”  said  the  ser- 
geant, “ bring  them  out  all  your  milk,  new  milk,  skim-milk, 
butter-milk,  and  all  the  tins  and  bowls  you  have  in  the 
house.” 

iThe  woman  silently  obeyed,  setting  two  cans  of  milk 
opposite  them  in  the  road.  Soon  they  were  busy  quaffing 
the  cool  be^■erage.  Whilst  they  drank  there  came  to  the 
house  door  from  within,  a sturdy  bare-legged  blue-smocked 
little  fellow  of  about  five  or  six  years  old.  His  red  hair 
curled  in  ringlets  about  a rosy-freckled  face.  His  eyes,  blue 
as  his  cotton  smock,  were  wide  with  innocent  wonder,  as  he 
gazed  at  the  shining  accoutrements  of  the  soldiers ; guns, 
knap-sacks,  and  helmets.  He  was  busy  eating  a huge  slice 
of  soda  cake,  and  his  little  mouth  had  a mealy  ring  around  it. 
He  wiped  it  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  uttered  a sigh 
of  satisfaction.  The  soldiers  took  no  notice  of  him  for  a 
while,  they  were  too  thirsty.  The  woman  came  from  the 
house  with  her  apron  full  of  new  baked  bread,  and  Paud- 
yeen,  holding  by  her  skirt,  crossed  the  road,  and  came  close 
up  to  the  soldiers.  His  mother  returned  to  the  house  not 
noticing  that  the  little  one  had  tarried  behind  attracted  by 
the  dazzle  of  the  glittering  things  that  lay  beside  the 
soldiers  on  that  sunny  bank.  A stick  trailed  with  one  end 
in  the  dust  was  held  loosely  in  his  right  hand.  Of  a 
sudden  he  pulled  it  up,  and  leaned  it  against  his  shoulder. 

“Halloa,  Youngster,”  said  one  soldier  dragging  him  for- 
ward by  the  arm,  “ What’s  that  you’ve  got  there  ?” 

“ That’s  me  poike,”  said  Paudyeen  proudly.”  “ Please 
sir,  may  I look  at  that  dun?” 

The  fact  that  his  mother  was  serving  meat  and  drink  to 
these  men,  made  him  think  that  they  were  friends,  like  the 
kind-hearted  fellows  who  had  come  one  day  with  his  father 
to  the  brook  in  the  wood,  and  who  had  eaten  and  drunk 
and  tossed  little  Paudyeen  in  the  air,  and  had  shown  him 


their  big  long  pikes,  with  the  sharj)  shining  ends,  telling 
him  that  they  were  going  to  chase  all  the  re<l-coats  out  of 
the  countr)'. 

It  was  after  this  that  Paudyeen  made  a pike  for  him.self 
out  of  the  handle  of  the  old  broom.  He  wanted  these 
soldiers  to  look  at  it  and  admire  it,  for  alas,  jx)or  innocent, 
because  they  were  not  uniformed  in  red  he  did  not  re- 
cognise them  as  the  enemies  whom  his  father  and  his 
father’s  friends  had  talked  of  fighting. 

“ What’s  that  you  say  it  is?”  said  a blar'k-browed  veteran 
with  an  evil  look.  “ It’s  me  poike,”  said  Paudyeen.  “ I 
have  no  paint  for  it.  Maybe  when  dad’s  gets  rusty  with 
killin’  red-coats,  he  will  throw  it  away  and  get  a new  one. 
Then  1 can  have  his.” 

A roar  of  laughter  went  up  from  the  .soldiers.  “ To 
think  of  the  young  innocent  confiding  in  us !”  .said  Sam 
Baxter  with  a knowing  wink,  then  drawing  the  child  close 
to  him,  he  enquired  in  a voice  of  feigned  kindness. 

“ So  dad  has  a pike  has  he,  and  he  kills  red-coats,  does  he  ? 
Tell  us  all  about  it.” 

“ His  poike,”  said  Paudyeen,  “ is  longer  than  your  duns ; 
near  as  high  as  dat  bush ; but  he’d  rather  have  a dun,  I sink. 
Maybe  you’d  lave  wan  for  him.”  He  put  out  his  plum]) 
sunburnt  little  hand,  and  stroked  the  nearest  brown  musket 
tenderly. 

“ The  laddie  has  the  stuff  for  a soldier  in  him,”  muttered 
one  of  the  men,  who  had  a boy  about  that  size  at  home  by 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  “ A shame  for  ye,  Baxter,  to  be 
teasing  him.” 

But  Baxter  was  in  no  merely  playful  mood.  He  entered 
into  the  business  of  catching  “ rebels,”  and  bringing  them  to 
the  rope,  with  all  the  zest  of  a huntsman  following  the  fox. 
This  child’s  simple  prattle  had  put  him  on  the  scent  to 
track  out  some  desperate  outlaws  in  their  lair.  He  was 
keen  in  following  up  his  advantage,  and  the  majority  of  his 
companions,  brutalised  by  the  experiences  of  the  summer 
carapaign  in  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  were  eager  as  himself. 
How  could  they  know  but  that  little  curly-head’s  dad  might 
be  an  outlaw  with  a big  price  upon  him,  or  if  not  actually 
of  such  importance  himself,  he  might  be  in  the  company  of 
some  leader  worth  hundreds  of  pounds  to  the  smart  soldier 
who  would  achieve  his  capture.  Their  sergeant  carried  a 
printed  list  and  description  of  such  men  in  his  pocket,  and 
received  from  time  to  time  additional  lists  from  head- 
quarters. Baxter,  in  his  own  opinion,  was  only  fulfilling  his 
duty  as  a loyal  British  soldier. 

“ Come  here,  red-head,”  he  said,  and  catching  hold  of  the 
blue  cotton  shirt  pulled  Paudyeen  to  his  knee.  “ So  you 
would  like  to  see  my  gun,  would  you,  little  man  ?” 

“ Iss  sur !”  said  Paudyeen.  Baxter  took  it  up  and  clicked 
the  trigger. 

“ Det  the  ram-rod  and  powder  and  make  her  go  bang,” 
said  Paudyeen. 

“ Ha,”  said  Baxter,  “ I see  you  know  all  about  it,  my  boy. 
Who  has  been  teaching  you  to-  shoot?” 

“ Nobody,”  said  Paudyeen,  “ I was  only  looking  on  be- 
hind a sally  bush.” 

“ And  what  did  you  see  ?” 

“ All  the  men  drillin’.  Some  had  duns  and  some  had 
poikes.  Dad  has  only  a poike.  I know  he’d  like  a dun.” 

“ He  would,  would  he  ? Now  what  will  you  do  for  me  if 
I give  you  this  gun  for  dad  ?” 

Paudyeen’s  blue  eyes  fairly  danced  with  delight.  He 
flung  his  little  arms  around  the  brown  musket. 

“ It’s  too  heavy  for  me  to  tarry.  You  must  bring  it  to 
him  yourself,  and  plase  Sir,  wud  ye  div  me  a paint  for  me 
own  little  pcfike-staff.” 


Paiidyeen’s  Little  Pikestaff. 
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“Hum,”  said  Baxter,  “ So  you  want  to  be  killin’  red-coats 
yourself.” 

“ Iss,”  said  Paudyeen. 

“Ha!  Hal  Ha!”  roared  all  the  men. 

“ You’re  too  young,  my  boy,”  said  Baxter. 

“ I cud  be  drillin’ !”  said  Paudyeen. 

“ Well,  well ! I’ll  see  about  the  pike  for  you ; but  what 
about  bringing  this  gun  to  dad ! I suppose  you  don’t  know 
where  he  is.” 

“ Oh,  iss  indeed,”  said  Paudyeen.  “ M udder  tuk  me 
to’m  this  mornin’,  when  she  was  bringing  up  his  can.  He 
doesn’t  ever  come  home  now  for  fear  av  red-coats.”- 

“ If  he  had  this  gun,  he  needn’t  be  frightened.  He  could 
shoot  them  all.” 

“ He  cud  that,”  said  Paudyeen.  “ He  cud  lie  down  be- 
hind a bush  an’  bang!  bang  out  at  them,  an’  then  when 
they’d  all  be  kilt,  he  cud  come  home  to  mudder  an’  me,  an’ 
niver  go  away  any  more.” 

Baxter  rose  to-  his  feet,  and  shouldering  the  gun,  took 
Paudyeen’s  hand.  “ Come  along  then,  curly-head,  there’s 
no  time  to-  be  lost.  Four  or  five  of  you  come  after  me,” 
he  added  tO'  his  comrades.  “ I can’t  gO'  in  to  tell  the  ser- 
geant, or  the  woman  there  would  raise  a screeching,  and 
warn  our  bird  away.” 

The  sergeant  was  feasting  within  upon  boiled  fowl  and 
potatoes,  Paudyeen’s  mother  in  attendance ; but  Baxter 
having  experience  of  his  views  on  such  matters  assumed 
this  was  a case  in  which  he  might  act  without  leave.  Five 
of  his  comrades  arose  to  follow  him.  Paudyeen  trotted  by 
his  side  pointing  with  one  finger  to  the  wood  on  the  hill 
slope.  But  the  scoundrel  had  not  reckoned  on  the  feeling 
of  humanity  which  still  smouldered  in  the  hearts  of  more 
than  one  of  the  company. 

Up  started  big  AJex.  Magendie,  the  Scotchman  from 
Tweed  Bank,  with  an  awful  oath — 

“Ye  infernal  Deil  in  guise  o’  maun,  may  hell  fire  male 
cinners  o’  ye.  Wad  ye  hae  the  bráw  wee  laddie  bring 
aboot  the  hangin’  a’  his  ain  feyther.” 

The  shout  brought  the  sergeant  to-  the  door,  and  Paud- 
yeen’s mother  after  him.  She  saw  her  little  son  toddling 
by  the  side  of  the  soldier,  and  pointing  towards  the  wood, 
where  her  husband  was  in  hiding.  She  clutched  the  half- 
door, and  her  face  went  pale  as  death. 

“ Paudyeen ! Paudyeen,”  she  wailed,  “ What  is  this  ye’ve 
done.” 

The  sergeant  said  nothing,  but  gave  a low  whistle.  It 
was  clearly  his  duty  tO'  follow  up  and  capture  any  rebel  he 
might  ha\’e  word  of,  and  yet,  and  yet — he  was  not  dead  tO’ 
all  sense  of  honour.  He  had  won  distinction  on  hard- 
fought  fields,  and  knew  that  this  business,  though  it  might 
bring  him  gold,  would  not  earn  promotion.  He  was  hesi- 
tating, when  there  was  a clatter  of  hoofs  and  jingle  of  sabres. 
A cloud  of  dust  whirled  above  the  hedges,  and  in  a minute 
a company  of  dragoons  dashed  round  the  bend  of  the  road 
and  drew  rein. 

“ Sergeant  Jackson,”  shouted  the  officer,  “ March  your 
men  back  to  Naas  without  delay  to  join  the  regiment — ’tis 
ordered  over  into  Co.  Wicklow.” 

“ What,”  said  Jackson,  “ I thought  all  was  quiet  there.” 

“ Quiet  as  a gunpowder  mine  before  the  train  is  fired. 
The  spark  has  reached  Wicklow  and  set  it  blazing  — in 
other  words,  that  daring  de\  i!  Holt  has  risen  from  the  dead 
and  is  back  in  Glenmalure.  Thousands  are  flocking  to  him 
from  all  quarters.  For  all  we  know  the  fun  may  just  be 
commencing,  when  we  thought  that  we  had  quenched  the 
rising.” 

“ To  your  ranks,  men,”  shouted  Sergeant  Jackson. 


Baxter  halted,  still  holding  Paudyeen’s  hand. 

“ There’s  a nest  of  rebels  in  the  wood  yonder.  Are  we 
to  leave  them?” 

“ What’s  this,”  said  the  lieutenant.  “ Where  is  he  going 
with  the  child  ?” 

“ To  track  oot  the  bairn’s  ain  feyther,”  roared  Alex.  Ma- 
gendie, red  in  the  face  with  rage  and  disgust,  and  unable  to 
contain  himself. 

The  lieutenant  wheeled  round  in  his  saddle.  “ Eh,  Jack- 
son,  what’s  this  ?”  His  eyes  flashed  scorn  and  contempt. 

“ He  has  no  orders  from  me,”  said  the  sergeant,  “ I was 
at  dinner  in  the  house  when  he  got  intO'  chat  with  the 
youngster.” 

The  lieutenant  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  men  were 
not  under  his  command,  so  he  said  nathing ; but  his  ex- 
pression of  contempt  was  plain  enough.  Jackson  acted 
promptly.  The  commands  rang  out,  “ Dress  your  ranks — 
to  the  right ; wheel — ^shoulder  arms  ; march  !” 

Baxter  marched  off  in  line  with  his  comrades.  Paud- 
yeen was  left  lost  in  wonder.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
the  red-coated  dragoons  had  bewildered  him.  He  had 
expected  tO'  see  the  kind  man  with  the  gun,  les'el  it  and 
shoot. 

“ Why  didn’t  he  shoot  the  red-coats  ?”  he  asked  of  his 
mother  as  she  knelt  on  the  dusty  road  with  her  arms  around 
him,  sobbing,  praying — thanking  God  for  saving  her  little 
one  from  being  made  the  instrument  of  his  father’s  doom. 

“ Alanna ! Alanna !”  she  moaned,  “ It  wud  have  broken 
the  heart  in  my  breast.  Thank  God ! Thank  God ! for  His 
goodness  and  mercy  this  day.” 

Paudyeen  struggled  away  from  her  half-strangling  em- 
brace, and  picked  up  his  little  pike-staff  from  the  road,  then 
stood  to  look  regretfully  after  the  soldiers. 

“ I wish  he  had  left  that  dun  behind  for  dad,”  said  he. 

Alice  L.  Milligan. 


“ The  Gentlewoman  ” (June  4th)  has  an  excellent  report 
of  the  Gaelic  Festivals  in  Ireland,  and  publishes  two  photo- 
graphs of  the  Gaelic  Tableaux  in  Belfast,  including  pictures 
of  Queen  Meave  and  Grania  Finbany  and  the  Handmaid  of 
Grania,  in  whom  many  will  recognise  Miss  Anna  Johnston, 
of  this  paper. 

“ Cornhill  Magazine”  (June  Number)  contains  an  article 
by  Rev.  W.  H.  Fitchett,  describing  sea  actions  between 
France  and  England  in  the  last  century,  which  will  interest 
students  of  Wolfe  Tone’s  life — Villaret  Joyeuse  and  other 
French  naval  men  of  his  acquaintance  figure  therein.  Among 
the  stories  is  one  by  Miss  Alice  Milligan,  “Murdher  in  Irish !” 
describing  the  strange  adventures  of  an  English  Liberal  in 
Ireland  in  the  Union  of  Hearts  period  of  history. 

“ Temple  Bar  ” contains  the  best  story  which  has  appeared 
for  many  years  from  the  pen  of  Katherine  Tynan.  It  is  up 
to  the  level  of  the  work  which  won  her  fame.  It  is  a ’98 
story  of  a horse  race,  and  a true  one,  if  we  are  not  mistaken. 


Dr.  O’Donnell,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  has  set  an 
noble  example  to  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in  giving  the  great 
Fair,  which  is  to  be  held  in  November  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Cathedral  Building  Fund,  a distinctively  Irish  character.  It 
is,  in  fact,  to  be  a grand  Gaelic  gathering,  and  will  aim  not 
only  at  making  money  for  a good  purpose,  but  in  making  it 
in  a way  which  will  benefit  Irish  industries,  and  give  an  im- 
petus to  the  National  revival.  Dr.  O’Donnell’s  prize  to  the 
lottery  is  a copy  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  in  an  Irish 
carved  oak  case.  No  more  suitable  gift  could  be  devised  by 
an  O’Donnell  in  Tir-conal,  the  country  whose  battle  banner 
was  an  enshrined  book. 
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Result  of  the  Belfast  Feis  Ceoil. 


HATEVER  the  shortcomings  of  the  recent  Feis 
Ceoil  in  this  city  may  have  been,  it  has  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  a great  event  for  Ireland ; for  it 
has  shown  that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  people  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Ulster  to  whom  ever)thing  that  relates  to  Ireland  is 
dear — that  they  can  be  moved  by  her  music,  gladdened  by 
her  songs,  and  interested  by  her  language  quite  as  much  as 
the  people  of  any  other  city  in  the  isle. 

If  the  Feis  Ceoil  were  followed  by  no  results  save  those 
of  showing  that  the  National  spirit  is  not  dead  in  Ulster,  and 
bringing  so  many  citizens  of  Dublin  and  Belfast  into  friendly 
intercourse,  they  would  amply  atone  for  any  mistakes  made  by 
those  who  organised  the  musical  festival,  or  for  any  loss  in  a 
monetar)'  point  of  view  that  may  result  from  it. 

There  will  be  a loss,  but  not  a loss  so  large  that  it  cannot 
be  easily  met  by  the  people  of  the  two  cities  if  they  go  about 
raising  the  money  in  the  right  way.  One  lesson  has  been 
learned  by  the  recent  Feis  Ceoil  which  those  who  have 
charge  of  its  management  ought  never  forget,  and  that  is 
that  such  a class  of  music  as  Dr.  Keener's  cantata  and  the 
“ Golden  Legend  ” mil  not  pay  at  an  Irish  musical  festival. 
If  there  was  any  one  thing  more  clearly  proved  than  another, 
it  was  this ; for  the  evenings  of  the  cantata  and  the  “Golden 
Legend  ” showed  the  thinnest  gatherings,  and  the  evenings 
that  were  chiefly  devoted  to  lyric  music  showed  the  largest 
audiences.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  masses  do  not  care 
much  for  such  music  as  Dr.  Koeller’s  cantata  or  the  “Golden 
Legend.”  Much  as  I may  misunderstand,  or  even  dislike, 
that  class  of  music,  I would  not  say  a word  against  it  if  it 
would  pay;  but  pay  it  never  will  at  an  Irish  Feis  Ceoil,  for 
the  masses,  who  alone  can  make  such  gatherings  pay,  do  not 
understand  it  or  like  it.  Those  who  have  the  direction  of 
the  Irish  musical  festival  should  never  forget  what  happened 
in  Berlin  in  1859,  when  the  opera  of  “ Martha  ” was  first  per- 
formed there.  The  author  of  the  opera  stole  the  “ Last 
Rose  of  Summer,”  translated  it  into  Italian,  and  passed  it  off 
as  his  own  composition.  Never  had  such  wild  excitement 
been  seen  in  a Berlin  theatre  as  when  that  song  was  sung; 
and  never,  perhaps,  had  any  composer  received  such  an  ova- 
tion as  did  the  man  who  stole  an  Irish  melody,  and  passed  it 
off  as  his  own ! If  I remember  rightly,  it  was  in  a leading 
article  that  the  London  “ Times  ” said  that  no  such  praise 
had  never  before  been  awarded  to  Irish  music;  and  that 
never  before  had  Ireland  such  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  incom- 
parable beauty  of  her  melodies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  publishing  and  bringing  into  notice 
the  yet  unknown,  or  only  partially  known,  Irish  melodies,  of 
which  there  exists  such  an  enormous  number  in  the  hands 
of  private  collectors,  would  be  vastly  more  legitimate  work 
for  the  Feis  Ceoil  than  losing  money  in  producing  cantatas 


and  a class  of  music  which  the  masses  neither  like  nor  un- 
derstand. Not  one  word  do  I wish  to  say  against  Dr. 
Koeller  or  his  cantata.  I could  stand  such  music  from  noon 
until  midnight,  if  it  would  pay;  but  it  does  not  pay,  and 
never  can  pay,  at  a gathering  like  the  Feis  Ceoil,  because  it 
is  not  popular,  and  because  it  takes  too  much  money  to  pro- 
duce it.  Dr.  Koeller’s  cantata  and  the  “ Golden  Legend  ” cost 
considerably  over  a hundred  pounds  more  to  have  them  per- 
formed than  would  have  been  spent  if  the  evenings  on  which 
they  were  given  had  been  devoted  to  lyric  music,  whether 
vocal  or  instrumental.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  that  whatever 
monetary  loss  has  been  brought  about  by  the  festival,  wais 
caused  by  the  cantata  and  the  “ Golden  Legend.”  What, 
then,  is  the  use  of  producing  a class  of  music  that  not  only 
does  not  pay,  but  is  un-Irish  and  not  appreciated  except  by 
the  few  ? Surely  there  are  not  only  scores,  but  hundreds  of 
Irish  melodies  quite  as  beautiful  as  those  that  are  familiar 
to  us  that  want  to  be  popularised.  There  are  “ gols,”  or 
dirges,  like  the  marvellously  beautiful  one  that  was  per- 
formed at  the  Feis  Ceoil  in  Dublin  last  year;  there  are 
scores,  nay  hundreds,  of  unpublished  folk  songs,  both  in_ 
English  and  in  Irish;  there  are  pieces  composed,  and  to 
compose,  like  Miss  Holme’s  beautiful  “ L’lrlande  ” that  was 
given  at  the  festival  in  Dublin.  Let  the  Feis  Ceoil  give 
more  attention  to  this  class  of  music  and  less  to  cantatas 
and  compositions  that  cost  so  much  to  produce,  and  it  will 
make  money  and  do  a lasting  benefit  to  the  country.  “ Songs 
of  our  land,  ye  are  with  us  for  ever;”  so  said  the  poet,  and 
said  truly.  But  are  cantatas  with  us  for  ever?  They  cer- 
tainly are  not ; they  are  listened  to  by  the  masses  with  pain ; 
and  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a hundred,  pass  into  oblivion 
when  the  crash  or  the  scream  that  winds  them  up  tells  the 
wearied  audience  that  the  noise  is  over. 

There  seems  to  be  a sort  of  tidal  wave  rising  against  music 
of  the  cantata  and  operatic  class ; and,  strange  to  say,  it  has 
originated  in  the  part  of  the  world  where  that  class  of  music 
originated — namely,  in  the  continent  of  Europe.  “ The 
French  philosophic  writer,  Le  Toumeau,  styles  it  mere 
noise ; ” and  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  for  May  ist  of  this  year, 
the  most  celebrated  of  modern  critics,  the  great  Tolstoi,  has 
an  article  that  hardly  any  periodical  would  have  dared  to 
publish  a generation  ago.  It  deals  with  one  of  Wagner’s 
operas,  and  shows  it  to  be  an  outrageous  travesty  of  art,  a 
demoralizer  of  the  cultured  classes,  and  an  outrage  on  music 
and  on  nature.  Doctors  of  Music  would  do  well  to  read 
that  article,  for  it  is  not  against  Wagner’s  music  alone  that 
it  is  written,  but  against  all  music  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
Wagner  class.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  articles  ever 
written  about  music. 

But  whatever  mistakes  have  been  made  by  the  Feis  Ceoil 
can  be  easily  remedied  as  time  goes  by.  It  is  something 
which  deserves  the  support  of  everyone  of  Irish  birth  or 
blood.  Any  small  financial  loss  that  may  have  accrued  from 
it  is  a very  small  matter  if  it  is  established  on  a permanent 
basis  and  becomes  a permanent  Irish  National  Institution. 

T.  O.  Russell. 
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Norah  Oge. 


Order  gave  the  principal  address.  Father  Kavanagh  is,  we 
understand,  a grand-nephew  of  two  of  the  priests  of  ’98  who 
led  the  insurgents;  and  his  direct  ancestors,  maternal  and 
paternal,  one  and  all  bore  arms  in  freedom’s  battle. 

On  Tara  Hill,  the  men  of  Meath  and  adjoining  counties 
gathered  in  great  numbers,  and  did  honour  to  the  dead  who 
lie  in  the  Croppies’  grave  beneath  the  Stone  of  Destiny. 
Celebrations  were  held  in  Strabane,  Cork,  Westport,  and 
elsewhere.  A procession  is  announced  in  Belfast  for  June 
6th.  About  this  Belfast  procession  we  have  a word  to  say. 
We  do  not  think  that  when  the  protection  of  the  police  force 
and  military  is  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  a demon- 
stration, it  should  be  persisted  in.  We  understand  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  has  authorised  the  police  to  pro- 
tect ’98  demonstrations  in  the  north.  In  that  case  it  is  the 
Orangemen  who  will  be  in  the  position  of  rebels,  and  the 
only  gain  will  be  to  the  British  Government,  which  will  have 
succeeded  in  rekindling  the  long-slumbering  fires  of  party 


The  beech  leaf  is  fresh  and  green, 
And  bloom  is  on  the  rowan. 

And  still  and  dark  the  deep  boreen. 
And  yellow  grows  the  gowan  ; — 
Come,  Norah,  out  in  the  clear  air. 
To  watch  the  circling  sw’allow. 
The  dew  0’  dawn  is  fresh  and  fair. 
And  a white  day  will  follow. 


Come,  Norah  Oge,  and  let  us  go 
Where  sunshine  warm  is  lying ; 
The  bog-grass  has  begun  to  blow, 

A south  wind  is  crying. 

Through  the  thorn  it  cries  to  me; 

And  the  clear  winters  falling. 

And  the  birds  upon  the  salley  tree. 
On  you  are  calling,  calling. 


The  whitethorn  along  the  way 
Has  snowed  the  hedges  over. 

The  earth  warms  in  the  arms  0’  day. 
The  bees  are  through  the  clover. 

I pass  the  rath  and  thorn-tree  hoar. 

Where  the  sluag  sidhe  are  straying. 
Your  voice  is  in  my  ears,  a stoir, 

And  I cannot  hear  them  playing. 


Thomas  E.  Mayne. 


The  Ninety» Eight  Celebrations. 


hatred. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  celebrations  we  have  heard  not  a 
word  of  the  young  Irelanders,  who  fifty  years  ago  in  black 
’48,  proved  their  love  for  their  oppressed  and  famine-stricken 
countr}^  In  the  spring  of  ’48,  John  Michel  was  sentenced 
to  exile.  In  July,  William  Smith  O’Brien  was  out  “on  his 
keeping.”  Are  his  sendees  forgotten  ? In  Dublin  City  Hall 
a proposal  was  actually  made  that  his  statue  should  be  re- 
moved to  make  way  for  that  of  Wolfe  Tone.  We  call  upon 
the  young  men  of  Dublin  to  counteract  this  slight  to  the 
memory  of  an  upright  and  devoted  Irishman.  We  would 
suggest  that  his  statue  should  be  decorated  on  the  day  of 
the  Dublin  Procession,  with  wreathes  and  draperies  around 
the  pedestal,  bearing  the  names  of  all  the  Young  Irelanders 
according  tO'  their  native  provinces ; as  Smith  O’Brien,  Thos. 
Davis,  Charles  Kickham,  John  O’Mahony,  John  O’Leary, 
etc.,  for  Munster;  John  Mitchel,  Martin,  Gavan  Duffy, 
Darcy  Magee,  for  Ulster  (remembering  only  what  the  two 
latter  were  in  ’48  and  forgiving  their  less  faithful  years) ; John 
Blake  Dillon  is  the  only  Connaught  name  that  occurs  to  me ; 
and  that  of  James  Stephens  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  em- 
blazon the  Leinster  roll  of  honour ; though,  doubtless,  a long 
list  could  be  made  out.  We  recommend  the  same  idea  to 


fHE  Centenary  celebrations  opened  on  May  23rd,  with 
hill-fires  all  over  the  country,  from  Cork  to  Innis- 
howen,  from  Dublin  streets  to  the  borders  of  Clew 
Bay.  On  Vinegar  Hill,  and  in  Wexford  town,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Boys  of  Wexford  mustered  in  thousands;  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  public  men,  whose  claim  to  be  there 
rested"  not  on  the  prominence  they  have  attained  in  the 
political  arena,  but  on  the  fact  that  they  could  proudly 
boast  to  be  sons  of  Wexford.  Father  Kavanagh,  the  his- 
torian of  the  insurrection,  a patriot  priest  of  the  Franciscan 


Cork,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  and  to  the  town  in  Ulster 
which  guards  the  sacred  dust  of  John  Mitchel. 

On  Monday,  the  23rd  of  May,  the  Westport  ’98  Centenary  Com- 
mittee celebrated,  by  a torchlight  procession — one  of  the  largest  ever 
held  in  Mayo — the  looth  anniversary  of  the  Rising  of  the  United 
Irishmen.  The  procession  was  led  by  Mr.  Thomas  Joyce,  T.C., 
P.L.G.,  chairman  of  the  Westport  Committee,  accompanied  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Westport  Executive.  The  temperance  band — 
kindly  lent  by  the  members  of  the  Temperance  Sodality — immedia- 
tely followed,  and  then  came  500  torch-bearers,  marshalled  four  deep, 
accompanied  by  a wildly  enthusiastic  crowd  of  people,  who  cheered 
and  cheered  again  for  the  leaders  of  the  ’98  Rebellion.  At  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  proceedings  the  gathering  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Joyce 
and  other  members  of  the  Westport  ’98  Centenary  Committee.  In 
a few  pithy  and  stirring  sentences,  Mr.  John  M‘Hale,  of  the  United 
Irishmen’s  Centennial  Association,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks,  re- 
ferred in  eulogistic  terms  to  the  great  work  accomplished  by  the 
Westport  ’98  Centenary  Committee,  and  thoroughly  voiced  the  senti- 
ments of  the  vast  gathering  in  his  complimentary  closing  remarks  as 
to  the  sterling  patriotism  and  manliness  of  the  popular  chairman  of 
the  Westport  ’98  Centenary  Committee. 

The  Three  Swans 
of  Loch  Na=mbean-fionn. 


OHNSTON  MURRAY  was  an  adventurer  who  came 
over  with  Cromwell.  For  his  services  he  got  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  townland  of  Sheegus,  and  on 
the  brow  of  Sheegus  hill  he  built  a great  house.  He 
married,  and  had  bom  to  him  three  daughters  ere  his 
young  wife  died.  These  girls  grew  up  to  be  beautiful, 
and  were  celebrated  for  their  great  masses  of  fair  hair, 
which,  when  let  down,  swept  the  ground.  They  came  to 
be  beloved,  too,  of  the  country  people;  for  they  were 
gentle  and  kind  as  they  were  lovely.  It  was  pleasure  to 
the  three,  hand  in  hand,  tripping  over  the  hills  together. 
They  had  sweet  smiles  for  everybody;  their  poor  neigh- 
bours looked  up  and  said  with  all  their  hearts,  “ God’s 
blessing  go  with  ye  : ” and  all  who  met  them  believed  that 
luck  was  on  them  for  the  remainder  of  that  day. 

Johnston  Murray  married  again  when  his  girls  had 
grown  almost  to  be  young  women.  Their  stepmother  had 
a hearty  hatred  for  them,  and  did  her  best  to  put  a hundred 
armoyances  their  way.  She  was  wroth,  too,  that  they  liked, 
and  were  liked  by  the  peasants.  Against  her  wish  and  her 
commands  they  still  passed  over  the  fields  like  the  morning’s 
smile,  dispensing  sunshine  to  their  world.  On  summer 
days  the  three  young  women  were  fond  of  bathing  in  the 
deep  little  lake  with  the  pebbly  margin  that  lies  at  the  foot 
of  Sheegus.  One  morning,  on  rising  from  bed,  they  wrap- 
ped their  sheets  around  them,  and  r^  tO'  bathe.  Whilst 
they  were  gone,  guests,  who  had  been  travelling  all  night, 
arrived  at  the  house.  Their  stepmother  hasted  to  prepare 
beds  for  these,  and  finding  the  sheets  gone,  was  seized  with 
great  anger.  She  prayed  to  God  that  her  daughters  might 
never  come  back.  They  never  did  return.  From  that  day 
forward  there  were  on  the  lake  three  swans  that  had  never 
been  seen  there  before ; and  the  lake  was  named  Loch  Na- 
mbean-fionn,  that  is,  the  Loch  of  the  Fair  Women. 

These  swans  were  regarded  with  great,  reverence  by  the 
country  people,  who  often  fed  them.  The  most  heed- 
less child  and  most  reckless  man  alike,  loved  the  three 
swans  of  Loch  Na-mbean-fionn,  and  would  as  soon  dream 
of  desecrating  the  Chapel  as  interfering  with  these  birds. 


But  about  seventy  years  ago,  an  Englishman  who  was  shoot- 
ing uix)n  Sheegus,  came  down  to  the  lake,  saw  the  swans, 
and  heard  their  story.  He  laughe<l  the  laugh  of  the  fool, 
and  raising  his  gun,  fired ; and  one  of  the  swans  dropped 
its  beautiful  long  neck  upon  the  water,  and  lay  dead. 
The  other  two  swam  to  it,  and  Iregan  the  most  mournful  and 
desolate  plaint  that  had  ever  been  heard.  Tlie  people 
flocked  ilown  to  the  lake,  and  the  rudest  men  shed  bitter 
tears  as  the  anguished  complaining  of  the  bereft  birds  sunk 
into  their  hearts.  Wild  looks  were  turner!  upon  the  co- 
wardly scoundrel  who  had  done  this  base  deed.  The  un- 
manned creature  slunk  away  as  quickly  and  as  quietly  as  he 
could.  All  that  night  the  people  of  Sheegus  could  not  get 
any  sleep  for  the  despairful  crying  of  the  swans.  This^ 
ceased  just  before  day  broke;  and  when  the  people  went 
down  to  the  lake  to  find  the  cause,  neither  the  dead  swan 
nor  its  sisters  were  to  be  seen ; but  about  this  time,  to  Loch 
Siveniagh,  a lake  many  miles  away,  there  came  two  swans 
that  startled  the  people  by  the  mourning  cries  they  raised 
in  the  dead  of  night  for  twelve  months.  People  who  had 
passed  Loch  Siveniagh  at  late  hours  said  there  was  a dead 
swan  floating  upon  the  water,  over  which  they  mourned. 
After  twelve  months  they  quitted  Loch  Siveniagh,  and 
nevermore  was  anything  known  of  them. 

On  a morning,  exactly  one  year  after  he  had  levelled  his 
gun  at  the  swans  of  Loch  Na-mbean-fionn  the  Englishman 
was  found,  gun  in  hand,  lying  by  the  Lochside,  dead. 

MAC. 


Irish  Influence  in  the  American  Colonies. 


(By  Edw.  T.  M‘Ceystal,  President  Gaelic  Society, 
New  York.) 


HE  extraordinary  growth  and  development  of  the  United 
States — marvellous  indeed  when  compared  with  the  progress 
of  other  countries — can  but  excite  in  her  children  the  keenest 
T interest  in  the  study  of  the  conditions  and  forces  which  have 
operated  so  powerfully  and  so  well  to  this  end.  In  the  entire  range 
of  the  history  of  the  nations  there  is  no  parallel  presented. 

That  such  an  interest  has  been  awakened  can  best  be  shown  by  the 
literature  published  on  the  subject  during  the  past  few  decades,  par- 
ticularly upon  the  Colonial  period.  How  well  and  how  carefully  this 
work  has  been  performed  is  a point  on  which  there  is  room  for  much 
doubt  and  very  serious  dispute ; for  it  must  be  admitted  that  many 
who  undertake  the  task  of  analyzing  and  elucidating  this  portion  of 
the  history  of  our  country  do  so  with  few  of  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions of  the  historian  or  teacher.  They  are  well  educated,  no  doubt ; 
but  unfortunately  that  education  has  been  received  and  the  mind  has 
been  nurtured  too  often  in  an  atmosphere  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  a broad,  expansive  development  of  the  faculties  so  needful 
to  the  writer  who  wishes  to  present  clearly  to  us  the  philosophy  of 
history.  Since  Pre.scott,  scarcely  one  of  our  historians  has  risen  to 
the  level  as  an  interpreter  of  the  past. 

But  it  is  not  alone  by  the  body  of  books  published  that  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  amount  of  interest  awakened ; about  us  on  every  side 
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we  see  the  tangible  evidence  of  its  strength  in  the  existence  of  such 
societies  as  the  “Sons  of  the  Revolution,”  “Daughters  of  the  Re- 
volution,” “ Society  of  the  Colonial  Wars,”  “ Colonial  Dames,”  &c., 
&c. 

Some  of  these  societies  are  patriotic  in  spirit,  and  by  their  work 
seek  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  great  and  heroic  actions  which 
marked  the  Revolutionary  struggle ; some  have  done  something  in 
the  way  of  collecting  documentary  and  geneological  evidence,  which, 
properly  cared  for,  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  specialist  on 
Colonial  history ; the  third  class  of  these  societies  is  decidedly  social 
in  its  aims,  and  all  are  like  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  aristocratic 
and  necessarily  un-republican. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  publication  of  this  literature  and  of  the 
existence  of  these  societies  has  been  the  growth  of  what  is  known  as 
a strong  Anglo-Saxon  sentiment.  It  is  not  surprising  at  all  to  hear 
those  who,  it  is  safe  to  presume,  have  not  a drop  of  Teutonic  blood 
in  their  veins  boasting  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  lineage ; and,  I sup- 
pose, if  we  continue  for  the  next  two  decades  as  we  have  done  dur- 
ing the  past  three,  we  may  also  expect  to  hear  the  descendants  of  the 
Italian  and  Magyar  immigrant  boast  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
Now  this  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  “ fads  ” or  fevers  by  which 
a people  can  be  seized.  If  such  a nation  of  such  a race  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ever  had  an  existence,  it  might,  indeed,  be  excusable  to  boast 
of  if;  as  a matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  but  the  cloak  under  which 
the  offspring  of  the  degenerates  of  Tory  proclivities  who  have  sur- 
vived the  Revolution  struggle  like  a noxious  growth,  and  mas- 
querade their  monarchial  and  pro-British  feelings.  To  such  an  ex- 
treme has  this  been  carried  that  many  good  Americans  have  been 
drifted  away  with  this  flood,  and  so  have  lent  additional  force  and 
a degree  of  respectability  to  a doctrine  which  must  eventually  be 
most  injurious  to  the  Republic.  The  theory  of  this  class  is  that  the 
highest  order  of  excellence  in  political  and  social  thought  and  action 
had  its  origin  among,  and  still  lives  with,  the  people  who  claim  as 
their  home  the  southern  half  of  the  island  of  Britain,  hiding  from 
themselves  the  fact  that  the  highest  standards  in  intellectual,  politi- 
cal, and  social  development  had  been  reached  by  the  Celtic  and  Latin 
races  centuries  before  either  an  Anglo-Saxon,  so  called,  or  an  Eng- 
lishman had  been  heard  of.  Indeed,  it  is  a perfectly  proper  state- 
ment to  make,  that  the  free  institutions,  of  which  the  Englishman  is 
so  fond  of  boasting,  owe  much  to  the  Irish  schoolmasters,  who,  dur- 
ing the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  rescued  his  nation  from 
barbarism,  and  left  the  impress  of  their  genius  behind  in  the  educa- 
tional and  other  institutions  founded  there  by  them.  Without  wish- 
ing to  enter  into  the  etymology  of  the  term  “ Anglo-Saxon,”  I think 
it  well  at  this  time  and  in  this  place  to  quote  the  words  of  a distin- 
guished writer,  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.,  who,  dealing  with  this 
question  in  1885,  in  the  “Independent,”  says: — “A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  British  people  are  accustomed  to  boast  of  their  Anglo- 
Sa.xon  descent,  without  acknowledging  or  even  suspecting  that  their 
ancestr}'  is  to  a much  larger  extent  British  than  Teutonic ; that  they 
are  the  descendants,  more  or  less  mixed  with  other  races,  of  the  Celtic 
inhabitants  who  possessed  the  whole  country  before  the  Roman,  Ger- 
man, Danish  or  Norman  invaders  set  foot  on  the  soil  or  usurped  the 
Government.  In  all  this  they  show  their  ignorance  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  ‘British,’  ‘English,’  and  ‘Anglo-Saxon.’  The  error 
is  of  old  growth,  and  originated  in  the  pretentious  half-knowledge  of 
the  early  writers  who  compiled  their  traditional  and,  for  the  most 
part,  untrustworthy  histories  in  the  later  languages — Latin  was  at 
that  time  the  only  medium  of  the  little  literature  which  e.xisted — 
German  and  its  offspring,  the  early  English,  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
almost  wholly  inchoate  and  unformed.  The  error  with  which  I am 
at  present  more  particularly  concerned  is  of  more  than  one  thou- 
sand years’  standing,  and  derives  the  name  of  the  southern  frontier 
of  Great  Britain  from  a supposed  German  tribe,  who,  with  the  Jutes 
and  Saxons,  invaded  the  island  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans. 
It  happens,  however,  that  the  name  of  the  “Angles”  was  never 
borne  by,  or  known  to  any  German  tribe.  The  invaders  of  the  east 


coast  of  Britain  came  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Continent,  prin- 
cipally from  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  brought  their 
barbarous  laws  and  rude  language  along  with  them.  The  true  origin 
of  the  word  ‘ Angles  ’ is  the  Celtic  or  Irish  ‘ An  Gaedhil,’  which  signi- 
fies ‘ An  Gael.’  The  epithet  ‘ Anglo-Saxon,’  now  so  frequently  used 
in  South  Britain,  is  of  more  recent  origin,  and  was  not  known  in  the 
golden  age  of  English  literature  w'hen  Shakespeare  and  Spencer 
flourished,  nor  until  the  second  half  of  the  last  century.  Britain  was 
known  to  the  Romans  as  “ Anglia  ’ centuries  before  the  Saxons,  or 
that  portion  of  them  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  called 
‘ Angles  ’ established  themselves  in  any  part  of  the  country.  It  was 
not  until  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  of  the  Georges  had  given  three 
Sovereigns  to  the  country  that  courtly  writers  began  to  talk  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  origin  of  the  people,  and  that  the  epithet  finally  became 
synonymous  with  ‘ English.’ 

“It  is  true  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  a small  portion  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Anglia,  immediately  opposite  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, was  called  ‘ The  Saxon  Shore.’  The  name  was  given  to  it 
because  excessive  swarms  of  Dutch  and  Danish  pirates  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  such  settlements  on  the  littoral,  though  they  had 
never  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
Gael  or  Celt  called  these  pirates  ‘ Sassenachs,’  as  the  Southern  Eng- 
lish are  called  to  this  day  by  the  Celtic-speaking  people  of  Ireland, 
Wales  and  Scotland.  The  word  did  not  originally  signify  a German 
or  native  of  Saxony,  but  a robber  and  an  assassin,  in  which  sense  it 
still  obtains  currency  (and  rightly  so)  among  such  of  the  Irish  as 
retain  a hereditary  hatred  of  British  rule.” 

Continuing,  the  same  author  says: — “The  Southern  English  be- 
lieved this  fable,  and  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  half  so 
much  German  as  they  think  themselves,  maae  light  of  the  Scotch 
objection,  called  it  sentimental,  and  unworthy  of  practical  considera- 
tion. But  if  ‘Angles’  are  in  reality  ‘An  Gael’  or  the  Gael,  the 
Scotch  and  North  British  people  are  quite  as  much  ‘ An  Gael  ’ or 
English  as  those  of  the  South,  and  the  English  Government  is  right- 
fully the  designation  of  the  Government  of  the  whole  kingdom.  This 
fact  should  remove  the  jealousy  of  the  Scotch,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cut  away  from  the  conceit  of  the  South  British  the  very  slender  and 
rotten  foundation  on  which  it  is  based.  But  until  the  Southern  Eng- 
lish admit  the  fact  that  a colony  of  Germans  did  not  give  its  name 
to  England,  but  that  the  whole  country  of  Britain,  otherwise  Anglia, 
as  the  Romans  called  it,  derives  its  name  from  the  Celtic  Angael,  the 
North  British  are  quite  right  in  objecting  to  be  called  English  or 
Anglo-Saxon.” 

Such  is  the  force  which  has  dominated  us,  and  is  to-day  flaunting 
its  flag  so  insultingly.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  a myth ; never  had 
an  existence  in  fact,  and  never  contributed  in  any  form  to  the  rear- 
ing of  those  political  institutions  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud. 

There  is  another  class  in  the  country  which  during  the  past  two 
decades  has  shown  an  amount  of  activity  and  assertiveness  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  its  numbers  and  merits — a society  whose  chief  claims 
to  public  attention  are  presumption,  virulence  and  assumption.  I 
mean  the  Scotch-Irish  Society. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  this  body  to  so  re-arrange  society  and  ad- 
just conditions  that  men  who  only  knew  themselves  as  Irish  should 
have  their  names  passed  down  to  posterity  as  being  “ Scotch-Irish,” 
because,  forsooth,  of  the  fact  that  they  happened  to  be  non-Catholic. 
It  is  only  among  the  narrow-minded,  bigoted.  Orange,  pro-English 
natives  of  Ireland  and  their  equally  depraved  offspring  here  that 
minds  can  be  found  so  dwarfed  and  warped  as  to  place  such  a limita- 
tion or  misconstruction  on  the  term  “ nationality.” 

Nations  may  be  dignified  and  elevated  through  the  instrumentality 
of  religion,  but  religion  can  never  make  a nation  nor  determine  its 
boundaries.  To  such  uses,  however,  is  just  what  the  Scotch-Irish 
seek  to  apply  religion.  Let  us  hope  they  will  fail. 

It  might  be  well  to  show  what  constitutes  a Scotch-Irishman,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  writer  Lossing,  who  seems  to  have  a great 
admiration  for  them:  — 
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Many  persons  (.listin^uishcd  in  the  annals  of  tlie  United  Stales 
«ere  and  are  of  Scotcli-Irish  descent.  liardy  jreople,  formed  by 
an  intermixture  of  Scotch,  Knglish  and  Irish  families  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Queen  I'dizabeth  found  her  subjects  in  Ireland 
so  uncontrolablc  that  she  detcrminerl  to  try  the  experiment  of  trans- 
idanting  the  reformed  religion  with  some  of  her  English  and  Scotch 
subjects.  It  was  a difTicult  and  ilangerous  experiment,  for  the  Irish 
looked  on  it  simply  in  the  light  (aftd  really  the  true  one)  of  a measure 
for  their  complete  subjugation.  Elizabeth  did  not  meet  with  much 
success,  but  her  successor,  James  I.,  did.  He  determined  to  intro- 
duce  whole  English  and  Scotch  colonies  into  Ireland,  and  by  so  dis- 
seminating the  reformed  faith  he  might  promote  the  loyalty  of  the 
people.  These  were  sent  chiefly  to  the  northerly  portions  of  Ire- 
land ; the  lands  were  divided  in  plots  of  2,000,  1,500  and  1,000  acres. 
These  were  alloted  to  dillerent  kinds  of  i)ersons— first,  British  under- 
takers who  voluntarily  engaged  in  the  enterprise;  second,  servitors 
of  the  Crown,  consisting  of  civil  and  military  officers;  the  third, 
natives  of  whom  the  King  hoped  to  make  loyal  subjects.  The  first 
and  second  classes  were  e.xpected  to  plant  48  able-bodied  men  on 
each  plot  m two  years.  These  colonists  from  England  and  Scotland 
intermarried  with  the  natives,  and  from  this  union  [?]  sprang  the 
race  of  the  law-Ioving,  law-abiding,  loyal,  enterprising  freemen,  from 
whom  came  many  of  the  best  families  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina.”  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  according 
to  Lossing.  As  to  the  morality  and  industry  of  the  “ planters,”  I 
can  but  refer  the  enquirer  and  student  to  Reid’s  “ History  of'  the 
Presbytenan  Church  in  Ireland.”  As  to  the  qualifications  and 
limitations  placed  on  the  nationality  of  men  of  Irish  blood  who 
foughb  suffered  and  contributed  so  much  to  the  develojiment  and 
founding  of  this  Republic  by  Mr.  Froude  and  pro-British  American 
writers,  I prefer  to  reply  by  pointing  to  words  and  actions  of  Gens. 
Kno.x,  Stewart,  Armstrong,  Clinton,  Montgomery,  Jackson,  and 
Secretary'  Thomson,  of  the  Continental  Congress— men  who  knew 
themselves  only  as  Irish,  without  the  Scotch  qualification — men  who 
never  stooped  so  low  as  to  question-  the  loyalty  or  truth  of  their 
compatriots  and  fellow-soldiers,  Moylan,  Fitzgerald,  Sullivan, 
Lynch,  M'Kean,  M'Clenahan,  Hand,  or  Roche  ! ! As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  term  “Scotch-Irish”  was  unknown  until  the  time  of  the 
Know-nothing”  movement  in  this  country  40  years  ago.  I have 

devoted  more  space  than  possibly  was  needful  to  these  two  myths 

the  Anglo-Sa.xon  and  Scotch-Irish-but  their  devotees  are  so  per- 
sistent and  pertinacious-they  are  so  arrogant  and  presumptuous  in 
their  pretensions,  that  many  good  people,  not  informed  as  to  the 
real  facts,  have  come  to  believe  that  the  claims  of  both  were  based 
on  truth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Duck  Merchant, 


BOtJT  two  o’clock  a.m.  Paddy  Feenan  locked  the 
door  of  his  cabin,  pushed  the  key  under  the 
thatch,  looked  up  at  the  distant  stars,  took  off  his 
old  hat,  and  said  “ Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  an’  on  ’arth 
paice  ti  men  iv  good  will.” 

Having  thus  performed  his  morning  devotion,  he  lifted 

two  large  baskets,  and  set  off  for  the  town  of  K , sixteen 

miles  distant. 

Paddy  was  a small  man,  with  a stoop— had  round,  brown 
eyes,  a shewd,  but  not  unkindly  expression ; was  fifty  years 
of  age,  looked  seventy,  was  said  to  be  as  “ rich  as  a Jew,” 
and  was  called,  in  private,  “ oul’  skin-flint.” 


He  was  a sjiecialist  in  his  line,  and  dealt  only  in  ducks. 

The  rise  and  fall  in  prices  of  this  interesting  species  of 
poultry  was  to  him  a nuitter  of  supreme  importance.  He 
thought  of  it  when  going  to  bed,  he  thought  of  it  when  in 
bed,  he  thought  of  it  when  out  of  bed.  Ah ! had  tho.se 

ducks  that  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  K only  known  how 

the  mind  of  a certain  little  man  was  occupietl  with  the  con- 
sideration of  their  market  value,  they’d  have  become  too 
conceited  for  anything ! 

To  be  sure,  a rood  of  ground,  a little  i)ig,  a goat  called 
Peg,  and  a couple  of  hens  claimed  a share  of  his  attention ; 
but  there  was  no  need  for  sjxiculation  to  be  active  in  their 
regard.  Ducks,  and  ducks  alone,  kept  Paddy’s  mind  on  the 
alert. 

“ Ye  moight  know  the  price  this  hour,”  he  said,  “ but  the 
moine  iv  man  cudn’t  tell  what  it  ud  be  the  nixt.  Oi’ve 
known  thim  to  lepp  up  a pinny  ajiiece  inside  twinty  minutes.” 

The  fowl  he  bought  in  K on  Wednesdays  he  sold  on 

Tliursdays  in  L , a market  town  six  miles  off,  so  that  his 

merchandise  on  these  two  days  gave  him  a tramp  of  forty- 
four  miles,  and  a profit  that  ranged  from  one  shilling  to 
three ! 

On  two  occasions  he  made  four  shillings ! but  it  wasn’t 
to  be  expected  that  such  strokes  of  good  fortune  would  often 
occur ! 

Paddy  could  have  earned  more  money,  and  “ ate  betther,” 
had  he  worked  for  the  farmers ; he  preferred  less  with 
liberty.  His  experience  of  service  was  not  pleasant.  “ ’Twas 
Feenan  here,  an’  Feenan  there  ” — “ Feenan,  yi  lubber,”  or 
“ Feen,  yi  fool,”  as  if  Feenan  hedn’t  a sowl  in  his  body  as 
well  as  the  best  iv  thim.” 

The  little  man  was  sensitive,  and  didn’t  relish  rough  treat- 
ment, so  he  struck  out  a line  of  business  for  himself  and  be- 
came his  own  master. 

He  never  married.  So  long  as  his  mother  lived  she 
needed  all  the  help  he  could  give. 

His  early  journey  to  K procured  him  the  privilege  of 

witnessing  sunrise  once  a week — nor  was  he  insensible  to 
the  glorious  spectacle.  Soon  as  invisible  hands  began  to 
spread  out  a carpet  of  crimson  and  gold,  whereon  the  mon- 
arch of  day  would  set  his  kingly  feet,  Paddy  uncoverfed  his 
head,  and  repeated  the  prayer  he  was  accustomed  to  say  at 
his  cabin  door. 

To  the  minor  beauties  of  nature  as  beauties,  he  was  stone 
blind. 

The  trembling  dew-drop,  the  twitter  of  a bird  awakening, 
the  shape  of  a leaf,  the  endless  shades  of  the  various  colours, 
the  graceful  contour  of  hills,  the  sparkle  of  rushing  waters 
had  no  attraction  for  him — nor  had  any  other  feature  of 
the  landscape,  save  as  it  could,  or  could  not,  be  utilised.  If 
he  saw  a blue  lake  calmly  reposing  among  hills,  he  thought 
“ ’twould  be  a foine  place  for  ducks.”  If  purple  mountains 
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lent  grandeur  to  the  scene  they  interested  him  in  proportion, 
as  they  afforded  good  grazing  for  goats. 

Poor  soul!  it  needed'the  wonders  of  the  starry  host,  or 
the  glory  of  sunrise  to  elevate  his  mind  one  little  moment 
above  the  sordid  cares  of  daily  life. 

On  this  particular  morning  our  merchant  was,  as  usual,  in 
the  market  long  before  it  began  to  fill  with  middle-aged 
men  who  looked  old,  and  women  not  long  past  their  first 
youth,  whose  faces  were  lined  and  careworn. 

He  assumed  a brisk  air,  and  went  about  inspecting  those 
baskets  in  which  the  objects  of  his  solicitude  were  “cramped, 
cabined,  and  confined.” 

For  some  time  he  bargained  and  higgled  to  no  purpose  ; 
his  low  offers  got  him  many  bad  names.  However,  on  these 
occasions  he  put  his  sensitiveness  in  his  pocket,  and  mani- 
fested the  most  philosophic  indifference  to  abuse. 

At  last  he  came  across  a woman  with  a dozen  pretty  white 
ducks  that  pleased  him  better  than  any  he  had  seen. 

“ What  di  yi  want  apiece?” 

“ What’ll  yi  give?” 

“ Fourpince  all  roun’.” 

“ Are  yi  jokin  ?” 

“Not  a joke,  oi  think  they  ’re  worth  it.” 

“ Di  yi  think  oi  fed  thim  on  nóthin  ?” 

“ They  fed  themselves  on  wather  an’  frogs,  an’  that  didn’t 
cost  much.” 

“ They  got  their  fill  o’  male  an’  praties  ivery  day  o’  their 
lives.  Feel  that  boy  an’  thin  say  wus  he  fattened  on  frogs.” 

Paddy  balanced 'the  fowl  in  his  hand.  Believing  ’twas  his 
best  policy  to  depreciate,  he  said — “ Hev  oi  a duck  at  all  in 
moi  han’  ?” 

“ Mabbe  yi  think  it’s  a goose.” 

“ Oi’d  be  a goose  moisilf  iv  oi  thought  that ; but  as  yir  a 
dacent  wumman,  an’  ’ud  loike  ti  be  early  home,  so  as  not  ti 
be  traversin’  the  road  at  an  untimis  hour,  oi’ll  give  yi  six  shil- 
lin’s  fur  the  lot.” 

The  woman  was  silent  for  a minute  or  two-,  then  she  said, 
“ Oi  hev  a good  piece  ti  go,  an’  there’s  wan  iv  the  childre 
sick,  so  oi’ll  take  yir  offer,  though  oi  expecket  as  much 
more.” 

When  the  purchase  was  concluded  Paddy  regaled  himself 
with  a penny  cake  and  a pint  of  buttermilk  ere  setting  out  on 
his  homeward  journey. 

He  had  several  halting  places  on  the  way.  One  of  these 
was  near  the  entrance  to  a fashionable  residence. 

A cook  belonging  tO'  the  establishment  happened  to  pass, 
saw  the  ducks,  felt  their  weight,  and  asked  their  price. 

“ Half-a-crown  a pair,”  said  Paddy,  little  expecting  to  be 
taken  at  his  word. 

“ Follow  me  to  the  house,  Pll  ask  my  mistress  to  buy 
them.” 

Amazed  at  his  unwonted  luck,  he  did  as  desired,  and  in 


a short  while  after  had  the  satisfaction  of  depositing  his  bur- 
then in  the  poultry  yard,  and  of  putting  six  half-crowns  in 
his  pocket. 

He  pursued  his  journey,  hardly  knowing  whether  he  was 
on  his  head  or  his  heels,  till  he  knocked  up  against  a cow, 
and  said — “ No  offince,  ma’m.”  He  laughed  at  his  mistake, 
and  became  more  collected.  “ Bad  scran  ti  me,”  said  he,  “if 
there  hed  bin  any  wan  in  bearin’  they’d  sayed  oi  was 
cracked.” 

It  occurred  to  him  that  rich  people  must  be  very  light- 
hearted. “ As  fur  moiself,”  he  mentally  observed,  “ oi’ve 
only  got  a few  shillin’s  more  than  us’al,  an’  oi’m  jist  brimmin’ 
over  wid  merriment.” 

No  wonder!  He.  would  soon  be  able  to  add  a fourth 
pound  note  to  the  three  he  had  safely  stowed  away  in  the 
thatch ! This  being  a gala  day  he  purchased  a few  luxuries 
in  the  shape  of  tea,  sugar  and  butter;  and  if  the  hens  had 
laid  he’d  have  a couple  of  eggs  for  a meal  that  would  com- 
bine dinner  and  supper  in  one. 

On  reaching  home  he  lit  the  fire,  hung  on  the  kettle,  and 
while  waiting  for  it  to  boil,  fed  the  pig,  put  the  goat  in  her 
corner,  and  attended  to  several  household  matters.  He 
would  have  to  do  without  milk  for  his  tea. 

When  Paddy  finished  his  meal,  he  replenished  the  fire  and 
sat  down  to  cogitate. 

What  a blissful  mood  he  was  in ! The  recollection  of  his 
encounter  with  the  cow  made  him  laugi)  rill  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks. 

His  features  had  scarcely  settled — after  the  unusual  de- 
mand made  on  their  risible  muscles — when  the  door  was 
pushed  suddenly  open  by  a woman,  who  rushed  in,  threw 
herself  on  her  knees,  wringin’  her  hands,  and  exclaiming — 
“ Och,  wirrasthrue ! wirrasthrue ! what’ll  become  iv  me  this 
day ! Och,  Paddy,  darlint,  befrind  me  in  this  hour  iv  moi 
black  disthress ! Phil’s  afther  smashin’  the  windys  in  Gro- 
gan’s public-house.  The  peelers  hev  him,  an’  unless  oi  can 
pay  a poun’  right  aff  he’ll  be  in  jail,  an’  oi’ll  nivir  lift  moi 
head  till  the  day  iv  moi  death.” 

“ Len’  me  a poun’  an’  as  sure  as  moi  name’s  Kitty  Morgan 
oi’ll  pay  yi  ivry  pinpy.  Oi’m  clane  out  iv  moi  senses  wid 
throuble.  Oi’  know  yi  hev  a koinly  heart,  an’  God  allys  re- 
wards thim  that’s  koine  ti  a neighbour  in  disthress.” 

This  stormy  appeal  to  his  feelings  transformed  the  duck 
merchant  to  stone.  His  face  became  rigid,  and  while  the 
pleader  wailed  he  sat  immovable. 

Mrs.  Morgan  was  one  of  those  fatuous  mothers  who  love 
best,  and  cling  most  to  an  ill-doing  son.  Phil  was  a drunken 
lout,  and  a heart-break  tO'  all  connected  with  him.  Paddy 
knew  all  this.  Kitty  Morgan  had  some  claim  on  him — she 
had  no  pig,  and  gave  him  her  potatoe  skins  to  help  his 
along.  This  consideration,  however,  didn’t  weigh,  for  he 
intended  to  pay  her  a shilling  at  Christmas. 
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Somehow  ’twas  borne  in  on  him  he  was  under  the  eye  of 
One  who  loved  a kindly  deed,  One  who  had  done  much  for 
him — still  the  struggle  was  sharp.  Well,  the  little  man  knew 
a sixpence  of  his  hard-earned  money  he’d  never  see  once  it 
passed  into  Mrs.  Grogan’s  fingers.  No  matter,  for  the  sake 
of  One  above,  and  through  pity  for  a mother’s  tears,  he 
wouldn't  be  hard. 

“ Come  back  afther  a while  an’  oi’ll  see  what  oi  ken  do 
fur  yi.” 

'Hie  woman  rose  from  her  knees  and  went  out,  blessing 
him. 

Paddy  stood  on  a high  stool  and  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
hole  where  a roll  of  three  old  notes  had  been  lying  for 
months.  ’Twas  raining  and  his  hand  got  wet.  He  felt 
something  soft — an  awful  foreboding  took  possession  of  him. 
What  if  damp  and  rain  had  utterly  destroyed  his  secret 
horde ! 

His  frame  shook  as  if  stricken  with  ague.  He  lit  a candle, 
and  peered  into  the  place  of  concealment.  'Phere  were  no 
notes ! — ^just  a pulpy  mass — that  was  all ! He  clutched  it 
and  staggered  back  to  his  seat. 

When  Kitty  Morgan  returned  she  found  the  duck-man — 
as  he  was  frequently  called  — sitting  on  a chair,  pale  as 
death,  beads  of  cold  sweat  on  his  forehead ; his  right  hand 
closed  over  something  with  a death-like  grip,  his  left  holding 
a farthing  candle  that  swayed  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
if  it,  too,  had  received  a shock  it  couldn’t  stand. 

“ In  the  name  iv  God,  Paddy,  what’s  come  on  yi  ?” 

He  opened  his  eyes  slowly,  looked  at  her,  told  what  had 
occurred,  and  corroborated  his  statement  by  holding  out  the 
hand  that  held  the  rotted  remains  of  his  treasure.  She  ut- 
tered a shriek  and  ran  away,  thinking  of  her  own  disappoint- 
ment— not  of  his. 

For  a long  while  Paddy  seemed  buried  in  thought,  then, 
with  that  sublime  faith  which  supports  the  poor  in  their 
many  trials,  he  said,  resignedly — “ The  Lord  give  an’  the 
Lord  tuck  away,  blist  be  the  name  iv  the  Lord.” 

M.  MacMorragh. 


RE  V I E WS. 

“The  Ancient  Friary  of  Bun-na-Mairge”  (Marcus  Ward  & Co.  as. 
6d.),  by  Francis  Joseph  Bigger,  M.R.I.A.  This  is  a special  extra 
supplement  of  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology  dealing  with  the 
ancient  ruined  Friary  of  Bun-na-Mairge  on  the  coast  of  Co.  Antrim. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  contains  a varied  fund  of  information 
on  archaeological  and  historical  matters.  The  full-page  frontispiece, 
by  Joseph  W.  Carey,  one  of  our  foremost  local  illustrators,  shows 
the  funeral  of  Sorley  Boy  MacDonnell  wending  its  way  from  his 
castle  of  Dunnannie  to  the  Friary  graveyard,  1590  a.d.  This  Sorley 
Boy  was  the  chieftain  whose  children  and  clanspeople  were  so  ruth- 
lessly murdered  in  the  sea  caves  at  Rathlin  by  the  elder  Essex. 

“Three  Lectures  on  Gaelic  Topics.”  P.  H.  Pearse.  (New  Ire- 
land Literary  Society).  M.  H.  Gill  & Sons,  Dublin.  The  first  lec- 


ture in  this  little  volume  is  of  special  interest  and  importance,  deal- 
ing, as  it  does,  with  the  ancient  Gaelic  jirose  literature  of  Ireland. 
The  second  lecture  is  on  the  Folk  .Songs  of  our  country,  and  the 
third,  of  a speculative  character,  on  the  Intellectual  Future  of  the 
Gael.  We  can  only  say  that  if  the  society  of  which  Mr.  Pearse  is 
president  is  made  u|)  of  any  considerable'  number  of  persons  capable 
of  appreciating  and  discussing  such  purely  literary  and  Gaelic  topics, 
such  a society  may  become  a motive  force  in  the  ducational  and  lite- 
rary movement.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  information  as  to  the 
society’s  quarters  or  meetings  is  contained  in  the  volume. 

Messrs.  M.  II.  Gill  & Sons  have  sent  us  their  popular  editions  of 
“Fitzpatrick’s  Sham  Squire”  (i  vol.,  2s.),  with  apjiendix  containing 
extra  information  not  contained  in  former  editions  ; “Speeches  From 
the  Dock”  (price  is.),  and  “The  Story  of  Ireland.”  A.  M.  Sullivan. 

IS. 

“ The  Humours  of  Donegal.”  By  James  MacManus.  (Fisher 
Unwin,  London.  Price  is.)  We  were  delighted  when  passing  one 
of  the  leading  booksellers  shojis  in  Belfast  this  morning,  to  see  the 
front  place  in  the  principal  window  occupied  by  a whole  row  of  Mr. 
MacManus’s  latest  volume.  The  fact  was  self-evident  proof  that 
the  enterprising  bookseller  had  found  the  last  volume,  “ In  Droll 
Donegal,”  much  in  demand,  and  was  anxious  to  let  the  public  know 
that  here  was  another  book  by  the  same  author.  Mr.  MacManus 
has  been  a steady  contributor  to  our  pages,  and  the  fact  that  his 
bright,  humorous  tales  are  beginning  to  be  sought  after  by  high- 
class  London  monthlies  has  made  no  difference  in  his  relations  with 
us.  We  strongly  advise  all  our  readers  to  possess  this  volume.  If 
you  cannot  find  it  at  your  booksellers,  get  it  at  the  railway  book- 
stalls ; and  if  you  live  remote  from  the  iron  way  or  far  across  the  sea, 
write  to  us  and  we  will  buy  it  for  you.  “Why  Tomas  Dubh  Walked” 
is  a particularly  well-written  story,  and  “Terry  ^PGowan  and  the 
Priest  ” should  have  a special  interest  for  the  clergy. 

“ The  Bend  of  the  Road.”  By  James  MacManus.  (Downey  & 
Co.,  London,  i Vol.,  3s.  6d.).  Of  this  book  we  cantjot  speak  too 
highly;  it  contains  the  most  finished  and  artistic  work  which  Mr. 
MacManus  has  yet  achieved.  Whilst  the  other  volume,  which  we 
review  above,  aims  chiefly  at  amusing,  we  here  have  touches  of  the 
pathos  and  tragedy  of  life  illuminated  all  the  time  by  the  irrepres- 
sible humour  of  the  author.  As  an  example.  The  Widow’s  Mary, 
which  will  bring  tears  to  many  eyes,  is  at  times  as  droll  as  needs  be. 
It  is  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  a widow’s  only  daughter  for  America, 
the  land  of  promise.  The  neighbours  gather  to  the  cottage,  there  is 
dancing,  fiddling,  merriment,  but  at  end  of  all  one  of  the  company 
sings  an  emigration  ballad,  and  every  heart  is  melted.  Better  than 
any  criticism  will  be  a quotation  of  this  passage  : — 

“ The  company  generally  were  in  their  ripest  bantering  mood  ; 
but  Barney’s  doggerel  awakened  them  to  face  the  sad  reality.  With 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands  the  widow,  mournfully  moving  her  head 
from  side  to  side,  showed  that  each  roughly  expressed  sentiment 
falling  from  Barney’s  lips  went  straight  to  her  heart,  and  an  occa- 
sional half-smothered  sob  was  heard  from  her.  During  the  singing 
of  the  first  stanza,  Mary  was  brave.  But  from  her  mother  she  could 
not  keep  her  eyes.  At  the  second  stanza,  to  Barney’s  uncouthly  put 
thoughts,  combined  with  the  sight  of  her  mother’s  grief,  she  also 
yielded,  turning  from  the  company  her  face.  On  Mary’s  face  the 
masther’s  eyes  had  been  unwaveringly  fixed.  Those  who  sat  near 
him,  and  who  should  know,  affirm  that  before  Mary  gave  way  at  all 
he  snifthered  as  often  as  half_a  dozen  times.  When  Mary  broke 
down,  his  head  found  welcome  in  a friendly  shadow,  into  which  he 
then  leaned,  and  what  happened  with  him  there  after  we  know  not. 
. . . The  moment  Barney  concluded,  and  it  wasn’t  without  a 

deal  of  faltering  he  got  through  the  last  stanza,  the  widow  threw 
up  her  head  and  threw  backwards  her  hands  with  ah  ‘ Oh  ! oh  ! oh  ! 
of  despair.’ 
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“ ‘ O Mary  ! my  Mary  ! a Dhilis,  a Dhilis  ! My  wan  an’  wan  only  ! 
A leanbh  mo  chroidhe  ! Sure  its  not  going  to  part  me  ye  are  !’  Wildly 
Mary  threw  out  her  arms,  and  with  all  the  wild  force  of  a bursting 
heart  she  sobbed,  staggering  across  the  floor,  and  sinking  in  the 
arms  of  her  mother,  who  had  risen,  and  with  outstretched  arms  gone 
to  meet  her.  Waiting  women — sad  comforters  ! — gathered  around 
to  soothe  them,  and  hasting  from  the  painful  but  inevitable  scene, 
a stream  of  men  and  youths  went  out  into  the  gray  dawning  !” 

Ihe  same  tenderness  is  apparent  in  several  other  stories,  notably 
the  Masther  s I.ove  Story  and  the  Masther  and  the  Bocca  Fadh. 
Ihe  introduction  to  the  book  is  a beautiful  description  of  the  author’s 
native  country,  and  the  dedication  is  “ To  the  sunny-hearted  people 
of  Tir-conall,  where  the  poorest  is  a King.” 


“ A Queen  of  Men.”  William  O’Brien.  T.  Fisher  Unw-in,  Lon- 
don. I VoL,  6s.  Our  conclusion  after  reading  this  delightful  volume 
is  that  the  author  is  distinctly  a man  of  genius  who  has  at  length 
found  his  vocation,  and  we  cannot  but  regard  as  most  fortunate  for 
his  fame  that  series  of  political  disasters  which  resulted  in  his  re- 
treat from  the  vulgarising  and  debasing  atmosphere  of  Westminster 
to  the  haunted  shores  of  Clew  Bay  under  the  shadow  of  Cruach 
Faudric.  A few  years  ago  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  visit  Inish- 
cleir,  and  to  navigate  that  glorious  western  coast. 

In  reading  this  book,  the  whole  scene  was  recalled  as  by  the  w'ave 
of  a magician’s  wand.  Mr.  O’Brien  is  to  be  specially  commended 
for  his  power  of  word-painting,  the  description  of  Graunya  Uaile, 
arrived  in  Galway,  and  later  on  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Armada  ves- 
sel are  masterly  pieces  of  writing.  The  book  does  not  attain  to  the 
literary  perfection  of  Maelcho  (Emily  Lawless)  or  of  Standish 
O’Grady’s  Flight  of  the  Eagle,  two  Elizabethan  romances  which 
should  be  read  side  by  side  with  this  ; but  it  is  in  many  ways  more 
interesting  than  the  former,  and  as  a story  will  attain  greater  popu- 
larity than  the  latter.  It  is  just  because  it  is  likely  to  be  a permanent 
favourite  in  Irish  homes,  that  we  think  it  necessary  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  O’Brien  has  followed  the  bad  example  of  Walter 
Scott  in  manipulating  history.  The  secondary  heroine  of  the  book 
is  Nuala,  sister  of  Red  Hugh  O’Donnell,  who  is  here  married  to  a 
Connaught  chieftain  ; whilst  Hugh  is  represented  as  being  at  liberty 
and  in  arms  in  the  Armada  year.  Now,  to  us,  the  story  of  O’Don- 
nell Roe,  is  sacred,  and  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be  altered  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  any  romancer. 

Ihe  Armada  invasion  took  place  when  he  was  in  fetters,  and  his 
sister,  Nuala,  was  married  not  to  any  Cahal  of  Connaught,  but  to 
the  traitor,  Nial  Garbh  O’Donnell.  True  to  her  country,  she  shared 
the  exile  of  her  brothers,  Rory  and  Cathbarr,  when  they  went  in 
the  ship  of  doom  from  Rathmullan.  She  survived  to  raise  the 
Caoine  over  their  grave  in  Rome,  and  is  “ the  Woman  of  the  Pierc- 
ing Wail  ” in  Mangan’s  translation  of  the  great  Gaelic  ode  of  lamen- 
tation for  the  Princes  of  Tir-Owen  and  Tir-Conal. 

We  object  also  decidedly  to  the  description  of  Grania  going  into 
battle  in  the  decollete  style  of  costume,  which  the  etiquette  of  the 
English  Court  commands  for  a queen’s  drawing-room.  “A  Touch 
of  Woman’s  Vanity  ” Mr.  O’Brien  makes  responsible  for  this  freak 
of  his  heroine’s,  which  speaks  worlds  for  her  courage,  but  very  little 
for  her  modesty.  But  we  must  not  conclude  with  this  fault-finding  ; 
the  best  thing  about  the  book  is  its  thoroughly  Gaelic  spirit ; the 
Irish  language  is  introduced  with  marvellous  skill  ; and  in  fact,  many 
readers  will  take  their  first  lessons  in  their  native  tongue  from  these 
pages. 


“Up  for  the  Green.”  By  PL  A.  Hinkson.  This  is  a romance  of 
the  ’98  Rising,  told,  as  it  were,  by  a Loyalist  merchant,  who  finds  it 
necessary  to  make  a journey  from  Cork  to  Dublin  in  September  of 
that  eventful  year.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  war  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  over  by  that  time,  he  finds,  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  really  found,  that  the  rebellion  took  a good  deal  of 
killing.  General  Holt  and  other  rebel  leaders  still  keep  the  green 


flag  flying  for  the  men  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Kildare  to  rally 
round.  The  loyal  merchant  is  accompanied  by  his  daughter  and  a 
couple  of  travelling  companions.  They  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents,  and  before  all  is  over  Patience,  the  heroine,  takes  to  the 
wearing  0’  the  green,  her  sympathies  being  gained  entirely  by  the 
argument  of  Major  O’Neill’s  good  looks.  Later  on,  being  liberated, 
they  approach  Naas,  on  their  way  to  Dublin,  and  are  caught  by  the 
Yeos.  The  Loyalist,  Jeremiah  P'rench,  has  |)ractical  experience  of 
their  tyranny. 

We  understand  that  the  author  has  been  accused  by  a reviewer 
of  writing  this  book  from  an  unfriendly  standpoint.  In  our  opinion 
it  errs,  if  at  all,  in  the  other  direction  ; the  contrast  between  the 
orderly  disciplined  humane  conduct  of  the  insurgents  and  the  bru- 
tality of  the  Yeos  is  too  markedly  partial.  From  General  Holt’s 
narrative  rve  learn  that  at  this  point  in  the  insurrection  he  found  his 
ranks  swelled  not  only  by  good  United  men,  but  by  a class  of  vag- 
rant plunderers  who  had  been  brutalised  by  the  war  and  were  ready 
for  murder,  theft,  or  any  villainy,  and  whom  he  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  restraining.  On  the  whole,  the  narrative  is  exceedingly 
well  told  and  worth  reading.  Strange  to  say,  the  love  story  is  en- 
tirely subordinated,  being  related  by  the  father  of  the  heroine,  who 
was  permitted  to  see  very  little,  and  who  never  once  tells  us  whether 
Patience  was  dark  or  fair,  tiny  or  tall.  Susy  O’Toole,  General 
Holt’s  Amazonian  aide-de-camp,  is  the  real  heroine  of  the  book, 
and  as  she  is  a real  historical  heroine  of  ’98,  this  is  just  and  right. 

“ Literary  London.”  W.  P.  Ryan.  Published  by  the  Author,  39, 
Glengarry  Road,  London,  S.E.  This  is  an  exceedingly  diverting 
and  well-written  book,  full  of  Irish  wit  and  brightness.  It  deals  with 
the  numerous  literary  celebrities  of  the  day,  and  few  of  them  will 
resent  even  the  pointed  ridicule  occasionally  aimed  at  them.  The 
hardest  hits  fall  on  Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  but  as  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  any  of  his  work  we  cannot  say  how  far  they  are  de- 
served. Let  us  trust  he  will  look  upon  Mr.  Ryan’s  attack  as  in  the 
nature  of  a good  advertisement.  Miss  Marie  Corelli  is  scarcely 
alluded  to,  but  has  resented  the  little  said  of  her  and  threatens  a libel 
action.  The  chapter  on  Fiona  M‘Leod  is  delightful.  It  seems  that 
in  these  days  of  interviews  she  (if  she  is  she)  has  escaped  detection. 
No  one  knows  her  dwelling  place,  nor  can  the  colour  of  her  hair  or 
the  style  of  her  attire  be  described.  Her  personality  remains  a mys- 
tery, and  an  additional  halo  of  interest  thus  lingers  around  her  beau- 
tiful Celtic  tales  and  verse. 


For  Irish  literary  works  go  to  Thomson’s,  99,  Donegal  Street. 
Lending  library,  with  latest  works  of  fiction,  biography,  criticism, 
now  in  stock,  “Literary  London”  (W.  P.  Ryan).  “A  Queen  of 
Men  ” (William  O’Brien),  “ Up  for  the  Green  ” (H.  A.  Hinkson), 
“All  Ireland,”  by  Standish  O’Grady;  “When  Lint  is  in  the  Bell” 
(A.  MTlroy),  “At  the  Bend  of  the  Road”  and  .‘The  Humours  of 
Donegal”  (James  M'Manus). 


New  Music.  “My  Prayer  for  You.”  Cramer.  Price,  2s.  ; from 
this  office,  post  free,  2s.  id.  Words  by  Ethna  Carbery.  Composer, 
C.  Milligan  Fox.  This  beautiful  song  was  produced  by  Miss  Lucie 
Johnston,  of  London,  at  the  first  concert  of  the  Feis  Ceoil,  the 
composer  playing _the  accompaniment.  The  words  appeared  in  the 
“ Shan  Van  Vocht  ” many  months  ago,  and  the  setting  is  distinct- 
tively  Irish. 

“ After  Aughrim.”  Houghton  & Co.,  Great  Marlborough  Street, 
London.  This  is  a downright  Irish  National  song,  by  Ihe  same 
composer,  to  the  familiar  verses  by  A.  G.  Geoghan.  Mr.  Ludwig 
has  undertaken  to  sing  it,  and  Mr.  Gabriel  Thorpe,  a Kerry  man, 
and  rising  baritone,  resident  in  London,  will  sing  it  at  his  recital  at 
Queen’s  Hall,  London,  early  in  June.  Mr.  Thorpe  has  secured  a 
list  of  patrons  on  the  lines  of  the  All  Ireland  Committee,  and,  in 
fact,  almost  identical  w ith  that  famous  bodv,  Messrs.  Redmond, 
Dillon,  Healy,  Colonel  Saunderson,  and  Edward  Carson,^  Q.C., 
being  of  the  number. 


“ Mary  Bannan.”  A song  of  ’98.  Houghton  & Co.,  London. 
This  song  is  highly  dramatic  and  suitable  for  the  programme  of  a 
National  concert.  The  words  are  by  Miss  Alice  MiUigan  and  the 
music  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  C.  Milligan  Fox.  The  composer  has  in- 
troduced with  fine  effect  the  real  Munster  air  of  the  “ Shan  Van 
Vocht.”  Price  2s.,  by  post  2s.  id.,  from  this  office. 
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“The  Fighting  Race.” 


“ Well,  here’s  to  good  honest  fighting  Mood, 

Said  Kelly  and  Ihirke  and  Shea.” 

H.-\T  the  Irish  race  still  retains  its  fighting  blood 
no  one  need  doubt.  1 he  outbreak  of  war  bc- 
tween  the  United  Slates  and  Spain  has  awakened 
the  martial  spirit  in  the  American-lrish.  The  three 
distinctly  Irish  regiments  in  the  States’  National  Guard,  the  69th 
New  York,  the  qth  Massachusetts,  and  the  7th  Illinois  volunteered 
for  the  United  States  service  to  a man  and  at  once.  Large  num- 
bers of  our  people  who  did  not  belong  to  any  milit.ary  organization, 
felt  a certain  restiveness  come  over  them,  a quickening  of  the  pulse, 
an  indefin.able  tingling  through  the  blood,  that  led  them  to  seek  ad- 
mittance at  once  into  some  regiment  or  into  the  naval  service.  In- 
stinct, apart  from  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  has  m.ade  them  feel 
that  their  place  is  in  the  front,  simply  because  the  fighting  blood  and 
marital  spirit  of  their  forefathers  have  not  died  out.  In  the  “piping 
times  of  peace  ” most  of  us  have  been  unable  to  realize  the  fever  in 
the  blood  that  is  caused  by  the  approach  of  actual  fighting. 

For  a considerable  time  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  the  69th 
Regiment  was  not  in  good  condition.  There  was  much  deplorable 
dissension  and  bickering  among  its  officers,  and  it  fell  far  short  of 
the  ma-ximum  strength,  numbering  only  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred men.  Mdien  the  Governor  of  New  York  State  asked  the  Com- 
manders of  the  various  regiments  to  assemble  their  men  and  take  a 
vote  as  to  the  number  prepared  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment, about  98  per  cent,  of  the  69th  at  once  volunteered,  without 
raising  the  question,  as  some  other  regiments  did,  as  to  whether  the 
identity  of  their  organisations  and  their  own  officers  would  be  re- 
tained, a point  which  the  call  of  the  President  upon  the  various  State 
Governors  left  in  doubt.  For  this  reason  another  regiment,  some- 
times called  the  Millionaire  Regiment,  and  purporting  to  be  the 
crack  military  organisation  of  the  State,  unanimously  decided  to  stay 
at  home.  The  13th  of  Brooklyn  (N.Y.),  after  much  demurring,  went 
to  camp,  and  afterwards  decided  to  go  home,,  upon  which  they  were 
disbanded  by  the  Governor.  Of  course,  it  is  not  intended  to  convey 
the  impression  that  this  action  has  been  characteristic  of  the  so- 
called  purely  American  regiments.  These  are  exceptions,  but  our 
people  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  are  two  regiments  which  pride 
themselves  on  their  purely  American  composition,  and  there  are  very 
few  Irish  in  them. 

The  69th,  after  their  services  had  been  accepted,  commenced  re- 
cruiting, with  such  success  that  in  a few  days  they  marched  out  of 
their  armoury  to  the  camp  at  Hempstead  with  the  maximum  regi- 
mental quota  of  1,004  rnen,  and  since  the  declaration  of  war  not  a 
word  of  dissension  has  been  heard.  The  officers  and  men  are  as  one 
in  their  desire  to  fight  for  the  United  States,  to  preserve  for  the  regi- 
ment the  fame  which  it  achieved  at  Bull’s  Run  and  at  Gettysburg,  and 
all  through  the  Civil  War,  and  last,  though  not  least,  to  uphold  the 
honour  of  their  race.  They  now  realise  that  they  are  the  guardians 
of  a sacred  heritage,  and  they  know  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  are 
upon  them. 

Many  were  the  tears  that  were  seen  on  Irish  faces,  and  many  were 
the  broken  words  of  parting  in  Irish  accents  that  were  heard  as  the 
regiment  marched  through  the  streets  on  its  way  to  the  camp  to  the 
air  of  “ Garryowen.” 

At  the  camp,  on  Hempstead  Plains,  the  various  regiments  will, 
when  fully  equipped,  be  formally  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service,  and  then  depart  for  the  South.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to 
see  the  69th  at  dress  parade  upon  the  plains  march  past  to  the  air 
of  “ The  Jolly  Ploughman,”  and  to  see  the  soldiers  and  spectators 
uncover  their  heads  in  silent  but  respectful  salute  to  the  starry  flag. 
It,  however,  arouses  a feeling  of  bitterness  against  the  relentless  fate 
which  has  kept  the  Motherland  in  slavery,  while  her  .sons  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  battle  on  so  many  foreign  fields — 


“We  were  all  over  Austria,  France,  and  .S])ain, 

Wherever  they  pitched  a tent.” 

And  on  this  occasion,  while  with  the  innate  loyalty  of  their  race 
they  are  ready  to  die  for  their  adopted  country  without  a murmur, 
the  feeling  that  was  unquestionably  u])i)ermost  in  their  minrls,  and 
which  many  of  them  have  expressed  since  the  call  of  arms  h.is 
sounded  is — 

“Would  that  it  were  in  Ireland, 

For  there  we’d  die  by  right. 

In  the  cradle  of  our  soldier  race. 

After  one  good,  stand-\ip  fight.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  shot  of  the  war  was  fired  by  Patrick 
Mallia  ; the  first  to  board  a Spanish  ])rize  was  Ensign  Magruder  ; 
among  the  eight  wounded  at  Manilla  w.'is  an  O’Keefe  ; among  the 
few  wounded  at  Cardenas  was  Daniel  M’Keown,  of  Dublin  ; and 
the  one  man  shot  de.a'd  in  the  attack  on  Cienfuegos  was  Patrick 
Reagan. 

'1  here  are  two  circumstances,  however,  in  connection  with  this  war 
which  tend  to  lessen  the  enthusiasm  of  our  people,  though  they  in  no 
way  affect  their  loyalty,  and  will  not  i)revent  them  doing  more  than 
their  duty  to  the  United  States.  One  is  Jlhat  it  is  Spain — the  tra- 
ditional friend  of  the  Motherland,  the  refuge  of  many  of  our  peojtle 
in  bygone  days,  the  last  resting-place  of  some  of  her  noblest  sons — 
that  they  have  to  fight.  This  sentiment  is  well  expressed  in  the 
splendid  poem  before  quoted  from — 

“ Well,  here’s  to  the  Maine,  and  I’m  sorry  for  Spain, 

Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea.” 

Here  is  the  determination  to  avenge  the  Maine,  but  regret  for  the 
impending  downfall  of  Spain.  This  feeling  is  one  of  regret  simply, 
not  by  any  means  sympathy  with  Spain  in  the  present  conflict  which 
she  has  drawn  upon  herself,  and  is  off-set  by  the  fact  that  the  war 
has  been  resorted  to  for  the  freedom  of  a struggling  people.  The 
other  circumstance  is  more  trying  and  more  repulsive  to  the  Ameri- 
can-lrish. It  is  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  a danger  of  Eng- 
land succeeding  in  her  cunningly-laid  and  well-worked  plan  of  win- 
ing the  friendship  of  this  country  and  drawing  her  into  the  long- 
cherished  “ Anglo-Saxon  ” Alliance.  Every  cable  despatch  tells  of 
some  new  evidence  of  English  sympathy  with  and  love  for  the  United 
States,  of  the  efforts  of  Continental  Europe  to  make  a combination 
hostile  to  America,  and  of  England’s  determination  to  frustrate,  by 
force  of  arms  if  necessary,  this  project.  We  are  constantly  reminded 
of  the  desirability  of  a union  between  the  “ Anglo-Saxon  ” peoples 
to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom  and  human  'progress!  It  might 
be  thought  that  England’s  record  of  slaughter,  plunder,  robbery,  and 
tyranny  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  cause  Americans  to  spurn  with 
scorn  and  contempt  her  hypocritical  and  audacious  offer  to  unite 
with  her  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  but  England’s  resources  are  great, 
her  schemes  are  ingenuous,  her  agents  are  many,  and  her  control 
of  the  Press  agencies  is  absolute;  and  apart  from  the  pro-British 
element  here,  which  is  by  no  means  small,  the  genuine  Americans, 
who  are  usually  honest  and  unsuspecting,  being  hoodwinked  into 
the  belief  that  all  the  world  is  against  them,  are  inclined  to  cleave 
to  the  idea  that  it  might  be  well  to  have  so  powerful  a country  as 
England  for  an  ally. 

Time  alone  can  show  whether  this  unholy  Union  will  be  consum- 
mated. Its  accomplishment  would  be  a sore  trial  to  the  Irish  people 
here,  and  would  be  a blow  not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to  every  liberty- 
loving  people. 

However,  Ireland,  who,  through  all  her  trials  and  defeats,  never 
lost  heart  and  hope,  is  not  going  to  lose  them  in  this  year  of  ’98, 
and  no  one  can  tell  whether  through  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence the  solidifying  of  our  people,  which  will  result  from  an  at- 
tempt to  force  this  Union,  and  the  training  which  many  thousands 
of  them  will  receive  through  the  war,  may  not  yet  be  of  some  ad- 
vantage to  our  Motherland.  W.  J.  B. 

New  York,  May  17th,  1898. 
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(In  Gaelic  League  Tableaux). 


DIARMUID. 
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Notes  and  N ews. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 


THE  OIREACHTEAS. 

The  Oireachteas,  which  took  place  in  the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  on 
24th  May,  was  a distinct  success,  and  was  even  more  strongly  sup- 
ported than  last  year. 

In  regard  to  the  prize  awards,  we  would  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
men  of  Munster,  and  especially  of  Co.  Kerry,  have  carried  all  before 
them. 

The  Munster  roll  of  honour  includes  — P.  J.  O’Shea  (Belfast 
Gaelic  League),  2 prizes,  for  original  stories;  J.  J.  Doyle  (late  Glas- 
gow, now  Belfast  Gaelic  League),  prize  for  humorous  tale;  James 
Fenton,  prize  for  story  and  special  prize  for  folk-lore ; Dermot 
Foley  (Newry),  prize  for  essay  on  St.  Columba ; Michael  Martin 
(Dingle,  Co.  Kerry),  prize  for  folk-lore  ; Jas.  Fenton,  prize  for  folk- 
songs. All  these  prize-winners  hail  from  Co.  Kerry.  Mr.  Denis 
Fleming,  prize  historical  essay  ; Tadgy  O’Donoghue  (Dublin)  and 
Denis  Reen,  prizes  for  unpublished  songs ; John  O’Leary  tCork) 
dancing  prize ; and  John  O’Leary  (Macroom),  recitation  prize,  hail 
from  Co.  Cork  ; but  possibly  they,  too,  are  Kerry  men. 

Now  it  is  plainly  time  for  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland  to  waken 
up. 

Mr.  P.  T.  M‘Ginley  (winning  a ;^5  prize  for  original  story)  and 
Cornelius  Boyle,  of  Doochany,  Co.  Donegal,  saved  the  credit  of 
Ulster.  There  is  going  to  be  a Gaelic  festival  for  Donegal  alone  in 
September,  and  we  trust  it  will  bring  to  the  front  a host  of  talent 
which  can  be  drilled  to  encounter  the  overweening  Munster  men  be- 
fore next  May.  Mr.  T.  Ward,  of  Belfast  G.L.,  is,  as  far  as  we  know, 
the  only  Connaught  prize-winner  in  the  composition  section,  but  we 
are  glad  to  see  a few  Connaught  teachers  on  the  list  of  those  gaining 
the  Cleaver  prizes.  Kerry  men,  however,  headed  the  list — Patrick 
Murphy,  of  Ballinakiller,  Cahirciveen,  holding  the  William  O’Brien 
Silver  Cup,  and  John  Hickson,  Lispole,  and  E.  O’Sullivan,  Castle- 
drum,  coming  second  and  third  respectively. 

The  festival  was  followed  by  a conference  of  Gaelic  League 
branches  on  Wednesday,  25th,  and  a public  meeting  in  the  Mansion 
House  on  the  same  evening. 

THE  FEIS  CEOIL  IN  BELFAST. 

Mr.  O’Neill  Russell  contributes  a special  article  on  this  subject. 
The  feature  which  interested  us  most  was  the  reception  of  the  Scotch, 
Welsh,  and  Breton  delegates,  whose  presence  proved  to  the  good 


people  of  Belfast  that  the  Gaelic  race  is  still  a power  in  the  world. 
Much  regret  was  felt  at  the  absence  of  both  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  and 
Dr.  Sigerson,  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Irish 
Gaelic  movement.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Sigerson,  w’hich  occurred  not 
much  more  than  a month  before  the  May  festival,  was  the  regrettable 
cause  of  Dr.  Sigerson’s  absence  from  the  Feis  and  Oireachteas,  in 
both  of  which  he  takes  an  ardent  and  active  interest.  We  especially 
regret  that  Dr.  Sigerson  was  unable  to  attend  the  Belfast  gathering, 
w'here  his  presence  might  have  reminded  the  people  of  Ulster  that 
their  province  has  at  least  one  acknowledged  poet  to  boast  of. 

• 

Gaelic  Tableaux  in  Belfast. 


On  the  last  night  of  the  Feis  Cecil  week  a unique  entertainment 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Gaelic  League  in  Belfast — 
namely,  a series  of  living  pictures  representing  scenes  from  the  Red 
Branch  and  Fenian  tales.  We  give  to  our  readers  the  programme 
in  Irish,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Queen  Meave,  Ferdia  and  Cuchul- 
lin,  Finn  M‘Coul  and  his  knights,  and  the  lovers,  Diarmuid  and 
Grania,  were  brought  upon  the  stage.  An  ambitious  venture  you 
will  say,  and  yet  the  unanimous  opinion  was  that  no  more  lovely 
pictures  had  ever  been  represented  in  Belfast.  We  were  fortunate 
in  securing  a Queen  Meave,  who  was  stately  and  proud  and  fair ; a 
dark,  graceful  Grania,  athletic,  finely-made  young  men  to  personate 
the  w'arriors,  and  for  Angus  Og,  a tall  and  slender  youth,  who  per- 
sonated the  supernatural  guardian  of  the  lovers  perfectly. 

Coming  to  more  modern  subjects,  we  showed  the  visit  of  Granuaile 
to  the  Court  of  Elizabeth.  The  English  Queen  radiant  with  jewels, 
in  all  the  majesty  of  her  royal  robes  and  crinoline  formed  an  admir- 
able contrast  to  the  simply  clad  Queen  of  Connacht.  Then  came 
the  scene  in  which  the  Earl  of  Howth’s  son  is  carried  off  by  Gallow- 
glasses  in  revenge  for  his  discourtesy.  Dark  Rosaleen  ap- 
peared next,  a personification  of  Erin,  leaning  on  her  harp  and 
wreathed  with  roses. 

Scenes  from  peasant  life,  in  which  figured  lovely  red-cloaked  col- 
leens, were  given  last  of  all,  and  a step-dance,  to  the  tune  of  the 
pipes,  ended  the  entertainment.  , 

The  following  members  of  the  Belfast  Art  Society  helped  to  or- 
ganise the  tableaux: — Miss  J.  Douglas,  Miss  Edith  M‘Cann,  Miss 
Rosamund  S.  Praeger,  Mr.  John  Carey,  and  Mr.  Robert  May  (who 
undertook  the  post  of  armourer  and  designer).  Mrs.  Arthur  Hutton 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  arranging  the  ancient  scenes,  and  co-oper- 
ated with  Miss  Alice  Milligan,  Miss  Dinsmore,  Miss  Johnston,  Miss 
Praeger,  Miss  Moore,  and  others  in  preparing  the  dresses. 

Mr.  M’Ferran,  Mr.  M'Cowan,  and  Mr.  Carey  -were  the  final 
managers  of  the  performance.  The  Gaelic  League,  at  a recent  com- 
mittee meeting,  passed  a hearty  resolution  of  thanks  to  all  these 
helpers.  The  programme  of  the  ancient  pictures  are  as  follow  (in 
Irish)  : — 
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The  Men  of  the  West. 

(Air — “ Eoghan  Coir.”) 


HAnn  1. 

BAtvÁ  Af  gAttÁlcAr  lllAW  pÁ  rilé-óB  1 n-Aitnpiti  sein  (iptorc. 

SbaL  1. 

plleAtin  nié'óB,  UiojAn  óonnAÓr  Ap  ti-Atp  tj’éip  cóniAiple  a 'OpAOi 
■o’FÁjAlL  1 SCÓtÍIAip  SAtjAlCAir  IHaX).  CAIJ'beAnCAjl  inpAti  cupup  -01 
AO  beAn-vÁi'ó,  pe-oelni,  Ap  ópAtin  Ati  áApBAi-o.  CpÁccAnn  p'eiieltn  Ap 
Atii5Ap  pluAisce  ConriACC  ó jAipse  T 5Aile  An  píj-riiíLeATÓ  CiiéuLAinn 

X)AOine — mé-óB,  An  CApbA'oóip,  peoelm. 

SeAb  2. 

lonnpAtjcAnn  CúéutAinn  tonspopc  nA  jConnAirAij  gAC  oi-óée  ■; 
éuipeAnn  Áp  optA.  lOéAnAnn  An  -oeopAi-oe  UIcac  ).'eAp5up  tllAc  Uóij; 
Afoe  ÓuéutAinn,  t iTlé'ób,  lonAT)  coinne  te  CúculAtnn  Ap  ci  CAipipo 
nicApAnn  mé^b  é tncAbtA'D  acc  cujAnn  peipeAn  Tjpntni  a tÁinie  téi. 

■DAOine — ITIéwB,  peApgnp  triAC  Uóis,  CúculAtnn. 

ScaI  3. 

CuiceAp  An  Btiix)  ip  mo  ■oe  mAitib  ÓonnACC  te  CúcuÍAinn  ■]  meAt 
tAnn  mé-ób  ■peApwA  a píop-éómcA  cum  CAC-Aoinpip  leip.  CAipseAp  pi 
ponnbÁp  mAp  céite  ‘óó  •)  An  c-eó-tuAcmAp  Ap  a pAttuing  péin 
géitleAp  peApTiiA  'DÁ  téAC-Ain'óeoin. 

■QAione — ttlé'óB,  l-'eApsup  rriAC  Kói5,  ■peAp'oiA,  l.''onnbÁp. 

ScAÍA,  4,  5,  6, 

An  córntAnn  cpuAm  itnp  Cúcutciun  1 'peAp'otA. 

X)AOine — CúcutAinn  peAp'oiA  toes  (cApbAtiiop  CúcutAinn). 

SeAt  7. 

peAptiiA  Ap  lÁp  teip  An  nsAe-buitg,  "j  CucutAinn  ■oeAps-joncA 
CAp  éip  An  éómtAinn  cpuAi'ó.  CAOine  6ú  óp  cionn  a cApAfo. 

X)AOino — CúcutAinn,  teos,  peApniA  (mApb),  tné-ób,  pionnhAp, 
peApjup  triAC  Kois- 


While  ye  honciir  in  song  and  in  story 
The  names  of  the  patriot  men, 

Whose  valour  has  covered  with  glory 
Full  many  a mountain  and  glen, 

Forget  not  the  boys  of  the  heather. 

Who  marshalled  their  bravest  and  best. 
When  Eire  was  broken  in  Wexford, 

And  looked  for  revenge  to  the  West ! 

I give  you  “ The  gallant  old  West,”  boys, 
Where  rallied  our  bravest  and  best, 
When  Ireland  was  broken  and  bleeding. 
Hurrah  for  the  men  of  the  West ! 

The  hill  tops  with  glory  were  glowing, 

’Twas  th’  eve  of  a bright  harvest  day, 

When  the  ships  we’d  been  wearily  waiting. 
Sailed  into  Killalla’s  broad  bay  ; 

And  over  the  hills  went  the  slogan. 

To  waken  in  every  breast 
The  fire  that  has  never  been  quenched,  boys, 
Among  the  true  hearts  of  the  West. 

I give  you  “ The  gallant  old  West,”  boys, 
Where  rallied  our  bravest  and  best, 
W'hen  Ireland  was  broken  and  bleeding. 
Hurrah  for  the  men  of  the  West ! 

Killalla  was  ours  ere  the  midnight, 

And  high  over  Ballina  town, 

Our  banners  in  triumph  were  waving 
Before  the  next  sun  had  gone  down  ; 

We  gathered,  to  speed  the  good  work,  boys. 


UAnn  11. 


The  true  men  anear  and  afar ; 


GACCpA  tllApmu-OA  1 


And  history  can  tell  how  we  routed 


SeAt  1. 

Cóipip  pinn  1 ]§pÁitine. 

■OAOine — CopmAC  mAC  Aipc  Apo  tli  eipeAnn,  fjpÁinne,  a injcAn, 
pionn,  CAOipeA'D  nA  Fémne,  Oipin  mAC  pinn,  UpgAp 
mAC  Oipin,  "OiApmAiT)  -oonn,  'DpAot  f^inn,  ComAt. 


The  redcoats  thro’  old  Castlebar. 

I give  you  “ The  gallant  old  West,”  boys. 
Where  rallied  our  bravest  and  best. 
When  Ireland  was  broken  and  bleeding. 
Hurrah  for  the  men  of  the  West ! 


SeAt  2. 

■OéATiAnn  gpÁinne  lAppACAC  Ap  An  bpópAt)  te  Fionn  •oo  -ouitrAX) 
meApjAnn  pi  An  copn-puAin  x)0  cÁc  acc  AmÁin,  Oipin  tIpjAp,  -) 
■OiApmAit). 

XiAione — An  -opeAm  céA'onA. 

SeAt  3. 

CÁ  5pÁinne  a’  CACAnnc  Aip  TiiApmAit)  éAtújAT)  téi.  ni  h-AnnpA 
teip  A CAOipeAÓ  x>o  rpéijCAn.  CuipeAnn  pi  nA  geApA  Aip. 

"DAOine — An  -opeAm  céA-onA. 

SeAt  4. 

CA  An  pUA-OAC  op  Áp-O.. 

■OAOine — An  ■opeAm  céA-onA,  acc  AmÁin  ’OiApmAi'o  ■]  gpÁinne. 

SeAt  5. 

CuipeA-o  An  Coip  Ap  piubAt;  teAnA^o  'OiApmAi'o  -|  gpÁinne  50  •ooipe 
•DÁ  hoc ; cóipijeAnn  Fionn  ceAp  'otúc  •oe’n  'péin  Ap  ci  a n5AbÁit ; 
poittpijceAp  -o’  Aonjup  Ó5  An  bpo5A  An  cpuA-ó-cÁp  ’nA  pAib 
'OiApmAi'D  I 5pÁinne,  p5iobAnn  pé  pipi  pÁ  ’nA  pAttuin5  ■ópAAi-óeACCA  Ap 
All  nsuAip,  -j  ppeAbAnn  ■OiApmAi'o  Ap  'oeAps-tÁp  a nÁinroe  te  túc 
A téim. 

X)Aoine — "OiApmAro,  jpÁinne,  Aónsup  Ó5. 

SeAt  6. 

Inp  An  -oeipeÁ^ó  xieAnAnn  Aonsup  Ó5  pic  i-oip  prionn  q ■OiApmAi'o 
CpéACCAp  ■OiApmAi'o  te  cope  t)einn  gutbAin ; cÁ  a póipicin  Ap  Fionn 
te  oeoc  piop-uipje  aóc  cá  cpuim  ’nA  ppóin  00  ■ÓiApmAio  i-j  teijeAn 
fé  oo’n  015  pitteA-ó  loip  a méApAib.  FA^Ainn  oiApmAio  bÁp. 

"OAOine— Jí)ionn,  Oipín,  tlpjAp,  "OiApmAio  (mApb). 


And  pledge  me,  “ The  stout  sons  of  France,”  boys. 
Bold  Humbert  and  all  his  brave  men. 

Whose  tramp,  like  the  trumpet  of  battle. 

Brought  hope  to  the 'drooping  again. 

Since  Eire  has  caught  to  her  bosom 
On  many  a mountain  and  hill 
The  gallants  who  fell ; so  they’re  here,  boys. 

To  cheer  us  to  victory  still. 

I give  you  “ The  gallant  old  West,”  boys. 
Where  rallied  our  bravest  and  best. 

When  Ireland  was  broken  and  bleeding. 
Hurrah  for  the  men  of  the  West ! 


Though  all  the  bright  dreamings  we  cherished 
Went  down  in  disaster  and  woe. 

The  spirit  of  old  still  is  with  us 

That  never  would  bend  to  the  foe ; 

And  Connaught  is  ready  whenever 

The  loud  rolling  tuck  of  the  drum  . 

Rings  out  to  awaken  the  echoes 

And  tell  us — the  morning  has  come. 

So  here’s  to  the  gallant  old  West,  boys. 

Which  rallied  her  bravest  and  best, 

W’hen  Ireland  was  broken  and  bleeding. 

Hurrah  boys  ! Hurrah  for  the  West ! 

Fear  na  Muintir. 


Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 
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Ready ! 

LIFE  OF  WOLFE  TONE 

6d.  nett. 

at  all  booksellers  and  railway  stalls. 

Post  Free  from  this  Office,  7d. 

Containing  a complete  resume  of  the  Patriot’s  Life 
and  Work,  by 

ALICE  L.  MILLIGAN. 

Description  of  the  Grave  in  Bodenstown,  by  Michae^ 
Cavanagh  (sole  surviving  member  of  the  Terence 
Bellew  M‘Manus  Bodyguard).  Information  not 
included  in  any  previous  biography. 

Tone’s  Descendants  and  the  Graves  of  his  kindred 
in  the  United  States,  by  Miss  Kate  A.  Maxwell, 
great  grand-daughter  of  the  Patriot. 

MRS.  BOLAND,  Tobacconist 

WEXFORD  STREET,  DUBLIN, 

(Widow  of  the  Late  James  Boland), 

Solicits  a trial  of  her  Stock  of  PIPES, 
TOBACCOS,  and  Cigars. 

The  Shan  Van  Vocht  kept  on  day  of  issue. 

We  would  ask  authors  and  publisher  to  favour  us  wth 
conies  of  new  works  on  Insh  history,  literature,  Ian 
guage  and  national  biography  for  revieiv  in  this  paper, 
which  circulates  widely  among  the  Gaelic  and  literary 
societies. 
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A Pilgrimage  to  Bodenstown. 

(BY  MICHAEL  CAVANAGH.) 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

I will  go  to  the  lonely  graveyard  near  the  pleasant  fields  of  Kildare, 
And  pray  for  my  chief  and  hero — young  Tone  who  is  sleeping  there, 

Joseph  Brenan. 

November  9th,  1861, 1 shall  ever  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  eventful  days  of  my  life,  for  it  witnessed  the  accom- 
plishment of  a long-cherished  desire — that  of  looking  upon 
the  grave  of  Ireland’s  greatest  Revolutionary  Organiser, 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 

It  was  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  mortal  remains 
of  a kindred  hero — Terence  Bellew  MacManus — ^were  to 
be  consigned  to  their  final  resting  place  in  Ireland’s  national 
necropolis,  Glasnevin. 

From  his  temporary  grave  by  the  shores  of  the  far  Pacific 


he  had  been  disinterred  by  loving  compatriots,  who  had  faith 
in  the  cause  for  which  he  risked  his  life,  and  lost  nearly  all 
that  could  make  life  dear,  and  who  also  believed  in  the  re- 
surrection to  national  life  of  the  land  he  loved  so  well. 

To  gratify  the  last  heartfelt  longing  of  their  brother  exile, 
as  well  as  to  aid  in  awakening  their  native  land  from  the 
torpor  which,  to  some  of  her  less  hopeful  children,  seemed 
political  death,  those  practical  enthusiasts,  the  Californian 
Fenians,  conceived  and  carried  out  the  sublime  idea  of 
magnetising  their  sleeping  Queen  by  laying  upon  her  bosom 
the  true  heart  which  throbbed  so  proudly  for  her  in  its  fresh- 
ness and  prime,  and  which  pined  and  broke  in  sorrow  and 
despair  at  what  its  owner  deemed  an  eternal  separation  from 
his  fondly  cherished  mother. 

The  pious  work  was  all  but  completed.  The  patriot’s  re- 
mains had  been  conveyed  across  a continent  and  two  oceans 
to  his  “ Isle  of  Destiny.”  For  ten  days  and  nights  they  had 
been  “ waked  at  home.”  The  grave  had  been  dug  in  which 
they  were  to  lie  on  the  morrow ; but  ere  leaving  the  “ Rebel 
of  Forty-eight”  to  sleep  in  Irish  clay,  we,  the  exiles  who  ac- 
companied him  on  his  homeward  journey,  determined  to  pay 
the  homage  of  our  devotion  to  the  principles  which  he  incul- 
cated in  life  and  death,  by  making  a reverential  pilgrimage 
to  the  grave  of  the  great  revolutionary  apostle,  whose  faith 
he  preached,  and  who,  like  him,  had 

“Died  for  Ireland." 

As  our  little  party  of  Irish-Americans  were  preparing  to 
start  from  the  Shelboume  Hotel,  on  this  loving  mission,  it 
was  unexpectedly  reinforced  by  another  exiled  pilgrim — 
Mr.  Kelly,  a native  of  Waterford,  but  for  many  years  a resi- 
dent of  Manchester.  Having  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  forming  a “ delegation  of  one”  from 

his  expatriated  countrymen  in  Manchester,  he  had 
been  furnished  with  a letter  of  introduction  to  me  by  a 
dearly  beloved  townsman  of  mine,  the  Rev.  John  Tracey, 
who  felt  confident  that  it  would  ensure  the  bearer  a cordial 
reception.  It  not  only  fulfilled  its  object  so  far,  but  caused 
Mr.  Kelly  and  myself  to  feel  at  once  as  if  we  were  old  ac- 
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quaintances,  linked  together  by  the  mutual  friendship  we  en- 
tertained for  the  patriot  priest. 

When  I left  my  old  home,  twelve  years  before,  John 
Tracy  was  one  of  a band  of  Cappoquin  boys,  studying  at  the 
celebrated  school  of  Melleray,  several  of  whom  have  since 
become  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Irish  missionary 
church;  celebrated  alike  for  their  efficiency  and  zeal  in  pro- 
pagating the  faith  in  foreign  lands,  and  for  their  loving  devo- 
tion to  their  own  ^ear  isle.  The  Most  Rev.  Michael  Keane, 
D.D.,  Holy  Cross  College,  Dublin,  was  one  of  them ; the  Rev. 
Matthew  A.  Hunt,  pastor  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  South- 
ington, Conn.,  was  another.  Good  cause  have 
their  fellow-townsmen  to  be  proud  of  them  both,  as  well  as 
of  many  other  graduates  from  their  old  Alma  Mater. 

CHAPTER  II. 

AN  IRISH  LANDSCAPE. 

’Tis  Innisfail ! ’tis  Ir.nisfail ! 

■ The  Isle  we’ve  seen  in  dreams.” 

Moore. 

The  day  selected  for  our  pilgrimage  was  one  of  the  finest 
that  I remember  in  that  exceptionally  mild  Irish  winter.  As 
we  emerged  from  the  King’s  Bridge  station,  on  our  journey 
westward,  our  eyes  wandered  with  delight  over  a landscape 
embracing  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Irish 
scenery,  and  no  less  rich  in  historical  associations  than  in 
natural  beauties.  'Behind  us,  underneath  its  dim  canopy  of 
smoke-clouds,  lay  the  ancient  city  with  its  monuments  of 
glory  and  of  shame,  its  plundered  fanes  and  martyrs’  graves ; 
its  barracks  and  its  prisons;  its  magnificence  and  squalor; 
its  desecrated  forum — ^where  the  money-changers  fill  the 
places  of  Grattan,  Curran,  and  their  illustrious  compatriots ; 
its  castle,  for  centuries  the  abode  of  red-handed  murder  and 
black-hearted  treachery — at  present  a sink  of  depravity  and 
fount  of  corruption — always  the  detested  symbol  of  foreign 
domination ; its  thousands  of  subsidised  slaves,  and  its 
myriads  of  conspiring  rebels  (?).  There  also,  gleaming  re- 
splendent in  the  sunlight,  stretched  the  broad  expanse  of 
Dublin’s  far-famed  “ Bay” — ^with  stem  Ben  Hedar  standing 
like  a giant  sentinel  on  guard  at  its  portal.  At  its  upper 
extremity,  across  the  city,  sloped  gently  to  the  water’s  edge, 
Erin’s  Marathon,  the  imperishable  monument  of  her  greatest 
king — the  battlefield  of  Clontarf. 

On  the  left,  looking  proudly  down  on  city,  bay,  and 
battlefield,  their  purple  sides  and  mist-wneathed  summits 
cutting  sharply  against  their  background  of  etheriaJ  blue, 
stood 

“ The  hills  of  beautiful  Wicklow,  the  hunted  outlaw’s  rest.” 

The  Liffey  flowed  close  by  on  our  right ; a few  hundred 
yards  below  Kilinainham  it  rippled  beneath  the  bridge  that 
spans  the  famous  “ Ath-Cro,”  i.e.,  “ Bloody  Ford,”  so-called 


from  the  slaughter  inflicted  there  on  the  English  of  the  Pale 
by  the  valiant  King  Art  MacMorrough,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Speeding  into  the  open  country,  in  a few  minutes  we  ob- 
served the  Round  Tower  of  Clondalkin  looming  grey  and 
solemn  above  the  pretty  little  village.  Its  sight  sent  the 
memory  wandering  into'  the  pre-historic  ages,  when  our 
pagan  forefathers  thronged  beneath  its  shadow  to  worship 
the  God  of  Nature  after  their  own  benighted  fashion. 

The  smiling  fields  of  emerald  green,  which,  perhaps,  owe 
their  perpetual  verdure  not  more  to  the  climate  than  to  the 
blood  of  the  brave  who  died  in  their  defence ; the  thatched 
and  white-walled  cottages,  their  little  gardens  behind,  and 
in  front  the  clumps  of  elder  and  whitethorn ; the  blue  turf- 
smoke  curling  upwards  from  the  wide-mouthed  chimneys ; 
the  barefooted,  rosy-cheeked  children,  shouting  gleefully  as 
they  watch  the  passing  train,  their  mothers  beckoning  to 
them  from  the  half-open  doors ; the  potato  diggers  in  their 
white  flannel  waistcoats,  leaning  momentarily  on  their 
spades ; the  flocks  of  linnets  in  the  bushes ; the  exhihrating 
balmy  air — ^all  wrought  on  the  feelings  of  the  long-absent 
exiles,  and  brought  from  the  heart  to  the  lips  the  spon- 
taneous exclamation: — ' 

“ This  is  Ireland ! Dear,  holy,  ancient  Ireland ! God 
bless  it!” 


CHAPTER  III. 

SALLINS. 

A half-hour’s  ride  brought  us  to'  Salhns,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Dublin.  On  the  platform,  amongst  the  hetero- 
geneous crowd  of  travellers,  porters,  cardrivers,  and  idlers,the 
most  conspicuous  individual  was  the  omnipresent  “ Peeler.” 
There  he  stood  posed  for  inspection,  with  all  his  parapher- 
nalia of  Enfield  rifle,  sabre  bayonet,  black  belt,  brass  but- 
tons, and  jaunty  cap,  its  glazed  strap  supporting  his  smoothly 
shaved  chin.  The  “three  v’s”  on  his  sleeve  denoted  his 
rank,  while  his  supercilious  air  of  authority  evinced  his  de- 
termination of  duly  supporting  his  dignity  as  the  embodied 
representation  of  British  rule  in  Ireland. 

Surveying  the  newly  arrived  passengers  with  a quick, 
but  scrutinising  glance,  his  natural  instinct  led  him  to  view 
our  group  with  particular  suspicion,  and  we  were  deemed 
worthy  of  a more  elaborate  inspection.  His  keen  eye  marked 
all  the  peculiarities  of  our  appearance. 

From  the  cut  of  our  “ meguls”  to*  that  of  our  boots  was 
noted  in  his  mental  memorandum-book  as  carefully  as  if  he 
fully  expected  to  have  us  figuring  in  her  Majesty’s  “ Hue 
and  Cry”  at  no  distant  dav.  His  scrutiny  ended,  he  assumed 
a self-satisfied  expression,  and  sauntered  carelessly  to  where 
we  stood  engaged  in  hiring  a car  to  convey  us  to  our  destina- 
tion, his  object  evidently  being  to  add  the  testimony  of  his 
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ears  to  that  of  his  eyes.  But  here  he  was  destined  to  dis- 
appointment. The  quick  eye  of  the  “ jarvey”  had  noticed 
his  furtive  approach  in  our  rear,  and,  without  giving  him 
time  to  advance  within  ear-shot,  he  directed  our  attention  by 
a famHiar  nod  and  a significant  “ Fine  day,  sargeant ! Seeing 
his  little  game  was  blocked,  the  baffled  functionary  turned  on 
his  heel  and  \vithdrew,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  the 
grinning  cardriver. 

This  jolly  fellow  was  a good  specimen  of  his  class  as 
they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  rural  districts.  Without  the 
slangy  glibness  of  his  city  confrere, he  proved  himself  no  ways 
deficient  in  native  country  wit.  Though  not  bashful  when 
soliciting  our  custom,  he  was  not  obtrusive.  Naturally  of  a 
social  and  communicative  disposition,  he  wished  to  feel  his 
way,  as  it  were,  before  venturing  on  what,  perhaps,  might 
be  considered  too  much  familiarity.  If  he  coulcj  only  ascer- 
tain who  we  were,  he  could  shape  his  conduct  accordingly. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  on  that  point. 

Our  looks  of  approval  at  the  way  in  which  he  thwarted 
the  ‘ sargeant”  encouraged  him,  and  we  were  no  sooner 
under  weigh  for  Sallins  village  than  he  made  his  first  ap- 
proaches with — 

“ Thim  peelers,  bad  scran  to  ’em,  do  be  pokin’  their 
noses  everywhere.  Not  a stranger  can  come  across  one  of 
’em  but  his  measure  will  be  taken — all  as  wan  as  if  he  was 
a deserter  with  thirty  shillin’s  reward  for  capturin’  him.  It 
makes  me  both  mad  an’  ashamed  to  see  the  impidence  o’ 
the  fellows.” 

“ Well,  my  boy,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  their  atten- 
tion don’t  matter  a traneen,  for,  if  they  don’t  like  our  looks, 
there’s  no  love  lost  between  us.” 

These  remarks  of  Colonel  Smith’s  satisfied  him,  and 
he  lost  no  further  time  in  circumlocution,  but  opened  his 
mind  at  once. 

“ They’re  very  suspicious  of  people  of  yere  apypearance 
of  late,  sir;  for — if  I might  make  so  bould — I was  thinkin’ 
ye  might  be  gintlemen  from  America  come  to  visit  the 
‘ Quid  Sod’  once  more.”  * 

“ Yes,  some  of  us  are  from  America,  but  we’re  all  as 
Irish  as  yourself  from  the  shirt  in  and  the  heart  out.” 

“ Musha ! wasn’t  meself  right  ? Wisha,  give  me  the 
hand.  Ye’re  welcome  home;  an’  I wish  there  was  fifty 
thousand  of  yere  sort  come  with  ye.” 

Being  assured  that  his  laudable  wish  was  heartily  reci- 
procated, he  pushed  his  inquiries  further,  eagerly  exclaim- 
ing:— 

“ An’  tell  me  now,  are  ye  the  men  that  came  over  with 
MacManus  ?” 

“ Some  of  them.” 

“Wisha,  glory  be  to  the  Lord!  but  ’tis  I’m  proud  to 
have  ye  on  me  car ! I’ll  be  bail  now  ’tis  out  to  Wolfe  Tone’s 
grave  ye’re  goin’.  I seen  gintlemen  from  Dublin  out  there 


sometimes,  an’  I remimber  when  the  tombstone  was  first  put 
over  him.  I was  only  a little'fellow  thin,  but  I heard  an  ould 
man  be  the  name  o’  Toal,  who  lived  near  us  thin,  tell  the 
strange  gintlemen  all  about  the  family  o’  the  Tones  that  had 
a farm  thereabouts  whin  he  was  a young  man.  He  tould 
’em  about  ‘ Ninety-eight,’  too,  for  he  had  a hand  in  it  him- 
self when  Prosperous  was  burned,  an’  the  “ Yeos  ” massacred 
An’  he  showed  ’em  where  Wolfe  Tone  was  buried, 
though  he  wasn’t  at  the  berrin’,  an’  good  rayson  why,  he  was 
on  the  shaughran  himself  at  the  time,  along  with  a good 
many  more  ‘ United  Min.’  Well,  God  be  marciful  to  ’em 
all ! poor  Mr.  Toal  was  the  last  of  ’em  in  these  parts,  an’  he 
died  in  the  ‘ year  o’  the  starvation,’  like  many  a stronger 
man.  The  ould  churchyard  was  visited  often  that  year. 
But  here  we  are  in  Sallins,  sir.” 

I didn’t  bestow  particular  attention  on  the  appearance 
of  the  village  as  we  were  driven  briskly  through  it;  but  I 
think  it  consisted  of  but  one  broad  street  not  very  compact 
in  appearance,  most  of  the  houses  being  of  a single  story 
and  thatched. 

About  the  centre  of  the  village  we  halted  for  refresh- 
ment at  a public  house,  kept  by  a man  named  John  Magrath. 
We  were  scarcely  inside  when  the  driver  informed  the  people 
of  the  place  who  we  were,  and  where  we  were  bound  to. 
The  information  was  received  with  unmistakeable  delight  by 
them  all,  Mr.  Magrath  and  his  handsome  young  sister  being 
most  demonstrative  in  their  welcome.  They  pressed  us  to 
take  dinner  with  them  on  our  return  from  Bodenstown,  an 
invitation  which  we  were  regretfully  forced  to  decline,  but 
we  promised  to  call  on  our  way  back,  as  a matter  of  course, 
so,  after  many  hand  shakes  and  a parting  “ God  bless  ye, 
and  the  work  ye  are  engaged  in!”  we  resumed  our  journey 
by  way  of  the  Clane  Road. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BODENSTOWN  CHURCHYARD. 

In  Bodenstown  churchyard  there  is  a green  grave, 

And  wildly  along  it  the  winter  winds  rave : 

Small  shelter,  I ween,  are  the  ruined  walls  there, 

When  the  storm  sweeps  down  on  the  plains  of  Kildare. 

Davis. 

A half-hour’s  drive  through  a level,  well-cultivated 
country,  brought  us  to  our  destination. 

The  little  churchyard  of  Bodenstown  is  situated  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  going  north  from  Sallins.  As  I sat  on 
that  side  of  the  car  I was  the  first  of  our  party  over  the  style. 
I remembered  having  read  in  “ Madden’s  United  Irishman” 
that  Tone’s  grave  was  close  by  the  south  wall  of  the  ruin  in 
the  centre  of  the  churchyard,  so  in  half  a minute  I reached 
it,  and,  before  any  of  my  companions  had  joined  me,  I was 
in  possession  of  the  only  green  thing  that  grew  on  the  grave 
— 3.  plant  of  marsh-mallow.  (I  kept  this  much-prized  relic 
for  several  years,  until  it  crumbled  intO'  dust.) 

When  the  rest  of  the  pilgrims  came  up  we  stood  for  a 
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moment  silently  reading  the  inscription  prepared  by  Thomas 
Davis  for  the  tombstone  which  himself  and  his  friends  had 
placed  over  what,  until  then,  had  been  “a  green  grave.” 
Then,  moved  by  a common  impulse,  all  knelt  simultaneously 
and  prayed  for  his  soul  who  had  brought  “ a soul  into 
Ireland'^ 

Having  reverentially  honoured  the  memory  of  the  dead 
hero,  whose  dust  lay  beneath  that  monumental  slab,  we  con- 
templated more  leisurely  the  grave  and  its  surroundings. 

Bodenstown  churchyard  is  one  of  the  smallest  I have 
seen  in  Ireland,  being  not  much  more  than  an  acre  in  extent. 

Though  very  ancient,  and,  consequently,  the  burial 
•place  of  countless  generations,  it  contains  but  few  monu- 
mental records,  not  more  than  a score  of  headstones  being 
visible  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  It  is  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  fertile  fields,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  highroad. 

The  ruin  in  the  centre  of  the  churchyard  is,  like  the 
enclosure,  of  very  limited  dimensions,  the  space  inside  its 
walls  forming  a rectangle  of  about  fifty  by  twenty  feet.  Its 
walls  seem  considerably  higher  within  than  without,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  ground  outside  having  been  gradually  raised 
by  the  numerous  interments.  The  ruin  was  roofless  and 
seemed  bare  of  ornament,  save  the  tufts  of  half-withered 
grass,  and  the  clusters  of  dark  green  ivy  that  over-topped  its 
weather-stained  walls,  and  rustled  mournfully  in  every  pass- 
ing breeze.  I know  not  whether  the  building  was  originally 
a church  or  an  abbey.  Dr.  Madden  says  it  was  an  abbey; 
but,  if  he  is  correct,  the  community  it  harboured  must  not 
have  been  very  numerous. 

I observed,  with  a feeling  of  regret  and  indignation, 
that  the  interior  of  the  venerable  edifice  had  been  evidently 
used  as  a “ ball  alley”  by  the  boys  of  the  vicinity ; but  con- 
soled myself  with  the  sage  apophthegm — “ Boys  will  be 
boys.” 

Tone’s  monument  was  then  a heavy  limestone  slab, 
about  six  inches  in  thickness.  It  stood  quite  close  to  the 
centre  of  the  south  wall  of  the  ruin.  It  was  elevated  about 
a foot  from  the  ground,  and  rested  on  six  stone  supporters. 
It  bore  the  following  simple  and  suggestive  inscription  : — 


THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE, 

Born  20th  of  June, 
1763. 

Died  19th  of  November, 
1798, 

FOR  IRELAND. 


In  less  than  two  years  after  the  erection  of  this  monu- 
mental stone,  Thomas  Davis  was  laid  tO'  rest  in  Mount 
Jerome.  ’48  saw  most  of  his  co-labourers  scattered  over  the 
globe,  and,  for  a long  time  thereafter,  Bodenstown  was  but 
rarely  visited  by  strangers.  Consequently  the  “ Martyr’s 
Grave”  received  little  attention,  and  that  only  when 
some  local  admirer,  attending  a funeral  in  the  lonely  little 
churchyard,  went  to  draw  hope  and  inspiration  from  the 
sacred  spot. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  ground  beneath  the  tomb- 
stone was  dry,  hard,  and  bare;  and,  judging  from  the 
feathers  scattered  around  it,  had  apparently  become  a 
favourite  resort  for  domestic  fowls. 

But  with  the  advent  of  Fenianism  a reaction  in  national 
sentiment  set  in.  It  was  manifested  in  various  ways,  but 
perhaps  in  nO'  instance  was  it  so  strongly  exhibited  as  in  the 
devotion  shown  to  the  memory  of  Ireland’s  patriot  dead. 
The  lone  grave  in  Bodenstown  became  again  the  resort  of 
enthusiastic  pilgrims.  Few  “ Nationalists”  visiting  Dublin 
returned  home  without  going  to  see  it. 

In  the  metropolis  a permanent  organisation,  which  was 
named  after  the  “ Martyr  for  Ireland,”  makes  an  annual  pil- 
grimage, with  music  and  barmers,  to  where  his  dust  reposes. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a sentiment  so  commendable 
in  itself  should  lead  to  abuses  that  all  right-minded  patriots 
must  condemn.  Some  over-zealous  pilgrims,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  possess  mementoes  of  their  visit  to  Bodenstown, 
have  set  the  pernicious  example  of  carrying  off  portions  of 
the  tomb  itself. 

Those  pioneer  iconoclasts  unfortunately  found  so  many 
ifnitators,  that,  in  a few  years,  the  original  monument  having 
become  so  much  mutilated,  the  members  of  the  “ Dublin 
Wolfe  Tone  Band”  deemed  it  advisable  to  have  it  replaced 
by  a new  one  of  a similar  design.  This  was  fenced  in  by  a 
suitable  iron  railing  erected  by  the  “ Men  of  Kildare,”  to 
protect  it  from  future  patriotic  depredators. 

We,  too,  felt  desirous  of  possessing  some  mementoes  of 
our  pilgrimage,  and,  accordingly,  I was  deputed  to  cut,  for 
each  of  my  companions,  a branch  of  ivy  from  that  portion 
of  the  ruined  wall  immediately  over  the  tomb.  In  addition 
to  these,  I went  prospecting  on  the  churchyard  hedges  until 
I found  and  cut  a blackthorn  stick,  which  I brought  back 
to  New  York  as  a souvenir  for  John  O’Mahony. 

THE  RETURN  TO  DUBLIN— GLASNEVIN. 

“ God  rest  them  all ! the  good  and  brave, 

Though  far  apart  their  bodies  lie — 

In  Irish  earth  or  foreign  grave, 

Tlieir  souls  commingle  in  the  sky !” 

Having  accomplished  the  object  of  our  visit  to  Bodens- 
town, we  returned  to  Sallins,  where,  finding  we  had  some 
time  to  spare  before  the  arrival  of  the  train  for  Dublin,  we 
spent  a most  agreeable  hour  in  the  society  of  the  warm- 
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hearted  family  of  our  new-made  friend  John  Magrath.  The 
object  of  our  visit  naturally  formed  the  chief  topic  of  conver- 
sation. One  of  the  party  recited  “Tone’s  Grave!”  and  our 
host,  in  the  warmth  of  his  enthusiasm,  proffered  me  the 
generous  privilege  of  a grave  beside  the  hero,  provided  I 
died  in  Ireland  and  wished  to  be  buried  there,  “ for,”  said 
he,  “ our  family  burial-place  is  close  beside  Wolfe  Tone’s, 
and  no  one  shall  come  between  him  and  you,  if  you  wish  it 
and  I survive  you !” 

I thanked  him  for  the  kind  offer,  which  I nevertheless 
felt  compelled  to  decline ; because,  in  the  first  place,  I was 
not  ambitious  of  a distinction  I did  not  merit ; and,  secondly, 
if  I had  a choice,  I’d  prefer  to  take  my  last  sleep  beside  her 
in  whose  arms  I had  my  first! 

As  we  were  about  taking  leave  of  this  genial  family, 
our  host  presented  us  with  a fine  hare,  which  had  been 
caught  the  previous  day  on  the  lands  of  Bodenstown,  re- 
questing that  as  we  could  not  remain  to  eat  it  with  him,  we 
should  accept  it 

My  Californian  namesake  acknowledged  the  gift  in  an 
appropriate  speech,  which  I supplemented  by  observing  that, 
as  I did  not  expect  to  participate  in  the  prospective  feast  (for 
the  reason  that  I would  leave  Dublin  before  it  came  off),  I 
would,  then  and  there,  secure  my  share  of  the  token  of 
friendship ; and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  I appro- 
priated the  “ scut.' 

On  our  return  to  Sallins  station  we  found  the  “sargeant” 
still  on  the  lookout.  He  evidently  was  expecting  us,  for, 
while  we  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  train  he  sauntered  up  to 
me  and  opened  a conversation.  He  soon  assumed  a confi- 
dential tone,  and,  with  a charming  frankness,  told  me  that 
he  “ knew  who  we  were,  and  where  we  were  going,  on  our 
frrival  in  the  morning;”  that,  in  fact,  “all  the  movements 
of  our  party  were  known  since  we  landed  at  Queenstown,” 
with  more  to  the  same  purport. 

I presumed  he  intended  to  impress  me  with  a salutary 
awe  of  the  omniscient  power  whose  fitting  representative  he 
was.  But  if  so,  the  attempt  was  a failure,  for,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Immortal  Backwoods  Bard, 

“ I wasn’t  born  in  a thicket, 

To  be  scared  by  a cricket.” 

or,  to  express  it  in  plain  prose,  “ I knew  the  likes  of  him  of 
ould” — for  I was  brought  up  in  a place  where  “ peelers”  were 
“ little  liked — and  less  feared ; ” and  knowing  that  nothing 
so  confounds  those  crooked-minded  scoundrels  as  speaking 
the  plain  truth,  with  a frankness  as  confiding  as  his  own  I 
told  him  that  “we  anticipated  such  attentions  from  her 
Majesty’s  representatives  during  our  stay  in  Ireland ; we 
looked  upon  them  as  due  to  the  position  we  occupied,  and, 
therefore,  as  a matter  of  course,  regarded  them  with  the  ut- 
most indifference !” 

Though  rather  surprised  with  the  curtness  of  my  reply, 
he  returned  to  the  charge,  and,  in  an  off-hand  sort  of  way  en- 
quired “ how  long  we  purported  remaining  in  Ireland  ?”  I 


replied  that,  “ (hat  was  uncertain  just  then ; that  under  cer- 
tain not  improbable  contingencies  some  of  us  might  be  in- 
duced to  remain  there  altogether,  while  others  might  find 
it  necessary  to  recross  the  Atlantic  on  important  business !” 

The  arrival  of  the  train  terminated  our  interesting  con- 
fab, and  we  parted  with  mutual  expressions  of  good  will — 
(but  with  some  mental  resen’ations) — on  both  sides. 

GLASNEVIN. 

On  our  return  to  Dublin  we  took  a car  and  proceeded 
to  Glasnevin  Cemetery  to  view  the  spot  wherein  our  charge 
was  to  be  laid  to  rest  on  the  morrow.  We  found  the  grave 
already  prepared,  in  close  proximity  to  that  of  Anne  Devlin, 
Robert  Emmet’s  heroic  seiv'ant,  and  within  the  shadow  of 
the  modern  “ Round  Tower”  that  rises  above  the  remains 
of  O’Connell.  We  ascended  the  latter  structure,  and  from 
its  lofty  summit  enjoyed  a splendid  panoramic  view  of  Dub- 
lin and  its  environs,  thus  appropriately  terminating  the  plea- 
sant experiences  of  this  eventful  day. 

In  the  years  which  have  since  gone  down  the  “ stream 
of  time,”  many  of  the  men  whose  memories  are  most  closely 
associated  with  my  reminiscences  of  that  delightful  day 
have  passed  into  the  illimitable  ocean  of  eternity. 

Widely  separated  lie  their  graves  who  stood  so  united 
, in  heart  and  purpose  by  that  lonely  tomb  in  Bodenstown. 
Of  all  the  little  band  who  so  lovingly  conveyed  their  brother 
exile  to  his  Irish  grave,  but  one  experienced  the  same  de- 
voted attention.  Captain  Frank  Welpley,  after  more  than 
a twelve  months’  probationary  slumber  in  the  red  Virginian 
field  where  his  battle  comrades  laid  him,  was,  through  the 
“ love  stronger  than  death”  of  his  true-souled  Irish  wife, 
accorded  the  oft-expressed  wish  of  his  heart — 

“ Among  his  own  to  rest.” 

He  sleeps  with  his  fathers  in  his  native  Skibbereen, 
where,  six  years  later,  were  laid  the  remains  of  his  gallant 
and  well  beloved  friend  and  Fenian  Brother — 

Major  Dennis  J.  Downing. 

Colonel  Doheny  and  Philip  O’Reilly  slumber  in  Calvary 
Cemetery,  Long  Island ; Colonel  Smith  sleeps  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  John  T.  Mahony  in  Philadelphia.  Born  within 
a few  miles  of  one  another, 

“ By  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  River  Lee.” 

the  breadth  of  a continent  divides  their  graves.  My  dear 
friend,  Father  John  Tracy,  with  a happier  fate  than  any, 
died  whilst  on  a visit  to  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  and  is 
blessed  with  a grave  in  front  of  the  altar  where  he  served 
Mass  years  before,  and  where  the  prayers  of  his  people  are 
sure  to  be  perpetually  offered  up  for  his  pure  spirit’s  eternal 
repose. 

Note. — The  writer  of  this  article,  who  was  secretary  to 
the  late  Colonel  John  O’Mahony,  made  one  of  the  deputa- 
tion to  Ireland  on  the  occasion  of  the  MacManus  funeral, 
as  he  here  relates.  His  description  of  the  grave  of  Wolfe 
Tone  as  it  appeared  thirty-seven  years  ago  ought  to  prove 
of  interest  to  our  readers. — Editor. 
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Irish  Influence  in  the  American  Colonies. 

(By  Edw.  T.  M‘Crystal,  President  Gaelic  Society, 

New  York.) 

(Continued  from  our  June  Number.) 

mlTH  the  first  discoveries  and  settlement  of  the 
American  Colonies  men  of  Irish  blood  are  to  be 
found.  Among  the  passengers  of  the  “ Mayflower  ” 
we  find  John  Alden  or  Allen.  In  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  subsequent  to  the  Elizabethan  Wars  many  unfor- 
tunate Irish  were  gathered  and  shipped  to  the  Virginias  as  servants 
or- slaves.  But  it  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century, 
after  the  close  .of  the  terrible  eleven  years’  war  with  Cromwell,  that 
the  wholesale  shipments  of  unfortunate  Irish  were  made.  In  1653 
the  Irish  gave  up  the  struggle,  and  the  privilege  was  accorded  the 
soldiers  to  take  service,  if  they  desired,  under  Continental  Powers. 
Great  numbers  of  them  did  so,  and  joined  the  armies  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  some  of  whom  afterwards  found  their  way  to 
America  from  French,  Spanish,  and  German  ports. 

The  large  numbers  of  helpless  people  who  could  not  be  taken  along 
were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  best  they  might.  In  this 
year  20,000  men,  women,  and  children  were  collected  by  Parlia- 
mentary order,  transported  to  America,  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
farmers  of  New  England,  and  the  planters  of  the  Virginias  and  the 
Carolinas  ! ! 

Some  of  these  afterwards  worked  out  their  own  redemption — that 
is,  after  a certain  number  of  years’  service  they  had  cancelled  the 
amount  paid  for  them  by  their  employers.  These  were  the  first  of 
that  large  contribution  to  the  Colonial  population,  known  as  “ Re- 
demptioners,”  the  memory  of  whose  wrongs  and  privations  nerved 
themselves  and  their  offspring  to  strike  with  such  earnestness  at  all 
forms  of  oppression,  and  eventually  to  repay  England  with  interest. 
In  1629  a colony  of  Irish  was  settled  in  Guiana  under  Calvert.  In 
1633  Leonard  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  with  a number  of  Irish 
Catholics,  settled  at  St.  Mary’s,  in  Maryland,  and  there  for  the  first 
time  on  American  soil  was  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  absolute  free- 
dom of  conscience  to  all  ! To  every  immigrant  was  allotted  50 
acres  of  land.  The  conditions  in  Ireland  were  such  as  werg  cal- 
culated to  encourage  emigration.  Strafford,  by  his  nefarious  com- 
missions of  inquiry  into  defective  titles,  and  by  other  schemes  of  rob- 
bery and  oppression,  forced  many  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  the  new  country  might  offer.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant acts  of  this  colony,  and,  as  showing  a political  . as  well  as 
religious  tolerance  far  in  advance  of  the  narrow  conceptions  of  the 
Puritan  rulers  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  enactment  of  a law  (1666) 
which  granted  right  of  asylum  and  naturalization  to  aliens — a law 
which  has  since  enabled  America  to  protect  the  political  refugees 
fiom  monarchial  persecution.  This  action  was  influenced  entirely 
by  that  innate  love  of  liberty  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  Irishman. 
■According  to  Bozinan,  the  population  of  Maryland  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  number  of  Irish  who  arrived  after  the  failure  of  the 
war  of  1641-53.  The  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  in  like 
manner  brought  large  numbers  to  the  colonies,  and  particularly  to 
this  of  which  their  countrymen  were  the  founders. 

During  the  period  1660  to  1680  large  numbers  were  shipped  to  the 
New  England  States.  In  1653,  Col.  Leigh,  the  Cromwellian  Gover- 
nor of  Waterford,  ordered  that  all  Quakers  in  the  neighbourhood 
should  be  arrested  and  shipped  to  Bristol,  and  thence  to  New  Eng- 
land. Now,  this  respectable  body  had  no  follownng  in  Ireland  at 
that  time,  and  the  only  Quakers  known  were  a few  who  had  come 
over  in  1649  in  Cromwell’s  Army.  Nevertheless,  large  numbers  of 
Irish  were  taken  up,  sold  to  the  greedy  merchants  of  Bristol,  and  by 
them  again  sold'io  service  in  New  England.  It  was  some  of  these 
unfortunate  Irish,  who,  according  to  Benjamin  J.  Lossing,  were  sub- 
jected to  such  terrible  persecutions  under  the  guise  of  being  witches 


and  the  like,  at  Salem  and  elsewhere.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
proof  of  these  facts — they  are  clear  to  our  own  understanding.  The 
signing  of  the  cross  by  the  unfortunate  exiles  and  sufferers  was  con- 
strued as  the  exercising  of  “ devilish  arts,”  and  the  unintelligible 
words  uttered  were  of  course  Irish  ! To  arrive  at  any  calculation  as 
to  the  exact  number  of  these  expatriated  Irish  in  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  up  to  the  year  1700  is  no  easy  matter,  but  they  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  numerous,  in  that  it  is  claimed  that  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  men  were  non-church  goers,  “ because  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tending membership.”  The  servants,  though  deprived  of  the  minis- 
trations of  their  own  church  had  not  fallen  into  the  ways  of  their 
masters.  It  is  stated  by  good  authority  that  Cromwell  banished  one 
hundred  thousand  Irish  to  Jamaica,  Virginia,  and  New  England. 
The  identity  and  nationality  of  these  were  lost  after  a time. 

When  William  Penn,  in  1681  settled  Pennsylvania,  the  liberal  and 
tolerant  laws  under  which  it  was  governed,  as  in  Maryland,  offered 
inducements  to  the  Irish  emigrant,  and  very  many  took  up  their 
homes  in  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties  and  along  the  borders  of 
Maryland,  and  these  were  not  Scotch-Irish.  It  may  be  that  the  fact 
that  James  Logan,  his  secretary  and  administrator  of  the  affairs  of 
the  colony  for  fifty  years — an  able,  scholarly,  and  distinguished 
Irishman,  influenced  this  to  some  extent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Penn 
had  lived  in  Ireland,  at  Cork,  for  some  years,  and  was  much  re- 
spected there. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Penal  Laws  against  the  Catholics  by 
William  in  1695  caused  many  to  seek  a home  here,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  restrictive  laws  on  manufactures,  created  a general  dissatis- 
faction and  unrest  in  Ireland.  It  is  said  that  multitudes  of  Irish 
(see  Stewart’s  History  of  Armagh)  deserted  the  country.  In  1708 
Irish  Catholics  were  so  numerous  in  Philadelphia  that  some  bigots 
protested  against  their  practising  their  religion  in  such  public  man- 
ner, an  indication  of  the  broad  tolerant  character  of  the  Irish 
Governor  Logan.  The  volume  and  character  of  emigration  to 
America  at  this  time,  1720,  is  best  attested  by  a letter  of  Logan, 
expressing  a difficulty  in  collecting  a head  tax  on  “ Servants,”  100  of 
whom,  “ Papists  from  Dublin,”  had  arrived  a few  days  before,  and 
again  “ it  looks  as  if  Ireland  is  going  to  send  all  her  inhabitants 
hither,  for  last  week  not  less  than  six  ships  arrived,  and  every  day 
two  or  three  arrive  ! !”  Holmes,  in  his  “ Annals  of  America,”  says — 
5,655  Irish  emigrants  landed  in  Philadelphia  between  December 
1728  and  December  1729!  The  relations  between  the  volume  of| 
Irish  and  those  of  other  nationalities  is  further  shown  in  that  during 
this  same  year  here  came  only  267  English  and  Welsh,  243  Ger- 
mans, and  43  Scotch ! The  population  of  Pennsylvania  rose  from 
20,000  in  1701  /a  250,000  in  1750,  and  if  the  Irish  bore  near  the  same 
ratio  as  in  the  year  before-mentioned  there  can  be  no  wonder  at  the 
influence  of  Irish  blood  on  the  action  of  Pennsylvania  in  1775. 

To  be  Continued. 


Peis  Adhamhnain  Agus  Aonach 
Thirchonaill. 

Samhain,  1898. 

Cuirthear  Feis  Adhamhnain  agus  Aonach  Thirchonaill  ann 
tosaigh  air  dhá  réasúm.  Air  d-tús,  t&  siad  le  h-airgead  a chruin- 
niughadh  le  h-Ard-teampoll  an-riachdanach  do  chriochnughadh 
a sheasfas  a n-áit  milte  de  altóiríbh  sgriosta  a d-tfr  Choluimcille, 
Adhamhnain,  agus  na  g-Ceithre  Maighistir,  agus  a bhéarfas  dóchas, 
luthgháir  diagantas,  agus  beannacht  do  chloinn  ar  g-cinidh 
chruadalaigh  atá  sgabtha  air  fud  an  dombain.  Anns  an  dara  h-áit 
tá  siad  le  cuidiughadh  nidh  eile  a dheanadh ; 'sin  le  rádh,  foghluim 
filidheachta,  oibreacha  saotbair,  agus  Teanga  na  h-Eireann  a chur 
air  aghaidh. 

Go  m-beannuighidh  Dia  an  uile  dhuine  ata  ag  cuidiughadh  linn 
Padraic  Ua  Domnhaill, 

Leitir-Canain,  Easbog,  Rath-bhoth. 

Diardaoin  Deasgabhala,  i8g8. 
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Ifiom  tbc  Celtic  past. 


XI.— The  last  BATTLE  OF  ILIACH 
OF  THE  CLANNA  RURV. 


RK ! The  war-trumpet 
of  Queen  Meave  has 
sent  forth  its  chal- 
lenge from  the  bor- 
ders of  Uladh,  where 
she  lies  encamped 
with  her  vast  army 
on  its  march  of  inva- 
sion into  the  North- 
ern province.  She 
has  come  to  reave 
the  Brown  Bull  of 
Coolney  from  its  pas- 
turage and  carry  it — the  pride  of  the  foray — back  with 
her  to  the  valleys  of  Connacht  as  a rival  to  the  famous 
White  Bull  which  her  husband,  Ailill,  numbers  amongst 
his  kingly  herds.  Her  challenge  had  penetrated  to  the 
Court  of  the  Red  Branch  at  Emania,  where  Conor,  the 
King,  reigned  nobly  and  well,  but  alas ! it  found  the  son  of 
Nessa  and  his  brave  warriors  lying  in  a state  of  torpidity 
under  the  spells  of  a woman  whom  they  had,  once  upon  a 
time,  wronged.  Macha  was  her  name,  and  sadly  did  the 
LTtonians  rue  the  day  on  which  they  condemned  her  to  a 
trial  of  speed  with  the  swiftest  chariot  of  the  King.  Her 
husband’s  life  was  the  price  of  the  wife’s  fleet-footedness, 
and  when  the  woman,  having  won,  sank  down,  dying  in 
giving  birth  to  her  Uvin  children,  before  Conor,  she  laid  a 
bitter  curse  upon  him  and  his  knights  because  of  this  evil 
eric  they  had  devised  for  her  undoing.  And  the  curse  had 
wrought  itself  out  in  the  strange  debility  which  had  over- 
taken them  year  after  year  since  that  day  at  the  same  fate- 
ful time ; so  that  now,  when  the  red  spectre  of  war  came 
knocking  upon,  their  gates  and  shouting  the  battle-cry  of 
Connacht  in  their  unheeding  ears,  they  reclined  upon 
their  skin-covered  couches,  half  asleep,  nor  made  a move 
towards  the  spear  and  shield  that  dangled  overhead  against 
the  wall ; nor  did  even  one  listless  hand  stretch  gropingly 
for  the  short  sharp  sword  that  held  its  place  in  the  leather 
belt  above  the  thigh  of  each  fallen  warrior. 

Evil,  in  truth,  was  the  deed  that  had  brought  about  this 
spell  on  the  flower  of  the  Red  Branch  chivalry;  and  e\'il 
was  the  curse  that  had  left  the  borders  of  Uladh  unguarded 
to  the  encroachment  of  a hostile  clan.  Only  the  youths 


who  were  in  training  in  the  great  military  school  of  Emania 
— children  of  those  spell-bound  chieftains  — bright-faced 
lads  with  flowing  hair  and  white  unwounded  limbs,  and  the 
very  old  fighting  men  whose  day  of  prowess  was  over  long 
since,  were  left  to  meet  the  onslaught  of  the  fierce  fair 
Queen  and  her  wild  tribes  from  the  Western  kingdom. 

Yet,  of  those  who  were  untouched  in  Uladh  by  the  curse 
of  Macha  but  two  came  swiftly  towards  the  Ford  of  Watch- 
ing at  the  challenge  of  the  Connacht  marauders.  One 
was  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  smooth-skinned  and  blue- 
eyed. His  golden  curls  fell  down  upon  his  young  shoulders 
and  blew  backwards  on  the  wind  with  the  speed  of  his  aj>- 
proach.  He  wore  a shirt  and  tunic  of  saffron  colour  closely 
fastened  around  his  body  with  a strong  supple  belt  of 
leather,  and  over  this  was  his  battle-girdle,  also  of  hard- 
tanned  leather,  which  encircled  him  from  his  hips  to  his 
arm-pits,  so  that  neither  javelins,  nor  sharp-pointed  irons, 
nor  spears,  nor  darts  could  pierce  through  it,  but  bounded 
away  from  it  as  if  from  a rock. 

In  his  right  hand  he  held  a tall  bronze  spear,  and  on  his 
left  arm  a great  curved  black-red  shield  with  a scalloped 
keen-edged  rim,  so  sharp  that  whenever  he  used  it  as  a 
weapon  he  cut  equally  with  it  as  with  his  spear  or  his 
sword.  As  he  stood  up  straight  in  his  chariot  behind  the 
flying  horses,  which  guided  by  the  unerrin  ghand  of  Laegh, 
his  charioteer,  bore  him  like  a lightening  shaft  towards  the 
Ford,  Queen  Maeve  leaning  forward  in  her  chariot-seat  on 
the  opposite  brink  of  the  river,  turned  her  proud  eyes,  full 
of  questioning,  on  a tall  dark  youth  who  stood  anear. 

“ Is  it  but  a boy  they  send  to  stay  my  progress,”  she  ex- 
claimed in  scornful  wonder.  “ Dost  thou  know  his  name, 
Ferdia?  Thou  hadst  knowledge  of  the  Ultonian  lads  in 
thy  younger  days.” 

“ I know  him,  O Queen,  and  thou  wilt  find  him  a foeman 
worthy  of  thy  steel.  Setanta,  the  son  of  Sualtainn,  was  his 
name  ere  he  was  my  comrade  at  the  Military  School  of  the 
Lady  Scathach  over  the  seas  in  Alba.  But  afterwards,  be- 
cause of  a wondrous  feat,  in  which  he  tore  the  watch-dog 
of  Culand,  the  Armourer  of  King  Conor,  asunder  when  it 
strove  to  prevent  hi.s  entrance  into  the  Smith’s  house  in 
the  wake  of  the  King,  he  hath  been  called  Cuchullin,  that 
is  the  Hound  of  Culand.  His  strength  shall  yet  be  felt  in 
this  battle  as  I and  others  have  felt  it  in  the  wrestle,  and 
his  feats  of  championship  are  many  and  marvellous.” 

“ Yet  he  is  but  a boy,”  repeated  the  Queen  softly,  “ a 
boy,  and  oh ! the  pity  that  against  him  our  javelins  shall 
fly,  and  our  blue  sharp-pointed  spears  be  set.  Can  he  be 
won  to  us,  O Ferdia?” 

“ Nay,  nay,  my  Queen,  he  is  pledged  to  Conor,  who  is 
his  mother’s  brother;  and  Cuchullin  was  never  known  to 
forsake  his  friend,  or  break  his  plighted  word.” 

While  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  young  hero,  the  rumb- 
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ling  noise  of  another  chariot,  hastil  driven,  reached  their 
ears  across  the  Ford.  Then  a great  mocking  shout  of 
laughter  rose  from  Maeve  and  her  attendant  warriors,  and 
in  a moment  it  had  spread  throughout  the  array.  A 
second  champion  had  come  to  guard  the  borders  of  Uladh, 
and  it  was  at  his  appearance  their  mirth  had  broken  forth. 

He  drove  forward  to  the  margin  of  the  Ford  beside  Cu- 
chullin,  and  stayed  his  horses  in  full  view  of  the  invaders. 
Their  laughter  rang  louder  and  longer  at  nearer  sight  of 
him. 

Iliac h,  the  Son  of  Cas,  of  the  Clanna  Rury,  was  his 
name,  and  in  his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
fighters  of  that  royal  race.  But  now,  alas,  he  had 
grown  very  old,  and  being  exempted  by  age  from  ac- 
tive warfare  he  had  settled  down  into  ways  of  peace. 
As  he  sat  by  the  fireside  in  his  caiséal,  he  fought  once  more, 
in  memory,  the  battles  of  his  youth  and  manhood.  The 
sword  that  he  never  hoped  to  wield  again  rusted  in  its 
scabbard,  his  spears  swung  idly  to  and  fro  upon  the  wall, 
the  two  old  steeds  that  had  borne  him  into  the  core  of 
conflict  many  a time  and  oft,  were  turned  out  loose  for  life 
into  the  green,  wide-spreading  meadows  round  his  home, 
where  the  river  rippled  between  high  banks  of  sheltering 
trees,  and  the  battle-car  which  had  withstood  the  dint  of 
many  a shock  in  his  fierce  fighting  days  was  lying,  almost 
decaying,  hard  by  in  a comer  of  his  bawm. 

Yet,  when  Iliach  heard  of  the  hostile  dsecent  upon 
Uladh,  the  old  war-anger  wakened  in  his  heart  again,  until 
he  felt  that  the  strength  had  come  back  to  his  arm  and  the 
keen,  far-seeing  vision  to  his  dimmed  and  weary  eye.  He 
called  his  clansmen  around  him  from  the  high  hills  and 
deep  glens  of  that  Northern  tribe-land,  exhorting  them  to 
follow  whither  he  led,  that  the  Clanna  Rury  might  stand, 
as  it  had  often  stood  before,  for  the  defence  of  Uladh  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy. 

And  while  the  clansmen  were  gathering  and  making 
ready,  the  old  chieftain,  impatient  for  the  fray,  set  out 
alone.  He  had  caused  the  venerable  speckled  steeds  to 
be  yoked  once  more  to  the  shattered  chariot,  which  had 
neither  cushions  nor  skins  to  it,  for  in  his  earlier  days  a 
warrior  looked  upon  these  as  luxuries  unbefitting  his  manly 
hardihood.  He  slung  over  his  shoulder  his  rough  dark 
shield  of  iron  with  its  thick  rim  of  silver,  and  round  his 
waist,  by  its  leathern  girdle,  he  fastened  his  gray-hilted 
heavy-striking  sword  to  his  left  side.  In  his  hand  he  took 
his  shaky-headed,  many-gapped  spears,  and  because  that 
his  armament  was  ancient  and  scanty,  his  people  filled  the 
chariot  around  him  with  stones  and  rocks  and  great  flags 
that  he  might,  with  these,  defend  himself  to  the  last. 

It  was  the  sight  of  this  shaggy,  strangely-equipped  cham- 
pion beside  the  young  Cuchullin  that  awakened  the  mirth 


of  the  Olne-Machta.  Great,  indeed,  was  their  merriment 
as  he  waved  his  rusty  spear  threateningly  across  the  water, 
and  Maeve’s  shrill  womanly  laughter  rang  clearest  of  all. 

“ A boy  and  a dotard — Uladh  is,  in  truth,  well  guarded.” 
She  stood  up  in  her  seat  and  looked  round  upon  her  im- 
mense army  which  darkened  the  plain  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach. 

“ The  Bull  of  Coolney  is  mine,  O Ailell,”  she  cried  to 
her  husband,  “ won  without  blood  or  loss,  only  by  this  plea- 
sant journey  from  our  own  territories  to  those  of  King 
Conor.  Let  us  cross  the  Ford.” 

But,  straight  as  a young  poplar,  on  the  other  side  stood 
Cuchullin  challenging  her  bravest  to  single  combat,  and  on 
a level  with  him,  Iliach  raised  his  battle-shout  of  defiance. 

Then  the  fight  began,  and  it  shall  be  related  hereafter 
how  the  Hound  of  Uladh  kept  his  guaranty  while  the  Red 
Branch  slept.  It  is  with  Iliach  of  the  Clanna  Rury  our 
tale  is  concerned,  and  how  he  fought  and  died. 

When  the  heat  of  the  fray  made  men  pant  and  strain 
and  wrestle  agonisingly  in  the  trial  of  single  combat  with 
Cuchullin,  Iliach  held  his  own  against  the  lesser  champions 
that  approached  him.  The  strength  of  youth  had,  indeed, 
been  renewed  in  him,  and  he  fought  as  in  the  bygone  days, 
when  his  name  was  revered  throughout  Uladh  as  that  of  a 
warrior  of  renown.  Nay,  he  fought  better  than  ever  in  that 
heroic  time,  for  it  seemed  as  if  a magic  skill  pervaded  his 
being,  so  quick-darting  was  he  to  avoid  a blow,  so  strong  was 
his  body  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  those  ferocious  Conna- 
cians,  and  so  supple  was  the  hand  that  held  his  long  shaky 
spear  as  it  darted  hither  and  thither  under  and  above  the 
shields  of  his  enemies,  piercing,  hacking,  and  hewing  them 
until  the  dead  lay  piled  in  heaps  ar  ound.  And  when 
the  spear,  through  excess  of  use^  bioke  off  in  two,  he 
mounted  into  his  chariot  again,  and  picking  up  the  heavy 
large  stones  with  which  it  was  filled  hurled  them  on  the 
heads  of  Maeve’s  men,  crushing,  grinding,  and  bruising 
them  until  those  who  had  fallen  were  covered  as  with  a 
cairn. 

Many  wounds  did  he  receive  from  lance  and  javelin  as 
he  stood  holding  the  Ford  of  Watching  with  Cuchullin — 
many  and  grievious  wounds,  through  which  his  life-blood 
swiftly  flowed.  And  when  he  felt  the  icy  hand  of  Death 
clutch  at  his  heart-strings  he  groped  his  way,  barely  alive, 
to  the  spot  where  Doche  Mac  Magach,  of  Connacht,  stood, 
one  who  had  been  his  brother  in  arms  in  their  boyhood. 
Now,  they  were  on  different  sides  in  this  great  encounter. 

When  Doche  saw  Iliach  approach  he  went  to  meet  him. 

“Well  hast  thou  fought  this  day,  old  friend,”  said  he. 
“ Yet  it  haS'  been  against  heavy  odds,  and  many  are  the 
gaping  wounds  upon  thee.  Wherefore  dost  thou  seek  me  ?’ 

“ To  beg  thee  for  one  last  favour,  O Doche  Mac  Magach,” 
replied  Iliach,  “ since  my  day  is  over  and  the  night  of  Death 
is  creeping  fast  in  my  track.  I have  fought  my  last  battle, 
and  no  longer  can  I stand  against  King  Conor’s  foes.  In 
memory  of  the  friendship  that  was  between  thee  and  me. 
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' who  never  lifted  hands  against  one  another  unlil  this  day, 
I pray  thee  grant  my  request.” 

“It  is  granted,  O my  friend,”  said  Doche. 

“ Then  since  I would  not  be  led  a prisoner  to  the  camp 
of  Queen  Maeve,  but  would  rather,  of  a surety,  die  upon 
the  field,  do  thou  strike  off  my  head  with  thy  sword  that  I 
may  pass  through  the  Dark  Gates  speedily  and  reach  the 
heroes  waiting  beyond.  And  yet  another  favour  I would 
ask,  O Doche,  that  thou  wilt  convey  my  sw'ord,  now 
broken  and  edgeless,  to  thy  friend  and  mine,  Leury  of 
Uladh,  as  a parting  token  of  my  affection.” 

“ I promise,”  said  the  other,  mournfully. 

“Then  farervell,  friend  of  my  heart  Strike  swift  and 
sure.” 

He  knelt  on  the  bloody  ground  before  Doche  and  bent 
his  withered  neck  for  the  blow.  Swift  and  sure  it  came, 
and  the  head  of  Iliach  of  the  Clanna  Rury  bounded  for- 
ward till  it  reached  the  feet  of  Cuchullin,  who  saw  it  with- 
out ceasing  one  moment  in  his  terrible  slaughter  of  his 
enemies. 

“ For  thee,  and  for  thee,"  he  cried  loudly,  “ for  thee,  and 
for  thee,  O brave  chieftain,  who  hath  been  my  mainstay,  I 
shall  deal  havoc  on  those  who  have  slain  thee.”  And  the 
clansmen  of  Connacht  fell  as  grass  falls  beneath  the  scythe 
of  the  mower  around  him,  because  of  his  pity  for  the  old 
warrior  whose  last  battle  was  done. 

In  the  Northern  Glen  on  the  sea-swept  eastern  coast  of 
Uladh  the  Clanna  Rury  raised  the  caoine  for  their  chief- 
tain, and  over  his  body,  which  had  been  tenderly  conveyed 
from  the  Ford  of  Watching,  they  raised  the  monumental 
mound.  Ethna  Carbery. 


At  the  Three  Bullet  Gate. 

Ak  Episode  in  Ninety-Eight. 


You’ve  never  heard  the  story,  Masther  Ned? — 

Och,  sure,  ’tis  thrue  for  you — I should  have  said, 

I’ve  never  tould  it,  for  I’ve  only  been 
Amongst  you  for  a year,  last  Hallowe’en  ; 

An’  you’ve  been  up  in  Dublin,  all  that  time, 
A-makin’  money.  Well,  the  story’s  prime ! — 

I heard  it  from  a man  that  fought  at  Ross, 

My  mother’s  uncle.  There,  without  much  loss. 

The  Boys  had  aisy  gained  the  victhorv 
Upon  the  King,  but  for  the  dhrink  ! mochree  ! 

But  weren’t  they  the  fools?  Three  times  they  dhrove 
The  soldiers  past  the  wooden  bridge  above. 

An’  then  went  dhrinkin’  thro’  the  town.  Ah,  well ! 

We  know  the  rest ! I only  want  to  tell 
How  one  poor  dacent  boy,  cut  off  that  night 
From  all  his  comrades,  made  a darlin’  fight! 

You  see,  the  English  general  had  his  force 
In  grand  review  that  night,  both  foot  an’  horse, 

When  who  comes  steppin’  like  a grenadier. 

Out  of  a bumin’^ouse  beside  the  pier. 

But  Lory  Doyle— a strappin’  Carlow  lad— 

He’d  been  asleep  there,  for  no  rest  he  had 


For  near  a fortnight,  an’  he’d  fought  all  day 
In  three  big  battles.  There,  my  dear,  he  lay. 

Till,  waken’d  by  the  burnin’  an’  the  rout, 

He  yawned  an’  stretched,  an’ — boldly  marches  out  I 
They  wondered,  sure  enough,  at  scein’  the  like. 

So  aisy  in  his  gait — a six  foot  ])ike 
Upon  his  shoulder — makin’  for  a gap. 

As  unconsarned  as  any  quiet  chap 

That  goes  out  at  the  dawn  o’  day  to  plough 

Or  sow  or  rape  the  harvest.  Anyhow, 

They  got  their  muskets  ready,  primed  an’  all. 

To  shoot  him,  only  waitin’  for  the  call 
To  make  the  life  go  from  him.  But,  my  dear  ! 

Out  rides  a big  fat  throoper  from  the  rere. 

An’  says: — “ Laive  him  to  me — I’ll  show  yous  fun!’’ — 
An’  no  one  stopped  him,  an’  he  gallopped  on 
To  where  young  Lory  was,  just  bare  in  view 
Inside  the  gap ; an’  there  they  watched  the  two. 

Bould  Lory  wheeled  around  an’  stood  on  guard, 

An’  when  the  horseman  raitched  him,  met  the  sword 
Right  clever  on  his  pike,  an’  gev  a smile ! — 

You’d  hear  the  throoper  cursin’  half  a mile. 

To  find  he  hadn’t  kilt  him  all  at  once. 

To  find,  too,  that  his  man  was  not  a dunce. 

But  knew  a thing  or  two ; an’  then  he  sought 
To  cleave  the  pikehead  from  its  pole ; but,  throth, 

’Twas  all  no  use ! ’Twas  then,  too  late,  he  found 
That  Lory  was  his  masther  an’  was  bound 
To  win  the  day ; an’  so  cowld  drops  of  sweat 
Rolled  down  his  forehead  an’  his  teeth  were  set. 

(For  somethin’  tould  him  that  his  time  had  come — 

An’  so  it  was !)  Sure  Lory  felt  at  home. 

At  crossin’  sticks  an’  whistlin’  out  an  air. 

He  barred  the  blows  as  in  Bunclody  fair. 

He  often  did  to  part  two  bosom  friends 
Without  a stroke.  “ At  last,  ’tis  time  it  ends,” 

Says  Lory  to  himself — “ I’ll  have  to  clear. 

Or  all  the  army  will  be  marchin’  here !” — 

An’  with  the  word  he  piked  the  horse’s  neck 
To  make  it  start.  The  throoper  had  to  check 
The  horse  from  prancin’  while  he  thried  to  meet 
Bould  Lory’s  pike ; but  soon  he  lost  his  seat. 

An’  Lory,  lookin’  for  a place  to  strike. 

Just  saw  a vacancy  to  suit  the  pike. 

An’  home  it  went  into  the  very  spine — 

Whoo ! down  the  throoper  came  without  a sign  ! 

Sure,  well  becomes  my  bould  barefooted  lad 
To  strip  the  throoper  of  what  things  he  had, 

Takin’  from  him  his  belt  an’  cartridge  box. 

Before  the  King’s  grand  army  an’  their  stocks 
All  levelled  at  him.  Troth,  the  soldiers  said. 

Their  general  wouldn’t  let  them  shoot  him  dead. 

He  was  so  brave ; that  by  the  rules  o’  war 
The  cartridge  box  an’  belt  were  his.  Begor ! 

(They  said),  if  he  took  any  other  thing. 

They  would  be  given  lave  to  have  their  fling  ! — 

Well,  maybe  so  ! But,  Masther  Ned,  I’m  right 
In  sayin’  Lory  Doyle  was  out  o’  sight 
Before  they  got  their  senses ; for,  God  knows. 

There  wasn’t  much  compassion  in  the  yeos 
For  boys  like  him  ! . . . 

We  couldn’t  tell  what  end 
Of  him.  His  poor  ould  mother  sent  a friend 
To  look  him ; but  she  never  knew  his  fate. 

Only — ^he  was  prayed  for  afther  ’Ninety-Eight ! 

P.  J.  M'C.^ll. 
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the  sea  to  exile.  I see  the  Lough  even  further  up  where  it 
winds  narrowing  to  the  west  of  Inch  Island  under  the  green 
woods  between  Rathmullan  and  Ramelton,  and  I see  it 
sweep  eastward  of  Inch  past  Fahan  Pier,  and  become  like  a 
land  lake  or  marsh,  where  behind  shelter  of  the  island  it  is 
cut  off  from  the  inward  sweep  of  the  tide.  A great  embank- 
ment here  cuts  off  part  of  the  salt  marsh,  which  is  now  ver- 
dant pasture  land,  and  along  it  the  train  runs  between  the 
hills  and  Lough  to  the  little  town  of  Letterkenny.  Wolfe 
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OW  that  summer  is  here 
my  heart  and  thoughts 
go  wandering  over  the 
hills  and  far  away  from 
this  unromantic  cor- 
ner of  Colonial  Uls- 
ter to  the  land  of 
the  Northern  Gael. 
Scenes  and  memo- 
ries rise  up  be- 
fore me  like  pic- 
tures. I see  the  peak  of  Errigal  soaring,  a pyramid 
of  snow,  across  the  brown  moorlands  of  Gweedore,  the 
scattered  lakes  among  the  rocky  Rosses,  the  thundering  bil- 
lows under  the  cliffs  of  Horn  Head,  the  scarlet-skirted  pea- 
sant girls  flocking  along  the  mountain  roads  to  the  fair  f 
Derrybeg  with  not  a word  of  foreign  English  to  mar  the 
merry  chatter  that  they  keep  up  among  themselves.  I see 
Glencolumcille  at  the  mystic  hour  between  sunset  and  moon- 
light. Its  guardian  cliffs,  soaring  purple  in  the  rosy  light; 
the  young  moon’s  crescent  white  above  the  cliff.  I see 
Lough  SwiUy  at  its  ocean  entrance,  betwixt  Fanad  Head  and 
Dunree,  with  twenty  warships  of  England  tossing  like  cockle 
shells  in  the  drift  of  mountain  billows,  just  where  a hun- 
dred years  ago  another  English  fleet  bore  down  upon  the 
ship  of  France  that  brought  Wolfe  Tone  to  our  shores.  I 
see  the  Lough,  further  up  on  its  western  shore,  flowing  in 
on  the  strand  under  the  old  Prior}'  of  the  Carmelites. 

Just  there,  once  upon  a time,  was  anchored  the  ship  of 
Wines  that  lured  Hugh  Roe  O’Donnell  to  captivity,  and  later 
the  other  more  fateful  disastrous  vessel  that  carried  his  com- 
rade, Hugh  O’Neill,  and  with  him  that  noble  company  over 
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Tone  first  wore  fetters  there,  and  most  likely  came  riding 
along  the  base  of  these  hills  to  Derry  City,  where  he  spent 
his  first  night  in  a prison  cell. 

I wonder  did  he  look  up  at  a strange  old  ruin  on  that  hill 
top  and  ask  any  question  about  it.  The  English  soldiers, 
his  guards,  could  not  have  told  him  anything  about  it;  but 
any  man,  woman,  or  child  of  the  country  people  could  have 
told  that  this  was  the  old  Grinian  of  Aileach.  the  palace  of 
the  O’Neills;  and  that  in  a cavern  beneath  it  the  great 
Hugh,  with  a comipany  of  mighty  chiefs,  waits  in  entranced 
slumber  to  be  summoned  forth  to  freedom’s  war. 

But  my  memories  of  Donegal  are  not  all  historic.  On 
Lough  Swilly’s  haunted  shore,  or  up  behind  Aileach  Walls, 
I can  see  in  my  memory  pictures  of  friends  and  comrades, 
all  scattered,  some  now  dead.  That  was  in  the  days  when 
I was  a guardian  and  instructor  of  girls  in  a school  on  a 
Derry  Hill,  and  when  on  any  half-holiday,  or  even  on  a free 
afternoon,  we  could  go  to  Donegal  and  vary  the  routine  of 
an  ordered  school  life  by  inviting  adventures  on  shore  or 
hillside. 

The  Donegal  border  comes  so  near  to  Derry  city  that  we 
had  only  to  take  the  road  that  runs  north  and  go  along  it 
for  some  twenty  minutes ; then  passing  a boundary  stone  we 
knew  that  we  had  reached  the  enchanted  ground.  Once  in 
the  territory  of  the  Gael,  life  seemed  to  hold  possibilities  of 
adventure  that  were  out  of  the  question  in  the  realm  of 
Derry  of  the  Londoners,  from  which  we  were  separated  by 
no  more  than  a stride.  If  we  went  right  on  along  that  road 
for  some  seven  miles  we  would  come  to  Lough  Swilly’s 
shore,  and  sometimes,  when  time  permitted,  we  made  the 
journey. 

I well  remember  the  first  time.  Previously  I had  made 
the  journey  always  by  train  to  Fahan  or  Buncrana,  but 
Mademoiselle  Juliette  (whom  I shall  call  in  these  pages  “ La 
Marseilaise,”  since  her  home  is  now  in  Marseilles)  was 
all  for  long  adventurous  rapables  on  foot,  and  she 
it  was  who  first  urged  me  to  tramp  along  the  north- 
ward running  road  to  Lough  Swilly’s  shore.  She  had  ar- 
rived in  our<  country  with  most  romantic  ideas  about  the 
Irish,  and  the  staid,  steady-going  character  of  Derry  Pres- 
byterians disappointed  her  expectations. 

“ Patriote,"  she  said  to  me,  “ these  Irish  people  are  even 
so  placide  and  uninteresting  as  the  English.  I haf  alvays 
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heard  one  say  that  they  were  quite  indeed,  comme  hs  Fran- 
cais.  Vifs,  intelligents!  charmanU !” 

“ Mademoiselle,”  I explained,  “ these  people  whom'  you 
have  been  meeting  are  not  Irish ; they  are  colonists  from 
England  and  Scotland.  To  see  the  Irish  Gaelic  people, 
who  are  like  the  Celts  of  France,  you  must  go  to  the  South 
and  West,  or  to  Donegal,  there  behind  the  mountains,”  and  I 
pointed  away  to  a range  of  hills  in  the  north-west,  under 
which  I knew  Lough  Swilly  sheltered. 

‘‘  The  tnie  Irish  people,  ma  chere  Meeligano,  is  it  that 
they  live  there?”  I assented. 

Allans”  said  Mademoiselle,  starting  to  her  feet  from  the 
low  stone  wall  where  we  had  been  seated.  “ Come,  my 
dear,  let  us  go  there  and  look  for  them.” 

I urged  in  vain  that  the  dusk  came  soon  in  February,  and 
that  we  could  never  go  so  far  as  the  hills.  She  insisted  that 
we  should  at  least  go  as  far  as  possible  in  that  direction,  and 
so  for  a couple  of  miles  we  tramped  along  quite  merrily,  and 
I described  in  glowing  words  the  beauty  of  the  land  beyond 
the  hills  and  the  kindly  nature  of  the  people  dwelling  there. 

Suddenly  there  came  in  sight  the  white  smoke  of  a train 
coming  along  the  line  from  Derry. 

“Where  goes  that  train?”  said  Mademoiselle. 

“ It  goes  right  to  the  shores  of  Lough  Swilly,”  said  I, 
“ and  I wish  we  were  in  it.” 

“ It  vUl  stop ! See  a station  there.  Let  us  run.”  And 
leaving  no  time  for  discussion.  La  Marseillaise  flew  like  the 
wind  to  reach  the  little  wayside  station  before  the  train 
reached  it  and  departed.  She  looked  quite  comic  dashing 
along  with  her  short  plaid  skirts  flying  upon  the  breeze,  her 
fur  toque  planted  firmly  upon  her  little  dark  head,  and  her 
long  pointed  boots,  covering  the  ground,  oh  so  quickly.  I 
came  some  paces  behind,  my  long  serpentine  boa  floating  on 
either  side  as  I ran.  The  occupants  of  the  train  regarded 
our  race  with  interest,  and  the  engine-driver  considerately 
waited  for  us.  We  dashed  across  the  line  at  the  rear  of  the 
train,  were  hauled  up  to  the  platform  by  a policeman,  and 
regardless  of  tickets,  jumped  into  the  hindmost  carriage.  The 
train  moved,  and  the  station-master  ran  along  questioning 
us,  “Where  are  you  for,  ladies?” 

“Fahan,”  I panted. 

He  laughed  outright  and  shook  his  head,  shouting,  as  we 
rattled  off,  “ Ye  were  in  too  great  a hurry,  that  train’s  for 
Letterkenny.” 

QuAmporte!”  said  La  Marseillaise.  “We  shall  go  to 
this  Letterkenny.” 

“ Oh,  impossible,  we  could  not  come  home  to-night.  We 
must  alight  at  the  next  station.”  ^ 

So  we  alighted  at  the  next  station,  where  the  line  branches 
towards  Letterkenny. 

“ And  now,”  I said,  “ the  question  is  how  are  we  to  get 
home  again.”  We  questioned  the  station-master,  found 


there  was  no  train  for  some  hours.  “ We  must  walk  back,” 
I said,  “ and  had  better  start  at  once.” 

La  Marseillaise  stamped  her  foot.  “ Let  us  razer  go  on — 
on  till  we  come  to  ze  Irish  people  vat  you  speak  of.  De- 
mand of  this  man  how  far.” 

I ascertained  that  Fahan  Pier  on  the  shore  of  Lough 
Swilly  was  some  three  miles  ahead,  and  that  late  in  the  even- 
ing, about  eight,  we  would  get  a train  back.  It  was  now 
about  sunset  time,  and  the  evening  was  chilly,  but  quite 
hopefully  we  faced  the  road  up  the  hills.  “ We  would  be 
late  for  tea  in  the  school  now,  anyhow,”  said  I,  “ and  this 
eight  o’clock  train  will  bring  us  back  in  time  for  prayers.” 
Every  ten  minutes  we  asked  how  far.  Now,  it  was  of  a 
woman  carrying  watercans,  now  of  a ploughman  riding  his 
horses  home.  They  were  polite,  but  in  no  way  cordial. 

“ Meeligano,  is  it  that  these  are  the  Irish  of  whom  you 
told  me.  -They  talk  not  different  from  that  strange  accent 
of  Derry,  and  they  all  say  it  is  yet  two  miles. 

I explained  that  the  people  were  not  the  uncontaminated 
Irish,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  miles  were,  and  that 
Irish  miles  were  superior  to  the  English. 

• “ Mais  oui — but  it  is  alvays,  alvays  two  miles — see,  here 
is  an  old  man — demand  how  far.  I make  sure  he  vill  re- 
spond comme  to  jours,  ‘ two  miles.’  ” 

I hailed  the  venerable  peasant,  a.sking  “How  far?”  To 
my  horror  he  answered  in  broadest  Doric. 

“ Aboot  twa  miles,  lassie,  gin  ye  tak  yin  turnin’  tae  the 
richt,  aboon  the  brae.” 

“ He  talks  very  strange.  Is  dat  ze  Irish  tongue.” 

“ No — he  is  Scotch,  a descendant  of  Scotch  settlers.” 

“ Au  nom  d'un  chien  que  fait  it  ici?  What  does  he 
here  ?” 

I explained  that  there  were  all  sorts  of  people  in  Ireland 
who  had  no  right  to  be  there,  lectured  on  confiscations  and 
plantations  under  Elizabeth,  James  the  First,  and  Crom- 
well, told  the  romance  of  Sir  Cahir  O’Doherty,  in  whose 
territory  we  were  marching,  and  of  the  flight  of  the  Princes 
from  Lough  Swilly.  “ I will  show  you  where  they  sailed 
from  if  it  is  not  too  dark,”  I concluded. 

On  we  tramped.  The  surroundings  became  more  civil- 
ized instead  of  wilder.  We  passed  pretty  villas  with  neat 
gardens. 

“ Meeligano,”  said  the  Marseillaise,  “ where  are  your  wild 
tribes  of  ze  mountains.  You  have  me  much  misled.” 

I pointed  up  to  the  hills  on  our  right.  “ If  we  went  over 
those  mountains,  there  are  miles  and  miles  of  moorland. 
The  people  there  speak  Irish.  Or  if  we  crossed  Lough 
Swilly.” 

“ Farhleu,  let  us  cross  ze  lough.” 

“ But  there  is  no  boat,”  I urged. 

She  panted  angrily.  “ I am  tired,  have  tramped  so  far. 
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and  see  a station  house  quite  like  England ; no  Irish  people, 
no  speaking  of  ze  Gaelic.” 

“ It  was  your  own  fault,  Mademoiselle.  You  ran  after 
that  train  without  waiting  to  think.” 

We  were  at  quarrelling  point  and  ravenously  hungry.  “At 
least,”  I said,  “ here  is  a refreshment  room ; we  can  have 
tea.” 

We  crossed  the  railway  bridge  and  descended  wooden 
steps  to  the  station,  entered  the  refreshment  room,  and 
chattered  on  the  counter  till  an  attendant  came.  She  looked 
most  unpleasantly  surprised  at  the  sight  of  customers. 

“ Tea  for  two,”  I said ; “ bread,  butter,  cake,  jam,  any- 
thing you  have  got.” 

She  explained  that  she  would  make  tea  if  we  insisted,  but 
would  prefer  us  to  take  beer,  or  lemonade,  which  would  give 
no  trouble. 

Mademoiselle  almost  sobbed  “ I must  have  tea.  Meeli- 
gano  you  have  brought  me  here  to  famish.” 

“ Mademoiselle,  you  brought  me  here,  I am  as  hungry  as 
you  are.” 

“ Here  is  no  room  to  wait  to  sit.  We  have  three  hours  to 
stay.” 

Two  rough  men  entered  at  this  moment  and  ordered 
whiskey.  The  attendant,  seeing  her  services  required  by  her 
usual  class  of  customers,  told  us  a fact  she  had  not  intended 
to  disclose,  till  she  found  whether  we  could  not  be  forced  to 
satisfy  our  cravings  with  ginger  beer  and  stale  sponge  cake. 

“ There  is  a house  down  on  the  pier  where  you  can  get 
tea  and  sit  till  the  train  comes.” 

We  departed  and  went  out  into  the  darkness  down  to- 
wards the  pier.  We  could  only  see  the  water  of  the  Lough 
glimmering  faintly,  the  outline  of  a luggage  crane,  some  rail- 
way waggons,  and  a ticket  house  on  the  pier.  Rain  com- 
menced to  drizzle  down  on  us,  a cold  wind  came  in  from  the 
sea. 

I pointed  rapturously  outward.  “ Here  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  views  in  Ireland.  You  come  in  sight  of  the  sea 
quite  suddenly.  Yonder  are  glorious  mountains  of  hard 
granite,  all  jagged  against  the  sky.  Rathmullan  lies  on  a 
point  opposite  three  or  four  miles  across.  That  is  where 
Wolfe  Tone  and  the  French ” 

La  Marsellaise  stamped  her  foot.  “ Meeligano  I want  no 
lectures  on  your  Wolfe  Tone,  I want  my  tea,  dir-r-r-r-rectly. 
You  have  brought  me  here.  It  is  all  nonsense.  There.are 
no  mountains." 

“ There  are  glorious  mountains.” 

“ Qu'importe ! I see  them  not.  There  is  no  beautiful 
lake!  No  Irish  tribes.” 

“ Come  then,”  I said,  “ let  us  see  if  there  is  anything  to 
eat.”  We  approached  the  door  of  a red-brick  house. 

A cheerful  voice  bade  us  enter.  I lifted  the  latch,  and 
oh,  joy!  Here  was  a picture  more  pleasing  to  even  me 


than  the  mountáins  and  waves.  A neat  kitchen  with  a 
roaring  fire,  a kettle  swinging  on  the  crook,  a table  spread 
with  a white  cloth,  brown  bread,  white  bread,  biscuits,  baps, 
and  the  mistress  of  the  premises,  a tidy  little  woman  in  a 
snowy  apron  smiling  to  greet  us.  I felt  proud  of  my  coun- 
try. In  truth  I had  not  seen  a tidier  interior  in  all  Ireland. 

“ We  have  valked  from  Derry  all  the  vay,”  said  Made- 
moiselle. 

“ Except  one  mile  or  so  in  the  train,”  I put  in,  wishing  to 
be  strictly  truthful,  “ and  we  want  our  tea.” 

She  put  forward  chairs,  then  rushed  to  the  foot  of  a stair- 
way and  called  up  to  her  husband. 

“ Cross,  come  down ! ’Ere  are  two  pore  lidies  as  ’ave 
walked  all  the  way  from  Derry.  ’Urry  hup  and  go  for  some 
butter.” 

Alas,  alas ! my  hopes  of  showing  Mademoiselle  a good 
specimen  of  an  Irishwoman  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  Our 
hostess  was  an  undiluted  Londoner.  However,  the  tea  was 
excellent,  and  we  were  made  much  of  and  asked  to  relate 
the  incidents  of  our  journey.  The  wind  now  shook  the  win- 
dow pane  and  the  rain  slapped  against  it.  Tea  over,  we 
drew  over  to  the  fire.  A hoarse  heugh  from  a steamer  en- 
tering at  the  jetty  told  that  the  little  vessel,  which  runs  twice 
a week  to  Portsalon,  had  come  in. 

“ Where  that  steamer  comes  from,”  I said,  “ the  people 
are  all  Irish.” 

“ Tais  toi"  said  Mademoiselle,  smiling.  “ There  are  no 
Irish  different  from  those  of  Derry.  You  are  a poet,  a 
writer  of  stories,  Meeligano ; you  have  well  invented  all  that 
you  have  said.” 

I hung  my  head  and  was  silent,  little  dreaming  that  a wit- 
ness in  my  favour  was  even  then  on  the  threshold. 

CHAPTER  II. 

We  all  started  and  rose  to  our  feet,  when  the  door  was 
flung  open  and  he  staggered  rather  than  walked,  into  our 
midst  3 but  even  in  that  moment  he  had  recovered  so  far  as 
to  remove  his  hat  and  say  a courteous  short  greeting.  My 
heart  leaped  at  the  few  words  of  Gaelic  with  which  he  pre- 
faced it. 

Of  course,  we  thought  he  was  drunk — but  anyhow,  I said 
to  myself,  he  is  a true  Donegal  man — a picturesque  speci- 
men of  the  Gael. 

He  was  clad  all  in  homespun  grey ; his  hair,  black  as 
night,  hung  down  around  his  neck  curled  inwards  in  one 
smooth  roll.  His  soft  hat  was  held  in  one  hand  and  a 
knotted  stick  in  the  other. 

His  features  were  contorted  with  pain  and  pallid  as  death, 
his  eyes  blue  grey  as  the  mountain  lakes  under  the  grey 
crags  of  Tir-conal. 

He  muttered  something  about  the  Feur  Gortya,  which  is 
the  Irish  myth  which  accounts  for  the  spasms  and  weakness 
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which  sometimes  come  upon  the  strongest  who  make  a long 
journey  fasting. 

“ Brandy,”  said  Mrs.  Cross ; “ run  quick  to  the  refresh- 
ment room  fpr  it,  Cross.” 

“ Thank  ye,  ma’am,  but  ’tis  not  brandy  I can  take  at  all. 
A vow  is  on  me  not  to  touch  the  like.”  He  ordered  a sub- 
stitute in  the  shape  of  hot  milk  and  red  pepper,  which  gave 
instant  relief,  and  then  was  silent,  muttering  a prayer  c Í 
gratitude  for  his  recovery.  “ ’Tis  thankful  to  God  I .should 
be,  aye,  thankful,  that  there  was  the  kindly  shelter  and  the 
warm  hearth  to  come  to.  It  is  by  the  mercy  of  God  it  did 
not  come  on  me  when  I was  driving  the  beasts  over  the 
mountain  road  far  from  home  or  help.” 

He  spoke  slowly,  with  that  distinct,  careful  utterance 
usual  to  the  Gaelic  Irishman  speaking  the  unaccustomed 
foreign  tongue,  that  pleasant  slow  accent,  which  failing  the 
melting  tones  of  Connacht  and  Munster  has  a charm  all  its 
own,  and  after  the  harsh,  horrible  speech  of  the  North- 
ern Colonists  was  pure  music  to  my  ears.  He  asked  pardon 
for  his  abrupt  entrance,  feared  we  had  thought  him  (Irunk, 
and  hoped  he  had  not  startled  “ the  gentle  young  ladies.’’ 

“ You  talk  Irish,”  I said,  eager  to  establish  an  immediate 
bond  of  sympathy.  “ Talk  for  me  now,  I am  trying  io  lea’-n 
it.” 

He  beamed  all  over  with  delight,  and  poured  forth  a few 
vehement  sentences  in  his  native  tongue.  “But  ’tis  not  man- 
ners to  the  company  for  me  to  be  talking  and  they  not  know- 
ing the  way  of  it.  ’Tis  all  Irish  and  nothing  else  it  all,  at 
all,  we  be  speaking  at  Clonavaddock.”  I glanced  at  triumph 
at  Mademoiselle.  She  clapped  her  hands  and  rattled  forth 
some  expressions  of  delight  in  merry  French.  He  looked 
at  her  doubtfully,  then  at  me.  “ It  is  no  Irish,  and  not  Eng- 
lish at  all  she  has,  but  a strange  tongue;  what  is  t at  all,  at 
all.  Sure  it’s  a sweet  and  a purty  one  anyway.” 

“ It’s  French,”  I said.  “ This  lady  is  from  Fran  c.” 

“Is  it  from  France  ye  are?  From  France,  all  the  way, 
no  less!”  In  his  unbounded  enthusiasm  he  had  rushed 
from  his  seat,  and  seizing  her  hand  shook  it  vehemently. 
“ Is  it  from  France  the  beautiful  young,  lady  is?” 

The  “ beautiful  young  lady  ” beamed  with  delight. 

“Sure  the  French  were  always  the  great,  grand,  n.jble- 
hearted  people  and  the  true  friends  to  us.  The  joung  laily 
has  heard,  I am  thinking.  Maybe  that  was  what  brought 
her  here  in  the  dark  winter.  On  the  Lough  yonder  the 
French  were  fighting  for  us.”  His  voice  rose,  an  i he  was 
evidently  on  the  point  of  a glorification  of  France  and  Ire- 
land. 

He  remembered  his  kindly  hosts  and  I marked  a conflict 
between  his  patriotism  and  courtesy. 

“ Oh  yes,”  I said,  “ I brought  Mademoiselle  here  to  see 
the  place  where  Wolfe  Tone  was  taken,  and  w-’Cre  the 
Hoche  fought  the  battleships  of  England.” 


She  shook  her  head  at  me.  “ Meeligano,  you  are  wise  to 
bring  me  in  the  dark  to  see  these  wonders.  1 heaid  the 
water  splash;  I suppose  there  is  sea  there,  but  I have  seen 
nothing,  nothing.  V raiment,  I have  enjoyed  inyself  all  the 
same.  I will  retourner.” 

The  Fannet  man  stolidly  refused  to  return  to  the  subject 
c(  Wolfe  Tone  or  the  French,  but  chatted  pleasantlv,  telling 
us  about  the  country  he  lived  in,  mightily  entertaining  Made- 
moiselle. 

At  length  train  time  drew  near,  and  bidrling  good  evening 
to  our  hosts  we  went  up  to  the  station  together.  Our  friend, 
it  seems,  had  a waggon  full  of  cattle  to  atteni  to,  but  he 
joined  us  in  the  carriage.  There  he  explained  his  reticence. 

“ The  good  people  there  are  English,”  he  said,  “ and  I 
could  not  say  what  I wanted.  The  French  were  always  and 
ever  against  the  English  and  friendly  1.0  us.  I was  wanting 
to  ask  the  beautiful  young  lady  if  they  talk  cf  Ireland  yet 
over  there  in  France  1” 

“ We  love  the  Irish.  A bos  I’ Angleterre.”  Mademoiselle 
waved  her  handkerchief  in  triumph. 

“ There  is  an  old  prophecy  made  about  the  French,”  said 
the  Fannet  man,  “ I don’t  rightly  know  that  it  was  Colum- 
cille  made  it.  Father  John  says  there  were  no  Frenchmen 
in  Columcille’s  day.” 

“ Eh,”  said  Mademoiselle,  fiercely.  “ He  is  very  ignorant 
this  Fader  John.” 

The  Fannet  man  smiled  at  her  wrath.  “ Oh  no,  he  has 
a power  of  learning  has  Father  John,  and  was  in  Paris  him- 
self on  a -journey  once,  and  has  read  all  thi  books  that  ever 
were  written.” 

“ In  Irish,”  I interposed,  eagerly. 

“ No,”  he  said  sadly,  “ ’tis  only  the  Prosletysers  that  are 
at  reading  the  Irish  up  our  way.  ’Tis  Latin,  of  course,  and 
Greek  maybe,  and  French,  I think.  Father  John  has.  Any- 
way, he  says  there  were  no  Frenchmen  in  Columcille’s  day.” 

“ I tell  you  your  Father  John  is  von  great  humbug.” 

“ But  wait,  lady  1 Sure  he  says  “ the  French  and  the  Irish 
were  one  race  that  time  and  Gaels  they  were  all  called, 
and  Irish  Kings  out  of  Aileach,  up  yondher,  went  with 
armies  the  lenth  of  France  and  brought  Sent  Pathrick  him- 
self over  an’  had  him  instruchted  and  rared  an  Irishman  out 
and  out  at  Ballymena!” 

“ But  your  prophecy !” 

“ Well,  it’s  this  was  the  way  I got  it  from  an  old  ancient 
man  in  Clonavaddock  yondher  that  saw  the  French  fighting, 
and  defeated  by  the  powerful  English !” 

“ Twice,”  he  said,  “ the  French  were  foretold  to  come  into 
Lough  Swilly,  and  the  first  time  they  would  be  beaten  with 
sore  and  sorrowful  loss.” 

“Wolfe  Tone,”  I sighed.  “But  what  about  the  second 
time?” 
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“ Oh,  then,  they’ll  win  all  before  them,  and  Ireland  will 
be  free  for  evermore.” 

“Vive  I’lrlande”  said  Mademoiselle.  “May  we  live  to 
see  it,”  said  I. 

“ May  God  grant  it,”  said  the  Fannet  man,  solemnly  and 
reverently.  “ Here  we  are  at  Derry.”  Our  time  had  come 
to  part. 

We  burst  into  the  lighted  schoolroom  where  the  girls  were 
laying  aside  their  books  and  making  ready  for  prayers. 

“ The  Highland  Lassie,”  as  I shall  call  the  young  music 
governess,  who  will  play  a leading  part  in  these  pages,  was 
keeping  study.  “ Where  have  you  two  been  ?”  she  asked  in 
surprise. 

“ In  the  Highlands,”  I said,  laughing. 

“ No  nonsense,  tell  me.” 

Mademoiselle  bursts  forth,  “ Over  the  mountains — beside 
the  sea.  Scenery.  Oh,  magnifique ! at  least,  Meeligano 
says  so.  I cannot  be  sure,  it  was  quite  dark.  The  French, 
however,  have  been  there — fighting — fighting  like  anything. 
They  were  beaten,  Helas !— are  to  come  again— conquer.  We 
have  been  assured  by  such  a charming  man — really  Irish — 
with  manaires,  oh  charming,  voice  like  music,  eyes  blue,  oh 
blue  as  the  sea.  U n vrais  Irlandais,  not  like  the  students  of 
Magee,  not  like  the  masters  of  Foyle  College^ — not  even  like 
the  curates  of  the  Cathedral  or  Pattaire’s  Church,  or  the 
ministres  Presbetarienne.  J e vous  assure,  m,a  clierie,  I have 
not  seen  a man  to  compare  with  him — no,  not  since  I have 
left  la  helle  Paris.'' 

The  Highland  Lassie  turned  to  me  in  bewilderment,  her 
sweet  brown  eyes  twinkling  with  amusement. 

“ Where  have  you  been  roaming  to.  Patriot  ?” 

“ To  Lough  Swilly,”  I answered.  “ And  Mademoiselle’s 
wonderful  hero  was  a cattle  drover  from  Clonavaddock.” 
The  brown  eyes  opened  wide  in  wonder. 

“ A Gael  like  your  own  Highlanders,”  I added. 

The  Highland  Lassie  smiled  and  sighed.  “ Ah,  then,  I 
can  understand.”  A.  L.  Milligan. 


Cathair  Corcaighe  Ardchathair  arfhea- 
bus  na  h’Eireann. 

Is  Í tuairim  a lain  go  mbeidh  Cathair  Chorcaighe  ’n-a  ’Ardchat- 
hair na  h’Eireann  i n-ionad  Baile  Atha  Cliath  ’nuair  bheidh  Eire  i 
lánréim  a saordhála  ag  Clannaibh  Gaedhil. 

Dob’  Í riamh  í ’Ardchahathair  na  nAllmhurach  Baile  Atha 
Cliath,  agus  ó thoghadar  an  áit  sin  mar  mhaithe  dhóibh  féin  is 
dual  d’Eireannaighibh,  d’á  dheasgaibh  sin  direach,  gan  suidhe  a 
riaghaluighthe  do  chur  ar  bun  innte. 

Tá  Baile  Atha  Cliath  i rd-chomhfhogus  ar  fad  do  Shasanna  agus 
bheadh  sé  i g-comhnaidhe  ionghabhálta  ag  luingeas  cogaidh  na 
nGall,  acht  i d-taobh  Corcaigbe,  tá  cuan  a didin  idir  i agus  an 
fbairrge,  agus  dob’  fheidir  an  cuan  sain  do  dhaingeanugadh  le 
h-oibreachaibh  cosanta  i d-treo  ná  beadh  ait  ba  dothoghlaighthe 
’ná  i ar  dhruim  an  domhain. 

Tá  Cathair  Chorcaighe  suidhte  ós  comhalr  an  dá  mhoirthir  sin 
Eoruip  agus  Ameirioca,  agus  feachann  si  amach  ar  an  dá  thir 
muinnteardha  Repoblachda  sin,  an  Fhrainc  agus  na  Stáit 
Aonduighthe. 

Tá  daoine  Gaedhealacha  go  lionmhar  i g Corcaigh  agus  is  gann 
Gain  innte,  acht  i d-taobh  Baile  Atha  Cliath  ni  féidir  Cathair 
Ghaedhealach  do  dheanamh  di  go  deo  agus  caithfear  Ardchathair 
Ghaedhealach  do  sholathair  d’Eirinn  Saordhalach. 

Tá  tirshearcóiri  maithe  i n-Ath  Cliath,  com  maith  is  táid  le 
faghail  i n-aon  ait,  acht  is  doibh  is  feasach,  tar  each  gur  cathair 
Ghallda  a gcathair  féin  agus  t4  tirshearc  a ndoithin  aca  chum  a 
gheillthe  do  Chorcaigh  an  réimbhus  dual  di  ’nuair  bheidh  buaidhte 
slán  ag  Eirinn. 


Cailin  0^  a Stoir. 

(Air — “ Cáilín  óg  a stóir.”) 


Since  first  your  hand  in  mine  own  was  pressed  ; 

Since  first  mine  eyes  by  your  smiles  were  blessed, 

Has  Heaven  her  sunniest  vesture  wore, 

Cáilin,  cáilín  óg  a stóir. 

Oh,  lips  there  are,  like  the  rowan  bloom. 

And  eyes  with  never  a thought  of  gloom  ; 

But  nought  like  thine  all  our  island  o’er, 

Cáilin,  cdilin  óg  a stóir. 

I’ve  heard  the  woodlands  rejoiceful  ring 
When  all  the  world  was  blossoming, 

But  notes  there  are  that  delight  me  more, 

Cdilin,  cdilin  óg  a stóir. 

They’re  thine,  astóirin,  the  winter  drear, 

Has  naught  to  sadden  when  you  are  near, 

For  sunshine  hastens  your  steps  before, 

Cdilin,  cdilin  6g  a stóir. 

Let  others  long  for  the  world’s  caress 

And  wealth ; your  love  and  sweet  trustfulness 

For  me  were  treasure  and  fame  go  leor, 

Cdilin,  cdilin  óg  a stóir. 

Fear  na  Muintir. 

Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 


Other  People’s  Opinions. 


WHO  WERE  “THE  FAITHFUL  AND  THE  FEW?” 

ÍN  perusing  a report  of  the  ’gS  demonstration  held  at  New  Ross, 
I was  astonished  to  re.ad  that  Mr.  Wm.  O’Brien,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  said — “ And  so  the  struggle,  please  God,  will  go  on 
through  well  or  ill,  through  clouds  or  sunshine,  until  the  cause  of 
Wolfe  Tone  and  Father  Murphy,  of  Grattan  and  O’Connell,  of 
Butt  and  Parnell,  is  successful.”  Now,  the  foregoing  utterance  is 
not  only  grossly  absurd,  but  is  also  misleading.  Grattan,  speaking 
on  the  Whig  Reform  Bill,  1795,  said  that  there  were  two  models  for 
those  who  undertook  to  reform  the  Legislature — “ the  principles  of 
the  British  Constitution  with  all  its  prosperity  ; the  confusion  of 
the  French  with  all  its  massacres.”  When  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
and  Arthur  O’Connor  left  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  because  it 
was  totally  corrupt  and  incapable  of  reform,  Grattan  refused  to  join 
them  in  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  United  Irishmen.  He  re- 
mained to  the  last  ^ consistent  supporter  and  advocate  of  the  con- 
nection between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; and,  what  is  more  sig- 
nificant still,  he  never  by  word  or  deed  evinced  any  sympathy  to- 
wards the  great  insurgents  of  ’98.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes  ( ?)  of 
that  movement  (the  Volunteer)  which  Wolfe  Tone  said  only  “ en- 
abled Irishmen  to  sell  at  a much  higher  price  their  honour,  their 
integrity,  and  the  interests  of  their  country.”  Then  as  to  O’Connell, 

I would  remind  your  readers  that  he,  the  so-called  Liberator  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  enrolled  himself  in  the  Loyalist  Lawyers’  corps  during 
the  insurrection  of  ’98,  paraded  Dublin  Castle  with  a rifle,  and  exe- 
crated Wolfe  Tone  and  the  United  men  whom  he  described  as  “ mis- 
creants trying  to  escape  from  their  lawful  allegiance.”  At  nearly 
every  repeal  meeting  he  (O’Connell),  as  every  student  of  Irish  his- 
tory knows,  called  for  cheers  for  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  and  said,  referring  to  that  highly-elevated  personage,  that 
the  first  thing  he  would  do  if  he  was  obliged  to  win  repeal  by  force, 
and  was  successful,  would  be  to  place  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of 
her  (the  Queen),  who  had  always  shown  Irishmen  favour  (?).  When 
King  George  visited  Ireland  O’Connell  virtually  waded  into  the  sea 
to  present  him  with  a bouquet  of  shamrocks  and  lilies,  and  at  the 
banquet  given  on  that  occasion  he  (O’Connell)  drank  to  the  “Glori- 
ous, pious,  and  immortal  memory  of  King  William,”  and,  speaking 
at  a public  meeting,  he  said  that  he  believed  Irish  freedom  was  not 
worth  shedding  a drop  of  blood  for  ! 

It  is  on  the  foregoing  facts  that  I,  as  an  uncompromising  Irishman, 
base  my  protest  against  the  idea  conveyed  in  Mr.  O’Brien’s  speech 
that  the  cause  of  Grattan  and  O’Connell  was  the  same  as  the  cause 
of  the  noble  and  immortal  Tone.  There  was  no  flunkeyism  or 
quack-patriotism  about  Tone,  whose  object  was  “to  sever  the  con- 
nection between  Great  Britain  and*Ireland,  and  to  establish'  a free 
and  independent  Irish  Republic.”  And  I hereby  challenge  Mr. 
O’Brien  or  anyone  else  to  prove  that  the  foregoing  statements  are 
not  correct.  W.  J.  Bradshaw. 
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Tara  Hill  is  of  Kings  Forsaken. 


Tara  Hill  is  of  kin^s  forsaken, 

Her  halls  of  feasting  since  long  forlorn, 

The  way  through  the  woodlands  no  more  shaken 
By  thronging  of  chieftains  chariot-borne  ; 

But  the  wide  land  over  the  green  sods  cover 
The  dust  of  the  mighty  we  live  to  mourn. 

We  live  to  mourn  for  the  days  when  valour 
Was  swift  to  rise  at  the  voice  ot  grief. 

And  with  brows  unblenched  by  the  coward’s  pallor, 
Peasants  rushed  from  the  harvest  sheaf. 

Or  herding  of  cattle,  to  join  in  the  battle. 

And  do  great  deeds  for  their  land’s  relief. 

Doth  there  live  no  spark  of  the  olden  daring 
That  fired  to  prowess  each  soldier  prince. 

When  men  were  merriest  fieldward  faring. 

And  none  from  danger  were  known  to  wince? 
Ah,  the  valorous-hearted  have  long  departed. 

Loud  hath  been  Ireland’s  sorrowing  since. 

Say,  if  up  in  the  realms  of  glory 
Ireland’s  heroes  of  camp  and  crown. 

Have  heard  at  all  of  her  direful  story, 

Or  ever  look  to  the  Island  down 
With  aught  of  yearning,  afar  discerning 
The  battlefields  of  their  life’s  renown? 

Brian,  in  Heaven  hast  thou  forgotten? 

Heart  of  Owen,  art  thou  untrue 
To  the  fallen  hope  of  the  cause  once  fought  in? 

Is  sad  Tir-Conal  less  dear  to  Hugh? 

O land  most  lowly,  amidst  Angels  holy. 

These  sons  are  too  glad  to  remember  you. 

Nay  ! for  Brian  hath  never  forgotten  ; 

The  heart  of  Owen  is  faithful  still ; 

And  fiery  Hugh  for  the  cause  he  fought  in 
Entreats  the  blessing  of  Columbcille. 

All  the  valorous-hearted,  the  age-long  departed. 
Look  earthward  always  to  Tara  Hill. 

And,  if  they  look  on  these  holy  places. 

Surely  much  it  will  mar  their  bliss, 

And  tears  will  fall  from  the  saddened  faces 
That  watch  the  woes  of  a land  like  this, 

W’here  foemen  trample  the  mearings  ample 
On  Royal  Tara,  of  rath  and  lis ! 


To  give  to  Heaven,  were  their  number  counted, 

A host  sufficient  of  Irish  birth 
To  do  service  lowly  to  the  Lord  most  Holy, 

But  of  warrior  souls  we  have  need  on  earth. 

For  the  Hill  of  Tara  is  now  forsaken  ; 

Uisneach,  Aileach,  are  long  forlorn  ; 

In  proud  Kincora  no  war  cries  waken. 

Around  Rathcrogan  the  plovers  mourn. 

And  in  sighing  and  sorrow,  from  morn  until  morrow, 

Are  slavery’s  fetters  by  Banba  worn.  , 

It  cannot  be,  for  in  bliss,  awaiting 

The  trumpet-call,  must  the  dead  abide; 

They  have  done  with  war,  they  have  done  with  hating, 

In  ranks  of  battle  no  more  they’ll  ride. 

There  are  no  dark  traces  of  woe  in  their  faces — 

No  tears  in  the  eyes  that  the  Lord  hath  dried. 

There  is  no  need  to  call  upon  Owen, 

To  wish  that  the  crown  were  on  Brian’s  brow. 

To  long  for  Cormac  in  Tara ; although  in 
Tara  all  is  desolate  now  ; 

For  the  men  of  God’s  sending  for  Ireland’s  defending 
Are  the  men  he  has  given  unto  Ireland  now; 

And  the  watching  Dead  are  not  woeful-hearted. 

Though  woe  they  look  on  and  strife  and  hate ; 

O land  that  lovest  the  age-long  departed, 

’Tis  not  that  they  reck  not  to  hear  of  thy  fate. 

But  they  know  of  the  morrow  the  end  of  thy  sorrow — 

They  are  glad,  they  are  still,  they  are  calm,  they  can  wait. 
They  can  wait  and  be  glad  in  their  heavenly  stations. 

Though  looking  on  tyrants  who  w'ork  their  will, 

And  listening  to  sorrowful  lamentations 
Of  tortured  captives  whom  Saxons  kill ; 

For,  Help  of  the  lowly,  and  Judge  of  the  Nations, 

They  see  a King  upon  Tara  still ! Iris  Olkyrn. 


Out  of  the  Mountain  Mists. 


Nos.  I.  and  II.  of  this  series  “The  Friar  Curnien,”  and 
“The  Three  Swans  of  Loch-na-mbean  Fionn”  have 
already  appeared  in  our  May  and  June  issues. 


It  could  not  be,  and  Cormac  know  it. 

That  kine  should  herd  on  the  hostage  mound. 

The  Crowning  Place  have  no  mark  to  show  it 
The  stone  of  shouting  no  more  be  found  ; 

It  could  not  be  captive  did  Nial  know  it 
Over  sea  upon  Saxon  ground. 

They  would  weary  the  Saints  with  the  sounds  of  weeping ; 
They  would  sadden  the  ears  of  the  Blest  with  woe ; 

They  would  wander  afar  out  of  Peter’s  keeping. 

And  come  to  the  Land  that  hath  suffered  so ; 

Or  if  shut  without  aiding,  ’midst  glory  unfading. 

Heaven  were  not  Heaven — they  cannot  know. 

But,  oh,  that  the  Lord  of  life,  the  sender 
Of  souls  to  tarry  in  fleshly  guise ; 

P'or  Ireland’s  saving  soon  to  defend  her 
Would  bid  the  hosts  of  her  warriors  rise. 

And  through  flame  and  thunder,  to  the  whole  world’s  wonder, 
Descend  from  the  arch  of  the  echoing  skies. 

Saints  enough  from  this  isle  have  mounted — 

Priests  and  Martyrs  of  highest  worth. 


III.— EADHMON  GILDEA. 


^^HIS  is  a strictly  truthful  account  of  what  happened  to 
Eadhmon  (Aimon)  Gildea.  It  is  still  fresh  in  the 
-i‘  minds  of  his  neighbours,  who  recount  it  by  their 

firesides  on  winter  nights,  exactly  as  it  is  recounted  here. 

Eadhmon  lived  in  Carrignagappal.  On  a January  Thurs- 
day night  he  lay  down  with  the  resolve  in  his  mind  to  arise 
early  next  morning  and  travel  to  the  fair  of  Donegal.  As 
Donegal  was  ten  long  Irish  miles  away  he  would  need  to  be 
up  early.  Some  time  Eadhmon  awoke,  and  seeing  much 
grey  light,  he  thought  it  was  clearing  for  dawn,  and  that  he 
had  overslept  himself.  So  he  jumped  up,  dressed  himself 
speedily,  and  having  pulled  out  the  yrisiog  made  himself  a 
drop  of  tea  thereon;  when  he  had  hastily  drunk  which,  and 
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had  eaten  india-cake  to  it,  he  started  upon  his  journey.  He 
wondered  to  find  the  country  so  very  silent,  and  there  was 
not  anyone  to  be  seen  upon  the  road  journeying  to  the  fair. 
But  when  he  had  been  walking  half-an-hour,  the  moon  swam 
through  a veil  of  clouds,  and  the  grey  light  was  changed 
to  yellow ; from  which,  and  from  the  stillness,  Eadhmon  at 
once  discovered  that  he  had  been  misled,  and  that  it  must 
still  be  only  the  middle  of  the  night.  But  being  now  upon 
the  road  he  would  not  turn.  It  was  very  lonesome,  the  long, 
long,  level  white  road,  and  the  great  stretch  of  plateau  on 
which  heavy  quiet  lay ; but  Eadhmon  Gildea  was  a practical 
strong-minded  man,  not  affected  by  those  supernatural 
terrors  which  held  most  of  his  neighbours ; so,  with  bent 
head  he  journeyed  easily  onwards,  meditating  upon  his 
chances  of  getting  a suitable  springer,  cheap,  in  the  fair. 
By  the  roadside  in  Cruckban  rises  an  old  sandstone  spink,  out 
of  which  a semi-circular  gap  has  been  quarried  to  supply 
road-metal ; and  from  this  point  the  road  descends  by  an 
easy  grade  to  the  Garran  bridge,  which  is  a very  old  bridge 
with  one  parapet  wall  in  part  tumbled  down.  Now,  Eadh- 
mon had  passed  the  Cruckban  quarry  and  was  almost  half- 
way down  the  brae  when  he  heard  in  the  quarry  a fall,  as  of 
some  object  that  had  slipped  over  the  spink;  then  a con- 
tinuous crunching  sound,  as  of  something  rolling  over  the 
gravel.  Out  to  the  road  he  heard  it  come,  and  start  down 
the  brae.  What  is  it?  Eadhmon  asked,  and  looked  back. 
The  moon  was  still  shining  clearly,  yet  though  he  heard  the 
roll,  roll,  roll,  come  down  the  brae  towards  him,  imd  t:he 
crunch,  crunch,  crunch  of  the  gravel  over  which  some 
weighty  object  passed,  he  saw  nothing.^  Eadhmon’s  flesh 
crept  as  the  invisible  thing  rolled  nearer.  He  blessed  him- 
self. It  came  on,  rolling,  rolling,  rolling,  towards  him,  past 
his  very  side,  the  wind  of  it  stirring  his  hair,  and  chilling  the 
sweat  on  his  face,  and  as  it  passed  he  imagined,  though  he 
could  not  see,  a great  high  mill-wheel.  It  went  on,  on,  till 
it  reached  the  bridge,  there  crashed  over  the  broken  parapet 
to  the  left,  and  fell  with  a great  splash  in  the  river. 

There  is  no  house  near  this  place.  Eadhmon  walked  on, 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  fared  forward  at  a quicker  pace  than 
he  had  been  making.  The  next  bridge  upon  the  Ardara  road 
is  the  bridge  at  Meentinadea ; and  to  it  there  also  descends 
a long  brae.  When  Eadhmon  reached  this  brae  and  was 
travelling  down  it,  he  heard  behind  him  a heavy  dull  thud. 
He  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  thud ! thud ! thud ! came  some 
great  soft  lump  down  the  brae.  It  passed  him  as  closely 
as  did  the  former  strange  thing.  He  could  see  no  object, 
but  there  seemed  to  him  something  like  a great  squarish 
wool-pack,  rolling  over  and  over  itself  down  the  hill,  with  a 
thud ! at  each  turn-over : and  thud ! thud ! thud ! it  went  to 
the  bridge,  where  it  rolled  over,  and  fell  splashing  loudly 
into  the  water. 

Eadhmon  Gildea,  nerving  himself,  went  forward.  He 


would  have  given  one  pound  out  of  the  eight  in  his  pocket 
to  meet  a companion.  There  were  occasional  houses  above 
or  below  the  road,  but  he  could  not  think  of  any  plausible 
excuse  on  which  to  rouse  the  inmates,  though  he  would  like 
permission  to  sit  by  some  fireside  till  morning.  He  had 
always  been  noted  as  a scouter  of  the  supernatural,  and 
he  dared  not  arouse  any  man  in  the  two  parishes,  and  tell 
him  that  he  was  afraid  of  a ghost.  But  he  went  a mile 
without  anything  strange  happening  again. 

Then  he  was  dropping  down  the  hill  which  descends  to 
the  Crooked  Bridge.  He  heard  no  sound,  but  a something 
which  he  felt  compelled  him  to  look  behind.  He  did  not 
want  to  look  behind ; but  he  could  not  resist  doing  it.  When 
he  looked  behind  he  saw  a shapeless  black  mass  rolling 
down  the  hill  after  him.  He  crossed  himself  with  an  effort, 
and  the  thing  rolled  past  his  side ; it  was  very  big,  but  was 
continually  altering  in  size  as  well  as  in  shape,  now  bigger, 
now  smaller,  now  inclined  to  round,  then  to  square,  and 
anon  to  oval.  It  went  on  and  on,  noiselessly  as  ever,  till, 
having  reached  the  bridge,  it  dropped  over  and  disappeared. 

The  nearest  house  now  was  John  the  Rhymer’s  shebeen, 
the  Call-o’-way  house.  There  was  a light  in  it.  Eadhmon 
Gildea,  when  he  reached  it,  burst  open  the  door,  and 
staggered  into  the  centre  of  the  floor.  There  were  five  men 
playing  cards  there.  Four  of  them  were  sheep-dealers,  who 
had  reached  that  far  the  night  before  making  their  way  to 
Donegal  fair.  The  fifth  was  Neil  Managhan,  who,  every 
night  as  on  this  night,  sat  thus  in  this  shebeen,  squandering 
his  substance  on  the  cards  and  in  drink,  whilst  a weary 
hollow-cheeked  wife,  and  three  wan  children  crouched 
around  the  embers  in  their  cold  home,  waiting,  waiting,  for 
his  return.  John  the  Rhymer  was  measuring  out  another 
drink  for  the  party,  when  Eadhmon  burst  in.  He  was 
startled  so  that  the  liquor  in  his  trembling  hand  jabbled 
out ; and  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Eadhmon  with  surprise.  The 
five  card-players  looked  up  in  amazement  also,  “ God  bless 
us,  Eadhmon  Gildea,  and  save  us ! what  has  happened  ?” 
John  the  Rhymer  asked.  Eadhmon  Gildea’s  look  wa; 
wandering : but  when  John  the  Rhymer  spoke,  he  put  both 
hands  to  his  head  for  a moment,  as  if  reflecting.  Then  he 
looked  at  John  the  Rhymer  with  a blank  stare.  They  coull 
not  get  anything  out  of  Eadhmon.  “ The  poor  man’s  hea  1 
is  bothered,”  John  said.  And  the  others  said,  “Yes,  it  is 
badly  bothered,”  and  went  on  with  their  play.  Eadhmon 
sat  looking  into  the  fire  till  morning,  and  spoke  no  word. 
When  day  was  breaking,  and  the  dealers  got  up  and  went 
on  to  the  fair,  Eadhmon  Gildea  rose  up  and  travelled  after. 

He  came  into  Donegal  Fair  that  morning,  and  walked 
aimlessly  through  it  all  day  in  a dazed  sort  of  way.  Several 
of  his  neighbours  were  there,  and  met  and  spoke  to  him, 
but  he  replied  nonsensically  to  them,  and  they  wondered 
what  had  come  over  Eadhmon  Gildea.  At  night  he  wan- 
dered home  in  the  wake  of  his  neighbours.  He  took  to  his 
bed  immediately,  and  did  not  rise  again.  It  was  almost  a 
month  before  he  remembered  and  could  explain  what  had 
happened  to  him.  But  he  had  got  such  a shock  that  he 
daily  sank  lower  till,  six  months  later,  he  died.  Mac. 
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To  the  Survivors  of  the  Irish  in  Ireland 
under  Forty  Years  of  Age. 

“ T BELIEVE  it  is  safe  enough  to  assume  that  in  the  war 
I now  imminent,  England  being  at  one  side  and  Russia 
T at  another,  all  your  sympathies,  my  countrymen,  are 
with  Russia. 

The  sole  reason  and  ground  of  this  is,  of  course,  that 
Russia  is  the  enemy  of  England.” 


This  state  of  feeling  in  Irishmen  may  as  well  be  avowed 
and  understood.  I should  like  to  see  the  Irishman  who  is 
enough  of  an  idiot  to  believe  that  Ireland  has  any  interest 
at  all  in  the  present  confusions  of  Europe,  save  in  so  far 
as  they  may  bring  about  the  destruction  of  our  ancient  foe 
— and  may  bless  us  with  the  chance  of  bearing  a hand  in 
that  destruction. 

Some  four  and  forty  years  ago  John  Mitchel,  in  the  New 
York  “ Citizen,”  addressed  two  letters  to  the  “ survivors  of 
the  Irish  in  Ireland  under  40  years  of  age,”  and  told  them  in 
language  unmistakeable  and  unhesitating  the  story  of  the 
failures  of  the  past,  the  weaknesses  of  the  present,  the  out- 
look for  the  future;  their  duty  to  their  country,  their  atti- 
tude to  their  t)Tants,  and  their  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  Ire- 
land’s freedom. 

The  period  at  which  he  wrote  was  one  of  great  excite- 
ment, of  war  and  combinations.  The  demands  of  Russia 
had  thrown  France  and  England  into  an  unnatural  alliance 
in  defence,  ostensibly,  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  empty 
shibboleths  with  which  the  highly  civilized  Governments  of 
Europe  seek,  when  confronted  with  danger,  to  allure  the 
thoughtless  and  enlist  the  support  of  the  weak-minded,  were 
shouted  from  every  garret.  i\t  such  a crisis,  with  the  hor- 
rors of  the  famine  year  still  briey  imprinted  on  his 
memory,  with  the  passion  of  the  failure  of  ’48  bitter  in  his 
heart,  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  duplicity,  artful,  cunning, 
and  hellish  treachery  that  actuated  the  British  Government 
at  that  period,  John  Mitchell  felt  justified  in  advising  his 
fellow-countrymen  at  home  and  in  exile,  and  in  telling  them 
the  plain  truth  of  Saxon  wiles  and  Saxon  hate. 

Notwithstanding  the  holocaust  of  murdered  victims 
offered  up  but  seven  years  before  on  the  altar  of  English 
officialism  and  hatred  of  the  Celt;  notwithstanding  the  de- 
vastated country,  the  crowded  emigrant  ship,  and  the  char- 
nel pits ; notwithstanding  the  military  oppression,  packed 
juries,  procured  verdicts,  distant  exile,  and  a campaign  of 
defamation  carried  on  against  the  leaders  and  the  people, 
the  British  Government — face  to  face  with  Russian  arms — 
made  a bold  bid  for  Irish  soldiers  on  the  one  hand  and 
American  sympathy  on  the  other. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  letter  he  says — “ Enough. 
It  is  not  without  a definite  object  I ask  a hearing  that  I may 
remind  you  of  these  things  now.  I desire  to  impress  upon 
all  my  countrymen — first,  that  it  is  base  and  suicidal  policy 
to  enter  the  British  Army;  and  next,  that  the  present  posi- 


tion of  the  civilized  world  opens,  or  is  likely  to  open,  a 
chance  for  expatriated  Irishmen  to  help  at  least  in  doing 
justice  and  execution  upon  their  enemy.  So  that  men  in 
Ireland  of  a fighting  age  and  temper  may  ^find  more  con- 
genial work  near  home  than  fighting  the  Russians  on  the 
Danube.” 

In  his  second  letter  he  briefly  sketches  the  cruelty  and 
duplicity  of  England  in  India,  in  Ireland,  and  her  hollow 
show  of  philanthropy  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  proceeds — 
“ Are  Irishmen  to  be  the  armed  ministers  of  its  crimes  for- 
ever? Are  they  to  forget  the  two  million  graves  dug  by 
this  same  ruffian  Government  for  their  famished  kindred — 
forget  the  hearthstones  of  their  exterminated  fathers  and 
mothers,  hearths  that  were  warm  in  the  days  of  their  youth, 
where  now  grass  is  growing  to  fatten  bullocks  for  the  British 
market — forget  the  hopes  and  vows  of  ’48,  silent  and  secret 
now,  but  not  abandoned,  not  recanted — forget  the  wrongs 
and  insults  adding  sting  to  wrongs  which  have  embittered 
their  sojourn  in  their  own  land  ever  since,  and  have  made 
them  almost  ashamed,  in  foreign  lands,  to  be  known  for 
Irishmen  at  all.  Forget  all  these  and  troop  by  tens  of 
thousands  after  the  fife  and  drum  that  recruit  soldiers  for 
England,  and  despotism,  and  the  devil. 

“ In  that  cause,  if  they  are  victors,  they  vanquish  their 
own  kindred  and  their  own  offspring — ^who  so  falls  in  that 
cause  dieth  as  a fool  and  as  a dog  dieth.” 

These  words  are  as  true  to-day  as  four  2ind  forty  years 
ago,  and  still  more  needful  and  pregnant  with  wisdom  in  the 
face  of  the  degeneracy  sadly  manifest  in  the  remnant  of  the 
race  in  Ireland  now. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  we  are  celebrating  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  heroism  of  ’98,  when  we  are  glorifying  bravery 
and  gallantry,  and  commemorating  the  overthrow  of  Saxon 
soldiers  by  Irish  arms,  are  we,  I ásk  you,  men  of  Ireland, 
cognisant  of  how  biuch  we  speak,  thoughtful  of  how  little 
we  do  worthy  of  those  whose  heroism  we  purport  to  revere  ? 
Are  we  willing  to  translate  our  heroics  into  action,  and  stand 
or  fall  by  the  same  arbitrament  and  in  the  same  proud  arena 
as  the  men  of  ’98? 

Shortly  summarised,  the  advice  of  Mitchel — “ Watch  and 
wait.  England’s  difficulty  will  be  Ireland’s  opportunity.” 
To-day — disguise  it  as  she  will — England  is  face  to  face 
with  war,  not  with  one  Power,  but  with  many  Powers,  with- 
out a friend  and  without  an  ally.  And  see  how,  when  in 
difficulty,  she  plays  the  same  old  game — often  successful, 
but,  let  us  hope,  this  time  doomed  to  failure — the  old  trump 
cards,  “ foment  dissension  abroad,”  “ lie  at  home,”  “ placate 
the  Americans,”  and  “ dupe  the  Irish  ” to  fight  her  battles. 
Will  she  succeed?  A great  deal  of  her  success  or  failure 
will  depend  on  the  attitude  of  Irishmen  at  home  and  abroad. 
A great  factor  in  determining  their  attitude  will  be  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  have  learned  wisdom  in  adversity  and  dis- 
trust of  England  from  oft-repeated  betrayals  and  oppressions. 
Their  attitude  this  year  of  ’98  and  henceforth  should  be  one 
of  calmness,  determination,  patience,  prudence,  preparation, 
and  trust  in  God  and  their  own  strong  arms.  “ Celt.” 
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Hie  Sepultus. 


Death  laid  me  all  alone 
Beneath  a sculptured  stone ; 

I «heard  the  slow  hours  pass 
Softly  along  the  grass. 

And  ever  day  by  day, 

Came  my  sweet  love  to  pray ; 

I heard  her  sigh  and  moan, 

And  stirred  in  every  bone. 

Throughout  the  fleeting  years, 

Like  fire  I felt  her  tears. 

Fall  through  the  moss  and  mould. 

To  where  I lay  a-cold. 

As  though  her  heart  would  break 
In  pity  for  my  sake. 

Her  gentle  tears  were  shed 
Like  dew  upon  my  head. 

The  years  went  past  like  wind. 

Or  shadows  half-defined. 

Like  dew  when  winds  go  by. 

So  all  her  tears  were  dry. 

The  happy  flowers  grew. 

And  all  the  skies  were  blue, 

I felt  the  quickening  day, 

I knew  that  it  was  May. 

Then,  all  in  grief,  I heard 
The  singing  of  the  bird : 

For  now  no  more  her  feet 
Through  earth  like  pulses  beat. 

I heard  the  wedding  bell ; 

It  struck  like  pangs  of  hell : 

Forgotten,  all  alone. 

Rest  I beneath  this  stone. 

Thomas  E.  Mayne. 


Reviews  and  Literary  Notices. 


“ The  Wind  in  the  Trees.”  By  Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson,  Lon- 
don ; Grant  Richards.  3s.  6d.  This  is  a volume  of  exquisite  lyrical 
verse,  in  which  the  author  plainly  shows  that  year  by  year  her  style  is 
gaining  in  sweetness  and  tenderness.  Birds,  flowers,  foliage,  coun- 
try sights  and  sounds  are  the  subjects  to  which  these  poems  are 
limited.  The  volume  would  have  gained  in  interest  had  it  included 
some  of  those  poems  of  her’s  which  we  have  read  recently  in  the 
magazines.  However,  possibly  her  artistic  sense  has  led  her  to 
group  these  dainty  word  pictures  together  specially.  “ Poplar,” 
“ Pink  Almond,”  and  “ Drought  ” are  among  the  most  perfect, 
but  “The  Foggy  Dew”  will  assuredly  be  the  favourite  among  that 
class  of  Irish  readers  who  will  appreciate  the  occasional  note  of 
home-longing  in  the  strains  of  this  sweet  singer.  Here  are  the 
opening  verses  of  it:  — 

“ A splendid  place  is  London,  with  golden  store 
For  them  that  have  the  heart  and  hope  and  youth  galore. 

But  mournful  are  its  streets  to  me,  I tell  you  true. 

For  I’m  longing  sore  for  Ireland  in  the  foggy  dew. 

“ The  sun  he  shines  all  day  here,  so  fierce  and  fine. 

With  never  a wisp  of  mist  at  all  to  dim  his  shine ; 

The  sun  he  shines  all  days  here  from  skies  of  blue. 

He  hides  his  face  in  Ireland  in  the  foggy  dew.” 

In  “ Spring  Longing  ” her  deep  affection  for  her  own  people  is 
very  evident  and  touching.  The  “ Dawming  of  the  Day;”  ‘‘‘Col- 
leen dhas  Cruidthe-na-mo,”  “The  Green  Fields  of  America”  are 
all  delightful,  and  the  reverential  note  in  “ An  Anthem  in  Heat  ” 
makes  one  feel  it  like  a prayer.  We  unhesitatingly  recommend  this 
little  book  to  our  readers. 


Elkin  Matthews,  Vigo  Street,  London,  announces  for  the  autumn 
a volume  of  poems  by  Miss  Alice  Furlong,  entitled  “Roses  and 
Rue.”  Miss  Furlong’s  verses,  contributed  for  some  years  past  to 
Irish  papers  and  magazines,  have  attracted  the  notice  of  lovers  of 
true  poetry.  They  have,  however,  never  appeared  in  any  collected 
form,  and  with  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  she  will  make  her 
first  claim  to  rank  in  the  world  of  literature.  Mr.  Alfred  Percival 
Graves,  a cultured  critic  himself,  and  poet,  has  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  Miss  Furlong’s  career,  and  expresses  an  unbounded  ad- 
miration for  some  of  her  beautiful  lyrics.  He  prophecies  for  her 
an  acknowledged  place  among  the  poets  of  the  day.  We  can  send 


order  forms  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  admired  her  contribu- 
tions to  these  pages  and  who  woilld  wish  to  possess  the  volume. 

The  names  of  intending  purchasers  can  be  sent  either  to  Miss 
Furlong  or  the  publishers.  The  subscription,  which  is  only  2s.  6d., 
need  not  be  remitted  till  the  book  is  announced  as  ready. 


“ Sarsfield  at  Limerick,  and  Other  Poems.”  Guy  & Co.,  Cork. 
Mr.  John  Paul  Dalton,  whose  name  is  known  to  us  in  connection 
with  that  excellent  publication,  “ The  Cork  Archeological  Journal,” 
has  published  a volume  of  verse.  “ Sarsfield  at  Limerick,”  which 
gives  the  title  to  the  volume,  is  suitable  for  setting  to  music  as  a 
cantata.  Here  is  a verse  which  would  entice  the  Belfast  Orange- 
man to  a perusal: — “ 

“ Then  ere  to  sleep  we  sink. 

In  chorus  let  us  join,. 

A health  to  William  drink. 

And  sing  the  glorious  Boyne.” 

But  turning  the  page  he  would  get  a shock  to  hear  the  famous  rider 
addressed  thus— “ Accursed  be  thy  flow,  O Boyne  of  bitter  wave.” 
Gerald  Gnflin’s  grave  is  described  in  another  poem.  There  are 
translations  from  the  French  and  Norwegian;  but  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  the  author  is  interested  in  the  Gaelic  literary  move- 
ment. ^ 


“The  White-headed  Boy.”  George  Bartram.  London:  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  We  would  greatly  like  to  read  a criticism  of  this  book 
from  the  pen  of  O’Donovan  Rossa,  or  some  other  person  in  a posi- 
tion to  properly  criticise  those  parts  of  the  book  which  touch  on 
benianism  in  the  sixties.  In  the  descriptive  passages  one  feels  that 
the  author  must  speak  with  authority  of  things  which  he  has  wit- 
nessed, but  his  manipulation  of  the  spelling  of  English  words  to  re- 
present the  Kerry  accent  shakes  our  confidence.  There  is  one 
supremely  good  thing  about  the  book,  the  partisanship  of  the  author 
is  riot  anywhere  apparent.  Even  where  he  derides  the  slender 
equipment  of  the  Fenians,  and  ridicules  without  mercy  the  green- 
sashed  captain  from  America,  you  cannot  be  sure  that  he  did  not 
wish  them  better  luck  and  better  leaders.  You  think  he  is  exhibit- 
ing  a party  of  drunken  scoundrels,  and  lo,  all  of  a sudden,  in  some 
wild  affray  upon  the  mountains,  the  ragged,  grotesque  figures  are 
transformed  to  heroes,  perform  feats  of  dauntless  courage,  and  die 
gloriously.  Another  wonderful  thing  about  the  book  is  that  there 
IS  no  “ courting  ” or  marrying  in  it,  and,  indeed,  this  is  a matter  of 
congratulation.  Far  too  many  books  hinge  their  whole  plot  upon 
some  improbable  and  unnecessary  heroine,  and,  therefore,  young 
girls  who  are  largely  readers  of  fiction  get  false  and  exaggerated 
ideas  of  their  own  importance.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  a book  full 
of  the  doings  of  men,  even  wild  Kerrymen,  who  were  one  and  all 
independent  of  the  thrall  of  female  tyranny  and  intrusion.  This 
is,  in  short,  a book  for  men,  and  not  for  boarding-school  misses 
with  false  ideas  of  life.  Its  moral  and  conclusion  is  that  revolutions 
cannot  be  achieved  without  powder,  shot,  and  the  sinews  of  war, 
not  even  by  dauntless  Kerrymen  with  the  best  possible  intentions. 

“ Robert  Emmet’s  Speech.”  Paraphrased  in  verse  by  P.S., 
Cork. — We  have  received  a copy  of  this  little  pamphlet,  with  a 
hearty  commendation  of  the  anonymous  author  from  the  source 
which  we  respect.  The  author  must  have  had  the  words  of  Emmet 
imprinted  upon  his  memory,  and  his  principles  in  his  heart  before 
he  essayed  this  task ; this  in  itself  will  be  a recommendation. 


“ The  Diamond  Merchant,”  by  John  Shaw. — R.  Aiken  & Co., 
Belfast. — This  is  a neatly  got-up  little  volume  of  six  short  stories, 
and  is  well  worth  the  modest  sum  of  one  shilling.  “ The  Diamond 
Merchant  ” which  gives  the  title  to  the  book  deals  with  Belfast 
some  seventy  years  ago.  The  description  of  the  old  streets  and  the 
network  of  lanes  which  have  long  since  disappeared  in  wide 
thoroughfares  of  our  own  day  is  very  interesting  reading.  “ Ra- 
more  Hill  ” will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  promenaded  its 
short  grass  in  the  summer  evenings  and  stood  facing  the  turbulent 
Atlantic,  with  its  salt  winds  blowing  around  them.  One  could  not 
do  better  than  read  this  little  book  there,  it  will  help  to  pass  a 
seaside  afternoon.  The  other  stories  are  “Wanted  a Tenor,”  “Jack 
Temple’s  Detective  Experience,”  “ Only  a Poor  Actor,”  and  “ The 
Widow’s  Mite.” 


For  Irish  Literary  Works  go  to  Thompson’s,  99,  Donegall  St., 
Lending  Library  , with  latest  works  of  fiction,  verse,  biography, 
criticism,  now  in  stock.  “ The  Bend  of  the  Road,”  “ The  Humours 
of  Donegal  ” (James  M'Manus) ; “ Up  for  the  Green  ” (H.  A. 
Hinkson) ; “The  Wind  in  the  Trees”  (Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson) ; 
“ I he  Wood  of  the  Brambles”  (Frank  Matthew);  “The  White- 
headed  Boy”  (George  Bartram);  “The  Diamond  Merchant” 
(John  Shaw) ; “ When  Lint  is  in  the  Bell  ” (A.  MTlroy),  etc.,  etc. 
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Notes  and  N ews. 

“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 


HE  Centen;»ry  celebrations  have  commenced  in  earnest,  the 
month  of  June  being  marked  by  several  immense  demon- 
strations. In  Belfast  a street  procession  in  memory  of  the 


A Battle  of  Antrim  was  the  signal  for  an  insurrection  on  a 
small  scale.  The  militar>-  and  police  held  the  streets,  and  were 
fiercely  attacked  by  bands  of  Orangemen  who  considered  it  out- 
rageously inconsistent  of  the  government  to  permit  and  protect 
a “ rebellious  ” procession. 

Mr.  John  Dillon  has  since  made  a great  fuss  in  the  House  of 
Commons  over  the  head  of  it.  Foreign  nations  interested  in  the 
relations  of  England  to  Ireland  will  be  led  to  believe  that  these  '98 
celebrations  are  of  no  significance  whatever  if  Mr.  Dillon  continues 
to  play  into  Mr.  Balfour’s  hands  in  this  simple  fashion.  We  have 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  bigotry  of  Ulster  Orangemen  ; but 
still  we  wish  they  could  be  got  to  realise  that  the  British  govern- 
ment has  treated  them  outrageously.  The  Balfours  climbed  into 
power  and  place  over  the  necks  of  the  Orangemen.  Ihe  elder 
brother  made  his  mark  by  his  coercive  government  in  the  latter 
eighties,  when  the  police  force  was  his  effective  weapon.  Now, 
behold  he  fawns  upon  the  rebels,  and  sets  Orangemen  and  police 
smashing  each  other  skulls,  rather  than  forbid  this  procession. 
What  is  his  reason — Why  of  course,  because  he  is  anxious  above 
all  things  to  preserve  an’ appearance  of  peace  in  Ireland,  and  be- 
cause he  well  knew  that  he  had  not  force  at  command  to  suppress 
even  that  one  meeting  in  the  nominally  most  loyal  corner  of 
Ulster,  and  he  would  have  had  to  follow  up  by  proclaiming  meetings 
in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  the  west,  and  giving  to  immense  demonstra- 
tions from  end  to  end  of  Ireland  a spirit  of  rebellious  defiance. 
He  knew  better  to  attempt  it,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  friends 
and  England’s — the  Orangemen  and  police. 

In  Dublin  the  Tone  celebration  at  Bodenstown  was  attended  by 
vast  numbers,  including  three  of  special  eminence.  John  O’Leary, 
Charles  Under\vood  O’Connell,  and  James  Stephens.  It  is  no 
credit  to  the  Centenary  Executive  that  Stephens  has  not  been  given 
a nominal  honorary  position  in  the  organisation.  We  claimed  it 
for  him  at  the  very  first  meeting,  and  when  Dublin  would  have  none 
of  him,  the  men  of  the  north  elected  him  honorary  president  of 
the  province.  However  in  their  eagerness  to  promote  union  be- 
tween the  warring  Parliamentarians,  those  who  hold  sway  at  the 
centre  in  Dublin  have  accepted  in  lieu  of  Stephens  one  of  our  pro- 
minent Federation  officials.  Well ! Well  one  of  these  fine  days, 

there  will  be  talk  of  a monument  to  Stephens,  and  these  same 

people  will  be  competing  for  places  on  that  monument  committee. 

T.  P.  O’Connor  has  started  a new  Society  Journal,  and  begins 
by  confessing  that  for  eight  years  (when  we  thought  he  was  absorbed 
by  the  concerns  of  Ireland)  he  has  cherished  the  ambition  to  do  work 
of  this  sort.  The  journal  is  to  be  avowedly  personal.  His  own 
private  affairs  and  those  of  other  people  are  to  be  made  public 

property.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  he  has  evidently  rudiments 

of  a conscience.  Parnell  haunts  his  dreams,  and  like  Caesar’s 
spirit  does  not  say  anything  very  harsh  or  accusing  to  the  slumber- 
ing T.P.,  only  assures  him  that  he  is,  as  much  alive  as  ever  he  was ; 
a sort  of  “ You  will  meet  me  again  at  Philippi  ” prophecy. 

Now  we  are  in  a position  to  give  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  an  inter- 
esting little  bit  of  information.  It  is  personal ; grossly  so,  but  no 
matter.  We  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Parnell  once  state 
in  private  conversation  : “ There  is  nothing  in  my  life  I "so  much 
regret  as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  that  man’s  fortune.” 

We  are  assured  the  great-hearted  Irish  leader  did  not  speak  thus 
in  any  mere  spiteful  way.  He  regretted  the  disaster  wrought  to 
the  Irish  cause  when  one  of  his  lieutenants  and  subordinates  was 
launched  into  a career  of  success  as  a London  journalist,  which 
has  ruined  him  as  an  Irish  Nationalist,  and  which  has  ended  in  the 
abyss  to  w-hich  he  has  descended. 

We  append  the  concluding  resolution  of  a remonstrance  issue 
from  the  Hall  of  the  Centenary  Convention,  Philadelphia.  It  sums 
up  the  spirit  of  the  whole  which  is  to  quote  Wolfe  Tone,  “ manly 
and  decided.”  “That  standing,  as  we  do,  on  the. soil  hallowed  by 
the  Celtic  blood  that  ran  through  that  bulwark  of  the  Revolution, 

‘ the  Pennsylvania  Line  ’ to  celebrate  to-morrow  in  this  birth 
place  of  the  Nation  and  home  of  ‘The  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Pat- 
rick,’ the  equally  heroic,  though  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  United 
Irishmen  to  establish  in  Ireland  political  independence  and  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  We  say  to  our  American  fellow-citizens  that 
the  future  greatness  of  this  Republic  and  its  success  in  breaking  the 


fetters  of  the  oppressed  are  not  to  be  attained  by  dependence  uf)on 
the  professed  friendship  of  an  imperilled  European  Monarchy,  nor 
by  the  introduction,  here,  of  silly  and  insulting  old  world  race 
prejudices  and  dissensions;  but  by  our  own  self-reliance,  mutual 
respect,  and  fidelity  to  the  faith  of  the  founders,  as  bequeathed  in 
the  ‘ Farewell  -Address  ’ of  him  who  was  ‘ First  in  War,  First  in 
Peace  ’ and  ever  should  be  ‘ First  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.’ 
Resolved — That  a copy  of  these  Resolutions  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
daily  news]iapers  and  ‘The  American’  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  Irish 
.American  Newspapers  throughout  the  country,  to  the  leading  Irish 
IKipers  and  to  the  "resident  and  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States. — Nicholas  Redmond,  Win.  Carroll, 
M.D.,  Luke  Dillon,  James  F.  Lennon,  committee;  M.  J.  Fogarty, 
secretary.” 

-A  Gaelic  Feis  is  to  take  jilace  in  Galway  towards  the  end  of 
August,  we  commend  it  to  the  support  of  all  our  readers.  The 
im]rortance  of  wakening  "up  Connacht  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
A local  effort  should  receive  the  help  of  all  interested  in  the  Gaelic 
Movement.  Mr.  John  Naughton,  Cross  Street,  Galway,  will  re- 
ceive subscriptions  towards  the  prize  fund.  We  are  forwarding 
him  a few  handsome  book  prizes. 

A Corkonian  opens  up  for  debate  in  our  columns  a subject  of 
National  importance,  by  asserting  that  if  Ireland  were  free,  Cork 
would  be  its  natural  capital  instead  of  Dublin.  We  will  gladly  re- 
ceive arguments  against,  if  written  in  Gaelic.  These  arguments 
must  be  to  the  point  and  in  response  to  those  put  forward  by  Cork- 
onian. 

Miss- Maude  Gonne  sustained  a very  serious  car  accident  in  Dub- 
lin, early  in  June  whilst  driving  to  be  present  at  the  unveiling  of 
a memorial  tablet  at  the  house  where  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was 
arrested.  Her  countless  friends  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  she 
has  recovered  to  a certain  extent.  She  has  returned  to  Paris,  and 
in  spite  of  a fractured  arm  is  busy  trying  to  arrange  for  a strong 
French  and  Irish  deputation  to  go  to  Ireland  in  August.  The  laying 
of  the  Wolfe  Tone  Memorial  Stone  is  postponed  till  the  15th  of  that 
month.  The  Great  Britain  Executive  is  arranging  to  entertain  the 
French  deputation  at  a banquet  in  London  en  'passant. 

West  Cork  has  let  the  world  hear  that  there  was  at  least  one 
battle  in  freedom’s  cause  in  that  part  of  the  world  100  years  ago. 
In  the  past  month  there  was  an  immemse  demonstration  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ballinascarty  where  the  battle  was  fought,  attended  by 
contingents  from  Clonakilty,  Bandon,  Dunmanway,  Cork  City,  and 
Kinsale.  The  local  clergy  did  not  taboo  the  proceedings  but  were 
present  and  prominent.  John  Daly  and  Charles  Doran,  Queens- 
town, were  among  the  speakers. 



From  Over  the  Sea. 

V N Fainne  an  Lae  some  few  weeks  ago  was  published  a most 
interesting  account  of  the  Philo-Celtic  Societies  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  which  have  been  in  existence  for  many  years, 

I working  steadily  all  the  time  for  the  preservation  of  the  olden 
tongue  when  public  attention  seemed  almost  absorbed  by  the  poli- 
tical outlook,  and  comparatively  little  interest  was  taken  in  the 
Gaelic  movement.  Our  Gaelic  League  in  Ireland  is  a new  organ- 
isation, and  we  begin  to  think  that  the  Philo-Celtic  and  Gaelic 
Societies  of  New  York  must  be  given  the  credit  of  its  parentage. 

Mr.  Thomas  Concartnon  who  has  been  on  a tour  in  the  United 
States,  writes  to  tell  us  of  a pleasant  evening  spent  at  the  Gaelic 
Society,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  What  a pleasant  oasis  in  the 
desert  is  such  a society  for  a Gaelic  speaker  to  come  upon  in  his 
wanderings. 

Father  Gallagher,  of  Amboy,  111.,  has  generously  sent  us  £2  to 
be  devoted,  to  the  support  of  the  Irish  language  in  whatever  way 
we  thought  best.  We  are  awarding  it  as  a prize  for  oratory,  to  be 
competed  for  in  Donegal.  Subject,  “An  exhortation  to  the  men 
of  Tir-Conal  ” to  revive  the  Gaelic.  The  competition  will  take 
place  in  the  first  week  of  September;  £i  sent  us  by  another  Gaelic 
exile  has  been  sent  towards  a prize  for  choir  singing  in  Irish.  Sub- 
scriptions for  other  competitions  on  the  same  occasion  have  been 
given  by  Dr.  O’Donnell,  Bishop  of  Raphoe ; the  president  Belfast 
Gaelic  League  and  others. 

Irishmen  of  America  take  good  note  of  this. — A London  paper 
called  The  Morning  commenting  on  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  appoint- 
ment to  a municipal  post  in  New  York  says,  “ That  if  America  is 
in  earnest  about  the  Anglo-.American  Alliance  this  sort  of  thing 
will  not  be  endured.”  It  seems  England  wants  to  extend  her  tyranny 
to  the  American  Republic,  and  will  require  her  prospective  ally  to 
coerce  the  Irish  emigrant. 
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M'o’w  Ready! 

LIFE  OF  WOLFE  TONE 

6d.  nett. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  RAILWAY  STALLS. 

Post  Free  from  this  Office,  7d. 

Containing  a complete  resume  of  the  Patriot’s  Life 
and  Work,  by 

ALICE  L.  MILLIGAN. 


THE  GAELIC  LEAGUE  ’98  HANDKERCHIEF. 

Harp,  Celtic  Border,  and  Motto  in  Gaelic.  6|d.  post 
free  from  this  Office.  Issued  by  the  Belfast  Gaelic 
League. 


NOTICE  TO  AGENTS. 

EASON  & SON,  Dublin  and  Belfast; 

OLLEY  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Avenne,  Belfast; 
WILLIAM  GAILEY,  Waterloo  Place,  Derry; 

G.  MORTON,  Sarsfield  Quay,  Dublin; 

MRS.  BOLAND,  Wexford  Street,  Dublin. 

Can  supply  their  respective  customers  with  our  Paper. 

Those  who  are  not  supplied  by  any  Wholesale  Agent  order  direct 

from 

Offloe— 65,  GREAT  GEORGE’S  ST.,  BELFAST. 


Description  of  the  Grave  in  Bodenstown,  by  Michael 
Cavanagh  (sole  surviving  member  of  the  Terence 
Bellew  M'Manus  Bodyguard).  Information  not 
included  in  any  previous  biography. 

Tone’s  Descendants  and  the  Graves  of  his  kindred 
in  the  United  States,  by  Miss  Kate  A.  Maxwell, 
great  grand-daughter  of  the  Patriot.  . 


MRS.  BOLAND,  Tobacconist 

WEXFORD  STREET,  DUBLIN, 

(Widow  of  the  Late  James  Boland), 

Solicits  a trial  of  her  Stock  of  PIPES, 
TOBACCOS,  and  Cigars. 

The  Shan  Van  Vocht  kept  on  day  of  issue. 


FA  INNE-A  N-LA  E. 

A Weekly  Bi-Lingual  Newspaper, 

For  the  Advancement  of  the  Irish  Language. 


NEW  SONGS, 

Price  2/-  each.  AFTER  AUGHRIM;  MARY  BANNAN 
(a  ’98  Song).  Haughton  & Co.,  Marlborough  St., 
London.  My  Prayer  for  You  : Words  by  Ethna 
Carbery ; Cramer  & Co.,  Regent  Street,  London. 
2/1  post  free  from  this  Office. 


IRLANDB  LIBRE. 

Organ  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  France. 

6,  RUE  DE  MARTYRES,  PARIS 

Editor— MISS  MAUDE  GONNE.  ■ 


A name  for  Sixty  years  synonymous  with  Highest 
Quality  in  Teas  and  Groceries. 


Carriage  Paid  on 
Weekly 
Fortnightly, 
or  Monthly  Parcels 
to  customers  in 
England,  Scotland, 
and  Wale*. 


PIM 


Catalogues  and 
Samples 
on  applloation. 


ONLY  THE  BEST 
GOODS 
SUPPLIED. 


9,  UPPER  ORMOND  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

BERNARD  DOYLE,  Gaelic  Printer  and  Publisher. 


Speciality : Our  STANDARD  TEA,  at  1/10  per  lb. 


We  would  ask  authors  and  publishers  to  favour  us  with 
copies  of  new  works  on  Irish  history,  literature,  lan- 
guage and  national  biography  for  review  in  this  paper, 
which  circulates  widely  among  the  Gaelic  and  literary 
societies. 


E.&W.PIM,27&29,HighSt., BELFAST. 

Branches : Dublin  Road  and  Antrim  Road,  BELFAST. 

* and  BANGOR,  Co.  Down. 


Tower  Tea. 

1/6  1/8  1/10  2/-  2/4  2/6  2/8 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Tea  in  the  World  at  the  Price. 


TOWER 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 

AGENTS  APPOINTED  BY 

TEA,  litd.,  5,  Jewry  Street,  London,  E.C. 


COPYRIGHT. 


THE 


^han  Van  Vncht 

(An  t.Sean  Bhean  Bhocht). 


“ Ireland  shall  be  free  from  the  centre  to  the  sea, 
And  hurrah  for  Liberty,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.” 


VoL.  III. — No.  8.  Belfast,  1st  August,  1898.  Price  Twopence. 


The  Burial  of  Wolfe  Tone. 


The  first  storm  of  winter  blew  high,  blew  high, 

Red  leaves  were  scattering  to  a gloomy  sky. 

Rain  clouds  were  lowering  o’er  the  plains  of  Kildare, 
When  from  Dublin  southward  the  mourners  came  there. 
“ In  the  spring,”  they  whispered,  “Lord  Edward  bled. 
And  the  blood  of  hosts  was  in  summer  shed. 

Death  in  the  autumn  through  Connaught  past. 

But  the  loss  that  is  sorest  came  last — came  last.” 

“ Though  Fitzgerald  died,  sure  we  fought  them  still. 

And  we  shouted  ‘ V’engeance  !’  on  Vinegar  Hill, 
Knowing  our  flag  would  again  be  flown 
If  France  gave  ear  to  the  prayers  of  Tone.” 

“ Twice,”  we  thought,  “ his  appealing  lips 
Brought  forth  her  armies  and  battleships. 

And  the  storms  of  God  shall  ijot  always  stay 
England’s  doom  as  in  Bantry  Bay.” 

“ And  oh  !”  we  said  to  the  hopeless  ones. 

Who  made  count  of  Ireland’s  martyred  sons, 

“ The  bravest  lives ; be  your  mourning  dumb. 

Ere  the  snow  of  winter  Wolfe  Tone  shall  come.” 

He  came — was  conquered — We  bear  him  here 
From  a prison  cell  on  his  funeral  bier. 

And  F reedom’s  hope  shall  be  buried  low, 

With  his  mouldering  corpse  ’neath  the  winter  snow. 

“ Hush  !”  one  said  o’er  the  new-set  sod, 

“ Hope  shall  endure  with  out  faith  in  God, 

And  God  shall  only  desert  us  when 
This  grave  is  forgotten  by  Irishmen. 

A.  L.  M. 


The  French  Landing  at  Killala, 
22nd  August,  1798. 


HE  following  account  by  an  eye-witness  is  worth  re- 
publishing in  full.  We  will  follow  it  in  our  Septem- 
ber number  by  an  account  of  the  French  campaign 
in  Connaught,  accompanied  by  an  account  of  the  Centenary 
celebrations  there. 


“Oh,  the  French  are  in  the  bay,” 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 

“ The  French  are  in  the  bay,” 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
“The  French  are  in  the  bay. 
They’ll  be  here  at  break  of  day. 
And  the  Orange  shall  decay,” 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 


“A  serene  and  cloudless  sky,  and  brilliant  sun,  rendered 
the  22  nd  of  August  one  of  the  finest  days  of  that  remark- 


able season.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  whilst  pro- 
ceeding from  Palmerstown  to  Killala,  I first  beheld  a ship 
of  war;  three  vessels  of  unusual  size,  magnified  by  the  still 
calm  of  the  ocean,  stretched  slowly  across  the  bay  of  Rath- 
fran  (on  the  larboard  tack),  weathering  the  reef  which  divides 
it  from  the  bay  of  Killala ; a smaller  vessel  appeared  in  the 
offing.  About  twelve  o’clock  the  frigates  were  visible  from 
the  Steeple-hill  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  town ; they 
showed  English  colours.  The  collector  and  some  other  per- 
sons proceeded  on  board ; between  two  and  three  o’clock 
p.m.  the  frigates  were  standing  across  towards  the  bay  of 
Rathfran;  marks  of  agitation  and  restlessness  became  now 
apparent  amongst  several  of  the  inhabitants.  I met  O’Kear- 
ney, the  classical  teacher,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  ‘Acres,’ 
a remote  and  elevated  quarter  of  the  town ; a half-suppressed 
smile  of  satisfaction  played  on  his  countenance  as  he  saluted 
me;  it  was  the  last  time  we  ever  spoke.  At  four  o’clock 
the  agitation  and  alarm  increased;  the  revenue  officers  had 
not  returned.  The  inhabitants  were  fronted  on  the  Steeple- 
hill,  Captain  William  Kirkwood  of  the  yeomanry  now  joined 
in  uniform,  as  were  several  of  his  corps,  who  now  began  to 
make  their  appearance.  Two  officers  of  the  carabineers  ar- 
rived from  Ballina;  they  had  been  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  were  judges  of  all  those  sort  of  things ; we 
awaited  their  opinion  with  anxiety — they  could  form  none. 
‘ Here,’  said  Captain  Kirkwood,  handing  his  telescope  to  an 
old  seaman  belonging  to  the  town,  who  had  served  under 
Howe  and  Rodney,  ‘ here,  tell  me  what  these  vessels  are.’ 
‘ They  are  French,  sir,’  replied  the  veteran,  ‘ I know  them  by 
the  cut  and  colour  of  their  sails.’  Quitting  the  crowd.  Cap- 
tain Kirkwood  was  accosted  by  Neal  Kerrugan  (afterwards 
an  active  chief  of  insurgents),  inquiring,  what  nation  the  fri- 
gates belonged  to.  ‘ Ah,  Neal,’  replied  the  captain,  ‘ you 
know  as  well  as  I do.’  Returning  now  to  Palmerstown,  I 
had  scarcely  arrived,  when  a neighbouring  peasant  on  horse- 
back, breathless,  and  with  the  perspiration  of  terror  stream- 
ing down  his  forehead,  announced  that  a body  of  strangers 
in  dark  uniforms,  had  landed  from  the  ships — were  distribut- 
ing ai'ms — had  been  joined  by  several  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
were  actually  advancing — ‘ There  they  come,’  said  he,  point- 
ing to  an  eminence  a mile  and  half  distant,  over  which  the 
road  passed,  and  we  beheld  a dark  and  solid  mass  moving 
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onwards;  their  arms  glittered  in  the  rays  of  the  declining 
sun.  They  were  occasionally  visible  as  they  passed  over  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  till  emerging  from  a banky  part 
of  the  road,  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  Palmerstown,  we 
beheld  their  column  of  about  eight  hundred  men,  silently, 
but  rapidly,  advancing.  They  were  preceded  at  some  dis- 
tance by  a single  horseman,  a robust  middle-aged  man, 
dressed  in  a long  green  hunting  frock,  and  high  conical  fur 
cap ; stopping  for  a moment,  he  saluted  us  in  the  Leinster 
patois  of  Irish,  with  ‘ Go  de  mu  ha  tu  ’ (how  do  ye  do  ?) — ■ 
A general  officer  (Sarrazin)  and  aide-de-camp  (Mr.  Tone) 
were  now  close  up ; a laugh  of  approbation  was  interchanged 
between  the  chasseur  and  his  general. 

“ The  commander-in-chief  (Humbert)  seated  in  a gig  now 
advanced  at  the  head  of  this  celebrated  band  of  warriors, 
which  regularly,  but  with  precision,  pressed  rapidly  for- 
wards ; calm  and  unconcerned,  they  presented  no  indication 
of  men  going  into  combat.  Havmg  crossed  the  bridge  of 
Palmerstown,  about  three  hundred  men  were  counter- 
marched and  bivouacked  on  the  green  esplanade  in  front  of 
the  village,  the  remainder  marched  on  to  Killala. 

“ The  sun  had  set  behind  the  western  wave,  and  the  grey 
twilight  of  evening  was  fast  advancing,  as  the  French,  de- 
scending the  hill  of  Mullagharn,  beheld  the  yeomanry  and  a 
party  of  the  Leicestershire  fencibles,  forming  on  a command- 
ing ridge,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  ; Captain  Kirkwood  had 
been  just  apprised  of  the  hostile  landing  by  a fisherman  who 
had  crossed  at  Rathfran,  whilst  the  French  detoured  by  Pal- 
merstown ; and  had  ordered  his  men  to  this  post ; from  this, 
however,  they  retired  into  the  town  on  the  near  approach  of 
the  French.  Three  streets  diverge  from  the  centre  of  Kil- 
lala, in  the  form  of  a sportsman’s  turnscrew : one  southerly 
towards  the  ‘ Acres a second  westerly,  by  which  the  French 
were  advancing;  the  third  or  main  street,  easterly,  winding 
by  the  church-yard  wall  on  a steep  declivity  to  the  castle, 
and  onwards  towards  Ballina.  It  was  one  the  edge  of  this 
declivity  the  military  reformed ; Moreau  could  not  have 
chosen  a more  judicious  position  for  a retreat.  Humbert  on 
reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  town  made  his  dispositions : 
he  detached  a party  under  Neal  Kerrugan  (who  had  first 
joined  him),  across  the  meadows,  to  enter  the  Acres-road,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  military  by  that  route,  or 
turn  them  if  in  position ; he  advanced  a few  sections  cm 
tirailleur,  to  occupy  the  ridge  from  which  the  military  had 
retired.  The  chasseur  galloped  into  the  town  to  recon- 
noitre ; he  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  in  the  winding  street 
when  a single  shot  was  heard,  followed  at  a short  interval 
by  a random  scattered  volley  : — it  was  a moment  of  anxious 
suspense,  but  the  chasseur  bore  a charmed  life.  On  ap- 
proaching the  market-place,  he  was  challenged  by  a yeoman 
(a  young  gentleman  of  the  place),  who,  had  loitered  behind 
his  companions,  with  ‘ What  do  ye  want,  you  spy  ?’  the  an- 
swer was  a bullet  through  the  body,  and  he  fell  dead  into 
the  door  of  a house  at  which  he  was  standing.  The  veteran 
then  reconnoitered  the  line  of  tbe  military,  and  receiving 


their  fire,  returned  to  his  comrades : he  related  these  events 
with  the  sangfroid  of  an  amateur;  he  had  been  in  twenty 
battles,  and  had  never  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  en- 
tire fire  of  the  enemy’s  line  before.  The  tirailleurs  were 
warmly  engaged;  the  column  redoubled  its  speed,  and  at 
the  centre  of  the  town  a party  of  grenadiers  which  marched 
at  its  head  deployed  on  the  main  street ; they  were  received 
by  an  ill-directed  volley  from  the  military,  at  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  distant;  their  captain  was  struck  with  a ball  on 
the  foot;  foaming  with  rage,  he  ordered  his  grenadiers  to 
charge.  It  was  refused  by  the  military;  the  yeomanry  first 
broke  ground,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the  fencibles. 
Protected  by  the  declivity  and  the  church-yard  wall  from  the 
French  fire  the  yeomanry  escaped  through  the  castle  gates ; 
the  fencibles  fled  onwards  towards  Ballina ; Captain  Kirk- 
wood turned  down  by  his  own  house  to  the  strand,  expecting 
to  reach  Ballina,  unperceived,  by  that  route.  One  yeomair 
alone  remained,  Mr.  Smith,  the  respectable  apothecary  of 
the  town;  aged  and  afflicted  with  gout,  he  was  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  his  companions;  excluded  on  shutting  the 
castle  gates,  he  struggled  to  reach  his  own  house,  it  was  not 
distant  one  hundred  yards,  but  his  days  were  numbered ; the 
chasseur  was  at  his  heels  eager  to  make  Captain  Kirkwood 
(whom  he  first  observed)  his  prisoner,  he  disdained  the  same 
favour  to  a soldier  belonging  to  the  ranks — he  fired  and  the 
unfortunate  man  fell  a lifeless  corpse.” 

Having  thus  made  himself  master  of  Killala,  Humbert 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  castle,  the  episcopal  re- 
sidence where  the  bishop.  Dr.  Stock,  totally  unprepared  for 
such  a surprise,  was  entertaining  a party  of  his  clergy  at 
dinner  preparatory  to  the  intended  visitation  of  his  diocese 
on  the  following  day.  Here  the  confusion  was  great,  for  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  of  Killala,  seized  with  the  utmost 
terror,  had  in  general  rushed  to  the  castle  as  to  a place  of  re- 
fuge, and  soon  filled  the  upper  rooms  of  the  out-houses, 
while  the  better  apartments  were  occupied  by  the  French, 
who  used  the  drawing-room  as  a prison  for  the  confinement 
of  about  a score  of  the  yeoman  whom  they  had  taken  pri- 
soners. “ It  is  not  easy,  the  bishop  himself  tells  us,  “ by 
any  force  of  language,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
miseries  of  that  first  night  which  succeeded  to  the  landing 
of  the  enemy.  To'  the  tenified  imaginations  of  the  towns- 
people the  castle  instantly  presented  itself  as  the  only  place 
where  they  could  have  a chance  of  safety.  Thither,  accord- 
ingly, they  fled,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition, 
forcing  their  way  into  every  corner  of  the  house  and  offices, 
occupying  the  staircases  spreading  through  the  bedchambers, 
and  some  of  them  even  thrusting  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren into  the  same  beds  with  the  infants  of  the  bishop’s 
family.  Women  that  had  lain  sick  in  their  beds  for  a month 
before,  and  one  old  lady  past  eighty,  who  was  bed-rid  and 
believed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  gathering  strength  from 
despair,  contrived  to  work  their  way  to  the  very  top  of  the 
house.  Chairs  were  placed  round  the  lobby  of  the  attic- 
story,  on  which  the  family,  with  some  of  their  principal  ac- 
quaintance, remained  without  a thought  of  repose  for  the 
whole  night.  Indeed,  the  leaden  hand  of  sleep  could  not 
have  closed  any  eyelids  but  those  of  an  infant.  The  whole 
house  resounded,  like  a bedlam,  with  the  loquacity  of  the 
Frenchmen  below,  and  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  fugi- 
tives above.  Among  the  last  there  wanted  not  some  who 
sought  consolation  from  the  whisky  bottle,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  became  presently  so  clamorous  and  trouble- 
some that  it  was  found  necessary  to  restrain  them  by  force.” 
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The  Patriot  Dead. 


Muffle  the  drums, 

Hush,  hush,  the  song. 

With  rev’rence  bow  the  uncovered  head — 

A cortege  comes — 

A martyred  throng — 

The  Patriot  Dead,  who  nobly  bled 
P'or  thee,  poor  Ireland! 

II. 

With  visage  wan, 

And  glassy  eye. 

With  hearts  cold  death  hath  turned  to  lead — 
This  palm-crown’d  host 
Ask  with  a sigh, 

“ Would  our  sons  bleed  as  we  have  bled, 
For  thee,  dear  Ireland?” 

III. 

Look  at  those  wounds 
Agape  once  more. 

Blood-painted  to  a ghastly  red  ; 

Shall  foreign  hounds 
Lap  the  blest  gore 
Thy  sad  eyes  saw  so  freely  shed, 

For  thee,  poor  Ireland  ? 

IV. 

Loud  roll  the  drums ! 

Peal  war’s  shrill  cry ! 

Let  peaceful  parley  be  unsaid ! 

Oh  vengeance  comes — 

“ To  do  or  die  ” — 

To  join  the  dead — the  Patriot  Dead, 

Or  free,  poor  Ireland  I 


MEMOIRS  OF  NINETY-EIGHT. 


WOLFE  TONE’S  ENTRY  INTO  DERRY. 

Witnessed  by  the  Mother  of  John  Mitchel. 

Amongst  those  present  in  Derry  City  the  day  that  Wolfe 
Tone  was  brought  in  from  Lough  Swilly  a prisoner  was  the 
mother  of  no  less  a person  than  John  Mitchel.  She  was 
but  a little  child,  and  was  held  up  to  see  the  horses  and 
soldiers,  and  particularly  one  of  the  “ French  soldiers,”  the 
only  one  who  wore  fetters.  These  were  fastened  from  foot 
to  foot  underneath  his  horse  to  prevent  any  chance  of  his 
leaping  from  it  and  escaping  in  the  crowd.  The  little  girl 
who  witnessed  this  incident  lived  to  have  a son  a captive 
and  wearing  chains  for  Ireland.  When  she  went  ^at  length 
to  America,  where  John  Mitchel  lived  in  enforced  exile,  she 
read  with  her  other  son  and  daughters  “ The  Life  of  Wolfe 
Tone,”  by  his  son,  the  book  being  given  to  her  by  Devin 
Reilly.  She  then  loved  to  tell  how  she  had  seen  Wolfe 
Tone  on  that  first  day  of  his  captivity. 

We  give  this  interesting  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  Mrs. 
John  Martin.  We  may  add  that  in  our  life  of  Wolfe  Tone 
we  said  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  old  prison  in  the  Diamond, 
Derry.  We  have  since  been  informed  that  this  was  not  the 
case,  as  that  prison  was  demolished  prior  to  ’98.  He  must 


have  been  placed  either  in  Derry  gaol,  outside  tlie  gate,  or 
in  a military  guard-house.  His  letter  to  Lord  Cavan,  re- 
monstrating against  the  fetters,  is  dated  from  Derry  prison. 
Lord  Cavan’s  answer  is  dated  from  Iluncraiia,  and  some  as- 
sert that  it  was  near  here  the  arrest  was  made,  and  not  at 
Letterkenny.  The  subject  requires  the  fullest  investigation. 
Mrs.  Martin  tells  me  that  according  to  received  tradition  the 
breakfast  at  which  Lord  George  Hill  played  the  informer 
was  given  in  a house  called  Ahilla,  now  the  property  of  a 
cousin  of  the  Mitchel  family.  She  has  seen  the  room  where 
people  say  the  incident  occurred.  If  this  could  be  verified 
a tablet  should  certainly  be  erected  at  the  spot. 


THE  BROTHER  OF  HENRY  JOY  M'CRACKEN. 

William  M'Cracken’s  name  is  not  so  well  known  to  fame 
as  that  of  his  more  famous  brother.  He  was  none  the  less 
a staunch  United  man,  and  was  among  the  prisoners  made 
at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  Neilson  and  Russell  by  order  of 
Castlereagh.  He  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  and  Kilmain- 
ham  along  with  his  brother,  and  was  visited  there  by  his 
wife  Rose  (whose  maiden  name  was  M'Gladdery),  also  by 
his  sister  Mary.  Henry  Joy  was  released  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  and  so  was  at  liberty  to  play  a hero’s  part  in  the  fate- 
ful summer  of  ’98.  We  cannot  doubt  that  his  brother 
William  would  have  stood  by  his  side,  but  that  he  was  still 
in  prison.  Their  names  would  in  that  case  have  been 
coupled  together  like  those  of  John  and  Henry  Sheares. 
Rose  M'Gladdery  lived  to  see  her  grand-children  and  to  tell 
them  stories  of  the  days  when  she  went  up  to  Dublin  to  visit 
her  captive  husband.  She  told  them  of  the  courage  and  in- 
genuity of  Thomas  Emmet’s  wife,  who  managed  to  get  into 
her  husband’s  cell  and  could  not  be  got  out.  She  told,  too, 
that  she  was  made  a sworn  United  man,  for  she  had  to  be 
entrusted  with  secrets  that  had  to  be  enforced  by  oath.  Her 
sister-in-law,  Mary  MUracken,  says  nothing  of  having  been 
sworn;  bujt  she  was  at  any  rate  as  deeply  in  the  conspiracy 
as  any  one.  We  have  heard  from  a perfectly  authentic 
source  an  incident  of  additional  pathos  which  occurred  at 
the  foot  of  the  scaffold  in  High  Street,  to  which  she  went 
with  her  martyr  brother.  She  wore  a deep  veil,  which  en- 
tirely concealed  her  features,  but  a soldier  stepped  forth, 
and  with  bared  blade  cut  the  veil  from  the  bonnet^  exposing 
to  the  crowd  her  grief-stricken  face. 


ON  THE  MORNING  OF  ANTRIM  FIGHT. 

Here  is  an  account  of  how  a brave  Ulster-Scot’s  wife  en- 
couraged her  man  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Antrim. 
They  resided  in  the  village  of  Ballyclare,  from  which  on  that 
memorable  seventh  of  June  there  went  forth  a goodly  muster 
of  men.  She  spread  the  breakfast  table  with  the  best, 
bacon  and  strong  tea  and  oaten  and  potato  bread,  then  she 
filled  his  big  coat  pockets  with  provender  for  the  day ; then 
as  he  grasped  his  pike  and  rose  to  go,  in  lieu  of  sentimental 
or  patriotic  or  pious  admonition,  she  uttered  the  following 
valedictory  address,  and  to  this  day  it  is  quoted  in  Bally- 
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dare,  for,  of  course,  someone  was  listening  (the  Southern 
will  recollect  that  the  Ulster  country  Presbyterian  talked  and 
still  talks  Scotch) ; — ' 

“ Ye  hae  got  as  guid  a brekfust  as  ony  mon  in  Ballyclare ; 
sae  kill  naebody  till  they  kill  you,  and  then  dae  for  yersel, 
Billy  Morrison.” 

History  does  not  record  the  fate  of  Billy,  but  if  he  was 
obedient  to  his  guid  wife  I bid  fair  to  say  that  he  came  home 
for  his  supper. 

FREEDOM’S  SEED. 

They  tell  a beautiful  and  poetical,  and  probably  true, 
story  about  the  croppies  graves  in  Wexford.  Many  of  them 
carried  in  their  coat  pockets  wheat  seed  gathered  in  the  fields 
to  satisfy  their  hunger.  When  they  were  buried  in  their 
shallow  graves  the  seed  sprouted  and  pushed  its  way  up  to 
the  light,  and  the  peasants  seeing  the  patches  of  waving 
grain  here  and  there  by  field  or  wayside,  knew  that  there  a 
poor  croppy  slumbered.  Was  not  the  waving  grain  an 
emblem  that  the  blood  they  shed  for  Ireland  would  yet  nur- 
ture the  harvest  of  Freedom. 


IN  EMMEPS  CAUSE. 

When  the  proclamations  of  the  United  Irishmen  were 
being  issued  by  Robert  Emmet  in  1803  two  young  lads, 
named  Hunter  and  Palmer,  undertook  to  post  them  up  on 
tree-trunks  and  gate-pillars  around  the  district  of  Carnmoney, 
which  lies  a few  miles  to  the  north  of  Belfast  overlooking 
the  lough.  For  this  deed  they  were  arrested,  conveyed  to 
Carrickfergus  for  trial,  and  condemned  to  death.  They 
were  hanged  on  the  Callow’s  Green  in  that  town,  the 
bodies  being  decapitated  immediately  after,  and  in- 
terred a little  space  beyond  the  scene  of  execution. 
In  the  dead  of  night  a sister  of  one  of  these  poor  boys 
walked  all  the  way  from  Carnmoney  to  Carrickfergus  to  find 
the  grave  of  her  brother  and  his  comrade.  Kindly  friends 
led  her  in  secret  to  the  sad  spot,  where  she  knelt  down,  and 
with  stifled  sobs  and  much  difficulty  removed  the  clay  that 
had  been  hastily  piled  over  the  corpses.  Her  hand  first 
came  upon  a head,  which,  by  feeling  the  features,  she  was 
convinced  was  the  head  of  her  brother.  She  wrapped  it  in 
her  apron  and  carried  it  back  up  the  hilly  road  that  led  to 
her  home,  so  absorbed  in  her  grief  that  she  never  felt  the 
miles  beneath  her  speeding  feet.  When  she  returned  to  the 
house  to  her  horror  she  found  tliat  the  head  she  had  borne 
on  the  sorrowful  journey  was  not  her  brother’s,  but  that  of 
the  other  poor  lad.  She  retraced  her  steps,  running  be- 
tween the  hedge-rows  in  her  anxiety  to  reach  the  Callow’s 
Green  before  the  people  should  be  afoot,  stumbling  on  the 
uneven  stones,  and  praying  with  all  her  tortured  heart  that 
her  strength  might  last  until  her  purpose  should  be  accom- 
plished. 

She  arrived  at  the  grave,  reverentially  deposited  the  head 
back  into  its  place,  and  taking  up  the  one  she  had  come  tO' 
seek  departed  again  for  Carnmoney.  Afterwards  she  had 


the  relic  of  her  young  brother  buried  in  the  local  graveyard, 
but  his  body  has  mouldered  into  dust  long  since  where  it 
was  carelessly  laid  to  rest  with  many  another  martyr  not  far 
from  the  gray  Tower  that  stands  sentinel  over  the  historic 
town  of  Carrickfergus. 


Jfroin  the  Celtic  past. 

XII.— HOW  OISIN  CONVINCED  PATRICK  THE 
CLERIC. 

AY  after  day  Oisin  kept  grumbling  at  the  fare  set 
forth  upon  the  monastery  table  until  the  holy  men 
well-nigh  lost  the  patience  that  was  a habit  with 
them.  Patrick  alone  had  wisdom  to  deal  gently  with  the 
old  Pagan  whom  he  had  baptised  and  housed,  for  with  the 
clearer  insight  of  his  pity  he  saw  the  woe  of  loneliness  that 
racked  the  heart  of  Fionn’s  son,  and  the  dread  of  a future 
life  in  which  the  Christian’s  God  might  turn  his  converted 
soul  aside  from  the  happy  land  through  which  the  Fiana 
hunted  and  revelled  beyond  the  grave.  Therefore  Patrick 
spake  softly  to  him  as  Oisin  held  out  a shaky  massive  hand, 
and  pointed  scornfully  at  the  large  meskin  of  butter  and 
bannock  of  bread  and  quarter  of  beef  that  were  his  daily 
rations. 

“ And  is  it  this  little  portion  you  offer  me,  O Cleric ; me 
that  am  son  of  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill  and  Bard  and  Warrior 
of  the  Fiana?  Why,  in  my  father’s  house  he  would  have 
given  a larger  share  to  the  beggar  at  his  door.” 

“ I have  given  more  than  we  can  spare,  old  man,”  said 
Patrick.  “ Eat  and  be  thankful  that  it  is  not  less.” 

“ My  grief,”  said  Oisin,  “ that  the  days  of  my  father  are 
over,  for  then  an  ivy  leaf  was  larger  than  your  bannock  of 
bread,  O Patrick,  and  a rowan  berry  than  your  meskin  of 
butter,  and  a quarter  of  a blackbird  than  your  quarter  of 
beef.  A man  could  eat  his  fill  nor  fear  that  more  should 
not  be  forthcoming.” 

“ Now  it  is  not  truth  you  would  be  saying,  Oisin,  my 
soul,’’  exclaimed  Patrick,  “ to  tell  me  these  things.  Never 
liave  I heard  of  such  ivy  leaves,  or  such  rowan  berries,  or 
such  great  monstrous  blagkbirds,  even  in  the  wonder  times 
of  the  Fiana.” 

“ Yet  it  was  so,  and  I know  where  they  can  be  found  to 
this  day.  Let  me  go,  O Patrick,  with  my  dog.  Bran’s  pup, 
and  a boy  to  guide  me  since  my  sight  is  dim,  and  I shall 
return  to  your  cell  with  all  three  of  these  maiwels  you  deny.” 

“ Then  go,”  said  Patrick,  “ go,  Oisin  3 and  oh ! grumbling 
old  man,  it  is  empty-handed  you  will  be  coming  back  to 
me.” 

Patrick  gave  him  the  boy-guide  and  brought  to  him  his 
dog,  of  which  Bran,  the  hound  of  Fionn,  had  been  the 
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mother.  Now  these  dogs  possessed  a sagacity  tnily  mar- 
vellous and  an  affectionateness  that  almost  rivalled  human 
feeling.  The  Fiona  believed  that  Bran  had  not  always  been 
a four-footed  animal,  but  in  earlier  times  was  a man,  hand- 
some, supple,  and  strong,  the  son  of  Fair  Fergus,  the  King 
of  Ulster.  He  had  fallen  under  enchantment,  and  became 
the  swift,  keen-sighted  hound,  body-guard  and  faithful  com- 
panion of  Fionn. 

So  it  was  accompanied  by  the  pup  of  this  noble  hound 
and  a little  boy,  that  Oisin,  half-blind  and  slow  of  step,  with 
the  weight  of  ages  bowing  him  down,  set  forth  upon  his 
journey.  They  wandered  southwards  until  they  reached  the 
hill  called  Cnocan-an~E in- fionn,  and  climbed  its  slope  to 
the  place  where  is  the  cave.  It  was  barred  by  an  enormous 
boulder. 

“ Roll  away  the  stone  that  is  there,  little  boy,”  said  Oisin, 
“ so  I may  enter.” 

The  boy  laughed.  “ Ten  men  could  not  do  it,  old  n an, 
for  it  is  a great  heavy  stone  and  firm  in  the  ground.” 

“ Lead  me  close  to  it.”  The  boy  took  the  groping  hand 
of  Oisin  and  led  him  to  the  stone.  Then  the  old  warrior 
made  an  easy  thrust  at  it,  and  the  huge  block  rolled  aside, 
leaving  the  entrance  to  the  cave  open. 

“ Go  into  the  cave,  little  boy,  and  tell  me  what  you  see 
there,”  Oisin  commanded. 

The  boy  passed  through  timorously,  holding  his  breath 
for  fear  of  the  shadows.  He  gazed  round  in  awe. 

“ I see  a great  silver  horn  hanging  on  the  wall,  old  man,” 
he  cried. 

“ Bring  it  to  me,  little  boy.” 

“ Three  men  could  not  lift  it,  old  man,  and  it  will  not 
even  move  at  my  touch.” 

“Come  out  and  lead  me  to  it.” 

Then  Oisin  took  the  huge  horn  down  from  the  wall  and 
held  it  lovingly.  It  was  the  Dord  Fiana — the  hunting  horn 
of  the  Fiana. 

“ Alas,”  he  moaned,  “ many  a time  have  I sounded  the 
hunting-call  on  thee,  O horn  of  many  memories.  Oft  did 
my  father  Fionn  waken  the  echoes  with  thy  qausic  from 
Loch  Lein  of  the  beauty  places  to  Tory  of  the  Kings.  My 
grief  that  Oisin  should  live  to  sound  thee  and  not  a Fiana 
left  in  Eirinn  to  hear.” 

Standing  on  the  hill-top,  from  whence  the  sound  travelled 
far  and  wide,  he  blew  upon  it  a strong  clear  note. 

From  the  west  a flock  of  birds  came  sweeping  like  a 
cloud.  The  boy  cried  out — 

“ It  is  a great  flock  of  blackbirds  that  are  flying  towards 
us,  old  man.  They  will  be  on  the  hill-top  ere  long.’’ 

“Do  you  see  a fine  bird  among  them,  little  boy?” 

“ No,  old  man,  not  to  say  a fine  bird.” 

Oisin  raised  the  Dord  Fiana  to  his  lips  and  blew  a second 
time. 


A larger  crowd  of  birds  came  winging  in  response. 

“ Is  there  a fine  bird  among  these,  little  boy?”  Oisin  de- 
manded. 

“ No,”  said  the  boy,  “ not  to  say  a fine,  bird.” 

A third  time  the  music  of  the  Dord  Fiana  pealed  from  the 
hill  crest  over  the  woods  and  beyond  the  shining  rivers  that 
threaded  the  glens  and  meadows  far  below. 

“What  do  you  see  now,  little  boy?”  The  boy  shrieked 
in  terror.  “ I see  a huge  bird  larger  than  a cow  making  for 
us.  Let  us  hide,  old  man,  he  is  coming  swiftly.” 

“ I.oose  the  pup,”  said  Oisin. 

The  lad  did  so  with  trembling  hands,  and  the  dog  leaped 
forward  at  the  monstrous  bird.  For  hours  they  fought  there 
on  the  summit,  clawing,  biting,  rending  each  other.  At  last 
the  bird  lay  dead  with  claws  upturned  to  the  sky. 

“ Lead  me  to  the  bird,  little  boy,”  said  Oisin. 

But  suddenly  the  dog  gave  a deep  howl  of  rage,  and,  mad 
from  the  fearful  fight  he  had  undergone,  rushed  towards 
Oisin  with  his  mouth  wide  open.  From  his  head  a thick 
cloud  of  steam  arose,  and  his  eyes  were  like  moving  balls  of 
red  fire  in  their  sockets. 

“ The  pup  is  coming  towards  us,  old  man,”  shouted  the 
boy  in  a panic  of  fear.  “ The  madness  is  on  him  and  the 
foam  falling  from  his  lips.  Oh,  let  us  hide.  Run,  old  man, 
run.” 

“ Nay,  little  boy,”  said  Oisin,  “ I will  not  run.  But  the 
dog  will  kill  us  unless  we  kill  him  first.  Take  this  ball  of 
lead  and  hurl  it  into  his  mouth.” 

“ O,  I cannot,”  cried  the  boy.  “ I am  afraid.” 

“ Then  place  me  in  his  path,  little  boy.” 

So,  placed  in  the  dog’s  path,  Oisin  met  his  rush,  and  hurl- 
ing the  leaden  ball  with  accurate  aim  it  flew  into  his  open 
mouth  and  throat.  The  dog  gave  a gasp  and  fell  dead. 

Then  going  up  to  the  huge  blackbird,  Oisin  and  the  boy 
disjointed  him,  taking  a quarter  of  him  as  a proof  to  Patrick 

the  Cleric.  They  found  the  rowan  berry  and  the  ivy  leaf 
in  the  woods  of  Ballyvalley  down  by  the  Shannon  River. 

Patrick  looked  long  at  the  three  proofs  of  Oisin’s  bring- 
ing. 

“ Now  I shall  ever  believe,  Oisin  my  soul,  in  the  truth  of 
the  Fiana,  though  their  God  was  not  my  God  nor  their  ways 
my  ways.  Come,  old  weary  man,  to  the  table.  Henceforth 
your  share  shall  be  three  times  greater  than  before.’’ 

“ Three-quarters  of  beef,  three  bannocks  of  bread,  and 
three  meskins  of  butter  ?”  queried  Oisin. 

“ Even  so,  old  man,”  said  Patrick. 

E.  C. 

RECIPE  FOR  JOHNNY  CAKE. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  to  our  readers  the  Johnny  cake  flour 
advertised  on  our  cover,  having  given  it  a personal  trial,  and  here- 
with give  the  recipe  for  making  it: — Ilh.  butter,  ^Ib.  sugar,  ^Ib. 
flour,  ilb.  Johnny  cake  flour,  ^oz.  baking  soda,  ^oz.  cream  of  tar- 
tar, 3 eggs,  ipt.  buttermilk.  Mix  the  flour  and  soda  and  cream  of 
tartar, well.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  well,  then  add  the  eggs 
one  at  a time  and  cream  well  together,  then  add  the  flour  and  milk  ; 
mix  lightly  together  and  bake. 
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Rambling  Reminiscences. 

No.  11. 


A Journey  from  Donegal — Two  Emigrant  Boys — ^Visit  to 
Strabane  Hiring  Fair — ^Across  the  Bridge  to  Lifford — ■ 
How  I lost  and  found  Red  Hugh  O’Donnell. 


rT  was  a bright  May  morning  just  two  years 
ago,  and  I got  into  a third-class  carriage  at 
Donegal,  where  I had  been  attending  a 
Gaelic  Congress,  and  also  lecturing  on  the 
local  hero.  Red  Hugh  O’Donnell.  My  lug- 
gage consisted  merely  of  a portmanteau  and  a separate 
parcel  containing  my  manuscript  and  the  precious  book  from 
which  I had  chiefly  taken  my  lecture — that  is  the  volume 
published  by  the  late  Father  Denis  Murphy,  with  the  Irish 
text  on  one  side,  the  English  on  the  other,  an  invaluable 
introduction  and  notes.  I treasured  this  life  of  Red  Hugh 
with  special  interest,  not  only  because  of  my  devotion  to 
the  Tir-conal  hero  and  my  acquaintance  with  the  translator, 
hut  because  I had  watched  the  growth  of  the  work,  and 
eagerly  awaited  its  publication.  I had  been  taking  my  first 
lessons  in  Irish,  in  a comer  of  the  Insh  Academy  reading- 
room,  when  Father  Murphy  was  busy  writing  it.  He 
showed  me  the  original  MS.,  a beautifully-written  volume, 
and  told  me  of  his  visits  to  Red  Hugh’s  country  and  the 
scenes  of  his  great  deeds — ^to  the  Castle  of  Simancas  in 
Spain,  where  he  died,  and  to  the  place  where  his  ashes 
rest. 


“I  must  write  and  tell  Father  Murphy  how  useful  I 
found  his  Ijook,”  I thought,  “ and  that  I have  been  intro- 
ducing it  to  the  people  of  Tir-Conal.” 

The  train  puffed  off  eastward  towards  the  Gap  of  Bames- 
more,  and  I now  turned  my  attention  to  the  other  occupants 
of  the  carriage.  One  was  a young  man,  apparently  about 
twenty-two,  who,  after  helping  me  to  stow  away  my  traps, 
lay  back  in  the  carriage  and  tried  to  stifle  yawns  and  keep 
his  eyes  open.  With  him  was  a boy  in  his  teens,  swarthy, 
black-haired,  blue-eyed,  a typical  peasant  lad,  in  a slouch 
hat  and  homespun  suit.  He  looked  out  of  the  window  with 
an  air  of  simple  wonder.  His  companion  apologised  for 
his  sleepiness. 

“ I ask  your  pardon.  Miss,  but  I have  been  up  the  night 
through,  ay,  and  the  night  before,  too.  You  see,  we’re  for 
America,  and  all  the  neighbours  gathered.  We  had  a great 
time  of  it — a great  time  altogether.” 

I questioned  him  as  to  where  he  came  from  and  what 
were  his  prospects  in  America.  Was  he  soiay  to  go? 

He  laughed.  “ Oh,  dear,  no ! I don’t  think  of  it  wan 
way  or  the  other.  This  isn’t  the  first  time  I have  made 
the  journey ; no,  nor  the  second.  I went  off  first  when  I 
was  his  size,”  he  nodded  at  his  comrade,  “ and,  oh,  dear,  I 
was  cut  up  about  it ; and  the  people  at  home,  why  you’d 
think  ’twas  wakin’  me  they  were  the  night  before  I went. 


Last  night  was  gay  as  a weddin’.  We  had  a piper  and 
dancing  and  singing  and  all  the  fun  ever  was.  And  this 
morning  there  were  near  thirt}"  of  them  convoying  us  down 
to  the  train  from  six  miles,  beyant  Ardara.  Oh,  there  was 
nothing  but  fun  and  jokin’.  We  had  a gay  time.  I’ll  come 
back  again  the  summer  after  next,  I guess,  and  have  such 
another.” 

“ But  the  little  boy,”  I asked,  “ does  he  not  feel  about 
going  away?  I suppose  he  doesn’t  mind,  having  a brother 
to  go  with  him?” 

“ Oh,  he’s  no  friend  of  mine,  dear,  no ; only  he  was  sent 
with  me  to  have  the  company.” 

“ And  do  you  like  the  idea  of  going  to  America  ?”  I asked. 

“ I like  it  well,”  said  the  youngster,  with  a simple  smile, 
and  again  he  turned  his  blue  eyes  to  the  flying  telegraph 
posts  and  the  fields  and  mountains  whirling  past. 

“ He  was  never  in  a train  before,”  explained  his  comrade. 
“ New  York  will  be  a great  change  to  him  from  Doochary. 
Dear!  dear!  He/ll  open  his  eyes  wider,  I guess,  when  he 
gets  the  length.” 

I wondered  to  see  him  so  young  and  eager  for  the  change, 
without  a shade  of  regret. 

“You  see,”  went  on  the  other,  “’tis  home  he’s  goin’,  for 
he  never  set  eyes  on  father  or  mother  in  his  life.  They  went 
away  after  the  bad  time  was  in  Donegal,  fourteen,  aye, 
fifteen  years  ago.  He  was  a young  slip  of  a thing,  and  the 
mother  thought  she’d  have  a better  chance  of  work  without 
the  charge  of  him,  so  he  was  left  at  the  grandmother’s.  Ho 
may  well  be  glad  to  go  out  now,  for  they’ve  got  on  right 
well,  and  ’twill  be  a great  change  for  him.  Oh,  dear,  aye ; 
a great  change  from  Doochary.” 

He  laughed  to  think  of  the  surprise  in  store  for  the 
youngster.  “ I was  as  soft  myself  when  I went  out  first.  Oh, 
dear,  but  I was.  I never  saw  a train  till  I went  up  to  Stra- 
bane to  the  hiring  fair;  and,  sure,  I was  scared  to  travel  in, 
her  at  first.  Wait,  Johnny,  boy,  till  you  see  the  steamer  at 
Belfast,  and  the  tramcars.  ’Tis  over  to  Liverpool  we^re 
goin’,”  he  explained. 

Then  we  had  quite  a long  talk.  He  told  me  of  the  good 
pay  he  got  in  New  York,  and  how  little  he  had  to  spend, 
and  that  he  just  saved  it  all,  and  came  over  to  have  a good 
time  at  the  old  place.  He  had  been  over  twice  already,  and 
would  be  back  again  in  a year  or  tAvo.  There  was  no  use 
in  spending  the  money  in  America  at  all,  and  he  did  notj 
think  of  settling  to  live  there.  He  would  just  come  back 
and  forrad,  back  and  forrad.  No  use  slaving  his  life  out 
in  New  York  or  Chicago. 

I shook  my  head  gravely  at  these  spendthrift  ideas,  and 
with^  an  ingenuous  smile  he  acknowledged, 

“ I have  no  sense  at  all — no  sort  of  sense.  You’d  won- 
der, now,  and  me  seeing  so  much  of  the  world,  and  crossing 
the  ocean  so  often,  that  I wouldn’t  get  sense;  but  indeed 
I’m  just  a regular  fool  and  no  better  about  a girl,  or  the  like 
of  thst.” 

I smiled  sympathetically,  and  guessed  that  there  was  some 
attraction  among  his  native  mountains  to  bring  him  home 
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so  often.  Maybe  she  was  unwilling  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
with  him,  or  maybe  she  had  a widow  mother  she  could  not 
leave  alone.  I formed  a fancy  picture  of  her — some  bright- 
eyed Maiy-  Boyle,  or  Rose  MacSweeny,  stepping  across  the 
moorlands,  with  her  short  skirt  of  homespun  grey  and  her 
bright  scarlet  head-shawl,  a burden  of  knitted  stockings 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  she  going  with  them  to  the  store 
in  Ardara  or  Glenties.  I did  not  like  to  think  of  her  trans- 
ferred to  New  York  at  all,  and  hoped  his  wanderings  would 
end  by  his  settling  with  her  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

When  we  came  to  Strabane  the  station  platform  here 
was  crowded  by  country  people  rushing  about  excitedly, 
and,  alighting,  we  were  informed  that  we  had  nearly  an  hour 
to  wait  for  the  Omagh  train,  and  that  it  was  hiring  market 
day. 

“ Hiring  market,”  said  the  Irish-American,  " I guess  I’d 
like  to  see  that  again — just  for  the  sake  of  old  times.” 

I agreed  all  the  more  readily  to  go  up  the  town  as  I was 
to  lecture  there  in  a week’s  time,  and  thought  I might  find 
out  something  about  the  arrangements.  We  crossed  the 
line  by  the  bridge,  and  on  the  way  gave  some  assistance 
to  a woman  who  was  struggling  up  with  three  small  chil- 
dren and  about  a dozen  parcels.  I brought  her  to  the 
waiting-room,  told  her  the  hour  of  the  train,  and  left  her 
seated  there,  amidst  her  parcels  and  mine,  then  departed 
gaily  to  accompany  my  emigrants  to  the  hiring  fair. 

“ What  a coincidence,”  I thought,  “ that  the  first  page 
I wrote  for  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht”  should  have  dealt  with 
an  Irish-American,  “ The  Boy  from  Bamesmore,”  who  comes 
on  the  scene  at  Strabane  station,  the  day  of  a hiring  fair. 
That  was  written  in  January,  and  now  here  am  I,  and  here 
is  Strabane  and  the  hiring  fair,  and  here  is  the  Boy  from 
Bamesmore. 

We  stepped  out  into  the  crowded  street,  and  the  Irish- 
American  laughed  joyfully.  “ The  same  as  ever  it  was,” 
said  he,  “ just  the  same ! There  they  go,  poor  souls,  with 
their  bundle  of  clothes  tied  up  in  a handkerchief  on  the  end 
of  a stick,  and  not  knowing  what  hard  master  they’ll  be 
tied  to  before  evening.  Dear  oh ! Many  a time  I went  off 
like  that — many  a time ! It  does  me  good  to  see  them.” 

The  road  was  full  of  Donegal  boys  and  girls,  from  the 
Finn  Valley  and  the  rocky  Rosses  and  the  Glenties,  aye,  and 
from  far  away  Gweedore.  Mothers  were  here,  with  their 
young  ones  about  them,  looking  shy  and  timorous,  since 
this  was  their  first  hiring  they  had  come  for.” 

“ Poor  souls ! Poor  souls !”  said  the  Ardara  boy.  “ But 
it  isn’t  worst  off  they  are ; for  they’ll  be  home  after  harvest, 
the  most  of  them,  and  chatting  round  the  fire  in  the  winter 
they’ll  have  the  great  time  all  out,  with  the  singing  and  the 
stories  they  tell,  and  their  wage  saved  to  make  things  cosy. 
’Twill  be  better  than  New  York,  I guess,”  and  he  sighed 
softly  and  wiped  his  brow,  for  the  sun  shone  with  a scorch- 
ing heat  upon  us. 

We  tried  to  get  into  a café  in  the  centre  of  the  street; 
but  it  was  crowded,  so  we  found  our  way  to  a little  grocery 
shop  that  displayed  a board  promising  refreshments,  and 


there  we  regaled  ourselves  on  delicious,  cool  buttermilk, 
which  cost  the  sum  of  one  penny  for  all  three;  then  matle 
our  way  back  towards  ihe  station.  I pointed  out  the  road 
that  led  over  across  the  bridge  to  I.ifford,  the  county  town 
of  County  Donegal.  The  assizes  have  always  been  held 
here  to  save  her  Majesty’s  judges  the  trouble  and  risk  of  a 
journey  into  the  heart  of  the  wild  mountain  regions,  where, 
in  old  times,  they  might  have  been  detained  altogether  by 
the  inhabitiints. 

“ And  that’s  Ififford  over  yonder,”  said  the  Ardara  boy, 
with  a sudden  outburst  of  intere.st.  “I’d  like  well  to  have 
wan  good  look  at  Lifford  gaol.” 

I did  not  think  it  wise  to  ask  the  why  and  wherefore. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  in  it  himself,  or  perhaps  his  interest 
was  on  account  of  some  of  his  relations.  In  the  years  of  the 
land  war  many  honest  Donegal  people,  and  even  some 
Donegal  priests,  found  their  way  to  prison.  All  the  times 
I had  been  in  Strabane  I had  never  crossed  the  bridge  to 
Lifford,  and  yet  that  was  where  my  hero.  Red  Hugh,  had 
one  of  his  chief  castles.  Thence  he  surveyed  in  wrath  the 
English  soldiers  which  Turlough  Lynoch  O’Neill  had 
brought  into  Strabane.  He  felt  fury  and  rage  that  they 
should  be  so  near  his  territorial  borders,  and  when  made 
chief  at  Kilmacrenan  his  first  foray  was  over  the  river  to 
Strabane  to  drive  away  those  foreign  intruders. 

“ Our  train  is  in  five  minutes.  We  can’t  possibly  visit 
Lifford  now ; but  sure  you’ll  be  back  again  in  Strabane  in 
no  time,”  I said,  alluding  to  the  young  man’s  frequent  jour- 
neys home. 

We  arrived  at  the  station  platform,  and  were  fussing 
about  to  find  the  American’s  trunks  and  my  luggage,  when 
a porter  informed  me  that  there  would  be  another  train  up 
in  half  an  hour — an  express,  which  would  bring  the  emi- 
grants to  Belfast  just  as  soon.  They  would  gain  nothing 
by  going  in  this  train,  as  it  was  bound  for  Dublin,  via 
Enniskillen.  It  would  bring  me  to  Omagh,  my  destination  ; 
but  my  companions  would  have  to  get^out  there,  and  sit 
till  the  express  came  up. 

I rushed  off  to  find  the  Ardara  boy,  who  had  hauled  out 
the  American  tin  trunks  from  the  parcel  office. 

“ Come,”  said  I,  explaining  about  the  express,  “ we  can 
feast  our  eyes  on  Lifford  gaol.” 

“ What  about  the  trunks  ?”  said  he. 

The  younger  boy  said  he  would  sit  on  them  and  watch  the 
trains  go  by.  He  was  not  interested  in  Lifford  gaol.  On 
the  steps  we  met  a poor  little  old  Irishwoman,  who  hadn’t 
any  English.  She  was  all  frightened  and  confused,  wanted 
to  get  up  to  Strabane  town,  and  had  but  one  word  to  ex- 
press her  desire. 

“Market-house,  market-house,”  she  said  over  and  over 
again,  looking  up  in  the  faces  of  the  porters,  and  babbling 
away  in  Irish.  * 

“ ’Twill  be  her  daughter  or  son  is  out  at  service  in  the 
County  Tyrone,”  said  my  companion,  “and  she’s  to  meet 
them  at  the  market-house — maybe  just  to  see  them  for  an 
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hour,  and  go  home  again  away  to  the  Rosses  or  some  far- 
off  quarter.” 

We  put  her  on  the  right  road,  then  turned  our  faces  tof 
the  bridge,  and  crossed  to  Lifford. 

It  is  about  seven  or  ten  minutes’  walk  from  Strabane — 
no  further  apart  than  is  the  Connaught  from  the  Westmeath 
side  of  Athlone — ^yet  it  is  a separate  town. 

The  Donegal  boy  leaned  over  the  wall,  and  meditated 
long  and  sadly  as  he  looked  up  at  the  little  old  gaol. 

“ So  that’s  Lifford  gaol.  A hard  bed  and  scant  fare  a 
poor  fellow  gets  there.  Well,  well,  I’m  glad  I got  a look  at 
it.”  Then  he  laughed. 

I asked  no  questions.  We  strolled  back  again  to  the 
station,  and  found  our  young  comrade  sitting  faithfully  on 
one  of  the  yellow  tin  trunks,  with  the  other  beside  him. 

“No  one  would  have  touched  them,”  said  I,  laughing. 
“ You  might  as  well  have  come  to  Lifford.” 

I went  off  after  my  own  traps.  There  was  my  port- 
manteau right  enough.  But,  oh,  horror!  My  precious 
book!  My  papers!  Where  were  they?  Gone!  Not  a 
sign  of  them ! 

I rushed  forth  and  raised  the  alarm. 

“ Where,”  I said  to  a porter,  “ is  the  parcel  of  books  and 
papers  that  was  with  this  portmanteau?  A woman  was  in 
the  waiting-room  when  I left  them,  and  said  she  would  be 
sitting  there,  so  I thought  my  parcels  were  safe.” 

“A  fair-haired,  low-set  little  woman,  with  spectacles?” 

“ Exactly,”  I said,  “ and  three  small  children.” 

“ She  went  by  the  two  train  to  Dublin.  I put  her  lug- 
gage in — a trunk,  a bonnet-box,  and  all  the  parcels  that  was 
in  the  waiting-room.  ‘Hand  me  all  the  parcels,’  sez  she; 

‘ all’s  mine  except  the  black  portmanty ; I have  enough  to 
dO’  to  mind  the  childher.” 

I tossed  up  my  hands  in  despair.  “ Then  she’s  gone  and 
taken  off  my  Red  Hugh.” 

“ Glory !”  said  the  porter  in  bewilderment,  with  a glance 
at  my  red  head.  “There  was  none  of  the  childher  that 
you’d  call  rid.” 

He  evidently  thought  it  was  a case  of  kidnapping,  and 
cnat  I’d  lost  a small  relation. 

“^is  not  a boy,  but  a book,”  said  I,  stamping  my  foot 
in  anger. 

“ Oh,  is  that  all?  Shure,  then,  what  matther?  No  wan 
would  want  to  run  away  with  a book.” 

“ But  I need  it  at  once.  I can’t  do  without  it.  I’ve  got 
to  lecture  in  this  town  on  Wednesday  next,  and  I can’t  do 
anything  without  that  book.” 

" Can’t  ye,  then  ?”  said  the  porter  unsympathetically. 
“ Come  and  see  the  station-master,  and  we’ll  wire  a descrip- 
tion of  the  woman,  an’  the  childher,  an’  the  book.” 

I scolded  him  as  much  as  I could,  and  my  emigrant 
friends  stood  by,  sympathetic;  but  there  was  not  much 
time.  Hastily  I composed  a wire,  not  sparing  words,  for 
it  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  railway  company.  I 
vnred  to  Enniskillen  and  to  Amiens  Street,  Dublin,  and 
smiled  in  the  midst  of  my  despair  to  think  that  the  little 


fair-haired  woman  in  spectacles  would  be  quite  terrified 
when  the  railway  officials  came  along  with  telegrams  de- 
scribing her  sailor  hat  and  her  spectacles  and  her  three  small 
children.  She  would  think  she  was  mistaken  for  some 
escaping  criminal. 

I got  into  the  train  and  set  out  for  Omagh.  There  I 
parted  with  my  emigrants.  The  eldest  was  sorry  he  had 
urged  me  to  visit  Lifford  gaol.  Only  for  that,  my  book 
wouldn’t  have  been  lost. 

“ Good-bye,”'  said  I,  “ and  good  luck ; and  a pleasant 
journey  home  again.” 

“ Oh,  aye,”  smiled  the  Ardai'a  boy,  “ I’ll  be  back,  plase 
God.” 

But  the  little  lad  from  Doochary,  that  was  going  to  the 
mother  he  had  no  memory  of,  said  no  word  of  coming  home 
at  all.  Maybe,  all  the  same,  his  heart  was  turning  back  to 
the  sad  mother  of  all  exiles  before  he  was  long  in  New 
York. 

For  four  days  of  the  week  that  I spent  in  Omagh 
town  I was  full  of  anxiety  about  my  precious  book. 
Not  hearing  from  Enniskillen,  I wired  to  Amiens 
Street,  and  wrote  there,  too.  The  Omagh  railway 
officials  were  all  told  of  the  loss,  and  daily  I went  to  in- 
quire for  the  vagrant.  On  the  fourth  day  the  lost  was 
found.  Like  the  hero  whose  life  it  records,  my  book  had 
been  carried  off  to  Dublin.  I hailed  its  return  with  joy,  and 
thought  to  myself,  “After  my  Strabane  lecture  is  over  I 
must  send  a report  of  it  and  the  Donegal  one  to  Father 
Murphy.”  In  Donegal  I had  specially  alluded  to  him  as 
translator  of  the  life,  for  he  had  resided  one  summer  in  a 
parish  of  the  county,  and  his  name  was  remembered. 

“ When  I came  to  Glencolumcille,”  he  said  to  me,  relating 
the  incident,  “ and  when  I saw  all  those  wonderful  crosses 
and  the  souterrain  and  the  glorious  sea  and  mountains,  I 
just  turned  the  priest  out  of  his  house  and  told  him  to  go 
and  take  a holiday  somewhere  and  I would  look  after  his 
flock.  I stayed  six  weeks.” 

So  I set  apart  a copy  of  the  “ Derry  Journal  ” for  Father 
Murphy,  intending  to  mark  the  parts  of  the  lecture  praising 
his  book.  Alas ! he  was  never  destined  to  see  it.  Just  as 
I was  sitting  rejoicing  over  the  return  of  my  Red  Hugh,  a 
friend  brought  me  in  a Dublin  paper.  It  contained  an 
announcement  of  the  sudden  death  of  Father  Murphy,  who 
had  been  found  dead  in  his  room  in  the  University  College, 
Dublin,  with  the  last  proof  sheets  of  his  last  book  beside 
him.  It  was  the  chronicle  of  the  Catholic  martyrs  who  had 
suffered  since  the  coming  of  the  English.  The  very  last 
time  I saw  Father  Murphy  he  had  showed  me  the  MS.  of 
it  as  far  as  he  had  gone,  and  with  the  innate  courtesy  which 
distinguished  him,  knowing  that  I was  not  a Catholic,  he 
had  turned  the  leaves  to  show  me  his  record  of  those  who 
were  martyred  not  merely  as  “ Papists,”  but  as  rebels 
against  England.  He  knew  I would  appreciate  them  mainly 
on  that  account,  and,  in  truth,  I think  he  honoured  them  all 
the  more  himself. 

I do  not  know  where  Father  Denis  Murphy  is  buried; 
but  I would  like  some  day  to  place  on  his  grave  a spray  of 
heather  from  Glencolumcille.  A.  L.  M. 
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Molly  Buidhe. 


There’s  Paudh  Molloy  and  all  his  joy’s  in  fishing  and  in  fowling, 
And  Ned  Magee  you’ll  ever  see  upon  the  Fair  Green  bowling; 

But  my  delight,  bv  day  and  night,  was  following  my  folly — 

To  hold  and  fold  in  my  two  arms,  my  yellow-haired  Molly ! 

With  my 

Grah  h m'anam  hul 
Cushla  mo  chree  ku! 

Grah  It  m’anam  hul — * 

Pretty  Molly  Buidhe  ! 

I was  rambling  back  from  Ballyhack,  with  a faireen  for  my  darling. 
When  I heard  upon  a crooked  bush  two  thrushes  and  a starling — 
Now  take  it  fair  (they  said)  for  there’s  no  ivy  for  the  holly. 

Another  one  has  wooed  and  won  your  yellow  haired  Molly ! — 

And  it’s 

Ochone  i-ol 
Ochone-a-yee  a I 
Ochone  i-o  ! — t 

Little  Molly  Buidhe  ! 

Two  brothers  more  I have  to-day;  but  far  are  they  from  Farney — 
Young  Pat  is  at  the  Cove  and  Mat  is  thatching  at  Killarney ; 

So,  off  I’ll  ramble  to  the  town  and  drown  my  melancholy. 

And  maybe  meet  a girl  to  treat  me  better  than  my  Molly  ! 

With  my 

Veemeed  ag  ole  I 
Veemeed  ag  rinlca! 

• Veemeed  ag  ole  IX 

F arewell,  Molly  Buidhe  ! 

P.  J.  M'Call. 

*Love  of  my  soul  art  thou ! pulse  of  my  heart  art  thou. 

+Alas,  O ! Alas,  O God  ! 

JLet  us  be  drinking,  let  us  be  drinking  ! 


Ath  Cliath  agus  Corcach. 


Chum  Eargarthórn  na  "Sean  Mna  Boichte.” 

Ba  mhaith  liom  beagán  focal  do  ridh  i bhfreagradh  do’n  fhear 
no  do’n  mhnaoi  do  sgriobh  san  uibhir  dhéigheanaigh  de’n  t-"  Sean 
Mbnaoi  Bhoicht  " i d-taoibh  Baile  Atha  Cliath  Dubhlinne ; no 
Atha  Cliath,  mar  goirthear  de  nios  mionca  le  h-úghdaraibh 
Eireannacha. 

Is  fior  é go  bhfuil  sé  ceart  a morán  neitheadh  dá  ndubhairt  sé  a 
dtaoibh  an  dá  chathrach,  eadhon,  Atha  Cliath  agus  Corcaighe.  Tá 
Corcach  mórán  nios  usa  do  cho  saint  a n-aghaidh  ionnsuigh  <5’n 
muir  ioná  Ath  Cliath ; tá  an  cuan  is  feárr  dá  bhfuil  in  Eirinn 
aici,  agus  tá  si  nios  foigse  do’n  dá  thir  is  cáradaighe  le  h-Eirinn, 
eadhon,  an  Fhrainc  agus  na  Stáidibh  Aontuighthe.  Nuair  deir 
d’aithristeoir  go  bhfuil  Ath  Cliath  “ro  chomhfhogus  do  Shasanna," 
is  eigean  dam  admháil  go  bhfuilim  beagán  ’sa  ndorchadas.  B’fheidir 
gurabh  " do  Shasain  " ba  mhian  leis  do  sgrfobhadh  ? Má  do  bhi, 
tuigim  maith  go  ledr. 

Acht  ni  chreidim  go  bhfuil  Corcach  nios  Gaedhealaighe  ’na  Ath 
Cliath.  Tá  cúntas  a stáir  na  h-Eireann  go  raibh  Ath  Cliath  ann, 
agus  gurabh  cathair  i sul  tháinic  na  Lochlannaigh  chum  ár  d-tire; 
acht  ni’l  aon  chúntas  againn  go  raibh  rud  ar  bith  a g-Corcaigh, 
taobh  amuigh  de  mhainsitir  ’nuair  do  gabhadh  leis  na  Lochlannaibh 
i timcheal  na  biiadhna  850. 

Ni’l  daoine  in  Eirinn  nios  feárr  zA  nios  tiorghrádhighe  'na  daoine 
Chorcaighe;  acht  tá  go  leór  de  shliocht  na  nGall  innte.  Dála 
staide  an  dá  chathrach  a dtaoibh  meid  na  nGall  agus  sleachta  na 
nGall  ata  ionnta  anois,  ni  aontuighim  go  léir  leis  an  duine 
tiorghrádhach  do  sgrióbh  an  t-airtiogal  ar  a mbreathnuighim.  Tá 


eolas  maith  agam  ar  an  dá  chathair,  agus  measaim  go  bhfuil 
Corcach  chomh  Gallda  le  Ath  Cliath  ; sé  sin  do  réir  a méid,  agus 
do  réir  uibhre  na  ndaoineadh  atd  innte. 

Acht  ni  chuirim  féin  mórdn  suime  ná  spóise  a sliocht.  Ni  raibh 
braon  fola  na  nGaedheal  a n-Emmet  n4  a d-Tone;  acht  is  deacair 
dá  ainm  le  faghúil  a stdir  na  h-Eireann  ar  a bhfuil  an  mead  sin 
measta  ag  muintir  na  h-Eireann  a’s  atá  aca  ar  an  dá  ainm  so.  Tá 
na  Gain  agus  a sliocht  in  Eirinn  ; fanfaid  innte  in  aimhdheoin 
gach  uile  neithe  dheunamaoid  agus  deirimid.  ’Sé  an  nidh  is 
córaide  dhúinn  do  dheunamh,  Eireannaigh  fiora  do  dheunamb 
dhiobh.  Is  cóir  dhúinn  cuimhniughadh  gurab  iad  na  cinidheacha 
coimeasgtha  na  cinidheacha  is  láidre.  Ni  cóir  aon  eidirdhealu- 
ghadh  do  dheunamh  eidir  sliocht  na  nGaedheal  a’s  na  nGall  in 
Eirinn,  agus  ni  dheunfadh  le  aon  fhior — Eireannach  é ag  a mbiadh 
cuimhne  ar  Tóne  agus  ar  na  céadthaibh  eile  de  shliocht  na  nGall 
fuair  bás  ar  son  Eireann. 

Ni  mian  liom  lochtughadh  sgribhinne  d’aithristeóra,  agus 
b’fhéidir  gurab  mé  féin  atá  chó  aineólach  sin  ar  Ghaedhilig  cheirt 
nach  feudaim  i thuigsin  go  furas ; acht  tá  beagán  focal  in  a litir 
atá  dorcha  go  ledr  dam.  Cad  is  ciall  de  na  foclaibh  " ná  beadh." 
’Sí  mo  bharamhuil  gur  droch-Ghaedhilig  iad,  dir  is  cinnte  nach 
Gaedhilig  cheart  na  h-Eireann  iad. 

Tá  sdil  agam  go  mbéidh  tuilleadh  aithrise  ’san  t-"  Sean  Mhnaoi 
Bhoicht  ’’  um  an  g-cúis  thairbhigh  thaitbneamhaigh  so,  agus  go 
ndeunfaidh  Gaedheal  eile  nacb  mé,  breathnuighthe  níos  feárr  agus 
nios  fíre  uirri.  Clairineab. 


Eneas  O’Hagan. 


Eneas  O’Hagan,  or,  as  he  was  more  popularly  styled,  Neece 
O’Haughan,  was  a celebrated  Irish  outlaw  of  the  last  century.  His 
predatory  excursions  were  principally  confined  to  Antrim  County, 
which  he  ranged  from  the  Braid  Valley  to  Ligoniel,  near  Belfast. 
His  two  brothers  were  at  first  his  only  confederates,  but  afterwards 
many  recruits  joined  his  band,  which  became  the  terror  of  the 
farmers  for  miles  around.  The  districts  of  Glenwherry  and  Bally- 
boley  especially  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Neece  and  his  merry  men. 
He  had  a cave,  where  he  used  to  hide  his  treasure,  on  Ballyboley 
Hill.  It  was  discovered  and  pointed  out  to  the  authorities,  and  so 
he  was  compelled  to  move  his  residence  to  the  Collon,  near  Bally- 
dare.  He  had  many  marvellous  escapes  from  the  soldiers,  and 
after  a career  of  astonishing  success  in  his  profession,  owing  to  his 
capacity  for  disguise,  his  arrest  and  execution  came  about  in  a curi- 
ous afid  unexpected  way. 

Neece  had  grown  tired  of  being  hunted  by  the  Government,  and 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  King  George  under  an  alias,  of  course.  One 
day  when  the  regiment  was  stationed  at  Louth  the  field  sports  were 
on,  and  the  company  in  which  Neece  served  was  beaten  in  the 
jumping  contest.  He  asked  permission  of  the  captain  to  be  allowed 
to  jump  by  himself,  and  receiving  liberty  he  jumped  clear  over 
three  horses,  thus  breaking  the  record  and  saving  the  honour  of  his 
company.  A dragoon  standing  by  happened  to  be  one  of  a party 
which  had  once  chased  the  champion,  and  had  seen  him  jump  the 
Lagan.  He  cried  out — “ No  one  could  have  done  that  but  Neece 
O’Haughan.’’  Thereupon  Neece  was  arrested,  taken  to  Carrick- 
fergus,  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  Six  of  his  former  confede- 
rates were  hanged  with  him  on  the  Gallow’s  Green  in  1720.  Their 
heads  were  cut  off  and  spiked  upon  the  Courthouse  beside  the  head 
of  Shane  Oge  O’Haughan,  who  had  been  executed  two  years  before. 
A wren  had  built  its  nest  in  Shane’s  head,  and  an  eagle,  it  was  said, 
had  tom  out  his  eyes.  Years  after  the  execution  a school  was  held 
in  the  room  beneath  the  gable  where  the  outlaws’  heads  were 
spiked,  and  one  stormy  day  the  head  of  Neece  rolled  down  the 
chimney,  terrifying  the  children.  Mothers  used  to  frighten  their 
unruly  little  ones  by  mere  mention  of  his  name  at  bedtime  for  a 
long  time  after  his  tragic  end.  This  brief  account  will  explain  the 
meaning  of  a little  poem  we  print  elsewhere  in  the  paper. 
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’Neece  the  Rapparee. 

A LULLABY. 

(1720.) 

Saw  ye  ’Neece  O’Hagan, 

By  Moylena’s  Banks, 

With  his  matchlock  in  his  hand, 

Foam  on  Rory’s  flanks? 

Child  dear  ! child  dear  ! 

’Twixt  the  night  and  day, 

’Neece  will  come  with  all  his  men 
And  carry  you  away. 

If  you  do  not  shut  your  eyes 
And  sleep,  mo  'paistin  fiónn,, 

If  you  do  not  keep  the  sighs 
Locked  your  lips  within. 

When  your  cradle-song  I sing. 

Hushing  to  and  fro — • 

’Neece  will  knock  at  mother’s  door. 

And  off  my  Dear  must  go. 

He  will  take  you  to  his  cave 
Far  down  the  Glen, 

You  will  miss  your  mother’s  arms 
Among  the  roving  men. 

YTiisht,  whisht,  a-stoir  mo  croidhe, 

Closer,  closer  creep — 

O ’Neece,  go  by  nor  stop  to-night. 

For  my  Dear’s  asleep. 

Did  I catch  a blink  0’  blue? 

Did  a whisper  stir? 

Nay,  ’twas  but  a deeper  note 
In  pusheen’s  gentle  purr ; 

And  a little  sleeping  boy 
On  his  mother’s  knee, 

Walks  with  angels  in  his  dreams. 

Nor  fears  the  Rapparee. 

Ethna  Carbery. 


Some  Young  Irelanders. 

[In  past  numbers  of  our  paper  there  have  appeared 
lengthened  notices  of  Thomas  Davis,  William  Smith 
O’Brien,  and  Clarence  Mangan.  We  intend  to  give 
monthly,  till  the  end  of  the  present  year,  papers  oni 
other  prominent  men  of  the  Young  Ireland  Movemenit, 
and  open  the  series  this  month  with  one  on  John  Fisher 
Murray,  by  Arthur  GriiSths,  a former  member  of  the 
Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin,  who  is  at  present 
among  the  number  of  our  friendly  supporters  in  the 
South  African  Republic.] 


I.— JOHN  FISHER  MURRAY. 

HE  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  in  Belfast 
on  the  nth  of  February,  1811,  and  was  the 
son  of  an  eminent  doctor.  Sir  James  Murray, 
knighted  for  successful  treatment  of  Lord 
Anglesea,  when  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  John 
Fisher  Murray,  as  eldest  son,  was  destined  by  his  father  for 
the  same  profession,  and-was  sent  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  graduated  as  Master  of  Arts, 
but  never  became  a doctor,  despite  his  father’s  wishes,  and 
this  was  possibly  the  cause  of  the  estrangement  which  existed 
till  the  end  of  his  life  between  them.  Literature  and  jour- 
nalism were  the  only  pursuits  he  cared  for,  and  in  1834,  at 
the  age  of  23,  he  started  off  to  London,  “without  a penny 
in  his  pocket,”  to  seek  fame  and  fortune,  and  shortly  after 
his  arrival  became  a pretty  constant  contributor  to  “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,”  in  which  he  published  “The  World  of 
London,”  “The  Environs  of  London,”  and  the  articles  of 
an  “ Irish  Oyster-Eater.”  He  contributed  to  one  or  two 
other  English  magazines,  and  now  and  then  to  the  “ Dublin 
University  ” and  some  of  the  Irish  Conservative  journals  ; 
for  before  the  appearance  of  the  “Nation”  the  Conserva- 
tive Press  of  Ireland  was  the  one  alone  that  had  any  literary 
pretensions.  But  Murray  was  an  ardent  Nationalist.  A 
man  of  great  intellect,  full  of  detestation  of  humbug,  utili- 
tarianism, and  cant,  he  hated  the  system  of  government 
which  oppressed  his  coimtrymen,  and  despised  the  instru- 
ments who  carried  it  out.  Gavan  Duffy,  in  his  very  inade- 
quate references  to  him  in  “ Young  Ireland,”  speaks  of  him 
as  a passionate  upholder  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  his 
native  land.  Considering  his  birthplace,  education,  his 
family’s  “ loyalty,”  and  his  life  for  years  in  England,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  he  must  have  been  a man  of  extraordinary 
force  of  character,  who,  in  spite  of  all,  remained  a “ passion- 
ate Nationalist.” 

“ The  Belfast  Vindicator,”  a paper  edited  by  Duffy,  half 
Catholic,  half  National,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  which 
Murray  contributed.  One  day  he  came  to  the  editor  with 
an  encouraging  and  congratulatory  letter,  and  told  him  that 
“ if  he  made  an  impression  on  the  North — and  he  did  not 
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see  why  he  should  not — .Ireliuid  was  free,”  and  to  help  the 
good  work  he  wrote  several  articles  for  the  journal.  T3ut 
his  work  was  chiefly  in  London.  There,  in  1840,  he  pub- 
lished a scathing  satirical  novel — of  which  it  is  now,  un- 
fortunately, very  difficult  to  procure  a copy — “ The  Vice- 
roy,” in  which  he  ridiculed  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
and  his  Court.  It’s  republication  is  very  desirable,  for 
besides  establishing  Murra>’’s  fame  as  a humorist,  the  satire 
is  mostly  as  much  applicable  now  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  In 
1842  he  re-published  from  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  "The 
Environs  of  London — Western  Division,”  and  in  1843  “The 
World  of  London,”  and  two  years  later  appeared  “ The 
Picturesque  Tour  of  the  River  Thames  in  its  Western 
Course,”  a work  which  one  critic  describes  as  “ an  extremely 
beautiful  and  interesting  volume,  full  of  entertaining  anec- 
dotes and  descriptions.” 

Murray’s  first  contribution  to  the  “ Nation”  was  a leading 
article  in  the  third  issue  (29th  of  October,  1842),  headed 
“War  with  Everybody,”  which  opens  thus: — “War  with 
everybody  is  at  present  the  condition  of  our  amiable  sister 
of  England.  At  the  uttermost  end  of  the  earth  her  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  triumphing,  if  triumph  that  can  be  called 
which  is  victory  without  glory  over  a nation  of  feminine 
creatures  destitute  of  even  the  brute  instinct  of  resistance, 
and  apparently  incapable  of  imitating  the  most  timid  ani- 
mals, which  become  valorous  by  despair.  Thousands  of 
these  unhappy  wretches,  who  yet,  be  it  remembered,  are 
human  beings  nurtured  to  man’s  estate,  not  without  many 
sufferings,  tears,  and  cares — every  one  of  them  having 
parents,  waves,  children,  friends,  or  some  or  all  of  these  to 
lament  their  loss — ^are  being  butchered  mercilessly,  mowed 
down  by  canister  and  grape,  or  driven  to  the  river  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  for  what?  Why,  simply  because 
a horde  of  smugglers,  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  unhallowed 
gain,  have  been  interdicted  by  the  Emperor  of  China — a 
potentate  whose  relation  towards  his  subject  is  less  mon- 
archical than  paternal — from  poiscning  with  their  contra- 
band opium  the  bodies,  and  rendering  more  imbecile  the 
minds,  of  his  people.” 

Murray  then,  in  this  article,  glances  at  some  others  of 
England’s  “little  wars,”  and  winds  up  by  addressing  his 
countrymen  : — “ If  we  had  the  spirit  we  ought  to  have — • 
the  spirit  we  had  in  the  days  of  the  ever-glorious  Drapier, 
when  (we  burned  everything  that  came  from  England  except 
the  coals,  there  is  not  an  Irishman  would  not  feel  prouder 
wearing  a sheepskin 

“ The  woolly  side  out  and  the  skinny  side  in  ” 

than  dressed  in  the  best  broadcloth  that  ever  crossed  the 
Channel  in  exchange  for  Irish  money.  There  is  not  a man 
who  wears  an  Irish  manufactured  coat  that  has  not  done 
something  towards  the  advancement  of  his  country.  Why, 
then,  does  this  spirit  of  self-preference  which  animates  and 
unites  to  their  mutual  honour  and  mutual  profit  the  drowsy 
German  in  the  North  and  the  energetic  American  in  the 


West  slumber  in  our  country?  Wliy? — ^Why? — in  shame 
and  sorrow  we  repeatedly  ask,  why?” 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  Murray’s  vigorous 
and  impressive  style. 

Murray  was  not  by  any  means  a consfcint  contributor  to 
the  “ Nation.”  He  was  personally  unknown  to  most  of  the 
Young  Ireland  party ; but  on  the  death  of  'I  homas  Davis, 
when  the  enemies  of  the  young  men  were  secretly  exulting 
at  the  prospect  of  the  downfall  of  their  paper,  amongst 
those  who  rallied  to  the  National  side  was  Murray.  In  the 
“Nation”  of  October  4th,  1845,  appeared  his  fine  poem 
“ To  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Davis,”  a few  verses  of  which 
we  quote : — 

When  on  the  field  where  freedom  bled 
I press  the  ashes  of  the  brave, 

Marvelling  that  man  should  ever  dread 
Thus  to  wipe  out  the  name  of  slave  ; 

No  deep-drawn  sigh  escapes  my  breast — 

No  woman’s  drops  my  eyes  distain, 

I weep  not  gallant  hearts  at  rest — 

I but  deplore  they  died  in  vain. 

But  when  thy  ever-mournful  voice,  V 

My  country  calls  me  to  deplore 
The  champion  of  thy  youthful  choice, 

Honoured,  revered,  but  seen  no  more  ; 

Heavy  and  quick  my  sorrows  fall, 

For  him  who  strove  with  might  and  main, 

To  leave  a lesson  for  us  all, 

How  might  we  live — nor  live  in  vain. 

How  hapless  is  our  country’s  fate — 

If  heaven  in  pity  to  us  send. 

Like  thee  one  glorious,  good,  and  great — 

To  guide,  instruct  us,  and  amend — 

How  soon  thy  honoured  life  is  o’er — 

Soon  heaven  demandeth  thee  again  ; 

We  grope  on  darkling  as  before. 

And  fear  lest  thou  hast  died  in  vain. 

In  vain — no,  never  ! O’er  thy  grave 
Thy  spirit  dwelleth  in  the  air ; 

Thy  passionate  love,  thy  purpose  brave, 

Thy  hope  assured,  thy  promise  fair. 

Generous  and  wise,  farewell ! — Forego 
Tears  for  the  glorious  dead  and  gone ; 

His  tears,  if  tears  are  his,  still  flow 
For  slaves  and  cowards  living  on. 

In  1846,  when  Smith  O’Brien  was  imprisoned  for  con- 
tempt of  the  House  of  Commons,  Murray  wrote  an  article  in 
the  “ Nation  ” which  very  much  displeased  the  Burgh-quay 
party,  who  thought  there  lay  in  the  following  paragraph  a 
cloaked  attack  on  their  leaders: — “Mr.  O’Brien  will  not 
lug  in  religion  by  the  head  and  shoulders  upon  all  occa- 
sions, in  season  and  out  of  season,  giving  a polemical  colour 
to  an  agitation  purely  political ; religion  is  well  guarded  by 
those  who  are  called  to  do  it,  and  they  are  its  fittest  guar- 
dians. Mr.  O’Brien  is  neither  a council  nor  a convocation 
nor  a cleric;  his  business  is  to  unite  all  Irishmen,  and  he 
minds  his  business.  He  does  not  blow  hot  and  cold  upon 
repeal;  he  does  not  palter  with  his  principle,  at  one  time 
whispering  it  like  a sucking  dove,  at  another  bellowing  it 
out  like  all  the  bulls  of  Bashan.  If  the  Whigs  were  in,  or 
likely  to  be  in,  to-morrow,  Mr.  O’Brien  would  be  Mr. 
O’Brien  still.  You  know  what  he  is  at,  and  where  to  have 
him ; what  he  says  he  means,  and  what  he  means  he'll  slick 
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to.”  There  is  no  doubt  Murray  was  thrusting  at  the  Tri- 
bune and  his  bodyguard  in  this.  First  they  had  hurled  de- 
fiance, like  O’Brien,  at  Parliament,  but  when  the  time  came 
to  test  their  truth  their  courage  failed,  and  O’Brien  alone 
was  the  man  who  refused  to  swallow  his  declarations,  and 
who  took  the  consequences.  The  article  was,  of  course, 
highly  resented,  but  Fisher  Murray  was  too  independent 
an  Irishman  to  care  about  the  censure  of  the  venal  band 
who  preyed  on  O’Connell  and  pandered  to  his  vanity.  Like 
Devin  Reilly,  he  was  always  delighted  in  exposing  hum- 
bugs and  shams  and  tilting  with  the  “ fogies.” 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1848,  as  readers  of  Irish  his- 
tory are  aware,  Mitchel  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
“ Nation,”  disapproving  of  its  mildness  and  policy  in  the 
existing  circumstances.  The  debate  in  the  Confedera- 
tion followed,  and  the  policy  he  put  forward  was 
rejected  by  317  votes  to  188.  During  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  second  day  John  Fisher  Murray  rose  to 
speak,  “a  tall,  ungainly-looking  man,  not  known  to  half  a 
dozen  persons  present.”  He  spoke  amidst  confusion  and 
interruptions.  He  opened  by  saying  that  for  fourteen  years 
he  had  been  away  from  his  native  land  earning  his  bread 
in  England,  and  he  now  found  himself  in  the  only  country 
he  could  really  call  his  home.  He  was  no  orator,  he  said, 
and  he  had  got  up  from  a sick  bed  to  be  present  there.  He 
did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Duffy  more  than  with  Mr.  Mitchel, 
but  while  differing  from  the  latter  he  considered  the  “ Na- 
tion ” was  singing  too  small.  He  insisted  the  whole  affair 
was  a newspaper  quarrel,  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
During  his  speech  he  inquired  as  to  where  was  the  man  of 
the  sword  (Thomas  Francis  Meagher);  “for  my  part,”  said 
he,  “ I am  the  man  with  the  umbrella.”  A good  deal  of 
amusement  was  created  by  his  referring  to  one  of  the 
speakers  as  “ the  old  gentleman  with  the  white  head,”  but 
his  speech  was  delivered  imder  the  greatest  difficulty.  He 
was  several  times  obliged  to  stop  and  ask  for  fair  play,  and 
he  sat  down  amidst  cheers,  hisses,  and  general  confusion. 
Michael  Doheny,  the  next  speaker,  sneered  at  him  as  anj 
“ English  gentleman,”  and  declined  to  suffer  rebuke  from 
him,  and  P.  J.  Smyth,  later  on,  attacked  him  about  his 
reference  to  Meagher. 

When  Mitchel  started  his  famous  paper,  the  “ United 
Irishman,”  Murray  became  one  of  its  contributors.  Several 
poetic  and  satirical  pieces  and  some  articles  on  “ The  Arm- 
ing of  the  Men”  appeared  in  it  from  his  pen.  On  its  sup- 
pression he  again  contributed  to  the  “Nation,”  under  the 
nom-de-'plume  of  “ Marie,”  which  first  appears  in  the  issue 
for  June  loth,  1848,  appended  to  a poem  entitled  “Eire, 
my  Love  ” : — • 


Up  from  the  gulf  comes  a spirit-voice  craving. 

Up  from  the  gulf  comes  a spectral  hand  waving, 
Deep  in  our  souls  as  with  fire  engraving — 

“ Remember  !’■ 


Darker,  still  darker,  that  river  rolls  by  us. 

Darker  the  thunder-clouds  gathering  defy  us, 

Wild  on  the  blast  flies  that  voice  shrieking  nigh  us — 

“ Remember !” 

This  is  the  hour  not  for  doubting  or  quailing. 

This  is  the  hour  not  for  fear  or  for  failing ; 

Hark  ! comes  that  voice  through  the  darkness  still  wailing — 

“ Remember !” 


Must  we  look  on  while  among  the  waves  sinking. 

See  we  the  friends  still  in  peril  unshrinking? 
Laggards  ! Oh  ! can  you  do  nothing  save  thinking — 

“ Remember !” 

Waiting,  still  waiting,  like  hares  till  you’re  hunted. 
Either  ways  death — at  last  you  must  front  it ; 

Then  when  you  try  if  your  weapons  are  blunted — 

“ Remember !” 


In  the  following  number  appears  a rattling  marching 
song  to  the  air  of  “ Fag  an  Bealac,”  from  which  we  quote 
two  verses : — 

I’ve  words  to  say,  not  many. 

For  words  are  air,  for  words  are  air. 

The  counsel  best  of  any. 

Is,  win  and  wear,  is,  win  and  wear. 

The  proverb  tells,  you  know,  boys, 

“A  sunny  day  to  make  the  hay,” 

So  on  with  you  and  mow,  boys. 

Just  clear  the  way,  just  clear  the  way. 

With  peace  and  patience  pestered. 

Long  days  we  passed,  long  days  we  passed, 

But  ranking  wrong  has  festered 
Too  sore  at  last,  too  sore  at  last. 

I always  said  ’twas  vain,  boys. 

To  man  to  pray,  to  man  to  pray  ; 

My  plan — kneel  on  the  plain,  boys. 

Up  clear  the  way — now  clear  the  way ! 

The  “Nation”  was  suppressed  the  next  week  (29th  of 
July).  In  the  suppressed  number  there  is  a humorous 
piece  of  Murray’s,  “The  Quid  Woman  of  Eighty.”  On 
the  issue  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  proclamation  an  aged  and 
loyal  lady  dutifully  delivered  up  her  arms  and  relieved  the 
Viceroy’s  soul  of  apprehension  of  the  downfall  of  the 
British  Empire.  Her  name  has  perished,  but  Murray’s  lines 
tvill  immortalise  the  act : — 


Her  sword  and  her  musket  she  carried  them  down — 
Hurrah  for  the  woman  of  eighty  ! — 

To  the  very  office  of  Colonel  Browne — 

That  fearless  ould  woman  of  eighty  ! 

She  hadn’t  a pike,  and  a pity  ’twas,  too. 

That  gallant  ould  woman  of  eighty. 

For  I’m  sure  she’d  a heart  right  valiant  and  true. 
That  spirited  woman  of  eighty ! 

But  the  colonel  he  said— “ As  he  stood  there  alive. 

He  was  sure  that  ould  woman  of  eighty 
Would  the  Queen  not  of  ‘ style  ’ or  of  ‘ title  ’ deprive. 
Such  a loyal  ould  woman  of  eighty ; 

Besides  that  ‘ Repale  ’ was  now  down  in  the  dust  ” — 
“ With  a hook,”  says  the  woman  of  eighty, 
“We’ve  done  with  confederate  rascals,  I trust,” 

With  a hook,”  says  the  woman  of  eighty ; 


On  the  15th  of  July,  1848,  almost  the  eve  of  the  Con- 
federates taking  the  field,  “ Marie”  wrote  in  the  “ Nation” — 

It  is  past,  it  is  past,  they  have  crossed  the  dark  river, 

Down  sinks  the  bridge — see,  its  fragments  still  quiver. 

The  w.ives  now  are  rolling  between  us  for  ever — 

“ Remember !” 


“ And  we’ve  most  of  the  ‘ good  ’uns  ’ shut  up  in  the  ‘ Jug  ; ” 
Oh ! fie ! that  ould  woman  of  eighty. 

For  she  actually  put  up  her  hand  to  her  mug. 

In  a manner  most  vulgar,  I say  t’ye. 

“ You  may  take  back  your  arms  without  license  or  brand. 
You  loyal  ould  woman  of  eighty, 

I am  sure  you  will  not  see  them  heading  a hand, 

A loyal  ould  woman  of  eighty.” 
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So  her  gun  and  her  sabre  she  rolled  in  her  hood, 

The  joyful  ould  woman  of  eighty, 

And  she  curt’sied  and  thanked  him  as  well  as  she  could. 

The  gallant  ould  woman  of  eighty. 

As  for  me,  still  my  arms  I’ll  quietly  keep. 

For  I am  no  woman  of  eighty. 

I’ll  just  tuck  them  in  snugly  and  hubh  them  to  sleep 
Till  I prove — I'm  no  woman  of  eighty. 

After  the  failure  of  the  ’48  insurrection,  Murray  eschewed 
politics — of  an  active  kind  at  least — though  to  the  day  of 
his  death  he  never  faltered  in  his  love  of  country.  In  1849 
he  published  a second  series  of  his  “ Picturesque  Tour  of 
the  River  Thames  in  its  Western  Course.”  In  1851  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  “ Irish  Quarterly  Review,”  which  post  he 
filled  till  the  death  of  the  “Review”  in  1859.  From  that 
year  his  life  seems  to  have  been  one  of  misfortune  and 
poverty.  He  eked  out  a livelihood  by  contributions  to 
various  journals  and  magazines — -amongst  others  the  “Celt” 
— but  a relative  of  his  has  assured  us  that  he  more  than 
once  had  to  realise  what  misery  and  friendlessness  meant. 
He  was  certainly  treated  very  coldly  by  his  wealthy  rela- 
tives. His  first  marriage,  his  independence  of  mind,  and 
his  politics  displeased  them.  He  died  in  Dublin  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1865,  and  was  buried  in  Glasnevin  Ceme- 
tery, right  behind  the  Jesuits’  old  burial-place.  A monu- 
ment erected  by  his  wife  marks  the  grave — the  number  of 
which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  No.  44,  South — bearing  the 
following  inscription : — 

Erected  By 

HANNAH  MURRAY, 

In  memory  of  her  beloved  husband, 

JOHN  FISHER  MURRAY, 

Born  Feby.  nth,  1811, 

Died  Octr.  20th,  1865. 

A simple  life,  an  honest  heart, 

A cheerful  hospitable  grace. 

Courage  to  act  a manly  part — 

Spirit  to  feel  for  human  race. 

An  honourable  life,  hard-pressed 
By  sore  temptation,  yet  maintained 

The  conscious  virtue  of  the  breast. 

The  narrow  thorny  path  retained. 

What  now  shall  cheer  the  dreadful  day — 

What  now  irradiate  the  gloom  ; 

Accompany  in  death’s  dark  way. 

Contented  lead  us  to  the  tomb. 

Arthur  J.  Griffiths. 


The  Kind  Ghost. 

By  Nora  Hopper. 


Ochone,  asthore,  and  it’s  strange  you’ve  grown 
In  the  years  you’ve  left  me  to  lie  my  lone; 

Kind  are  your  eyes  that  were  cold  and  gray 
As  the  winter  dawn  when  you  sailed  away. 

Kind  are  your  eyes  and  your  hands  are  warm. 

Though  you  come  to  me  from  the  driving  storm ; 

Kind  are  the  arms  that  are  round  me  thrown — 

Oh  pulse  of  my  heart,  it  is  strange  you’ve  grown. 

Then  you  loved  Eily,  but  now  you’re  dead. 

The  sea  gives  you  back  to  me,  Dear  Black  Head  ; 
Drowned,  she  would  thrust  you  away  from  her  breast ; 
But  I hold  fast — sure  I love  you  best. 


When  O’Brien  Was  on  His  Keeping. 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  ANECDOTE  OF  ’48. 

ERE  is  a true  story  of  something  that  happened  in  a 
town  in  the  heart  of  the  Black  North  fifty  years 
ago  when  the  leader  of  the  Young  Irelanders  was 
an  outlaw  with  a price  upon  his  head.  The  proclamations 
promising  a reward  were  posted  on  every  police  barracks  in 
the  country,  and  in  this  town  there  was  a maan-souled  little 
innkeeper  who  hungered  to  earn  the  blood-money,  but 
Smith  O’Brien  was  away  somewhere  among  the  mountains 
of  Cork  or  Tipperary.  The  chance  was  not  likely,  he 
thought,  to  come  his  way;  but  then  the  unexpected  hapy- 
pens,  and  behold,  one  fine  August  evening,  who  should 
drive  up  to  the  inn  door  but  a tall,  fine-looking,  middle-aged 
gentleman,  fairish,  grey,  sunburnt,  dressed  as  a priest.  The 
gentleman  asked  for  a room,  and  ordered  his  luggage  to  be 
sent  up  at  once.  The  innkeeper  lent  a hand  with  the  port- 
manteau, on  which  he  saw  in  bold  white  lettering  the  start- 
ling initials  S.  O’B.  The  heart  of  our  would-be  informer 
leapt  to  his  mouth.  S.  O’B. ! What  should  that  stand  for 
but  Smith  O’Brien.  The  clerical  costume,  of  course,  was  a 
disguise,  lent  by  some  “low,  rebelly  Papish  priest.”  So 
with  beating'  heart  the  innkeeper  showed  “ his  reverence  ” 
into  a room,  whose  window  was  sufficiently  far  from  the 
street  to  prevent  the  supposed  rebel  escaping  that  way. 
Then  he  deftly  turned  the  key,  and  sent  for  the  constabu- 
lary. In  a minute  or  two  an  armed  force  of  them  thronged 
the  hall,  and  the  priest  having  found  he  was  a prisoner  was 
battering  at  the  door  and  demanding  his  release.  The 
police  officer  unlocked  the  door,  but  refused  to  let  him 
leave  the  room.  His  southern  accent,  his  height,  gentle- 
manly appearance,  and,  above  all,  his  rage  tO'  get  away,  ex- 
cited his  hopes  that  he  had  really  caught  the  famous  rebel. 

“ Of  course  the  Southern  ports  would  be  guarded,  you’ll 
find  he’s  making  his  way  to  Belfast  or  Derry,’’  said  his  proud 
captor.  And  then  he  could  not  name  a priest  anywhere 
near  or  around  the  town  who  could  identify  him.  The 
nearest  loyal  reference  he  could  give  was  someone  away  in 
the  Glens  of  Antrim,  and  for  long  hours  he  had  to  sit  and 
wait,  fuming  and  raging,  while  police  messengers  went  all 
that  way  to  find  a person  who  was  above  suspicion  of  con- 
niving at  rebellion  to  certify  who  he  was.  At  long  last  his 
friend  arrived,  and  assured  the  police  beyond  doubt  that  this 
was  really  a Southern  priest.  Rev.  Samuel  O’Brien,  on  his 
way  to  visit  ,a  brother  clergyman  in  the  Gleii*. 

The  little  innkeeper  was  sorely  disappointed,  nay,  more, 
he  was  ruined.  No  Catholic  or  Nationalist  patronised  his 
house  after  that,  and,  moreover,  no  Protestant  loyalist,  not 
even  the  most  Orange,  would  have  it  said  that  he  sympa- 
thised with  the  low  informer.  His  business  dwindled,  and 
before  long  he  was  forced  to  remove  from  the  town  where 
his  baseness  had  become  a by-word.  We  tell  this  story  to 
the  honour  of  the  Black  North. 

Antrim  Jack. 
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On  the  Felon’s  Track. 


Fifty  years  ago,  “the  old  chief,”  James  Stephens,  who  is  still  in 
life  among  us,  was  with  Michael  Doheny  a fugitive  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Tipperary,  Cork,  and  Kerry.  From  Doheny’s  record  we 
extract  two  of  the  most  interesting  descriptive  passages.  Nowadays, 
when  picturesque  routes  in  our  island  are  named  the  Duke  of  York’s 
or  the  Prince  of  Wales’,  we  do  well  to  remind  the  peasantry  of  these 
other  native  tourists,  the  line  of  whose  historic  wanderings  is  known 
as  the  Felon’s  Track. 


IN  THE  PASS  OF  CUIMENEAGH. 

At  the  northern  base  of  Shehigh,  after  traversing  some 
miles  of  bog,  we  found  ourselves  entering  the  pass  of  Cui- 
meneagh.  'Fhough  that  pass  had  been  recently  immorta- 
lised in  the  unequalled  verses  of  Dennis  Florence  M'Carthy, 
and  I had  learned  to  love  a spot  where  echoes  of  minstrelsy 
so  soft  and  passioate  had  found  a “ local  habitation,”  I was 
ignorant  of  its  locality  and  entirely  unprepared  for  the 
surpassing  grandeur  of  the  scene,  which,  in  the  full 
blaze  of  a harvest  moon,  burst  upon  my  view.  My 
comrade  was  even  more  startled  than  I,  and  we  paused  at 
every  turn  of  that  enchanting  passage  to  gaze  upon  the  mas- 
ses of  rock  projecting  over  our  heads  hundreds  of  feet  in 
the  air,  and  casting  their  dark  rude  outlines  upon  the  clear 
autumn  sky.  The  pass  is  a mile  long,  while  in  no  one  spot 
can  many  yards  distance  be  seen  on  either  side.  The  road 
seems  tO'  lose  itself  every  moment  in  the  bowels  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  as  you  proceed  you  find  a new  avenue  of  escape, 
and  a more  fantastic  group  of  impending  rocks  of  a yet  more 
entrancing  beauty  than  that  you  had  left  behind.  In  such 
a scene  one  could  have  no  feeling  of  weariness,  and  no  sense 
of  fear.  Neither  could  he  doubt  man’s  truth  any  more  than 
God’s  omnipotence.  We  lingered  in  the  solitude  and  drank 
the  moonbeams  as  they  strayed  through  disjointed  rocks, 
and  fell  silvery  and  glowing  on  our  path.  Our  reverie  ended 
in  a mistake,  for  we  unconsciously  passed  the  point  where 
we  should  turn  to  Gougane  Barra,  then  the  scene  of  a cere- 
mony, half  religious,  half  superstitious,  as  it  has  been  during 
the  autumn  season  time  immemorial.  People  come  great 
distances  to  perform  “ stations  ’’  on  the  ruins  of  a very  an- 
cient church  on  poor  Callanan’s  “ Green  Little  Island.”  We 
were  advised  against  returning,  but  told  to  seek  shelter  in  a 
public-house  at  a place  called  Ballingarry,  on  the  banks  of 
Lough  Lua,  through  which  the  infant  Lee  runs.  We  found 
the  house  quite  full,  in  consequence  of  a fair  which  was  to 
be  held  the  Monday  following  at  Ban  try.  We  were  accord- 
ingly refused  but  insisted  on  remaining  in  the  house.  We 
had  some  milk  and  whisky,  in  which  we  asked  the  host  to 
join  us,  and  after  one  or  two  potations,  he  and  his  wife 
offered  to  give  us  their  own  bed  and  remain  up.  We  thank- 
fully and  gladly  accepted  the  offer.  I know  not  whether 
they  recognised  us,  and  it  not,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
the  generous  kindness  that  prompted  such  a sacrifice.  The 
next  day  being  Sunday,  we  proposed  to  spend  it  wandering 
about  the  lovely  lake  in  the  bosom  of  the  hill,  and  to  return 
in  the  evening  to  dinner.  The  day  was  an  anxious  one; 
but  we  left  no  spot  on  the  island,  or  near  the  lake,  which 
we  did  not  explore. 

The  “ Green  Little  Island  ” is  surpassingly  romantic.  The 
old  ruin  of  a monastery — God  knows  how  old ! — gigantic 
forest  trees,  bowing  their  aged  limbs  into  the  clear  water; 


the  shadows  of  the  frowning  mountain  thrown  fantastically 
on  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  from  a tout  ensemble  of  lonely 
loveliness  rarely  equalled.  Then  the  play  of 

“ The  thousand  wild  fountains 

Coming  down  to  that  lake  from  their  home  in  the  mountains  ; ” 

the  scream  of  the  eagle  on  the  crags  of  Mailoc,  far,  far  on 
high,  all  justify  Callanan’s  preference  for  the  spot  which 
was  meetest  for  the  bard.  We  endeavoured  to  recall  his 
tender  strains,  and  thought  mournfully  of  his  sad  prophecy, 
— alas ! when  shall  it  be  fulfilled  ? 

I too  shall  be  gone,  but  my  name  shall  be  spoken. 

When  Erin  awakes  and  her  fetters  are  broken  : 

Some  minstrel  shall  come  in  the  summer’s  eve  gleaming. 
When  Freedom’s  young  light  on  his  spirit  is  beaming, 

And  bend  o’er  my  grave  with  a tear  of  emotion. 

Where  calm  Avonbui  seeks  the  kisses  of  ocean. 

Or  plant  a wild  wreath  from  the  banks  of  that  river. 

O’er  the  heart  and  the  harp  that  are  sleeping  forever. 

We  saw  at  a short  distance  the  pass  which  so  enraptured 
us  the  night  before,  but  we  resisted  the  temptation  to  revisit 
it,  lest  the  glare  of  light  might  disenchant  us  of  those  sub- 
lime impressions  of  beauty  it  had  made  on  oiw  minds. 


THE  ASCENT  OF  CAIRN -TUTHAL. 

We  ascended  the  steep  hill  at  the  north-western  boui> 
dary,  where  we  slept  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  resumed 
our  journey  in  the  direction  of  the  Reeks.  We  purposed 
ascending  the  loftiest  of  these  mountains,  and  not  wishing 
to  take  the  route  by  the  gap  of  Dunloe,  we  crossed  the  in- 
termediate valley  and  began  to  ascend  the  mountain  to  the 
north,  believing  it  to  be  that  which  we  had  determined  to 
climb.  After  having  toiled  to  the  summit,  we  discovered 
in  the  distance  the  peak  we  were  in  search  of — its  wonder- 
ful elevation  leaving  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  its  identity. 
Between  us  and  its  base  lay  another  broad  valley.  Before 
attempting  the  ascent,  we  secured  a lodging  at  the  foot,  and 
leaving  our  coats  behind,  we  began  our  task  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  having  then  travelled  upwards  of 
twenty  miles  and  crossed  two  large  mountains.  The  south- 
ern acclivity  is  more  steep  than  the  northern,  and  we  lost 
much  by  our  ignorance  of  the  best  routes ; but  we  reached 
Cairn-Tuthal,  far  the  highest  spot  in  Ireland,  about  sunset. 
The  view  that  presents  itself  from  that  peak  is  of  the  most 
extraordinary  character.  Stretching  out  into  the  sea  a dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles,  is  a jumble  of  mountains  tossed  to- 
gether in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  exhibiting  no  definite 
outline.  At  the  east,  far  inland,  lay  the  long  ridge  of  which 
Mangerton  is  the  loftiest  point.  At  the  north  alone  could 
we  discern  an  extensive  view,  where  a rich  and  well-culti- 
vated valley  extended  along  Dingle  Bay  as  far  as  Balley- 
heigue.  But  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  lay  at  our  feet.  Be- 
neath us  yawned  at  every  side  chasms  of  seemingly  un- 
fathomable depth,  whose  darkness  it  was  impossible  to  pene- 
trate, as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  Atlantic.  It  was  really 
a spectacle  full  of  grandeur  and  of  awe,  and  we  remained 
enjoying  it  till  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  ceased  to  glimmer  on 
the  distant  waters. 

At  that  hour,  we  were  well  assured,  many  a brain  was 
busy,  and  man  an  eye  set  to  discover  our  retreat.  By  the 
side  of  the  public  thoroughfares,  on  great  bridges,  and  fre- 
quented cross-roads,  detective  vigilance  kept  sleepless  watch, 
and  fancied  in  every  approaching  form  the  doomed  victims 
who  were  at  once  to  satisfy  the  angry  gallows  and  its  own 
excited  avarice.  Equally  well  assured  were  we  that  the  most 
inventive  and  hazardous  scrutiny  would  never  track  our  foot- 
steps to  the  dizzy  height  of  Cairn-Tuthal. 
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For  the  Old  Land. 

(A  SONG  OF  ’67). 


Men  of  Ireland,  grasp  the  sword, 

Lift  your  banner  long  laid  lowly. 

Fear  no  more  oppression’s  power, 

Might  is  strong,  but  right  is  holy. 

Ye  have  bent  as  beggars  long, 

Suppliant  for  rightful  measure. 

They  have  mocked  your  due  request, 

Heggars’  plea  is  tyrants’  pleasure. 

Kneel  no  more  to  braggart  wrong — 

By  the  sword  your  chains  be  riven  ! 

Kneel  no  more  ! — your  motto  now. 

Freedom  won,  not  freedom  given. 

Kneel  no  more  ! — a tyrant’s  gift. 

Shames  the  cheek  that’s  goodly  born  ; 

Though  they  flung  yon  prayed-for  Right, 

Such  Liberty  is  one-half  scorn. 

Kneel  no  more  ! — but  true  men  all, 

Win  your  own  by  strong  endeavour. 

And  wth  effort  sternly  brave. 

Rive  the  hateful  bonds  forever. 

Flash  the  sun-burst  to  the  sky  ! 

Flash  the  sword-blade  bright  beneath  it ! 

Firmly  swear  to  nobly  gain 
Freedom  ere  again  you  sheathe  it. 

For  the  Old  Land  ! — hark  that  sound  ! 

Ring  it  out,  your  battle-cry,  men  ; 

God  and  Mary  guard  the  right ! 

For  the  Old  Land  !— do  or  die,  men. 

C.  J.  B. 



Other  People’s  Opinions. 


IRELAND,  SPAIN,  AND  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  IN 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

*) 

^7  O long  as  the  Spanish  Empire  lasted  England  never 
ceased  to  fear  for  Ireland,  and  that  Spanish  Em- 
pire,  though  diminished  from  its  early  preponder- 
ance, still  remained  a vast  and  menacing  danger  to  the 
poisoners  of  Red  Hugh,  to  the  violators  of  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  not  only  during  the  story  days  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  right  down  to  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth.  Again  and  again  great  statesmen  at 
Madrid,  a Cardinal  Alberoni,  a Count  Florida  Blanca,  pre- 
pared new  armadas,  the  rumour  of  whose  coming  fluttered 
the  Saxon  Viceroys  in  the  Irish  capital,  and  sent  wild  thrills 
of  hope  through  the  glens  of  Donegal  and  around  the  shores 
of  Lough  Neagh,  “ that  the  earls  were  coming  back  again.” 
In  the  lamentable  decay  of  Irish  historical  knowledge  in  Ire- 
land, amid  the  contending  mendacities  of  the  reptile  Press 
and  the  Yellow  Journals,  how  few  Irishmen  still  recall  that 
the  proud  names  of  “Irlanda”  and  “ Ultonia,”  the  regi- 
ments of  Ireland  and  Ulster,  still  illumined  the  Spanish 


Army  List  down  to  the  campaigns  of  Wellington  and  Na- 
poleon ; that  Wolfe  Tone  longed,  with  all  the  impatience  of 
his  fiery  nature,  for  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  allies  on  the 
very  eve  of  Ninety-Eight;  that  the  Volunteer  Convention 
of  Dungannon  was  able  to  present  its  ultimatum  to  the 
English  Crown  while  the  English  Government  was  still 
under  the  salutary  terror  of  the  mighty  fleet  of  French  and 
Spanish  battleships  which  had  swept  the  English  Channel 
clear  of  every  English  sail  and  had  frightened  the  English 
garrison  within  Plymoutli  itself. 

Spanish  fortune  has  often  failed,  and  Spanish  swords 
have  often  struck  in  vain,  but  Spanish  honour  is  too  proud 
for  treason,  and  Spanish  honour  never  faltered  in  its  loyalty 
to  the  martyred  island  of  the  West.  Let  me  hasten  to  add 
that  Spain’s  fidelity  to  Ireland  was  constantly  stimulated  by 
the  undying  hate  and  envy  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
pirates  and  slavers  pursued  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  from  the  Balearic  Islands  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  past  the  giant  tides 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  River  of  Silver,  right  round  to  the 
golden  realms  of  the  Incas  and  the  untrodden  solitudes  of 
San  Francisco.  For  three  centuries  the  Anglo-Saxon  knew 
no  lay  of  right  and  wrong  towards  town  or  ship  which  bore 
the  Castle  and  the  Lion  flag  except  to  bum,  slay,  and  rob, 
be  it  in  truce  or  be  it  in  war.  And  at  the  end  of  four  cen- 
turies the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  is  not  appreciably  different 
to-day. 

Two  main  reasons  during  the  eighteenth  century  operated 
to  justify  the  British  merchant  and  the  British  politician 
in  seeking  to  dismember  or  cripple  that  Spanish  Empire 
where  the  exiles  of  Ireland,  flying  from  the  axe  and  gibbet 
of  Saxon  civilisation,  found  themselves  honoured  as  noble- 
men and  equipped  as  soldiers  to  fight  the  old  fight  anew. 
The  Englishmen  al  through  the  last  century  wanted  to 
smuggle  his  goods  into  the  Spanish  colonies  -without  paying 
duty,  and  the  goods  on  which  the  commercial  soul  of  the 
British  Christian  was  supremely  centred  was  the  crowded 
cargoes  of  “ black  ivory,”  the  sweltering  shiploads  of  AfriOan 
humanity  which  the  foremost  trading  houses  of  Liverpool, 
and  Bristol,  and  London,  sent  their  swarming  fleets  year 
after  year  to  kidnap  on  the  coasts  of  the  Niger  and  the 
Congo  in  order  to  tempt  with  the  “ chea  plabour  ” the  mine- 
owners  of  Peru  and  the  planters  of  Ecuador  and  Argentina. 
The  British  Christian,  pious  and  piratical,  was  the  Cham- 
pion Man  Stealer  of  the  Earth.  “ England,”  writes  Mr. 
Lecky,  “was  the  leading  slave  dealer  of  the  world.”  The 
foundations  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol  and  London  and 
canny  Glasgow  were  laid  deep  and  broad  on  the  bleeding 
backs  and  tortured  lives  of  tens  of  millions  of  God’s  human 
creatures,  stolen  from  Africa  and  forced  at  the  cannon’s 
muzzle  upon  America.  Queen  Bess  herself,  that  virgin  of 
English  goodness,  had  begun  the  royal  traffic  generations 
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before,  and  the  first  cargo  of  slaves  was  carried  to  an 
American  market  in  her  Gracious  Majesty’s  well-christened 
ship,  ‘The  Jesus.’”  An  English  “Jesus”  selling  slaves! 
Could  anything  be  more  characteristic  of  the  cant  and  cupi- 
dity, the  all-blaspheming,  all-devouring  greed  of  the  model 
Christian  people,  our  sister  England  ? And  all  through  the 
eighteenth  century  the  object  of  every  English  Cabinet  was 
to  force  upon  the  Spanish  colonies  a larger  and  a larger 
right  to  sell  stolen  men  and  women  into  lifelong  labour  in 
mine  and  upon  plantation.  The  exclusive  right  of  the 
“Assiento,”  as  it  was  called,  the  exclusive  British  right  of 
carrying  slaves  to  America  North  and  South,  became  the 
fairest  jewel  in  the  English  crown.  When  Spanish  Govern- 
ments endeavoured  to  regulate  or  limit  the  traffic,  the  Eng- 
lish contraband  trader,  always  more  than  half  pirate,  was 
prepared  to  run  smuggled  cargoes  of  the  “ black  ivory  ” into 
every  Cuban  inlet  and  on  tO'  every  sandspit  in  Nicaragua  and 
Florida.  Communities  of  savage  smugglers  arose  on  every 
Spanish  shore  to  run  the  goods  of  the  English  adventurers, 
and  vast  associations  of  law-defying  men  stretched  fromi  the 
north  of  Mexico  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Patagonia,  run- 
ning British  merchandise  now,  and  ripe  to  run  British  trea- 
son and  British  revolt  when  the  opportunity  came  amid  the  ' 
calamities  which  overwhelmed  Spain  in  the  wars  of  the 
Napoleonic  Invasion.  But,  as  Kipling  says,  “that  is  an- 
other story.’’ 

Enough  that  the  country  of  the  English  slavers  and  pirates 
and  the  country  of  the  Hidalgoes  and  Cavaliers  who  had 
sheltered  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell  and  trained  and  equipped 
Owen  Roe,  remained  with  few  intervals  of  hollow  truce  at 
open  war  all  through  the  eighteenth  century.  Two  names 
above  all  stand  out  among  the  Spanish  statesmen  who 
planned  to  humble  England  and  to  save  Ireland  during  those 
hundred  years,  the  names  of  Julius  Cardinal  Alberoni,  the 
son  of  a poor  Italian  gardener,  who  also  became  the  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  of  Spain,  and  Don  Jose  Monino,  Count  of 
Florida  Blanca,  who  sought  to  liberate  Ireland  at  the  same 
time  that  he  aided  France  to  liberate  the  United  States,  and 
who  succeeded  in  holding  the  English  Channel  with  a 
mighty  fleet  of  seventy  French  and  Spanish  battleships 
which  nothing  but  the  British  loyalty  of  the  much-belauded 
Volunteers  of  Charlemont  prevented  from  landing  an  army 
of  emancipation  on  the  Irish  shore.  How  little  Ireland 
knows  of  the  most  important  events  in  her  chequered  his- 
tory! 

Among  the  Spanish  statesmen  who  continued  to  remem- 
ber Ireland  should  be  also  mentioned  Don  Manuel  Godoy, 
Duke  of  Alcudia,  who,  though  labouring  under  the  just  re^ 
proach  of  royal  favouritism,  deserves  a place  in  Irish  his- 
tory for  sending  Admiral  Cordova  with  a great  fleet,  unfor- 
tunately ill-equipped,  which  was  defeated  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1797,  while  on  its  way  to  Brest  and  Ireland,  by 


Sir  John  Jervis  aided  by  the  rising  genius  of  Nelson.  Poor 
Wolfe  Tone  was  fuming  and  raging  at  the  non-arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.  Too  soon  he  heard  the  fatal  news  that  the 
Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  prelude  of  Trafalgar,  had 
scattered  another  armada  on  the  eve  of  Ninety-Eight.  But 
Spain  is  not  yet  dead,  though  sorely  wounded,  and  in  spite 
of  Anglo-Saxonism,  at  no  distant  day  even  the  United  States 
may  remember  that  solemn  vow  of  “ eternal  gratitude  to  the 
Spanish  nation  ” which  the  American  Congress  placed  upon 
their  records  on  the  morrow  of  Independence  in  return  for 
the  generous  help  rendered  not  only  by  the  Spanish  fleets 
and  armies,  but  by  the  Spanish  Treasury  and  the  private 
purse  of  the  Spanish  King,  Carlos  IV.,  to  the  troops  of 
Washington  and  the  hard-pressed  fortunes  of  the  newborn 
Republic. 

How  astounding  are  the  revolutions  of  history.  France 
and  Spain  shed  torrents  of  blood  and  gold  to  drag  the 
United  Colonies  from  under  the  heel  of  British  tyranny,  and 
to-day  an  Anglo-Yankee  clique  almost  deafens  the  universe 
with  the  blatant  blether  of  its  fond  devotion  to  “ Mother 
England”!  F.  Hugh  O’Donnell. 

. ■ 

Samuel  Neilson’s  Plot  to  Attack 
Newgate. 

AMUEL  NEILSON,  the  editor  of  the  “ Northern 
Star,”  Belfast,  one  of  the  original  founders  with 
Wolfe  Tone  of  the  first  United  Club,  was  identified 
more  with  the  attempted  Leinster  rising  than  with  the  doings 
in  the  North.  He  had  been  put  in  prison  in  the  year  ’96, 
but  like  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  was  liberated  in  time  to  share 
in  the  momentous  events  of  the  year  ’98.  He  was  closely 
associated,  as  is  well  known,  with  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
and  after  his  arrest  devised  a plot  to  liberate  him  and  others 
of  the  United  leaders,  thinking  their  presence  essential  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  insurrection.  Between  nine  and 
ten  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  May,  Gregg,  the 
jailor  of  Newgate,  who  was  on  the  watch,  observed  a man 
anxiously  surveying  the  building,  who,  when  he  saw  that  he 
was  observed,  turned  away,  and  evidently  wished  to  conceal 
his  face.  Gregg  approached  him,  and  discovering  that  it 
was  Neilson,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  in  the  struggle 
both  fell  to  the  ground.  Neilson  drew  out  a pistol,  but 
Gregg  succeeded  in  hindering  him  from  firing  it  till  two 
yeomen  came  up  3,nd  assisted  in  the  capture.  It  appeared 
afterwards  that  Neilson  had  established  a line  of  posts  in 
Dublin,  that  bodies  of  armed  men  were  concealed  in  diffe- 
rent points,  ahd  were  openly  assembled  in  the  streets  in 
others,  that  every  arrangement  was  made  for  the  attack  on 
Newgate  and  other  posts  on  the  signal  being  given,  but  the 
seizure  of  the  leader  overthrew  all  his  plans. 
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Irish  Influence  in  the  American  Colonies. 


(By  Edw.  T.  M'Crystal,  President  Gaelic  Society, 
New  York.) 


(Continued  from  our  July  Number.) 

P to  the  year  1720  most  of  the  Irish  emigrants  were  “ser- 
vants” or  “redemptions.”  There  were  numbers,  to 
be  sure,  who  were  able  to  pay  their  own  way  here ; 
of  these  may  be  mentioned  William  Carroll,  grand- 
father of  Charles  Carroll,  first  Catholic  Bishop  in  the  United 
States,  who  came  to  Maryland  at  the  close  of  the  Williamite 
War,  bringing  a large  number  of  his  countrymen  with  him.  It  was 
during  this  period  also,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  late  Gen.  Jubal 
Early  left  their  Irish  home  in  Sligo  with  many  others.  Again,  it 
was  during  this  period  (1719)  that  100  Irish  families  settled  Derry- 
field  in  New  Hampshire,  since  called  Manchester,  and  introduced 
the  growth  of  flax  for  the  first  time  in  America,  and  the  art  of  spinn- 
ing it ; at  the  same  time  laying  the  foundation  of  the  numerous  Irish 
colonies  scattered  through  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont ; and  Ban- 
gor, Belfast  and  other  places  in  Maine  (Barstow’s  New  Hampshire). 

But  much  as  the  Irish  had  suffered  in  their  Island  home,  parti- 
cularly the  Catholic  portion  of  them,  some  slight  political  privilege 
had  been  preserved  to  them,  though  but  in  name  only.  Upon  the 
accession  of  George  II.  to  the  throne  of  England  (1727),  he  deter- 
mined on  a more  strict  enforcement  of  the  Penal  Laws.  His  first 
step  was  the  passage  of  a law  withdrawing  the  right  to  vote  from  all 
“ Papists,”  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name.  Now,  it  is  to  the  loss  of  this  last  link  of  the 
political  rights  of  this  large  body  of  the  Irish  people  as  much  as  to 
the  destruction  of  the  woollen  industry,  accentuated,  to  be  sure,  by 
a more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Penal  Laws  against  Catholics, 
that  we  must  attribute  the  increase  in  the  tide  of  emigration  to 
America  which  commenced  in  1729.  I cannot  but  marvel  that  a man 
of  the  acumen  of  John  Mitchel  would  overlook  this  as  he  did  when 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  Stewart,  Taylor,  and  other 
writers  of  this  period,  thereby  giving  the  colouring  of  truth  to  their 
claims  and  the  claims  of  Froude  and  other  anti-Irish  writers,  that 
the  emigration  of  that  day  was  of  a religious  character,  which  was 
not  the  case ; and,  if  it  had  been,  would  have  left  few,  if  any,  Pro- 
testants in  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1729,  Charles  Clinton,  father  of  a most  distinguished 
family  of  revolutionary  soldiers  and  statesmen,  left  County  Longford 
and  settled  the  town  of  New  Windsor  in  Orange  County,  New  York, 
with  200  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  In  1734  William  Johnson,  a 
native  of  County  Meath,  took  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley  and  induced  many  Irish  to  settle  there.  For  half  a century 
this  remarkable  man  practically  dominated  the  province  of  New 
York  and  held  an  absolute  control  over  the  powerful  Indian  coalition 
of  the  Six  Nations.  Cherry  Valley  and  Newburgh,  likewise  received 
their  share  of  Irish  settlers  as  well  as  other  places.  I remember  a 
few  years  since  while  touring  through  the  State,  examining  head- 
stones in  the  old  churchyards  in  Kingston  and  its  environs,  and  was 
very  much  surprised  at  the  number  of  Irish  names  inscribed  thereon, 
dating  as  far  back  as  1711  ; one,  a family  of  O’Neill  having  inter- 
married, evidently,  with  the  patrons  of  the  section,  being  very  num- 
erous. At  Kinderbrook,  the  home  of  President  Van  Buren,  also 
may  be  seen  on  the  headstones  in  the  graveyard,  O’Dowd  and 
O’Brady,  dated  1740  and  1749. 

The  agrarian  troubles  in  Ireland  which  found  expression  in  the 
South  through  the  medium  of  the  Whiteboys,  Defenders,  Hearts  of 
Oak,  and  Hearts  of  Steel,  and  the  exactions  and  avarice  of  the 
grasping  landlords,  in  the  North  gave  a new  impetus  to  the  flow  of 
emigrants  to  America,  fresh  with  the  memory  of  their  wrongs,  almost 
on  the  eve  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  for  Independence,  when 
the  opportunity  was  afforded  them  to  join  with  their  countrymen 
who  had  arrived  before  and  be  revenged  on  the  Saxon  oppressor  of 


their  own  and  their  adopted  country.  During  this  latter  period 
arrived  Matthew  Lyon,  a poor  Redemptioner,  signer  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence;  the  father  of  Matthew  Thornton,  another  of 
the  signers ; Maurice  O’Brien,  whose  five  sons  were  the  first  to  strike 
at  English  supremacy  on  the  sea  by  capturing  the  MargntriU  in  the 
Bay  of  Machias;  Commodore  Jack  Barry  from  Wexford;  also  the 
father  of  Gen.  John  Sullivan,  he  who  captured  from  Fort  William 
and  Mary  the  ammunition  wherewith  was  fought  the  first  fights  for 
American  freedom  at  Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill. 

Charles  Thomson,  the  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, native  of  County  Derry,  he  who,  when  Franklin  in  despair 
wrote  him  from  London,  saying : “ The  sun  of  liberty  is  set,  the 
Americans  must  light  the  lamps  of  industry  and  economy,”  with 
the  spirit  of  his  Ossianic  forebears,  replied  laconically,  “ Be  assured 
we  will  light  the  torches  of  a very  different  sort ; ” the  father  of  Gen. 
Plenry  Knox,  the  chief  of  artillery ; Gen.  Richard  Montgomery,  who 
gave  up  his  life  under  the  ramparts  of  Quebec;  Gen.  Joseph  Reed, 
the  incorruptible ; the  dashing  soldier,  Gen.  Stephen  Moylan  ; Col. 
Ned  Hand,  whose  Irish  riflemen  were  so  dreaded  by  the  foe ; Fitz- 
gerald, the  daring  aide-de-camp  of  Washington,  Morgan,  Count 
Roche  de  Fermoy,  and  so  the  list  might  be  continued. 

Among  the  public  men  who  exercised  a very  decided  influence 
during  Colonial  days  and  after,  Aedanus  Burke,  from  Galway,  can- 
not be  overlooked.  He  came  to  America  and  when  the  conflict  be- 
gan took  his  gun  and  joined  in  the  fray.  He  served  two  terms  in 
Congress  from  South  Carolina.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  republic- 
anism and  a powerful  essayist. 

Thomas  Burke,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  also,  born  in  Ireland, 
was  a physician,  became  a lawyer  and  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
against  English  aggression.  When  the  war  came  he  joined  the  men 
in  the  field  ; afterwards  served  in  Congress  and  he  became  Governor 
of  his  State.  The  two  Carrolls,  John,  the  Bishop,  and  Charles,  must 
not  be  forgotten  as  factors  during  the  stormy  years  preceding  Lex- 
ington. 

Possibly  the  man  who  exercised  as  great  an  influence  as  any  is  one 
who  is  seldom  if  ever  mentioned.  Dr.  William  Allison,  a native  of 
Dublin,  who  conducted  a school  among  the  Irish  of  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  and  afterwards  kept  a high-class  academy  in  Philadelphia.  At 
Dr.  Allison’s  school  very  many  who  afterwards  became  distinguished 
in  the  revolution,  as  well  as  in  more  peaceful  pursuits  received  those 
early  impressions  and  teachings  which  guided  to  the  right. 

Thomas  Lynch,  father  and  son,  were  equally  vigorous  in  their 
efforts  to  awaken  the  people  to  a sense  of  their  condition.  The 
father  was  Irish,  though  Lossing  very  curiously  put  him  down  as 
being  an  Austrian. 

I believe  I have  fairly  traced  the  flow  of  immigration  here  and 
have  shown  approximately  its  volume.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  two-fifths  of  the  population,  if  not  more,  were 
of  Irish  blood,  and  very  very  few  ot  them  were  false  to  their  new 
home ; on  the  contrary,  they  were  most  active  in  asserting  their 
rights.  Among  the  first  indeed,  if  not  the  first,  to  declare  for  com- 
plete independence  were  the  Irish  of  North  Carolina,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Lossing,  and  the  earlier  writers,  great  numbers  of  them'  had 
settled. 

Among  the  names  signed  to  the  famous  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
and  which  bear  very  little  evidence  of  a “ Scotch-Irish  ” or  “Anglo- 
Saxon  ” origin,  are  Dick  Barry,  Neil  Morris,  Barry  Patton,  John 
Flanagan,  William  Kennin,  Robert  Ivers,  and  Matthew  M’Clure. 
()f  the  leaders  of  the  North  Carolina  “ Regulators  ” we  find  William 
Butler,  Samuel  Devanney,  John  O’Neill,  and  Malachi  Tyke  or 
Teague.  Spencer,  in  his  history  of  the  United  States,  says  that  no 
less  than  17,500  immigrants  landed  from  Ireland  alone  in  1771  and 
1772.  And  this  is  further  borne  out  and  verified  by  the  fact  that  as 
early  as  r75o  Newry,  an  important  interior  port  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, had  a most  extensive  trade  with  America.  In  1682  the  largest 
ship  belonging  to  Belfast,  then  not  more  than  a small  village,  was 
the  “Antelope,”  150  tons  burden,  and  engaged  in  the  'Virginia 
trade.  In  the  year  1770,  there  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Belfast  30 
ships  agregating  7,800  tons  ; from  Derry  36  aggregating  10,350  tons  ; 
from  Newry  22  aggregating  6,950  tons;  and  from  Waterford,  Cork, 
and  Limerick  in  almost  a like  proportion. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Reviews  and  Literary  Notices. 


“ The  Spanish  Wine.”  Frank  Mathew.  John  Lane,  London. 
In  these  days  when  so  many  hastily-written,  inartistic  works  achieve 
great  success,  it  is  delightful  to  come  upon  a book  whose  writer  has 
aimed  high  and  has  achieved  his  ambition.  Here  we  have  a tale  in 
which  there  is  not  one  superfluous  character,  not  an  unnecessary  in- 
cident. It  reminds  us  of  some  of  Browning’s  poetic  dramas  and 
dramatic  poems.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  a play  or  a poem, 
so  purely  artistic  is  the  conception ; but,  then,  when  the  author  has 
made  himself  master  of  such  an  e.xquisite  and  vivid  prose  style,  one 
feels  glad  that  it  is  simply  told  as  a tale.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
woman’s  soul.  She  was  passionate,  loving,  and  still  strangely 
fickle  and  cruel.  As  a child,  she  had  been  carried  off  by  an  out- 
law, Red  Shemus  of  the  Spears.  He  was  her  playmate,  she  his  pet 
and  darling ; but  when  she  stood  in  her  father’s  banquet  hall  and 
he  was  brought  in  dirty,  ragged  and  unkempt,  she  denied  him  ; and 
then  repenting  passionately  like  Peter  of  old,  she  announced  her 
love  for  him  before  the  whole  assembly,  and  went  to  free  him  from 
the  dungeon,  but  too  late — Red  Shemus  was  dead.  The  scenes  of 
her  love  and  tragic  life  have  for  a setting  the  Castle  of  Dunluce  by 
the  Northern  Sea,  with  its  dungeon  cave  and  turrets  soaring  over 
the  precipice.  Plere  is  an  example  of  Mr.  Alathew’s  descriptive 
power.  Sebastian,  one  of  the  three  who  loved  the  lady  of  Dun- 
luce,  is  running  up  a winding  stair  to  warn  her  that  the  enemies 
have  entered. 

“ Once  he  cried  out  ‘ the  enemy  ’ in  a little  and  hoarse  voice,  but 
there  was  nobody  near.  First  his  heart  leapt  in  agony,  and  then 
it  was  still,  and  his  neck  ached,  and  his  mouth  parched,  and  his  eyes 
were  darkened  and  scarcely  saw  the  lights  as  the  pavement  appeared 
to  spring  from  under  his  feet.  Choking,  he  sprang  up  the  winding 
stairs,  but  he  staggered  at  every  step,  and  his  knees  gave,  and  he 
ran  against  the  wall  at  the  turns.  As  he  fell  fainting  he  heard  the 
troopers  below.  Blind  and  broken,  he  scrambled  up  to  his  feet, 
but  his  pace  was  a totter,  and  a weight  crushed  him  and  grew.  The 
clashing  of  steel  deafened  him,  and  above  it  he  heard  the  patter  of 
sandalled  feet  on  the  stone.  At  that  softer  sound  he  was  mad- 
dened by  an  unreasoning  fear.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been 
running  for  ever ; he  was  dead,  he  thought,  and  this  was  his  pun- 
ishment, to  be  old  and  feeble  and  fly  up  innumerable  stairs  in  the 
dark  with  enemies  touching  him,  and  with  a message  to  carry  that 
would  atone  if  he  could  give  it  in  time.  Then  he  floundered  on  the 
landing  at  last — and  the  clicking  sandals  were  close. 

“ ‘Jessica,’  he  shrieked,  but  his  cry  was  little  more  than  a whisper, 

‘ save  yourself.  The  enemy,  Jessica.’  Then  he  flung  up  his  arms, 
and  sprawled,  crashing  against  the  door  with  a gasp — ‘ Stabbed  in 
the  back.’  ” 


Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  (Paternoster  Square,  London)  sends  us  for 
notice  the  two  volumes  of  “ The  Century  Scott,”  which  are  pub- 
lished this  month,  “ The  Betrothed,”  and  “ The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian.” When  completed  in  25  volumes  this  will  be  the  neatest 
edition  we  know  of  for  a private  or  village  library.  The  books  are 
daintily  bound  in  cloth  at  the  modest  sum  of  one  shilling  each,  or 
in  leather  at  two  and  sixpence.  They  are  a comfortable  size  to 
carry  in  one’s  pocket,  and  rarely  have  we  seen  better  value  for  the 
money.  Lovers  of  Scott  would  do  well  to  possess  this  set,  which  is 
beautifully  printed,  and  deserves  commendation. 


“ The  Children.”  By  Alice  Meynell.  Three  and  sixpence  net. 
John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head,  London.  In  this  little  book,  with 
her  usual  exquisite  perceptions,  Mrs.  Meynell  dives  deep  into  the 
mysteries  of  childhood.  Her  sympathetic  pen  ranges  over  their 
joys  and  perplexities  with  a comprehensive  tenderness  which  brings 
back  to  those  who  read  memories  of  days  when  we  were  like  unto 
these.  Her  opening  paragraph — here  it  is  in  its  truthful  entirety  : — 

“ To  attend  to  a living  child  is  to  be  baffled  in  your  humour,  dis- 
appointed of  your  pathos,  and  set  freshly  free  from  all  the  pre- 
occupations. You  cannot  anticipate  him.  Blackbirds,  overheard 
year  by  year,  do  not  compose  the  same  phrases ; never  two  leitmo- 
tifs alike.  Not  the  tone,  but  the  tune  alters.  With  the  uncove- 
nanted ways  of  a child  )’ou  keep  no  tryst.  They  meet  you  at  an- 
other place,  after  failing  you  where  you  tarried ; your  former  ex- 
periences, your  documents,  are  at  fault.  You  are  the  fellow-tra- 
veller of  a bird.  The  bird  alights  and  escapes  out  of  time  to  your 
footing.” 

So  on,  through  all  their  phases,  we  get  glimpses  of  childhoods’ 
feelings  and  actions  in  every  page ; their  mirth,  their  sorrow,  their 
games,  their  wise  sayings,  all  the  unexpected  wonderful  revelations 


that  startle  and  charm  us  in  our  intercourse  with  them.  Even  the 
child-author,  who  is  generally  a girl  rather  than  a boy,  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell tells  us,  has  a place  in  this  book.  Children  in  burlesque,  chil- 
dren writing  letters,  children  in  midwinter,  children  out  of  town, 
children  in  illness,  where  the  little  sick  one  quaintly  and  gratefully 
says,  you  are  exquisite  to  me  mother,”  on  receivittg  some  common 
service.  The  book  is  dedicated  “To  Their  Best  Friends,”  and  in 
the  spirit  of  its  gifted  author  we  recommend  xt  to  child-lovers  every- 
where. 


“ Echoes  of  ’Ninety-Eight,”  By  John  Fitzgerald.  Guy  & Co., 
Cork.  This  little  book  contains  some  very  interesting  anecdotes  of 
’98,  notably  the  escape  of  Lord  Edward  from  Cork,  and  the  fate  of 
John  and  Henry  Sheares.  It  is  also  illustrated  with  portraits  of 
Lord  Edward  and  the  Sheares,  and  contains  some  rousing  ballads 
which  we  would  wish  to  see  popular.  The  book  in  its  dainty  get-up 
is  good  value  for  threepence.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every- 
one who  does  not  fear  to  speak  of  ’Ninety-eight. 


We  are  pleased  to  read  a story  by  Nora  Hopper  running  in 
“Atlanta,”  called  “Northern  Juliet.”  Miss  Hopper,  who  contri- 
butes a poem  to  our  paper  this  month,  is  author  of  “ Under  Quicken 
Boughs  ” and  “ Ballads  in  Prose,”  and  has  already  made  a mark 
for  herself  in  the  literary  world. 


“ The  Sunny  Side  of  Ireland.”  J.  O.  Mahony.  Published  by 
the  G.  S.  and  W.  Railway.  This  is  an  excellent  descriptive  volume, 
telling  what  is  best  worth  seeing  in  that  part  of  Ireland  called  by 
the  Gaels  Mumha’s  half  in  contradiction  to  Conn’s  half  or  Northern 
Ireland.  The  book  is  certainly  calculated  to  attract  to  the  districts 
described  that  new  invader,  the  ordinary  English  tourist.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  information  in  this  book  that  will  interest  the  na- 
tive reader  and  persuade  him  that  this  country  is  a bright  and  beau- 
tiful one  to  live  in.  The  motto  of  the  volume  might  well  have  been 
“A  pleasant  place  is  Ireland  for  hospitable  cheer.” 


“ The  Review  of  Reviews  ” (July  number)  proves  that  Mr.  Wm. 
Thos.  Stead  (now  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  gone)  is  about  the  most  in- 
genious of  Englishmen.  He  gives  the  most  original  and  remarkable 
account  of  the  ’g8  rising  that  ever  was  written,  suppressing  all  men- 
tion of  revolutionary  leaders  and  organisations,  and  showing  that 
the  whole  thing  was  designed  by  Pitt  and  Castlereagh.  The  de- 
sciptions  of  Orange  and  English  brutalities  given  by  him  are,  alas, 
too  true,  but  the  people  on  whom  they  were  perpetrated  were  not 
gentle,  harmless,  subjects  of  England,  but  Irish  rebels  gasping  for 
an  opportunity.  Mr.  Stead,  as  usual,  loses  no  opportunity  of  using 
gross  language,  and  gloating  over  repulsive  and  unpleasant  sub- 
jects. We  allude  to  this  characteristic  the  more  sternly  because 
within  recent  years  the  said  W.  S.  set  up  as  moral  preceptor  to  the 
Irish  people  and  the  Irish  clergy.  If  there  is  an  ugly  or  improper 
passage  in  a book,  be  sure  you  will  get  it  quoted  in  full  in  the  “ Re- 
view of  Reviews  ” — and  discussed  with  as  much  use  of  “bad  words  ” 
as  the  decencies  of  society  and  journalism  (such  as  they  are)  will 
permit. 


“Mass  in  Honour  of  St.  Aiden  of  Ferns.”  We  have  received  a 
copy  of  this  composition  from  the  composer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Grattan 
Flood,  organist  of  Enniscorthy.  It  is  written  for  four  voices  in 
condensed  score,  and  can  be  sung  without  accompaniment.  At  the 
recent  Feis  Church  music  was  not  in  evidence,  and  yet  it  is  mainly 
through  the  medium  of  our  church  choirs  that  musical  taste  is  de- 
veloped in  this  country.  A prize  of  ;^ioo  for  a mass  offered  by  a 
Connaught  gentleman  was  refused  as  likely  to  introduce  sectarian- 
ism into  the  movement.  We  think  it  a pity  that  the  prize  could  not 
have  been  accepted  and  balanced  by  prizes  given  for  church  choirs 
of  other  denominations.  In  any  case,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that 
there  are  musicians  like  Mr.  Grattan  Flood  who  have  the  ability  to 
undertake  compositions  of  this  necessarily  classical  nature  without 
any  such  stimulus  as  a Feis  Ceoil  prize.  We  heartily  recommend 
it  to  choir  directors  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  suppose  it  can  be 
ordered  through  the  principal  Dublin  and  Belfast  music-sellers.  The 
publisher  is  Roder  Leipzig,  the  price  2s.  net. 


For  Irish  literary  works  go  to  Thompson’s,  99,  Donegall  Street. 
Lending  library  with  latest  works  of  fiction,  biography,  criticism 
now  in  stock.  “The  Spanish  Wine”  (by  Frank  Mathew),  “The 
Children  ” (Alice  Meynell),  “ Up  for  the  Green  ” (H.  A.  Hink- 
son),  “ The  Book  of  Erin  ” (Morrison  Davison),  “ The  Bishop’s 
Dilemma  ” (Ella  D’Arcy),  “ The  Wind  in  the  Trees  ” (Katharine 
Tynan-Hinkson),  works  by  Standish  O’Grady,  James  MacManus, 
William  O’Brien,  and  other  Irish  authors  always  to  be  had  here. 
A call  respectfully  solicited. 
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My  Love. 


My  love  is  a queen,  .and  rears  her  throne 
Where  lonely  waters  flow ; • 

My  love  is  a slave,  and  bows  her  down, 

’Neath  weight  of  shame  and  woe. 

My  love  is  a queen,  and  wears  a crown, 

A crown  of  piercing  thorn  ; 

My  love  is  a star  of  stars,  and  shines 
In  night  that  finds  no  morn. 

My  love  is  fair  as  an  angel’s  dream, 

Her  beauty  feeds  my  soul ; 

My  love  is  sad  as  the  cry  of  death. 

When  whelming  billows  roll. 

My  love  is  a queen,  and  yet  shall  wear 
A crown  of  shining  gold  ; 

A slave — but  Freedom  soon  shall  light 
Her  banner’s  silken  fold. 

My  love  is  a queen,  my  love  shall  reign 
Free  as  her  waves  that  flow; 

No  more  a slave,  my  love  shall  smile, 

Forgetting  shame  and  woe. 

Winifred  Patton. 



Notes  and  News. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 


THE  CENTENARY  CELEBRATIONS. 

N August  15th  the  foundation-stone  of  the  monument  to 
Wolfe  Tone  and  the  United  Irishmen  will  be  laid  in  Dub- 
lin at  the  corner  of  Stei)hen’s  Green,  facing  Grafton  Street. 
The  Dublin  Corporation  has  granted  the  site,  and  in  hon- 
our of  the  occasion  given  a municipal  holiday.  The  Mayor  and 
Corporation  will  share  in  the  procession  and  proceedings.  Miss 
Ma.xwell,  of  New  York,  as  a descendant  of  Tone,  was  invited  to  per- 
form the  ceremony,  and  has  sent  a telegram  expressing  her  regret 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  her  to  come.  Her  mother.  Tone’s  grand- 
daughter, is  presenting  a silver  trowel  to  be  used  on  the  occasion. 

On  July  17th  Mr.  Charles  Doran  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
monument  on  the  site  of  Newgate  Prison  to  the  memory  of  the 
United  men  who  suffered  imprisonment  and  death  in  that  Irish 
Bastille.  The  site  has  been  laid  out  as  a pleasure  ground  for  the 
thickly  populated  surrounding  district.  On  the  same  day  a great 
demonstration  was  held  in  the  Phoenix  Park  in  honour  of  the 
brothers  Sheares  and  Henry  Joy  M’Cracken.  A large  excursion  of 
the  Glasgow  ’98  Clubs  were  the  main  feature  of  the  procession. 

In  Cork  a great  demonstration  was  held  in  honour  of  John  and 
Henry  Sheares,  who  were  natives  of  that  city.  The  name  of  Nile 
Street,  Cork,  has  been  changed  to  Sheares  Street  in  their  honour, 
and  Nelson  place  will  henceforth  be  known  as  Emmet  Place. 

In  far  away  Australia,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  remains  of 
Michael  Dwyer  and  his  wife  were  disinterred  from  an  old  Catholic 
graveyard,  which  was  in  course  of  demolition.  A magnificent  monu- 
ment is  to  be  erected  over  their  new  sepulchre.  We  quote  from  the 
“ Freeman’s  Journal,”  Melbourne,  an  account  of  the  proceedings. 

“ There  was  an  unusual  scene  in  the  old  Catholic  cemetery  on 
Thursday  last.  The  remains  of  the  Dwyers  were  exhumed  in  pre- 
sence of  Dr.  MacCarlhy,  Mr.  John  Sheehy  (secretary),  Mrs.  Chivers 
(grand-daughter  of  the  Dwyers),  and  others. 

“ There  were  two  small  coffins  in  the  vault,  one  that  of  a child,  and 
the  other  that  of  Michael  Dwyer.  The  latter  had  been  placed  there  by 
the  late  Dean  Dwyer,  properly  known  as  “ Father  John,”  a grand- 
son, about  20  years  ago — 53  years  after  death  at  Liverpool.  On 
being  opened  by  Dr.  M’Carthy’s  directions,  the  lead  coffin  was 
found  to  contain  adult  human  remains,  which  Mrs.  Chivers  was  per- 
fectly satisjied  were  those  of  her  grandfather.  Another  person  was 
also  present  who  had  seen  the  coffin  placed  in  the  vault. 

“ Of  the  two  coffins  containing  female  remains  (Dr.  MacCarthy 
explained)  one  was  that  of  a very  tall  woman,  daughter  of  Michael 
Dw7er ; the  other  that  of  a very  small  woman,  Mary  Doyle,  Dwyer’s 
wife,  ihe  man  who  placed  the  tall  woman  in  the  coffin  identified 
it  by  the  position  and  the  peculiar  soldering  of  the  lead. 


“ T ordered  the  smaller  coffin  to  be  opened,’  said  the  doctor, 

‘ and  it  was  shown  to  contain  the  remains  of  a very  small  woman  in 
a remarkable  state  of  preservation  (after  38  years).  The  features 
and  hair  were  i)erfectly  recognisable.  There  was  a white  frill  cap 
on  the  head,  and  a white  shroud,  with  gathers  at  the  neck.  This 
body,  Mrs.  Chivers  was  perfectly  satisfied,  was  that  of  her  grand- 
mother. She  and  others  recollected  distinctly  that  it  was  interred 
with  a white  shroud  and  the  other  body  had  a brown  shroud  of  the 
Carmelite  Order.  By  permission  of  the  relatives  a jiholograph  was 
taken  of  the  face  by  Mr.  11.  J.  Maguire.  Particular  interest  at- 
taches to  the  name  of  Mrs.  Dwyer,  owing  to  her  romantic  marriage. 
Dwyer,  when  under  arms  on  Wicklow  Hills,  went  by  stealth  to  her 
house,  and  carried  her  off  on  horse-back  (aided  by  some  of  his  men, 
to  ])revent  arrest),  and  they  were  married  by  a i>r\est,  after  which 
Mary  Doyle  shared  his  ])erils  on  the  hills  and  his  exile  afterwards. 

“How  do  I aceounl  for  the  remarkable  preservation?  First,  the 
exclusion  of  the  air,  owing  to  the  perfect  sealing  of  the  lead  coffin  ; 
second,  the  bodily  tissues  not  containing  much  fluid  (Mrs.  Dwyer 
being  very  old,  the  body  was  semi-mummified)  ; third,  from  the 
dryness,  owing  to  the  sandy  soil. 

“ The  remains  were  each  left  in  their  respective  caskets,  but  en- 
closed in  another  outer  one,  which  was  inscribed  as  follows:  — 

“ Herein  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  well-known  Insurgent 
Chief,  Michael  Dwyer,  who  died  August  23,  1825,  aged  53  years. 
Also  the  remains  of  his  wife,  Mary  Dwyer,  nee  Doyle,  who  shared 
in  his  perils  and  exile,  and  who  died  on  June  12,  i860,  aged  95. — 
R.I.P.” 

The  Executive  of  Great  Britain  has  arranged  a banquet  for 
August  loth  to  receive  French  and  South  African  delegations  en 
route  to  Ireland.  Miss  Maude  Gonne,  who  is  making  a good  re- 
covery from  the  fracture,  which  was  the  result  of  her  car  accident, 
is  actively  engaged  in  arranging  for  a representative  delegation  from 
Paris. 


The  Gaelic  Movement. 

fHE  Gaelic  League  is  becoming  such  a great  organisation  that 
the  services  of  a permanent  secretary  have  become  neces- 
sary at  headquarters  in  Dublin.  The  duties  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  Miss  Norma  Borthwick,  who  as  a prize-winner 
in  prose  competition  and  capable  scholar  of  the  language  will  be 
able  to  read  communications  reaching  her  in  Gaelic,  and  to  answer 
them  in  the  same  tongue.  Her  connection  with  the  Irish  Literary 
Society  and  Gaelic  League  of  London  proved  her  energy  and  capa- 
city. She  has  repudiated  the  statement  made  at  the  first  Oireach- 
teas  to  the  effect  that  she  is  “ a young  English  lady,”  and  lays  claim 
to  a mingled  Scotch  and  Irish  Gaelic  pedigree. 

County  Cork  is  all  on  fire  with  enthusiasm.  The  Macroom  Feis, 
which  opened  the  year  ’98,  has  been  followed  by  another  at  Ballin- 
geary  no  less  successful.  Another  Feis  is  arranged  to  come  off  at 
Ballyvourney  on  August  14th.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  a prize  is 
offered  for  oratory. 

To  perfect  the  organisation  of  the  county  a county  committee  has 
been  formed  to  meet  monthly  to  discuss  matters  and  put  the  result 
of  such  discussions  into  practice.  The  first  county  meeting  was  held 
at  Macroom.  The  Gaelic  workers  of  Cork  city  have  done  well  in 
going  out  to  the  Irish-speaking  districts.  It  is  there  that  the  battle 
must  be  fought  and  won. 

In  the  month  of  September  the  campaign  will  open  in  County 
Donegal.  For  some  years  past  a branch  has  existed  in  Donegal 
town,  and  Gaelic  congresses  have  been  held  with  great  success  there, 
and  at  Stranorlar.  A branch,  too,  has  been  started  at  Ballyshan- 
non.  Irish  classes  are  taught  at  St.  Eunan’s  Seminary,  Letter- 
kenny  by  the  able  grammarian,  Mr.  J.  P.  Craig.  The  Bishop,  Dr. 
O’Donnell,  is  more  than  friendly  to  the  movement  and  issues  his 
appeal  for  support  to  the  Feis  Eunan  in  the  native  language.  At 
the  great  Gartan  celebration  of  last  summer  Gaelic  was  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  the  chief  speakers,  and  the  enthusiasm  created 
makes  us  believe  that  the  Gaelic  spc.akers  of  Tir-conal  would  be 
glad  to  have  no  other  employed  on  occasions  of  religious  solemnity 
or  National  import.  We  are  anxious  to  see  the  Irish-speaking  dis- 
tricts of  Donegal  wakened  up  to  the  importance  of  the  movement. 
The  people  are  talking  Irish  quite  naturally  in  their  homes,  and  at 
the  fairs  and  in  the  shops,  and  in  many  of  the  churches  too ; but 
in  the  schools  how  many  are  learning  to  read  and  write?  How  many 
Donegal  schoolmasters  are  qualified  to  teach?  With  Dr.  O’Don- 
nell and  several  of  the  prominent  clergymen  favourable  it  should  be 
easy  to  stir  up  the  teachers  under  their  management.  And  some 
of  the  teachers  whom  we  have  met  are  full  of  enthusiasm.  Every- 
thing is  favourable  to  a great  Gaelic  revival,  and  it  must  be  brought 
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about  before  the  light  railways ; roadways  of  British  civilisation 
have  let  the  tide  of  oblivion  sweep  into  that  mountain-guarded  Gae- 
lic territory.  We  would  like  the  Feis  in  Donegal  town  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  meetings  in  other  parts  of  the  South  and  West,  particularly 
in  the  Garrick  and  the  Glenties  district,  and  we  have  secured  some 
subscriptions  towards  the  furtherance  of  that  scheme.  In  “Fainnean 
Lae  ” we  have  issued  an  appeal  to  schoolmasters  and  clergymen  in 
that  district  to  make  preparations  for  a meeting  in  the  week  follow- 
ing the  Donegal  Feis.  The  delegates  and  speakers  sent  from  the 
Central  League  and  from  Belfast  could  then  travel  or  visit  the  pic- 
turesque cliff  and  mountain  scenery  of  the  S.  West  and  return  via 
the  Glenties  and  Stranorlar  Railway,  addressing  meetings  en  route. 

I do  not  think  we  have  ever  made  an  appeal  for  money  for  any 
cause  in  the  columns  of  this  paper.  Generous  subscriptions  have, 
however,  been  sent  to  us  unsolicited  by  those  who  do  us  the  honour 
to  think  that  we  have  some  practical  ideas  worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  Thomas  Concannon  sent  us  two  subscriptions  of  £i  each. 
The  first  was  devoted  to  a literary  competition  in  our  columns,  in 
which  Mr.  John  Ward,  Mr.  Denis  Lynch,  and  Mr.  Finian  Lynch 
were  the  winners.  Mr.  Concannon’s  second  donation  was  applied 
with  more  effect.  We  sent  it  to  the  Cork  League  secretaries  as  a 
prize  for  a recitation  competition,  to  be  held  when  and  where  they 
liked.  They  decided  on  Macroom  as  an  Irish-speaking  centre  ; 
and  lo,  the  recitation  competition  developed  into  an  Oireachteas 
for  that  part  of  County  Cork. 

A couple  of  months  ago  we  received  £2  from  Father  Gallagher, 
of  Ambois,  Illinois,  and  another  subscription  of  £i  from  a patriotic 
Donegal  man.  This  money  was  immediately  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Donegal  Gaelic  League,  and  acted  as  a stimulus  to  local 
effort.  A goodly  sum  of  money  was  subscribed,  and  September 
2nd  will  see  a gathering  near  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  Abbey  of 
the  Four  Masters  and  the  Castle  of  the  O’Donnells,  which  will  do 
for  County  Donegal  what  the  Macroom  Feis  seems  to  have  done  for 
County  Cork. 

We  have  now  in  hands  £i  ros.  towards  a Feis  or  meeting  in  Glen- 
ties, and  have  not  yet  decided  how  to  apply  it.  There  may  not  be 
time  to  organise  a competitive  Feis  there.  Anyhow,  a meeting  can 
be  held.  We  hope  the  Central  League  will  think  it  worth  while 
to  expend  money  in  sending  good  speakers,  and  that  the  prize  orator 
of  the  Donegal  Feis  will  find  it  possible  to  deliver  his  oration  at  the 
Glenties  meeting  if  there  is  one.  We  may  find  it  possible  to  dis- 
tribute the  money  in  prizes  among  the  school  children.  We  wait 
for  communications  from  the  Glenties  people  and  from  the  Gaelic 


League  on  the  subject,  but  one  way  or  another  the  money  will  be 
spent  to  good  purpose. 

Here  is  a scheme  to  which  we  would  devote  any  further  subscrip- 
tions sent  us,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  which,  with  the  donor’s 
permission,  we  would  like  to  reserve  the  Glenties  money  failing  the 
organisation  of  a Feis  there.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  a lantern  for 
a lecture  in  Donegal  without  entailing  the  expense  of  hiring  one 
and  paying  an  operator  from  a distance.  Lecturing  at  Letterkenny 
in  January,  I met  with  this  difficulty.  A man  had  actually  to  be 
brought  from  Belfast  to  operate.  I would  like  to  establish  a good 
lecture  lantern  and  set  of  slides  in  the  control  of  some  energetic 
Gaelic  worker  in  Donegal.  The  explanation  of  the  slides  could  be 
supplied  in  Irish,  and  it  would  not  take  an  orator,  nor  even  a Gaelic 
linguist,  to  give  an  interesting  Gaelic  lecture.  You  would  attract 
the  young  people  in  crowds  to  such  an  entertainment.  The  sum 
of  £j  los.  would,  I understand,  purchase  a first-class  lantern  work- 
ing by  oil  light,  an  instrument  which  in  the  average  schoolroom 
would  show  slides  as  well  as  needs  be.  If  the  Glenties  people  do 
not  quickly  send  in  their  claim  for  the  money  in  hand,  we  shall 
certainly  annex  it  towards  the  purchase  of  a lantern  to  be  called 
“ The  Shan  Van  Vocht  ” destined  to  reside  in  Donegal,  and  never 
to  be  used  at  a lecture  which  is  not  in  Irish. 

Across  the  ocean  comes  the  good  news  that  the  various  Gaelic 
Societies  of  the  United  States  are  considering  the  advisability  of 
joining  in  one  strong  organisation,  the  Gaelic  and  Philo-Celtic 
Societies  of  New  York.  The  societies  in  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Rhode 
Island,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  have  been  doing  steady  work 
for  the  Gaelic  cause.  We,  in  fact,  look  on  the  Irish  Gaelic  League 
as  the  off-shoot  of  some  of  these  American  bodies,  which,  like  the 
New  York  Philo-Celtic,  are  many  years  in  existence.  Their  re- 
organisation will,  we  believe,  do  good.  They  have  acted  promptly 
and  generously  in  supporting  the  Oireachteas  already,  and  by  co- 
operation they  will  doubtless  achieve  even  more. 

Miss  Kathleen  Hanbury,  of  the  Philo-Celtic  Society,  New  York, 
is  at  present  in  Ireland,  and  attended  a meeting  of  the  Central 
League.  Mr.  Patrick  O’Byrne,  who  was  so  long  connected  with 
the  Gaelic  Society,  Madison  Avenue,  is  residing  in  his  native  county, 
Mr.  Thomas  Concannon  has  just  arrived  in  Inishmaan,  and  doubt- 
less other  workers  in  the  Gaelic  cause  will  be  attracted  to 
Ireland  this  year  in  spite  of  the  all-engrossing  war.  An  opportunity 
should  be  made  for  them  to  take  council  with  the  Gaels  at  home  as 
to  the  all-important  subjects — how  to  raise  money  and  how  to  spend 
it  best  for  the  cause. 


il^  NOW  READY. 

LIFE  OF  WOLFE  TONE 

Containing  a complete  resume  of  the  Patriot’s  Life  and  Work,  by  ALICE  L.  MILLIGAN. 

6d.  nett.  At  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Stalls.  Post  Free  from  this  Office,  7d.  Bound  in  Green  Cloth  with 

gold  lettering,  1/-  ; post  free,  1/3. 

To  American  Purchasers  from  our  New  York  agent,  Mr.  M.  J.  O’Brien,  Room  70,  195,' Broadway,  or  from  this 

Office,  30  cents,  post  free. 

Recommended  as  an  admirable  short  resume  of  the  Patriot’s  career,  by  Reviewers  of  The  Daily  Independent, 
Freeman's  Journal,  Daily  Nation,  Irish  News  (Belfast),  Derry  Journal,  and  other  leading  papers  in  Ireland  and  America. 
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“ Ireland  shall  be  free  from  the  centre  to  the  sea, 
And  hurrah  for  Liberty,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.” 
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D o n e g a 1 1 


By  Nora  Hopper,  Author  of  “ Ballads  in  Prose  ” and 
“ Under  Quicken  Boughs.” 


Faint  is  the  fairy  music  and  pale  the  fairy  rings, 

And  lonely  grow  the  quickens  around  the  holy  sjTrings. 

The  Strangers’  Forts  no  longer  hear  the  Danish  battle-call. 

My  sorrow  and  my  sorrow,  Donegal ! 

Will  you  hear  them  if  you  listen  all  the  twilight  through 

The  ragweed  flowers  talking  to  the  feather  few 

When  the  foggy  dews  upon  them  with  their  love-gifts  fall? 

My  sorrow  and  my  sorrow,  Donegal ! 

The  world  cries  out  for  Una  of  the  shadowy  hair, 

All  music  wails  for  Oisin  : and  the  coloured  air 
Weeps  heavy  tears  for  Niam,  and  her  spell-songs  all. 

My  sorrow  and  my  sorrow,  Donegal ! 

There  is  weeping  water  in  the  holy  well  of  Doone, 

For  the  gay  and  gentle  people  by  the  harvest  moon. 

Unseen  the  sleep-seed’s  dropping  from  the  king-fern  tall — 

My  sorrow  and  my  sorrow,  Donegal ! 

Will  the  Strangers  come. again  with  their  great  swords  made  bare. 
And  the  horned  helmets  shining  on  their  yellow  hair? 

Will  Manan  of  the  Waters  take  their  ships  as  steeds  to  stall? 

My  sorrow  and  my  sorrow,  Donegal ! 

If  the  Strangers  come  no  more  in  the  eye  of  the  sun 
Their  ghosts  shall  still  hold  revel  in  the  forts  they  won  ! 

They  shall  rhatch  themselves  at  hurling,  and  of  gold  shall  be  their 
ball. 

And  their  glory  still  be  on  thj^e,  Donegal ! 



OUR  DEAD  COMRADES. 


JOHN  MARTIN. 


By  Michael  Cavanagh. 


“ Yes,  and  all  glory. 

Shall  honour  their  grave. 

With  shrine,  song  and  story. 

Denied  to  the  slave.” 

ITHIN  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  there 
have  been  many  prominent  Irish  patriots  whose 
political  doctrines  found  warmer  admirers  than 
did  those  entertained  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  eventftil  life. 

There  have  also  been  a few  particularly  distinguished  re- 


volutionary propagandists,  who  commanded  a more  nume- 
rous band  of  personal  adherents  than  that  which  consti- 
tuted his  more  moderate  and  less  enthusiastic  following. 
But  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  was  no  one  con- 
nected with  Irish  politics  within  the  quarter  of  a century 
preceding  his  death — with  the  single  exception  of  the  illus- 
trious Archbishop  of  Tuam  — who  was  more  generally 
venerated  by  all  classes  and  sections  of  Nationalists  than 
the  man  of  gentle  heart  and  heroic  soul,  the  steadfast  and 
uncompromising  patriot,  to  whom  the  universal  voice  of  his 
countrymen  applied  the  well-merited  appellation  of 

“ Honest  John  Martin  !” 

That  such  was  the  fact  was  alike  creditable  to  the  na- 
tion and  the  man;  to  the  former,  because  it  so  clearly  ex- 
emplified one  of  the  finest  and  most  characteristic  traits  in 
the  Irish  nature — ^that  of  gratitude  to  those  who  laboured 
and  suffered  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  people,  and  to 
the  latter,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  indorsement  of  the  stem 
integrity,  sublime  unselfishness,  fixed  adherence  to  his  own 
principles  and  tolerance  of  those  which  actuated  others  of 
his  compatriots,  which  had  ever  been  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  his  public  career. 

John  Martin’s  political  history  was  closely  identified  with 
that  of  his  country.  Ever  since  he  joined  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation in  1844,  up  to^the  day  of  his  death,  his  voice  and 
pen,  his  purse  and  his  example  were  tendered  freely  and 
promptly  in  aid  of  every  yuhlic  movement,  having  for  its 
object  the  restoration  of  Ireland’s  nationality,  or  in  fur- 
therance of  any  project  that,  in  his  opinion,  would  aid  even 
collaterally  in  bringing  about  that  desirable  result. 

Though  John  Martin’s  name  and  services  were  known 
and  appreciated  by  his  compatriots  in  Ireland  and  America 
during  his  life-time,  and  though  his  memory  is  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  forgotten  by  those  whose  hearts  throb  with 
love  of  the  cause  for  which  he  strove  and  suffered,  yet,  for 
the  sake  of  that  cause,  it  is  meet  that  the  example  he  set 
should  be  held  up  before  the  rising  generation  of  his 
race,  on  whose  exertions,  in  a great  measure,  its  final  suc- 
cess must  depend. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  John  Martin’s  personal 
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acquaintance  at  the  most  eventful  period  of  his  existence 
— the  summer  of  1848.  I met  him  many  years  subse- 
quently in  Ireland,  and  again  in  America,  during  one  of  his 
last  visit  to  his  compatriot,  John  Mitchel.  The  more  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  his  genial,  unassuming  na- 
ture, the  more  I reverenced  the  man  that  “ I always  was 
proud  of  as  the  only  landed  proprietor  who  was  an  Irish 
Republican  in  1848.  He  was  never  an  enrolled  member 
of  the  I.  R.  B.  in  Ireland,  or  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood 
here.  But  the  patriot  who,  at  the  dictates  of  his  Irish 
heart,  erected  the  Memorial  Cross  in  Glasnevin  in  honour 
of  the  typical  representatives  of  those  kindred  revolutionary 
organisations — ^if  he  never  did  anything  else  to  mark  his 
devotion  to  the  Martyrs’  creed  — 1 should  have  his  own 
memory  reverenced  for  ever  by  all  who  share  in  the  senti- 
ments and  who  glory  in  the  fame  of  “ The  Noble-Hearted 
Three. 

Mr.  Martin’s  Parentage  and  early  life. 

John  Martin  was  born  at  Loughorne,  in  the  lordship  of 
Newry,  County  of  Down,  on  September  8th,  1812.  His 
father’s  name  was  Samuel  Martin,  and  that  of  his  mother, 
Jane  Harshaw ; both  were  members  of  Presbyterian  families 
long  settled  in  that  vicinity.  His  father  was,  in  his  early 
manhood,  one  of  the  Volunteers  of  “ Eighty-two.”  He  had 
long  been  a prosperous  farmer,  but  about  the  time  of  his 
son  John’s  birth,  he  purchased  the  fee-simple  of  the  hold- 
ing which  he  had  previously  rented,  and  his  two  uncles  hav- 
ing made  similar  investments,  the  Martin  family  became  pro- 
prietors of  the  entire  townland  in  which  they  lived.  John 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  home ; but,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Dr. 
Henderson,  at  Newry,  about  five  miles  from  his  birth-place. 
It  was  at  this  school  that  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
John  Mitchel,  and  commenced  the  friendship  which  even 
death  could  not  sever.  He  entered  as  an  extern  student  of 
Trinity  College,  after  leaving  Dr.  Henderson’s  seminary. 
While  at  the  University,  his  father  died,  and  in  the  year 
after  that  event  he  took  out  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
On  coming  of  age  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Dublin,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  for  the  two  ensu- 
ing years.  In  1835,  by  the  death  of  both  his  uncles,  he 
inherited  the  whole  family  property  in  Loughorne,  and  con- 
sequently left  Dublin  to  reside  on  his  estate. 

For  the  succeeding  four  yeai'S  he  continued  to  live  at 
Loughorne,  discharging  the  duties  of  a resident  country 
gentleman  as  became  a man  of  his  natural  goodness  of 
heart.  He  was  a benefactor  to  all  the  poor  in  the  vicinity, 
and  gave  medicine  and  medical  advice  to  all  who  sought 
his  assistance  without  any  compensation,  save  that  which 
he  valued  above  silver  or  gold — the  blessings  of  the  grate- 
ful poor. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Martin,  for  the  first  time,  visited  America, 
and  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  which  occupied  nearly  three  years.  On  his  return 
to  Europe  he  took  a trip  through  some  of  the  most  noted 


places  on  the  Continent  before  again  settling  down  on  his 
estate.  During  this  tour  his  political  ideas  became  deve- 
loped, but  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  his  return  home 
that  he  manifested  any  desire  to  take  any  part  in  the  public 
questions  which  then  agitated  his  native  land.  Even  the 
enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  great  meetings  of  what  was  de- 
signated the  “ Repeal  Year  ” (’43),  had  no  perceptible  effect 
on  his  placid  nature.  But  when  the  Government  resorted 
to  their  old  game  of  coercion ; when  through  the  agency  of 
“ Arms  Acts”  and  “ Packed  Juries”  they  evinced  their  deter- 
mination to  crush,  once  more,  by  force  and  fraud,  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  for  liberty,  his  dormant 
patriotism  was  awakened,  the  blood  of  ’82  circulated  with 
accelerated  force  through  his  veins,  and,  on  the  first  week 
of  June,  1844 — or  immediately  after  the  imprisonment  of 
O’Connell  and  his  associates — actuated  by  the  same  senti- 
ments as  his  illustrious  compatriot.  Smith  O’Brien,  he  joined 
the  National  Repeal  Association. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Association  he  laboured  earnestly  and 
efficiently  until  the  nefarious  attempt  to  force  the  “ not  one 
drop  of  blood  ” theory  on  the  consciences  of  the  members, 
drove  him,  and  every  other  man  with  a “ drop  of  blood  ” at 
the  service  of  Ireland,  from  that  emasculated  body. 

He  Joins  the  Irish  Confederation. 

Mr.  Martin  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Irish 
Confederation,  and  during  the  year  1847 — that  blackest 
epoch  of  Ireland’s  history — he  devoted  all  the  time  he  could 
spare  from  the  more  imperative  duty  of  alleviating  the  suf-  B 
ferings  of  his  famishing  neighbours  to  the  promulgation  of  gj 
its  principles  with  voice  and  pen.  l| 

In  the  beginning  of  1848  John  Mitchel  and  Thomas  Devin  H' 

Reilly — sickened  and  almost  driven  to  desperation  at  wit-  ffl 

nessing  the  calamitous  results  of  one  year  of  famine — de-  . w, 

termined,  if  possible,  to  prevent  a repetition  of  the  appal-  w| 

ling  tragedy.  They  addressed  letters  to  their  countrymen  S: 

recommending  the  resort  to  other  than  “ constitutional  tac-  1« 

tics  ” by  the  Confederation  in  staying  this  wholesale  slaugh-  ■! 

ter  of  the  people.  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  was  diametrically  fjj 

opposed  to  the  sentiments  enunciated  in  those  letters,  and 
at  a special  meeting  of  the  Confederation  held  in  the  Ro-  I; 
tunda,  Dublin,  he  introduced  a series  of  resolutions,  in  w 
which  these  sentiments  were  condemned  as  dangerous,  im- 
moral,  and  a breach  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Con- 
federation.  i. 

Mr.  Mitchel  proposed  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  Sf 
the  Confederation  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  pronounce  if 
either  a condemnation  or  approval  of  any  doctrine  promul-  fff 
gated  by  any  of  its  members  in  letters,  speeches,  or  other-  ll 
wise. 

A debate,  which  was  continued  for  three  consecutive  St 

nights,  followed,  in  which  nearly  all  the  leading  members  Bi 

of  the  Confederation  took  part,  and  which  ended  in  Mr.  jS; 

O’Brien’s  resolution  being  adopted.  », 

Mr.  Martin  presided  on  this  celebrated  occasion,  and  was, 
consequently,  debarred  from  taking  part  in  the  discussion; 

'I 
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but  in  a letter  published  in  the  “ United  Irishman  ” he,  in 
his  usual  calm  and  temperate  manner,  reviewed  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  and  then,  unequivocally,  took  his  stand  wath 
Mr.  Mitchel  and  the  minority. 

Three  weeks  after  came  the  news  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  then  ever)-  Confederate  in  Ireland  became  con- 
verted to  the  doctrines  of  the  extremists. 

Mr.  Martin  became  a regular  contributor  to  the  “ United 
Irishman  ” during  the  brief  existence  of  that  incomparable 
journal. 

On  the  arrest  for  sedition  of  Messrs.  O’Brien,  Meagher, 
and  Mitchel,  he  addressed  the  following  spirited  letter  to 
the  last-named  gentleman:  — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “ United  Irishman  '* : 

Loughorne,  Newry,  March  23. 

My  Dear  Mitchel — I see  by  the  newspapers  that  the 
parties  called  “ the  Government  ” have  given  you  notice  that 
they  will  ask  a jury  of  Dublin  citizens  to  pronounce  your 
excellent  national  doctrines  worthy  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Considering  the  political  enlightenment  produced  among 
our  countrymen  by  the  recent  French  Revolution  and  the 
adnurable  lessons  all  over  the  European  Continent,  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  “ Government  ” men  seems  ludicrous  rash- 
ness. ’Tis  likely  they  wish  to  show  pluck  by  way  of  prov- 
ing that  they  have  recovered  from  the  terror  indicated  by 
their  late  military  bluster. 

I have  read  all  the  articles  of  the  “ United  Irishman,” 
and  of  course  those  which  form  the  subject  of  indictment 
for  “ sedition.”  All  the  political  sentiments  of  the  “ United 
Irishman,”  as  well  as  those  expressed  by  Mr.  O’Brien  and 
Mr.  Meagher  in  their  speeches  at  the  Confederation  meet- 
ing on  the  15  th  instant,  I adopt  as  mine  in  the  fullest  and 
most  universal  manner. 

If  those  sentiments  are  “ sedition,”  or  “ blasphemy,”  cr 
“ bigamy,”  or  “ suicide,”  or  even  “ Whiggery  ” or  “ political 
economy,”  still  I must  adopt  them  as  my  sentiments. 

I believe  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  hold 
those  political  sentiments  and  intend  to  abide  by  them. 
The  “ legal  safety  ” of  some  five  millions  of  people  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  a very  comical  conceit.  I hope  the 
five  millions  will  take  some  steps  shortly  to  realise  it. 

I am,  dear  Mitchel, 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Martin. 

The  “ Government,”  agreeing  with  Mr.  Martin  that  threats 
of  prosecution  for  “ sedition  ” were  unavailing  against  the 
contumacious  editor  of  the  “ United  Irishman,”  soon  had  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  manufactured  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  that  gentleman  and  his  colleagues.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  “ Treason  Felony  Act,”  the  “ United  Irish- 
man ” was  suppressed — and  its  editor  also — for  the  time 
being.  The  details  of  the  modus  operandi,  forming,  as 
they  do,  one  of  the  most  well-known  chapters  of  modern 
Irish  history,  need  not  be  further  referred  to  here. 


An  Incident  of  “ Forty-Eight.” 

Before  the  “ Government " had  taken  to  “ extreme  mea- 
sures,” however,  Mr.  Martin  addressed  a meeting  of  the 
Irish  Confederation,  held  on  the  5th  of  Ajiril  in  the  Music 
Hall,  Abbey  Street,  Dublin.  It  was  a most  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  that  eventful  spring.  In  the  advertisement 
calling  a meeting  it  was  announced  that  the  Confederate 
Clubs  would  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  previous  meeting, 
march  in  regular  order  from  their  different  club-rooms,  and, 
as  it  was  said  that  this  arrangement  would  be  interfered  with 
by  the  “authorities,”  much  anxiety  was  evinced  by  the  resi- 
dents near  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  shops  and  places 
of  busines  were  closed  much  earlier  than  usual.  A large 
body  of  police  were  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Music  Hall  as  “ good  lookers-on.” 

There  was  no  anxiety  among  the  clubs,  however,  and  as 
they  arrived  consecutively  at  the  appointed  place,  they  were 
enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  thousands  of  their  unor- 
ganised fellow-citizens  who  had  assembled  in  the  vicinity. 
Being  among  those  detailed  to  keep  order  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Hall,  I had  a good  opportunity  of  noting  the  spirit 
manifested  by  the  masses  who  surged  tumultuously  but 
good-naturedly  around  us,  as  well  as  of  obsemng  the  order 
and  precision  maintained  by  the  marching  columns,  the 
elite  of  the  intelligent  young  patriots  of  the  Irish  metropolis, 
every  individual  of  whom  were  confident  of  soon  shoulder- 
ing a rifle  in  the  National  Guards — ahope  in  which  I en- 
thusiastically shared. 

The  large  hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  when 
the  doors  were  closed  it  was  with  difficulty  the  guards  could 
obtain  standing  room  in  the  galleries. 

The  proceedings  opened  by  John  Mitchel  moving  that 
Mr.  John  Martin,  of  Loughorne,  take  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  several  letters,  Mr.  Martin  proceeded 
to  address  the  meeting.  It  was  the  first  time  I had  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  him  in  public,  and  I listened  to  and 
watched  him  most  attentively,  as  in  a quiet  unimpassioned 
manner — very  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  our 
popular  orators,  but  having  somethings  of  Mitchel’s  matter- 
of-fact  logic,  without  his  trenchant  bitterness  of  sarcasm — 
he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

“ Fellow-countrymen — Since  I last  met  you  there  are  mo- 
mentous changes  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  in  our  na- 
tional prospects.  The  people  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  risen  against  the  tyrannies  that  robbed  and 
debaed  them,  and  they  have  abolished  the  tyrannies  where 
needful,  or  metamorphosed  them  into  real  governments, 
where  reform  could  be  applied.  In  France,  in  Prussia,  in 
Austria,  in  Hungary,  in  Sicily — over  all  Central  and  West- 
ern Europe — it  is  now  established  that  Governments  and 
Parliaments,  and  all  institutions  of  State,  exist  by  the 
people’s  will,  for  the  people’s  uses.  And  with  God’s  help, 
we,  too,  will  have  an  Irish  Government  and  Parliament,  and 
they  shall  exist  by  our  will  and  for  our  service. 

“Since  I last  met  you  there  is  no  change  as  to  Irish  rights. 
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nor  as  to  the  duties  of  Irishmen — no  change  in  the  object  of 
our  struggle,  nor  as  to  its  necessity.  Then,  as  now,  it  was 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  Irish  people  to  take  our  own  coun- 
try, to  have  and  to  hold  for  us  and  our  heirs,  in  complete 
and  absolute  property,  for  ever.  To  stand  upon  our  rights 
and  to  resist  foreign  oppression,  no  matter  under  what 
names,  no  matter  upon  what  pretences,  no  matter  through 
what  “ legal  and  constitutional  ” form  it  robbed,  and  de- 
based, and  slaughtered  our  people.  Then,  as  now,  history, 
observation,  common  sense,  might  tell  us  that  our  freedom 
could  be  gained  only  by  the  determined  public  opinion  of 
Armed  Men.  That  shout,  entreat,  threaten,  agitate,  as  we 
might,  arms  in  our  hands  alone  could  prove  our  determina- 
tion, and  effect  our  object.  The  subject  of  our  struggle 
still  is  to  have  peaceful  possession  of  our  country,  because 
it  is  ours,  and  in  order  that  our  people,  now  pauperised  and 
starved,  may  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

“ There  is  no  change  in  all  that.  But,  thank  God,  there 
is  a blessed  change  in  the  spirit  of  our  people.  The  lesson 
given  by  the  glorious  uprisings  of  Europe  has  been  taken 
to  heart  in  Ireland.  Our  people  are  arming — arming,  and 
fast  getting  the  bold  and  free  spirit  that  arms  in  their  hands 
alone  can  give.  Irishmen  must  have  arms  if  they  would 
obtain  their  rights.  We  must  have  arms  if  we  would  main- 
tain social  order,  and  protect  life  and  property  in  Ireland. 
I have  advised  my  countrymen  to  have  arms,  that  we  may 
establish  and  maintain  social  order  in  our  country. 

“ We  must  no  longer  delegate  our  duty  and  business  in 
that  matter  to  foreign  mercenaries.  I should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  it  is  not  the  business  of  Irishmen  to  maintain 
social  order  in  their  own  country.  Get  arms,  learn  the  use 
of  them,  stand  upon  your  rights,  establish  peace  and  order 
in  Ireland,  entrust  not  your  business  to  foreign  authorities 
or  pretended  authorities.  Get  them  openly,  in  the  face  of 
your  country.  It  is  your  inalienable  right.  I shall  not  de- 
tain you  any  longer,  but  attend  to  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing.” 

John  Martin  was  no  orator  in  the  popular  acceptation  of 
the  word.  But  the  plain,  unquestionable  truths  he  enun- 
ciated so  dispassionate  that  night  found  a lodgment  in  the 
national  heart,  and  can  never  be  eradicated  therefrom.  No 
movement  having  the  restoration  of  Ireland’s  nationality  for 
its  avowed  O'bject  can  obtain  the  confidence  or  support  of 
the  Irish  race  at  home  or  abroad,  unless  it  is  based  upon 
these  vital  truths.  Since  those  truths  were  promul- 
gated to  the  Dublin  clubmen  fifty  years  have  elapsed, 
and  during  that  period  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  rescuscitate  the  sapless  skeleton  of  the  “ Loyal  Re- 
peal Association”  that  was  consigned  to  its  pauper-grave. 
But,  one  after  another,  these  miserable  abortions  died  from 
inanition.  They  lacked  the  earnestness  of  purpose  that 
constitutes  the  soul  of  any  national  movement,  and  conse- 
quently were  looked  upon  with  indifference  or  contempt  by 
all  who  held  a more  manly  creed.  Even  John  Martin  him- 
self, beloved  and  esteemed  as  he  was  by  his  countrymen, 
could  not  get  them  to  follow  him  in  the  devious  track  into 
which  he  was  inveigled  by  the  “constitutional  agitators.” 
Bevolutionists  may  go  hachivard,  but  revolutions  will  not. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Centenary  Celebrations. 


E shall  attempt  no  report  of  the  proceedings  in  Dublin 
on  August  15th.  The  daily  and  weekly  press  of  Ireland 
has  satisfied  you  on  that  particular  long  ere  this,  and 
assuming  that  each  and  every  of  our  readers  has  read 
of  the  procession  and  the  banners  and  ceremony  of  laying  the  stone  I 

and  the  speeches  made  on  the  street  platform  and  at  the  banquet, 
we  shall  ask  you  to  consider  with  us  the  significance  of  the  cele- 
bration, and  to  try  to  understand  how  far  it  gives  us  reason  to  hope 
for  the  future  of  our  country.  At  the  outset  let  us  glance  a few 
years  back  in  history.  Half-a-dozen  years  ago  Wolfe  Tone  was 
little  spoken  of.  Thoughtful  students  of  history  understood  his 
greatness,  and  every  Nationalist  Irishman  knew  and  reverenced  his 
name  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  ’98 ; but  for  once  that  you 
heard  the  name  of  Tone,  you  would  hear  that  of  Robert  Emmet 

and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  a score  of  times.  Thev  were  the 

heroes  and  darlings  of  the  Irish  people.  You  heard  of  them  not 
so  much  at  political  meetings  as  in  ballads  and  songs.  At  politi- 
cal meetings  they  had  got  into  the  bad  habit  of  speaking  a good  ^ 

deal  more  about  “ The  greatest  living  English  Statesman  ” whose  | 

name  was  received  invariably  with  loud  and  continued  cheering.  ' 

And  now  in  a few  short  years  all  that,  thank  God,  is  changed.  Some 
eight  or  ten  days  before  the  foundation  stone  of  the  United  Irish  i 

Memorial  was  laid  in  Dublin  streets,  the  site  for  a memorial  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  (refused  by  the  Corporation.  They  well  knew  I 

that  no  such  monument  could  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  streets  ' 

of  the  Irish  capital.  The  city  which  guards  the  tomb  of  Parnell, 
has  true  men  enough  to  save  her  from  such  degradation.  In  the  i 

few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party  fur-  i 

nished  an  object  lesson  in  meanness,  duplicity,  and  insincerity  to 
their  Irish  allies,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  object  lesson  has 
sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  With  no  pre-eminent  ' 

figure  among  living  Irishmen  to  command  their  adherence  and  in-  I 

spire  their  confidence,  they  have  looked  back  into  the  past  and  , 

taken  for  their  hero  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  race,  the  most  danger- 
ous enemy  that  has  threatened  English  rule  since  Owen  Roe  passed 
to  his  rest  “upon  Saint  Leonard’s  Day.”  For  these  past  few  years, 
when  many  considered  that  Ireland  was  struggling  through  dark 
ways,  leaderless,  hopeless,  disunited,  the  ardent  youth  of  Ireland 
had  found  a leader  and  a light.  The  grave  of  Tone  had  become  a 
place  of  pilgrimage,  his  birthday  had  developed  into  an  annual 
festival.  His  life  waS  being  read  in  our  libraries  by  ardent  students,  i 

and  our  young  poets  and  journalists  and  historical  lecturers  were  1 

busy  making  his  life-work  and  principles  familiar  to  the  public.  This  ' 
work  has  borne  good  fruit.  The  Irish  people  have  responded  with  en-  ' 

thusiasm,  and  in  this  past  week  have  given  evidence  of  the  faith 
that  is  in  them.  The  first  stone  of  the  United  Irishmen’s  monu- 
ment has  been  laid.  The  name  of  Wolfe  Tone  has  been  given  the 
pre-eminence  which  it  merits,  and  the  city  of  Dublin  in  the  name 
of  Ireland  has  cancelled  that  imaginary  debt  of  gratitude  to  a great 
English  Statesman.  / ! 

SOME  SIGNIFICANT  FACTS. 

The  places  of  honour  in  the  celebration  were  given  to  men,  who 
in  our  own  day  followed  in  the  steps  of  Wolfe  Tone  and  worked  for 
Irish  Iridependence.  James  Stephens,  who  just  fifty  years  ago, 
fell  wounded  at  the  disastrous  rout  of  Ballingarry,  but  who  sur-  , 

vived  to  avenge  that  disaster,  drove  in  front  of  the  Dublin  Muni- 
cipal representatives.  The  procession  was  headed  by  John  O’Leary 
and  Charles  Underwood  O’Connell.  Why  were  they  honoured? 
Because  they  had  been  in  prison  and  exile  for  Ireland’s  sake,  and 
have  not  repented  of  the  ideals  they  preached  or  the  work  they  did 
in  their  youth.  Had  these  men  been  ignored  or  had  they  through 
any  intrigue  been  relegated  to  a secondary  position,  the  ceremony 
would  have  been  a mockery ; nothing  more  than  an  evidence  of  the 
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fact  that  Ireland  only  honoured  her  rebel  sons  when  they  were  safely 
dead  and  buried. 

I watched  the  start  of  the  procession  from  the  steps  of  the  house 
in  Middle  Abbey  Street,  wliere  the  I’rcss  Newsiiai)er  was  issued 
and  at  last  suppressed.  Coming  down  O’Connell  Street  1 was 
struck  by  the  significant  fact  that  there  was  not  a single  flag  hung 
out  from  any  of  the  business  houses  or  offices  in  honour  of  the  day. 
Dublin  men  are  wont  to  talk  boastfully  of  O’Connell  Street,  the 
princi|)al  street  in  the  Irish  metropolis.  Well,  we  would  like  them 
to  realise  that  this  splendid  thoroughfare  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  narrow  side  streets  where  live  the  people  who  could 
less  well  afford  expenditure,  there  were  signs  enough  of  sympathy. 
And  the  orderly  beh.aviour  and  sobriety  of  the  vast  multitude  were 
better  than  any  display  of  arches  or  banners.  No  drunkenness  nor 
rowdiness  was  evident  anywhere.  The  Northern  Contingents  were 
remarkable  for  their  magnificent  banners  painted  with  scenes  from 
the  most  memorable  episodes  of  ’98 ; Wolfe  Tone  and  his  comrades 
on  Cavehill;  M'Cracken  at  Antrim’s  fight  ;^^one’s  interview  with 
Napoleon ; M’Cracken’s  Execution  ; such  are  the  subjects  which  the 
’98  clubs  during  the  past  year  have  had  painted  on  their  flags.  For 
many  a year  to  come  these  banners  will  be  illustrated  history  lessons 
to  the  young  people  in  the  black  North.  The  ])resence  of  the 
Northerns  from  Belfast,  Derry,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal  in 
such  vast  numbers,  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  to  share 
in  such  a great  National  Demonstration,  uninterrupted  by  Orange 
affrays,  is  for  them  a rare  pleasure.  The  contingent  of  Northern 
girls  who  honoured  the  memory  of  Mary  M’Cracken  in  the  name 
of  their  club  were  hailed  with  great  enthusiasm.  And  certainly  the 
most  picturesque  figure  in  the  procession  was  the  girl  in  green  and 
gold  who  personated  the  dauntless  Betsy  Grey. 

On  the  evening  of  the  celebrations  we  were  walking  (^own  a quiet 
street  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  Round  the  corner  came  a band 
of  Young  Hibernians.  Just  six  of  them  there  w'ere,  carrying  little 
green  flags,  and  battering  away  at  their  little  drums,  singing  mean- 
while at  the  top  of  their  voices  “The  Boys  of  Wexford.’’  The 
smallest  boy  of  all  was  about  five  years  old.  He  wore  on  his  curly 
fair  head  a shabby  green  velvet  smoking  cap — the  discarded  pro- 
perty of  some  fashionable  elder,  most  probably.  He  was  singing 
with  might  and  main,  and  hammering  with  his  small  fists  at  the 
parchment  of  his  drum.  We  saluted  the  company.  Six  tiny  right 
hands  went  up  in  an  ans^s•ering  salute. 

One  of  us,  as  they  passed  by,  laid  her  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
youngest.  “Who  fears  to  speak  of  ’98?”  said  she. 

And  little  green  cap,  throwing  back  his  curly  head,  replied — 

“ Viva  la!" 

MAUDE  GONNE  AND  THE  FOREIGN  DELEGATES. 

Miss  Maude  Gonne,  who  had  arrived  with  a party  of  French  and 
other  foreign  delegates  at  Kingstown,  on  Saturday,  was  accorded  an 
enthusiastic  welcome  by  the  peoi)le  of  Kingstown  and  the  populace 
in  Dublin.  As  she  drove  with  her  party  in  a waggonette  decorated 
with  the  tri-colour  along  the  route  on  Monday,  her  appearance  was 
the  signal  for  outbursts  of  applause  and  enthusiasm.  No  one  who 
has  not  been  behind  the  scene  can  understand  how  much  the  success 
of  the  demonstration  owed  to  the  womanly  tact  of  Maude  Gonne. 
Things  which  had  been  done  all  wrong  either  by  deliberate  ill-in- 
tention or  mere  ignorance  were  set  right,  without  much  discussion 
or  resistance,  as  soon  as  her  clear-seeing  eyes  discovered  the  error. 
She  is  best  known  to  the  people  of  Ireland  as  a public  speaker,  but 
it  is  not  there  her  supreme  talent  and  usefulness  lies  ; but  in  her 
faculty  for  arranging  and  managing  everybody  and  everything,  and 
in  making  people  act  as  they  ought  to,  even  when  they  are  ([uite 
unwilling.  The  splendid  demonstrations  which  have  taken  [)lace  in 
Connaught,  at  Castlebar,  and  Ballina,  are  the  result  of  Maude 
Gonne’s  energy  and  her  popularity  among  the  people  of  the  West. 
To  the  foreign  delegates  she  filled  the  j)lace  of  a reception  com- 
mittee (for  none  there  was). 


THE  DELEGATES  FROM  GRE.Vl’  BRITAIN. 

As  is  well  known  the  Scotch  delegation  which  had  arranged  to 
be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  Memorial  Stone,  came  over  in  July 
on  the  dale  originally  settled,  and  had  to  put  u|)  with  a secondary 
demonstration  in  the  I’hoenix  Park.  Their  presence  on  15111  Aug- 
ust would  have  swelled  the  number  of  those  who  came  over  the 
Irish  Sea  to  large  proportions.  As  it  was,  the  number  of  excursion- 
ists to  Ireland  from  London  and  the  North  of  England  was  uniue- 
cedented,  and  included  a number  of  the  most  active  and  jirominenl 
workers  in  the  National  cause.  In  the  work  of  collecting  funds 
for  the  Wolfe  Tone  Monument,  the  Executive  of  Great  Britain  have 
not  been  behind  hand.  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  their  president,  had  left 
for  the  time  being  the  literary  work  to  which  he  is  devoted,  and 
showed  that  the  most  mystical  of  our  ])oets  can  have,  like  Mangan 
in  the  Young  Ireland  days,  a practical  interest  in  National  work. 
A monument,  by  the  way,  is  soon  to  be  set  up  in  an  English  city 
graveyard  to  which  every  true  Irishman  should  contribute  his  mite. 
It  is  to  the  memory  of  the  Martyred  Three  of  ’67,  and  Mr.  Barrett, 
of  Manchester,  is  among  those  most  actively  engaged  in  furthering 
its  erection. 

THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATES. 

The  deputation  from  America  was  of  course  far  short  of  what  we 
had  hoped  for ; but  those  who  came  should  have  had  the  heartier 
welcome.  One  and  all  we  feel  assured  came  in  high' hope  of  taking 
council  together  as  to  what  can  best  be  done  to  help  the  old  land 
and  the  old  cause. 

An  extraofdinary  and  inexplicable  thing  was  how  the  American 
delegates  were  kept  in  the  background.  Contrary  to  the  ordinary 
impression  of  the  Irish-Americans  as  pushing  fellows,  our  friends 
from  over  the  ocean  took  the  lowest  seats  at  the  Mansion  House 
banquet,  and  there  was  no  one  as  in  the  scrii>ture  parable  to  say 
“ Friend,  come  up  higher.”  The  master  of  ceremonies,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  only  arranged  for  one  American  speaker  to  respond 
to  the  toast  of  “ our  guests,”  namely  Father  M’Laughlin.  Some 
sensation  was  produced  by  Father  Coghlan,  of  Philadelphia,  rising 
and  coming  to  the  head  of  the  hall.  His  intention  was  to  ask  leave 
to  speak,  but  leave  was  not  granted,  though  the  master  of  cere- 
monies could  very  easily  have  arranged  for  him  to  fill  the  gap  left 
by  the  absence  of  Charles  Underwood  O’Connell.  That  gentle- 
man’s name  was  retained  as  speaker,  though  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  used  it  he  was  not  there  during  the  toasts.  We  must  as- 
sume that  his  name  was  used  simply  as  a dummy  to  fill  the  gap, 
which  might  have  been  filled  by  those  whom  the  wire-pullers  wished 
to  suppress. 

Father  Coghlan  travelled  thousands  of  miles  to  be  present  at  that 
banquet,  his  desire  more  even  than  to  honour  the  dead,  was  to  know 
what  Irishmen  now  living  intended  to  do  for  the  Irish  cause,  and 
to  inform  them  of  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  leading  Irishmen  m 
America. 

Ihe  Irishmen  of  the  Transvaal  were  represented  by  an  influential 
citizen  of  the  South  African  Reiniblic,  Mr.  Sol.  Gillingham,  who 
was  received  when  rising  to  sjieak  by  loud  cheers  for  the  [iresident 
of  his  native  Republic,  Paul  Rruger,  and  by  shouts  of  Majuba  Hill. 
Mr.  Gillingham,  though  a Boer  citizen,  is  of  Irish  extraction,  and  on 
this  occasion  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  staunch  Irish  Nationalists 
of  the  gallant  Republic  so  many  thousands  of  miles  away. 

\ 

A LINK  WITH  ’48. 

.\  place  of  honour  at  the  guests  table  was  given  to  .Mrs.  John 
Martin,  the  sister  of  John  Mitchel.  As  an  intimate  ))ersonal  friend 
of  the  Maxwell  family  Mrs.  Marlin  was  keenly  interested  in  all  that 
took  jilace,  and  will  conveyvto  Miss  Maxwell,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present,  an  account  of  the  demonstration. 

ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC. 

Whilst  the  vast  multitude  was  marching  in  processional  order  past 
the  place  of  Tone’s  birth  to  the  site  of  the  monument,  far  away  from 
Ireland  another  celebration  was  taking  place.  family  jiarty,  the 
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descendants  of  Wolfe  Tone,  hoisted  the  green  flag  of  Ireland  over  a 
country  house  in  Connecticut,  and  with  deepest  interest  made  reck- 
oning of  the  time,  trying  to  follow  what  was  happening  in  Ireland. 
The  mother  of  that  family  is  the  only  daughter  of  Wolfe  Tone’s 
eldest  son,  the  gallant  young  officer  of  Napoleon’s  army,  who  came  to 
America  and  served  in  the  army  of  the  Rejjublic,  and  who,  having 
secured  his  father’s  fame  by  the  publication  of  the  Autobiography, 
died  all  too  soon  for  his  own  fame,  for  in  his  brief 

life  he  had  given  proof  of  unusual  brilliant  talents.  What 
a link  with  the  past  we  have  in  the  person  of  this 
lady,  Mrs.  Grace  Maxwell.  In  her  childhood  she  was 

caressed  by  the  heroic  wife  of  Tone,  her  own  grandmother.  It 
was  fitting  that  the  silver  trowel  with  which  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed should  come  as  a gift  from  her.  There  is  not  living  in  the 
world  a single  person  who  links  us  so  closely  with  that  heroic  age. 
I rom  her  daughter,  Miss  Kate  A.  Maxwell,  we  have  received  an  in- 
teresting letter  written  the  day  after  the  celebration.  The  contents 
will  be  of  such  interest  to  our  readers  that  we  may  be  pardoned 
from  quoting  a passage. 

“ Yesterday  was  a day  of  deep  interest,  as  you  may  suppose.  No 
doubt  you  know  that  I was  invited  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  monument  in  Dublin,  the  greatest  honour  of  itiy  life,  as  repre- 
senting the  Tone  family,  and  that  my  mother  sent  a trowel,  all  that 
we  could  do  to  show  our  appreciation  of  the  faithful  memory  of  the, 
Irish  and  their  hope  for  the  future.  Yesterday  we  put  out  our  green 
flag,  with  the  American  flag  on  each  side,  and  we  followed  counting 
the  difference  in  time,  what  was  going  on  in  Dublin.  What  a regret 
it  was  to  us  that  none  of  our  family  could  be  present.  Taking  the 
foundation  stone  from  Cave  Hill  showed  a fine  sentiment  of 
a])propriateness.” 


Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  wrote  that  he  was  almost  as  danger- 
ous an  enemy  to  England  as  Hannibal  was  to  Rome.” 

A FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  DEMONSTRATION. 

“The  French  tri-colour  has  just  been  hailed  in  Dublin  by 
an  enthusiastic  multitude.  A whole  century  has  passed 
since  the  expeditions  of  Hoche  and  Humbert  without 
diminishing  gratitude  in  the  soul  of  a nation  which  re- 
mains nobly  steadfast  in  memory  and  in  hope.  The 
striking  Irish  demonstration  touches  and  moves  us  pro- 
foundly. It  creates  new  bonds  of  s}mpathy  between  two 
nations,  between  two  races,  which  throughout  the  course 
of  history  have  loved  each  other,  and  which  often  have 
been  united  in  the  Qfesence  of  peril  and  of  death. 

After  Sedan,  the  populace  of  Dublin,  smashed  with 
stones  the  windows  of  English  and  German  houses,  which 
were  illuminated  with  lamps  in  honour  of  the  victory.  To 
the  delirium  of  German  pride  and  the  cowardly  British 
complicity  the  heart  of  Ireland  responded  by  associating 
itself  with  the  defeat  of  France.  The  debt  which  we  are 
under  to  these  brave  people  is  sacred.  The  fathers  have 
given  their  blood,  the  sons  have  given  their  tears.  A 
brotherhood  of  glory,  a brotherhood  of  sorrow,  a brother- 
hood of  hate;  no  more  is  needed  to  link  the  future  to  the 


Press  Comments  on  the  Demonstration. 


THE  “ DAILY  NEWS  ” SAYS. 


“ *HE  extraordinary  scene  in  Dublin  yesterday  at 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
memorial  to  Wolfe  Tone  and  the  men  of  ’98  was 
a demonstration  of  the  whole  Irish  race.  Irishmen  at- 
tended from  all  parts  of  Ireland  and  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  extent  and  significance  the  gathering  bears  comparison 


with  the  greatest  of  all  that  have  gone  before  it  in  Irish 
history.  It  was  not  precisely  a loyal  meeting.  Its  resolu- 
tions, its  wishe.s,  its  vows,  were  for  Irish  independence,  for 
Ireland  a nation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  . . . 


If  the  independence  of  Ireland  was  the  burden  of  the 
speeches  from  first  to  last,  those  who  have  so  successfully 
denied  to  her  rights  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution 
have  themselves  to  thank  for  it.  Even  Mr.  Parnell  still 


awiiits  his  memorial  in  Dublin,  and  tire  patriot  who  takes 
precedence  of  liim  is  the  one  who  would  have  freed  his 
country  wfith  fire  and  sword.” 


THE  “MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.” 

“ I here  seem  to  have  been  no  bounds  to  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  yesterday  in 
Dublin  of  a monument  to  Wolfe  Toiler  the  man  of  whom 


past  by  inviolable  bonds. 

“ As  long  as  France  exists,  the  eyes  of  millions  hi  de- 
vastated cottages  in  the  land  of  martyrs  will  forever  be 
turned  towards  her  from  beyond  the  land  of  England.  As 
long  as  Ireland  exists  France  will  have  an  ally  on  the  very 
fiank  of  England,  an  ally  trembling  with  impatience  for  re- 
venge. To  opulent,  unfeeling  England  the  agonised  cry 
of  a famishing  people  w^as  not  event  a cause  of  remorse, 
but  it  will  resound  one  day  through  the  world  like  an  ap- 
peal to  universal  justice.  Before  the  assembled  nations 
England  will  be  called  on  to  justify  three  centuries  of 
slaughter  by  sword,  fire,  and  famine.  She  has  placed  her- 
self beforehand  outside  the  bounds  of  pity,  and  if  one 
day  she  is  vanquished  she  will  not  even  have  the  right  to 
cry  ‘ Mercy.  ’ 

“ France  has  received  nothing  but  ingratitude  from  the 
monarchies  which  she  has  created  at  the  cost  of  her 
blood.  The  House  of  Savoy,  which  owes  us  the  very  air 
it  breathes,  tries  to  bite  the  hand  of  her  liberator.  Royal 
Belgium,  freed  by  the  armies  of  France,  only  waits  a 
chance  to  give  up  to  the  annies  of  William  II.  the  routes 
and  chances  of  invasion.  Shame  on  these  treasons ! But 
honour  to  the  Democracies  which  remain  faithful. 

“Health  and  greeting  to  the  Democracy  of  Ireland, 
which  m the  presence  of  illustrious  tombs  and  of  immortal 
monuments  renews  its  intrepid  vcws. 

“France  and  Ireland  will  be  heard  of  again  in  the  hour 
of  destiny.  In  the  name  of  the  patriots  of  France  I ad- 
dress to  the  patriots  of  Ireland  the  most  ardent  expression 
of  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  Franca” 

Lucien  Millevoye,  ii)  “ La  Patrie.” 
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The  Centenary  and  the  Gaelic 
Movement. 


OR  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  of  .a  great  National  Cele- 
■ t bration  the  Gaelic  native  language  was  given  a [)lace  ol 
X iinjiortance.  The  inscriptions  on  memorial  tablets  erected 
by  the  Central  Executive  are  in  Irish.  An  oration  w;rs 
tlelivere<l  at  the  laying  Of  the  stone  in  Irish  by  Mr.  William  Rooney, 
of  the  Celtic  Literary  Society,  and  at  the  meetings  in  the  West  the 
language  was  even  more  suitably  employed  in  addressing  those 
who  understood  it.  Of  the  American  delegates  whom  we  had  the 
])leasure  of  seeing  something  of  jirivately,  several  were  Gaelic  en- 
thusiasts. Mr.  Thomas  Concannon’s  name  is  already  known  as 
donor  of  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht  ” recitation  prize  at  the  famous  Mac- 
room  Feis,  and  his  act  on  landing  in  Ireland  in  1898  was  to  found 
a branch  of  the  Gaelic  League  in  the  Arran  Islands. 

Mr.  Glynn,  of  the  A.  O.  H.,  of  Philadelphia,  talks  Irish 
fluently,  and  when  congratulated  on  what  his  order  had  done  for 
the  language  movement  in  founding  the  Celtic  chair  at  Washington, 
assured  us  that  was  only  the  first  step.  He  was  accompanied  to 
Ireland  by  his  son,  whom  he  hopes  to  make  an  Irish  scholar  of, 
and  is  having  him  instructed  in  the  native  language  and  movement. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kenney,  another  American  Delegate,  was  keen  in 
his  enquiries  for  an  ancient  historical  book  in  Gaelic  which  he  had 
seen  in  his  boyhood,  and  which  had  been  published  and  edited  since 
he  left  Ireland. 


Our  Peasant  Poetry. 

N these  days  of  “ decadence  ” and  “ art  for  art’s  sake,”  it 
I may  not  be  fashionable  to  hint  that  anything  really 

I worth  study  has  come  from  the  peasantry  of  any 

country.  Paris,  the  first  to  lead  the  fashion  in  millinery, 
has  latterly  subdued  literature  and  controls  the  study  and 
the  editorial  chair  as  completely  as  she  does  the  boudoir. 
Style  and  elegance  in  art  or  literature  are  to  be  admired, 
but  they  are  not  things  to  which  everything  is  to  be  sub- 
ordinated. The  polish  and  glitter  of  the  schools  may  per- 
fect the  artist,  but  equally  in  our  days  as  in  those  of 
Horace,  Nature  makes  the  poet.  A little  examination  will 
go  far  to  show  that  the  men  who  hold  to-day  as  poets  were 
influenced  by  no  school,  but  in  most  instances  depended 
on  their  own  genius  and  judgment.  That  they  took  the 
wiser  course  let  the  recognised  genii  of  . all  nations  attest. 

This  is  not  exactly  the  place  to  discuss  very  minutely 
the  judgment  of  those  who  seek  to  graft  French  styles  on 
the  original  Irish  stock.  This  paper  does  not  profess  to 
go  very  deeply  into  the  matter,  but  merely  to  point  out  a 
few  men  who  owe  none  of  their  power  to  either  school  or 
system,  who  have  obeyed  the  voice  within,  and  written  from 
the  heart.  Some  few  of  them  have  come  to  fame,  others 
obtain  a popularity  here  and  there,  more  are  never  heard  of. 
It  is  a notorious  fact  that  even  yet,  after  the  “ National  ” 
school  system  has  been  half  a century  working,  that  almost 
every  townland  has  its  local  rhymer,  who  chronicles  the 
goings  and  comings  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  perhaps  slip- 


shod, but  not  unmusical  verse.  V\’e  do  not  seek  to  argue 
that  their  writings  are  worthy  of  serious  attention ; but  they 
do  a service  in  so  far  as  they  centralise  attention  on  local 
affairs,  and  are  in  such  wise  a check  in  some  degree  on  tlie 
Anglomania  which  unhappily  has  crept  into  even  the  most 
remote  parts  of  our  country.  It  i^  little  tf>  their  discredit 
if  their  work  is  merely  assonantal,  if  it  scorns  all  the  rules 
of  English  syntax,  and  all  the  conventionalities  of  prosody. 
It  keeps  alive  interest  in  matters  Irish,  and  as  it  thus  serves 
a purpose  deserves  consideration.  It  is  to  men  of  this 
class  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  our  old  airs,  for  long 
before  Bunting  had  collected  or  Moore  immortalised  them, 
and  often  since,  these  men  wedded  their  words  to  melodies 
which  win  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  them.  To  these  men 
we  owe  also  the  preservation  of  the  legends,  traditions,  and 
local  history  of  almost  every  parish  in  Ireland.  To  them  ■ 
likewise  is  due  all  the  knowledge  of  the  past  that  exists  in 
country  places.  One  meéts  occasionally  in  out  of  the  way 
corners  men  who  pever  knew  the  pleasures  of  reading,  to 
whose  fingers  a pen  would,  perhaps,  be  the  clumsiest  of  pos- 
sible implements;  yet  they  are  often  the  repositories  of 
a priceless  store  of  songs  and  story  committed  to  memory 
line  by  line  from  the  rude  rhymings  of  these  village  bards. 
How  much  more  preferable  it  is  to  listen  to  one  of  those 
simple  rural  songs  than  to  any  of  the  imported  abomina- 
tions of  the  nearest  large  town  we  shall  not  pause  to  say. 
Whatever  their  imperfections,  thi^  are  in  a sense  true  to 
their  surroundings,  and  possess  all  the  flavour  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  moors  of  Ireland. 

Yet  it  is  not  of  them  so  much  as  of  those  men  of  real 
ability  who  have  imitated  them  that  we  would  deal,  and  a 
few  names  will  best  convey  our  idea.  There  is  a poem 
familiar  to  us  all,  “ Caoch  O’Leary,”  which  we  owe  to  this 
school,  the  simple  earnestness  and  homely  truth  of  Avhich 
no  one  will  be  found  to  deny.  It  is  rough  and  uncouth, 
yet  it  conveys  a perfect  picture,  and  one  that  must  affect 
the  reader,  and  favourably,  to  the  class  of  which  it  is  a type. 

It  is  a more  natural  piece  than  the  “ decadents  ” all  com- 
bined have  accomplished,  not  viewed  artificially,  but  natu- 
rally, from  the  heart,  the  only  true  test  of  real  poetry.  Its 
author,  John  Keegan,  has  left  but  little  after  him,  but  every 
piece  is  true  to  its  subject.  “ The  Blind  Girl  at  the  Holy 
Well,”  “ The  Holiday  Dance,”  “ The  Irish  Harvest  Hymn,” 

“ The  Holly  and  Joy  Girl,”  and  “ The  Connaugh  two  man’s 
Lament”  are  brimful  of  the  feeling,  whether  reverent,  fierce 
or  sad,  which,  like  that  “ harp  ” spoken  of  by  Boucicault, 

“ rests  in  the  bosom  of  every  Irishman.”  John  Banim, 
whose  novels  of  Irish  life  are  amongst  our  most  treasured 
possessions,  is  also  a poet  of  this  company.  His  “ Sog- 
garth  Aroon,”  “ The  Reconciliation,”  “ Mo  Bhouchailin 
Buidhe,”  “ Aileen,”  “ Irish  Mary,”  and  others  are  veritable 
transcripts  of  Irish  thought  and  passion.  Griffin,  too,  in 
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his  best  work,  has  aimed  at  catching  the  idiom,  and  crystal- 
ising  the  thought  of  the  peasant  in  his  verse,  and  his  “Wake 
of  the  Absent,”  “ Gille  Machree,”  “ Siubhail  a Gradh,”  and 
kindred  songs  ai'e  far  better  than  his  efforts  in  more  classic 
st}des.  Davis  occasionally  tried  the  same  key,  but  save  in 
a few  notable  instances  like  “ Oh ! the  Marriage,”  “ Maire 
Ban  a Stoir,”  “ The  Girl  of  Dunbuidhe,”  and  “ The  Wel- 
come,” not  with  notable  success.  James  MacKeown,  the 
author  of  “ The  Ould  Irish  Jig,”  and  John  Walsh,  of  Cappo- 
quin,  were  greater  masters  of  this  particular  vein,  but  per- 
haps the  best  peasant  poet  we  possess  is  Joseph  Sheridan 
Le  Fanu,  whose  two  great  poems,  “ Shemus  O’Brien’”  and 
“ Phadrig  Crohoore,”  are  instances  of  how  much  may  be 
made  of  the  realities  of  Irish  peasant  life  by  anyone  who 
brings  to  it,  beside  the  all-necessary  gift,  a kindly  sympathy 
with  and  honest  desire  to  faithfully  depict  the  people. 
Kickham,  in  his  “ Rory  of  the  Hills,”  touches  the  verv 
highest  level  in  this  class } a few  pieces  of  Mary  Kate 
Murphy,  and  almost  every  line  of  Ellen  O’Leary’s,  are  in- 
stinct with  the  life  that  knows  not  yet  the  benefit  of  British 
civilisation. 

In  our  times,  spite  of  prevailing  influences,  a little  that 
is  very  good  has  been  accomplished.  Mrs.  Tynan-Hinkson, 
in  her  “ Shameen  Dhu,”  showed  a leaning  in  its  direction. 
Frank  Fahy’s  “American  Wake,”  “The  Donovans,”  “The 
Ould  Plaid  Shawl,”  and  many  another  equally  racy  piece; 
P.  J.  M'Call’s  ■■  Going  to  the  Fair,”  “ The  Little  Heathy 
Hill,”  “ The  House  in  the  Corner,”  “ Threshing  the  Bar- 
ley,” and  countless  others,  are  unmistakably  the  heart  of 
the  country.  But  beyond  and  above  all  in  this  style  (al- 
ways excepting  Le  Fanu)  stands  Miss  Jane  Barlow,  whose 
poem,  “ The  Ould  Masther,”  is  a marvel  of  faithful  word- 
painting,  and  brings  home  at  once  to  the  reader  a sense  of 
the  world  of  varied  characteristics  that  lies  virgin  in  the 
everyday  life  of  Ireland,  waiting  some  wizard  hand  tO'  wake 
it  into  life  and  being. 

We  do  not  meair  to  assert  that  all  the  possibilities  of 
Irish  Literature  (in  English)  should  be  forced  to  run  in 
this  channel,  but  dare  to  claim  that  nothing  true  to  Irish 
life  as  it  exists,  to  Irish  thought  as  it  is,  to  Irish  sentiment 
and  passion,  as  we  meet  them,  can  find  an  adequate  or  even 
general  expression  in  the  carefully  turned  periods  of  Lon- 
don Bohemianism,  influenced  by  Parisian  fads.  Perfection 
can  be  reached  and  fidelity  attained  without  seeking  to 
imitate  the  style  of  the  Boulevards.  Art  in  its  truest  guise 
should  not-  attempt  to  ornament,  or  disguise  , it  should  imi- 
tate Nature,  else  it  is  not  natural ; it  has  nothing  to  appeal 
to  what  is  common  to  natural  man.  Some  there  will  always 
be  found,  of  course,  so  hyper-superior  as  to  scorn  everything 
that  is  palpable.  To  them  the  Nature  note  may  be  abhor- 
rent, but  to  the  ordinary  individual  the  note  which  takes  its 


tone  from  the  things  around  will  be  always  acceptable,  since 
it  tells  of  something  we  have  felt,  something  we  can  under- 
stand, something  of  that  touch  of  Nature  which  makes  all 
men  brothers.  Wm.  Rooney. 

Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 


Preserve  the  Purity  of  the  Irish 
Language. 

T the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Arran  Branch  of  the  Gaelic 
League,  Mr.  Thomas  Concannon,  of  Mexico,  gave  an 
eloquent  address,  which  has  been  published  in  full  in 
Fanine  att  Lae.  We  reprint  the  part  containing  his  remonst’‘ance 
against  the  introduct  on  of  English  words  and  phrases  into  the 
Gaelic  vocabulary : — 

" Ba  mhaith  Horn  focal  eile  no  dhó  a rádh  i dtaoibh  an  chineál 
gaedhilge  labhras  beagán  do  na  daoinibh  annso  anois.  Ni'l  mé  i 
n-Arainn  acht  tri  lá  acht  chuala  mé  mórán  béarlachais  ar  feadh  na 
haimsire  sin.  Chuala  mé  na  ráidhte  so.  ' Ni’l  aon  chance  aige.' 
‘ Ti  sb  all  right.'  'Ta  me  sMredilte  dhe.'  ‘Tá  sé  an-imarfáilte.' 
Tá  si  upsetkWte.'  ' Cia  an  chaoi  bhfuil  tú,  a Visther  O’Callaghan  ?’ 

‘ Suibhail  siar  abhaile,  a Vary,’  agus  neithe  eile  mar  iad  sin. 
Is  mór  an  truagh  ár  n-gaedhilig  dheas  bhlasta  a mhileadh  le 
foclaibh  gallda  do’n  tsdrt  sin.  Ni’l  cúram  dibh  na  leithsgéal  ar 
bith  agaibh  ar  úsáid  a dheanamh  do  na  foclaibh  sin. 

‘‘NÍ  easbaidh  minighthe  na  bhfocal  atá  oraibh  agus  mar  sin  de, 
cia  an  fáth  a n-abrann  sibh  iad  ? guidhim  arraibh  ar  son  Dé  agus 
Muire  Mhi.thar,  ar  bhar  Mire  na  focla  péarla  bradacha  so  a 
chaitheamh  amach  as  bhar  mbeal  Milleann  siad  ár  n-gaedlig 
bhlasta  agus  leis  an  fhirinnea  a rádh  is  mdr  an  droich-mheas 
dibh  féin  é. 

" Buaileann  cuid  agaibh  bhar  gclann  mar  gheall  ar  a bheith  ag 
labhairt  ghaedhilge  agus  is  righ-mhdr  an  náire  dhibh  a bheith  ag 
arraidh  dibirte  cur  ar  Theangaidh  Pádraic,  Bríghde  agus  Coluim 
Chille  agus  ag  iarraidh  Béarla  a mhuineadh  i n-a  háit.  Sin  é féin 
an  Bearla  briste  ! Ser 'd  atáann  praiseach  leath  Bearla  agus  leath 
gaedhilge.  Bhéarfaidh  mé  sompla  nd  dhó  do’n  Bhéarla  so  dhibh. 
Ni’l  sé  i bhfad  o shoin  6 bhi  fear  ag  siubhal  an  bhdthair  ag 
cuartughadh  a chapaill.  Casadh  gasuir  beag  do  agus  d’  fhiafruigh 
sé  dhe,  ‘ A bhfaca  tii  mo  chapall,  a pháidin.’ 

" D’  fhreagair  Paidin  ins  an  teangaidh  Ghallda,  ‘ He  is  went  up 
to  the  road  on  high  legs.’ 

’■  Is  cosamhail  go  bfaca  Páidin  an  capall  ag  dul  thairis  ’n-a  chos 
I n-airde  ogus  is  ar  sin  thng  sé  ' highlegs.’ 

“ Duine  eile  a bhi  ’na  sheasamh  ar  aq  g-cloidhe,  thuit  sé  anuas 
agus  gortuigheadh  go  mhor  é agus  ni  thainic  chuige  fhein  ar, 
feadh  tamaill  fada. 

" Thainic  fear  thart  agus  d’  fhiafruigh  sé  do  dhuine  a bhi  anna 
sheasamh  ann  rer’d  a dheirigh  do’n  fhear.’ 

" D’  fhreagair  duine  aca  agus  dubhairt,  ‘ She  nearly  fell  off  the 
stand  and  she  isn’t  in  her  sit  yet.' 

" Dubhairt  fear  eile  le  na  mhac  ' Hurry  on  now  a mhaicin,  and 
run  over  to  the  buaile  and  bring  water  to  the  cow.  She  is  dead  to 
the  dry.  Dhean  deifir,  now  or  if  you  don’t  I croch  you  to  the 
buimbheal,  and  I’ll  be  lashing  you  like  a croiceann  Caorach.’ 

’’  Ta  an  chraobh  so  curtha  ar  bun  anois  agus  oraibh-se  atá  I 
chongbháil  amhlaidh. 

" Tá  preamhracha  mora  Thoglha  cheana  aice  agus  ó tharla  go 
bhfuil,  man  thugan  sibhse  an  congnamh  ceart  di  bhearfaidh  si 
toradh  breagh,  bhrioghmhar,  alainn  agus  ni  fheadfaidh  an  dom- 
han  mhor  ar  fad  I chur  ar  gcul.” 


GAELIC  ORGANISATION  IN  DONEGAL. 


On  Thursday,  September  ist,  Miss  Johnston  and  Miss  Milligan, 
with  a party  of  Gaelic  workers,  start  on  a tour  in  Co.  Donegal, 
bringing  a magic  lantern  and  splendid  set  of  slides,  presented  by 
a friend  to  the  Gaelic  cause.  Meetings  will  be  held  at  Barnesmore, 
Fintown,  Glenties,  Mount  Charles,  and  other  places,  and  a com- 
plete report  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 
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Tá  an  bheatha  so  chomh  chiomhain, 

Chomh  diomhaoin  diblidh, 

Chomh  measgtha  ann  ftr  sgála 
Atá  gáire  agus  caointe, 

Agus  sinn  mar  féiliocáin 
I gcarcair  gan  bhrigh  ar  bith, 

Ag  bualadh  ár  sgiathan 
Ar  lir  gcliabhdn  iarainn. 

Tá  an  bheatha  so  chomh  dona, 

Mio-shona,  aicídéach, 

Chomh  druidte,  faisgthe,  diinta, 

Chomh  buaidheartha,  buighdeach, 

Chomh  nimhneach  agns  chomh  gearr, 

Go  mb’  fearr  a treigint, 

Acht,  feuch  an  mis-ath, 

Gan  bás  ni  fóidir. 

An  Chraoibhin  Aoibhinn. 


In  Sarsfield’s  Castle. 


HE  following  incident  is  related  by  Charles  H.  Teel- 
ing  in  his  “ Narrative  of  the  Irish  Rebellion.”  It 
occurred  while  Teeling  was  returning  to  Belfast  to 
take  part  in  the  Northern  Rising,  and  found  hospitality  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Boyne  in  the  cabin  of  the  lineal  descen- 
dant and  namesake  of  Patrick  Sarsfield. 

“ I now  recollected  that  about  a mile  to  the  north  a lineal 
descendant  of  the  illustrious  Sarsfield  occupied  a small  farm, 
and  though  he  had  sunk  so  much  from  the  splendour  he 
had  not  lost  a particle  of  the  pride  of  his  ancestors.  His 
cabin  was  in  a bleak  situation,  on  the  great  northern  road, 
and  the  ungenerous  soil  around  it,  with  the  utmost  dint  of 
labour,  could  barely  supply  the  necessaries  of  life.  Sars- 
field, however,  was  not  in  indigent  circumstances  when  com- 
pared with  many  others.  He  had  improved  his  situation 
by  that  species  of  industry  to  which  some  of  the  descen- 
dants of  our  ancient  princes  have  been  obliged  to  bend ; in 
plain  English,  he  entertained  the  traveller  at  the  expense  of 
his  guest;  he  sold  good  liquor,  and  the'  house  of  honest 
Sarsfield  had  ffood  call. 

Leaving  the  Boyne,  with  all  its  disastrous  recollections  be- 
hind me,  I passed  over  William’s  ground  of  encampment, 
and  soon  reached  the  modern  castle  of  Patrick  Sarsfield, 
Earl  of  Lucan.  I knocked,  but  not  rudely ; I respected  the 
fallen  glories  of  my  country ; for  the  heath-covered  mountain 
is  a domain,  and  the  cottage  a castle,  where  the  hero  dwells. 

I had  not  long  to  wait,  mine  host  soon  attended ; and  had  I 
not  already  been  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  his  appearance 
must  at  once  have  commanded  my  respect. 

He  was  a man  of  almost  gigantic  stature,  but  so  perfectly 
formed,  of  such  admirable  symmetry  in  every  limb,  that  it 
was  only  when  the  eye  had  taken  the  separate  dimensions 
of  each  that  you  perceived  his  vast  superiority  over  the  ordi- 
nary race  of  men.  Though  he  had  never  mixed  beyond  the 


peasant  circle,  there  was  a suavity  in  his  manners,  and  a 
courtesy  in  his  deportment,  which  would  have  led  the  ob- 
server at  once  to  pronounce  him  a gentleman  whom  the 
blight  of  fortune  had  sunk  below  that  rank  in  society  which 
nature  had  designed  him  to  fill.  He  took  hold  of  my 
horse,  while  he  invited  me  to  occupy  a seat,  jointing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  old  Irish  fashioned  straw-chair,  which, 
from  its  cumbrous  size,  is  considered  a fixture,  and  generally 
placed  in  a comfortable  nook  convenient  to  the  fire.  “ Par- 
don me,”  said  I,  “ I shall  lead  my  horse  to  the  stable;”  and 
taking  the  bridle  from» his  hand,  “the  descendant  of  Sars- 
field shall  never  be  my  groom.”  This  expression,  pro- 
nounced with  some  degree  of  feeling,  won  on  the  moment 
his  confidence  and  heart.  “Welcome,”  said  he,  “to  Sars- 
field, and  a thousand  times  welcome.” 

We  soon  adjusted  the  little  matter  of  etiquette;  and  hav- 
ing provided. for  my  horse,  I returned  with  my  kind  host, 
who  was  all  anxiety  to  procure  me  the  best  entertainment 
his  cottage  could  afford.  “ But  in  the  name  of  St.  Bridget !” 
he  exclaimed,  observing  the  exhalation  from  my  clothes, 
“ have  you  been  swimming  the  Boyne  ?”  “ Even  so,  Sars- 

field,” I replied,  “ and  at  the  precise  spot  where  your  gal- 
lant ancestor  would  have  changed  generals  to  fight  the  battle 
over  again.”  Tlie  expression  of  delight  which  animated 
Sarsfield’s  countenance  I shall  never  forget.  Springing  from 
his  seat,  he  grasped  me  by  the  arm  : “Come,”  said  he,  “come, 
and  I will  show  you  the  ground  where  he  stood,  rallying  his 
countrymen,  and  calling  on  his  runaway  king  to  stand  like 
a man.”  “ Stop,  my  friend,”  said  I,  “ I have  got  quite 
enough  of  the  Boyne  for  this  night — ^would  that  all  the  ene- 
mies of  our  country  were  as  deep  in  it  as  1 have  been  ” — 
“ And  may  the  devil  take  him,”  said  Sarsfield,  “ who  would 
take  them  out,  and  now  ” — filling  up  a bumper — “ we  will 
drink  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  fallen.”  “ May  the 
heavens  be  their  bed !”  rejoined  my  host,  “ and  may  an  Irish 
heart  never  bleed  for  a faithless  king.”  I did  justice  to  the 
rejoinder  of  my  friend,  and  depositing  a small  piece  of 
money  on  the  table,  _ I was  about  to  depart,  when  he  ac- 
costed me  with  a look,  in  which  the  feelings  of  pride,  dis- 
pleasure, and  respect  were  blended.  “Sarsfield’s  cabin  is 
too  humble,”  said  he,  “ to  entertain  an  Irish  gentleman,  but 
a true  Irish  heart  would  not  refuse  the  only  cheer  it  could 
offer ; take  this  back,  if  Sarsfield’s  friendship  is  worth  your 
keeping.”  The  mind  of  my  generous  host  was  too  pene- 
trating not  to  have  perceived,  from  the  moment  I entered, 
that  I considered  myself  under  the  protection  of  a friend, 
and  this  protection  Í am  satisfied  he  would  have  afforded 
me,  even  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  On  parting,  he  cheered 
me  with  one  of  those  old  sayings  which  the  native  Irish 
have  always  at  command,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  ever)- 
situation  in  life.  “Remember,”  said  he,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  still  more  expressive  than  his  language,  “ remem- 
ber, the  darkest  hour  in  the  twenty-four  is  the  hour  before 
day.” 

I hurried  over  the  dreary  country^  which  extends  for  two 
miles  from  Sarsfield’s  cabin,  reflecting  on  the  policy  which 
constitutes  the  stranger  a friend  and  the  native  a foe. — Curse 
on  the  barbarous  line  of  distinction.” 
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Romances  and  Tragedies  of  Irish 
History. 


L— ISLANDMAGEE. 
(1641). 


I am  Brian  Boy  Magee, 

My  father  was  Eoghain  Ban  ! 

I was  wakened  from  happy  dreams 
By  the  shouts  of  my  startled  clan ; 

And  I saw  through  the  leaping  glare 
That  marked  where  our  homestead  stood, 
My  mother  swing  by  her  hair — 

And  my  brothers  lie  in  their  blood. 

In  the  creepy  cold  of  the  night 
The  pitiless  wolves  came  down, 

Scotch  troops  from  that  Castle  grim 
Guarding  Knockfergus  Town  ; 

And  they  hacked  and  lashed  and  hewed 
With  musket  and  rope  and  sword,. 

Till  my  murdered  kin  lay  thick 
In  pools  by  the  Slaughter  Ford. 

I fought  by  my  father’s  side. 

And  when  we  were  fighting  sore 
We  saw  a line  of  their  steel 
With  our  shrieking  women  before ; 

The  red-coats  drove  them  on 
To  the  verge  of  the  Gobbins  gray. 
Hurried  them — God  ! the  sight ! 

As  the  sea  foamed  up  for  its  prey. 

Oh,  tall  were  the  Gobbins  cliffs. 

And  sharp  were  the  rocks,  my  woe  ! 

And  tender  the  limbs  that  met 
Such  terrible  death  below ; 

Mother  and  babe  and  maid 
They  clutched  at  the  empty  air. 

With  eyeballs  widened  in  fright. 

That  hour  of  despair. 


(Sleep  soft  in  your  heaving  bed, 

0 little  fair  love  of  my  heart. 

For  the  bitter  oath  I have  sworn 
Shall  be  of  my  life  a part ; 

And  for  every  piteous  prayer 
You  prayed  on  your  way  to  die. 

May  I hear  an  enemy  plead 
While  I laugh  and  deny). 

In  the  dawn  that  was  gold  and  red. 

Aye,  red  as  the  blood-choked  stream. 

1 crept  to  the  perilous  brink — 

Great  Christ ! was  the  night  a dream  ? 

In  all  the  Island  of  gloom 
I only  had  life  that  day — 

Death  covered  the  green  hill-sides. 

And  tossed  in  the  Bay. 

I have  vowed  by  the  pride  of  my  sires — 

By  my  mother’s  wandering  ghost — 

By  my  kinsfolk’s  shattered  bones 
Hurled  on  the  cruel  coast ; 

I shall  follow  the  murderous  band 
A sleuth-hound  who  knows  no  rest. 

Till  each  black  heart  beneath  my  blow 
Grows  still  in  each  breast. 

I shall  go  to  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill 
With  my  sorrowful  tale  and  crave 
For  a sword  of  the  Spanish  steel 
In  the  ranks  of  his  soldiers  brave ; 

And  God  grant  when  the  battle  blares — 

With  my  foe  in  my  close  embrace, 

I shall  feel  my  grip  on  his  throat. 

And  his  dying  breath  on  my  face. 

I am  Brian  Boy  Magee  ! 

And  my  creed  is  a creed  of  hate  ; 

Love,  Peace,  I have  cast  aside. 

But  Vengeance,  Vengeance,  I wait ! 

Till  I pay  back  the  four-fold  debt 
For  the  horrors  I witnessed  there. 

When  my  brothers  moaned  in  their  blood 
And  my  mother  swung  by  her  hair. 

E.  Carbery. 


The  Gaels  and  the  Centenary. 

HE  success  of  the  great  demonstration  on  August 
15th  was  unique  and  convincing.  The  Press  of 
England  and  of  .Scotland,  try  as  they  would,  were 
not  able  to  belittle  its  imposing  dimensions,  much  less  de- 
spise the  significant  lesson  of  the  invincibility  of  Irish 
patriotic  fervour  vt^hich  it  conveyed.  Not  alone  was  it  a 
remarkable  gathering,  inasmuch  as  it  was  brought  together 
to  initiate  a monument  to  those  whose  enmity  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  by  England  knew  no  compromise;  but 
it  was  further  distinguished  from  all  precedmg  demonstra- 
tions by  the  fact  that  earnestness  marked  every  feature, 
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sincerity  ever)'  participant,  and  reverence  to  the  dead  and 
adhesion  to  their  principles  seemed  the  prevailing  merit  of 
the  occasion.  It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  deal  with 
the  contingents  or  sections  which  made  up  the  vast  pro- 
cession and  swelled  the  monster  meeting  at  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  foundation-stone.  The  largeness  of  the  array 
and  the  number  of  people  present  can  better  be  imagined 
than  descrilied. 

But  amongst  innumerable  bodies  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland  — stalwart  sons  of  Munster,  earnest  enthusiasts 
from  Ulster,  hard-toiling  sons  of  Connaught,  and  the  end- 
less raiiks  of  the  men  of  Leinster,  with  the  Dublin  trades 
in  all  the  panoply  befitting  a national  festival — I missed 
one  body  from  the  ranks,  and  deplored  the  absence  of 
these  men  more  than  any  others.  I refer  to  the  members 
of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  .Association.  Their  absence  from 
the  proceedings  is  inexplicable  and  hardly  creditable,  and 
the  ver)'  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  Kilkenny 
Gaels  marching  in  their  Gaelic  array  made  the  regret  more 
poignant  and  the  discredit  of  the  rest  more  marked. 

Of  all  the  bodies  taking  part  in  the  parade  none  im- 
pressed the  stranger  and  the  enemy  so  strongly  as  that 
body  of  Gaels.  “ Stalwart,”  “ fine  men,”  “marching  splen- 
didly,” are  some  of  the  praises  bestowed  on  them  and  their 
appearance;  not  by  sympathetic  journals  mark  (which  com- 
pletely ignored  them),  but  by  opponents  who  could  scoff  at 
everything  else  that  day  but  the  impressive  physique  of 
those  marching  men.  The  significance  of  the  gathering, 
its  lesson  of  unceasing  resistance  to  English  domination 
here  until  English  domination  ends,  would  have  sunk 
deeper  into  the  hearts  of  the  English  people  and  the  Eng- 
lish Press  were  a hundred  of  these  clubs  present  in  all 
the  glory  of  their  unequalled  manhood.  I am  not  alone 
in  deploring  the  absence  of  the  Gaels,  for  in  the  “ Wex- 
ford People”  of  2oth  ult.  there  appeared  a paragraph  re- 
gretting that  the  Wexford  Gaels  did  not  take  part.  The 
writer  says  that  there  are  three  thousand  Gaels  in  the 
county,  and  that  they  should  have  marched  as  they  marched 
at  Vinegar  Hill  in  May  last  headed  by  the  banner  of  the 
Shelmaliers.  What  a sight  to  see  these  men  marching  behind 
that  banner,  the  very  appearance  of  which  would  have 
evoked  proud  and  glorious  memories.  What  would  not  Eng- 
land give  to  make  friends  of  such  men  and  to  draft  them 
into  the  ranks  of  her  army  ? At  Carlow,  Cork,  Enniscorthy, 
New  Ross,  and  Wexford,  the  Gaels  took  their  proper  place 
in  the  local  celebrations.  Yet  their  absence  in  Dublin 
was  emphasised  by  the  presence  in  uniform  of  the  Kil- 
kenny Gaels.  This  was  not  worthy  of  them,  their  organ- 
isation or  their  aims.  I have  heard  objections  raised  to 
their  taking  part  in  such  an  assembly  on  the  score  of  its 
political  character.  The  demonstration  on  15th  August 
was  not  a political  demonstration  no  more  than  it  was  a 


religious  demonstration.  The  politics  the  Gaels  should 
avoid  are  the  factious  squabbles  of  the  present  day.  Their 
participating  in  a national  demonstration  of  veneration  to 
the  heroes  of  their  land  is  no  political  partisanship.  Surely 
a German  would  not  be  deemed  a party  factionist  if  he 
celebrated  the  annexation,  resulting  from  victorious  arms, 
of  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  the  Fatherland, 
or  a Frenchman  if  he  signalised  the  re-conquest  of  these 
provinces?  It  is  merely  a spirit  of  sycophancy  that  finds 
such  objections,  and  if  we  are  to  consult  the  sensitive  soul 
of  sister  England  in  such  matters  Wolfe  Tone  wdH  be  long 
unhonoured  and  Emmet’s  tomb  for  ever  uninscribed. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  wail  and  lament  that  I draw  at- 
tention to  the  utterly  inadequate  part  taken  by  the  Gaels, 
as  Gaels,  in  the  centenary.  It  is  with  a hope  that  they 
will  do  their  part  in  raising  funds  for  the  monument,  and, 
when  the  unveiling  comes  around,  will  be  present  to  a 
man  to  show  to  the  world  at  large  that,  despite  famine  and 
emigration,  oppression  and  coercion,  the  manhood  of  Ire- 
land is  as  brave,  has  hearts  as  warm  as  ever  for  the  cause, 
arms  as  strong,  minds  as  firm,  as  the  Pikemen  of  ’98  or 
the  gallant  Shelmaliers.  It  behoves  them  to  be  up  and 
doing  lest  their  attitude  be  misconstrued  and  their  patriot- 
ism underrated,  and  surely  they  could  desire  no  greater 
glory  and  no  grander  opportunity  of  labouring  in  an  Irish 
cause  than  in  honouring  the  men  whose  names  the  majo- 
rity of  their  clubs  are  proud  to  bear. 

The  best  ideal  of  an  Irish  nation,  if  Davis  be  accepted 
as  a guide,  is  a nobler  conception  than  a mere  material 
empire  and  political  freedom.  All  this  we  might  have 
and  still  be  undistinguishable  from  our  present  masters. 
But  let  us  strive  for  the  realisation  of  his  dream — a free 
Ireland  inhabited  by  a free  people,  inspired  by  the  ancient 
glory  of  their  race,  clinging  to  the  old  characteristic  games, 
and  cherishing  all  that  distinguished  us  in  the  past  and  is 
necessary  to  our  separate  national  existence  in  the  future. 
Therefore  the  Gael  as  the  heir  of  the  cause  and  the 
legatee  of  the  men  of  ’98  should  be  alive  to  their  duty  and 
the  effects  of  its  neglect,  for  on  them  devolves  the  task  of 
winning  the  nation’s  independence,  or  preserving  unsullied 
the  national  cause.  Their  duty  is  light  and  easily  done 
compared  with  that  of  their  sires  a hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  camain  often  gave  place  to  the  pike,  and  the  old 
fire  that  was  kindled  in  many  a baronial  hurling,  bowling, 
football,  or  weight-putting  contest  found  a congenial  sphere 
for  its  exercise  on  the  blood-red  fields  of  ’98. 

Celt. 


SOUVENIR  OF  JOHN  MITCHEL.— An  attractive  and  in- 
teresting pictorial  memorial  of  the  famous  patriot,  John  Mitchel, 
has  been  issued  by  the  proprietors  of  that  well-known  Newry  publi- 
cation, “ The  Open  Window.”  The  picture  gives  an  excellent  like- 
ness of  Mitchel,  with  sketches  of  the  house  in  which  he  died  and 
also  his  monument  at  Newry.  The  souvenir  can  be  obtained  at 
the  offices  of  “The  Open  Window”  for  the  modest  sum  of  four- 
pence,  or  sixpence  by  post. 
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In  the  Byways  of  Ballindreen. 

II.— A HOMELY  TRAGEDY. 


UGH  ADAIR,  or  “ Master  Hugh,”  as  he  was  invari- 
J o,bly  called  by  the  villagers,  rode  meditatively  along 
V®  the  Lower  Ballindreen  Road.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  rector,  and  the  idol  of  all  the  inhabitants  from  the  squire 
down  to  Pat  the  road-mender.  His  horse,  a restive,  high- 
spirited  animal,  champed  the  bit  and  shook  its  head  impa- 
tiently ever  and  anon ; for  young  Hugh  was  keeping  a tight 
hand  on  the  rein  and  restraining  it  from  breaking  into  its 
accustomed  rapid  trot.  He  was  full  of  thought,  and  the 
quiet  motion  was  more  to  his  mind  just  then.  So  absorbed 
was  he  that  he  did  not  observe  old  Mrs.  Dwyer  coming 
along  the  white  road,  with  her  head  bent  and  covered  with 
a tattered  shawl,  and  her  hands  firmly  clasped  together  on 
her  breast. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  wore  an  expression  of  great  disquiet  and 
anxiety.  Her  poor  old  eyes  were  weak  and  red,  and  strongly 
suggested  long  watching  and  recent  weeping.  Her  face  was 
sallow  and  drawn,  the  lines  deepening  into  black  furrows  on 
her  cheek ; and  there  were  dark  places  under  her  eyes.  She 
raised  her  face  suddenly,  when  she  was  in  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  the  horse’s  feet,  and  it  looked  so  utterly  woebegone, 
that  Hugh  started  and  pulled  the  rein  sharply,  a proceeding 
which  his  steed  resented  by  laying  back  its  and  pranc- 
ing viciously. 

“ Why,  Missis,”  said  he  familiarly,  “ what  has  gone  wrong 
to-day  ?” 

“ Oh ! Master  Hugh.  May  the  Lord  be  good  to  ye.  It 
was  yourself  I was  hopin’  of  all  people  in  the  world  to  see 
this  day.  You’re  young,  sir,  and  you  little  know  what  it  is 
to  be  ould  and  forsaken ; but  you’re  give  out  as  bein’  good- 
hearted,  and  mebby  you  wouldn’t  wish  to  standby  and  see 
a poor  ould  cratud  goin’  into  her  grave  wi’  the  heartbreak.” 

“ Why,  why,”  said  Hugh,  “ what  has  happened  ? What 
can  I do  for  you  Mrs.  Dwyer?” 

“ They  have  taken  her  away,  sir.  My  only  wan ! — my 
Shusie— my  little  girl,  sir — they  took — V and  at  this  point 
Mrs.  Dwyer  broke  dowm  and  buried  her  face  in  the  corner 
of  her  shawl. 

“ Your  little  girl?”  queried  Hugh,  not  at  once  understand- 
ing her  distress. 

“ Ay,  sir — Shusie.  You  know  Shusie.  You  know  she 
was  never  very  strong,  sir ; she  was  a hard  child  to  rear — 
but  there  never  was  any  harm  in  her — she  was  quare  in 
ways,  weak  in  the  intellects,  some  people  thought;  but  I’ll 
uphold  she  was  as  wise  as  the  best  av  us  in  most  things.” 

“ And  who  took  her  away  ?”  asked  Hugh,  as  he  brought 
the  child,  whom  he  had  often  noticed  in  the  old  woman’s 
cottage,  to  his  recollection. 


“Them  that  ought  to  have  kept  her  safe  at  home  and 
worked  for  her  and  supported  her — my  own  nephew,  Andy 
M'Clatchy.  May  he  be  repaid  for  it  as  he  desarves !”  Mrs. 
Dwyer’s  eyes  shot  a fierce  glance.  “ The  God  av  the  father- 
less and  the  widows  repay  him  for  the  sorrow  he  has  brought 
upon  me  this  day.  As  he  had  no  pity  on  me,  so  may  the 
Hivens  be  wi’out  pity  on  him  when  sorrow  and  loneness 
comes  to  make  his  house  as  mine  is,  dark  and  still  as  the 
grave !” 

She  spoke  with  a wild  vehemence,  and  raised  a quivering, 
withered  hand  in  the  air. 

“You  must  tell  me  more  about  it,”  said  Hugh  soothingly, 
“ I’ll  help  you  if  I can.” 

“ The  blessin’  av  God  be  about  ye,  sir ; you  were  always 
good  to  us  poor  folk.  Well,  you  mind  me  daughter  Lizzie 
— she  that  was  carried  to  her  grave  two  years  come  Christ- 
mas next — my  only  daughter,  sir,  and  a sore  heart-break  it 
was,  for  she  w'as  good  and  kind  to  me.  Well,  well,  she^s 
at  rest,  sir,  and  she  left  one  child  behind  her — that  was 
Shusie,  the  wan  comfort  of  me  lonesome  life.  Her  father 
was  dead,  and  I took  her  to  nurse  and  rear.  And 
now  they  have  taken  her  from  me.  Yet  it  mightn’t  ha’ 
bin  for  long  I’d  a needed  her  by  me,  for  I’m  ould  and  wore- 
out,  and  I’ll  be  creepin’  to  me  rest  soon,  I’m  thinkin’.  Oh, 
sir,  an  ye  could  bring  her  back  to  me  ye  would  make  my 
remainin’  days  happy,  and  thin  I would  die  content!  I’m 
w'earyin’  sore  after  her,  and  she  was  aye  fond  o’  me — she’ll 
fret  away  from  me.” 

“ But,’’  said  Hugh,  hesitating  from  reluctance  to  wound 
the  already  heavily-oppressed  heart,  “ was  she  not  very 
strange  at  times — odd  and  unmanageable,  ye  know;  I heard 
— at  least  I supposed — 

“ There  it  is  now  1”  cried  Mrs.  Dwyer,  lifting  her  voice  to 
a wailing  key.  “ That’s  the  way  stories  go  about  her.  They 
made  her  out  far  worse  than  she  was.  They  know  nothin’ 
about  it,  not  one  av  thim.  There’s  not  a word  av  truth  in 
what  they  say.  She  was  always  quate  and  gentle  with  me, 
barrin’  an  odd  time  when  she’d  pull  the  shawl  off  me  or 
bat  the  cap  off  me  head.  But  then  I understood  her  ways, 
and  know  how  to  work  wi’  her  in  her  turns — ^and  it  all  de- 
pended on  how  ye  took  her.  Why,  I’ve  known  her  come 
and  put  her  arms  round  my  neck  like  the  weeist  wean — she 
was  like  a lamb,  an’  that  aisy  plaised.  I’m  tellin’  ye,  sir, 
there  isn’t  as  good  a child  in  Ballindreen  this  day  as  she 
was ; for  if  she  hadn’t  been,”  continued  the  old  woman  with 
an  ingenious  turn  of  argument,”  “ if  she  hadn’t  been,  would 
I be  frettin’  my  heart  out  after  her  now  ?” 

Hugh  had  heard  of  this  unfortunate  child,  who  was,  in- 
deed, little  better  than  an  imbecile,  and  remembered  her 
poor  vacant  face  upon  which  Nature  had  set  a cruel  stamp 
of  want  and  deficiency ; and  he  had  been  told  that  on  one 
or  two  occasions  she  had  become  so  violent  as  to  threaten 
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ferioiis  injury  to  her  grandam ; but  he  could  not  resist 
the  piteous  eloquence  of  the  lonely  old  woman  who,  indeetl, 
seemed  to  be  grieving  herself  to  death  at  her  loss.  He 
asked  kindly, 

“ What  asylum  did  they  take  her  to?” 

“ To  'I'villwracken,  over  beyant,”  replied  Mrs.  Dwyer ; 
and  then  she  ran  forward  and  clasped  Hugh’s  foot  in  her 
eagerness.  “ Oh,  Master  Hugh,  darlin’,  d’ye  think  ye  can 
get  her  out?” 

“ I don’t  know,  mother,”  said  Hugh,  “ but  I’ll  try.  I will 
do  all  I can.  That  I promise  you.” 

Mrs.  Dwyer  wiped  her  eyes  again  with  her  shabby  shawl. 
“ IT  you’d  give  me  a line  I’d  w'alk  wi’  it  myself;  maybe  your 
handwritin’  would  be  enough  to  get  her  out.” 

“ I’ll  write,”  said  Hugh ; “ or  no — I’ll  get  my  father  to 
write — yes,  that  will  be  better.” 

He  turned  his  horse’s  head.  “ I’ll  get  my  father  to  write 
to-day — see  if  I don’t.  We’ll  get  her  back,  mother,  if  it  can 
be  done.” 

He  let  the  reins  loose  now,  and  the  horse,  who  had  been 
a party  to  the  interview  wnth  utmost  impatience,  and  only 
because  a strong  hand  compelled  him  to  stay,  started  off 
at  a furious  pace,  which  soon  left  the  old  woman  far  be- 
hind, and  in  a very  short  time  brought  himself  and  his  rider 
to  the  hall-door  of  the  rectory. 

“ Bless  me !”  said  the  rector,  looking  up  from  the  paper 
he  was  reading,  as  Hugh  clattered  up  to  the  door.  “ Bless 
me,  that  boy  \vili  never  learn  to  have  any  caution.  He 
rides  up  the  drive  as  though  he  were  in  a hunting  field.” 

His  son  whistled  loudly  for  the  stableboy,  who  came  run- 
ning at  the  familiar  call,  and  took  charge  of  the  horse,  w'hile 
Hugh  burst  into  the  house  and  the  study  like  a tempest. 

“ i'ather,”  he  began,  without  any  preface,  “ I want  you  to 
write  a letter  to  the  doctor  in  charge  of  Tullyvracken  Asy- 
lum to  say  that  Mrs.  Dwyer’s  grand-daughter  is  not  insane 
at  all,  and  must  be  released.” 

“^My  dear  boy!”  said  the  rector  in  complete  astonish- 
ment, “ you  do  behave  in  the  most  extraordinary  fashion. 
What  do  I know  about  Mrs.  Dwyer’s  grand-daughter?” 

“ Well,  father.  I’ll  tell  you.  Now  listen,  and  I’ll  make 
it  as  short  as  possible.” 

He  forthwith  gave  a rapid  and  succinct  account  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  morning,  and  of  the  old  woman’s  story. 

“ But  how  do  you  know  whether  the  girl  is  insane  or 
not?”  asked  the  rector,  with  considerable  show  of  reason. 
“ I presume  she  must  have  been  unfit  to  be  abroad  or  they 
would  never  shut  her  up  there.” 

“ I don’t  believe  she’s  the  least  dangerous,”  said  Hugh. 
“ You  know  sometimes  they  shut  people  up  just  lo  be  free 
of  the  trouble  of  supporting  them.  I believe  it  was  that 
way  in  this  case.” 

“ Pshaw !”  said  the  rector,  “ belief  is  not  proof,  my  boy. 
The  doctor  would  know,  if  no  one  else  did.” 


“ Yes,  but  sometimes  even  doctors  are  deceived.  She’s 
a little  odd,  certainly,  but  nothing  of  a serious  nature  is 
wrong,  I am  sure.” 

“ You  know  patients  are  examined — " 

“ Yes,  I know,”  interrupted  Hugh  hastily ; “ but  I can 
get  the  testimony  of  the  neighbours  to  prove  that  she  was 
quiet  and  well-behaved.  And  now,  dad,  I want  you  to 
write  the  letter  for  me  as  a favour.  Come;  it  will  be  a 
charitable  act,  and  really  no  harm  can  come  of  it.” 

The  rector  smiled  slightly,  but  looked  rather  puzzled 
and  uncertain.  Hugh  brought  the  ink-bottle  and  laid  it 
before  him ; selected  a clean  sheet  of  paper  and  placed  it 
in  position  on  his  desk;  took  a good  pen  and  carefully 
rubbed  it  on  his  sleeve  to  remove  hairs  or  dust,  and  put  it 
between  his  father’s  fingers. 

A helpless  look  appeared  on  Mr.  Adair’s  features.  Hugh 
had  always  been  a somewhat  spoiled  boy;  his  father  had 
never  found  it  easy  to  refuse  him  anything : he  was  the 
only  child,  and  Mr.  Adair  had  been  a widower  for  over 
twelve  years.  He  hesitated,  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink, 
and  then  poised  it  in  the  air. 

“ I am  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
step,  Hugh.  We  are  not  pausiijg,  perhaps,  sufficiently  long 
to  consider  it.” 

“ Never  fear,  father,”  said  Hugh  reassuringly,  “ it  will  be 
all  right,  you’ll  see.” 

The  pen  was  still  hovering. 

“We  are  undertaking  a somewhat  grave  responsibility. 
I trust  no  harm  will  accrue.” 

“None,”  said  Hugh,  “none.  There  is  no  danger.” 

Mr.  Adair  glanced  through  his  spectacles. 

“For  sake  of  the  old  woman,  and  on  your  assurance,  1 
will  accept  the  risks,”  he  said  with  much  solemnity.  “ Be- 
sides ” — and  this  thought  seemed  to  bring  considerable 
comfort — “ besides,  if  she  be  really  dangerous,  they  won’t 
let  her  out,  no  matter  what  I can  say.” 

He  commenced  to  write,  and  in  a minute  or  two  handed 
the  note  to  Hugh,  and  watched  his  face  as  he  read  it. 

“ This  will  do  nicely,”  said  Hugh,  as  he  folded  up  the 
letter  with  a satisfied  air.  “ If  further  influence  is  required 
I must  try  and  get  it.  I’m  awfully  obliged,  father;  and 
) ou  needn’t  be  afraid  that  any  harm  will  come  of  it.” 

The^iote  was  posted  with  impetuous  despatch,  and  Hugh 
felt  contented  that  so  much  had  been  done. 

In  due  time  a reply  came.  It  was  of  an  expostulatory 
character.  The  doctor  managing  Tullyvracken  Asylum  was 
of  opinion  that,  whilst  not  actually  dangerous,  the  person 
to  whom  Mr.  Adair  referred  ought  to  remain  under  medical 
treatment.  He  pointed  out  that  the  patient  would  be 
better  housed  and  better  cared  for  where  she  was  than  she 
would  be  at  home. 

This  letter  only  whetted  Hugh’s  ardour.  He  interested 
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other  people  in  the  matter,  who  wrote  asking  that  the  child 
might  be  set  at  liberty.  In  the  end  their  applications  pre- 
vailed. Susie  Dwyer  came  home  one  day  to  her  grand- 
mother, and  was  received  with  a transport  of  delight  such 
as  well-bred  people  who  have  their  feelings  thoroughly 
under  control  can  form  little  conception  of. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  trudged  all  the  way  to  the  rectory  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  pouring  out  a torrent  of  blessing  wide  and 
deep  enough,  one  would  have  thought,  to  carry  Master 
Hugh  and  his  father  upon  its  bosom  into  the  brightest 
comer  of  Paradise. 

“ The  heart  an’  the  life’s  in  me,”  she  said,  “since  me  own 
purty  child  is  brought  back  to  me.  The  jools  in  the  young 
Master’s  crown  will  shine  bright  for  it  afore  his  Maker  in 
heaven.  An’  the  ould  Master  will  be  shinin’  in  a surpZice 
as  white  as  his  own  soul ! I get  up  o’  these  mornin’s  as 
lightsome  as  a magpie ; for  every  time  I look  in  Shusie’s 
face,  isn’t  it  me  own  daughter  I see — she  that  wilted  away 
from  me  like  a white  lily  bladded  down  by  the  wind,  and 
I mind  the  uncomplainin’,  gentle  look  she  gave  me  just 
afore  she  left  me  for  ever.  ‘ Mother,’  says  she,  ‘ look  after 
Shusie  and  be  good  till  her  for  my  sake.  She’s  all  I have 
to  leave  ye.’  An’  I nurst  Shusie  tinderly  since  she  was 
born — though  some  said  it  wasn’t  worth  while,  for  the  little 

cratudd  only  die  on  me— but,  plaise  God,  I’ll  have  her 
now  till  the  end.”  • 

Three  months  later  Susia  Dwyer  fell  sick,  and,  after 
two  short  weeks  of  piteous  watching  and  praying  by  her 
grandmother,  who  hung  round  her  bed  night  and  day  with 
a look  on  her  withered  features  impossible  to  describe,  she 
sank  and  died. 

When  Mrs.  Dwyer  was  seen  after  that  she  was  bent  two 
double,  and  seemed  neither  to  see  or  know  anyone. 

Winter  came  with  dreary  darkness  and  lain,  and  the  wind 
howled  around  the  little  cottage  in  the  lane  where  old 
Molly  Dwyer  lay  still  and  half  unconscious. 

The  doctor  had  been  in  and  had  pronounced  her  case 
hopeless.  When  aroused  from  her  lethargy  the  old  vroman 
would  say  in  a musing  tone,  .as  if  talking  to  herself : “ The 
morra — ay,  the  morra — -Shusie’ll  come.” 

When  the  wan  and  feeble  morning  light  broke  through 
the  tiny  window-panes  a gleam  of  intelligence  came  into 
her  eyes  and  she  turned  in  the  bed  soi  as  to  face  the  door. 

“ It’s  a long  road ; but  Shusie’ll  come — ^yes,  I’m  sartin 
Shusie’ll  come.” 

When  spoken  to  she  would  say  querulously,  “ Whist, 
then ! I’m  waitin’  to  hear  her  step  on  the  road,  and  how 
can  I,  wi’  all  this  gosterin’  ?” 

An  hour  later  a sudden  light  came  into  her  eyes,  antJ  she 
half  raised  herself  in  the  bed. 

“ Listen.  That’s  her  foot  on  the  road.  Let  me  get  to 
the  door.”  Then  with  a wild  joy:  “It’s  her!  It’s  Shusie. 
It’s  my  own  heart’s  pulse.  Oh,  Shusie,  Shusie,  it  was  a 
sore  waitin’,  but  you’ve  come  back  at  last,  and  I knew  you’d 
come — I knew  you’d  come.” 

She  sank  back  with  a rapturous  look  on  her  old  face, 
and  in  that  wild  moment  of  gladness  she  died,  and  the 
cold  hand  of  Death  as  it  fell  upon  her  could  not  quite 
smooth  away  that  wonderful  triumphant  look. 

Thomas  E.  Mayne. 


Out  of  the  Mountain  Mists. 


IV.— THE  TAKING  OF  NELIS  MAC  NELIS. 


ELIS  MAC  NELIS  was  a labouring  boy  of  Muirlinn. 
In  the  next  townland  to  him  lived  a handsome,  de- 
licate, blue-eyed  girl  named  Una  M'Shane.  For 
several  years  he  courted  Una.  Coming  from  the  chapel, 
coming  from  the  fair  and  coming  from  the  dance,  it  was 
always  Nelis  who  accompanied  Una.  For  they  were 
very  fond  of  each  other,  and  very  constant.  When  Nelis 
thought  he  was  able  to  support  her  in  comfort,  he  - pro- 
posed marriage  to  Una,  and  was  accepted.  It  was  on  Lady 
Day  in  August  that  Nelis  asked  her;  and  they  settled  Hal- 
low Day  for  their  wedding.  But  late  in  September  Una 
M'Shane  fell  sick,  and  the  illness  was  a lingering  one.  The 
marriage  day  had  to  be  put  off.  She  dwindled  and 
dwindled,  till  at  length,  when  the  glad  earth  began  to  scatter 
flowers  before  the  feet  of  spring,  Una  died,  and  her  wasted 
form  was  carried  out  and  slipped  under  the  green  sod ; and 
the  grief  of  Nelis  Mac  Nelis  was  heavy  and  sore. 

But  two  years  after,  though  Nelis  had  not  forgotten  Una, 
nor  lost  his  sorrow  for  her,  he  was  loved  by  the  daughter  of 
a well-to-do  farmer  to  whom  he  wrought,  and  in  return  grew 
to  love  her.  Her  name  was  Maggie  Mac  Gillicarre.  She 
was  a robust  big  girl,  lively,  and  handsome.  Her  father  did 
not  like  that  his  daughter  should  court  a poor  labouring  boy 
who  owned  neither  land  nor  strand.  So,  at  the  end  of  Nelis 
Mac  Nelis’s  term  of  service  he  let  him  go  away,  and  engaged 
another  boy  in  his  stead.  But  he  and  Maggie  Mac  Gilli- 
carre still  continued  to  court.  He  met  her  on  Sunday  even- 
ings on  the  Muirlinn  banks;  and  met  her,  too,  at  dances. 
Old  Neil  Mac  Gillicarre  found  this  out,  and  he  paid  his 
daughter’s  passage  and  sent  her  away  to  America.  This  did 
not  sunder  the  affection  of  the  lovers,  however,  for  they 
wrote  each  other  letters.  And  at  length  it  was  agreed  that 
Nelis  should  go  to  America  also,  and  find  employment  there, 
and  marry  her. 

So  Nelis  Mac  Nelis  paid  his  passage,  and  was  to  sail  from 
Derry  in  the  first  week  of  October.  On  Halow  Day  he  tra- 
velled over  the  mountains  into  the  village,  seven  miles,  to 
buy  a number  of  little  things  he  wanted  for  his  journey.  He 
quitted  the  village  for  home  about  nine  o’clock  at  night. 
Seumas  Cannon,  of  Strathbuie,  and  Michael  Logue,  of  Muir- 
linn, and  other  young  fellows  were  with  him.  They  had  a 
bright,  full  moon  to  show  them  over  the  moors.  They  got 
along  fast,  and  were  chatting  upon  Nelis’s  prospects  and 
many  things.  When  they  had  made  more  than  half  the 
way,  and  were  coming  down  Tullinvreac  they  were  startled 
by  a rushing  noise  right  behind  them,  and  had  just  time  to 
step  aside,  when  a great  black  bull  went  galloping  past  quite 
close ; and,  as  it  rushed  by,  Nelis  Mac  Nelis,  who  was  near- 
est to  it,  raised  a stick  he  carried  in  his  hand  and  made  a 
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slap  at  the  beast,  and  then  started  off  down  the  Tiilly  at  full 
speed  after  it.  Seunias  Cannon  and  Michael  Logue,  when 
they  saw  him  continuing  the  race,  shouted  after  him  to  come 
back.  He  did  not  heed  them,  nor  reply,  but  still  followed 
close  upon  the  animal  that  tore  dow'n  the  hillside,  and  went 
on  and  on  so  till  both  Nelis  and  the  bull  were  lost  to  their' 
sight.  They  then  started  to  nin  in  the  same  direction,  but 
could  not  again  catch  up  to  Nelis,  or  see  him  or  the  animal. 
They  remained  on  the  moors  for  several  hours,  searching  for 
him,  and  did  not  find  him.  'ITien  they  travelled  to  his 
home,  and  found  that  he  had  not  arrived  there.  He  had 
not  reached  his  home  by  morning  either.  So  the  neigh- 
bours were  then  alarmed  that  Nelis  had  got  lost  on  the 
moor,  and  the  men  started  off  to  look  for  him.  Michael 
Logue  and  Seumas  Cannon  took  the  party  to  Tullinvreac 
and  showed  them  where  the  strange  thing  had  happened, 
and  the  way  Nelis  and  the  bull  had  taken.  The  party 
set  out  in  that  direction,  and  followed  straight  on  and  on 
for  nearly  three  miles  till  they  came  to  Lough  Dubh,  and 
there  upon  its  margin  they  saw  Nelis  upon  one  knee,  his 
hands  resting  on  his  stick,  and  he  bent  forward,  peering,  as 
it  seemed,  into  the  depths  of  the  lake.  They  ran  to  him, 
and  John  Cunnigam  reaching  him  first  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  shook  him,  and  said — “ Nelis,  Nelis,  what’s  the 
matter  with  you,  or  what  are  you  doing  here?”  But  Nelis 
Mac  Nelis  made  no  reply.  He  fell  face  forwards  into  the 
water;  for  he  was  dead.  " Mac. 


Irish  Influence  in  the  American  Colonies. 


(By  Edw.  T.  M'Crystal,  President  Gaelic  Society, 
New  York.) 


(Continued  from  our  August  Number). 

QS  another  instance  of  the  strength  of  this  intercourse  be- 
tween Ireland  and  the  colonies,  it  is  said  that  the  sale 
and  conversion  into  cash  of  their  belongings  by  farmers 
and  factory  workers  who  emigrated  to  America  during  the 
three  years  just  mentioned  reduced  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in 
circulation  in  Ireland  by  one-half.  All  the  above  statements  go  to 
show  very  clearly  that  the  character  of  the  emigration  was  not  that 
of  any  particular  religious  sect  as  claimed  by  so  many  partisan  or 
uninformed  writers,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  was  made  up  of  the 
brawn  of  the  entire  country,  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Dissenter,  as 
well  as  Presbyterian,  and  if  greater  numbers  appear  to  have  left  the 
north  of  Ireland,  it  was  only  because  many  from  other  ports  availed 
themselves  of  the  greater  facilities  afforded  at  the  northern  ports  of 
departure.  That  this  is  true  is  still  further  borne  out  by  the  study 
of  the  muster  rolls  of  the  troops  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Carolina,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  a work  just  published 
by  the  State  of  New  \ork  and  compiled  by  the  State  Comptroller, 
James  A.  Roberts,  being  the  muster  rolls  of  New  York’s  quota  to 
the  Continental  Army,  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  names 
that  appear  are  of  Irish  origin,  Murphy,  O’Callahan,  and  Kelly, 
being  as  jdentiful  as  Johnson,  Jones  or  Brown.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  breaking  out  of  and  during  the  War  for  Independence  that  the 
rish  influence  made  itself  most  felt.  In  Boston,  and  neighbourin" 
towns,  though  prescribed  because  of  their  nationality  and  religiont 
they  were  very  numerous  and  exercised  considerable  power.  Indeed 
It  w^s  believed  by  no  less  a person  than  John  Adams,  that  the 
troubles  and  massacre  in  Boston  in  1770  were  caused  by  them,  when 
in  his  speech  defending  Captain  Preston  and  the  soldiers,  he  said 
the  mob  that  was  fired  on  w.as  composed  of  “Irish  Teagues,”  and 
this  would  appear  to  be  true  in  part,  at  least,  judging  from  the  name 
of  one  of  the  victims— Patrick  Carr.  A “ Teague  ” by  the  way  was 
the  contemptuous  term  applied  to  an  Irish  Catholic  before  the  word 
Papist  superseded  it.  At  the  battle  of  “ Bunker  Hill  ” one  of 


Stark’s  New  Hampshire  coiiqianics  had  on  its  roll  seventy-one  such 
names  as  the  following: — Col.  Daniel  Moore,  Capt.  M'l.aughliu, 
John  Patton,  Hugh  Horton,  John  Callahan,  Patrick  O’i'ling, 
Valentine  Sullivan,  John  Gough,  John  O’Neill,  Daniel  l.arkin,  W'. 
Gilmore,  Patrick  O’Murphy — very  “ Scotch-1  rish,”  are  they  not? 

But  within  the  limits  of  a [laper  such  as  this  it  would  be  imjios- 
sible  to  do  more  than  touch  lightly  on  what  was  done  by  the  Iri^i 
for  -America.  Of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
five  were  born  in  Ireland  and  eight  others  were  of  Irish  parentage; 
while  three  were  Roman  Catholics.  So  long  as  the  Republic  shall 
live  the  memory  of  Carroll,  M‘Kean,  lynch,  Rutledge,  Lyon,  Thor- 
ton, W'hiirple,  and  Thomson  will  be  honoured  with  the  other  pat- 
riotic men  who  staked  their  all  by  signing  that  immortal  document 
which  proclaimed  a new  irolitical  Disirensation  to  the  down-trodden 
and  persecuted  the  wide  world  over. 

In  every  sphere  of  activity,  in  every  field  of  effort.  Irishmen  and 
their  offspring  took  their  place  side  by  side  with  their  fellows  of 
other  blood  in  the  contest  for  preference  and  sujrremacy,  and  though 
labouring  under  many  disadvantages  and  disabilities  they  won  rle- 
spite  the  heavy  handicap.  It  is  not  my  pur|)ose  in  this  paper  to  go 
into  the  numbers  or  conduct  of  the  Irish-American  soldier  in  the 
War  of  Independence.  That  is  a subject  so  vast  and  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  treated  apart  from  other  issues.  Yet 
when  considering  the  influence  of  Irish  blood  in  the  Colonies  we 
may  be  pardoned  if  we  glance  forward  with  a feeling  of  pride  to  the 
beginning  of  a new  era  and  see  in  a blaze  of  glory  the  busy  crafts- 
men, Sullivan,  Clinton,  Knox,  Moylan,  Armstrong,  Pitzgerald, 
Stewart,  Thomson,  Hand,  Reed,  Morgan,  and  many  more  generals 
of  Irish  lineages  engaged  in  rearing  aloft  a new  “Temple  of 
Liberty.”  Nor  can  we  forget  the  gallant  Count  Roche,  of  Permoy, 
who  at  the  sound  of  the  first  blow  struck  for  freedom,  resigned  from 
the  French  service  and  hastened  with  his  sword  to  her  aid.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  of  the  2,300  men  who  under  the  “ Fleur 
de  Lis”  with  De  Grasse,  1,700  were  of  Dillon’s  Regiment  of  the 
Irish  Brigade,  who  insisted  that  theirs  was  the  right  to  first  meet 
the  hirelings  of  Britain,  and  how  well  they  proved  the  sterling 
quality  of  which  they  were  made,  their  numerous  and  silent  graves 
beneath  the  ramparts  of  Savannah  best  attest.  Nor  should  we  for- 
get the  daring  and  intrepid  conduct  of  Major  Lynch  during  that 
seige,  he  who  afterwards  manifested  his  love  of  Republicanism  by 
giving  up  his  life  for  it  on  that  awful  day  on  the  field  of  Valmys, 
while  Lieut. -General  commanding  the  infantry  of  the  French  Re- 
public. Among  the  writers,  essayists  and  pamphleteers  of  the  day 
some  of  the  most  powerful  were  of  Irish  birth.  Aedanus  Burke,  of 
Galway ; also  Thomas  Burke ; Matthew  Lyon,  of  Wicklow,  and 
many  more,  members  of  Congress  and  Governors  of  States. 

In  the  walks  of  Trade  and  Commerce  they  also  exercised  the  same 
powerful  influence ; Blair,  M'Clenahan,  Dominick  Lynch,  Thomas 
Fitzsimmons,  James  M.  Nesbitt,  John  Mease,  Geo.  Meade,  his 
brother,  Hugh  Shiel,  Capt.  Constable  and  Lieut.  Arnold,  founders 
of  the  great  New  York  mercantile  house  of  Arnold,  Constable  & Co., 
these  are  but  a few  men  of  Irish  birth,  the  merchant  princes  of  those 
days. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  Irish 
influence  was  very  great.  Close  upon  half  the  population  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  must  have  been  Irish  by  birth, 
descent  or  intermarriage,  and  wherever  they  had  taken  up  their  re- 
sidence in  any  numbers,  there  English  aggression  met  with  a most 
determined  unconquerable  resistance. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  immigration  from  Ireland  was  not 
from  any  one  section  nor  composed  of  any  one  class  or  creed,  but 
was  composed  of  those  people  of  Ireland  who  as  a result  of  political 
and  industrial  conditions  sought  to  improve  their  fortune.  It  has 
been  shown  how  the  unfortunate  who  were  sold  as  slaves  in  New 
England  and  Virginia  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  greedy  English  mer- 
chants of  Bristol,  though  losing  all  their  national  characteristics, 
still  retained  and  transmitted  to  their  children  an  undying  hatred  of 
English  denomination  as  well  as  the  poor  “ Redemptioner  ” who 
purchased  his  passage  to  the  New  Country  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
were  Irish  only,  and  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  a narrow,  illiberal, 
Grange  faction  should  be  permitted  to  qualify  the  same  or  cast  a 
doubt  upon  it. 

The  field  over  which  we  have  travelled  is  one  that  has  been  very 
little  studied,  else,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  “ Scotch-Irish  ” 
to  obtain  for  a day.  The  Gaelic  Societies  of  the  country  have  done 
some  little  work  to  counteract  its  influence  and  it  is  most  gratifying 
to  them,  I know,  to  learn  that  a new  active  factor  has  appeared 
which  will  devote  its-  entire  efforts  to  the  [iloughing  and  harrowing 
of  this  particular  field  of  study — “ The  American-Irish  Historical 
Society.”  It  is  hoped  that  by  a combination  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  this  and  the  Gaelic  Societies  throughout  the  United  States  much 
may  be  done  to  check  and  destroy  the  pernicious  influence  of 
“ .Scotch-Irish  ” and  Anglo-Saxonism,  and,  at  the  same  time  dispel 
the  doubts  as  to  Irish  Influence  in  Colonial  Times. 
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Sons  of  Ireland. 


Sons  of  Ireland,  wake,  awake. 

The  shades  of  Tone  and  Emmet  call ! 

Doth  not  their  spirit  thrill  through  all. 

Like  them  to  fight,  like  them  to  fall. 

For  Ireland’s  sake,  for  Ireland’s  sake. 

With  glorious  hopes  of  liberty 

Once  more  the  Irish  flag  shall  wave. 

And  scaffold,  prison,  martyr’s  grave. 

Where  fought  the  bold,  where  fell  the  brave. 

Shall  fierce  inspire  your  chivalry. 

And  who  from  battle’s  front  shall  flee? 

Who  so  base  as  cry  content. 

While  his  country’s  heart  is  rent, 

Ere  yet  th’  avenging  arm  has  spent. 

Its  force  to  make  old  Ireland  free? 

From  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West, 

The  hot  words  fly  like  living  flame. 

That  Ireland’s  liberty  proclaim. 

And  Ireland’s  strength  and  Ireland’s  fame 
Blaze  forth  around  her  battle  crest ! 

Then  strike  for  death  or  victory. 

And  burst  apart  the  galling  chain. 

And  sweep  the  tyrants  from  the  plain. 

Wipe  out  in  blood  the  cursed  stain 
Of  those  who  robbed  your  liberty  ! 

A.  L. 


An  Interview. 


ALLING  on  a spirit-rapper  the  other  day  with  a view 
some  ancient  experts  in  the  art  of  teaching,  we  re- 
to  forming  the  acquaintance  of  a select  circle  of 
solved  to  put  in  use  this  most  wonderful  trade  of  spirit- 
summoning  in  order  tO'  find  out  if  possible  some  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  a problemi  that  seems  to  become  more  in- 
soluble every  day,  to  wit,  how  to  combine  a conversational 
freshness  of  language  with  a consistent  effort  at  instruction 
when  the  people  to  be  instructed  are  grown  up  folk  willing 
to  learn  but  determined  not  to  be  bored  for  king  or  country. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  some  such  thing  must  have  been  done 
in  the  days  of  old  before  the  invention  of  writing  or  print- 
ing, and  that  even  with  the  disadvantages  of  ink  and  paper 
the  method  could  in  substance  be  followed  with  advantage 
nowadays.  We  explained  our  views  tO'  the  professional 
gentleman  whose  seiwices  we  engaged  for  the  enterprise. 
He  seemed  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  making  his  profes- 
sion subservient  to  the  needs  of  modern  society,  and  politely 
expressed  his  willingness  to  establish  communications  be- 
tween us  and  any  of  the  great  and  illustrious  men  of  former 
ages.  Would  Euclid  suit  us?  He  would  guarantee  to  act 
as  interpreter  between  us  and  the  great  geometrician,  an 
extra  fee,  of  course,  to  be  provided  for  the  work  of  inter- 
preting. We  said.  No,  not  Euclid,  nor  Archimides,  nor 
Plato,  nor  shade  of  once  mortal  Greek,  Turk,  Tew,  or 


Egyptian.  We  would  have  a man  who  could  understand 
our  case — Ollamh  Fodhla  (Ullav  Fohla)  to  wit. 

Our  spirit-summoner  was  taken  aback. 

“ Well,”  he  said  deprecatingly,  “ you  see,  I was  only  able 
to  spend  a short  time  in  Germany  on  my  last  holidays,  and 
wasn’t  able  to  make  myself  up  much  in  old  Irish.  But,” 
he  added  brightly,  “ there  is  a young  Teuton  friend  of 
mine  who  is  making  wonderful  progress  in  that  particular 
line  of  study,  and  between  us  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  at 
the  old  boy’s  ideas  after  all.” 

We  consulted  our  chronometer.  “ Could  you  kindly 
name  a time  when  your  Teuton  friend  could  be  had?” 

“ No  trouble  about  that,”  answered  the  spiritualist,  going 
across  to  a telephone. 

“ Hallo!” 

“ Hallo!” 

“Number  '000001.  Spirit-Summoner  Schumann  of 
Cork,  wants  to  talk  to  Ernest  Schultz,  Number  Ai,  Royal 
Academy,  Dublin.” 

“All  right.” 

“ Pirrr-r-r-r-r.”  Confused  sound  of  voices.  “Yes — ’Tis 
— No^ — I have^ — Hallo — 'Number — .”  Finally  a deep,  rich 
voice : 

“Well;  what’s  wanted?” 

A long  gabble  ensued,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Professor 
informed  us  that  he  was  ready  to  go  on. 

We  expected  a dark  seance,  a mysterious  process  of  some 
kind  as  a preliminary  to  establishing  communications  be- 
tween us  and  the  spirit  world.  The  Professofl  merely  drew 
out  a folding  screen  that  just  reached  above  his  head,  and 
enclosed  himself  in  the  space  so  roomed  off.  The  telephone 
was  at  his  hand,  and  he  looked  out  upon  us  through  a 
ticket-office  kind  of  opening  in  front  of  the  little  enclosure. 

We  got  out  our  note-book.  “There  is  a little  matter  in 
connection  with  the  distinguished  gentleman  and  scholar 
whom  we  have  presumed  to  interview  that  he  may  perhaps  be 
kind  enough  to  enlighten  us  upon  by  way  of  a preliminary 
to  our  business  proper,”  we  said,  looking  up  from  the  note- 
book. Perceiving  our  Professor  all  attention,  we  continued, 
“ Please  inquire  where  was  our  ancient,  honourable,  and 
illustrious  fellow-countryman  buried.” 

We  peered  inquiringly  at  the  ticket-office  arrangement, 
but  were  shut  off  from  sight  of  all  within  by  a blind  which 
the  Professor  pulled  across  the  opening.  We  strained  our 
ears  for  any  sound  that  might  indicate  the  progress  of  a 
dialogue  between  this  all  but  twentieth  century  A.D.  Profes- 
sor and  the  great  Ollamh  of  3000  B.C.  We  heard  none. 
What  then ! Had  we  to  do  with  a telepathist  as  well  as  a 
spirit-summoner?  It  seemed  so.  But  his  telepathic  powers 
were  apparently  exercisable  only  on  spirit  beings,  or  else 
that  deep-voiced  German  at  the  Academy  would  not  con- 
descend to  commune  in  secret.  But,  hallo ! there  was  a 
colloquy  commencing.  Hark!  there  went  the  Teuton  cer- 
tainly. Wonder  if  it’s  all  humbug.  Well,  supposing  it  is  ? 
Gracious  powers?  isn’t  all  this  world  a fleeting  show  any 
way  you  take  it?  What’s  half  the  world? . Halt! 
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The  blind  is  pulled  back.  A hot  and  flushed  face  appears 
in  the  opening. 

“ I do  wish,”  came  in  steeled  tones  denoting  an  effort  at 
suppressing  wrath,  “ that  consultees  would  arrange  their 
queries  so  as  not  to  hurt  any  sore  {wint  of  those  whose 
shades  they  consult.  Your  friend  the  Ollamh  I found  to  be 
a most  courteous  individual  till  I broache\l  your  unhappy 
‘ preliminary  ’ question,  and  then  I felt  glad  to  be  at  tliis 
side  of  life  and  out  of  reach  of  his  tamhlorg.  In  effect  he 
told  me  that  his  once  revered  ashes  were  now  so  mauled 
and  tossed  about  by  pr}’ing  archaeologists  that  to  locate 
his  grave  would  take  an  ordnance  sur\’ey  corps  the  space  of 
their  natural  lives.” 

“ Tut,  tut !”  We  were  extremely  sorry  to  have  begun  so 
badly.  As  a fact  we  had  hoped  to  touch  old  Ollamh’s 
pride  and  make  him  more  willing  to  open  his  mind  to  us, 
thinking  of  the  royal  cemetery'  at  Taillten,  where  his  tomb 
has  been  discovered,  if  maps  and  marks  of  identity  avail  to 
the  proof  thereof.  Finding,  however,  that  our  good  inten- 
tions had  carried  us  on  the  wrong  road,  w'e  begged  to  have 
the  great  Ollamh’s  idea  of  the  best  system  of  education, 
averring  at  the  same  time  our  desire  not  to  trespass  on  any 
royal  road  to  learning,  but  desiring  to  know  the  best  all- 
round highway  for  people  at  all  stages  of  life’s  career. 

Our  Professor  wasted  no  time  in  withdrawing  himself 
from  our  gaze,  and  we  waited  with  what  patience  we  could 
summon  to  our  aid  for  the  momentous  pronouncement  we 
confidently  expected  from  such  a source. 

During  the  interval  of  waiting  we  exercised  ourselves  in 
conjuring  up  a possible  forecast  of  his  opinions,  and  in  try- 
ing to  do  so  became  absorbed  in  our  thoughts,  so  much  so 
that  we  were  dimly  conscious  of  a flurried  face  appearing 
at  the  opening  of  the  screen,  and  of  gestures  made  to  attract 
our  attention,  for  a considerable  time  before  we  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  our  friend,  the  Professor,  was  eagerly  shout- 
ing at  us.  Then  with  a sudden  lift  out  of  the  regions  of 
thought,  we  brought  our  faculties  to  bear  on  the  business  of 
our  visit. 

“ See  here : just  stop,  will  you !”  roared  the  Professor. 

“ Stop,”  we  repeated.  “ Why  it  seems  to  be  all  stop  and 
no  go  on.  What  is  the  matter  now?” 

“ I was  engaged  in  a quite  friendly  chat,”  said  the  Pro- 
fessor more  coolly  now  that  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  our 
attention,  “and  I was  getting  on  splendidly,  when  I perceived 
that  something  else  was  intruding  itself  on  the  Ollamh’s 
mind,  and  that  his  attention  was  distracted  by  someone  else. 
In  fact  he  soon  gave  me  to  understand  that  someone  was 
trying  to  commune  with  him  other  than  myself,  and  that, 
too,  upon  the  same  subject.  I at  once  suspected  that  you 
must  be  the  individual;  and  as  a fact  I found  you  actually 
engaged  in  the  work  when  I called  you.” 

“ Then  you  mean  to  say,”  said  we  in  high  indignation, 
“ that  your  work  is  no  more  than  an  act  of  reflection  ?” 

“ Now,  just  take  it  easy,”  said  our  friend,  the  Professor. 
“ A thunderstorm  destroys  a chicken  in  the  egg,  but'  it  never 
yet  hatched  one.” 


“ Well,  if  that’.s  the  case,”  said  we,  rising,  “ this  present 
thunderstorm  won’t  be  over  for  some  time,  as  our  anxiety 
compels  us  to  think  of  the  subject  on  which  we  have  con- 
sulted you,  and  as  that  seems  to  hinder  the  progress  of  your 
mental  operations,”  we  were  getting  slightly  sarcastic,  “ pos- 
sibly the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  adjourn.” 

“If  vou  would  kindly  note  down  the  kind  of  questions  you 
wish  to  ask,”  said  the  spirit-surnmoner,  in  no  way  put  out 
by  our  brusqueness,  “ I can  arrange  to  obtain  answers  to 
them,  say  by  this  time  to-morrow,  by  utilising  the  time  when 
you  will  probably  be  asleep.” 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  agree.  We  handed  in  a 
list  of  questions,  telling  him  to  make  a selection  of  the  most 
fitting,  and  in  a few  days  received  through  the  post  the  fol- 
lowing document,  accompanied  by  a bill  (unreceipted)  for 
los.  3d.,  with  an  explanation  that  the  _;^io  was  his 
own  fee,  the  los.  the  interpreter’s,  and  the  3d.  was  for 
postage,  including  present  letter,  a stamp  for  receipt,  and 
one  for  return  of  stamped  bill. 

On  investigation  of  the  accompanying  document,  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  are  charged  a guinea  an  answer  to  each  of 
our  queries  (fortunately  limited  to  ten),  and  with  all  due 
desire  to  advance  the  education  of  our  fellow-mortals  we 
draw  the  line  at  that  The  public  are  welcome  to  make 
what  use  they  please  of  the  information  so  obtained  at  so 
dear  a rate,  but  if  it  wishes  to  advance  itself  further  we 
would  respectfully  submit  that  it  ought  to  put  its  own 
broad  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  do  the  best  it  cJin.  Our 
resources  are  too  limited  tO'  do  more. 

Memorandum  of  Questions  put  by  Professor  Schumann, 
Spiritualist,  3,333,  Patrick  Street,  Cork,  to  the  great  and 
illustrious  Ollamh  Fodhla,  with  answers  thereto  obtained 
by  the  agency  of  said  Professor,  at  the  request  of  Core 
MacCiarraidhe,  of  same  city,  27/7/98. 

N.B.— The  assistance  of  Professor  Ernest  Schultz,  at 
present  studying  in  the  Royal  Academy,  Dublin,  is  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  Prof.  Schumann.  The  skilled  in- 
terpretations made  by  him  of  the  ancient  and  difficult  idiom 
used  by  the  great  Ollamh  have  been  of  invaluable  service  in 
determining  the  best  form  of  the  questions  and  in  accurately 
recording  and  translating  the  answers. 

Question  i. — ^What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  the 
Irish  language? 

Answer. — Sorry  you  did  not  ask  me  what  is  the  best 
method  of  learning  it.  We  teachers  were  a close  corpora- 
tion, and  always  objected  to  making  our  secrets  public.  I 
may,  however,  state  that  we  made  considerable  use  of  a 
plant  grown  at  a place  cabled  Silealaidhe,  which  we  used 
in  a manner  that  will  at  once  suggest  itself  to  any  practical 
teacher,  if  such  there  be  in  your  day,  and  if  the  plant  which 
we  used  is  still  to  be  found. 

Question  2. — In  accordance  with  your  own  suggestion, 
and  as  helping  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  this  inquiry, 
would  you  kindly  state  your  views  as  to  the  best  method  of 
learning  the  Irish  language? 

Answer. — ^An  eaimest  soul  that  is  known  here  as  Padraic 
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Naomh,  once  favoured  me  with  his  own  experiences.  He 
was  a foreigner  in  Ireland,  but  spent  a great  portion  of  his 
youth  among  the  Irish  people,  and  said  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  learning  the  language,  because  it  grew  on  him  from  the 
moment  he  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  it,  fromi  which  I 
infer  that  a resolution  to  master  it  is  the  first  requirement. 

Question  3. — What  was  the  usual  experience  of  foreign- 
ers who  came  to  Ireland  during  your  time  of  the  difficulties 
of  learning  Irish? 

Answer. — ^They  were  usually  invited  to  all  our  entertain- 
ments and  treated  kindly  and  considerately  wherever  they 
went  and  consequently  fell  into  the  people’s  ways  naturally 
and  quickly,  so  that  they  had  little  difficulty  in  adopting  the 
people’s  speech. 

Question  4. — ^Did  you  ever  think  that  a time  might  come 
when  the  Gaelic  people  would  no  longer  have  power  in  their 
own  land,  when  a foreign  speech  would  be  forced  upon 
them,  and  when  it  would  become  a problem  of  moment  to 
devise  a means  of  fostering  the  Gaelic  tongue,  not  only 
among  those  who  should  succeed  in  retaining  it,  but  among 
those  who  should  have  become  deaf  to  it  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  foreign  language? 

Answer. — ^We  always  looked  forward  to  the  continued 
growth  of  the  Gaelic  speech,  but  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
power  of  the  Gaelic  race  in  Irelandi  we  felt  that  the  chances 
of  war  held  any  possibility  within  its  grasp. 

Question  5. — What  course  would  you  have  the  Irish 
people  pursue  with  regard  to  their  language  and  literature, 
its  teaching  and  propagation,  should  the  chances  of  war 
place  a foreign  enemy  in  possession  of  their  country? 

Answer. — Their  mouths  are  their  own,  so  are  their  eyes, 
their  hands,  and  their  ears.  Their  enemies  cannot  ever 
place  a sentinel  over  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country. 

Question  6. — Suppose  the  necessities  of  existence  com- 
pelled them  to  use  the  foreigners’  language,  and  that  in 
consequence  their  own  was  considered  a stumbling-block 
by  the  many,  how  would  you  have  the  few  act  who  wished 
to  lead  the  nation  to  use  the  two  languages  side  by  side? 

Answer. — ^I  would  have  them  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

Question  7. — But  in  what  precise  manner? 

Answer. — If  the  few  are  resolute  I would  advise  that  they 
practise  what  they  preach.  It  takes  some  time  to  make 
even  a body  agreed  upon  a purpose,  fully  fitted  to  carry  it 
out.  But  not  till  they  are  fully  fitted  for  the  work  need 
they  expect  to  impress  'or  affect  those  who  are  outside  of 
their  circle. 

Question  8. — ^We  have  arrived  at  the  vital  point  of  this 
inquiry;  How  best  fit  out  with  the  two  languages  those 
who  are  taking  part  in  the  work  of  spreading  the  cultivation 
of  both,  but  who  have  been  educated  only  in  one? 

Answer. — That  is  a problem  that  we  never  had  to  solve 
in  our  day.  I should  be  slow  to  advise  without  fuller  infor- 
mation as  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  One 
thing  is  certain,  you  must  have  action  as  well  as  words.  If 
you  allow  the  language  to  become  the  vehicle  of  thought 


only,  unasociated  with  ringing  action,  then  you  may  as 
well  have  a foreign  language  as  your  own  for  such  a pur- 
pose. ^ 

Question  10. — ^I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  putting 
some  further  questions  to  you  at  another  time ; can  I count 
upon  your  continued  courtesy  in  replying  to  them? 

Answer. — Certainly. 

But  we  don’t  intend  to  trouble  our  friend  for  some  time 
to  come,  at  least  till  communication  with  the  other  world 
becomes  less  expensive.  Corc  MacCiarraidhe. 


/ / / 

A Phluirin  na  mban  donn  og. 

Ah:—“UllacMn  Dubh  0!” 

In  doubt  and  sorrow  I face  each  morrow, 

A Phluirin  na  m ban  donn  og, 

’Twixt  hope  and  fearing,  my  heart  I’m  wearing, 

*4  Phluirin  na  m ban  donn  og  f 
Though  many’s  the  maiden  that  smiles  on  me 
With  soft  kind  glance  and  with  laugh  of  glee, 

Yet  still  flies  my  memory  back  to  thee  ; 

A Phluirin  na  m ban  donn  og. 

Full  oft  I ponder  to  think  and  wonder, 

A Phluirin  na  m ban  donn  og  t 
What  grace  of  feature,  or  charm  of  nature, 

.^4  Phluirin  na  m ban  donn  og  I 
’Twas  first  a spell  on  my  fancy  threw, 

That  dearer,  sweeter,  and  stronger  grew, 

Till  every  thought  had  its  source  in  you. 

.4  Phluirin  na  m ban  donn  og. 

But  vain  my  vexing  and  thought  perplexing, 

*4  Phluirin  na  m ban  donn  og, 

I’ll  piece  it  never,  as  well  endeavour, 

A Phluirin  na  m ban  donn  og. 

To  seek  why  love  we  the  stars  that  shine. 

The  harp’s  sweet  strain,  or  the  poet’s  line. 

As  say  what  charm  is  best  of  thine, 

A Phluirin  na  m ban  donn  og, 

O ! first  of  girls,  O ! pearl  of  pearls  ! 

A Phluirin  na  m ban  donn  og! 

Though  fate  may  sever,  our  pathways  ever, 

A Phluirin  na  m ban  donn  og. 

Still  ever  dearest  shalt  thou  remain. 

In  silent  worship  I’ll  bear  thy  chain. 

Though  hope  prove  hollow  and  effort  vain, 

A Phluirin  na  m ban  donn  og  I 

Fear  na  Muintir. 
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EXODUS. 

VII. 


ATAMARCA  is  an  Andine  province  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bolivia  and  Chili,  and  vTry  little  know-n  to  Europeans. 
There  is  a local  feast  day  devoted  to  the  Virgin  of  the 
V.illey,  when  the  people  throng  the  cai>ital  (also  called 
Catainarca),  and  in  the  procession  of  the  \ irgin  carry  boughs  of  the 
terebinth  and  orange-tree.  The  scene  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
pictueesque  in  South  America — the  Indians  arrayed  in  their  bright 
colours,  the  young  girls  of  the  city  in  bright  blue  mantas  as  daughters 
of  Mary,  the  brilliant  tropical  sunlight,  the  swaying  masses  carry- 
ing the  branches  in  blossom,  the  city  square  radiant  with  the  flowers 
of  the  ‘‘  tree  of  paradise,”  the  terebinth  and  the  orange,  and  the 
whole  pervaded  by  the  most  intoxicating  of  perfumes— that  of  the 
az.ahar  or  orange-blossom.  Add  to  this  the  setting  in  an  Andine 
valley,  with  its  lofty  overhanging  peaks,  and  you  can  gather  a faint 
idea  of  the  scene. 

It  was  in  this  place,  and  on  such  an  occasion,  that  I met  a fellow- 
countryman.  In  the  little  Hotel  Provincial,  where  I went  for  break- 
fast, I found  him  seated  at  a*neighbouring  table,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  him  by  my  friend,  Don  Segundo,  the  proprietor.  We 
were  both  somewhat  surprised  at  the  encounter,  and  for  the  moment 
forgot  the  Virgin  of  the  Valley  to  speak  of  other  strange  encounters 
with  Irishmen  in  out-of-the-way  places.  He  was  a Meath  man  who 
had  made  a large  fortune  in  the  Argentine,  and  was  enjoying  him- 
self alone,  being  unmarried,  by  visiting  all  the  nooks  of  his  adopted 
country.  He  invited  me  to  visit  him  on  his  estancia  in  the  province 
of  Santa  Fe.  I promised  to  do  so,  and  intended  to  keep  the  pro- 
mise, but  never  found  time  afterwards  to  fulfil  the  engagement. 

This  incident  is  recalled  to  my  memory  by  a number  of  “The 
Southern  Cross,”  of  Buenos  Aires,  just  to  hand,  which  mentions  his 
death,  leaving  property  to  the  value  of  $700,000,  stating  that  he  has 
no  relatives  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  that  his  nearest-of-kin 
are  in  Ireland  and  Australia.  His  name  was  Hammond. 

Mendoza  is  another  Andine  province  of  the  Argentine,  but  better 
known  than  Catamarca,  as  its  capital,  of  the  same  n.áme,  is  on  Uie 
beaten  highway  from  Buenos  Aires  to  the  Chilian  capital,  dhe 
-city  of  Mendoza,  of  which  I write,  was  the  scene  of  the  fearful  earth- 
qu.ake  that  destroyed  every  house  and  three-fourths  of  its  inhabi- 
tants in  1861,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  any  other  of  the 
many  ^^eridozas  in  South  America.  The  city  has  been  rebuilt ; but 
this  time  the  houses  are  of  adobe,  or  sun-baked  bricks,  held  in  place 
by  a wooden  framework,  and  are  but  one  storey  high.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  no  rare  sight  to  see  the  inhabitants  fly  to  the  streets  for 
security  whenever  an  unusually  severe  “trembling”  takes  place. 
A movement  of  the, earth  is  felt  generally  once  or  tw'ice  weekly,  but 
these  slight  affairs  pass  unheeded  by  the  general  mass  of  the  people, 
except  to  note  the  dismay  of  strangers  w'ho  are  amongst  them.  An 
earthquake  .{terremotto)  means  with  them  a movement  of  the  earth 
sufficiently  strong  to  throw  dowm  houses ; anything  less  is  only  a 
“ trembling  ” [tremor).  , 

I had  lived  in  Mendoza  on  one  occasion  for  six  months,  and  knew 


vians,  a French  lady,  a Chilian,  and  two  Argentines — one  of  the 
latter  of  Irish  descent  and  still  calling  herself  Irish,  although  her 
father  was  a Chilian  and  her  mother  of  Argentine  birth.  Ihere 
were  present  also  two  other  ladies,  mother  and  daughter,  to  whom 
I was  introduced  as  a fellow-countryman,  and  whose  name  for  the 
jiresent  occasion  shall  be  Mrs.  and  Miss  Weller — as  an  English  name 
best  suits  them,  although  the  elder  lady  proclaimed  herself  Irish. 
In  the  conversation  that  ensued  I found  myself  in  discussion  with 
the  French  lady  about  something,  I forget  what.  This  only  I re- 
member, that  the  French  lady  said  in  addressing  me — “ But  you 

English  people .”  Under  such  circumstances  I would  make  no 

difficulty  about  interrupting  an  angel  to  correct  such  a false 
impression,  and,  of  course,  I immediately  corrected  my  interlocutor. 
She  was  astonished — she  insisted  that  she  had  always  understood 
the  Irish  were  English  just  as  the  Normans  or  Picards  are  French — 
she  was  sorry  she  had  made  the  mistake — she  accejjted  the  correc- 
tion, but  she  humbly  asked  for  light.  Were  we  Irish  not  under 
English  Government?  Were  our  h*vs  not  made  in  England?  Were 
our  manners  not  English?  Did  many  Irish  peojde  call  themselves 
English?  etc.,  etc.  I explained  that  England  held  us  by  force  as  a 
conquered  people,  and  that  we  were  no  more  English  for  that  reason 
than  the  Lorrainers  were  German.  All  this  she  accepted  also — but 
— but  the  Lorrainers  did  not  speak  German  except  as  an  acquired 
language.  French  was,  and  will  ever  be,  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  we  Irish  only  spoke  English.  In  defence  of  the  na- 
tional honour  I fear  I was  guilty  of  exaggeration,  because  I assured 
madame  that  we  also  only  spoke  English  as  an  acquired  tongue, 
and  that  our  own  tongue  was  Gaelic.  This  was  so  totally  new  to 
her  that  she  asked  many  questions  about  the  Gaelic — was  it  not  an 
English  patois? — was  it  a written  language? — had  it  any  literature? 
— who  were  the  poets  and  writers? 

During  all  this  time  Mrs.  Weller  (who  was  what  you  would  call  in 
Belfast  “ a big  sonsy  lump  of  a woman,”  weighing  twenty  stone  or 
thereabouts)  had  carried  on  a conversation  with  the  Chilian  lady, 
but  had  kept  her  ear  also  on  our  conversation,  as  everybody  spoke 
in  Spanish.  When  the  French  lady  was  at  last  convinced  that  we 
Irish  were  not  English  on  the  strength  of  the  language  argument, 
Mrs.  Weller,  who  had  been  moving  anxiously  in  her  chair  all  this 
time,  and  who  now  saw  all  her  laurels  as  “an  English  lady”  dropping 
from  her  massive  brow,  interrupted  her  own  conversation  to  say  in 
bad  Spanish  to  the  French  lady — “Nobody  in  Ireland,  senora,  but 
the  lower  classes  speak  Irish — all  the  decent  and  educated  people 
speak  English” — and  then,  with  a triumphant  look  at  me,  resumed 
her  conversation  with  the  Chilian  in  a louder  and  more  assertive 
tone. 

What  would  you  have  done  under  the  circumstances? 

I simply  became  silent  for  a moment — and  then  resumed  conver- 
sation about  the  weather  and  the  “ tremblings  ” and  the  earthquakes 
before  taking  my  leave.  And  I took  my  leave  without  waiting  on 
Miss  Alvarez,  the  Irish-Argentine-Chilian  girl,  to  jday  “ The  Wear- 
ing of  the  Green,”  as  she  was  wont  to  do. 

Afterwards  I was  told  that  Mrs.  Weller  was-  from  the  neighbour- 
ing province  of  San  Juan,  and  educated  her  daughter,  as  she  herself 
had  been  educated,  on  English  novels  and  periodicals,  was  very 
respectable,  despised  the  “lower  classes,”  and  loved  to  have  her- 
self styled  La  Senora  Inglesa. 

Only  a year  ago  I met  in  France  an  Irish- Argentine  lady  who  had 
never  been  in  Ireland,  but  who  had  known  or  heard  of  most  of  the 
Irish  in  the  Argentine.  I related  the  above  to  her  without  giving 
her  names  of  people  or  places,  and  when  I had  finished  she  said — 
“That  could  only  have  been  Mrs.  Weller,  of  San  Juan!” 

Misi  Mac  Na-Gaedhil. 


IRLANDB  LIBRE. 

Organ  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  France. 


many  people  there.  Just  three  years  ago  I passed  through  again  on 
my  way  to  Chili,  and  naturally  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to 
have  a “ right  good  willy-waught  for  days  of  ‘ Auld  Lang  Syne.’  ” I 
had  known  a Dubliner,  Dr.  Cotton,  there  formerly,  but  he  had  since 
left,  and  was  now  established  in  the  Pass  of  Uspallata,  close  to  the 
Chilian  frontier,  at  a place  called  the  Bridge  of  the  Inca  [Puenla 
del  Inca),  on  the  side  of  Aconcagua,  the  loftiest  mountain  in 
America.  However,  there  were  many  other  acquaintances  to  visit, 
among  them  the  directress  of  the  Normal  School  for  Girls,  who  was  a 
North  American  lady.  On  making  this  latter  visit  late  in  the 
afternoon  I was  ushered  into  the  parlour  , where  I found 
several  other  ladies  of  different  nationalities  — two  Peru- 
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The  Yellow  Bittern. 

(From  the  Gaelic.) 


This  song,  which  was  sung  in  Gaelic  by  Mr.  Roy,  of  Donegal, 
at  the  last  Feis  Ceoil  in  Belfast,  and  for  the  singing  of  which  he 
was  awarded  a prize,  was  written  by  an  itinerant  bard  in 
the  last  century.  During  a very  severe  winter,  when  even  the 
rivers  were  frozen  over,  the  famished  poet  came  to  a rock  whereon 
lay  a bittern  (a  kind  of  heron)  stretched  out  dead.  The  unfortu- 
nate bird  had  actually  died  of  thirst,  and  the  bard,  seeing  a 
resemblance  to  his  own  approaching  end,  wrote  the  following 
song : — 

I. 

O Buinnean  Buidhe ! ’tis  my  grief  and  sorrow. 

To  see  you  stark  on  the  stones  below; 

Now  wine  from  water,  this  wintry  morrow. 

Poor  bird  o’  the  marsh,  you  would  not  know ! 

No  draught  foi  you  ran  with  the  river. 

As  by  its  border  you  gasped  for  breath, 

’T^vill  be  soon  my  case — I have  no  kind  giver 
Of  a cup  to  stay  the  hand  of  Death  ! 

II. 

Not  a bird  that  flies  in  the  blue  I pity. 

The  blackbird,  lark,  or  grey-winged  crane — 

’Tis  for  you  alone  that  I pour  this  ditty, 

A song  from  a heart  grown  dark  with  pain  ! 

But,  O ! had  I known  by  word  or  token. 

You  were  under  woe,  I had  quickly  hied, 

And  the  white-ribbed  ice  on  Loch  Lene  had  broken. 

And  brought  you  life  from  its  frozen  tide ! 

III. 

’Tis  years  ago,  my  own  fair  lover 
Fore^varned  me  of  death  in  the  flowing  bowl ; 

But  I said,  my  Dear,  the  wide  world  over 
As  often  it  saves  the  sinking  soul ! 

And,  girl  of  the  gold  hair,  ringed  and  curled. 

Not  he  who  frowns  on  the  cup  of  doom. 

Nor  the  merry  heart  that  would  drink  the  world, 

Can  get  one  drop  in  the  icy  tomb ! 

IV. 

I l*ved  this  maid  of  the  clust’ring  curls — 

The  sweetest  one  on  this  earthly  sphere ! 

But  the  chosen  queen  of  a thousand  girls 
Left  the  wandering  bard,  forsaken  here. 

’Tis  my  bitter  grief  that  I was  not  taken 
To  God,  the  day  of  my  christening  morn. 

Ere  the  whispering  maidens  their  heads  had  shaken 
At  the  witless  boy  she  left  forlorn ! 


V. 

One  day,  foot  weary  and  bruised  and  broken, 

I passed  and  saw  her  beside  her  door; 

And  I prayed,  in  vain,  for  a kind  word  spoken 
And  a kiss,  till  I drank  her  health  once  more ! 

’Twas  my  daily  moan  for  many  a morrow — 

I am  withered  now,  and  we  are  not  wed. 

And  shall  never  be ; yet,  I pray  that  sorrow, 

Avourneen  O ! may  spare  your  head  ! 

P.  J.  M'Call. 


The  Flight  of  the  Ulster  Chiefs. 

A WARNING  COMES  TO  HUGH  O’NEILL. 

T T was  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1607,  when  Chichester, 
I the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  rode  out  of  the  Castle  of 
T Dungannon,  side  by  side  with  the  lord  of  the  Castle, 
whom  the  English  called  Earl  of  Tyrone,  but  whom  the  Irish 
of  Ulster  and  of  all  the  land  honoured  as  the  O’Neill.  It 
was  the  great  Hugh,  the  once  proud  victor  of  the  Yellow- 
ford,  the  comrade  through  nine  years  of  war  of  two'  other 
Hughs,  Maguire  and  O’Donnell,  both  now  dead.  The  first 
had  fallen  in  battle  not  far  from  the  Walls  of  Cork ; the  lat- 
ter had  died  of  mysterious  sickness  in  Spain,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  solicit  armed  help  from  King  Philip  to  sustain  the 
war  in  Ireland.  This  last  survivor  of  the  three  famous 
Hughs  felt  perhaps  that  they  were  happier  dead  than  to  live 
as  he  had  lived  for  these  last  years,  a subject,  though  a 
most  unwilling  one,  of  England.  Thinking  of  Hugh  O’Don- 
nell in  his  distant  Spanish  grave,  he  little  dreamed  that  his 
sudden  disastrous  death  was  the  result  of  a poison  draught 
administered  to  him  by  the  order  of  English  statesmen,  nor 
was  he  yet  aware  of  the  plot  against  his  own  lijierty  at  that 
moment  revolving  in  the  brain  of  the  wily  Chichester.  Yet 
was  he  somewhat  suspicious  and  uneasy,  and  it  was  most 
reluctantly  that  he  consented  to  Chichester’s  arrangement, 
that  he,  O’Neill,  should  repair  in  person  to  the  English  Court 
and  hear  the  decision  of  King  James  himself  in  regard  to  his 
disputes  with  O’Cahan  and  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Derry, 
Montgomery,  in  certain  matters  concerning  land, 
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Chichester  and  his  fellow-conspirators  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil in  England  had,  in  short,  arranged  that  they  would  solve 
all  O’Neill’s  worries  most  satisfactorily  by  depriving  him  of 
both  liberty  and  land.  To  this  end  they  had  invited  him  to 
London,  where  a charge  of  conspiracy  was  to  be  trumped  up 
against  him.  The  Tower  of  London,  or  the  block,  would 
very  suitably  conclude  the  career  of  so'  famous  a rebel. 

So  they  rode,  rein  by  rein,  through  the  pleasant  woods  of 
Tyrone  and  Armagh,  and  over  the  border  into  Meath,  till 
they  came  to  the  Castle  of  Slane,  the  seat  of  the  Fleming 
family.  Here  the  King’s  Deputy  and  the  “ Gael  ” were 
nobly  entertained,  and  here  in  the  midst  of  the  feasting  a 
messenger  came  to  Hugh  O’Neill  to  give  him  sure  warning 
of  the  plot  against  him  if  ever  he  ventured  his  person  at  the 
treacherous  Court  in  London.  This  messenger  was  a Drog- 
heda man,  a sea  captain  called  John  Bath.  He  had  brought 
his  little  ship,  we  may  suppose,  up  the  Boyne  to  his  native 
town,  leaving  her  there  on  some  feigned  business  till  he  went 
up  to  Slahe  tO'  give  warning  to  O’Neill.  It  was  Cuconnacht 
Maguire  who  had  sent  the  ship  and  ship’s  captain  all  the 
way  from  Flanders,  and  his  message  to  O’Neill  was  that  he 
should  escape  out  of  Ireland  as  fast  as  he  could  with  all  his 
kith  and  kin,  and  take  refuge  in  Spain  or  the  Low  Country, 
where  they  might  take  council  what  might  yet  be  done  to 
uproot  the  rule  of  Lngland  in  Ireland. 

Naming  place  and  time  where  they  would  meet  again, 
John  Bath  sailed  away  northward  from  Drogheda  till  he 
came  to  the  coast  of  Donegal,  and  there  gave  the  same  mes- 
sage and  warning  to-  Rory  O’Donnell,  whom  the  English 
called  Earl  of  Tir-Conal,  brother  of  Red  Hugh. 

O’Neill  parted  from  Chichester,  on  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  be  in  London  in  three  weeks,  and  rode  northward 
on  the  excuse  of  gathering  rents  wherewith  tO'  pay  the  cost 
of  the  journey;  but  it  was  for  a very  different  journey  he 
had  now  made  up  his  mind.  The  parting  with  Chichester 
took  place  on  September  8th.  In  a week  exactly  O’Neill 
had  left  Ireland. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  a momentous  step  was 
taken  hastily,  or  on  an  impulse  of  alarm  at  the  warning  given. 
Tne  scheme  likely  had  been  in  his  mind  for  years  back,  ever 
since  he  had  tasted  the  humiliation  of  being  subject  to  King 
James,  and  recognised  the  impossibility  of  conspiring  for 
another  revolt  under  the  eyes  of  England’s  spies. 

H.— HIS  LAST  RIDE  IHROUGH  ULSTER. 

Riding  away  from  Slane,  O’Neill  looked  for  the  last  time 
upon  Tara  Hill,  where  a long  line  of  sovereigns,  his  ances- 
tors, had  been  hailed  as  Ardrighs  of  Ireland.  The  palace 
on  Tara  was  spoken  of  by  the  bards  and  chroniclers  as  Cor- 
mac’s  House,  because  of  the  glory  shed  upon  it  by  the  great 
son  of  Art.  You  can  stand  amid  the  empty  green  raths  that 
ringed  the  House  of  Cormac  to  this  day.  Doubtless  Hugh 
O’Neill,  in  his  hour  of  power  and  pride,  had  dreamed  of  re- 


storing the  sovereignty  to  his  line,  and  of  standing  as  King 
of  Ireland  upon  the  Rath  at  Tara.  As  he  turned  his  face 
northward,  riding  to  meet  the  ship  that  was  to  bear  him  into 
exile,  methinks  he  did  not  abandon  that  dream.  Age  was 
creeping  upon  him,  but  he  was  not  yet  too  old  to  lead  armies 
to  battle,  if  the  King  of  Spain,  or  Pope  of  Rome,  would  but 
hearken  to  his  prayers.  Then  he  had  stalwart  sons,  who 
would  return  over  the  sea  to  liberate  green  Ireland,  even 
should  his  own  eyes  be  closed  in  death.  He  was  not  aban- 
doning his  country  and  his  inheritance.  This  was  no 
coward’s  flight  he  meant  to  take.  No,  he  had  gauged  the 
treachery  of  the  English  foe,  and  knew  that  they  designed 
to  destroy  his  line,  root  and  branch.  He  would  frustrate 
their  vile  intention,  and  as  the  children  of  Israel  returned 
from  Egypt,  so  would  the  children  of  the  race  of  Conn,  the 
noble  sons  of  Nial,  come  from  European  exile  to  claim  their 
inheritance,  the  throne  on  Tara. 

His  first  stay  was  made  at  Mellifont.  Here,  in  a green  spot 
by  a circling  river,  you  will  see  to-day  the  shattered  pillars 
and  arches  of  what  was  once  a noble  Cistercian  Abbey. 
Here,  somewhere  among  the  ruins,  men  say,  lies  the  dust  of 
Dervagilla,  the  false  wife  of  O’Ruarc  of  Breffni,  whose  name 
is  associated  with  the  bringing  in  of  the  English.  It  was  a 
place  of  bitter  memories,  moreover,  for  Hugh  O’Neill.  When 
Mountjoy  had  harried  his  lands  with  fire  and  sword,  he  had 
come  here  at  long  last  to  lay  down  his  sword  and  vow  a most 
unwilling  submission  to  the  King.  Sir  Garret  Moore,  lord 
of  the  house  and  lands  at  Mellifont,  was,  however,  his 
friend ; parting  from  him  and  his  household,  Hugh  O’Neill 
shed  bitter  tears.  The  people  wondered  at  his  emotion,  not 
knowing  that  the  parting  was  for  long.  From  Mellifont  he 
rode  to  Dundalk,  and  thence  on  over  the  Fews  to*  Armagh, 
the  seat  of  Saintly  Patrick’s  successors.  He  stayed  no  more 
than  a few  hours  here,  then  passed  the  Blackwater,  and  came 
to  an  island  dwelling  near  the  scene  of  his  famous  victory  of 
the  Yellow  Ford. 

Though  within  six  miles  of  Dungannon,  he  did  not  ' 
approach  nearer  to  his  Castle,  but  waited  there  till  his  wife, 
family,  and  servants  joined  him,  then  pursued  his  journey  I 
northward,  and  stayed  a night  among  the  Muintirloney  moun- 
tains. Thence  that  sad  company  of  exiles  rode  on  to  the 
banks  of  the  Foyle  River  at  Bamdennet,  near  Strabane,  and 
passing  across  a Ford  there  found  themselves  in  0’Do*r> 
nell’s  territory,  and,  arriving  at  Ballindrait,  they  were  joined 
by  Rory  O’Donnell,  his  brother  Cathbarr,  and  others  of  his  i 
kin.  Amongst  these  was  a sad  faced  woman,  Nuala,  their  “ 
sister.  She  was  leaving  not  only  her  country,  but  her  hus-  | 

band.  He  was  Nial  Garbh,  whose  treacherous  conduct  had  i' 

proved  so  disastrous  to  Red  Hugh.  Cathbarr  O’Donnell’s 
wife  is  also  to  be  noticed.  She  was  Rosa,  daughter  of  Shan 
O’Doherty,  and  sister  of  Sir  Cahir.  She  was  destined  to  ; 
outlive  her  O’Donnell  husband  for  many  a long  year,  and  to  , 
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return  to  Ireland  as  the  wife  of  a greater  warrior,  the  re- 
nowned Owen  Roe.  Some  writers  assert  that  Owen  Roe 
O’Neill  was  amongst  those  who  accompanied  Hugh  to  exile, 
but  we  have  better  reason  to  belief  that  he  was  already  in  the 
I.ow  Countries.  The  sons  of  Hugh  O’Neill  present  were 
Hugh,  John,  and  Brian,  all  three  destined  to  die  with 
tragic  suddenness.  In  the  hurry  of  the  flight  one  of  the 
children  had  been  left  behind.  This  was  Con,  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  and  was  sent  by  him  to 
England  to  be  brought  up  a Protestant  and  Loyalist.  The 
King  sent  him  to  school  at  Eton,  but  perhaps  it  was  thought 
better  that  he  should  not  grow  up  at  all.  He  died  like  his 
brothers,  and  there  was  not  left  a son  of  Hugh  O’Neill  to 
trouble  the  uneasy  conscience  of  England.  But  we  antici- 
pate! The  joint  companies  of  the  O’Neill  and  O’Donnell 
families  journey  together  from  Ballindrait  to  Ramelton 
and  on,  skirting  the  wooded  shore  beside  the  placid  waters 
of  Lough  Swilly,  where  it  is  land-locked  westward  of  Inch 
Island.  At  length  they  emerged  in  sight  of  the  more  open 
Lough  at  the  point  where  to-day  lies  the  pretty  white  village 
of  Rathmullan. 

Here  were  the  grey  gables  and  towers  of  a priory  of  the 
Carmelites  and  a castle  of  the  Clan  Mac  Swyne.  Off  the 
shore  a ship  swung  at  anchor,  and  along  the  rocks  and 
strand  seamen  were  busy  carrying  stores  of  provisions  to  the 
boats.  O’Neill  and  his  weary  party  dismounted,  and  were 
hailed  by  the  Carmelite  brothers,  and  by  a man  in  rough 
seafaring  costume,  at  first  not  recognised,  for  he  had  taken 
care  to  disguise  himself.  It  was  Cuconnacht  Maguire,  who 
having  escaped  safely  out  of  the  country,  had  returned  to 
lead  the  others  into  exile.  He  had  been  told  of  the  plot  to 
entrap  Hugh  O’Neill  to  London  through  the  medium  of 
Florence  Conroy,  the  Franciscan,  and  other  priests,  who'  got 
news,  we  know  not  how,  from  the  English  Court. 

Along  with  Cuconnacht  Maguire  was  his  historian,  one 
Teigue  O’Keenan,  who  has  left  an  account  of  this  eventful 
voyage.  His  manuscript,  written  at  Rome  in  Irish  in  1609, 
is  preserved  at  a Franciscan  Convent  in  Dublin.  Perhaps 
in  these  days  of  reprints  and  Gaelic  literary  revivals  we  may 
venture  to  hope  it  may  see  the  light  of  publication. 

HI. 

At  noon  on  Friday,  September  14th,  the  noble  company, 
with  a faithful  band  of  friends  and  attendants,  went  on  board 
the  little  vessel,  but  it  was  midnight  before  they  sailed. 
The  men  who  were  ashore  trying  to  collect  a store  of  fuel 
and  water  were  set  upon  by  the  son  of  MacSwyne,  of  Fan- 
net,  then  friendly  with  England,  and  it  was  with  insufficient 
stores  that  at  length  they  weighed  anchor  and  moved  to- 
wards the  open  sea.  If  there  was  a moon  to  show  anything 
of  the  coast  and  hills,  the  eyes  of  O’Neill  and  his  family 
must  have  turned  their  last  gaze  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  that 
showed  itself  over  the  peak  of  mountainous  Inch.  On  that 


eminence  showing  blackly  against  the  sky  was  the  mined 
wall  of  Aileach,  the  palace  of  Nial,  from  whom  their  clan 
took  name.  Then  out  seaward  they  steered,  keeping  far 
from  the  dangerous  coast,  passing  Tory  and  the  Bloody 
Foreland,  and  in  the  late  dawn  of  the  September  day,  lying 
awhile  off  the  North  Arran  Island,  in  hope  to  find  it  pos- 
sible to  land  and  secure  more  water,  but  a strong  wind  was 
rising,  and  they  bore  out  to  sea.  The  last  sight  they  had  of 
land  was  Croagh  Padraic’s  blue  peak  looking  over  the  beauti- 
ful bay  of  islands ; and,  fearing  to-  meet  any  of  the  King’s 
cruisers,  they  went  out  far  from  shore  among  the  wild  Atlan- 
tic billows. 

For  thirteen  days  that  little  overcrowded  vessel  tossed  on 
the  crest  and  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountainous  rolling 
waves — the  women  and  children,  we  may  well  believe,  in 
terrible  fear,  as  well  as  suffering  every  discomfort  and 
misery. 

O’Keenan,  Maguire’s  chronicler,  has  recorded  that  when 
the  tempest  raged  highest,  O’Neill  took  from  his  neck  a gold 
crucifix  containing  a relic  of  the  true  cross,  and  trailed  it 
through  the  waves  in  wake  of  the  vessel,  whilst  all  prayed  to 
the  God  who  mles  sea  and  land.  Just  then  two  weary  birds 
alighted  upon  the  mast,  and  the  seamen  captured  them  for 
the  ladies.  Till  the  end  of  the  voyage  these  little  birds  were 
petted  and  made  much  of,  and  doubtless  served  to  quiet  the 
restless  children  through  many  a weary  hour. 

The  port  of  Corunna,  in  Spain,  was  their  intended  destina- 
tion, but  the  gale  blew  right  against  them,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  go  up  the  English  Channel  and  try  to  reach 
the  coast  of  France  instead. 

The  storm  increased  in  violence,  so  that  the  waves  washed 
over  the  deck,  and  at  length  they  stood  off  the  isles  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey.  Here  a French  pilot  was  secured  off  a fish- 
ing boat,  who  attempted  to  bring  them  to  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, but  failed,  and  they  were  still  adrift  and  despairing 
with  their  water  now  reduced  to  a single  cask,  when  at  length 
a Rouen  pilot  came  aboard.  At  dawn  of  day,  on  October 
the  fourth,  the  perilous  journey  ended,  and  they  came  safely 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  Of  the  life  and  death  of  Hugh 
O’Neill  we  shall  write  in  another  article.  We  publish  in  full 
the  Gaelic  poem  made  by  O’Donell’s  bard,  on  the  death  of 
Rory  and  the  Son  of  Hugh.  Mangan’s  grand  translation  is 
well  known,  and  the  original  deserves  to  be  as  familiar,  espe- 
cially among  Gaelic-speaking  Irishmen. 

A.  L.  Milligan. 

GAELIC  LEAGUE  MEDALS. 

The  gold  and  silver  medals  awarded  at  the  Donegal  competitions 
by  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  were  specially  designed  and  made  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Wightman,  Belfast,  and  are  of  a characteristic  Irish 
pattern,  an  interlaced  trefoil,  the  inscription  and  lettering  in  Gaelic. 
Sharman  D.  Neill  & Co.,  Donegall  Place,  can  also  supply  a very 
fine  medal,  copied  from  one  of  our  Northern  Celtic  crosses,  with 
very  fine  interlacing  work,  and  which  we  can  recommend  for  award 
at  any  Irish  literary  or  musical  competition. 
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The  Stem  Mother. 


Where  the  huge  Atlantic  swings  heavy  water  eastward, 

Ireland,  square  to  meet  it,  shoulders  off  the  seas ; 

Wild  are  all  her  coasts  with  stress  of  cliff  and  billow, 

On  her  northern  moorland  is  little  sheltered  ease. 

Well  is  with  the  salmon,  ranger  of  her  rivers ; 

Well  is  with  the  mackerel  shoaling  in  each  bay. 

Dear  is  all  the  land  to  the  lonely  snipe  and  curlew : 

Ay,  but  for  its  manfolk ; a bitter  lot  have  they. 

Thankless  is  the  soil.  Men  trench  and  delve  and  labour 
Black  and  spongy  peat  amid  barren  knowes  of  stone : 

Then  to  win  a living  over  seas  they  travel, 

And  the  women  gather,  if  God  pleases,  what  was  sown. 

Harvesters,  a-homing  from  the  golden  tithe  of  England, 

Where  they  sweat  to  cope  with  increase  of  teeming  years. 

Find  too  oft  returning,  sick  with  others’  plenty, 

Sunless  autumn  dank  upon  green  and  spindling  cars. 

Or  a tainted  south-wind  brings  upon  the  root-crop 
Stench  of  rotting  fibre  and  green  leaf  turning  black  : 

Famine,  never  distant,  stalks  nearer  now  and  nearer. 

Bids  them  rake  like  crows  amid  mussel-beds  and  wrack. 

Bleak  and  grey  to  man  is  the  countenance  of  Nature  ; 

Bleak  her  soil  below  him,  bleak  her  sky  above. 

Wherefore,  then,  by  man  is  her  rare  smile  so  cherished? 

Paid  her  niggard  bounty  with  so  lavish  love? 

Not  the  slopes  of  Rhine  with  such  yearnings  are  remembered  ; 

Not  your  Kentish  orchards,  not  your  Devon  lanes. 

’Tis  as  though  her  sons  for  that  ungentle  mother 

Knew  a mother’s  tenderness,  felt  a mother’s  pains. 

Many  an  outward-bound,  as  the  ship  heads  under  Tory, 

Clings  with  anguished  eyes  to  the  barren  Fanad  shore; 

Many  a homeward-bound,  as  they  lift  the  frowning  Foreland, 
Pants  to  leap  the  league  to  his  desolate  Gweedore. 

There  about  the  ways  God’s  air  is  free  and  spacious. 

Warm  are  chimney-corners  there,  warm  the  kindly  heart : 

There  the  soul  of  man  takes  root,  and  through  its  travail. 

Grips  the  rocky  anchorage  till  the  life-springs  part. 

— Stephen  Gwynn,  in  “ Spectator.” 



“ Under  Gaelic  Laws.” 

O the  majority  of  the  youth  of  Ulster  the  above  words 
are  an  enigma.  Amongst  them  Gaelic  games  have 
made  little  or  no  progress ; their  pastimes  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  stranger,  their  sports  are  held  under  his  laws, 
and  their  principal  events  are  those  furthest  removed  from 
the  spirit  of  their  face  in  the  past,  the  present,  and,  please 
God,  the  future.  Therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  reproach  of  the  neglectful,  I think  it  but  opportune 
that  a little  light  should  be  thrown  upon  all  that  these  three 
words  convey  in  the  athletic  world — for  the  athletic  world 
has  seen  and  heard  those  words,  although  the  youth  of  Uls- 
ter may  not  know  their  meaning  or  gi'asp  their  import. 

To  anyone  who  has  followed  the  course  of  athletics  during 
the  past  20  years,  the  words  heading  these  notes  are  synony- 
mous with  “ Supremacy.”  In  two  decades  he  would  have 


seen  the  advent  of  this  notice,  and  with  it  the  coming  of  a 
new  era  in  the  athletic  history  of  the  world.  Away  in  the 
early  eighties  a few  simple  Irishmen  — simple  in  tastes, 
simple  in  aims,  simple  in  life,  simple  in  words,  but  veritable 
giants  in  mind,  in  body,  and  in  national  spirit  felt  their  souls 
revolt  against  the  squalid  picture  Ireland  made  in  the  ath- 
letic arena  with  the  best  and  the  ablest  of  her  sons  excluded 
from  such  contests.  “ Amateurism  ” then  was  rampant.  It 
meant  exclusiveness  and  caddishness.  The  bone,  the  sinew, 
and  the  brawn  of  the  race  held  aloof  from  the  little  clique  of 
“ gentlemen  amateurs  ” who  ran  athletics  in  Ireland  for  their 
own  edification  and  profit.  But  these  simple  men  had  one 
amongst  them  whO'  combined  activity  of  body  with  invinci- 
bility of  national  spirit  and  virility  of  mnd.  Michael  Cusack, 
of  the  County  of  Clare,  was  too  much  of  a Celt  not  to  love 
the  delights  of  manly  sport  and  open-air  exercise,  and  too 
much  of  an  Irishman,  too  true  a son  of  his  father’s,  to  long 
endure  the  mawkish  airs  and  exclusiveness  of  the  select 
coterie  of  mutual  admirers  who  ran  the  athletic  show  of 
diminutive  muscle  in  Ireland  at  that  time.  His  spirit  re- 
belled against  the  behests  of  the  “ amateur  gentlemen,”  as 
he  appropriately  dubbed  them ; and  he  determined  to  cut 
out  a new  path  of  rational  progress  in  physical  training,  and 
decided  to  make  the  foundation  of  that  movement  the  broad 
backs  of  the  stalwart  sons  of  the  soil  whom  he  knew  so  well. 
With  the  genius  of  a bom  organiser  he  looked  about  for 
aides,  and  soon  found  his  men — men  who'  had  been  tried 
in  sterner  strife  than  the  present,  but  who  saw  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  movement,  the  genuineness  of  the  man  and 
his  methods,  and  acquiesced  in  his  request  to  help  it  on. 

Michael  Cusack  was  fairly  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  sufficiently  well  read  to  hold  his 
own  with  the  best  of  the  “ curled  darlings  ” of  university  ath- 
letic circles ; but  it  was  not  thence  he  drew  his  inspiration. 
He  had  read,  and  what  he  had  not  read  he  had  learned  at 
his  parents’  knees,  of  an  era  when  physical  culture  went  hand- 
in-hand  mth  mental  education,  and  both  denoted  national 
supremacy.  He  had  heard  of  the  Fenians  and  their  fame, 
their  prowess  and  its  origin,  their  nobility  of  character  and 
its  inspiration.  On  the  model  of  these  men,  these  ideal 
Gaels,  he  determined  to  build  up  the  national  organisation, 
which  would  redeem  the  honour  of  Irish  manhood,  repair 
the  ravages  of  the  famine  years,  restore  the  old  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  among  his  people,  and  preserve  those  games  which 
made  his  “ ideal  men  ” the  superiors  of  any  race  of  their 
time  or  since.  This  is  the  genesis  of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  As- 
sociation shortly  told,  and  omitting  all  names  but  that  of  the 
man  mainly  responsible  for  the  founding  and  wholly  respon- 
sible for  the  conception. 

Now,  perhaps  you  are  beginning  to  perceive  what  “ Under 
Gaelic  Laws  ” means.  It  means  contests  held  and  perform- 
ances done  under  the  laws  of  the  G.A.A.  Not  very  much 
to  write  about,  you  may  say  in  your  unconsciousness.  But 
remember  the  labour  involved  in  the  birth  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  forces  engaged  in  it,  the  spirit  pervading  it,  the  men 
and  methods  of  the  past  adopted  as  exemplars  for  the  future 
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were  not  things  to  be  despised,  and  were  alone  capable  of 
making  the  conception  and  the  execution  notable. 

I may  not  trace  the  progress  of  the  Association  during  the 
decade  and  a half  of  its  existence,  its  vicissitudes  and  its 
triumphs.  Details  are  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  the  uni- 
que excellence  and  inestimable  benefits  of  the  movement.  A 
few  brief  general  assertions,  fearlessly  made,  defying  contra- 
diction, and  one  single  instance  of  the  most  recent  date,  will 
suffice  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  statements. 

“ Under  Gaelic  Laws  ” more  superb  athletes  have  been 
brought  out  than  under  the  rules  of  any  other  body  in  any 
country  in  a similar  period. 

“ Under  Gaelic  Laws  ” the  world’s  records  in  running, 
jumping,  and  weight-throwing  have  been  again  and  again 
broken  by  Irishmen. 

“ Under  Gaelic  Laws”  the  youth  of  three-fourths  of  Ire- 
land have  found  healthy  exercise,  patriotic  inspiration,  a 
spirit  of  brotherhood,  and  earned  fame  for  their  country  by 
their  magnificent  physique. 

“ Under  Gaelic  Laws  ” Ireland  has  found  a means  of  pre- 
serving her  sons  in  all  the  pristine  vigour  of  their  ancestors, 
and,  despite  the  constant  drain  of  emigration  and  famine, 
possesses  in  the  ranks  of  the  G.A.A.  a nucleus  of  an  unex- 
celled national  army. 

These  statements  may  not  and  cannot  be  contravened. 
They  are  all  based  on  hard  facts  which  the  history  of  the 
period  will  amply  bear  out.  The  truth  of  the  first  is  proven 
partly  by  the  second,  but  not  wholly.  In  running  we  have 
given  men  to  the  .world  who,  from  time  to  time,  were  un- 
vanquished in  their  prime.  In  jumping  and  weight-throwing 
we  have  produced  a seemingly  endless  stream  of  athletes 
who  were  facile  princeps  in  these  branches  of  physical 
skill. 

But  I do  not  hold  record-breakers  as  the  best  guarantee 
that  an  Association  is  doing  good  work  for  the  race.  It  is 
in  the  fact  that  not  tens,  but  thousands,  of  splendid  speci- 
mens of  Irish  manhood  recognise  the  G.A.A.  as  the  source  of 
their  physical  fitness  that  I claim  its  record  is  unique  in 
training  the  youth  of  a nation  to  such  a standard. 

What  the  youth  of  Ireland  have  found  in  the  G.A.A.  I 
need  not  say.  Before  its  inception  they  were  debarred  from 
competition,  insulted  and  condemned.  To-day  they  find 
physical  recreation,  fame,  learn  self-reliance,  and  cultivate 
brotherhood  beneath  its  sign.  Thousands  who  never  com- 
pete at  an  athletic  sports  partake  of  equally  fruitful  physical 
schooling  in  its  hurling  and  football  fields,  where  manliness 
and  courage,  agility  and  strength,  firmness  of  mind,  and 
readiness  of  resource  are  learned  and  never  lost. 

Such  briefly  is  the  general  record  of  the  G.A.A. — its  foun- 
ders, its  objects,  and  achievements.  This  is  an  example 
culled  from  the  latest  reports  of  what  its  “ boys  ” are  doing 
in  their  line  of  athletics. 

At  a little  town  called  Garrick,  on  the  banks  of  the  plea- 
sant Suir,  annual  athletic  contests  are  arranged.  It  is  a 
truly  Gaelic  gathering,  and  no  cycling  is  allowed  to  mar  the 
display  of  fine  physique  and  honest  performances.  The 
sports  are  managed  by  a family  of  great  athletes,  the  Davins 


and  Kielys;  they  are  patronised  by  men  who,  in  strength, 
in  agility,  in  stature,  and  all  the  attributes  of  a perfect  man, 
cannot  be  equalled  in  any  other  land.  The  jumping  and 
weight-throwing  was  all  from  “ scratch.”  The  Gael  abhors 
inequalities.  Five  new  records  were  made.  Four  beat  the 
best  of  the  world  previously,  and  one  the  Irish  record.  They 
are — Mangan,  of  Kilmuckridge,  throwing  56  lbs.  over  bar 
14  ft.  6^  in.;  Mangan,  throwing  56  lbs.  between  legs  with 
follow  30  ft.  1%  in  (record,  28  ft.  9 in.) ; Courtney,  of  Fin- 
tern,  standing  hop,  step  and  jump,  35  ft.  6 in.  (previous 
best,  35  ft.  I in.  by  same  performer) ; Chandler,  standing 
long  jump,  12  ft.  9)4  in.  (best  previous,  12  ft.  9 in.  by  the 
same);  Kiely,  throwing  16  lb.  hammer,  from  7 foot  circle, 
147  ft.,  beating  his  own  record.  The  first  four  are  all 
world’s  records  and  wonderful  performances.  It  may,  with- 
out hesitation,  be  said  that  in  these  events  no  other  race 
could  produce  such  exponents.  Mangan,  of  Kilmuckridge, 
standing  6 ft.  4)4  in.  and  weighing  18  stone,  is  a purely  na- 
tural athlete.  He  made,  at  these  contests,  two  world’s  re- 
cords, without  stripping,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  without 
training,  as  your  fin  de  siecle  sprinter  understands  the  term. 
He  was  closely  pushed  by  Delany,  of  Riverstown,  who  was 
second  in  slinging  the  56  lb.  with  29  ft.  10%  in.  This  giant 
stands  6ft.  8 in.  Throwing  over  the  bar  Mangan  simply  left 
the  world’s  best  previous  nowhere.  Among  the  events  in 
which  records  were  not  made,  Leahy’s  6 ft.  )4  iii-  high  jump, 
Horgan’s  34  ft.  6 in.  pushing  28  lbs.,  45  ft.  4 in.  putting  16 
lbs.  shot,  22  ft.  6)4  in.  pushing  56  lbs.  from  shoulder,  5 ft. 
6 in.  in  high  jump,  and  third  places  in  slinging  56  lbs.,  and 
throwing  for  height,  are  certainly  notable.  Horgan,  who  is  a 
man  of  grand  physique,  by  the  diversity  of  his  performances 
proves  himself  a splendid  specimen  of  Irish  manhood. 

There  is  yet  one  other  thing  I would  particularly  wish  to 
point  out  in  connection  with  these  records,  and  it  is  this— 
that  our  present  record-breakers  are  simply  engaged  in  super- 
ceding  their  brother  Gaels  or  their  own  previous  best;  for 
in  no  single  instance  is  there  a record  held  by  any  other  than 
Irishmen  in  the  above-mentioned,  and  many  similar,  events. 
Surely  this  is  notable  proof  of  the  prowess  of  the  Gael.  This 
single  instance  of  what  happens  at  contests  all  over  the  South 
of  Ireland  must  prove  the  sterling  merit  of  the  G.A.A.  as  a 
national  training  school  for  muscular  Ireland,  and  it  certainly 
needs  no  further  demonstration  to  impress  on  the  nunds  of 
the  remnant  of  the  Irish  in  Ulster  that  their  place  is  in  the 
ranks  of  these  men,  their  brothers,  and  not  with  the  alien 
and  his  allies.  The  best  of  Irish  mind,  the  bravest  of  Irish 
hearts,  the  lightest  of  Irish  humour,  the  sturdiest  of  Insh 
manhood,  the  deepest  of  Irish  sentiment  is  found  on  the 
green  sward  where  the  “caman”  clashes,  or  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation are  almost  defied,  by  the  giant  muscles  and  supp  e 
limbs  of  our  Irish  Gaels. 
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Eoghan  Ruadh  Mac  an  Bhaird  Cct. 


[The  following  is  the  original  Irish  of  the  poem,  made  so  famous  by 
Clarence  Mangan’s  translation  beginning  “ Oh,  woman  of  the 
piercing  wail.”  We  reprint  it  from  a publication  of  the  Ossianic 
Society.] 


A bhean  fuair  faill  ar  an  bh-feart, 

Truagh  Horn  a bh-faghthaoi  d’  éisteacht ; 
Dá  m-biaidh  fiann  Gaoidhiol  ad  ghar, 

Do  bhiaidh  ad  chaoineadh  coghnamh. 

Fada  go  bh-faghthaoi  an  fhaill, 

Dá  madh  t-siar  a d-Tir  Chonaill  ; 

Limh  le  slugh  Boirche  da  m-beath, 

Ni  faghthaoi  an  uaigh  go  h-uaigneach. 

A n-Doire,  a n-Dmim-cliabh  na  g-cros, 
An  Ard  Macha  as  mór  cádhos  ; 

Ni  faghthaoi  lá  an  feart  ar  faill 
Gan  mná  do  theacht  fá  a thuairm. 

A n-Dun  na  n-Gall  fá  min  múir, 

NÓ  an  árus  easboig  Eoghuin  ; 

No  an  Easruaidh  is  séimhe  sail 
Ni  ba  réighe  an  uain  d’fhághail. 

Do  thiocfadh  ad  chombáidh  chaoine, 
Bean  o’n  Eirne  iolmhaoine  ; 

Bean  o shlios  bhinn-sreabh  Banna, 

'S  inghion  o lios  liath-droma. 

Do  thiocfadh  bean  o'n  Maigh  mhuill, 

O Bhearbha,  o Shiuir,  o Shionuinn  ; 

’San  bhean  o Chruachain  na  g-cath 
'San  bhean  o thuathaibh  Teamhrach. 

Do  h-isleóchtaoi  o ingnibh  Sgor, 

An  cnoc’  ‘nar  crochadh  Peador ; 

Ni  bhiaidh  aen  teach  gan  ghair  guil, 

Dá  m-beith  láimh  le  fiadh  Fionntuin. 

Ni  bhiaidh  láimh  ris  na  leacaibh 
Cead  suaimhnis  ná  sailm-cheadail ; 

Ni  bhiaidh  bearna  gan  brdn  m-ban, 

Ná  dearna  um  nóin  gan  niamhadh. 

Dá  mhac  righ  do’n  réimsi  Chuinn 
Ata  ar  gach  taoibh  d’  Ua  Dhomhnuill. 
Na  tri  cuirp  re  sininn  sibh 
Fir  earr  ar  n-uilc  a n-oighidh. 

An  dá  chloich  sin  ós  a g-cionn, 

Dá  bh-faicdis  ogbhaidh  Eirionn 
Ar  aoi  a lineadh  do  leaghadh, 

Caoi  mile  do  mhuisgéaladh. 

Dias  do’n  tridr  sin  tarladh  astigh, 

Clann  Aodha  árd-fhlaith  Oiligh, 

Ua  do’n  Aodha  so  duine  diobh, 

Cuire  nár  bh’  aosda  an  imshniomh. 

Ua  thathar  ar  aoi  do  mháthar, 

Mur  aon  red’  dhis  dearbhráthar ; 

Ni  guth  dibh  gan  cheill  ad  chaoi, 

A bh-fuil  nó  a méinn  dá  measdaoi. 

D’eis  Ui  Dhomhnuill  dun  6s  saimh 
Dá  d-táinig  tús  bhar  d-torchráidh ; 

Ní  guith  truime  do  thuirsi 
Uille  na  h-uile  h-abairsi. 


Triath  Moghairne  Mac  Uí  Néill, 

Dá  bh-feacthaoi  a chraobha  cinéil ; 

A chruth,  a airrghe  oile, 

Ni  guith  aidhbhle  h-eólchoire. 

Dá  bh-feacthaoi  gan  aon  mhaith  ann, 

Mac  rígh  6 g-Conaill  chathbharr  ; 

I los  ngnaoi  no  ngníomh  ngoile 
Gá  diol  caoi  ba  cosmoile. 

Ni  bhiaidh  baile  o thuinn  go  tuinn, 

Dá  d-tuitdís  so  i g-clar  Criomhthuinn 
Gan  gáir  fhaoilte  nd  gáir  goil, 

Le  gáir  caointe  n<5  cosgoir. 

’Sna  cathaibh  do  curthaoi  linn, 

Ag  cosnamh  chríche  Eirinn ; 

Dá  d-tuiteadh  duine  dhiobh  soin. 

Dob’  sníobh  uile  o Uilltoibh. 

La  ordhraic  Atha  Buidhe, 

Inar  lia  leacht  sochuidhe  ; 

Dá  d-tulteadh  uainne  Aodh  O Néill, 

Do’n  taoibh  thuaidh  dob’  toirléim. 

La  a m-bél  bealaigh  an  Mhaighre 
Dá  d-tuiteadh  triath  Moghairne  ; 

Bhelth  dob’  aimhréidh  d’iarraidh, 

An  dáigh  fréimh  Neill  Naoighiallaigh. 

I 1(5  madhma  an  Mhullaigh  Bhric, 

Ni  gheabhthaoi  ann  Aodh  mar  éiric  ; 

Na  cairn  d'éachtaihh  rauin  ar  rtíhuin. 

’San  maidhm  o éacht-fhuil  Eóghuin. 

Laithe  dóibh  ag  gabháil  giall, 

An  shluagh  Miimhan  Maicniadh; 
Cionnus  do  gheabhthaoi  ag  crú  g-Cuinn, 
Dá  sgarthaoi  an  chnu  re  crobhuinn. 

Lá  catha  an  Bhealaigh  Bhuidhe, 

Dá  sgarthaoi  rinn  Rughruidhe  ; 

Do  bheidh  gáir  fhaoilte  gach  fir, 

Na  gáir  chaointe  gá  cloinsin. 

Dá  d-tulthidh  se  (5’n  tír  thall, 

A 1(5  fhillte  fhiann  eachtrann  ; 

Lá  dob’  áille  ag  ath  Seannaidh, 

Níor  bh-fáth  gáire  ag  Gaodhealaibh. 

Lá  a leithbhior  ’nar  loiteadh  sinn, 

No  an  lá  láimh  re  gaillimh  ; 

Do  thiocfadh  mná  ag  caoine  Uí  Chuinn, 
Lá  Búile,  no  lá  liath  druim. 

Da  d-tiosadh  a thuitim  de 
An  1&  do  linge  a bhaile  ; 

A áth  na  ríogh  a fhionn  Eirne, 

Ní  bhiaidh  bar  síodh  soidéinmhe. 

Lá  i n-Doire  nar  dearb  a láimh, 

Dá  d-tucthaoi  leacht  laoich  iomdáin, 

Do  bhiaidh  h-éanghol  na  gáir  guil 
Ar  d-tearnauih  d(5ibh  ó’n  n deabhuidh. 

Dá  d-tuiteadh  sé  re  síol  g-Cais, 

Lá  troda  le  taobh  bh-Forghais ; 

Leis  in  sluaigh  ar  d-teacht  i steach, 

Buadh  na  h-eachtra  dob’  aithreach. 

Lá  an  Chorr-shléibhe  ar  g-claoi  na  n Gall, 
Dá  b’-facthaoi  suil  re  Cathbharr, 

Ba  lór  d’drchrádh  ar  fheachain 
Slogh  Mhurbaid  do  mhúisgéalaidh. 
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Do  ruaimneóchthaoi  ruisg  &r  niadh, 

Di  d-tucthaoi  a leacht  14  ar  Choirr-shliabh  ; 

Dá  d-tuchthaoi  a leacht  li  Sligigh 
Nir  14  budh  eacht  d’  foighidin. 

Nior  bheag  do  lóan  re  leath  Chuinn, 

B4s  Aodha,  oighidh  Chathbhuirr ; 

Sgaradh  do  Rughraidhe  rinn  ; 

Rabhadb  úrbhaidhe  d'  Eirinn. 

Cia  an  Gaoidheal  nach  goilfeadh  libh, 

B14th  fréimhe  mhaicne  Milidh  ; 

Bar  noire  cia  'r  nach  g-cuirfeadh, 

Cia  an  croidhe  nach  criotbnuighfeadh. 

Dibir,  a Dhia  ! an  tuirsi  d-truim, 

Uaibb  a ingion  Ui  Dhomhnuill ; 

Ge4rr  go  d-téighi  4r  séd  mar  soin, 

Féch  na  céime  fád'  chomhoir. 

A 14imh  criadh  na  cuir  do  dhoigh, 

Tuicthear  libh  Idr  do  sheanmdir  ; 

Do  réir  tdgha  an  t{  o bh-fuil, 

Go  ragha  gach  ni  a n-dualuidh. 

Smuain  an  chroich  ata  red’  thaoibh, 

An  4it  do  dhoilghfs  diomhaoin  ; 

Togaibh  6’n  nuaighsi  h-uille, 

Fógair  uaibhsi  h-eólchuire. 

Cuir,  a Dhé  ! budh  dheasta  an  d-tuinn, 

Tar  fhúighleach  n4ir  chru  g-Conuill ; 

Ar  chás  ár  longbhrisídhe  luigh, 

Bás  na  foirne  sin  féachuidh. 

Tógaibh  láimh  a Mhic  Muire, 

Le  taighde  do  thrdcuire  ; 

A naghadh  na  tuinne  a d-tam, 

Do  chabhair  luinge  ár  leanbán  ? 

Bíodh  an  tucht  dá  naltromsá 
Bíodb  an  lámh  uaibh  a losa  ; 

Ag  taltoghadh  a d-taobh  soin, 

Glan-thoradh  ár  g-craobh  g-cnuasoigh. 

A ríoghain  fhréimhe  Dálaigh, 

Táinigh  6'n  d-tuinn  n-iomarbhadhaidh  ; 

Nacb  raibh  ní  sia  a fhearg  red’  fhuil, 

Fagh  o Dhia  an  ceard  rod  chruthuidh. 

Do  shaoileamuir,  do  shaoil  sibh, 

Dáil  cabhra  ag  macaibh  Mílidh  ; 

Treas  an  trian  tharlaidh  san  uaigh, 

Ag  triall  o’n  m-Banba  bhead-fhuair. 

An  Ceangal. 

A bhean  atá  go  craidhte  o chúmhaidh  na  bh-fear, 

Dá  madh  láimh  re  h-árus  Dhuin  na  sreabh  ; 

Do  gheabhdaoisbás,  mo  chrádh  ! a bh-fuil  fúghaibh  sa  bh-feart 
Go  bb-faghtha  mna  gach  la  do  chúghanfadh  leat. 
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IN  DONEGALI 


“ Oh,  I long,  1 am  pining,  again  to  behold 
The  land  that  belonged  to  the  brave  Gael  of  old, 
Far  dearer  to  my  heart  than  a gift  of  gems  or  gold 
Are  the  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  O ! 


E wonder  why  the  poet  sang  of  the  land  of  O’Donnell  as 
“ dark  Doneg.al.”  Surely  he  can  never  have  been  there 
in  the  harvest  weather,  when  the  corn  stood  golden  under 
a smiling  sun,  and  the  heather  ran  like  purple  rivers 
from  the  high  mountain  crests  down  to  the  level  green  fields  below. 
He  cannot  have  looked  on  the  loughs  sparkling  in  sheets  of  silver, 
or  seen  the  litle  streams  winding  in  and  out  of  shadowy  glens.  Nor 
did  he  see  the  sunshine  on  the  faces  of  her  people,  or  the  laughter 
lurking  in  their  eyes,  or  experienced  the  warmth  of  their  lavish 
hospitality,  who  called  the  beautiful  country  Red  Hugh  fought  and 
died  for — Dark  Donegal. 

It  was  certainly  at  its  loveliest  during  those  days  we  went  touring 
on  our  Gaelic  Crusade,  and  everywhere  the  people  met  our  enthus- 
iasm with  an  equal  demonstrativeness,  until  we,  one  and  all,  ex- 
claimed— “ There  cannot  be  any  fear  of  the  old  language  dying  out 
among  these  ‘ enchanted  hills  of  Eire.’  No,  the  Donegal  men  and 
women  will  prove  the  pride  and  strength  of  purpose  that  is  in  them, 
and  save  their  valleys  and  grey  fastnesses  from  any  further  encroach- 
ment of  the  Sassanach.” 

The  meeting  in  Barnesmore  Gap  on  the  and  September,  would 
have  warmed  the  heart  of  any  true  Gael  the  wide  world  over.  Irish, 
Irish,  nothing  but  Irish  from  beginning  to  end.  Monsignor  Mac- 
Fadden,  the  P.P.,  Father  Cassidy,  Messrs.  C.  H.  Ward,  and  P.  M. 
Gallagher,  solicitor,  Donegal,  were  the  principal  local  speakers. 
The  school-children  and  teachers  had  been  granted  a holiday 
for  the  purpose  of  attending,  and  it  was  a pleasure  to  hear  the  choirs 
of  little  boys  and  girls  sing  several  of  our  well-known  melodies  in — 

“ The  tongue  Red  Hugh  and  Owen  loved. 

The  golden  tongue — our  own.” 

Then  in  the  oratory  competitions,  Conal  O’Boyle,  N.T.,  of  Doo- 
chary,  and  John  Bonner,  N.T.,  of  Tannavilly,  distinguished  them- 
selves highly,  and  their  speeches  were  each  considered  worthy  of 
a gold  medal.  Conal  O’Boyle’s  address  on  behalf  of  the  Gaelic 
was  commended  for  the  vehemence  of  its  arguments  and  the  fervour 
of  its  appeal — the  other  address  winning  the  second  medal  for  the 
excellence  of  its  style  and  manner  of  its  delivery.  Book  prizes 
were  presented  to  the  ladies  who  conducted  the  children’s  choirs — 
Mrs.  MacMullen  and  Miss  Ward — and  Gaelic  brooches  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Miss  Louisa  Bonner  and  Miss  Brigid  Gildea  for  their  render- 
ing respectively  of  “ Harvest  Gold  ” and  “The  Yellow  Bittern.” 
An  amusing  dialogue  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  “ Potheen  ” 
between  Mr.  Bonner  and  Mr.  Byrne  gave  much  amusement  to  the 
listeners,  and  was  greeted  with  cheers  and  encores. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  speeches  was  made  by  Mr.  Concannon 
(late  of  Mexico),  who  accompanied  our  party  from  Belfast.  His 
words  were  listened  to  with  rapt  attentio^,  and  when  he  informed 
his  audience  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  revival  of  the  Gaelic  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  existence  of  Philo-Celtic  societies  in  most 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  exhorting  them  to  pre- 
serve the  inheritance  of  their  forefathers  in  all  its  purity  and  beauty, 
cheer  after  cheer  arose  in  response  until  the  schoolhouse  rafters  rang. 
Mr.  John  Ward,  of  Killybegs,  followed  with  a few  practical  remarks 
on  the  same  subject,  and  afterwards  a resolution  was  passed  to  the 
effect  that  when  the  Local-Government  Bill  comes  into  operation 
an  official  should  be  employed  by  Boards  in  Irish-speaking  districts 
to  draw  up  all  public  notices  in  the  native  language,  and  to  receive 
contracts  in  the  same. 

Amongst  those  prominent  in  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
meeting  in  addition  to  the  names  already  mentioned  were  Messrs. 
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Padraic  and  James  MacManus,  of  Mountcharles,  who  accompanied 
a contingent  from  that  place.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Ward,  of  Wood 
Cottage,  entertained  the  visitors  with  lavish  hospitality,  and  Mon- 
signor MacFadden  arranged  for  the  entertainment  of  the  children, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  M'Ginty,  Donegal. 

The  following  day,  Saturday,  found  our  party  en  route  for  The 
Glenties,  where  a irieeting  was  announced  for  3 o’clock.  Our  drive 
led  us  through  a beautiful  moorland  country,  threaded  with  many 
rivers,  which,  swelled  high  after  a night’s  rain  rushed  swiftly  along 
making  music  for  us  on  our  journey.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Courthouse,  and  the  business  done  included  the  founding  of  a 
Gaelic  League,  with  Mr.  M'Loone  as  secretary,  and  a goodly  num- 
ber of  local  merchants  and  teachers  as  members.  The  speakers  in- 
cluded : — Mr.  M'Dywer,  N.T.,  who  presided;  Mr.  P.  M'Geehan, 
Mr.  Doogan,  Dungloe;  Mr.  P.  Gallagher,  P.S.C.;  Mr.  D.  O Don- 
nell; Messrs.  Padraic  O’Byrne,  and  John  C.  Ward,  Killybegs  ; and 
Mr.  Thomas  Concannon.  A singing  competition  was  held  in  which 
there  entered: — Bessie  O’Boyle,  Thady  O’Byrne,  Francis  M‘Dwyer, 
and  J.  M'Ginty,  of  Killaghter.  Neil  O’Keeney,  of  Ardara,  was 
awarded  a silver  medal  for  an  oration  in  Irish. 

The  prizes  were  distributed  by  Miss  Milligan  and  Miss  Johnston, 
and  provided  for  by  subscriptions  from  some  American  readers  of 
the  Shan  Van  V ocht,  supplemented  by  additional  donations  from 
several  of  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  party. 

Next  morning,  Sunday,  our  party  proceeded  to  Fintown  Chapel, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  address  the  people  after  Mass.  Ihis  was 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  drives  of  our  tour.  MTien  blue  Lough 
Finn  burst  upon  our  sight  under  the  shadow  of  heather-erowned 
crags  everyone  was  loud  in  admiration.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
very  prettily  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  a little  grave- 
yard slopes  down  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  When  Mass  was 
ended,  Father  Kerr  assembled  his  congregation  at  the  gateway, 
where  the  pillars  and  wall  formed  an  improvised  platform.  For 
well  over  an  hour,  under  the  bright  sun,  that  picturesque  assembly 
was  held  enthralled  by  the  speeches  in  support  of  the  old  tongue. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  them  to  adhere  to  the  praiseworthy  customs 
of  their  forefathers,  and  resist  the  encroachment  of  tawdry  English 
fashions,  which  could  ill  replace  the  sensible  homespuns  and  ap- 
propriate costumes  worn,  we  were  glad  to  notice,  by  most  of  the 
best-looking  people  present.  Mr.  Concannon  made  a stirring 
oration,  to  the  great  pleasure  of  his  audienoe,  and  Conal  O’Boyle, 
of  Doochary,  recited  “The  Peace  of  Columcille.”  Mr.  J.  Killen, 
Mr.  Pat  Timoney,  and  a few  local  speakers  also  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. Cars  were  then  mounted,  and  we  drove  on  a couple  of  miles 
to  the  cosy  little  inn  kept  by  Miss  Moy,  at  Meenagolin.  In  the 
evening  an  assembly  of  Senachies  and  local  singers  filled  the  kitchen, 
which  was  voted  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  gathering.  Table, 
benches,  and  chairs  were  lined  along  the  walls  and  the  centre  of 
the  floor  left  clear  for  step-dancing,  which  occasionally  varied  the 
pleasant  proceedings.  It  was  an  evening  “ At  Home  ” in  Donegal, 
and  indeed  went  near  to  become  a whole  night.  The  glow  of  the 
turf-fire  lit  up  happy  faces  as  we  listened  to  song  after  song  from 
P.  Timoney,  P.  Walsh,  Miss  Moy  herself,  and  from  Conal  O’Boyle, 
who  had  been  persuaded  tÓ  come  thus  far  with  us,  and  who,  in  order 
to  make  better  known  his  already  famous  ballad,  yielded  to  our  re- 
quest that  he  would  sing  it  yet  another  time.  “ Mac,”  our  friend, 
who  had  made  arrangements  for  this  gathering,  seemed  to  be  taking 
notes  for  a story  or  sketch.  Alas ! little  did  we  dream  that  it  was 
to  be  one  of  his  last  social  nights  in  old  Donegal,  the  “ Humours”  of 
which  he  has  depicted  so  vividly  in  many  of  his  books.  And  here  was 
Thomas  Concannon,  whom  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  first  heard  of  from 
far-away  Mexico,  sitting  in  our  midst,  thoroughly  enjoying  the  ex- 
perience of  such  a night  by  an  northern  fireside  after  his  many  years 
of  wandering. 

Next  morning  saw  us  in  discussion  as  to  how  the  party  was  to 
break  up,  and  this  was  no  easy  matter  to  decide.  Mr.  Concannon 
had  to  reach  his  native  Innishmaan,  and  resolved  to  go  back  via 


Donegal  town  to  Sligo,  and  on  his  way  through  Connaught  to  pay 
a flying  visit  to  An  Chraoihhin  Aoihhinn,  and  give  him  an  account 
of  the  Gaelic  Movement  in  America,  as  well  as  of  his  recent  experien- 
ces. The  secretary  of  this  paper  was  bound  without  fail  to  return 
that  day  to  the  post  of  duty,  and  arranged  to  travel  by  the  light 
railway  to  Stranorlar.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  whole  party 
should  accompany  her  that  distance  before  dispersing,  and  thereby 
have  an  opportunity  of  bidding  bcannacht  leaf  to  Padraic  M'Manus, 
who,  that  day  was  starting  for  Paris  en  route  for  South  America. 
The  Editor  had  made  an  engagement  to  meet  the  Enach  committee 
at  Letterkenny  that  same  evening,  and  suddenly  discovered  that 
this  town  was  fourteen  Irish  miles  distant  by  road,  and  could  not 
otherwise  be  reached  except  by  a roundabout  train  journey  via 
Derry.  She  determined  to  walk  the  distance,  having  friends  at 
different  points  along  the  road.  She  was  convoyed  some  iriiles  in 
the  direction  of  Glen  Swilly,  and  in  charge  of  a reliable  escort  suc- 
cessfully completed  her  part  of  the  tour  by  a journey  through  that 
beautiful  and  historic  district. 

At  Stranorlar  our  party  broke  up  in  earnest,  and  we  thought  the 
Donegal  Campaign  was  over.  But  a week  after  we  were  back  here 
and  hard  at  work,  we  heard  to  our  surprise  that  Mr.  Concannon, 
whom  we  had  left  on  the  way  to  Sligo,  was  still  in  Tir-Connail,  and 
had  held  other  Gaelic  meetings  at  Ardara  and  Maghery.  Since  his 
arrival  in  Ireland,  less  than  two  months  ago,  he  has  assuredly  lost 
no  time  in  aiding  the  Cause  he  has  at  heart,  as  the  Gaelic  workers 
of  his  native  Arran  and  of  Donegal  can  bear  witness.  In  this  con- 
nection we  would  like  to  make  it  generally  known  that  his  latest 
scheme  is  the  formation  of  a library  in  connection  with  the  Gaelic 
Branch  of  Arran.  Anyone  anxious  to  give  a helping  hand  to  the 
work  in  the  most  Irish-speaking  district  in  the  world  can  do  so  by 
sending  Irish  books  and  papers  to  Mr.  D.  Callaghan,  N.T.,  Oat 
Quarter,  Innishmore,  Arran,  Co.  Galway. 

We  have  already  announced  that  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  has  been 
presented  with  an  excellent  Magic  Lantern  by  a friend  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  only  to  be  used  when  the  accompanying  lecture  is  in 
Irish.  Mr.  Padraic  MacManus  added  a splendid  collection  of  slides, 
illustrating  many  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  and  celebrated  build- 
ings in  the  world.  The  lantern  has  been  engaged  for  entertain- 
ments in  connection  with  the  Letterkenny  Cathedral  Building  Fund, 
and  will  bring  the  Gaelic  into  prominence  wherever  it  may  go. 

A few  months  ago,  when  reviewing  one  of  Mr.  James  MacManus’s 
most  pathetic  stories — “ The  Widow’s  Mary,”  we  quoted  in  full 
a touching  passage  regarding  the  departure  of  an  Irish  emigrant. 
At  that  time  we  had  no  apprehension  that  our  friend,  the  author, 
was  likely  to  be  an  emigrant  himself  before  long,  nor  that  the 
pleasant  days  we  spent  under  his  guidance  in  Donegal  would  be 
among  his  last  memories  of  old  Ireland.  Within  a fortnight  after 
our  visit,  he  passed  through  Belfast  on  his  way  to  Paris,  where  he 
has  secured  a Press  appointment  which  will  bring  him  to  the  United 
States.  While  regretting  his  departure,  we  sincerely  offer  him  our 
good  wishes  for  his  future  success,  and  trust  that  the  American 
periodicals  and  papers  will  give  instant  recognition  to  the  literary 
talents  which  have  made  him  so  well  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

To  the  readers  of  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  who  may  come  across  him 
in  any  capacity,  we  heartily  bespeak  a welcome  for  one  of  our 
sl.iunchest  friends  and  most  valued  contributors. 

-r4- 

From  Over  the  Sea. 

Mr.  John  Whelan,  formerly  of  the  Dublin  Celtic  Literary  Society, 
writes  from  Pretoria,  sending  us  a substantial  remittance  accom- 
panying a list  of  subscribers.  In  his  letter  he  says,  “ You  cannot 
too  strongly  advocate  the  teaching  of  Irish,  as  it  is  only  we  who  live 
abroad  can  iully  realize  the  want  of  it  as  indicative  of  nationality. 

“ Your  paper  is  much  appreciated  amongst  Irishmen  here,  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  leading  the  thoughts  of  those  who  had  no 
other  correct  source  of  information  in  the  right  direction.” 

We  have  to  thank  “ Donohoe’s  Magazine,  “ The  Irish  World,” 
“ The  Sunday  Democrat,”  Catholic  Sunday  Union,”  “ Ohio  Pilot,” 
;'.nd  other  papers  for  their  kind  and  appreciative  notices  of  our  “ Life 
of  Wolfe  Tone.”  Mr.  M.  J.  O’Brien,  our  energetic  representative 
ui  the  U.S.,  has  in  consequence  ordered  a large  number  of  copies 
of  the  book. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Egan,  arriving  from  over  the  sea  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  Sword-bearer  to  the  Dublin  Corporation,  was  accorded,  we  are 
glad  to  say  a most  enthusiastic  welcome  home  both  in  Cork,  Lim- 
erick, and  Dublin.  Mr.  Egan  deserves  any  honour  his  countrymen 
can  give  him,  and  w^  wish  him  many  years  to  fill  the  position. 
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Day  Dreams  on  an  Irish  Hillside. 

HE  air  is  still,  and  no  sound  breaks  upon  the  solitude 
save  the  voice  of  a lamb  calling  on  its  mother  or  the 
monotonous  ripple  of  the  stream  as  it  passes  by  to 
the  sea.  Oh!  what  a stillness.  Not  even  the  bee  makes 
itself  heard  amongst  the  heather  around  me,  not  a leaf  moves 
on  the  tree  above  my  head,  not  a murmur  reaches  me  from 
the  mighty  ocean  which  I can  s«e  in  the  distance.  Peace 
reigns  all  around — jjeace  on  the  hillside,  peace  on  the  plain, 
peace  on  the  sea — peace  abides  without,  and  I can  also  feel 
its  influence  within.  Lower  down  the  hillside  the  sheep  are 
grazing.  I look  at  them  for  a few  moments,  and  wonder  to 
myself  of  what  nature  are  their  inner  lives — their  joys,  their 
sorrows,  their  hopes,  their  fears.  Do  they  think  of  the  fu- 
ture or  try  to  conjecture  what  i^will  bring?  Have  they 
yearnings  for  a higher  state  ? Do  they  think  about  or  wor- 
ship in  their  own  way  any  higher  beings  ? Is  the  earth  and 
all  around  it  merely  cold  clay  to  them,  or  do  any  touches  of 
the  supernatural  mingle  with  their  thoughts?  The  idea  of 
the  supernatural  brings  to  my  mind  the  fireside  stories  about 
the  fairies  which  were  said  to  inhabit  the  hillocks  around  me. 
T feel  a thrill  pass  through  me  as  I think  of  the  many  tales 
I heard  concerning  the  gentle-folk.  I wonder  if  these 
tales  were  true,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  that  the 
little  people  may  not  still  be  beneath  the  sods  on  which  I 
lie.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  these  beautiful  legends 
are  mere  fiction — those  tales  which  gave  a meaning  to  every 
upright  stone,  to  every  old  ruin,  to  every  skiog  bush,  with 
which  from  my  childhood’s  years  I had  been  familiar.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  all  these  old  associations  are  to  be  torn 
from  their  roots  and  replaced  by  things  of  cold  earth?  Yet, 
we  now  hear  of  very  few,  if  any,  who  meet  the  leprechaun  on 
the  hills.  Why  is  this  so?  Is  it  that  our  love  of  the  ideal- 
istic is  dying  out,  and  that  consequently  we  are  not  allowed 
communication  with  those  beings  about  whom  our  fathers 
teU  us  ? Is  it  not  desirable  that  we  should  have  some  com- 
munication with  the  supernatural;  some  intercourse  which 
would  raise  us  above  the  mere  matter  around  us ; some  com- 
munion which  would  bring  to  our  minds  higher  ideals  and 
give  a more  mystic  tinge  to  our  thoughts ; some  connecting 
link  between  the  world  of  matter  and  the  great  beyond.  I 
look  within  myself  and  I find  how  much  our  nature  longs 
for  it.  I think  of  my  feelings  as  I roam  along  the  hillside 
when  darkness  is  all  round.  Why  do  I then  feel  the  dread, 
or  rather  the  awe,  of  beings  whose  nature  is  different  from 
our  own  ? Must  there  not  be  some  kindred  spirit  within  us 
which  warns  me  of  the  presence  of  something  supernatural. 

From  thoughts  of  the  fairies  my  mind  wanders  back  to 
legends  of  older  date.  I look  back  to  the  days  when  our 
beautiful  legends  mingled  with,  and  became,  a part  of  our 
history.  The  period  on  which  my  thoughts  become  centred 


is  that  in  which  the  Fianna  Eirimi  flourished.  The  figures 
of  Fionn,  Oscar,  Cairbry,  and  Ossiau  loom  in  my  imagina- 
tion. In  spirit  I wander  over  the  wooded  hills  of  Eirinn  in 
company  with  that  noble  band.  I witness  their  fights  on 
the  hillside — those  fights  in  which  no  unfair  advantage  was 
taken  over  the  enemy.  I witness  also  the  feats  of  valour  as 
one  by  one  they  fall  wounded  at  the  defence  of  the  I’ord. 
Then  in  my  imagination  time  passes  away,  and  I behold  the 
silver-tongued  Ossian  set  out  for  Tir-na-n-Og.  In  fancy  I 
roam  with  him  through  that  happy  country,  I see  a land 
teeming  with  plenty,  a land  where  trouble  and  sorrow  are 
absent,  and  where  joy  and  peace  abide.  With 
Ossian  I traverse  this  happy  clime,  1 listen  to  the  words  of 
admiration  and  wonder  for  the  beauties  around  us.  Together 
we  roam  through  forests  containing  flowers  of  all  the  tints  of 
the  rainbow ; together  we  sail  over  the  lakes  and  rivers  and 
survey  the  beauties  of  the  deep  through  the  crystal  waters ; 
together  we  trip  the  light  fantastic  toe  with  the  nymphs  who 
ascend  from  their  homes  of  emerald  beneath  the  wave  as 
the  orb  of  day  flashes  his  departing  rays  over  the  soft  green 
sward.  Ossian,  however,  soon  begins  to  think  once  more  of 
the  time  when  he  fought  and  sung  as  one  of  the  F’ianna 
Eirinn.  He  again  takes  pleasure  in  recounting  the  glories  of 
the  past,  and  soon  longs  to  return  once  more  to  Eirinn.  Thus 
in  thought  I accompany  the  Bard,  and  experience  kindred 
feelings.  With  him  I return  in  spirit  to  Eirinn,  and  find  the 
Fianna  gone,  and  with  him  also  I sorrow  for  their  loss.  But 
with  the  weight  of  years  Ossian  can  only  think  of  the  glories 
of  the  past,  and  lament  that  they  are  gone ; with  the  hope 
of  youth  I look  to  the  future  for  the  revival  of  the  Fianna 
Eirinn,  and  for  the  emulation  of  their  ancient  triumphs. 
With  the  thoughts  of  the  Fianna  I feel  the  impulse  of  higher 
ideals,  of  yearnings  after  nobler  ends.  Again  the  island 
“ resounds  to  the  tread  of  armed  men,”  and  I find 
myself  in  their  ranks.  I feel  the  thrill  of  that  wild  enthusi- 
asm which  risks  all  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  object. 
No  object  seems  so  great  that  it  may  not  be  overcome — no 
danger  so  desperate  that  it  may  not  be  braved.  I look  on 
the  smiling  plain  beneath,  and  I feel  anger  arising  within  my 
breast  to  think  that  its  products  have  been  sO'  long  confis- 
cated by  the  stranger — ■!  look  on  the  mighty  ocean  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  which  swells  within  me. 
I see  the  long  line  of  the  new  Fianna  Eirinn  drawn  up  on 
the  hillside.  I find  myself  in  the  front,  and  thus  time  passes 
away  and  I see  the  enemy  driven  from  our  shores ; in  spirit 
I then  return  from,  the  conflict  of  the  field  to  take  my  part 
in  the  councils  of  the  chamber. 

Through  the  mist  of  my  imagination  I can  hear  the  loud  re- 
joicings of  the  nation  ; yet  with  the  joy  I can  also  see  sorrow 
mingled — sorrow  for  the  loss  of  those  who  died  in  their  coun- 
try’s cause.  I can  see  the  land  smiling  once  more — ^and 
what  a smile ! As  the  ripple  of  the  mountain  rill  is  to  the 
roll  of  the  mighty  ocean,  as  the  twinkling  light  of  some  dis- 
tant star  is  to  the  fierce  light  of  the  sun,  as  the  tender  snow- 
drop is  to  the  full-blown  lily,  so  is  the  sad  smile  of  the  dark 
years  of  the  past  to  the  bright  beam  of  pleasure  of  my  dream. 

I arise  from  my  day  dream  on  the  hillside  with  a pleasant 
feeling  within  me,  mingled  with  brighter  hopes  and  firmer 
resolves  for  the  future. 

Aileach. 

Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 
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The  Revival  of  the  G.A.A. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  YOUNG  MEN  OF  BELFAST. 


QT  a time  when  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association  is 
being  revived  all  over  Ireland,  will  the  young  men 
of  Belfast  allow  the  present  deplorable  condition  of 
apathy  and  indifference  towards  purely  national  movements 
to  continue? 

This  is  a question  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  for 
upon  the  answer  depends,  to  a great  extent,  the  position  to 
be  occupied  by  the  youth  of  this  city  in  the  unceasing  strug- 
gle between  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon.  It  cannot,  it  must  not 
be,  that  you  are  content  to  remain  a mere  collection  of  units 
without  the  slightest  semblance  of  cohesion  or  unity  of  pur- 
pose, and  this  appeal  is  addressed  to  you  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  one  way  by  which  you  could  be  welded  into  a 
solid  mass.  Until  you  are  so,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  effective  forces  of  Irish  Nationalism  or 
regarded  as  other  than  belonging  to  that  class  which,  of  all 
grades  of  contemptible  meanness,  is  looked  upon  with  the 
greatest  loathing  by  honest  men — the  willing  slave.  Else- 
where in  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht  ” will  be  found  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  G.A.A.  by  “ Celt.”  It  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary to  refer  here  to  the  rise  of  the  Association  or  to 
any  of  that  brilliant  array  of  athletes  who  have  placed  no 
fewe  than  nineteen  world’s  records  to  the  credit  of  the 
G.A.A.,  and  who  have  proved  that  Old  Ireland  is  still 
able  to  produce  men  remarkable  for  their  physique,  as  well 
as  men  mentally  capable  of  governing  any  nation  in  the 
world — except  their  own.  To  the  chief  pastime  cultivated 
by  the  G.A.A.,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  and  call  im- 
mediate and  earnest  attention.  Hurling  is  the  oldest  and 
finest  physical  exercise  practised  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Com.pared  with  it  in  either  respect  the  popular  games  of  Bel- 


fast are  poor  and  insignificant.  Besides,  they  are  un-Irish — 
football  is  Scotch ; cricket,  English ; and  cycling — ^rvell,  any- 
thing you  like,  but  not  Gaelic.  Hurling,  on  the  contrary,  is 
an  eminently  Irish  game.  Its  history  is  easily  traceable 
through  the  last  two  decades,  and  right  back  tO'  that  terrible 
calamity,  the  Great  Famine,  the  awful  effects  of  which,  so 
largely  the  result  of  the  demoralising  and  emasculating  policy 
of  “ Liberating  ” and  “ Head  Pacificating  ” Leaders  ( !)  we 
are  experiencing  to  this  day,  and  shall  experience  to  the  end 
of  time  perchance.  Before  1847  every  parish  in  the  coun- 
try had  its  hurling  team,  and  1798  showed  that  wielding  the 
“ caman  ” was  not  mean  practice  for  wielding  the  pike.  Dur- 
ing the  dark  and  bitter  days  of  the  Penal  Ages  it  was  still 
the  national  game  of  Ireland,  just  as  it  was 

“ Ere  Norman  foot  had  dared  pollute 
Her  independen^shore.” 

Further  back  yet,  to  the  days  when  St.  Patrick  preached  on 
Tara’s  Hill,  we  find  it  prominent,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
every  able-bodied  man  in  the  land  played  it.  Even 
at  that  far  distant  date  it  was  an  ancient  game,  for  do  we 
not  read  that  before  the  first  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh,  in  the 
year  1272  b.c.,  between  the  Firbolgs  and  the  Tuatha  De 
Dananns  there  was  a hurling  match  played  with  three  times 
nine  men  on  each  side?  For  a space  of  over  three  thousand 
years,  therefore,  hurling  has  been  the  national  pastime  of 
Ireland.  The  physical  aspect  of  the  game  is  equally  credit- 
able and  Avell  attested.  Look  at  the  record-breakers  of 
modern  days  and  the  Fianna  Erinn  of  ancient  days  — all 
trained  on  the  hurling  field — ^the  latter  entirely  so,  which 
speaks  volumes  for  the  system  of  training  pursued  by  the 
most  famous  body  of  athletes  and  warriors  of  Pagan  Ireland. 

Many  of  our  most  ancient  literary  productions  are  merely 
accounts  of  the  exploits  of  famous  heroes  in  the  hurling 
field.  It  is  a very  noticeable  fact  that  most  of  the  heroes 
mentioned  were  Ulstermen.  How  many  famous  modern 
hurlers  has  Ulster  produced?  Not  one.  To  Munster  be- 
longs the  credit  of  preserving  the  game. 

Men  of  Belfast,  how  much  longer  will  you  be  content  to 
hear"  it  said  that  you  have  lost  the  spirit  of  your  forefathers  ? 
Rome  yourselves  from  your  slumbers ; shake  off  your  apathy 
and  the  indifference  which  is  clogging  your  energies;  and 
set  an  example  to  the  province  of  which  your  city  is  the 
proud  capital.  A hurling  club  is  in  course  of  formation  in 
Belfast.  Fall  into  line  immediately,  and  let  it  not  be  as- 
serted, to  your  discredit,  that  it  was  a failure,  and  that  your 
country  has  nothing  to  hope  from  you,  for  if  you  will  not 
keep  alive  your  ancient  games  you  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  keep  alive  your  distinctive  nationality.  Let  no  one  excuse 
himself  on  the  plea  that  he  cannot  hurl.  All  can  learn,  and 
there  r\fill  be  teachers  galore.  Now,  what  answer  is  to  be 
made  to  the  opening  question  ? 

F.  P.  Burke. 
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Romances  and  Tragedies  of  Irish 
History. 


II. 

O’ROURKE’S  DEFIANCE. 

Note. — Young  Brian  O’Rourke  of  the  Battleaxes 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  from  which  place  he 
esca|)ed  when  intelligence  reached  him  that  his 
father  was  about  to  go  into  rebellion.  ITiis 
poem  is  intended  to  represent  a dialogue  be- 
tween Brian  and  a former  English  schoolfellow 
^f  his,  who  comes  as  a messenger  of 
the  Queen  to  Dromahaire. 

O ! Brian  of  the  Battle-axe  ! 
is’t  thus  you  serve  the 
Queen  ? 

Why,  boy,  we  hear  most 
doleful  tales  of  your 
too  ready  skian ; 

This  cracking  skulls  and 
harrying  is  strangest 
loyalty, 

Nor  were  it  safe  to  speak 
your  name  in  London 
over  Sea. 

Right  graciously  the  Roy- 
al Dame  hath  smiled 
upon  your  youth. 

Fair  prophecies  of  Breff- 
ni’s  aid  had  won  her 
praise,  in  sooth ; 

And  yet  we  learn  of  land’s  despoiled,  of  unprovoked  affray, 

Ahd  twenty  stalwart  troopers  hell-despatched  within  a day. 


“ And  did  you  dare  to  mock  the  sj)eech  my  fatliers  cheri,>hed  long, 
Shielding  it  in  their  loving  hearts  that  bled  to  make  it  strong. 
Hurling  it  forth — the  golden  tongue — above  their  clan  in  wars, 
As  sweet,  as  clear  ns  skylark’s  song  that  almost  touched  the  stars? 

“ Little  you  knew  this  soul  of  mine,  who  dreamed  not  it  could 
yearn 

For  Erin’s  shadowy  Western  hills,  for  hawk  and  hound  and  kern. 
And  did  you  deem,  because  I tuned  my  lute  at  lady’s  knee. 

That  I forgot  the  blue-eyed  maid  who  prayed  at  home  for  me? 

“Forgot?  My  murdered  father’s  son  hath  fearful  scores  to  pay: 
Forget?  We’ll  try  it  hilt  to  hilt  on  God’s  appointed  day — 

When  from  these  purple-crested  heights,  from  plain,  from  rushy 
glen, 

Caed  mile,  faille,  Sassenach ! Beware  the  Brenny  men  ! 

“ Then  hie  you  back  with  this  my  pledge — not  such  as  she  de- 
sires— 

I will  not  shame  for  England’s  Queen  the  brave  blood  of  my  sires, 
I will  not  at  her  mandate,  furl  our  old  war-battered  flag 
To  flaunt  above  grey  Dromahaire  the  Tudor’s  royal  rag. 

“ O’Rourke  hath  faithful  friends  enow  in  kern  and  g.'Jlowglass 
To  hold  his  own  on  native  heath,  by  ford  or  mountain  pass. 

Let  us  but  meet  in  open  strife,  with  shining  blades,  and  then — 

Your  learning,  logic,  courtly  jest.  I’ll  give  you  back  again. 

E.  Carbery. 


OUR  DEAD  COMRADES. 

JOHN  MARTIN. 

By  Michael  Cavanagh. 


Tis  passing  strange.  In  Oxford  days  lAethought  old  dreams  were 
flown. 

That  loyal-hearted,  staunch,  your  clan  would  sentinel  the  throne; 
And  here  are  you— in  saffron  vest,  your  baldrich  round  you  slung. 
With  hate  for  England  in  your  heart,  and  Irish  on  your  tongue. 

That  barb’rous  speech  we  weaned  you  from  and  taught  you  in  its 
stead 

The  courtier’s  polished  utterance — the  jest — the  oath  well-bred. 
Till  you  could  lisp  a honeyed  phrase  as  glib  as  love-lorn  knight. 
And  weave  in  logic’s  subtle  loom  a web  for  our  delight. 

God  wot ! ’tis  but  a fool  would  wend  where  Brenny  banners  wave. 
To  meet  for  friendly  smile  a frown,  for  friendly  grasp  a glaive : 
Each  thicket  bristling  keen  with  steel,  wild  war-cries  in  the  air. 
And  shaggy  clansmen  peering  forth  from  every  rebel  lair. 

I fear  me  you  were  better  far  in  Dublin’s  Castle-keep, 

Scant  scope  for  border  foray  there,  or  fierce  marauding  sweep 
On  green  Tirreragh’s  fertile  plains,  ay,  lad,  your  restless  hand 
Would  rusty  grow  for  want  of  spear  and  flashing  battle-brand. 

“Ha!  ha!”  laughed  Brian  Ogue,  “you  prate  bravely  in  danger’s 
face ! 

And  did  you  think  to  find  a slave  in  Leitrim’s  chiefest  place, 

A craven-hearted  fawning  loon,  with  garb  of  Saxon  cut, 

A.nd  mincing  voice,  and  languid  eye,  and  antiquated  strut  ? 

And  did  you  think  because  I met  your  craft  with  craft  as  deej) 
That  I forgot  the  bloody  graves  wherein  my  kindred  sleep  ; 

The  wrongs  your  race  hath  done  my  sires? — No;  by  St.  Columb, 
no  ! 

Look  not  to  me  for  smile  or  aid,  but  ready  blow  for  blow. 


(Continued  from  our  September  Number.) 

“ The  Irish  Felon.” 

OUR  weeks  after  “The  United  Irishman”  was 
“ stamped  out,”  “ The  Irish  Felon,”  with  John  Mar- 
tin as  chief  editor,  took  its  place  in  the  “ Bearna 
Baoghail.”  In  the  first  number  of  this  new  revolutionary 
organ,  Mr.  Martin  issued  an  address  “ To  all  whom  it  may 
Concern,”  from,  which  I select  the  following  striking  pass- 
ages : — 

“ I cannot  be  loyal  to  a system  of  meanness,  terror,  and 
corruption,  although  it  usurp  the  title  and  assume  the  forms 
of  ‘ Government.’  So  long  as  such  a ‘ Government  ’ pre- 
sumes to  insult  and  injure  me,  and  those  in  whose  prosperity 
I am  involved,  I must  offer  it  all  the  resistance  in  my  power. 
But  if  I despaired  of  successful  resistance,  I would  certainly 
remove  myself  from  under  such  a Government’s  actual  au- 
thority. 

“ That  I do  not  now  exile  myself,  is  a proof  that  I hope 
to  witness  the  overthrow,  and  assist  in  the  overthrow,  of 
that  most  abominable  tyranny  the  world  now  groans  under 
— the  British  Imperial  system. 

“ To  end  the  reign  of  fraud,  perjury,  corruption,  and 
‘ Government  ’ butcher}’,  and  to  make  law,  order,  and  peace 
possible  in  Ireland,  ‘ The  Irish  Felon  ’ takes  its  place  among 
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the  combatants  in  the  holy  war  now  waging  in  this  island 
against  foreign  tyranny.  In  conducting  it,  my  weapons 
shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  me  God ! 

“ John  Martin.” 

But  two  numbers  of  " The  Irish  Felon”  had  been  pub- 
lished when  a warrant  was  issued  for  Mr.  Martin’s  arrest, 
and  the  detectives  searched  his  office  in  Trinity  Street,  and 
the  house  of  his  friend,  Devin  Reilly,  near  Rathmines,  but 
in  vain.  Hearing  he  was  wanted,  by  advice  of  his  friends 
he  determined  to  keep  out  of  the  way  until  the  “ Special 
Commission  ” (then  sitting  in  Dublin)  had  adjourned.  This 
was  in  the  first  week  of  July.  I happened  to  be  walking 
in  Capel  Street  with  m^  friend,  Dan  Magrath  (now  living  in 
Marshall,  Mo.)  when  we  met  Mr.  Martin,  who  informed  us 
of  the  issue  of  the  warrant  for  his  arrest,  and  also  told  us 
that  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  a temporary  hiding-place; 
so  he  shook  hands  with  both  of  us,  and  bid  us  “ good-bye,” 
with  the  hope  that  “we  would  meet  again.”  It  was  over 
thirteen  years  before  that  hope  was  realised  in  my  case. 
My  friend  never  saw  him  since.  Within  a week  after  our 
parting  he  surrendered,  and  was  committed  to  Newgate, 
pending  his  trial  on  a charge  of  “ Treason-felony,”  for  pub- 
lishing certain  special  articles  signed  respectively  by  James 
F.  Lalor  and  Joseph  Brenan,  and  one  song  signed  “ The 
Felon.”  (This  song  was  written  by  John  Mitchel,  jun.,  and 
appeared  in  his  memoir,  in  the  November  number  of  the 
“ Celtic  Magazine.”)  Five  days  after  his  incarceration  in 
Newgate,  John  Martin  addressed  a letter  “ To  the  Orange- 
men of  the  County  Down  ” (in  the  vain  hope  of  trying  to 
instil  a spirit  of  patriotism  into  their  abject  souls),  in  which 
he  emphasises  his  opinions  in  the  following  sentence : 

“ I would  rather  see  one  hundred  thousand  men  slaugh- 
tered upon  the  battlefield,  to  free  Ireland  from  her  present 
slavery,  than  endure  the  maddening  agonies  of  that  slavery 
for  another  year.” 

This  revolutionary  document  was,  of  course,  added  to  the 
list  of  articles  that  went  to  form  his  indictment.  He  r^ 
fered  to  it  at  length  in  his  speech  from  the  dock. 

His  Trial. 

On  the  i6th  of  August,  1848,  when  the  efforts  of  Smith 
O’Brien  and  his  compatriots  to  inaugurate  an  Irish  Revolu- 
tion had  ended  in  their  arrest  and  imprisonment,  and  the 
“ Government  ” felt  they  could  once  moi'e  resort  with  im- 
punity  to  “ jury-packmg,”  John  Martin  was  brought  to  trial 
before  Judges  Bigot  and  Pennefather,  and  a jury  “ more 
select,”  if  possible,  than  that  which  sat  on  John  Mitchel’s 
trial.  He  w^as  convicted,  as  a matter  of  course,  as  would 
have  been  an  angel  if  tried  by  such  a set  of  perjured  rascals. 

As  if  to  add  insult  to  injury,  they  “ recommended  him  to 
mercy.” 

Three  days  afterwards  he  was  brought  up  to  receive  sen- 
tence. 

Standing  on  the  same  dock  from  whence  two  months  be- 
fore his  friend  and  leader  had  hurled  his  immortal  defiance 


at  the  conspirators  of  the  Crown,  with  those  burning  words 
impressed  upon  his  memory,  and  proudly  conscious  of  hav- 
ing performed  his  duty  to  his  country,  this  good  gentleman 
thus  replied  to  the  judge’s  query,  “ Why  sentence  should  not 
be  passed  upon  him?” 

“ My  Lords — ^I  have  no  imputation  to  cast  upon  the 
bench ; neither  have  I anything  of  unfairness  to  myself  to 
charge  the  jury  with.  I think  the  judges  desired  to  do 
their  duty  fairly,  as  upright  judges  and  men,  and  that  the 
twelve  men  who  were  put  into  that  box,  not  to  try,  but  to 
convict  me,  voted  honestly  according  to  their  prejudices. 
I have  no  personal  enmity  against  the  sheriff,  sub-sheriff, 
or  any  other  gentleman  connected  with  the  jury  panel,  nor 
against  the  Attorney-General  or  any  other  person  engaged 
in  the  proceedings  called  my  trial.  But,  my  Lords,  I con- 
sider I have  not  yet  been  tried!  There  have  been  certain 
formalities  carried  on  here  for  three  days,  but  I have  not 
been  put  upon  my  country  according  to  the  constitution 
said  to  exist  in  Ireland ! 

“ Twelve  of  my  countrymen,  ‘ indifferently  chosen,’  have 
not  been  put  into  the  jury-box  to  try  me,  but  twelve  men 
who,  I believe,  have  been  selected  by  the  parties  who  re- 
present the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  and  not  of 
trying  me. 

“ Every  person  knows  that  what  I have  stated  is  the  fact ; 
and  I would  represent  to  the  judges,  most  respectfully,  that 
they,  as  honourable  judges  and  upright  citizens,  ought  to 
see  that  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country  is 
above  suspicion. 

“ I have  nothing  more  to  say  with  regard  to  the  trial,  but 
I would  be  thankful  to  the  Court  for  permission  to  say  a 
few  words  after  sentence  is  passed.” 

Chief  Baron  Pennefather  — “No,  we  cannot  hear  any- 
thing from  you  after  sentence  is  pronounced.” 

“ Then,  my  lords,  permit  me  to  say  that,  admitting  the 
narrow  and  confined  constitutional  doctrines  which  I have 
heard  preached  in  this  court  to  be  right,  I am  not  guilty  of 
the  charge  according  to  this  Act!  In  the  article  of  mine 
on  which  the  juiy'  framed  their  verdict,  which  was  written 
in  prison  and  published  in  the  last  number  of  my  paper, 
what  I desired  to  do  was  this — 'To  advise  and  encourage  my 
countrymen  to  keep  their  arms,  because  that  is  their  in- 
alienable right,  which  no  Act  of  Parliament,  no  proclama- 
tion, can  take  away  from  them.  It  is,  I repeat,  their  in- 
alienable right.  I advised  them  to  keep  their  arms;  and, 
further,  I advised  them  to  use  their  arms  in  their  own  de- 
fence against  all  assailants — even  assailants  who  might  come 
to  attack  them  unconstitutionally,  and  improperly  using  the 
Queen’s  name  as  their  sanction. 

“ My  object  in  all  my  proceedings  has  been  simply  to  es- 
tablish the  independence  of  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Ireland — noblemen,  clergymen,  judges,  profes- 
sional men — in  fact,  all  Irishmen.  I sought  that  object — 
first,  because  I thought  it  was  our  right ; because  I thought, 
and  think  still,  national  independence  is  the  right  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  And,  secondly,  I admit  that,  being 
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a man  who  loves  retirement,  I never  would  have  engaged  in 
politics  did  I not  think  it  necessary  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  make  an  end  of  the  horrible  scenes  the  country  presents 
— the  pauperism  and  starvation,  and  crime,  and  vice,  and 
the  hatred  of  all  classes  against  each  other.  I thought  there 
should  be  an  end  of  that  horrible  system,  which,  while  it 
lasted,  gave  me  no  peace  of  mind,  for  I could  not  enjoy 
anything  in  my  country  so  long  as  I saw  my  countrymen 
forced  to  be  vicious,  forced  to  hate  each  other,  and  de- 
graded to  the  level  of  paupers  and  brutes.  This  is  the  rea- 
son I engaged  in  politics. 

“ I acknowledge,  as  the  Solicitor-General  has  said,  that  I 
was  a weak  assailant  of  the  English  power.  I am  not  a 
good  writer,  and  I am  no  orator.  I had  only  two  weeks’ 
experience  in  conducting  a newspaper  until  I was  put  into 
jail.  But  I am  satisfied  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  coun- 
trymen to  everything  I have  ever  written,  and  to  rest  my 
character  on  a fair  examination  of  what  I have  put  forward 
as  my  opinions.  I shall  say  nothing  in  vindication  of  my 
motives  but  this,  that  every  fair  and  honest  man,  no  mat- 
ter how  prejudiced  he  may  be,  if  he  calmly  considers  what 
I have  written  and  said,  will  be  satisfied  that  my  motives 
were  pure  and  honourable.  I have  nothing  more  to  say.” 

The  Chief  Baron,  in  passing  sentence,  alluded  to  the 
jury’s  “ recommendation  to  mercy.” 

Mr.  Martin — “ I cannot  accept  mercy  where  I believe  I 
am  morally  right.  I want  justice,  not  mercy.” 

He  got  British  justice  in  the  shape  of  a sentence  of  ten 
years’  transportation.  Two  days  after  sentence  he  was 
transferred  to  Richmond  Convict  Depot,  where  he  remained 
’till  July,  1849,  when,  together  with  his  friend,  Kevin  Izod 
O’Dogherty,  he  was  sent  in  the  ship  “ Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone  ” to  Van  Dieman’s  Land. 

So  ended  his  career  as  a Revolutionary  propagandist. 

(To  be  continued.) 


In  Memoriam. 


It  is  with  deepest  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  Miss  Mary 
Furlong,  which  sad  event  took  place  on  September  the  22nd.  The 
eldest  sister  of  Alice  Furlong — much  of  whose  exquisite  verse  is  well 
known  to  our  readers,  she  herself  was  a writer  of  great  merit  and 
promise.  Most  of  her  work  was  contributed  to  the  “ Irish  Monthly,” 
though  occasionally  poems  of  ardent  Nationalist  tendencies  were 
published  in  the  weekly  newspapers.  Her  verses  were  invariably 
full  of  charm  and  refinement,  and  “An  Irish  Love  Song”  which 
appeared  in  the  Shan  Van  V ocht,  has  recently  been  set  to  music 
and  sung  with  success  at  Irish  concerts  in  London.  A bright  liter- 
ary future  seemed  before  her — but  now,  all  that  was  mortal  of  Mary 
Furlong  lies  ander  the  sod  of  Tallaght  Churehyard,  and  Ireland  has 
lost  one  of  her  sweetest  singers. 

But  it  is  not  altogether  as  a promising  young  writer  that  many 
of  us  remember  her  and  deplore  her  early  death.  On  those  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  be  numbered  amongst  her  friends  the  blow  will 
fall  heavily,  for  she  was  one  who  earned  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
all  who  came  into  intimate  association  with  her.  Cheerful,  unselfish, 
and  warm  of  heart  she  was  a general  favourite,  and  the  poor  patients 
whom  she  attended  wherever  her  duties  as  nurse  called  her,  had  noth- 
ing but  praise  to  give  the  gentle  girl  whose  soft  hands  and  kindly 
care  had  helped  them  back  to  health.  In  Roscommon  Fever  Hos- 
pital she  contracted  the  fever — typhus — which  brought  her  to  the 
grave.  Her  patients  recovered,  but  Mary  Furlong  was  called  away 
to  receive  the  reward  of  her  labours. 

She  died  at  the  post  of  duty,  and  with  all  our  hearts  we  pray — 
may  Christ  give  her  eternal  rest. 


The  Failin’  o’  the  Rain. 


Good-bye  to  County  Carlow,  ’tis  the  lone.some  place  to  me, 

Sure  every  week  is  like  a month,  and  every  montli  like  three ; 

The  mist  is  cornin’  wet  and  cold,  but  now  I won’t  complain. 

I’m  goin’  home,  and  little  reck  the  failin’  0’  the  rain. 

’Twas  foolishness  that  brought  me  here,  I wonder  at  it  now ; 

Too  proud  was  I to  work  the  spade  or  follow  uj)  the  plougli ; 

But  little  work  and  gold  galore  won’t  heal  the  heart  0’  ])ain. 
And  I’m  off  to  old  Kilkenny  thro’  the  failin’  0’  the  rain. 

’Twas  foolishness  that  brought  me  here,  ’twas  madness  made  me 
stay. 

With  not  a hillside  slopin’  green  to  rest  my  eyes  all  day ; 

But  Allan’s  Bog  outstretchin’  like  the  level  blindin’  main. 

And  ne’er  a burst  0’  sunshine  for  the  failin’  0’  the  rain. 

The  lads  are  tall  and  hearty  here,  the  cailins  sweet  to  see. 

And  God  will  sure  reward  ’em  all  their  kindness  unto  me ; 

But  when  I joined  their  merry  dance,  and  heard  the  pipers  play. 
My  heart  swelled  big  with  longin’  for  the  faces  far  away. 

I wonder  if  ’tis  but  a dream  a hundred  times  a day. 

And  diraw  my  hand  across  my  eyes  to  drive  it  all  away ; 

Then  faint  and  dim  I see  the  hills  beyond  this  weary  plain. 
They  call  my  wild  heart  ever  thro’  the  failin’  0’  the  rain. 

But  soon  I’ll  breathe  the  heather-breath  on  brown  Knock- 
bracken’s  side. 

And  see  a silver  shining  stream  across  the  valleys  glide ; 

No  rest  shall  taste  these  weary  limbs,  or  sleep  the  throbbin’  brain. 
Till  Suir’s  flood  shows  gleamin’  thro’  the  failin’  0’  the  rain. 

Oh,  high  are  Ormonde’s  Castle  stones,  and  princely  Curragh- 
more. 

But  built  are  they  on  Irish  bones,  and  washed  with  Irish  gore ; 
Yet  surely  o«t  from  bondage  God  will  lead  His  own  again. 

An’  dry  the  tears  long  failin’  like  the  failin’  0’  the  rain. 

And  then,  my  native  Ossory,  whose  vales  now  greet  my  gaze. 
Upon  thy  hundred  mountain-peaks,  the  triumph  fires  shall  blaze. 
Thy  glory  shall  be  fairer  for  the  waitin’  years’  0’  pain. 

As  cornin’  sunshine  flashes  thro’  the  failin’  0’  the  rain. 

Rev  James  B.  Dollard  (“  Sliav-na-Mon  ”). 
Toronto,  Canada. 


EXODUS. 


vin. 

SUNCION  (or  Assumption)  is  the  capital  of  Paraguay. 
Spanish  is  the  official  language,  and  generally  spoken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  although  the  native 
Indian  language — Guarani — is  understood  by  everybody. 
In  fact,  outside  the  capital  and  a few  other  places  Spanish  is 
scarcely  ever  heard.  When  the  Jesuits  organised  and  governed 
Paraguay  the  Guarani  language  alone  was  taught  in  their  schools ; 
and  the  laws,  decrees,  etc.,  were  always  propagated  in  that 
tongue.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  time  of  Carlos 
III.,  the  Spanish  language  was  restored  as  the  official  one,  which 
it  still  remains,  although  Guarani  is  the  languagel  of  the  entire 
population,  and  not  more  than  one-tenth  understand  Spanish. 
The  prayers  and  sermonsi  in  the  churches  are  in  Guarani ; the 
prayer-books  and  hymnals  are  in  Guarani ; the  religious  books 
in  circulation  all  over  the  country  are  in  Guarani.  I mention 
these  facts  to  show  what  an  Indian  people  desirous  of  preserving 
their  own  language  have  been  able  to  do,  despite  the  attempt  of 
an  admittedly  superior  people  to  impose  a foreign  language  upon 
them.  Not  merely  have  the  Guaranis  preserved  their  own  lan- 
guage, but  they  have  introduced  so  many  of  their  own  words  and 
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phrases  into  the  official  language  as  to  reduce  it  to  a mere  patois. 
Thus,  even  in  speaking  Spanish,  the  names  of  all  places,  towns, 
trees,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  are  in  Guarani — and  this 
even  in  the  official  proclamations.  We  Irish,  who  scorn  to  admit 
that  we  are  an  inferior  race,  have  nevertheless  adopted  a foreign 
tongue  almost  everywhere  in  our  country ; none  other  is  heard 
in  our  churches ; our  popular  literature  is  exclusively  in  English ; 
and  even  our  own  language,  where  spoken,  is  bastardised  by  the 
introduction  of  Sassenach  words  and  idioms.  If  we  would  only 
learn  from  the  Guarani  Indian ! 

One  day,  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  I found  myself  in  Asuncion, 
and,  it  being  a holiday,  there  was  of  course  a bull-fight,  and 
everybody  who  had  a peso  to  spend  was  going  to  it.  So  I went 
also.  It  was  a bright  day  in  May,  and  the  national  holiday.  The 
national  flag  was  to  be  seen  everywhere,  with  the  national  motto : 
Paz  y Justicia — “Peace  and  Justice.”  The  plaza  de  toros  (or 
arena  for  bull-fighting)  was  gaily  decorated  with  the  Paraguayan 
and  Argentine  flags.  Military  music  was  playing  the  national 
anthem  (for  the  President  had  just  taken  his  seat)  as  I entered 
one  of  the  doorways.  There  was  a crush,  as  those  outside  knew 
the  opening  ceremony  of  a procession  around  the  arena  of  bull- 
fighters and  horses,  was  about  to  commence.  But  the  pass  was 
blocked  on  us  by  an  excited  individual,  who  disputed  about  a 
ticket  he  had  purchased  for  the  shade.  I should  explain  that  as 
the  arena  or  plaza  is  not  roofed  there  are  two  great  divisions : 
al  sol  and  a la  somhra — i.e.,  “ in  the  sun  ” and  “ in  the  shade.” 
The  outer  wall  of  the  circular  plaza  is  sufficiently  high  to  throw 
a shadow  over  nearly  half  the  arena,  and  naturally  the  seats  in 
the  shade  are  the  more  highly  priced.  In  the  present  instance 
the  ticket-holder  found  that  his  seat  was  only  half  in  the  shade, 
and  he  returned  to  the  door  to  have  the  matter  righted.  Finally 
he  w’as  given  another  ticket,  and  being  next  him,  I received  the 
succeeding  number.  We  thus  found  ourselves  seated  together 
just  as  the  trumpet  sounded  the  call  for  the  procession.  After 
the  first  cheers  had  died  away  I ventured  to  address  my  neigh- 
bour, whom  I knew  by  his  face  and  bearing  to  be  an  European, 
although  dressed  in  poncho,  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  top-boots. 
I had  noticed  that,  notwithstanding  his  dress,  there  was  some- 
thing very  un-Paraguayan  about  him.  To  my  great  pleasure  he 
turned  out  to  be  an  Irishman,  who  had  lived  a few  years  in  the 
Argentine,  where  he  had  been  manager  of  an  estancia.  Think- 
ing to  do  better  for  himself  he  had  come  to  the  Paraguay  with  a 
little  money,  and  started  business  on  his  cwn  account.  This  was 
his  first  visit  to  the  city  in  two  years,  he  told  me ; and  he  was 
delighted  to  find  another  Irishman  there.  After  the  bull-fight 
we  both  went  into  town  together,  and  dined  under  the  fig-trees 
in  the  court  of  an  old  tumble-down  posada.  He  tried  to  per- 
suade me  to  go  to  the  “ camp  ” with  him,  where  he  would  make 
me  a capataz  (or  overseer)  at  forty  pesos  monthly.  Though 
strongly  tempted  at  the  time  to  accompany  him,  I finally  refused, 
and  he  returned  alone  two  days  later  to  tend  his  wild  horses  and 
horned  cattle.  This  was  the  last  I saw  of  John  Mangan  (a  native 
of  Kilkenny,  I think),  and*  although  I have  heard  of  other  Irish, 
men  in  the  Paraguayan  Republic,  I never  met  any  of  them  during 
my  short  stay. 

My  chief  objection  to  accompanying  him  had  been  the  difficulty 
of  learning  the  Guarani  language.  He  assured  me  I could  make 
great  progress  in  a few  months,  and  that  he  himself  was  a fluent 
speaker  after  six  months’  residence  in  the  “ camp.” 

And  yet  what  a diffiailty  some  of  the  lazy,  slovenly  Irish  at  home 
make  about  learning  their  own  language  ! Abroad  they  are  forced  to 
learn  every  language  under  the  sun  ; and  they  go  about  the  work  and 
accomplish  it  with  scarce  a grumble.  Only  the  thumbscrews  can  teach 
a slavish  and  demoralised  people — only  a military  dictatorship  can 
ever  civilise  the  servile  Irish  and  make  them  Gaelic  freemen  again. 

Misi  Mac  Na-Gaedhil. 


The  Story  of  Donal  O’Doherty. 

PICTURE  to  yourself  the  interior  of  a cosy  cabin  in  a 
village  in  South  Donegal.  Round  about  the  fire, 
forming  a large  circle,  are  seated  the  company, 
gathered  in  from  the  neighbouring  houses,  boys  and  girls  of 
various  ages ; and  the  teller  of  the  story,  James  M'Nellis,  with 
myself  at  his  elbow,  notebook  and  pencil  ready  to  take  down 
word  by  word.  A large  pot  of  potatoes  is  bubbling  away  on 
the  fire,  which  every  now  and  then  the  daughter  of  the 
house  gets  up  and  gives  a stir  to,  and  having  put  the  wheel 
by  for  the  day,  sits  quietly  listening.  We  are  all  at  home 
and  at  ease.  The  glow  from  the  turf  embers  lights  a circle 
of  attentive  faces,  for  the  neighbours  have  strolled  in  to  hear 
once  again  the  oft-told  tales  of  which  they  never  weary.  The 
reader  will  imagine  himself  or  herself  present,  and  find  no 
fault  with  the  Gaelic  idiom  in  which  the  story  is  told. 

“There  was  a man  long  ago  in  this  parish,  and  his  name 
was  Donal  O’Doherty.  The  times  was  very  hard,  and  he 
was  rearing  a large  family.  There  was  talking  that  there 
was  a young  baby  born,  and  he  took  the  baby  with  him  to  its 
christening.  When  he  was  on  the  way  he  found  he  had  no 
sponsors  with  him,  but  he  said  the  first  he  would  meet  with 
he  would  ask  them  for  sponsors. 

The  first  he  rnet  happened  to  be  a gentleman  and  lady 
riding  in  a carriage.  When  he  saw  who  they  were  he  was 
ashamed  to  ask  them,  so  he  let  them  by.  After  they  were 
by  he  thought  he  would  not  break  his  word,  so  he  called 
after  them.  When  he  asked  them,  the  gentleman  said  he 
was  not  refusing  him,  but  he  had  no  time,  but  he  would 
send  a boy  after  them  to  go  along  with  them. 

He  did  not  travel  far  till  he  met  a red-haired  boy,  so  the 
boy  went  with  him  till  he  got  the  baby  christened.  After 
they  got  the  baby  christened,  as  usual  they  went  to  Donal 
©’Doherty’s  house.  When  the  boy  saw  the  way  of  living 
Donal  had  he  gave  him  three  wishes  to  ask,  which  he  would 
grant  to  him,  for  Donal  was  a poor  man. 

His  first  wish  was,  he  asked  to  be  the  best  doctor  in  the 
world;  the  second  was,  he  had  an  apple-tree  in  his  garden 
which  the  boys  were  in  the  habit  of  stealing  from,  so  he 
wished  that  the  next  boy  who  would  go  up  he  would  not 
come  down  till  Donal  would  tell  him  ; the  third  wish,  he  had 
only  one  chair  in  the  house,  so  he  wished  that  whoever  sat 
in  it  would  never  get  up  till  Donal  would  tell  him  to  rise. 

“ Well,”  says  the  boy  when  he  had  done,  “ I am  going  to 
leave  you,  Donal.  I grant  you  all  your  wishes,  and  you 
will  succeed  with  your  trade  cf  doctoring  as  far  as 
anywhere  you  go,  but,  Donal,  anyone  you  see  that  I am  at 
their  head  don’t  interfere  with  them,  for  I am  Death,  but  if 
1 am  at  their  feet  you  are  at  liberty  to  cure  them  from  me.” 

He  gave  Donal  the  price  of  his  doctor’s  suit  of  clothes. 
Donal  went  on  then  through  the  country.  Anywhere  he 
would  hear  of  anyone  lying  sick  he  was  sure  to  attend  them. 
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Everyone  he  was  going  to,  no  matter  what  his  complaint 
was,  he  was  curing  them.  His  name  was  so  great  that  the 
greatest  of  gentlemen  all  sent  for  him;  so  Donal 
O’Doherty’s  name  was  going  all  over  the  world. 

There  was  a gentleman,  and  his  daughter  was  complaining 
a long  time.  She  was  attended  by  all  the  doctors  ever  heard 
of,  but  no  doctor  was  of  any  service  to  cure  her.  They  heard 
tell  of  Donal  O’Doherty,  so  they  send  for  Donal.  Donal 
went  to  the  room  where  she  was  lying.  As  soon  as  he  went 
in  he  saw  the  Death  at  her  head — he  couldn’t  do  anything 
to  her  then.  He  felt  her  pulse,  and  said  that  he  could  do 
nothing  to  her,  that  she  was  incurable.  When  her  father 
saw  that  he  could  not  cure  her,  and  he  curing  everyone  else 
he  went  to,  he  said  he  would  not  let  him  out  till  he  would 
cure  her,  too. 

So,  when  Donal  saw  how  they  were  going  to  use  himself, 
that  they  were  going  to  kill  him,  he  told  them  to  change  her 
in  the  bed  and  put  her  feet  where  her  head  was.  Then 
Death  was  at  her  feet,  so  he  cured  the  girl  then.  The  father 
gave  him  as  much  money  as  he  could  carry  to  take  along 
with  him. 

After  leaving  the  house  he  went  along  till  he  met  Death. 

“ Donal,”  said  he,  “ I thought  you  weren’t  to  cure  anyone 
when  you  saw  me  at  their  head?” 

“ Well,”  said  Donal,  “ you  saw  that  I couldn’t  help  it,  that 
they  were  going  to  kill  me.” 

“ Well,”  says  Death,  “ it  was  as  well  for  them  then  to  kill 
you  as  me  now,  for  I will  kill  you  for  breaking  the  conditions 
that  were  between  us.  Prepare  yourself  for  death,  for  you 
are  going  to  die  now.” 

“ Well,”  says  Donal,  “ will  you  spare  me  till  I say  a few 
prayers  ?” 

“ I will,”  says  he.  After  a time  he  asked  Donal  if  he  had 
the  prayers  said. 

Donal  said  he  hadn’t,  that  he  never  would,  and  so  Death 
could  not  kill  him,  for  he  was  not  to  kill  him  till  after  them. 

So  Donal  went  away  with  his  trade  through  the  country 
again,  but  he  never  would  say  a prayer. 

One  day  he  was  coming,  after  curing  a gentlewoman,  when 
he  met  a wee  boy  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and  him  crying 
as  he  was  coming  along. 

Donal  asked  the  wee  boy  what  was  wrong  with  him. 

He  said  he  was  an  orphan  boy  who  had  neither  father 
nor  mother ; that  he  had  to  go  to  his  service  where  he  was 
hired  to,  a house  there  below,  and  that  he  couldn’t  say  his 
prayers,  and  that  they  wouldn’t  keep  him  when  he  couldn’t 
say  them. 

Donal  took  pity  on  the  wee  boy  for  not  knowing  his 
prayers.  He  asked  him  if  he  would  hear  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
would  he  learn  it? 

He  said  that  if  he  heard  it  once  he  was  sure  he  would 
learn  it. 

Donal  said  the  prayer  for  him. 

He  had  no  sooner  done  than  who  comes  up  but  Death. 

“ Now,”  says  Death  to  Donal,  “ I have  you  at  last,  you’re 
in  a fix  now,  my  boy;  prepare  yourself  for  death.” 


Donal  was  near  home  at  the  time,  and  when  he  was  at 
home  he  went  to  his  bed  to  die. 

When  he  was  laying  for  a while  he  appeared  to  be  very 
ill.  Death  was  at  his  bed-stock. 

Says  Donal  to  Death,  “ I’m  very  dry ; would  you  go  and 
get  me  an  apple  off  the  bush  in  the  garden  ?” 

When  he  went  up  the  tree  he  stuck  to  the  tree,  and  could 
not  get  down  again.  So  he  was  there  for  a year  on  the  tree, 
and  that  is  the  reason  that  people  are  so  plentiful  now,  for 
there  was  no  one  dying,  because  Death  was  on  the  tree  and 
could  not  get  down  to  get  at  anyone,  and  Donal  was  away 
through  the  country  curing  everyone  that  was  sick.  So  he 
was  there  for  two  years  without  getting  down. 

Donal  had  his  summer  seat  out  in  the  garden,  where  he 
used  to  go  and  sit  and  look  at  the  fellow  up  on  the  tree 
(and  a nice  sight  he  was,  hanging  there  in  his  bare  bones). 

Donal  fell  asleep  one  day  in  the  chair,  and  he  dreamed  a 
dream  that  there  was  a wee  fellow  up  on  the  tree  stealing 
apples.  Out  of  his  dream  he  jumped  and  told  the  wee 
fellow  to  come  down.  “ Come  down !”  says  he. 

“ Indeed,”  says  Death,  “ I am  glad  enough  for  you  to  tell 
me  to  come  down,  for  I am  long  enough  here.” 

Then  he  got  down  off  the  tree.  “ Now,  Donal,”  says  he, 
“ I am-  long  enough  playing  with  you,  and  I won’t  take  your 
excuse  any  longer,  so  prepare  yourself  for  Death.” 

“ Well,”  says  Donal,  “ I can’t,  I suppose,  keep  myself  from 
you  any  longer,  so  I had  as  well  give  myself  up  at  once  to 
Death  and  prepare  for  it.” 

“ Now,”  says  Donal,  “ it  is  as  well  for  me  to  have  a con- 
fession before  I die,  so  sit  down  here  till  I tell  all  my  bad 
actions  to  you.” 

Death  sat  down. 

“ Now,”  says  Donal,  “ you’re  catched  on  the  chair,  so  you 
may  sit  there  till  I tell  you  to  rise,  for  I am  at  liberty  to 
make  you  stay  there  as  long  as  I like.” 

When  Death  saw  that,  he  said,  “ It  is  as  well  for  me  to 
settle  with  you,  and  we  had  better  meet  no  more,  and  let 
us  part  on  those  terms.” 

So  Donal  went  his  way  through  the  country.  He  had  a 
long  lifetime  and  earned  plenty  of  money,  curing  everyone, 
and  Death  never  interfered  with  him.” 

“ So  I had  an  awl. 

And  stuck  it  in  the  wall 
And  there’s  my  story  all.” 

E.  Milligan. 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 

Mr.  John  Long  has  in  the  press,  and  will  publish  in  the  first 
week  of  October,  Mr.  H.  A.  Hinkson’s  new  novel,  “ When  Love 
is  Kind.”  Unlike  the  author’s  last  work,  “ Up  for  the  Green,” 
the  story  is  not  historical,  but  deals  with  modern  life,  and  is 
mainly  a love  story.  The  hero  is  a young  Irish  officer,  and  the 
environment  is  at  one  time  that  of  the  lives  of  Irish  gentlefolk, 
at  another  of  life  at  a London  army  crammer’s. 
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The  Caenavaun’s  Tale. 

It  said : God  whispered  in  my  heart  on  a day  when  Earth  was 
young, 

Saying,  His  world  was  brightened  by  the  thousand  flowers  that 
clung 

And  crept  o’er  band  and  brae,  and  from  the  tall  trees  hung. 

Saying  the  great  moor  decked  itself  with  dancing  heather-bells, 
The  whins  gilt  the  stony  hill,  the  fox-glove  bloomed  in  the  dells, 
While  a hundred  haunting  scents  and  shades  bestrewed  the  fairy 
fells. 

Saying,  on  this  observing.  His  heart  was  sad  that  hour  ; 

For  while  with  teeming  beauty  earth  glowed  beneath  her  dower. 
Only  the  poor  bleak  bogland  had  not  one  gladd’niug  flow’r. 

’Twas  pity  for  the  poor  bog  that  no  flower  lit  at  dawn — 

I’ll  go,  I said,  and  make  my  home  its  bosom  bare  upon, 

God  whispered  in  my  heart,  and  said,  “ I bless  thee,  Caenavaun.” 

So  on  the  winds  of  autumn  to  the  far  bogland  I sped, 

Where,  while  Winter  prowled,  I cowered,  and  buried  my  little 
head. 

And  the  poor  heart  within  me  was  chilled  in  my  cheerless  bed. 

But  tripping  Spring,  with  her  soft  warm  feet,  at  length  above  me 
trod. 

And  my  courage  leapt  remembering  the  kindly  whisper  of  God, 

And  I ventured  a tender  leaf  or  two  above  the  bare  black  sod. 

I found  my  sisters  nigh  me,  all  self-exiled  from  their  bow’rs ; 

’Gainst  Beltinne,  a cheery  company,  we  were  running  up  fleecy 
flow’rs, 

.We  hoisted  our  milk-white  standards  in  token  the  bog  was  ours. 

But,  my  grief ! that  never  hies  hither  the  bee  on  his  sweet  quest ! 
Though  often  a skylark  sings  to  us,  he  goes  to  the  heath  to  rest : 
Only  the  twittering  wagtail  makes  with  us  his  homely  nest. 

Yet  is  our  life  in  the  bogland  of  pleasure  a merry  round : 

When  the  warm  kind  sun  is  beaming  we  are  children  all  white- 
gowned. 

In  jovial  bands  disporting  us  over  our  big  play-ground. 

Then  we  are  long-veiled  brides — ten  thousand  with  never  a groom. 
Or,  the  bog,  we  play,  is  a desert,  and  moving  in  penitent  gloom 
We  are  white-turbaned  pilgrims  who  toil  to  the  Prophet’s  tomb. 

When  comes  a day  late  Winter  missed  gathering  North  in  his  car. 
Shaking  our  long  white  beards  and  wishing  the  grave  not  far. 
Bent  and  buffeted  old  men  vexed  with  the  world  we  are. 

Proud  is  the  bog  of  the  gay  things  that  over  its  bareness  nod ; 
Not  the  moor  boasts  beauties  as  spotless  as  spring  from  its  black 
sod ; 

And  joyous  are  we  that  gladdened  it,  and  gladdened  the  soul  of 
God. 

Forlorn  was  the  day  and  the  bogland  wnd  strayed  with  a lonely 
wail. 

Huddling  under  a black  bank  I watched  the  Caenavauris  quail. 

One  of  them,  sheltering  near  me.  said  in  my  ear  this  tale. 

“ Mac.” 


Denny’s  Cup. 


E turn  off  the  hot  white  road  and  cross  an  awkward  stile, 
into  a meadow  rank  -with  too  much  moisture,  and 
striped  with  irregular  bands  of  dark  green  verdure  that 
mark  where  numerous  shallow  drains  cut  through  It. 
Sueet  vernal  and  bent  grass  grow  side  by  side  with  feathery  fox- 
tails, and  wave  their  delicious  greenery  over  the  creeping  red- 
rattle,  and  the  enamelled  torquoise  forget-me-not.  To  the  right, 
a little  stream  murmurs  its  quiet  tune  to  clustering  hazel  and 
drooping  arch,  as  it  finds  its  way  to  the  glittering  sea  that  lies 
beyond  softly  undulating  fields,  and  sends  out  flashing  points  of 
light  with  each  trembling  motion  of  its  restless  bosom.  Meadow- 
sweet and  rich  purple  loosestrife  find  a grateful  shade  under  the 
sheltering  trees,  and  mingle  their  scent  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
hay  the  children  are  tossing  in  the  glen  we  are  nearing.  We  pass 
on  through  a little  glade,  where  the  common  bracken  grows  so 
wild  and  high  that  Dot  runs  from  my  side  to  hide  under  its 
browning  leaves,  and  then  with  her  small  hands  she  tries  to  pull 
aside  the  withered  furze  that  crowns  the  low  separating  wall  to 
keep  out  a stray  adventurous  goat,  or  an  inquisitive  donkey.  But 
a rough  voice  startles  her, — “Can’t  you  leave  that  wall  alone? 
I have  something  to  do  besides  setting  it  up  every  blessed 
minute,”  and  the  child,  unused  to  rough  words,  shrinks  back  as  a 
dark,  somewhat  sullen-looking  man  throws  down  his  long  hay- 
fork, and  comes  impatiently  towards  her.  But  his  touch  is  gentle 
enough  as  he  lifts  her  over  the  barrier,  and  he  moves  some  of 
the  branches  aside  to  enable  her  to  cross  more  easily.  I murmur 
a word  of  thanks,  but  at  the  moment  scarcely  notice  him ; my 
eyes  are  taking  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  I am  filled  wi^h  con- 
tent by  its  varied  loveliness.  To  the  left,  the  little  glen  is 
bounded  by  an  abrupt  cliff,  covered  with  stunted  oak  and  elm, 
through  which  blackberries  and  wild  raspberries  push  their  long 
straggling  branches.  On  the  right  the  clear  brown  waters  of  the 
stream  reflect  great  groups  of  pale  Osmunda  ferns,  and  the  crim- 
soning berries  of  the  mountain  ash. 

The  river  has  made  a sudden  curve,  and  as  we  cross  the  shel- 
tered meadow  we  see  it  gliding  softly  before  us,  tired  from  making 
the  mimic  cataract,  which  is  dashing  down  its  steep  rocky  bed, 
with  as  much  fuss  and  fume  as  a miniature  Lodore.  The  day 
is  perfect,  rich  with  the  warm  ripeness  of  early  August.  Long- 
ings for  the  past  are  forgotten,  plans  and  hopes  for  the  future 
sleep.  The  present  is  all  sufficient.  The  birds  are  taking  their 
jnoon-day  sleep,  but  high  on  the  hill  above  the  glen,  a girl  is 
singing,  and  the  notes,  mellowed  by  the  distance,  fall  shrill  and 
sweet  through  the  scented  air.  Now  the  busy  haymakers  snatch 
a rest  from  their  toil,  and  I hear  merry  talk  and  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter, as  they  turn  to  their  mid-day  meal.  Reverently  they  bow 
their  heads,  as  they  divide  their  cold  potatoes  and  dip  their 
“ piggens  ” into  the  big  can  of  sweet  buttermilk  which  has  been 
keeping  cool  by  the  margin  of  the  stream.  I Hook  round  for  Dot, 
and  see  her  standing  with  a bunch  of  drooping  convolvulus  fall- 
ing from  her  loosely  clasped  hands,  her  brown  hair  shading  her 
face  as  she  bends  towards  a little  boy  who  is  lying  on  a soft  bed 
of  fragrant  hay  near  the  river  bank,  his  head  resting  on  a rolled- 
up  coat.  I go  towards  them,  and  Dot  runs  to  meet  me. 

“ Denny  knows  all  about  the  skylarks,”  she  exclaims,  “ and 
the  yellow-hammers,  and  all  the  other  birds,  but  he  cannot  walk 
because  he  got  a blast,  and  he  has  got  to  lie  down  all  day,  though 
it  does  not  hurt  him  now,  and  he  will  only  let  the  other  boys 
take  one  egg  out  of  each  nest,  and  he  won’t  let  them  kill  them 
on  any  account.” 

Denny  smiled  shyly  at  this  somewhat  bewildering  introduction, 
and  with  instinctive  courtesy  he  raised  his  thin  little  hand  to 
his  forehead. 
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“ I am  sorry  yoa  are  ill,”  I said  gently,  and  Denny  smiled 
again. 

“ Thank  you,  my  lady,”  he  answered  in  a soft  voice  full  of  the 
strange  pathos  heard  so  often  amongst  the  Western  peasantry, 
“ sure  I am  not  ill  now  at  all,  at  all,  but  I can’t  rightly  walk, 
since  I got  the  blast.” 

I wondered,  but  did  not  like  to  ask  what  such  a mysterious  ail- 
ment might  be.  Dot,  however,  was  not  troubled  with  any  fanci- 
ful scruples. 

“ When  did  you  get  it,  Denny,”  she  demanded,  “ and  what 
was  it  like?  Could  not  the  doctors  cure  you  as  they  cured  me  when 
I had  the  measles?” 

“Did  they,  indeed,  Miss?”  said  Denny;  “see  that,  now;  but 
maybe  that  disease  is  easier  cured  than  the  blast.  My  father 
brought  the  doctor  every  step  of  the  way  from  Ennistymon,  but 
he  could  get  no  good  of  it.  He  called  it  by  a harder  name  than 
what  you  said  just  now,  Missie,  and  he  gave  me  a bottle,  but  he 
said  it  was  of  no  manner  of  use  his  coming  again.  Sure  I think 
myself,”  he  added  confidentially,  “ that  the  fairies  must  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.” 

“ Oh,  Denny,”  said  Dot  in  a tone  of  dismay,  “ that  must  be  a 
mistake,  the  dear  little  fairies  are  all  goodi  and  kind.” 

Denny  looked  doubtful,  but  was  too  polite  to  dispute  the  point. 

“ Maybe  St.  Bridget  will  be  able  to  do  something  for  me,”  he 
said;  “I  am  to  go  to  the  Blessed  Well  when  the  hay  is  in,  and 
if  not,  welcome  be  the  will  of  God.” 

I looked  at  the  patient  little  face,  and  as  I noted  the  luminous 
sadness  of  the  boy’s  long-fringed  eyes  my  heart  ached  with  pity, 
when  I thought  of  the  father’s  gloomy  brow,  and  recalled  the 
harsh  voice  which  had  startled  Dot.  Evidently  Denny  was  par- 
tially paralysed,  and  what  must  be  his  lot  in  a little  crowded 
cabin,  probably  looked  upon  as  a burden,  and  grudged  the  most 
ordinary  care.  “Poor  child,”  I thought,  “it  would  be  better  for 
him  if  the  Lord  took  him  away  from  all  his  sordid  surroundings, 
from  the  suffering  and  want  of  his  dreary  life.” 

Pitiful,  and  yet  half-irritated  at  the  glamour  of  the  sweet  day 
being  broken,  I again  turned  away  from  the  children,  and  with 
impatient  hands  began  to  gather  a great  nosegay  of  quaking 
grass  and  solemn  ox-eyed  daisies.  A few  minutes  afterwards  I 
saw  the  haymaker,  M'Carthy,  carrying  some  dinner  to  his  little 
helpless  son,  and  felt  quite  indignant  that  the  task  should  be  left 
to  the  awkward,  heavy-looking  man ; surely  one  of  the  boys  would 
have  been  a gentler  minister.  I wished  Dot  would  come  away, 
but  did  not  like  to  call  her,  and  M'Carthy  did  not  seem  to  notice 

her,  as  hd  cautiously  placed  a small  china  CTip  and  a piece  of 

baker’s  bread  on  the  grass,  and  then  turned  to  lift  Denny 
higher  on  his  rude  pillow. 

“Haven’t  you  a fine  appetite  now,  astore?”  I heard  him  say; 

“ I brought  your  own  little  cup  for  a drop  of  milk  and  a weeny 

slice  of  the  bread.” 

“Ah,  then,  man  dear,”  answered  Denny,  “why  did  you  go  to 
carry  them  things  all  the  way,  and  how  did  you  manage  at  all 
when  you  lifted  me  out  of  the  little  cart?” 

“ Sure  they  were  safe  in  my  pocket,  and  what  weight  are  you, 
alannah?  Though  indeed,”  he  added  quickly,  “you’re  a power 
heavier  than  when  we  were  cutting  the  corcass.  Faith  ’tis  soon 
carrying  me  you’ll  be.  I hid  the  cup,”  he  went  on,  “ in  a hole 
near  the  stile,  and  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth  when  the  little 
lady  began  to  throw  down  the  stones.  Sure,”  he  added,  turning 
to  Dot,  “ Denny  would  be  lost  entirely  without  his  cup ; them 
piggens  are  not  fit  for  him  to  drink  out  of  while  he’s  delicate 
like.”  While  he  spoke  he  held  the  pretty  old-fashioned  ■ cup  to 
Denny’s  lips,  and  the  boy  smiled  at  his  father. 

“ That’s  grand  entirely,”  he  said,  but  he  broke  off  only  a 
crumb  of  the  treasured  baker’s  bread.  “ ’Tis  too  hot  to  eat,”  he 
said,  in  answer  to  M'Carthy’s  imploring  look ; “ maybe  ’tis 
hungrier  I’ll  be  when  I get  home,” 


Dot  eagerly  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket  and  drew  out  two  or 
three  little  .sweet  bisaiits. 

“ O,  Denny,  could  you  eat  tliem?”  she  exclaimed,  “they  arc 
very  nice,  look  at  this  one  shaped  like  a heart  ; eat  it,  I am  sure 
you  will  like  it.” 

But  Denny  looked  at  the  pink  and  white  sugared  biscuits  as  if 
he  thought  tliem  far  too  good  to  eat. 

“They’re  just  real  lovely.  Miss,”  he  said,  and  Macarthy  looked 
on  with  interest. 

“ I think  I saw  them  little  cakes  in  Ennistymon,”  he  remarked. 
“Would  you  like  some,  astore?  .Sure  Pat  Flanagan  would  get 
them  for  you  when  he  goes  in  on  .Saturday.  They  just  match 
the  little  pictures  on  your  cup.” 

“ Eat  one,  Denny,”  pleaded  Dot,  and  taking  the  pink  heart 
from  his  fingers  she  broke  it  in  two  and  offered  him  a piece,  but 
Denny  looked  at  it  regretfully,  and  evidently  feared  that  the  re. 
lentless  Dot  would  Ueat  the  others!  with  the  same  heartless  in- 
difference. 

“Father,”  he  said,  “I’d  like  to  show  the  pretty  little  cakes  to 
Mike ; sure  he’d  think  a power  of  one  little  taste.” 

“ See  that,  now,”  exclaimed  M'Carthy,  half  proud  of,  yet  half 
impatient  at  his  son’s  consideration ; “ sure  you  can’t  bear  to 
take  the  bite  or  sup  without  that  boy  at  your  elbow.”  Then 
raising  his  voice  he  shouted,  “ Mick,  you  spalpeen,”  why  aren’t 
you  here  with  Dinny?  Come  this  minute,  or  I’ll  break  every 
bone  in  your  body.” 

Dot  grew  pale.  “ Oh,  please  don’t,”  she  murmured,  clasping 
her  hands. 

“Don’t  what,  Missie?”  said  M'Carthy,  evidently  puzzled  by 
the  child’s  tone  of  entreaty. 

“ Don’t  beat  him,”  she  persisted,  and  M‘Carthy  looked  be- 
wilder ed. 

“Beat  Mickey,”  he  exclaimed,  “for  what  would  I beat  him 
Sure  there  isn’t  a better  boy  in  Munster,  barrin’  it’s  Denny.” 

“ But  you  said  you’d  break  every  bone  in  his  body,”  said  Dot, 
relieved,  but  still  uneasy. 

M’Carthy  laughed.  “ Sure  I must  check  him  and  keep  him  in 
order,  Missie,”  he  replied,  “ more  especially  as  there’s  no 
mother  to  look  after  him,”  and  the  father  looked  quite  proudly 
at  “ the  best  boy  in  Munster,”  who,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his 
neck,  was  clambering  down  the  steep  cliff  which  rose  beside  the 
sparkling  waterfall. 

A happy  thought  struck  Dot.  She  remembered  she  had  some 
more  biscuits,  and  rushed  up  to  get  them.  Delighted  to  find 
that  there  were  plenty  to  divide  between  the  boys  she  ran  joy- 
ously back  with  them,  her  quick  feet  flying  over  the  scattered  hay, 
finally  landing  her  with  a bound  close  beside  Denny.  Alas  for 
her  heedless  race ! Denny’s  precious  cup,  hidden  by  a tuft  of 
long  grass,  was  struck  by  the  eager  child,  and  the  unmistakable 
chink  of  breaking  china  was  heard.  M'Carthy  started  forward 
with  a muttered  imprecation,  and  then,  not  trusting  himself  to 
speak,  he  strode  rapidly  away,  seized  his  heavy  fork,  and  began 
to  toss  the  hay  with  quick,  impatient  hands. 

Denny  looked  longingly,  after  him,  but  turned  to  comfort  Dot, 
who,  feeling  a tragedy  in  the  air,  had  burst  into  heart-broken 
sobs. 

“ Don’t  cry,  alannah  machree,”  he  said  quietly,  “ sure  accidents 
will  be  ^lappening,  and  that  little  picture  cup  was  powerful  old, 
and  very  brittle  entirely.  Biddy  Flanagan  that  gave  it  to  me 
said  it  belonged  to  her  grandmother.  Faith  I wouldn’t  be  one 
bit  surprised  ’twas  the  Danes  brought  it  into  Ireland ; and  we 
have  all  the  lovely  little  c.akes,  that  are  as  pretty  as  the  waterfall 
when  the  sun  puts  colours  in  it.  Besides,  astore,  the  cup  is  only 
in  two  halves ; when  I put  the  pieces  together  it  looks  as  good 
as  ever,  and  ’twill  make  a fine  ornament.” 

Mickey  stood  silently  near  the  children,  evidently  in  consterna- 
tion at  the  gravity  of  the  calamity  brought  about  by  my  little  Dot, 
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and  I noticed  how  Denny  continued  to  look  towards  his  father,  as 
if  he  would  fain  have  tried  to  comfort  him.  I went  and  knelt 
down  beside  him. 

“ Is  this  your  own  «leadow,  Denny,”  I asked,  “ and  will  you  be 
here  to-morrow?” 

He  looked  at  me  politely,  but  evidently  with  some  commisera- 
tion for  my  limited  intelligence. 

“Is  it  my  father  to  own  a meadow  the  like  of  that?”  he  asked, 
with  an  expressive  wave  of  his  hand.  “ Sure  every  inch  of  land 
to  the  high  hills  beyond  Cregg  belongs  to  Sir  Francis,  and  my 
father  pays  gives  ever  so  many  days’  work  besides,  for 

two  acres  and  a half.  He’ll  finish  here  to-night,”  he  continued, 
“and  pit  some  of  the  potatoes  to-morrow,  while  he  has  Mick  and 
Flur  to  help  him,  for  they’ll  soon  be  going  to  the  school,  and 
then  he  won’t  have  one  to  do  a hand’s  turn  for  him,  and  he 
leaves  his  bit  of  work  every  minute  to  look  to  me  and  see  if  I 
want  anything. 

“ Is  there  no  one  else  to  mind  you,  Denny,”  I asked,  and  the 
boy  laughed. 

“What  ’ud  I want  being  minded?”  he  replied,  “sure  I want 
nobody  but  my  father.” 

“Your  mother?”  I said  hesitatingly,  and  Denny’s  cap  was 
reverently  lifted. 

“God  rest  her  soul,”  he  said,  “she  died  four  years  ago  come 
next  Easter,  and  sure  himself  was  never  the  same  since.  He 
doesn’t  say  anything,  but  I think  he’s  awfully  tired  of  having  her 
dead,  and  his  heart  is  lying  beside  her  in  the  churchyard.” 

I felt  a sudden  catch  in  my  throat  at  Denny’s  words  of  un- 
conscious pathos.  “ So  tired  of  having  her  dead,”  so  tired  of 
facing  alone  the  weary  struggle  of  endless,  hopeless  poverty.  No 
wonder  he  looked  grave  and  gloomy.  Was  not  his  heart  “ lying 
beside  her  in  the  churchyard?” 

“ I want  no  one  but  my  father,”  said  Denny,  and  his  words 
showed  the  unselfish,  devoted  love  of  the  toil-worn,  grief-stricken 
man. 

I took  the  broken  cup,  and  promised  to  mend  it,  and  bring  it 
back  next  day,  that  it  might  serve  as  an  “ ornament,”  and  Denny 
told  us  the  shortest  way  across  the  fields,  and  said  he  would  be 
looking  out  for  us,  and  we  left  the  lonely  glen  and  crossed  the 
damp  meadow,  where  the  sea-breeze  was  whispering  faintly  to 
the  bending  grass.  Dot,  solemnised  by  the  loss  of  Denny’s  trea- 
sure, walked  gravely  beside  me,  and  I sighed  as  I thought  of  the 
long  years  of  toil,  want,  and  anxiety  which  M'Carthy  had  known, 
and  of  the  years  which  in  sombre  monotony  stretched  before  him, 
with  no  hope  of  an  end  to  the  grinding  work  until  the  boys  should 
be  old  enough  to  find  their  way  to  the  greater  Ireland  beyond  the 
sea,  whence  a few  pounds  could  be  sent  home  that  their  father 
might  have  “ a quiet  corner  to  sit  in  ” when  old  age  would  have 
robbed  his  arm  of  its  sinewy  strength.  But  I felt  that  long  ere 
that  time  could  come  his  brave,  loving  heart  would  feel  another 
pang.  Denny’s  dark  eyes  would  be  closed  by  death’s  cold 
fingers,  and  his  tired  limbs  would  be  lying  at  rest  beside  his 
mother,  under  the  shamrocks  and  the  daisies. 

Kathleen  Knox. 


RELEASE  OF  HENRY  WILSON  (CLARKE,  OF 
DUNGANNON). 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  the  release  of  Henry  Wilson  is  announced. 
He  has  served  over  fifteen  years  in  penal  servitude  with  uncomplain- 
ing courage  and  patience  during  the  best  years  of  his  manhood.  He 
is  now  only  38  years  of  age,  and  has  been  a prisoner  for  Ireland 
almost  since  his  boyhood.  He  is  coming  straight  to  the  old  country 
to  see  his  mother.  His  brother,  John  Clarke,  John  Daly,  Dr.  Ryan, 
Dr.  MacBride,  Dr.  Barry,  and  Mr.  Sol  Gillingham  were  amongst  the 
first  to  welcome  him. 


Notes  and  News. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 


THE  GAELIC  LEAGUE  APPEAL  FOR  FUNDS. 

HE  Gaelic  League  Central  Council  has  issued  an  appeal  for 
funds  to  enable  them  to  undertake  a vigorous  campaign 
in  organising  classes  in  Irish-speaking  districts.  We  hope 
T to  see  that  appeal  generously  and  promptly  responded  to, 
especially  by  friends  of  the  movement  residing  out  of  Ireland,  or  in 
districts  where  Irish  is  not  spoken.  We  are  glad  to  see  classes  for 
teaching  Irish  flourishing  and  growing  in  numbers  in  such  places 
as  Belfast  and  London ; but  we  want  the  members  thereof  to  realise 
that  their  duty  does  not  end  with  patient  efforts  at  acquiring  Irish 
themselves.  The  Gaelic  League  differs  from  other  societies  that 
have  preceded  it,  in  that  it  has  grasped  the  importance  of  organising 
the  Irish-speaking  districts;  in  the  past  few  years  it  has  achieved 
great  results  with  very  slender  resources.  It  has  surely  proved  itself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  race.  We  trust  the  response 
to  this  appeal  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion. 
Fainne  an  Lae  has  thrown  open  its  columns  for  subscriptions,  not 
to  exceed,  nor  yet  fall  short  of  a shilling ; and  we  think  we  cannot 
do  better  than  follow  its  example.  Many  of  our  readers  are  in 
direct  touch  with  the  Gaelic  Leagues  in  Ireland  and  America,  and 
can  send  their  subscriptions  direct — but  there  are  yet  some  to  whom 
we  are  the  main  link  with  this  Gaelic  Movement.  We  beg  then  to 
inform  them  that  a tax  of  One  Shilling  is  being  levied  from  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  who  wants  the  Gaelic  tongue  to  survive. 
We  want  you  to  feel  it  on  your  conscience  that  you  have  an  unpaid 
debt,  and  that  the  year  must  not  expire  without  your  wiping  it  out. 
Do  not  shirk  your  responsibility  in  this  matter,  but  send  forward  the 
little  contribution  which  will  entitle  you  to  feel  that  you  are  a helper 
in  a good  cause.  As  a beginning  we  announce  the  following  con- 
tributions : — 

ONE  SHILLING  FOR  THE  GAELIC  NATIONAL  APPEAL 
FUND— 

Anna  Johnston,  Belfast ; James  MacManus,  New  York  ; Alice  Milli- 
gan, Maggie  Johnston,  Mrs.  R.  Johnston,  Patrick  MacManus,  Buenos 
Ayres ; Ernest  Milligan,  S.  Magee,  B.  Magee,  Margaret  Magee, 
James  Johnston,  Joseph  Dunne,  Mrs.  C.  Fox,  Mrs.  R.  Fox,  Mrs.  S. 
F.  Milligan,  Mrs.  G.  Wheeler,  T.  Concannon — Total,  17s. 

THE  MULLEN  BEQUEST. 

A great  many  people  are  grumbling  because  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan 
did  not  hand  over  the  Mullen  Bequest  to  the  Gaelic  League  for 
organising  purposes.  Now  we  are  heartily  glad  that  he  did  not, 
believing  firmly  that  had  he  done  so,  we  would  all  have  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief,  saying  “ well  the  Gaelic  League  has  got  enough  money 
to  go  on  with  for  the  present,”  and  we  would  have  made  no  effort 
to  raise  the  far  larger  sum  which  is  absolutely  and  imperatively 
necessary  to  undertake  the  great  work  which  the  Gaelic  League 
has  marked  out  for  itself.  The  interest  of  the  sum  would  not 
afford  the  salary  of  one  organiser.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  reso- 
lutely and  honourably  stuck  to  the  point,  that  he  will  not 
expend  the  capital  which  was  bequeathed  to  afford  a permanent 
memorial  to  Eliza  Mullen,  sister  of  the  testator.  Where  would  the 
memory  of  Eliza  Mullen  be  in  ten  years,  or  in  thirty,  once  her 
brother’s  ;^2,ooo  had  gone  in  salaries  to  organisers?  Let  us  candidly 
acknowledge  that  it  is  not  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  who  is  impoverishing 
the  Gaelic  League,  but  all  we  other  millions  of  Irish  men  and 
women,  who  have  not  subscribed  a sixpence  ourselves  so  far, 
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We  have  more  than  once  drawn  attention  to  the  fact,  that  Gaelic 
workers  should  not  conhne  their  attention  to  the  language  move- 
ment. If  they  want  to  preserve  a proportion  of  Ireland  as  Gaelic- 
speaking territory  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take  some  steps  to 
stem  the  tide  of  emigration  which,  from  year  to  year,  sets  so  strongly 
outward  from  Western  Ireland.  Without  advising  a breach  of  the 
“ non-political  ” tenets  of  the  Gaelic  League,  we  would  appeal  to 
our  fellow-workers  not  to  get  .absorbed  in  a mere  literary  movement, 
but  to  take  an  active  part  in  furthering  the  welfare  of  the  peojile. 
The  Local-Government  Act,  which  comes  into  operation  next  year, 
opens  a new  era  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  people  of  Ire- 
land will  have  a larger  share  of  control  over  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  with  power  comes  responsibility.  Let  us  take  care 
that  the  power  is  put  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  seriously  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Once  let  the  people  of  the 
West  get  the  idea  that  the  Gaelic  Leaguers  are  solely  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  the  language,  and  of  certain  old  songs  and  stories, 
and  they  wilt  come  to  look  on  us  as  unpractical  sentimentalists. 
Add  to  our  language  propaganda,  an  agitation  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Gaelic-speaking  people  in  their  native  land,  by  promoting  in 
every  possible  way  their  prosperity,  and  they  will  see  that  we  are 
sensible  people. 

RED  BRANCH  HURLING  CLUB. 

A formal  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  above  club  was  held 
in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Hibernia  Club,  Rosemary  Street,  on  Sunday 
morning,  26th  inst.  There  was  a very  large  attendance,  including 
the  following: — Joseph  Mallon,  B.  Connelly,  C.  Mallon,  J.  Camp- 
bell, J.  M'Cormick,  J.  Harbison,  L.  Cahil,  P.  M'Elroy,  S.  Rowe, 
J.  M'Quade,  R.  M‘Corley,  T.  P.  Burke,  P.  J.  Cunningham,  P. 
Lynch,  J.  M'Gahan,  J.  Finnegan,  etc.  Mr.  Joseph  Mallon  was  un- 
animously called  to  the  chair.  After  explaining  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  it  was  proposed  and  seconded — that  we  elect  officers  pro 
tern.  The  following  were  unanimously  elected: — J.  Mallon,  presi- 
dent ; B.  Connolly,  secretary ; L.  Cahil,  treasurer.  Mr.  Burke 
spoke  at  length  in  reference  to  hurling  as  an  ancient  Irish  pastime, 
and  proposed  that  the  club  be  called  the  Red  Branch  Hurling  Club ; 
pointing  out  that  the  Red  Branch  Knights  was  the  premier  athletic 
and  hurling  body  in  Ireland  at  one  time.  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  call  the  club  The  Red  Branch  Hurling 
Club.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the  annual  subscription  be  5s.  ; 
IS.  on  initiation  ; 2S.,  ist  December ; 2S.,  ist  March.  Subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  jQi  los.  were  handed  in,  including  los.  from  Mr. 
W.  Bell,  Gordon  Street. 


GAELIC  LEAGUE— LEE  BRANCH,  CORK. 


The  jiresident,  in  returning  thanks,  called  attention  to  the  stupid 
and  wasteful  system  under  which  Gaelic-speaking  children  in  the 
N.stional  Schools  were  expected  to  acquire  English  somehow  by  the 
reading  of  English  books  of  which  they  did  not  understand  one  word. 
He  demanded  that  the  children  should  be  taught  English  in  a ra- 
tional manner,  namely,  by  teaching  them  their  own  language  first, 
and  then  using  it  as  the  medium  through  which  they  could  be  taught 
English.  He  urged  those  jirescnt  to  use  all  their  influence  to  dis- 
pel the'prev.ilent  but  foolish  idea  that  to  acquire  English  one  must 
sacrifice  Gaelic.  'Ihis  unfounded  belief  had  resulted  in  the  opening 

of  a deep  gulf  of  ignorance  between  the  elder  and  the  younger  gen- 
erations. 'Ihe  young  peoi)le  were  worried  and  beaten  into  forgetting 
their  Gaelic,  their  parents,  though  ignorant  of  English,  refused  to 
communicate  with  the  children  in  Gaelic,  with  the  natural  result 
that  the  two  generations,  having  little  or  nothing  in  common,  drifted 
rapidly  apart.  This  was  an  unnatural  state  of  things,  and  had  done 
much  injury  to  family  life  in  Ireland,  and  as  a necessary  consequence 
some  of  the  best  bonds  of  society  were  slackened  or  broken.  The 
prizes  were  then  ])resented  to  the  students  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  M.ay  examination. 


Giant’s  Causeway  Defence  Fund. 


The  Committee  beg  to  announce  that  since  their  last  Adver- 
tisement appeared  announcing  Guarantees  to  the  amount  of 
Three  Hundred  and  Thirty  Pounds,  Mr.  Abraham  Neill  offered 
a Subscription  of  Five  Pounds  conditionally  that  Nineteen  others 
were  forthcoming.  In  response  to  this  the  following  amounts 
have  been  subscribed  : — 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor 
The  Lady  Mayoress 
Mr.  David  Henderson 
Master  James  Henderson,  jun. 

Master  Oscar  Henderson 
Messrs.  Harvey  & M‘Laughlin 
Jlessrs.  James  Henry  & Son 
Messrs.  R.  & H.  Hall,  Limited 
Robert  Smyth,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Strabane 
Drummond  Grant,  Coleraine 
S.  F.  Milligan 

Messrs.  Lindsay  Bros.,  Limited 

Further  Subscriptions  to  complete  abov 
as  well  as  Smaller  Sums  from  those  willing  to  relieve  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  heavy  responsibility  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 
Public. 

A Sum  of  ;i^95o  still  required  to  pay  off  the  Costs  of  the  two 
Trials. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  any  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  the  following:  — 

JAMES  M'CAMMOND, 
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e earnestly  requested. 


The  annual  meeting  and  distribution  of  prizes  took  place  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  at  the  School  of  Art.  There  was  a large  attend- 
ance, the  room  being  crowded  to  inconvenience  by  the  members  and 
their  friends.  The  secretary’s  report  showed  that  not  only  was  the 
Branch  financially  sound,  but  it  had  made  great  advances  in  public 
favour  since  last  year,  while  the  application  of  the  students  had 
given  the  teachers  every  satisfaction.  The  report  was  adopted  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  O.  J.  Bergin,  seconded  by  Mr.  Casey,  T.C.,  vice- 
president  of  the  Cork  Branch  of  the  Gaelic  League,  and  supported 
by  Mr.  T.  Murphy,  all  three  speakers  addressing  the  meeting  in 


Ormisdale,  Fortwilliam  Park,  Belfast ; 
Dr.  A.  TRAILL,  J.P.,  F.T.C.D., 

Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

Treasurers;  or, 

S.  F.  MILLIGAN, 

Bank  Buildings,  Belfast, 

Hon.  Secretary. 


FA  IN NE-  AN -LAE. 


Gaelic  only. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  was  announced  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Jago, 
registrar,  as  follows: — President,  John  J.  Murphy,  M.R.S.A. ; vice- 
president,  O.  J.  Bergin,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Celtic,  Queen’s  College, 
Cork;  treasurer,  John  Murphy;  secretary,  D.  Fleming,  Gaelic 
Editor  of  “Cork  Weekly  Examiner;’’  registrar,  J.  T.  Jago. 


A Weekly  Bi-Lingual  Newspaper, 

For  the  Advancement  of  the  Irish  Language. 

9,  UPPER  ORMOND  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

BERNARD  DOYLE,  Gaelic  Printer  and  Publisher, 
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Second  Centenary  Edition  of  the 

HISTORY  OF  ’98 

By  REV.  P.  P.  KAVANAGH. 

Splendidly  and  copiously  Illustrated  (with  Map).  314  Pages. 

The  Standard  work  on  '98. 

Price  (In  Cloth),  29.  Cd.  By  Post,  28.  lOd.  In  Paper,  18.  6d. 

Published  by  GUY  & CO.,  70,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

A name  for  Sixty  years  synonymous  with  Highest 
Quality  in  Teas  and  Groceries. 

Carriage  Paid  on  'XT'  HA  KT  Catalogues  and 

Weekly  ■ ■ Im  Mm  Samples 

Fortnightly,  ■ M ■ 1 % # ■ on  applioation. 

or  Monthly  Parcels  ■ 1 ^ # 1 

to  oustomers  in  ■ II  m#  1 ONLY  THE  BEST 

England,  Scotland,  1 1 M W 1 GOODS 

and  Walea,  SUPPLIED. 

Speciality : Our  STANDARD  TEA,  at  1/10  per  It). 

Ireland’s  Industrial  Outlook. 

Special  series  of  Articles  to  be  commenced  in  our  Next  Number. 

Papers  on  THE  PEASANT  INDUSTRIES  OF  DONEGAL,  CONNE- 
MARA, AND  WEST  MUNSTER. 

The  object  of  the  writers  will  be  to  attract  the  interest  of  Gaelic  Language 
workers  to  the  Industrial  Condition  of  the  Irish  Speaking  People. 

E.&W.PIM, 27  & 29,  High  St.,  BELFAST. 

Branches : Dublin  Road  and  Antrim  Road,  B LFAST. 
and  BANGOR,  Co.  Down. 

NOW  READY. 

LIFE  OF  WOLFE  TONE 

Containing  a complete  resume  of  the  Patriot’s  Life  and  Work,  by  ALICE  L.  MILLIGAN. 

6d.  nett.  At  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Stalls.  Post  Free  from  this  Office,  7d.  Bound  in  Green  Cloth  with 

gold  lettering,  1/-  ; post  free,  1/3.' 

To  American  Purchasers  from  our  New  York  agent,  Mr.  M.  J.  O’Brien,  Room  70,  195,  Broadway,  or  from  this 

Office,  30  cents,  post  free. 

Recommended  as  an  admirable  short  resume  of  the  Patriot’s  career,  by  Reviewers  of  The  Daily  Independent^ 
Freeman's  Journal,  Daily  Nation,  Irish  News  (Belfast),  Derry  Journal,  and  other  leading  papers  in  Ireland  and  America. 

.SPECIAL JOTICB!  -viol^e  Soucemc. 

Having  received  from  Mr.  O’Neill,  Sculptor,  who  cut  the  Block  of  Stone  from  the  Cave  Hill,  Belfast,  for 
the  foundation  of  the^Wolfe  Tone  Monument,  a few  pieces  from  the  stone,  we  have  mounted  it  into  Charms, 
Chain  Pendants,  Pins,  and  Brooches.  Anyone  wishing  to  have  this  unique  Souvenir  should  send  early. 

Scarf  Pins,  Shamrock  Shape,  - 2/-  Brooches,  Arrow  & Shamrock  on  Harp,  2/9 

Brooches,  - 2/6,  3/-,  and  4/-  Pendants,  Crosses,  2/- ; Hearts,  2/-  and  2/6 

Will  be  sent  Free  on  receipt  of  Price. 

WIBHTMAN  AND  CO.,  ^he  irish 

Tower  Tea. 

1/6  1/8  1/10  2/-  2/4  2/6  2/8 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Tea  in  the  World  at  the  Price. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT, 

AGENTS  APPOINTED  BY 

TOWER  TEA,  Ltd.,  5,  Jewry  Street,  London,  E.C, 


COPYRIGHT. 


nr  H E 

^han  Van  Vncht 

(An  t.Sean  Bhean  Bhocht). 


“ Ireland  shall  be  free  from  the  centre  to  the  sea, 
And  hurrah  for  Liberty,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.” 


VoL.  III. — No.  11.  Belfast,  7th  November,  1898.  Price  Twopence. 


An  Sean-Chroppi  agus  e tinn. 


Leis  an  g-“  Graoibhin  Aoibhinn.” 


Ti  mé  diinta  Horn  fein, 

'Gus  is  fuM  é mó  chroidhe, 

^ 'Gus  is  fuar  é an  sneachta 

Ar  mhóin  a's  ar  slighe : 

Is  fada  6 cbualas 
Aon  shdgradh  no  greann, 

Ni’l  grian  anns  na  spéirthibh, 
Ni'l  éan  ar  an  g-crann. 

Is  trom  é an  sneacbta, 

Acbt  is  truime  mo  cbroidbe ; 
TÍ  an  condae  seo  creacbta 
Le  annrd ’s  le  dligbe. 

Is  fada  uaim  ruaigeadb 
Mo  mbuinntir 's  mo  mbac, 

A’s  saigbdidraidb  'ga  m-bualadb 
Tbart  timcbioll  na  g-cnoc. 


jfrom  tbe  Celtic  past. 


XII.— THE  KING  OF  IRELAND’S  DEATH-PLACE. 

fHE  hearth  fires  were  blazing  high  in  the  hall  of  King 
Mongan,  of  Rathmore.  The  flickering  torches  cast 
a fitful  glare  over  the  listening  faces  of  many  war- 
riors who  leaned  breathlessly  forward  to  catch  even  the  least 
word  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Dalian  Forgiall,  the  far-famed 
poet  and  satirist,  and  writer  of  the  wonderful  elegy  on  Saint 
Columdlle.  He  sat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  King;  the 
Queen’s  chair  stood  to  the  right,  and  against  its  tall  carven 
back  Breothigem  rested  her  golden  head.  Her  beautiful 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  blind  poet  in  never- 
ceasing  wonder  at  the  marvellous  tales  he  unfolded  night 
after  night — from  Baaltinne  to  Samhain — for  the  pleasure  of 
the  King. 

“ There  were  three  kings  reigning  together  in  Eirinn  for 
the  space  of  one  year  — the  three  Fothadh  brothers,” 


Mongan  said,  breaking  a sudden  silence,  “ and  the  bards  are 
doubtful  as  to  the  death  and  burial-place  of  the  most  fam- 
ous of  the  three,  Fothad  Airgdech.  Dos’t  thou  know  aught 
of  this,  O poet?” 

“ He  was  slain  at  Duffry,  in  Leinster,  O King,  and  buried 
near  the  spot  where  he  fell.” 

“ Not  so,”  cried  the  King,  interrupting  him.  “ Not  so. 
It  is  false  enlightenment  thou  art  giving  me.  He  fought  his 
last  fight  in  our  own  Uladh,  and  sleeps  on  a green  hillside 
therein' — a fitting  place  for  the  King  of  Ireland’s  bones  to 
rest.” 

Dalian  Forgiall  rose  in  fury  from  his  seat.  His  brow  red- 
dened, and  his  voice  was  tipped  with  venom,  so  that  the 
tumbling,  thunderous  words  could  scarce  make  way. 

“ And  dost  thou  deny  me  my  knowledge,  O King,  me  who 
am  versed  in  all  that  pertains  tO'  the  history  of  the  dead  and 
the  living  in  Eirinn.  Then  will  I satirize  thee,  and  thy 
father,  thy  mother,  and  thy  grandfather,  since  it  is  not  be- 
coming nor  just  that  thy  word  should  be  taken  before  mine. 
And  I will  satirize  the  waters  of  thy  country  so  that  no  fish 
shall  live  or  be  caught  in  them,  and  the  trees  that  no  fruit 
may  be  borne  by  them»,  and  the  plains  that  they  may  remain 
barren  of  any  produce.  This  will  I do,  Mongan  of  Uladh, 
because  of  the  insult  thou  hast  shown  me.” 

Here  the  sweet  voice  of  the  Queen  broke  in  upon  the 
ravings  of  the  old  man,  and  her  words  were  like  droppings 
of  honey,  or  the  tender  piping  of  a linnet  in  a hidden  wood- 
land bower.  “ Nay,  nay,”  she  said  soothingly,  “ my  King 
hath  no  desire  to  wound  thee  nor  vex  thy  heart  with  anger 
or  jealousy,  O poet.  Satirize  him  not,  I pray  thee,  and  thy 
bronze  gift-pot  shall  be  filled  with  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious jewels — even  should  I strip  my  neck  and  arms  of  these 
glittering  bands.” 

“ And  I,”  said  Mongan,  “ promise  thee  the  value  of  seven 
bondmaids, 'so  that  thou  cast  none  of  thy  spells  upon  me  and 
mine.” 

Dalian  Forgiall’s  face  was  set  in  stony  anger,  and  from  his 
lips  came  forth  no  sound. 

" Twice  seven  bondmaids ; three  times  seven,”  pleaded 
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the  King.  “ Or  if  thou  wilt,  take  half  my  territory — ^all  of 
it — only  let  me  be  free  from  thy  blighting  tongue.” 

Still  the  poet  sat  as  a caiwen  image,  unmoved  by  the  allur- 
ing bribe: 

“ All  I possess,”  reiterated  Mongan,  “ save  my  own  liberty 
and  that  of  Breothigern,  my  Queen.” 

Then  Dalian  Forgiall  spoke  at  last.  “ One  thing  hath 
saved  thee,  O King — thy  wife.  She  shall  be  my  hostage 
until  the  end  of  three  days,  and  if  within  that  time  thou  hast 
discovered  the  death-place  of  Fothad  Airgdech  my  hold 
upon  her  shall  be  resigned;  if  not,  then  I shall  come  to 
claimi  her  at  the  appointed  hour.” 

For  the  sake  of  his  honour  Mongan  consented,  but  sorrow 
settled  down  over  Breothigern,  and  her  eyes  grew  wet. 

“ Do  not  grieve,  fair  one,”  said  the  King,  “ help  will  surely 
come.” 

On  the  third  day  they  sat  waiting,  after  having  in  vain 
sought  testimony  as  to  the  point  at  dispute  throughout  the 
territory  of  Uladh.  The  poet  came  to  enforce  his  bond. 

“ Wait  until  the  sun  has  gone  from  the  heavens,”  said 
Mongan.  “ Even  yet  all  is  not  lost  to  me.” 

Breothigern  and  he  sat  together  in  her  bower,  and  as  the 
hours  crept  on  her  tears  fell  faster.  The  King  bent  his  head 
in  listening,  of  a sudden. 

“ Be  not  sorrowful,  O wife.  I hear  the  tread  of  one  who 
is  coming  to  our  aid.  His  feet  are  plashing  now  through  the 
waters  of  the  Labrinne.”  After  a little  while  he  spake  again. 

“ Weep  not,  weep  not.  Even  now  his  feet  are  in  the 
Maine.” 

And  in  another  space.  “ Take  comfort  tO'  thee,  gentle 
heart;  I hear  thy  deliverer  near  at  hand.  He  is  crossing 
Lough  Lene — now  he  is  over  the  Morning-Star  River  be- 
tween Ui  Fidgente  and  the  Arada;  he  has  passed  the  Suir 
on  Moy-Fevin,  in  Munster;  his  mighty  stride  hath  traversed 
the  Nore,  the  Barrow,  the  Liffey,  the  Boyne,  the  Dee,  the 
Tuarthesc,  Carlingford  Lough,  the  Nid,  the  Newry  River, 
and  behold ! he  is  scattering  right  and  left  from  him  the 
waves  of  the  Larne  Water  in  front  of  Rathmore.” 

The  gray  dusk  of  coming  night  was  gathering  round  the 
royal  Dun  now,  and  Dalian  Forgiall  had  renewed  his  im- 
portunities to-  the  King,  while  the  Queen  sat,  pallid  and  sad 
in  her  beauty,  by  the  couch. 

" Be  not  in  such  haste,  thou  vengeful  bard,”  cried  Mon- 
gan, “ for  it  is  given  me  to  know  that  thy  bond  shall  be  re- 
leased from  thy  covetous  hand  ere  long.  I see  a man  ap- 
proaching the  Rath  from  the  South.  Even  now,  by  aid  of  a 
headless  spear-shaft  he  carries,  he  hath  leapt  across  the  three 
ramparts  as  a bird  might  wing  its  flight,  and  now  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  garth,  and  now ” 

The  stranger  stood  before  them.  He  was  taller  than  the 
tallest  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  face  of  him  was  young 


and  very  fair.  His  dark  cloak  was  in  a fold  about  him,  of 
strange  material  and  quaintly  fashioned,  and  his  hair  fell 
curling  to  his  shoulders. 

“ What  trouble  is  there  on  this  house,”  said  he. 

“ A wager  I have  made,  O stranger,  with  yonder  poet  con- 
cerning the  death-place  of  Fothad  Airdech,  the  Ardrigh.  He 
hath  said  the  King  sleeps  in  Duffry,  of  Leinster — I say  it  is 
not  so,”  answered  Mongan. 

“ It  is  false  history  this  poet  hath  been  telling,”  said  the 
warrior,  “ for  the  monarch  lies  in  a grave  not  near  Leinster 
nor  yet  on  its  borders,  but  within  the  borders  of  Uladh  in- 
stead.” 

“May  sorrow  overtake  thee,”  cried  the  angry  poet,  “for 
that  thou  hast  put  contradiction  upon  me.  What  proof  hast 
thou.”  * ■' 

“ Proof  in  plenty,”  replied  the  warrior,  “ which  I shall  now 
unfold  for  the  comfort  of  the  King.  I was  of  the  army  of 
Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill,  and  we  were  on  our  return  froih  Alba 
when  we  met 'Fothad  Airgdeck  in  battle  in  the  Valley  of 
Ollarva.  When  the  fight  was  at  its  fiercest  I saw  the  King 
standing  at  the  base  of  a sloping  hill  watching  how  the  con- 
flict went.  Behind  a stone,  some  little  distance  off,  I knelt, 
and  taking  careful  aim,  hurled  my  .«pear  at  him.  It  passed 
through  him  and  entered  the  ground  at  the  other  side,  leav- 
ing its  bronze  blade  firmly  in  the  soil.  This,”  and  he  held 
forth  the  handle,  “ is  the  handle  which  was  in  that  spear. 
The  bald  rock  from  which  I threw  that  cast  will  be  found 
there,  and  the  blade  of  the  spear  is  still  embedded  under 
the  grass.  The  cairn  of  Fothad  Airgdech  will  be  found  near 
it  a little  towards  the  east.  There  is  a stone  coffin  holding 
what  remains  of  his  manhood  — on  it  are  his  two-  Fails 
(bracelets)  of  silver,  his  Buimit  do  At  (twisted  hoops),  and 
his  Muintore  (neck-torque)  of  silver,  and  a rock  stands  as  a 
memorial  to  him,  with  an  Ogham  inscription  on  the  end 
which  is  in  the  ground.  What  is  written  on  it  is  this — ‘ Fothad 
Airgdech  is  here,  who-  was  killed  in  battle  by  Cailte,  on  the 
side  of  Fionn.’  Our  warriors  buried  him  as  I have  de- 
scribed, and  it  w'as  by  us  that  his  funeral  obsequies  were  per- 
formed.” 

“ Cailte,  didst  thou  say  ?”  cried  the  King.  “ Art  thou, 
then,  that  great  warrior  of  the  Fianna  and  kinsman  of  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill  himself?  By  what  marvel  hast  thou  returned 
from  the  dark  halls  to-  clear  our  doubts  away  ?” 

“ Because  the  Fianna  ever  loved  the  truth,  O King,  and 
beyond  the  grave  we  watch  the  hills  and  vales  of  Eirinn  as 
through  a mist ; growing  glad  in  its  joys  and  sorrowing  in  its 
griefs ; so  when  doubt  arises  as  to  the  past,  our  hearts  ache 
until  it  is  granted  one  of  us  to  resume  a mortal  body  and 
return  with  wise  words  of  counsel  and  knowledge  to  those 
whom  we  have  left  behind.  Seek  ye  the  cairn  of  Fothad 
Airgdech — all  shall  be  found  as  I have  said — ^the  mouth  of 
Cailte  MacRonan  knoweth  naught  of  falsehood.” 
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Mongan  found  the  grave  on  the  green  slope,*  in  the  Valley 
of  Ollan'a,  and  near  by  he  recognised  the  stone  from  which 
Cailte  had  thro\vn  his  cast.  On  the  stone  coffin  he  also 
found  the  ornaments  of  the  King — as  the  warrior  of  the 
Fianna  had  foretold. 

He  returned  to  Moylinny — that  is  Rathmore — ^with  tid- 
ings to  the  Queen,  and  from  henceforth  there  was  no  place 
at  his  royal  board  for  Dalian  Forgiall,  nor  ever  again  did 
Breothigem  despoil  her  white  neck  and  radiant  head  of  gold 
and  jewels  at  the  poet’s  pleasure.  E.  C. 

* Now  known  as  Ballyboley  Hill,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Sixmile- 
water,  where  the  cairn  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day,  as  well  as  the  stone — 
a field  off — from  which  the  cast  was  thrown.  The  country  people 
guard  the  “ King  of  Ireland’s  grave  ” with  due  reverence,  being  care- 
ful not  to  uproot  a boulder  nor  disturb  the  sloe  tree  which  rises  sturdy 
and  wide-spreading  over  all. 

>K 

Musgfailt  na  nQaodhal  i dTirchonaill. 

Feadh  tri  céad  blladhan,  beagnach,  atá  lucht  Gaodbail  i dTir- 
chonaill 'na  gcodladh  agus  faoi  trom-shnan.  Nuair  briseadh  an 
cath  orra  i n-aimsir  Elizabet,  agus  d’imthigh  Aodh  Ruadh  go  dti 
an  Spáinn  agus  tugadh  nimh  dhd,  agus  nuair  d’imthigh  tar  lear 
ua  Néill,  ua  Domhnaill  agus  taoiseacha  Uladh,  agus  rinne  an  cead 
ri  Séamus  an  slad-phlanndail  damanta  úd  ar  Uladh,  mhdch  na 
neidhthe  seo  spiorad  na  nGaodhal  i dTirchonaill  agus  nior  thóg 
siad  a gceann  go  ceart  ó shoin.  Acht  fa  dheirionnach  ata  musgailt 
ag  teacht  orra  arist.  Tá  siad  a'  tógail  a gcinn  agus  a’  tabhairt  fá 
deara  go  bhfuil  siad  beo  go  foill  agus  nach  á planndail  Uladh 
dereadh  na  ceiste.  T4  siad  ag  faghail  greim  daingean  ar  an  talamh, 
tá  siad  ag  faghail  greim  ar  riaghaltas  na  tire,  agus  is  goirid  go 
mbéidh  greim  aca  are  gach  uile  nidh  is  cdir  a bheith  aca. 

Mar  sin  de  ni’l  adhbhar  iongantais  go  bhfuil  siad  ag  am 
thart  ca  bhfuil  a dteanga  dhuthcais  agus  ag  breithnughadh  mar  a^ 
goideadh  teangadh  na  nGaodhall  uathá  nuair  bhi  siad  faoi  an 
trom-neul  sin  agus  gan  neart  aca  a dteanga  do  choimhead  ar  an 
ghaduidbe  choimhgheach  Agus  mar  bhain  siad  amach  a gcuid 
talmhan,  agus  mar  tá  siad  ag  gabbail  arais  a saoirse  ó na  bodaighibh 
Gallda,  atá  sé  cinnte  go  mbeirfidh  siad  arais  a dteanga. 

Dearc  an  cruinniaghadh  bhreagh  úd  do  bhi  aca  anurraidh  ag 
Gartan  ; feuch  Aonach  Adhamhnain  atá  siad  ag  gleasadh  i Litir. 
cannain ; agus  amharc  mar  atá  siad  ag  cur  ar  bun  craobha  de 
Chonnradh  na  Gaedhilge  ann  siud  agus  an  seo  thrid  Thirchonaill. 
Seadh  : agus  le  nua-bheatha  na  teangan  tiocfaidh  nua-bheatha 
agus  spiorad  nuadb  i bhfearaibh  Tirechonaill  .i.  spiorad  dána 
neamh-eaglach,  chroidheamhail,  fearamhail  na  sean-Ghaodhal 
nach  ngéillfídh  do  nósaibh  allmhuracha,  agus  nach  dtréighfidh 
nósa  dhuthchaiseacha  na  nGhaodal. 

Spiorad  fós  nach  leigfidh  do  Mhuintir  Tirechonaill  a mbeil  do 
thruaillinghadh  le  teangaidh  choimhigheach,  no  a súile  le  leigheadh 
litireacht  Gallda  ; no  a n-intinne  no  a n-intleachta  le  smuaintibh 
choig-chricha  no  cheol  mhi-dhuthaiseach.  Go  bhfasaidh  an 
spiorad  seo  gan  moill  ! Agus  ’sé  ar  dteanga  freamh  agus  máthair 
an  spioraid  úd.  Gabhaidh  ar  aghaidh,  mar  sin.  le  hobair  na  Gaedhilge. 
Planndaigh  craobha  de  chonnradh  na  Gaedhilge  i ngach  ceanntar 
de  Thirchonaill,  agus  dibir  aisti  gach  uile  rud  do  tugadh  isteach 
leis  na  Gallaibh  ar  feadh  na  ceadta  bliadhan.  Bimis  'nar 
n-Eirionnachaibh  arist  is  cuma  cia  ta  s&sta  no  mi  shásta  dbe. 

I 

Fear  na  Ceille. 


OUR  DEAD  COMRADES. 

JOHN  MARTIN. 

Bv  Michael  Cavanagh. 


(Continued  from  our  October  Number.) 

His  Life  in  Australu. 

The  sunny  South  is  glowing  in  the  glow  of  Southern  glory. 

And  the  Southern  Cross  is  waving  o’er  the  freest  of  the  free ; 
Yet  vain,  in  vain,  my  weary  heart  would  try  to  hide  the  story 
That  evermore  ’tis  wandering  back,  dear  native  land,  to  thee. 

Andrew  Ore  (Australia). 

November  the  ist,  1849,  John  Martin  and  Kevin  Izod 
O’Dogherty  arrived  at  their  new  destination.  Van  Diemen’s 
Land.  O’Brien,  Meagher,  MacManus  and  O’Donoghue  also 
landed  in  Hobartstown  about  the  same  time  as  their  fellow- 
rebels.  They  were  offered  the  privilege  of  living  at  large 
within  certain  prescribed  limits,  but  no  two  of  them  were  to 
reside  nearer  than  thirty  miles  of  each  other,  and  each  was 
obliged  to  promise  that  he  would  not  make  use  of  his  com- 
parative liberty  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  settlement. 
O’Brien  refused  to  make  such  a promise,  and  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  a small  island  off  the  coast,  named  Maria 
Island,  where  the  most  incorrigible  convicts  were  confined. 
All  the  rest  accepted  their  tickets-of-leave,  until  such  time  as 
their  health  (impaired  by  long  confinement  in  prison  and  on 
ship-board)  was  somewhat  recuperated. 

John  Martin  was  assigned  to  the  district  of  Bothwell,  forty- 
six  miles  from  the  city  of  Hobartstown  and  from  the  sea. 

The  village  of  Bothwell,  at  the  time  that  John  Martin  went 
to  reside  therein,  contained  between  sixty  and  seventy 
houses,  including  one  church,  four  hotels,  a post-office  and 
police-barracks.  It  was  situated  in  a valley  of  about  eight 
miles  in  length,  and  half  that  in  breadth,  at  an  elevation  of 
1,300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  ris- 
ing a thousand  feet  higher,  and  wooded  to  their  summits.  A 
river,  called  the  Clyde,  ran  through  the  valley. 

The  village  population  included  several  mechanics,  but 
that  of  the  surrounding  district  consisted  almost  exclusively 
of  shepherds  and  stock-keepers — all  without  exception  con- 
victs at  one  time  of  their  lives.  There  were  no  peasantry, 
and  but  few  of  the  settlers  had  families;  the  few  women 
were  also  convicts — the  off-scourings  of  London  purlieus. 

In  this  uncongenial  society,  where  nine-tenths  of  his  adult 
neighbours  were  transported  pickpockets,  if  not  worse  cri- 
minals, the  gentle,  kind-hearted  Irish  gentleman  vegetated 
for  five  dreary  years.  For  the  first  five  months  of  this  period, 
his  books  were  his  chief  solace,  but  occasionally  the  mono- 
tony of  his  existence  was  broken  by  a brief  meeting  with  his 
fellow-exiles  at  a spot  where  the  bounds  of  their  several  dis- 
tricts met.  These  re-unions  were  as  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
their  lives.  At  length,  Mr.  Martin’s  exile  became  compara- 
tively endurable  by  being  shared  by  his  dearest  friend,  John 
Mitchel,  who,  after  nearly  two  years’  separation,  joined  him 
in  April,  1850.  While  they  remained  together,  they  man- 
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aged  to  while  away  the  time  by  conversation,  long  rides 
through  the  wilderness,  and  an  occasional  kangaroo  hunt. 
Their  periodical  meetings  with  their  old  comrades,  however, 
continued  to  be  their  chief  solace  until  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Mitchel  and  her  children. 

But,  as  the  years  wore  on,  one  by  one,  his  fellow-exiles, 
MacManus,  O’Donoghue,  Meagher  and  Mitchel  effected 
their  escape,  and  obtained  freedom  and  freemen’s  welcome 
in  the  United  States.  O’Brien  and  O’Doherty  alone  re- 
mained to  share  in  his  captivity.  But,  soon  after  Mitchel’s 
arrival  in  America,  the  Crimean  war  broke  out,  and,  more- 
over, Patrick  J.  Smith,  the  indefatigable,  was  again  on  his 
way  to  Australia,  with  the  avowed  determination  of  rescuing 
the  exiles  still  in  the  enemies’  clutches — and  thus  the  Go- 
vernment were  induced  to  exhibit  their  magnanimity  (?)  by 
liberating  the  men  they  could  not  much  longer  hold  in  bond- 
age, but  having  still  the  power  of  prohibiting  their  return  to 
Ireland  they  exerted  it,  and  in  so  doing,  exposed  their  spite- 
ful meanness  to  the  contempt  of  the  world. 

Being  thus  debarred  from’  setting  foot  on  their  native  soil, 
the  illustrious  exiles  spent  nearly  two  years  on  the  European 
continent,  sojourning  principally  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Martin  arrived  in  the  French  capital  on  November  ist, 
1854,  having  travelled  from  Australia  by  way  of  Ceylon  and 
Egypt. 

Through  the  officials  in  the  British  Parliament,  the  hypo- 
critical Government  boasted  of  their  magnanimity  in  am- 
nestying all  their  political  prisoners,  and  they  might,  for  a 
while,  have  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  civilised  world  into 
accepting  their  statement  as  true,  but  for  John  Martin,  who, 
in  a letter  from  Paris,  flatly  contradicted  the  assertion,  and 
not  only  exposed  their  cowardly  hypocrisy,  but  forced  them 
to  do  what  they  boasted  having  done,  through  shame  of  the 
public  opinion  whose  favour  they  surreptitiously  sought  to 
gain. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Martin  asserted  that,  to  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  there  still  remained  toiling  in  the  wilds  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  hulks  of  Bermuda,  ten  more  men  who  were 
transported  on  a charge  of  being  concerned  in  an  armed  at- 
tack on  the  police  barrack  of  Cappoquin  in  the  autumn  of 
1849.  These  men  being  of  the  working  class,  and  having 
no  influential  friends  in  Ireland,  the  Government  supposed 
they  would  be  left  tO’  pine  unnoticed  and  uncared  for  in  their 
captivity.  But  little  they  knew  the  nobility  of  soul  which 
actuated  the  Irish  leaders  in  those  days.  The  glorious  rally- 
ing cry  of  freedom — ^Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity! 
was,  with  them,  nO'  mere  lip-shibboleth.  It  was  the  expres- 
sion of  their  hearts’  creed,  to  be  preached  in  deeds  as  well 
as  words. 

John  Mitchel  told  me  that,  during  his  residence  at  Both- 
well,  one  of  those  Cappoquin  boys,  ^en  on  his  “ ticket-of- 
leave,”  travelled  a considerable  distmrce  to  see  himself  and 
Mr.  Martin,  and  it  was  through  him  that  they  learned  the 
story  of  those  practicable  admirers  of  their  revolutionary 
teachings.  John  Martin  did  not  forget  this  story  of  humble 
patriotism,  and  through  his  prompt  and  noble  action  the 
brave  fellows  eventually  regained  their  liberty.  This  will  be 


among  the  last  of  John  Martin’s  good  deeds  to  be  forgotten 
in  that  village  of  tenacious  memories  by  the  Blackwater. 

At  length  in  May,  1856,  the  British  Government  was 
shamed  into  removing  the  restrictions  which,  up  to*  this,  had 
debarred  the  liberated  state  prisoners  from  visiting  their  na- 
tive land.  In  their  proclamation  of  amnesty  they  could  not 
refrain  from  exhibiting  their  impotent  vindictiveness  towards 
the  men  who  had  been  freed  in  their  despite,  and,  according- 
ly, they  specially  exempted  from  its  provisions  the  three  con- 
tumacious rebels,  MacManus,  Meagher  and  Mitchel,  then 
honoured  residents  of  the  United  States.  The  other  es- 
caped “ felon,”  Patrick  O’Donoghue,  being  dead  at  the  time, 
was  considerately  omitted  from  the  proscribed  list. 

In  order  that  there  should  be  no  misapprehension  among 
either  foes  or  friends  regarding  his  opinions,  before  he  would 
consent  to  set  foot  on  his  native  soil,  Mr.  Martin,  in  a letter 
to  the  “Dublin  Freeman’s  Journal,”  explicitly  defined  his 
position.  But  that  wily  political  chameleon  had  changed  his 
coat  of  dingy  green  since  Mr.  Martin  had  seen  him  pledge 
himself  to  Mitchel  as  the  latter  stood  in  the  dock  at  New- 
gate, and  in  its  place  had  now  assumed  a true-blue  castle 
livery.  So,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  suppressed  the  letter,  and 
had  not  even  the  courtesy  or  the  manliness  tO’  notify  the 
writer  of  the  fact.  How  Mr.  Martin  felt  at  this  shabby 
treatment  may  be  learned  from  a communication  addressed 
to  Mr.  Mitchel  in  reply  to  a published  letter  of  that  gentle- 
man’s, of  which  the  following  is  the  opening  paragraph ; — 

My  Dear  Martin — ^Most  warmly  I congratulate  you  that 
your  eyes  have  seen  old  Loughorne  again ; but  condole  with 
you  for  that  you  and  Smith  O’Brien  and  Kevin  O’Doherty 
are  subjects  of  the  clemency,  the  favour,  even  the  praise  of 
the  British  Government,  a circumstance  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  do  not  know  you,  must  cast  some  suspicion  on 
your  characters.” 

To  this  Mr.  Martin  replied  as  follows  : — ' 

Rostrevor,  Ireland,  6th  Aug.,  ’56. 

My  Dear  Mitchel — Perhaps  the  best  way  in  which  I can 
answer  the  letter  of  congratulation  and  condolence  which 
you  have  addressed  to  me  in  the  “ Citizen  ” and  “ Irish 
News,”  is  to  repeat  the  substance  of  a letter  which,  immedia- 
tely on  hearing  of  the  amnesty,  I wrote  and  sent  for  publica- 
tion in  Ireland.  You  will  see  that  I,  too,  was  apprehensive 
lest  the  “ favour  of  the  British  Government  might  cast  some 
suspicion  on  my  character,”  and  that  my  letter,  if  published, 
would  have  prevented  mistakes  on  the  subject.  It  was  only 
after  my  return  to  Ireland  (in  the  beginning  of  June),  that  I 
learned  to  my  vexation  that  my  letter  had  never  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  now  two  months  since  then,  and  I have  been 
often  and  often  tormented  with  the  thought  that  some  of  the 
people  who  greet  me  with  a hearty  “ Welcome  home !”  may 
do  so  under  a serious  mistake.  I have  desired  an  oppor- 
tunity for  setting  the  Irish  people  right  as  to  my  sentiments. 
But  you  know  how  reluctant  I am  to  go  before  the  public 
upon  purely  public  questions ; and  you  can  conceive  that  I 
might  have  remained  silent,  though  choking  with  vexation, 
had  not  your  published  letter  called  upon  me  to'  speak  out. 

The  letter  I sent  from  Paris  was  dated  the  13th  of  May. 
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Unfortunately  I kept  no  copy  of  it.  But  I partly  remember 
the  substance  of  it,  and  even  some  of  the  words.  I said — 

“ Aware  that  my  unchanged  patriotic  sentiments  would  be 
distasteful  to  the  majority  of  my  countrymen  now  remaining 
in  Ireland,  I do  not  think  fit  to  obtrude  them  upon  the 
public.  I have  no  present  purpose  of  urging  Irishmen  to 
consider  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  English  domination  upon 
our  unfortunate  country.  But  I want  to  prevent  disagree- 
able mistakes  among  such  persons  as  I may  meet  in  society 
after  my  return  from  exile.  And,  therefore,  I am  anxious 
to  make  known  beforehand  my  personal  feelings  respecting 
my  own  return,  and  respecting  my  comrades,  Messrs. 
MacManus,  Meagher  and  Mitchel,  who  remain  under  pres- 
cript. 

“ My  joy  at  the  prospect  of  going  back  to  meet  my  family 
is  troubled  at  the  thought  that  my  return  is  owing  to  the 
permission  of  a British  Minister.  I never  pretended  to  exer- 
cise any  influence  in  Irish  political  affairs.  I lament  how 
puny  were  those  efforts  of  mine  which,  eight  years  ago,  the 
British  Government  met  by  packing  a jury  and  otherwise 
perverting  the  course  of  justice,  in  order  to  put  me  out  of 
their  way.  But  it  was  the  ability  to  dO'  my  country  service 
that  I lacked,  and  not  the  good  will.  I did  endeavour  sin- 
cerely and  earnestly  to  perform  my  duty  as  an  Irishman.  I 
am  at  least  innocent  of  ha^dng  wronged  or  slighted  my  coun- 
try in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  And  I have  never  done  any- 
thing to  forfeit  my  just  right  to  live  in  Ireland,  enjoying  the 
protection  of  my  country’s  laws  as  an  honest  and  inoffensive 
citizen.  So,  as  it  was  an  outrage  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  banish  me,  it  is  an  insolence  for  them  to  treat  me  as 
a pardoned  criminal  whom  they  graciously  permit  to  return 
to  Ireland. 

“Yet  I shall  not  scruple  to  avail  myself  of  their  permis- 
sion, no  more  than  I would  scruple  to  breathe  when  a robber 
had  released  his  grip  on  my  throat. 

“For  what  regards  my  comrades  and  friends,  against 
whom  the  English  Minister  has  alleged  or  insinuated  a 
charge  of  dishonour,  as  a pretext  for  exhausting  them  from 
his  amnesty,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that,  as  patriot  and 
man  of  honour,  I have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  ranked 
with  Messrs.  MacManus,  Meagher  and  Mitchel. 

“Before  leaving  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  I publicly  repudiated 
the  unworthy  distinction  in  point  of  honour,  which  our  ene- 
mies sought  to  make  against  those  gentlemen.  Mr.  O’Brien 
and  Mr.  O’Doherty  did  the  same.  But  as  to  myself,  I de- 
clared the  fact  that  I was  fully  committed  in  honour  with 
Mr.  Mitchel,  whom  our  enemies  have  accused  the  loudest. 
Being  so  committed,  I must  not  argue  that  question.  Let 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  it  inquire  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. But  I cannot  help  confessing  that  I feel  deeply 
grieved,  and  a little  astonished,  to  find  that  there  are  any 
Irishmen  of  any  party  who  are  disposed  to  listen  to  a charge 
of  dishonour,  brought  by  jury-packers,  and  fellow-conspira- 
tors of  Mr.  Birch,  against  men  who  have  laboured  and  suf- 
fered for  Ireland  like  MacManus,  Meagher  and  Mitchel.” 

Such  was  my  letter.  It  seems  tO'  me  sufficiently  explicit. 


Possibly  my  anxiety  to  Ije  explicit  may  have  given  to  my 
language  an  appearance  of  bitterness  and  haughtiness  that, 
I think,  is  not  in  my  nature. 

I have  been  now  in  Ireland  for  two  nronths.  My  hand 
has  been  grasped  by  many  a kindly  neighbour  and  friend  of 
old  times,  and  my  eyes  have  looked  upon  many  a dearly 
loved  scene  that  I had  hardly  ever  hoped  to  visit  again,  ex- 
cept in  dreams.  I am  congratulated  on  all  sides  upon  “ the 
present”  prosperity  of  Ireland.  And  to  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  years  of  famine,  the  present  condition  of  the 
country  may  well  seem  prosperity. 

There  is  no  longer  starvation,  and  the  labouring  people 
are  able  to  procure  enough  of  tolerable  food,  and  the  num- 
ber of  paupers  supported  by  poor  rates  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  beggary  and  rags  are  much  less  remarkable  than 
for  many  years  past.  Industry  has  recovered  to  a great  ex- 
tent from  the  effects  of  the  famine ; and  the  desolation  that 
was  then  brought  upon  prop>erty  of  rich  and  poor  that  were 
Irish  is  nearly  at  an  end.  But  I am  afraid  it  is  mainly  to 
the  recovery  of  the  potato  crop  that  we  owe  this  happy 
change.  For  some  years  past  the  potato'  disease  has  been 
gradually  wearing  out,  and  the  farmers  and  labourers  have 
been  profiting  by  the  return  of  this  most  valuable  of  Irish 
crops. 

Yet,  delightful  as  it  is  to  see  this  comparative  prosperity 
in  Ireland,  I cannot  help  remarking  that,  of  all  peoples  that 
I have  seen  or  read  of,  the  Irish  enjoy  the  smallest  share  of 
their  own  country’s  produce.  My  nation — alas ! that  I should 
have  it  to  say — is  the  shabbiest  nation  in  the  civilised  world. 

Ever  your  friend, 

John  Martin. 

Entertaining  such  sentiments  regarding  the  material  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  thoroughly  disheartened  at  the  political 
apathy  and  want  of  earnestness  manifested  by  such  of  the 
people  as  he  came  in  contact  with,  it  is  no  wonder  that  John 
Martin  in  a short  time  found  existence  almost  intolerable  in 
his  old  home;  so,  after  a sojourn  of  three  months,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  intending  to 
reside  in  that  beautiful  city  while  awaiting  the  fruition  of  his 
dearest  hopes. 

He,  however,  paid  another  Three  months’  visit  to  Ireland 
in  1857  ; and,  in  the  year  following,  owing  tO'  the  death  of  his 
brother,  he  was  necessitated  to  take  up  his  residence  perma- 
nently on  the  family  estate. 

Here,  for  some  time,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  property,  leading  the  life  of  a retired  country 
gentleman,  and  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  his  neigh- 
bours in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  He  took  little  interest 
in  the  public  affairs  of  the  country  for  the  first  three  years 
succeding  his  final  return  to  Ireland  from  France. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Celtic  Lullaby. 

Alanna  hem  dhas,  my  bright-haired  child, 

Sleep,  sweetly  sleep,  oh,  white  lamb  mild. 

Ever  your  red  lips  seeming  to  say, 

Tha  mi  cullas  na  dhoosha  mi.* 

Out  on  the  moorland  ’tis  darksome  night. 

Pale  burns  the  Jack  o’  the  lanthorn  light. 

The  sough  of  the  wild  shee  guihá\  I hear, 

Angels  of  God,  guard  well  my  dear.  " 

From  hurt  or  from  harm  shield  him  well ; 

The  perils  of  night  and  the  fairies’  spell ; 

When  daisies  dance  in  the  dawning  light 
My  love  will  wake  with  the  flowerets  bright. 

Macushla  storin,  oh,  sweetly  sleep, 

(Like  Banshee  wailing  the  night-blasts  sweep). 

Your  red  lips  kissing,  they  seem  to  say, 

Tha  mi  cullas  na  dhoosha  mi. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Bollard  (Sliav-na-mon). 

Toronto,  Canada. 

* Lit. — I am  asleep,  do  not  waken  me.  t Shee  ywiAa— Fairy  wind. 


Killygordon. 

A SHORT  SKETCH  OF  ITS  HISTORY,  TRADI- 
TIONS, LEGENDS,  AND  ENVIRONS. 

BOUT  twenty  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham-  the 
Grecian  adventurer,  Partholan,  whose  great  grand- 
father was  great-grandson  of  Magog,  son  of  Jap- 
heth,  landed  in  Ireland,  and,  amongst  a few  rivers,  dis- 
covered our  dark  stream — the  Finn.  Thus  far  away  back 
in  the  hazy  region  of  history,  nearly  four  thousand  years 
ago,  our  northern  stream  had  an  historical  existence.  It 
issues  from  a small  lake  in  “ The  Donegal  Highlands,”  called 
Lough  Finn,  and  there  are  several  wild  legends  connected 
with  it.  According  to  O’Donovan,  Finn  Mac  Cumhail  once 
made  a great  feast  in  the  Finn  valley,  and  sent  two  of  his 
heroes,  Goll  and  Fergoman,  to  bring  him  a fierce  bull  that 
grazed  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  On  their  way  they  fell 
in  with  a litter  of  young  pigs,  which  they  killed  and  left 
there,  intending  to  call  for  them  on  their  return,  and  bring 
them  for  the  feast ; but  Finn,  who-  had  a fore-knowledge  of 
some  impending  evil,  ascended  a hill,  and  with  a mighty 
voice  called  to-  the  heroes  to'  return  by  a different  route. 

They  returned,  each  with  his  half  of  the  bull ; Goll  obeyed 
Finn’s  injunction,  but  Fergoman,  disregarding  it,  approached 
the  place  where  he  had  left  the  litter,  and  saw  an  enormous 
wild  sow,  the  mother  of  the  brood,  standing  over  their 
bodies.  She  immediately  rushed  on  him  to  revenge  their 
death,  and  a furious  fight  began,  the  sow  using  her  tusks, 
the  warrior  his  spear. 

Fergoman  had  a sister  named  Finn,  who-  was  as  warhlie 
as  himself ; and  after  long  fighting,  when  he  was  lacerated  by 
the  sow’s  tusks,  and  in  danger  of  death,  he  raised  a great 
shout  for  his  sister’s  help.  She  happened  to  be  standing  at 


the  same  side  of  the  lake,  but  she  heard  the  echo  of  the 
shout  from  the  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side,  and  immediately 
plunged  in,  and  swam  across,  but  as  she  reached  the  shore 
the  voice  came  from  the  side  she  had  left,  and  when  she  ’■e- 
turned  the  echo  came  resounding  from  the  opposite  cliffs. 
And  so  she  crossed  and  recrossed  till  the  dreadful  dying 
shouts  of  Fergoman  so  overwhelmed  her  with  grief  and  ter- 
ror that  she  sank  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  and  was  drowned. 
Hence  it  was  called  Loch  Finne,  and  gave  also  its  name  to' 
the  river.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  legend  it  is 
certain  the  lake  was  called  after  a woman  named  Finn,  for 
it  is  called  in  Irish  Loch  Finne,  which  signifies  Finna’s  Lake. 

About  half  way  from  where  the  Finn  takes  its  rise  till  it 
mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Mourne  stands  the  vil- 
lage of  Killygordon.  So  early  as  1545  this  little  town 
is  historically  known  and  had  an  existence.  It  was  called 
then  Killy gardan,  or  in  Irish,  Coill-na-gcuiridin,  the  garden 
of  the  parsnips.  It  was  in  that  year,  1545,  that  a battle 
was  fought  at  Killygordon  between  Calvagh  ODonnell  and 
the  sons  of  O’Donnell  More,  when  the  latter  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  Calvagh  O’Donnell  was  the  son  of 
^'tanus  O’Donnell,  who  built  Lifford  Castle.  After  this 
battle  Calvagh  erected  a castle  or  fortress  near  the  banks  of 
the  Finn  on  the  other  side,  just  opposite  where  the  ruins 
of  the  old  mills  now  stand,  and  rebelled  against  his  father. 
Several  fierce  battles  were  fought  along  this  dark  stream, 
and  clansmen  mingled  their  blood  with  its  waters,  while  on 
its  bosom  they  met  a grave  in  which  to'  sleep  their  long  last 
sleep.  At  length  Calvagh  was  driven  as  far  as  Ballybofey, 
then  called  Strath-ho-F iaich,  and  defeated  by  his  -father, 
Manus  O’Donnell,  in  1548.  Manus  held  possession  of 
the  castle  at  Killygordon  for  a few  years,  during  which  time 
his  son  was  banished  to  the  mountains.  Calvagh  once  more 
rallied  his  forces,  and  marching  from  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses approached  Killygordon.  The  castle  was  surrounded 
by  a moat  which  was  crossed  by  means  of  a draw-bridge  j 
and  on  the  night  Calvagh  arrived  his  father  was  entertaining 
a large  company  of  friends,  never  dreaming  of  his  son’s  re- 
turn. Here  the  fun  and  happiness  ran  high,  while  wine  was 
drunk  abundantly,  and  the  draw-bridge  remained  stretched 
across  the  moat  for  the  convenience  of  the  guests. 
About  midnight,  Calvagh,  who  had  been  reconnoitring  the 
place  all  day,  entered  the  castle,  and  not  only  took  his 
father,  but  all  his  guests  prisoners  as  well.  Here  Manus 
O’Donnell  remained  a few  years  a prisoner  at  Killygordon  in 
the  hands  of  his  son,  and  had  fallen  into  ill-health  through 
confinement.  Meantime  Calvagh  was  lord  of  the  castles  of 
Killygordon  and  Lifford — sometimes  he  occupied  the  one 
and  sometimes  the  other. 

As  he  was  marching  one  day  to  Lifford  he  was  surprised 
to  view  large  forces  encamped  at  Carricklea,  then  called 
“ Carraig-liath^'  which  signifies  the  grey  rock,  and  on  in- 
quiring what  it  meant  was  informed  that  it  was  the  Tyro- 
nians  under  John  O’Neill  who  were  marching  to  invade  his 
territory.  He  ran  back  as  fast  as  he  could,  was  glad  to  re- 
lease his  aged  father,  and  ask  his  advice  as  to  what  was  best 
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to  be  done.  Old  Manus’s  advice  was  not  to  attack  the 
O’Neills  where  they  were,  but  wait  until  they  came  into  his 
territory.  O’Neill,  mth  his  forces,  crossed  the  Finn, 
marched  to  Balleeghan,  near  Raphoe,  where  they  en- 
camped. Here  the  O’Neills  were  attacked  and  defeated, 
after  hard  fighting,  by  the  O’Donnells.  John  O’Neill  fled, 
swam  the  rivers  Bumdale,  Finn,  and  Derg,  and  escaped. 
Manus  O’Donnell  was  restored  to  his  castle  at  Lifford,  where 
he  enjoyed  peace  till  his  death  on  the  9tR  of  Febniary, 
1563.  His  body  was  conveyed,  amidst  wailing  and 
lamentation,  to  Donegal,  and  buried  in  the  old 
Franciscan  monastery.  The  following  year  Calvagh’s 
vagh’s  son,  young  Conn  O’Donnell,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Donegal  by  Shane  O’Neill.  On  hearing  the  news  his  father 
went  nearly  insane  between  sorrow  and  exasperation.  In 
vain  did  he  command  the  release  of  the  captive,  which  was 
stoutly  refused,  and  the  victor  would  agree  to  no  other  ran- 
son,  young  Conn  O’Donnell,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
hand  over  as  the  price  of  his  son’s  freedom.  This  was  how 
Lifford  Castle  was  wrested  from  the  O’Donnells  in  1564; 
but  Killygordon  to  this  day  still  remains  in  possession  of 
their  descendants,  or  at  least  a part  of  it,  especially  where 
the  old  castle  stood,  though  not  a vestige  of  its  ruins  are 
now  to  be  seen.  The  track  of  the  watercourse,  where  water 
was  conveyed  from  the  river  to  fill  the  moat,  is  still  to  be 
seen  across  the  wood  in  a diagonal  line.  Many  years  after- 
wards, when  times  became  more  peaceful  and  prosperous, 
and  the  old  castle  had  long  ceased  to  exist,  this  stream  was 
utilised  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a flax  mill.  The 
mill,  like  the  castle,  has  banished  away,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  stood  are  under  cultivation.  On 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  Finn,  just  below  where  it  is  span- 
ned by  a bridge,  stands  the  roofless  walls  of  an  old  flour 
mill.  This  gigantic  building,  together  with  a few  others, 
the  ruins  of  which  have  entirely  disappeared,  was  erected  by 
a descendant  of  the  O’Donnells,  and  the  village  became  the 
scene  of  active  industry  for  a number  of  years.  Through 
various  causes,  many  years  ago,  the  mills,  one  after  the  other, 
ceased  to  work,  and  at  last  fell  into  decay.  All  that  now 
remains  is  the  roofless  walls,  which  the  tourist  can  see  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  as  he  crosses  the  bridge  on  his 
way  to  Crossroads. 

A short  distance  above  the  bridge  the  meandering  Finn, 
in  its  serpent-like  course,  takes  a sudden  turn,  and  rolls  in  a 
southerly  direction  between  deep  and  wooded  banks.  Stand- 
ing on  the  bridge  and  gazing  up  the  stream  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  views  in  nature  presents  itself  to  the  tourist. 
All  the  various  hues  and  changing  colours  of  the  rainbow 
can  be  seen.  The  romantic  scenery  of  the  wood  cannot  be 
surpassed  for  beauty,  and  visitors  during  the  summer 
months  come  many  miles  to  hold  pic-nics  beneath  its  shady 
trees. 

Should  this  short  sketch  interest  the  readers  of  the  “Shan 
Van  Vocht  ” either  at  home  or  in  foreign  lands,  I shall,  with 
the  permission  of  the  editor,  return  to  it  in  a short  time,  but 
for  the  present — Au  revoir. 

S.  Seaton. 


Romances  and  Tragedies  of  Irish 
History. 

III. 

THE  BETRAYAL  OF  CLANNABUIDHE. 

(In  the  Castle  of  Belfast,  November,  1574.) 

From  Brian  O’Neill  in  his  Northern  home 
Went  swiftly  a panting  vassal, 
ff^idding  the  lord  of  Essex  come 
~ To  a feast  in  his  forded  castle, 

To  a friendly  feast  where  the  gleaming  foam  

Of  the  wine-cup  crowned  the  wassail. 

To  Brian  O’Neill  came  his  gentle  wife, 

And  wild  were  her  eyes  of  warning ; 

“ A banquet-chamber  of  blood  and  strife 
I dreamt  of  ’twixt  night  and  morning, 

And  a voice  that  keened  for  a chieftain’s  life — ” 

But  he  laughed  as  he  kissed  her,  scorning. 

“ In  peace  have  I bidden  the  strangers  here, 

And  not  to  the  note  of  battle  ; 

My  flagons  await  them  with  bubbling  cheer, 

I have  slaughtered  my  choicest  cattle ; 

And  sweetest  of  harpings  shall  greet  thine  ear, 

Aroon/  o’er  the  goblets’  rattle.” 

In  pride  he  hath  entered  his  banqueting  hall. 

Unwitting  what  may  betide  him, 

Girded  around  by  his  clansmen  tall, 

And  his  lady  fair  beside  him ; 

From  his  lips  clear  snatches  of  music  fall. 

And  none  hath  the  heart  to  chide  him. 

Hath  he  forgotten  his  trust  betrayed 
In  his  bitterest  hour  of  trial? 

Hath  he  forgotten  his  prayer  half-stayed 
At  the  Viceroy’s  grim  denial ; 

And  the  bloody  track  of  the  Saxon  raid 
On  the  fertile  lands  of  Niall? 

Essex  hath  coveted  Massareene 
And  Toome  by  the  Bann’s  wide  border, 
Edendhucarrig’s  dark  towers — the  scene 
Of  a hard-won  fight’s  disorder ; 

And  Castlereagh,  set  in  a maze  of  green 
Tall  trees  like  a watchful  warder. 

Brian  O’Neill  he  hath  gazed  adown 
Where  the  small  waves,  one  by  one,  met 
The  sward  that  sloped  from  the  hilltops  thrown 
Dusky  against  the  sunset ; 

Sighed  in  his  soul  for  his  lost  renown 
And  the  rush  of  his  Irish  onset. 

Woe  ! he  is  leagued  with  his  father’s  foe. 

Hath  buried  the  ancient  fever 
Of  hate,  while  he  watches  his  birthright  go 
Away  from  his  hands  for  ever ; 

No  longer  Clan-Niale  deals  blow  for  blow 
The  foreigner’s  bonds  to  sever. 

Over  the  Ford  to  his  castle  grey 
They  troop  with  their  pennons  flying — 

Was  that  the  ring  of  a far  hurrah, 

~Or  the  banshee  eerily  crying? 

In  glittering  glory  the  gallant  array 
Spurs  hard  up  the  strand  low-lying. 
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Three  swift  speeding  days  with  the  castle’s  lord 
They  have  hunted  his  woods  and  valleys  ; 

Three  revelling  nights  while  the  huge  logs  roared, 

And  the  bard  with  his  horp-strings  dallies, 

Freely  they  quaffed  of  the  rich  wine,  poured 
As  meed  of  the  courtly  sallies. 

(Yet  one  fair  face  in  the  laughing  crowd 
Grew  wan  as  the  mirth  waxed  faster. 

Her  blue  eyes  saw  but  a spectral  shroud 
And  a spectral  host  that  passed  her ; ^ 

Her  ears  heard  only  the  banshee’s  loud 
Wild  prescience  of  disaster.) 

Gaily  the  voice  of  the  chieftain  rang. 

Deeply  his  warriors  blended 
In  chant  of  the  jubilant  song  they  sang 
Ere  the  hours  of  the  feasting  ended  ; 

But  hark  ! Wliy  that  ominous  clash  and  clang. 

And  what  hath  that  shout  portended? 

What  speech  uncourteous  this  clamour  provokes, 

Through  the  midst  of  the  jesting  faring? 

Forth  flashes  the  steel  from  the  festive  cloaks. 

Vengeful — alert — unsparing — 

And  Clannabuidhe’s  bravest  reel  ’neath  the  strokes. 

Strive  blindly,  and  die  despairing. 

O’Gilmore  sprang  to  his  Tanist’s  side 
Shrilling  his  war-cry  madly — 

Ah ! far  are  the  kerns  who  at  morning-tide 
Would  flock  to  that  summons  gladly; 

And  the  echoes  break  on  the  rafters  wide, 

Then  sink  into  silence  sadly. 

Captive  and  bleeding  he  stands — the  lord 
Of  the  faithful  dead  around  him ; 

Captive  and  bleeding — the  victor  horde 
In  their  traitorous  might  surround  him  ; 

From  his  turrets  is  waving  their  flag  abhorred. 

And  their  cruel  thongs  have  bound  him. 

Cold  are  the  fires  in  the  banqueting  hall. 

Withered  the  flowers  that  graced  it. 

Silent  for  ever  the  clansmen  tall 
Who  stately  and  proudly  paced  it ; 

Gloom  broods  like  a pall  o’er  each  lofty  wall 
For  the  foul  deed  that  disgraced  it. 

There  is  grief  by  the  shores  of  the  Northern  sea. 

And  grief  in  the  woodlands  shady. 

There  is  wailing  for  warriors  stout  to  see. 

Of  the  sinewy  arm  and  steady ; 

There  is  woe  for  the  Chieftain  of  Clannabuidhe, 

And  tears  for  his  gentle  lady. 

Ethna  Carbery. 

Note. — “ Peace,  sociality,  and  friendship  were  established  be- 
tween Brian,  the  son  of  Phelim  Bacagh  O’Neill,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  a feast  was  afterwards  prepared  by  Brian,  to  which  the 
Lord  Justice  and  the  Chiefs  of  his  people  were  invited,  and  they 
passed  three  days  and  nights  together  pleasantly  and  cheerfully.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time,  however,  as  they  were  agreeably  drinking 
and  making  merry,  Brian,  his  brother,  and  his  wife  were  seized  upon 
by  the  Earl,  and  all  his  people  put  unsparingly  to  the  sword— men, 
women,  youths,  and  maidens — in  Brian’s  own  presence.  Brian  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Dublin,  together  with  his  wife  and  brother,  where 
they  were  cut  in  quarters.  Such  was  the  end  of  their  feast.  This 
unexpected  massacre — this  wicked  and  treacherous  murder  of  the 
lord  of  the  race  of  Hugh  Boy  O’Neill,  the  head  and  senior  of  the 
race  of  Eoghan,  the  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  of  all  the 
Gaels,  a few  only  excepted — ^was  a sufficient  cause  of  hatred  (of  the 
English)  to  the  Irish.” — Four  Masters. 


Interesting  Irish  Wedding. 

On  Tuesday,  September  28th,  the  marriage  of  Major  E.  T. 
M'Crystal,  of  the  69th  Regiment,  N.Y.  Volunteers,  to  Miss  M.  A. 
Lavin,  took  place  at  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  71st 
Street  and  Boulevard,  New  York.  Major  M'Crystal  is  well  known 
in  Irish  circles  in  that  city  and  outside  of  it,  having  been  one  of  the 
leading  factors  in  the  work  of  preserving  the  distinctly  Irish  charac- 
ter of  the  69th,  and  also  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Gaelic 
movement  in  America,  being  president  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  New 
York.  Soon  after  the  mustering  in  of  the  regiment  to  the  United 
States  service  a few  months  ago,  he  received  his  commission  as  major, 
he  then  having  held  the  rank  of  captain.  Miss  Lavin  was  also  a pro- 
minent member  of  the  Gaelic  Society,  jn  which  her  knowledge  and 
rendition  of  Irish  music  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  she  also  speaks 
Gaelic  fluently,  though  born  in  America. 

The  Rev.  B.  Brady,  ex-chaplain  of  the  69th,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Matthew  Taylor,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Henebry,  Professor  of  Gaelic  in  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington,  performed  the  ceremony.  Miss  Isabel  Lynch  was 
bridesmaid  and  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Balfe,  both  members  of  the  Gaelic  So- 
ciety, was  best  man.  The  church  was  crowded  with  the  numerous 
friends  of  the  contracting  parties,  including  almost  all  the  members  of 
the  Gaelic  Society,  and  many  prominent  Irishmen.  Mrs.  Duffy,  wife 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  69th,  was  also  present. 

After  the  Nuptial  Mass,  which  was  celebrated  by  Father  Brady,  a 
wedding  breakfast  was  served  in  the  Empire  Hotel,  at  which  about  70 
guests  sat  down.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  the  recipients  of 
many  congratulatory  telegrams  from  absent  friends,  one  of  the  mes- 
sages, from  Mr.  F.  J.  Ward,  being,  very  appropriately,  in  Gaelic.  It 
read  as  follows  : — 

“ Slainte,  Agus  Slainte  Go  Leor. 

Mac  an  Bhaird.” 

Major  M'Crystal  is  a thorough  Gael  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  though  he  left  his  native  Tyrone  when  oiily  six  months  old,  his 
exile  has  but  increased  his  devotion  to  Ireland  and  everything  per- 
taining to  her  welfare.  He  has  been  a steadfast  supporter  of  the 
“ Sean  Bhean  Bhocht  ” from  the  beginning,  and  his  able  article  on 
“Irish  Influence  in  the  American  Colonies”  shows  the  close  study 
which  he  has  given  to  the  history  of  the  Gael  in  his  adopted  country. 
When  a call  was  issued  for  volunteers  in  behalf  of  persecuted  Cuba, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer  his  services,  and  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  when  poor  Ireland  requires  the  aid  of  strong  right  hands  the 
gallant  major’s  will  readily  and  willingly  be  at  her  command.  The 
Gaelic  movement  since  its  inception  has  had  no  truer  or  more  liberal 
supporter  than  he,  the  latest  evidence  of  his  practical  sympathy  being 
his  generous  subscription  of  one  pound  towards  the  next  year’s  Gaelic 
Feis  in  Co.  Donegal.  His  youthful  and  talented  bride  is  imbued 
with  all  the  Irish  patriotism  of  her  husband.  “ The  Sean  Bhean 
Bhocht  ” wishes  Major  and  Mrs.  M'Crystal  many  happy  days. 

Our  Agents  in  Dublin. 


WHOLESALE.— MESSRS.  EASON,  Middle  Abbey  Street. 

RETAIL.— CHARLES  BYRNE,  O’Connell  Street.  MRS.  BOL- 
AND, Wexford  Street.  MRS.  CARROLL,  Mary  Street. 
MISS  O’BRIEN,  Chapel  Street.  O’GORMAN,  Meath  St. 
BYRNE,  Commarket.  CRONIN,  High  Street.  O’TOOLE, 
Earl  Street.  HOWSE,  Denmark  Street.  DOLLARD  BROS., 
F airview. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WOLFE  TONE  can  be  had  by  booksellers^  from 
MESSRS.  EASON,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  OLLEY  & CO., 
Belfast.  M.  H.  GILL,  O’Connell  Street.  JAS.  DUFFY, 
Wellington  Quay. 
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A Memory  of  the  Past. 


^~'HE  ol(.l  castle,  sitiiateil  at  Ballybunion,  in  North 
Kerry,  rises  up  majestically  at  the  extreme  end  of 

* * a shelving  rock,  where  it  has  long  withstood  the 
blunt  of  many  a fierce  western  blast,  and  stands  to-day  grim 
and  desolate  vsnth  tales  of  tragedy  and  romance,  true  and 
false,  clinging  like  the  ivy  to  its  walls.  These  stories,  so 
characteristic  of  the  wealth  of  Irish  imaginative  genius,  I 
shall  now  pass  over ; but  when  you  next  pay  a visit  to  Bally- 
bunion, the  old  piper,  who  sits  beside  the  “ sacred  castle,” 
as  it  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  Gael,  will  unravel  them 
to  you,  and  intersperse  them  witli  some  ancient  Irish  tunes, 
sweet  to  hear,  and  thrilling  with  the  spirit  of  long  ago.  There 
is,  however  one  story,  strictly  founded  on  fact,  wdiich  I shall 
relate,  since  it  shall  make  Ballybunion  Castle  ever  live  in 
histor)'. 

In  the  ancient  days,  before  their  final  overthrow  by  the 
great  Brian  Boru,  the  Danes  spread  themselves  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland  and  built  raths  or  forts  and 
castles,  most  of  which  have  long  since  been  swept  aw'ay  by 
the  changes  of  time.  But  this  castle,  I am  proud  to  say, 
was  no  Danish  one ; for,  as  a member  of  an  Archselogical 
Society  recently  said,  “ Were  it  not  of  Irish  manufacture  it 
could  never  have  held  out  so  long.”  It  was  the  home  of 
one  of  the  famous  chiefs  of  Ireland,  O’Connor.  There  he 
dwelt  in  opulence;  and  from  thence  he  marshalled  his 
clansmen  and  led  them  out  against  the  Danish  marauders 
w’henever  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  thinning  the 
number  of  those  fierce  northern  pirates.  Many  an  evening, 
as  the  setting  sun  threw  its  purple  rays  or\  the  blue  water 
beneath  him,  he  returned,  flushed  wdth  victory,  from  the 
bloody  fray  to  the  old  castle.  Nine  fair  daughters  O’Connor 
could  boast  of ; their  beauty  and  loveliness  made  a perpetual 
summer  in  his  heart,  until  he  discovered  that  a neighbour- 
ing Danish  chieftain  had  been  w'ooing  by  stealth  the  young- 
est and  fairest  of  the  nine.  Secretly,  by  careful  stratagem, 
the  Dane  had  made  his  way  into  the  castle,  and  had  stolen 
the  heart  of  this  fair  damsel  ere  her  father  made  discover)^ 
At  length,  when  all  became  known,  O’Connor,  lest  his  Irish 
blood  should  mingle  wuth  that  of  an  enemy  of  Ireland,  had 
recourse  to  the  following  cruel  method  of  sundering  the  con- 
nection which  had  long  existed  between  his  household  and 
his  bitterest  enemy. 

One  night  as  shadows  gathered  around  the  black 
cliffs  and  the  beating  of  the  wave  against  the  rock 
grew  stronger  in  the  stillness  of  the  dark,  O’Connor  and  the 
child  whom  he  once  loved  dearer  than  life  set  out  together 
from  the  castle,  leaving  behind  them  cave  and  cliff,  and  only 
stopp)ed  when  they  came  to  a large  hole  in  the  green  sward, 
under  which  the  sea  beat  with  relentless  fury,  tossing  spray 


even  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  O’CVumor  halted,  l<x)ked 
down  the  precipice,  and  with  all  the  harilihcjod  that  his  heav- 
ing heart  could  command  told  his  fair  daughter  that  she 
should  soon,  owing  to  her  affection  for  Ireland’s  foe,  feel  the 
embrace  of  the  wild  billow  and  angiy  surge  breaking  upon 
those  shelving  rocks ; and  must  now  bid  farewell  to  life  and 
joy.  A few  moments  more  and  the  cruel  deed  is  done. 
In  the  darkness  the  strong  hand  of  O’Connor  forced  over 
the  verge  of  this  dismal  precipice  the  child  of  his  bosom. 
A loud  crash,  followed  by  the  tumbling  of  the  sea,  breaks 
upon  the  night.  The  savage  design  is  accomplished,  but 
still  O’Connor  is  not  satisfied.  “ Eight  others,”  he  says, 
“ still  remain ; and  if  perchance  one  of  them  should  wed  an 
enemy  to  Ireland,  then  the  fame  of  O’Connor  is  gone  for 
ever.”  One  by  one,  night  after  night,  until  eight  were  gone, 
each  fair  lady  was  led  out  from  the  castle,  hurried  along  the 
steep  cliffs,  and  buried  far  below  in  the  foaming  whirlirool ; 
until  the  last  of  the  race,  O’Connor  himself,  stood 
leaning  over  the  verge  of  the  precipice  and  brood- 
ing on  the  tragic  scene  which  had  been  just  com- 
pleted. Then  suddenly  siezed  with  anguish  and  ed- 
spair  he  flung  himself  down  the  precipice  to  be  a sharer 
in  their  fate.  Thus  perished  the  last  of  the  O’Connor 
family,  and  ever  since  their  resting  place  has  been  called  the 
“ Nine  Daughters’  Hole ; ” and,  I assure  my  readers,  if  they 
visit  Ballybunion  and  recall  this  tragic  episode  beside  the 
historic  spot,  it  will  receive  sufficient  confirmation  from  the 
lips  of  the  peasantry.  A glance  down  the  precipice  at  the 
restless  and  agitated  sea  which  occasionally  flings  itself  some 
fifty  feet  into  the  air,  as  if  to  protest  against  a repetition  of 
such  merciless  barbarity,  will  make  the  bravest  shudder. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  old  Irish  tales  which  might, 
with  a little  trouble,  be  preserved ; and  what  a pity  it  is  when 
we  visit  the  crumbling  homes  of  our  illustrious  ancestors  we 
do  not  tiy  tO'  collect  the  scraps  of  history  en- 
twined around  them.  What  an  example  of  patriotism,  if 

only  kept  within  due  restraint,  does  not  this  little  incident 
present  to  us.  Would  that  the  same  patriotic  fer\'our  burnt 
to-day  within  the  breast  of  every  Irishman  which  animated 
O’Connor,  inasmuch  as  he  wished  to  keep  his  race  unmixed 
with  the  blood  of  the  foe.  If,  then,  we  cannot  do  aught  else 
for  Ireland,  let  us  at  least  strive  to  collect  from  dismantled 
tower  and  tottering  castle  gleanings  of  her  past  that  will  in- 
fuse into  us  the  true  Celtic  spirit,  which  never  faltered  before 
the  iron  scourge  of  persecution  through  the  gloomy  cen- 
turies of  our  country’s  sorrow. 

M.  Lane. 
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Irish  Minstrelsy. 

Come,  love,  down  by  the  Slaney,  where  a dusky  bird  is  ringing 
A clarion  peal  that  promises  the  royal  days  of  old  ; 

Far  in  the  Rath’s  recesses  there’s  a speckled  bosom  singing 

Of  the  fairy  coiners  changing  withered  leaves  to  tinkling  gold  ! 

For  the  glory-songs  of  Erinn, 

And  the  story-songs  of  Erinn, 

Are  sung  to  us,  at  break  0’  day,  from  every  glancing  bush  ! — • 

By  every  path  in  Erinn, 

In  every  rath  in  Erinn, 

Health  to  you,  bold  Blackbird  ! 

And  wealth  to  you,  bright  Thrush  ! 

Beside  Saint  Moling’s  mossy  Well,  there  sits  a robin  chaunting — 
That  happy  song  of  his  we  know — of  joys  by  bawn  and  hearth  ! 

And,  in  the  Thorn,  whereneath  we  clasp,  a weeshie  wren  is  panting, 
As  if  he  piped  with  breathless  glee,  the  children’s  song  of  mirth  ! 
For  the  cheering  songs  of  Erinn, 

The  endearing  songs  of  Erinn, 

Are  sung  for  us,  at  break  0’  day,  in  every  peaceful  glen  !— 

By  every  well  in  Erinn, 

Through  every  dell  in  Erinn, 

Success  to  you,  red  Robin  ! 

And,  joy  to  you,  wee  Wren  ! 

Here,  love,  upon  your  nestling  head,  a skylark  rains  his  laughter  ; 
While  through  the  greenwood’s  wonderlands,  the  dove  a wooing 
goes — 

Into  a starry  sycamore,  a form  he  follows  after. 

Till  comes  the  dear  coo-cooing  voice  that  soothes  a lover’s  woes  ! 

O,  the  smiling  songs  of  Erinn, 

The  beguiling  songs  of  Erinn, 

Are  sung  for  us,  at  break  0’  day,  o’er  meadow  and  through  grove ! — 
O’er  every  rood  in  Erinn, 

Through  every  wood  in  Erinn, 

Long  life  to  you,  gay  Skylark  ! 

A Happv  Wife,  young  Dove  ! 

P.  J.  M'Call. 


Industrial  Ireland. 


No.  I. 


VEN  in  this  world  of  enlightment  there  still  exist 
people  who  retain  the  ancient  tradition  that  the  Irish 
are  a thriftless,  ne’er-do-well  people  as  long  as 
they  live  in  their  own  country,  but  that  like  some  unpromis- 
ing shrubs  they  thrive  well  when  planted  out.  We  were 
brought  up  in  the  heart  of  Ulster,  where  this  tradition  is 
held  like  gospel  truth,  and  where  the  young  generation  of 
Ulster  Scots  are  taught,  along  with  their  alphabet,  the  creed 
that  they  are  superior  to  the  ancient  native  stock  of  the  coun- 
try, and  bound  in  time  tO'  supplant  them. 

Belfast,  the  one  growing  city  in  Ireland,  is  pointed  to  as 
living  proof  of  the  superior  thrift  of  the  colonists,  and  her 
linen  trade  and  shipbuilding  fame  as  evidences  of  the  supe- 
rior intelligence  and  push  of  the  inhabitants.  Readers  of 
history  and  students  of  economics  know  well  enough  how 
hollow  is  this  cherished  belief.  They  have  read  that  the 
making  of  linen  was  a craft,  and  a prosperous  one,  in  Ireland 
before  the  coming  of  the  Scots  to  Belfast  or  the  Hugenots  to 
Lisburn,  and  that  this  manufacture  flourished  in  Northern 
Ireland,  because  it  was,  in  fact,  the  only  one  which  the  jeal- 
ous English  woollen  merchants  would  tolerate.  We  have 
read  how  restrictive  laws  were  passed  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  any  trade  which  might  rival  England,  and  at  the  present 
day,  when  successive  Governments  are  adopting  a policy  of 
conciliation,  and  doing  what  they  find  possible  to'  foster  Irish 
industries,  we  know  that  we  can,  without  false  delicacy,  take 
all  that  is  offered  us  without  ipcurring  any  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  giver.  All  this,  and  much  more,  is  our  due,  is  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  leaders  of  the  financial  agitation, 
including  men  who'  are  no  friends  to  the  cause  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence, but  who  cling  to  the  vain  hope  that  in  the  condi- 
tions accepted  with  the  Union  are  elements  of  justice  for 
Ireland,  if  the  predominant  partner  could  but  be  compelled 
to  stand  by  her  bargain.  We  have  read  volumes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Ireland’s  financial  wrongs,  and  we  have  heard  a great 
deal  as  to  what  English  benevolence  and  patronage  is  ac- 
complishing for  the  Irish  peasantry.  Once  that  they  have 
stopped  strangling  our  industries,  they  would  have  us  hail 
them  as  our  benefactors,  just  as  if  a garrotter  who  took  his 
grip  off  a man’s  throat  should  claim  the  Humane  Society’s 
medal  for  saving  life. 

But  whilst  we  refuse  to'  recognise  that  we  are  under  any 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  small  portion  of  our  own  money 
which  is  given  to  our  country  as  an  allowance,  we  must  open 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  people,  as  a whole,  are 
hardly  doing  justice  to  their  own  country.  The  working 
classes  and  peasantry  of  this  land,  if  imbued  with  a spirit  of 
determination,  could  very  soon  lift  her  from  a position  of 
dependence  and  beggary  by  the  simple  means  of  preferring 
Irish  manufactures  to  all  others.  Why  should  the  encour- 
agement of  Irish  trade  depend  on  the  wife  of  an  English 
Viceroy,  The  native  housewives  of  Ireland  could  do  more 
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for  the  revival  of  trade  and  manufacture  than  any  Govern- 
ment or  titled  patronesses,  however  benevolently  disposed, 
if  they  would  but  realise  their  power,  and  if  they  could  but 
understand  that  it  is  their  want  of  thought  in  such  matters 
which  leaves  the  loom  idle  in  many  a peasant’s  home  in  the 
hungry  West,  or  helps  to  stop  the  wheels  in  many  a factory. 

In  our  large  cities  and  country  towns,  where  the  products 
of  English  industry  flow  in  upon  us  too  easily,  it  is  hard  to 
realise  that  we  can  do  anything  on  behalf  of  home  trade,  in 
the  absence  of  a native  Government  with  p>ower  to  impose 
a restrictive  tariff  like  M'Kinley’s.  Nothing  could  appeal 
to  the  feminine  conscience  in  this  matter  so  strongly  as  a per- 
sonal inspection  of  some  of  the  industries  in  process,  and  as 
we  have  amongst  our  readers  and  subscribers  such  a large 
proportion  of  Gaelic  workers  we  intend  to  describe  in  due 
course  our  personal  impressions  of  the  industrial  condition 
of  the  people  in  Irish-speaking  districts  we  have  visited  in 
the  North,  South,  and  West  of  Ireland. 

The  Gaelic  League  during  the  past  year  raised  more  than 
its  own  annual  income  as  a special  donation  towards  the  re- 
lief of  famine  in  Irish-speaking  districts.  This  speaks  well 
for  the  sympathy  of  Gaelic  workers  through  Ireland  and 
England,  and  shows  that  they  realise  how  essential  it  is  to 
attempt  to  preserve  the  Gaelic-speaking  races  in  prosperity 
and  content  in  their  own  native  soil.  Our  suggestion  that 
the  ’98  celebrants  should  support  home  manufacture  was  not 
taken  up  so  heartily  as  we  would  wish,  but  at  Gaelic  League 
gatherings  we  observe,  with  pleasure,  that  among  students 
of  the  language  native  homespun  begins  to  be  all  the  wear. 
We  are  seriously  thinking  of  starting  a column  of  dress-notes 
in  our  paper  modelled  on  the  fashion  columns  which  are 
given  a place  of  prominence  in  the  pages  of  so  many  of  our 
contemporaries.  If  we  report  the  chairman  at  any  meeting 
as  appearing  in  a well-cut  suit  of  English  broadcloth,  or  an- 
nounce that  any  mémber  of  our  staff  attended  a meeting  in 
a dress  of  imported  cashmere,  such  announcements  would 
doubtless  have  wholesome  effect  on  the  offenders.  But  to 
speak  seriously,  we  have  recently  in  course  of  our  Gaelic 
tours  had  occasion  to  visit  one  of  the  most  interesting  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland,  and  one  in  which,  according  to  the  “thrift- 
less Irish  ” doctrine,  we  should  have  seen  evidences  of  lazi- 
ness at  every  point.  County  Donegal  is  not  without  its 
sleep  hollows,  where  things  seem  at  a standstill,  but,  taken 
as  a whole,  even  a visitor  coming  from  Belfast  will  find 
grounds  for  pleased  astonishment  in  the  evidences  of  thrift, 
industry,  and  improvement  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

We  had  intended  in  this  present  article  to  give  a full  ac- 
count of  the  home  industries  of  Donegal,  but  have  decided 
to  postpone  writing  such  a detailed  article  till  after  the 
Aonach  Tir-connail,  where  we  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  specimens  of  work  and  manufacture  from  every 
end  of  the  county.  A mere  enumeration  of  the  industries 
which  are  carried  on  will  serve  to  show  how  wide  a subject 
has  to  be  dealt  with.  Beginning  on  the  banks  of  the  Eme, 
in  the  .South,  we  may  almost  claim  the  world-famed  Belleek 
china  manufacture  as  coming  within  our  sphere.  Though 
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actually  made  in  County  Fermanagh,  it  is  an  industry  which 
visitors  to  Bundoran,  in  South  Donegal, 'will  find  on  their 
way  very  generally  through  the  country,  but  especially  in 
Carrick,  Ardara  and  Gweedore  districts  home-spun  tweeds 
are  turned  out  in  large  quantities  from  cottage  looms,  whilst 
at  Convoy,  in  East  Donegal,  is  a thriving  woollen  factory 
making  cloths. 

In  the  Rosses  stocking-knitting  gives  employment  to  every 
woman  and  child,  and  in  the  Glenlies  stores  you  will  see 
specimens  of  every  class  of  hosiery,  from  the  most  elaborate 
shooting-stockings  down  to  the  homeliest  socks  and  woollen 
gloves.  Tlie  most  intricate  hand-embroidery  and  sprigging 
for  famous  Belfast  firms  is  done  in  the  cottages  of  Glen- 
columcille  and  around  Ardara.  In  Innishowen  and  Glen- 
swilly  the  rattle  of  the  sewing  machine  is  heard,  and  you 
will  find  the  girls  busy  at  work  in  making  up  shirts  and  un- 
derclothing given  out  to  them  from  factories  in  Derry  and 
Strabane.  Guipure  and  point-lacemaking  have  been  intro- 
duced at  Carrick  and  Glencolumcille.  • In  Derrybeg, 
Gweedore,  for  many  a long  year  of  Donegal’s  hardest  trial, 
Mrs.  Ernest  Harte’s  fostering  care  helped  the  native  indus- 
tries to  thrive  and  to  find  a market  in  her  London  depots. 
Poultry  rearing,  fishing  and  curing,  kelp-burning  are  all 
amongst  the  occupations  which  enable  the  hardy  westerns  to 
thrive  upon  rocks  and  heath.  The  tourist  traffic  to  Rosa- 
jjenna  and  Portsalon  and  Buncrana,  on  Lough  Swilly,  is 
bringing  money  into  those  districts,  and  the  light  railway  to 
Killybegs  and  Glenties  will  direct  tourists  to  the  grandest 
cliff  scenery  in  Europe,  and  to  one  of  the  best  fishing  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland.  We  trust  to  the  inherent  patriotism  of  the 
Donegal  people  to  prevent  the  tourist  invasion  from  Angli- 
cising their  county,  and  we  would  appeal  to  the  intelligent 
class  of  tourists,  artists,  writers,  members  of  antiquarian  and 
Gaelic  societies  who  go  there  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing upon  the  people  that  their  interest  is  as  strong  in 
the  district  manners,  customs,  and  language  of  the  country  as 
in  the  scenery.  Let  them  take  by  choice  Irish-speaking  car- 
drivers,  fishing-gillies  and  golf-caddies,  and  let  them  lose  no 
opportunity  of  admiring  the  Irish  dances,  songs,  games,  and 
costumes. 

For  the  tourist  who  goes  through  the  country  proclaiming 
that  things  are  done  differently  in  England,  we  have  neither 
patience  or  toleration.  Visitors  who  come  to  Western  Ire- 
land should  recognise  frankly  that  they  are  coming  to  a 
country  very  different  from  that  of  the  Sassenach,  and  that 
it  is  in  studying  these  differences,  not  denouncing  them,  the 
benefit  of  travelling  there  lies.  A.  L.  Milligan. 

— 

SOLDIERS  OF  FRANCE. 


Requiem  Mass  was  said  at  Letterkenny  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Lough  Swilly  for  those  who  fell  in  the  battle. 
As  Wolfe  Tone  was  the  only  Irishman  present  at  the  fight, 
the  solemn  ceremony  was  a mark  of  grateful  memory  to 
soldiers  of  France  who  fought  and  fell  for  Ireland. 
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/ / 

Paistin  Fionn. 


O,  Paistin  Fionn,  but  it  vexed  her  sore, 

The  day  you  turned  from  your  mother’s  door 
For  the  wide  gray  sea,  and  the  strife  and  din, 

That  lie  beyond  where  the  ships  go  in. 

There  was  always  peace  in  the  little  town^ 

The  kindly  neighbours  went  up  and  down. 

With  a word  to  you,  and  a word  to  me. 

And  a helping  hand  where  need  might  be. 

The  sheltered  curves  of  your  native  Bay, 

And  the  green  hills,  gladdened  your  eyes  each  day — 
There  was  song  galore  in  the  Glens,  my  Dear, 

With  never  a heartbreak,  never  a tear ! 

Has  the  world  been  good  to  you,  Paistin  Fionn? 

Has  the  yellow  gold  that  you  sought  to  win 
Been  worth  the  toil  and  the  danger  dared  ? 

Has  plenty  blessed  you,  and  sorrow  spared? 

Your  mother  sits  in  the  dusk  alone. 

And  croons  old  songs  in  an  undertone. 

Old  cradle-songs  that  your  childhood  knew. 

When  her  folding  arms  made  a nest  for  you.  ‘ 

She  seeks  your  couch  in  the  silent  night. 

Her  trembling  lips  press  the  pillow  white 
Where  your  dreaming  head  hath  often  lain. 

Oh,  would  it  were  here  for  her  kiss  again  ! 

Her  sad  heart,  loving  and  hoping  on. 

Awaits  your  footsteps  from  dark  to  dawn — 

The  thin  cheeks  paler  and  paler  grow 
With  hunger  for  you  as  the  hours  drift  slow. 

Then,  Paistin  Fionn,  come  back,  come  back — 

A homebound  bird  o’er  the  glancing  track ; 

The  door  is  open — the  hearth  is  red — 

And  our  love  is  calling  you.  Dear  Fair  Head. 

E.  D.  M. 


The  Dark  Rose  of  Rathmullan. 

ÍT  was  a bright  day  of  June,  the  eve  of  midsummer. 
Lough  Swilly  lay  blue  and  glancing  beneath  encir- 
cling hills  that  stood  up  without  stain  of  cloud  or 
mist  upon  them.  The  far  mountain  peaks  were  like  cloiids 
themselves,  so  faintly  were  they  seen  through  a haze  of 
summer  air.  Tire  blue  water  broke  in  a snow}’  line  of 
shifting  foam,  along  the  golden  strand  beside  Rathmullan 
where  is  a house  of  M'Swyne,  a harbour  and  a prior}’  of 
the  Carmelites.  Above  this  strand  is  a moorland,  and 
above  that  green  hill-sides  and  lines  of  wood,  then  highest 
of  all,  the  grey  and  jagged  mountain  ridge  that  is  called  the 
Creghan.  On  the  moorland  near  the  sea  the  heather  was 
gaily  in  bloom,  and  thickly  almost  as  the  heather,  and 
no  whit  higher,  grew  the  dainty  heath  rose  bushes,  with 
dark  leaves  and  creamy  white  flowers,  and  these  were  now 
fairly  in  blossom,  and  tempting  the  bees  and  butterflies. 

Among  the  rose  bushes  facing  the  sea  sat  a dark  lady 
whose  eyes  were  brown  and  very  gentle,  but  with  a fire 


in  their  soft  depths  that  showed  they  could  in  proper 
season  be  as  defiant  and  stern  as  they  were  now  sweetly 
mild.  She  was  richly  clad  in  a robe  of  dark  blue  woollen 
stuff,  with  silken  broidery  of  white  and  scarlet.  A great 
gemmed  brooch  of  gold  and  a twisted  chain  showed,  but 
not  more  plainly  than  her  stately  bearing,  that  she  was  a 
lady  of  most  noble  birth. 

This  was  no  other  than  Ineen  Dubh,  the  dark  daughter 
of  Macdonnel,  Lord  of  the  Scottish  Isles,  wife  of 
O’Donnell,  Chieftain  of  Tir-conal  and  mother  to  his  son, 
Hugh  Roe,  who  was  now  with  her  beside  that  summer 
sea.  She  was  bringing  him  down  to  the  Castle  of 
M'Swyne,  at  Doe,  to  be  fostered  there  out  of  reach  of  the 
English  soldiery,  who  might  have  carried  him  off  from  his 
father’s  less  safe  castle  at  the  Liffer,  near  Strabane,  to  be 
held  a prisoner  and  hostage  at  Dublin. 

Right  glad  was  he  to  have  come  from  the  green  river- 
land  of  the  Differ  to  that  bright-stranded  mountainous 
territory,  for  he  came  of  a sea-loving  race;  yet  he  grew 
sad  at  the  thought  that  on  the  morrow  his  mother  would 
leave  him  to  return  to  her  home,  and  he  left  not  her 
side  to  run  beside  the  foaming  water  as  children  love  to  do. 

His  head  leaned  against  hers  where  she  sat,  and  his 
curls  shone  like  fire  against  the  darkness  of  her  tresses. 
One  arm  was  flung  about  her  neck,  and  with  the  other 
little  sun-burnt  hand  he  wound  around  her  head  a \vreath 
of  the  dark  brier  leaves  and  white  rosebuds. 

“ Now  art  thou  crowned,  my  mother,”  he  .said,  “ like  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  that  is  queen  over  England,  and  is  fain 
to  be  queen  of  Ireland  and  our  Donegal  too ; but  that 
shall  never  be!  When  I grow  to  be  a man,  mother,  it  is 
thou  shalt  be  queen,  and  stand  where  I shall  crown  thee 
on  the  high  rocks  of  Doone,  where  the  chieftains  of  our 
race  are  hailed !” 

“Nay,  my  son,  that  is  a man’s  place;  there  was  never 
yet  a woman  stood  on  Doone  rock.” 

“Thou  art  as  brave  as  any  chief  that  ever  was  of  our 
clan,  all  the  captains  and  soldiers  say  so,  and  that  the 
English  fear  thee  more  than  my  father  the  O’Donnel ; and 
if  there  is  a woman  chief  in  London,  it  is  a woman  should 
be  set  to  reign  here  in  the  place  she  would  usurp.  Who 
knows  but  this  may  be,  and  thou  mayst  be  crowned  not 
at  Doone  only,  but  at  Tara,  where  the  monarchs  of  Erin 
sat  in  days  of  old,  and  this  Elizabeth  and  her  soldiers  shall 
work  no  more  wfickedness  in  the  land !” 

“ Not  if  thou  hadst  strength,  and  wert  come  to  man- 
hood’s years,  my  little  one!”  Smiling  upon  him  she  drew 
him  near  to  her  heart. 

“ It  will  not  be  long,”  said  Hugh,  impatiently,  “ till  I am 
old  enough  to  ride  to  war  by  my  father’s  side.  One  need 
not  be  quite  a man  to  be  able  to  help  a little.  Tell  me  now, 
since  I shall  not  have  thee  by  me  to-morrow,  the  story  I 
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like  best  of  all  about  the  boy  Cuchullin,  who  grew  to  be 
the  greatest  champion  that  ever  was  in  Ulla  or  in  Ireland. 
He  was  but  a little  child  when  he  went  to  be  among  the 
knights  at  the  king’s  court.” 

Hugh  threw  himself  do\vn,  on  the  heath  and  fixed  his 
eager  bright  eyes  on  the  face  of  his  mother,  and  as  the 
sun  came  weshvard  over  that  lake  of  blue  water,  they 
sat  among  (he  dark  roses  and  she  told  the  story  of 
Cuchullin  that  her  son  loved  the  best  First  she  related 
how  in  childhood  he  had  wearied  of  his  mimic  battles 
and  sports  with  other  children,  and  stole  away  by  night 
to  the  court  of  King  Connor  MacNessa,  to  be  taught  the 
arts  of  war,  andi  how  even  in  boyhood  he  was  famed 
for  matchless  strength  and  slew  the  great  watch-dog  of 
Cullan,  the  King’s  armour  maker,  and  was  sent  to  be 
guardian  of  the  smithy  instead,  and  so  gained  the  name 
of  Cuban’s  hound,  that  is,  Cuchullin,  instead  of  Setanta, 
which  at  first  he  had  been  called,  and  how  he  went  into 
Scotland,  to  the  island  of  Skye,  to  learn  more  wonderful 
feats  of  war.  Here  Ineen  stopped  in  her  tale  to  tell  of  the 
marvellous  beauty  and  wildness  of  her  native  isle  of  Skye, 
“ I have  seen  no  such  mountains  yet  in  Ireland,”  she  said, 
“ and  well  Cuchullin  loved  them,  and  they  are  called  by 
his  name  to  this  day.” 

“But  he  loved  Ireland  best,”  said  Hugh,  “and  did  not 
tarry  long  away.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Ineen,  “ he  came  back  to  fight  the  battles 
of  his  country,”  and  she  told  how,  by  his  single  arm 
battling  at  a ford  on  Ulla’s  border,  he  repelled  the  whole 
army  of  Connacht  led  by  Queen  Meave,  and  saved  the 
North  from  alien  yoke.” 

Hearing  this  wondrous  tale^  the  child’s  eyes  brightened 
and  his  cheek  flushed.  “ Would  that  Cuchullin  lived 
now,  and  that  he  stood  up  in  the  mountain  gap  of 
Barnesmore  guarding  Tir-Conal  from  the  Sassenach 
soldiers : but  he  would  not  stand  there  long  alone,  mother, 
for  I would  hasten  to  his  side  and  serve  him,  were  it  only 
to  carry  his  cloak  and  bring  him  food  and  drink,  and 
guide  him  through  the  glens  as  even  a child  might,  and 
then,  mother,  we  would  rally  a great  host  of  our  clansmen. 
Though  my  father  is  chief  he  cares  not  much  for  war,  yet 
would  they  leap  to  do  thy  bidding,  were  such  a champion 
to  come  to  Ireland  and  thou  didst  bid  them  follow  him.” 

“ What,  little  Hugh ! wouldst  thou  have  the  men  of  Tir- 
conal  serve  a chieftain  not  of  thy  clan  ?” 

“ Surely,”  said  the  boy,  “ against  the  Saxons  and  in 
defence  of  Ireland  and  our  holy  faith  I would  serve  any 
chief  whatever,  even  were  he  to  come  of  the  Southern 
race  that  hath  ever  hated  us;  could  they  send  us  a king 
like  their  great  Brian  to  lead  us  to  another  slaughter  of 
foieigners  such  as  was  made  at  Clontarf;  but  dearly  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  from  Mynster,  but  from  our  own 


northern  land  that  God  will  send  a chief  to  lead;  and  to 
God  I shall  pray  night  and  day,  that  it  may  be  in  my 
lifetime  the  great  war  of  deliverance  shall  be  fought;  but 
whatever  come,  I warrant  you,  though  peace  should  be 
in  every  quarter  of  Ireland,  there  shall  be  grim  war  and 
slaughter  of  the  English  in  Donegal,  when  I am  a man.” 

So  daring  and  noble  the  boy’s  face  appeared  as  he 
uttered  this  defiance,  that  his  mother’s  heart  was  lifted  up 
with  joy  to  believe,  that  her  own  son  and  no  other,  might 
be  God’s  chosen  deliverer  of  the  land.  So  thinking  it 
well  to  put  the  same  high  hope  in  his  own  heart,  yet  with- 
out pride,  she  went  on  to  tell  of  Cuchullin,  how  he  was 
not  mighty  of  limb  like  Conall  Carnach,  and  there  were 
many  knights  of  the  Red  Branch  who  could  beat  him  in 
contests  held  for  pastime  merely.  He  never  strove  for 
the  merej  sake  of  outshining  his  comrades,  and  was  well 
content  to  see  others  first;  but  when  he  came  out  unto 
the  battlefield  and  looked  upon  the  faces  of  the  enemies 
of  his  tribe  and  nation,  a spirit  of  courage  and  invincible 
strength  descended  upon  him  as  an  inspiration  from 
heaven,  and  he  swept  into  the  battle  like  a whirlwind,  and 
in  his  path  none  could  stand  and  live,  but  fell  before  him 
like  grain  before  the  reaper,  or,  waiting  not  his  coming, 
fled  before  the  terror  of  his  wrathful  glance.  Yet  was  he 
young  and  fair  and  boyishly  fashioned,  like  David  who 
slew  the  giant  champion  of  the  Philistine  heathens. 

“ And  thou,  Hugh,”  said  Ineen,  fixing  her  gaze  solemnly 
on  the  attentive  eyes  of  her  little  son,  “ be  thou  true 
to  Ireland  and  keep  thy  heart  pure  aa  may  be  in  God’s 
sight,  keep  it  moreover  free  of  all  desire  of  peace  with  the 
Saxons,  disdain  their  gifts,  scorn  their  cunning  friendship, 
court  their  hatred  and  nourish  wrath  in  thine  own  soul 
against  them ; let  no  other  love  rule  in  thine  heart  above 
thy  love  for  Ireland,  and  thy  zeal  for  her  holy  faith  which 
these  infidels  persecute.  Let  thy  whole  life’s  thought  and 
prayer  be  for  the  liberation  of  this  land,  and  who  knows 
but  God  may  choose  thee  as  his  instrument  to  achieve  it, 
and  will  grant  thee  courage  and  strength  like  that  of  Cuc- 
hullin, so  shalt  thou  come  to  be  captain  of  many  tribes 
and  conqueror  of  great  armies.  Only  be  never  proud  nor 
reliant  on  thy  merely  human  strength.  Wilt  thou  with 
God’s  help  attempt  this,  my  little  son?” 

She  laid  her  white  hand  on  the  shining  curls,  and  the 
boy  first  bowed  his  head,  craving  divine  aid,  then  lifted 
up  his  eyes  in  great  gladness  and  answered,  “ I have  no 
other  thought  or  desire  in  my  heart,  and  with  God’s  help 
I shall  attempt  this  for  Ireland.”  Ineen  drew  him  to  sit 
down  on  the  stone  by  her  side,  and  spoke  lowly  in  his  ear 
as  if  telling  a great  and  secret  wonder. 

“ There  is  a prophecy  of  Columbcille  about  this  land  of 
P'annet  to  which  thou  hast  come,  and  from  which  thou 
shalt  go  forth  a true  knight  learned  in  the  art  of  war.  It 
is  in  none  of  his  writings,  but  it  is  told  in  Ireland,  and 
also  among  the  people  of  my  native  isles,  and  I heard 
it  when  once  with  my  father  I sailed  to  Iona,  where  are 
the  graves  of  my  kin.  One  of  the  holy  fathers  there 
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showed  me  the  crosses  and  the  Abbey,  and  when  he  heard 
I was  betrothed  unto  the  chief  of  Tir-conal,  told  me  many 
things  of  Columbcille,  who'  was  bom  in  Tir-conal,  and  who 
came  sailing  from  Ireland  to  bring  knowledge  of  Christ  our 
Redeemer  to  the  Scots,  and  vowed  never  to  look  upon  Ire- 
land’s shore  again;  this  because  he  had  brought  conflict 
to  the  land,  and  caused  battle  for  his  own  quarrel  in  a way 
unseemly  for  a cleric.” 

“ But  he  lost  not  his  love  of  Ireland,  nor  his  love  of 
battle  either,”  said  Hugh,  “ he  keeps  guard  over  the  armies 
of  our  clan,  and  appeals  from  his  place  in  heaven  that 
they  may  have  the  victory,  and  our  battle-standard  is  the 
fair  Gospel  written  by  his  hand.” 

“Yes,”  said  Ineen,  “though  great  and  honoured  he  was 
among  our  Scottish  isles,  his  heart  was  ever  in  Erin,  and 
God  was  good  to  him,  and  because  he  was  far  from  that 
dear  country.  He  gave  him  to  see,  in  visions  and  in  dreams, 
its  shores  and  mountains  and  all  that  was  to  befall  it  in 
times  to  come.” 

“Did  he  foresee  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  and  the  weak- 
ness and  disgrace  of  all  Erin’s  tribes  and  princes?” 

“ He  fortold  all  this,  my  son,  the  wasting  of  her  churches, 
the  slaughter  of  her  priests  and  princes,  the  plunder  of 
all  her  borders.” 

“ He  must  have  had  a heavy  heart,  our  good  Saint 
Columbcille,”  said  little  Hugh ; “ he  must  have  had  a 
sad  heart  and  woeful  face.  I wonder  that,  knowing  all 
this  sorrow  must  come  to  dear  Erin,  he  had  any  care  to 
preach  among  the  Scots,  or  to  labour  at  copying  his 
Gospels ! Methinks  his  bitter  tears  should  have  fallen 
upon  the  pages,  blurring  the  scarlet  and  the  gold,  and  he 
should  have  knelt  night  and  day  prajung  to  God  for  de- 
liverance for  Erin  from  that  doom.” 

“ He  was  never  sad,  our  good  Saint  Columbcille,”  said 
Ineen,  “ but  a cheerful  and  glorious  prelate  and  preacher, 
and  his  visions  of  sorrow  vexed  him  in  no  wise,  for  he 
knew  besides  the  sorrow  the  end  of  all,  and  how  God 
would  raise  up  one  who  would  come  like  a brand  of  fire 
that  kindles  the  heath  upon  the  mountain  sides ; and  like 
a wasting  flame,  would  he  sweep  through  the  ranks  of  in- 
vading Saxons  and  traitor  tribes  of  the  Irish  that  axe  worse 
than  they,  right  do^vn,  through  the  land  to  the  sea  border 
of  Cork  at  the  headland  of  Kinsale,  and  the  foes  of  Ireland 
at  his  coming  shall  be  like  dust  before  a broom  in  a 
woman’s  hand  when  she  cleanses  her  house  floor.” 

“ And  was  Holy  Columbcille  told  hour  or  day  of  the 
ccming  of  this  valiant  one?” 

“ The  day  and  hour  he  was  not  told,  save  that  it  is  to 
be  in  Ireland’s  time  of  darkest  need,  when  the  sad  hearts 
of  her  sons  no  more  dare  look  for  her  redemption,  and 
it  is  out  of  this  territory  of  Fannet  his  coming  is  tO'  be.” 

“ Out  of  Fannet,  where  I go  for  fosterage!”  said  Hugh, 
in  great  awe  and  wonder ; “ then,  perhaps,  when  I am 
riding  with  MacSwyne  in  some  lone  glen  among  the  moun- 
tains I shall  see  him,  a warrior  hunting  with  hound  or 
falcon,  or,  perhaps,  one  who  is  still  a little  boy  playing  by 
a brook  or  on  some  lake  shore.” 


“ What  warrior,”  said  Ineen,  “ would’st  thou  see  in  any 
glen  of  Tir-conal  who  would  not  be  vassal  to  thy  father, 
and  it  is  no  vassal  but  a chief  this  leader  is  to  be,  and  what 
chief  should  come  out  of  Fannet  save  one  of  thine  own 
tribe,  the  O’Donnell’s,  whose  stone  of  inauguration  is  at 
Doone,  in  the  ver)'  territory,  and  yet  if  now  be  the  dark 
day  which  Columbcille  foretold,  perhaps  he  is  a little  boy, 
not  one  that  thou  wilt  see  playing  by  lake  or  brookside, 
but  one  who  is  here  among  the  rose-bushes  of  Rathmullan 
even  now!” 

Her  voice  trembled  somewhat,  and  she  ga2ed  earnestly 
on  his  face,  but  the  eyes  of  Hugh  saw  her  no  more.  Her 
words  had  sounded  to  him  like  a divine  call,  coming  not 
from  his  mother’s  lips  merely,  but  from  the  heaven  whence 
she  bade  him  expect  inspiring  aid.  To  heaven  he  looked 
and  to  the  stars  that  were  by  this  time  coming  out,  in  a 
roseate  sky  above  the  black  mountain  ridge.  His  mother 
sat  in  silence  and  smUed  through  tears  of  joy  upon  the 
childish  face  that  was  radiant  with  divine  courage.  Al- 
ready in  fancy’s  flight  he  was  far  from  her  side  and  from 
that  place,  leading  a great  army  of  his  nation  against  the 
Saxon  heretics,  and  praying  to  heaven  for  help  and  victory. 

It  was  the  cry  of  a curlieu  startled  him  from  his  reverie, 
and  as  one  waking  from  a dream  he  turned  his  eyes  to  his 
mother’s  face;  they  were  full  of  tears  and  he  was  tremb- 
ling. 

“ Oh  no,”  he  said,  “ I can  never  be  good  enough,  and 
am  not  brave  at  all.  Tell  how  my  heart  hath  leaped  at 
the  mere  cry  of  a curlieu,  and  last  night  when  I climbed 
up  into  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  priory,  the  wind  moaned 
so  through  the  window  chinks  I thought  it  was  the  banshe  e, 
and  feared  almost  to  descend  the  narrow  stair,  lest  at  any 
turn  I should  come  upon  her  standing  in  her  cloak  of 
grey,  and  shriekmg  aloud.  I had  rather  meet  a flock  of 
wild  wolves,  or  a host  of  Elizabeth’s  English  than  the  ban- 
shee.” 

“ Thou  shalt  meet  hosts  of  English  and  conquer  them, 
too,  please  God,  my  little  Hugh,  and  as  for  the  banshee, 
may  it  be  many  a year  ere  she  cry  for  thy  death.  Fear  her 
not ! But  come,  it  grows  chill,  we  are  missed  ere  this  from 
the  castle!” 

They  rose  and  went  over  the  moorland  together,  Ineen 
with  her  cloak  folded  round  her,  for  it  grew  chill, 
Hugh  racing  before  her  and  making  out  of  every  great 
stone  a target  at  which  tO'  hurl  his  wooden  spear.  Through 
a woodland  path  they  came,  and  there  Hugh  clung  closer 
to  his  mother’s  side;  for  it  was  twilight  and  midsummer 
eve,  and  the  wood  was  a likely  place  for  haunting  fairies. 

At  length  they  reached  the  castle  of  MacSwyne;  and  en- 
tered the  high  hall,  where  the  chieftain  and  his  neighbour 
MacSwyne,  of  Doe,  and  a great  company  were  assembled 
to  do  honour  to  the  wife  of  O’Donnel  and  Hugh,  her  son. 

“ I ask  pardon,”  said  Ineen,  “ for  my  long  tarrying ; we 
have  been  down  by  your  fair  beach,  and  ’twas  hard  to  come 
away.” 

“ Thou  hast  come  amongst  us  crowned  like  any  queen,” 
said  a bard  that  was  there,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned 
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to  the  weath  of  roses  that  she  wore. 

Ineen  laughed  for  pleasure.  “It  was  my  Hugh  Roe  who 
would  have  made  a queen  of  me,  and  wove  this  wreath  of 
roses  that  I would  rather  wear  tlran  Elizabeth’s  crown  of 
gold  and  gems.” 

“ I will  wn  thee  a real  crowm  of  gold  some  day,”  said 
Hugh,  but  softly,  so  that  only  his  mother  heard. 

Then  they  sat  to  the  feast,  and  aftenvards  the  bard  took 
his  harp  and  chanted  the  song  of  the  Roisin  Dubh,  that  is 
known  in  Erin  to  this  day,  telling  in  sweetest  strains  of  the 
love  of  Red  Hugh  for  his  motherland,  his  sorrow  at  her 
oppression  by  strangers,  and  his  high  hope  of  restoring 
her  to  sovereignty  and  glory. 

“ O the  Erne  shall  run  red 
With  redundance  of  blood, 

The  earth  rock  back  beneath  our  tread. 

And  flames  wrap  hill  and  wood. 

And  gun-peal  and  slogan  cry 
Wake  many  a glen  serene, 

Ere  you  shall  fade,  ere  you  shall  die, 

My  dark  Rosaleen  ! My  own  Rosaleen, 

The  judgment  hour  must  first  be  nigh 
Ere  you  can  fade,  ere  you  can  die. 

My  dark  Rosaleen  !”  • 

Iris  Olkyrn. 


The  following  poem,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Ward,  Killybegs  (now  for 
the  first  time  published),  took  First  Prize  at  the  Gaelic  competition 
in  connection  with  the  Industrial  Exhibition  recently  held  in  the 
town  of  Donegal : — 

Aisling. 


Air  maidin  andé  le  h eirigh  na  gréine, 

Casadh  damh  an  spéirbhean  air  thaoibh  an  t-sléibhe, 
Labhair  mé  lei  go  ciuin 's  go  ceillighe, 

A’s  d'fhiosruigheas  fein  di  ár  bh'eise  Déirdre, 

No’n  deagh-bhean  Bhénis  a thug  bárr-sgéimhe 
Air  mhnaibh  budh  dheise  a bhi  faoi  spéirthibh, 

"Ni  ceachdar  diobh  mé,”  ars  an  dig-bhean  spéiseamhail, 

“ Acht  do  chéile  féin,  do  mháthair  bhocht  Eire 
Atá  bh-fad  faoi  leun,  faoi  anro ’s  daoirse, 

’S  ma's  macdiom  fein  thú  tar  dom’  fhuasgailt. 

Tá  mo  chlann  go  tréith-lag  ’s  a bh-fad  gan  saoirse, 

Cuid  aca  i-ngéibhionn  d’n  namhaid  craosach, 

Beir  chugam  go  leir  iad,  a mhic  mo  chléibh  thú, 

‘Sna  leig  doibh  mé  níos  faide  thréigbheáil, 

larr  orrtha  éirigh  ’gus  seasamh  in  éinfheacht 

’Smo  bheannacht  do'n  té  sin  a ghlacfas  taobh  Horn.” 

D’éirigheas  de  léim  agus  shiúbhailmid  le  chéile 

Thart  timchioll  gach  réagúin,  ’gus  baile  ’na  dhiaigh  sin  ; 

Casadh  duinn  mórán  de  mhacaibh  na  h-Eireann, 

’Gus  chruinnigh  siad  uile  air  mhullach  chnoic  Néifin, 
Sgaoileadh  an  brat  glas  le  h-aghaidh  na  greine 
Le  cedi  agus  spdrt  'gus  an  iomarcuidh  plóisiuir, 

Fuair  se  ceud  fáilte  le  h’árd-ghuth  ár  m-béilin, 

’Gus  thugmuid  fior-gheall  a bheith  seasmhach  go  h-eug  do. 
Bhi  na  h-Ultaigh  tréightheach  faoi  chloinn  Ui  Néill  ann, 

Na  Dálaigh  ’sna  Baoghallaigh  ’lig  go  lóir  ann, 

Mac  Suibhne  Bhóghaineach  ’s  Mac  Guibhir  Liadruim  ; 

’San  iomad  eile  de  uaislibh  na  h-Eireann  ; 

Bhi  Mac  Gearailt  Laighne,  croidhe  na  féile, 

Ua  Mdrdha  ’s  Ua  Brian  ’s  an  iomad  de  chléirchibh, 
Bdrcaigh  ’s  Blacaigh  ’s  Grainne  Mhaol  led  ; 

Ua  Choncubhair  Shligigh  ’gus  mdrán  de  Ghaedhealaibh 
Bhi  Fionn  Mac  Cumhail  agus  sluaighte  na  Féinne, 

Cormac  Mac  Airt  ’gus  Cormac  Mac  Ndise, 

Brian  na  Boruimhe  a’s  na  Múmhanaigh  treuna 
'San  t-easboc  Padraic  aig  beannughadh  an  lae  doibh. 

“ A Shéaghain  mo  chléibh,  is  mithid  duit  éirigh, 

Tá’n  mhaidin  caithte  ’gus  chdmhair  an  mheadhon  lae  ann.” 
Chuir  an  sgairt  seo  deireadh  le  m'aisling  bréige — 

Dá  m-béidheadh  si  nios  faide,  bbéidheadh  tuille  dith-cheille ! 

i i 

Seaghan  S.  Mac  A’Bhaird. 


Notes  and  News. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 

REMEMBER  LIMERICK! 

A Limerick  doctor  residing  in  London  has  been  fined  and  im- 
prisoned for  breaking  tire  windows  of  “Punch”  office,  as  a re- 
monstrance against  a cartoon  Insuiting  to  France  published  by 
th.at  journal.  In  this  picture  France  was  represented  as  an  organ- 
grinder,  with  March  and  as  uiunkey.  The  Limerick  doctor  re- 
sented this.  Though  we  know  nothing  of  the  gentleman,  we  would 
draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  apropos  of  monkeys  Limerick 
city  has  an  old  grudge  against  “ Punch  ” office — a grudge  fifty 
years  old.  When  Thackeray  pirblished  his  famous  battle  of  Lim- 
erick in  the  columns  of  “ Punch,”  the  cartoonist  of  that  time 
accompanied  it  by  a picture  in  which  John  Mitchel  is  represented 
as  a morkey,  riding  on  the  back  of  a mad  dog.  Smith  O’Brien, 
who  is  being  pelted  by  an  angry  crow'd.  There  is  another  cartoon 
of  John  Mitchel  as  an  ape  defying  the  British  lion,  and  in  an 
earlier  volume  there  is  a fancy  sketch  of  “Young  Ireland,”  as  an 
infant  gorilla,  crying  for  the  moon.  This  sketch  is  followed  by  an 
attack  on  “ Mr.  Davis,”  wlioso  patriotic  writings  had  evidently 
riled  the  “ Punch  ” scribe  and  inspired  the  insulting  caricature. 
The  usual  type  of  Irish  peasant,  chosen  by  the  “ Punch  ” car- 
toonist, is  more  like  a gorilla  than  a human  creature,  and  never 
was  the  insulting  caricature  more  inappropriately  applied,  than 
when  Ireland  in  the  throes  of  awful  famine,  was  the  recipient  of 
relief  grants  from  the  English  Parliament.  Under  the  title  of  the 
“ old  man  of  the  sea  ” the  “ Punch  ” artist  represents  the  English 
labourer  bearing  on  his  shoulders  a grinning  ape-like  creature, 
and  in  an  article  accompanying  this  picture  the  writer  asks : 
“ Isn’t  work  scaire  enough,  and  life  hard  enough  but  that  every 
Englishman,  in  addition  to  his  own  burthens,  is  to  have  this 
howling  cursing  Irish  beggar  on  his  back.”  The  artists  of 
“ Punch  ” apparently  after  fifty  years  still  go  to  the  monkey  house 
in  the  Zoo,  to  find  a model.  In  this  case  the  insult  is  an  ex- 
pression of  international  hatred,  which  interests  us  exceedingly. 
A straw  will  show  how  the  wind  blows,  and  the  Limerick  man, 
if  he  did  no  more,  flung  a straw  upon  the  wind.  The  counsel 
for  his  defence  made  a very  amusing  and  brilliant  plea,  stating 
that  his  client  passing  the  office  window  saw  “ Punch  ” inscribed 
upon  it  and  he  punched. 

THE  ’98  CELEBRATIONS. 

Ninety-eight  is  not  yet  over,  and  celebrations  have  been  held 
at  more  than  one  point  of  the  country  this  autumn.  At  Letter- 
kenny  the  anniversary  of  Wolfe  Tone’s  arrest  was  observed  by  a 
torchlight  procession  and  speeches  in  praise  of  the  patriot  dead 
were  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  Cannon,  Rev.  D.  Stephens,  and  Miss 
Alice  Milligan. 

AT  WEXFORD. 

Father  Kavanagh,  historian  of  ’98,  laying  the  foundation-stone 
of  a metnorial  to  the  Wexford  insurgents,  spoke  as  follows:  — 
“ They  did  all  that  the  bravest  men  could  do — they  gave  their 
lives  for  their  country.  Fortune  did  not  smile  upon  their  heroic 
efforts,  but  their  blood  was  not  poured  forth  in  vain.  It  made 
the  earth  which  drank  it  ever  sacred  to  freedom ; with  their  ex- 
piring breath  they  kindled  the  embers  -of  a fire  which  burns  still 
(Applause.)  The  descendants  of  these  men  can  surely  never  sink 
to  the  abject  condition  of  contented  slaves.  They  died,  but  their 
memory  lives.  (Cheers.)  A century  of  years  has  not  effaced  it 
from  the  minds  of  their  countrymen.  It  cheers  their  spirit,  sus- 
tains their  hope,  and  strengthens  their  determination  to  win  free- 
dom by  every  effort,  every  sacrifice  that  men  should  make  for  so 
great,  so  sovereign  a boon.”  (Cheers.) 
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GAELIC  ORGANISATION  IN  COUNTY  DONEGAL. 

In  the  short  space  of  two  days  during  the  month  of  October  the 
Gaelic  League  put  forth  three  most  promising  branches  in  the 
County  Donegal.  At  GlenswHly,  Dr.  Maguire,  a literary  and 
scholarly  priest,  who  has  recently  come  to  that  neighbourhood, 
took  the  initiative,  supported  by  the  enthusiasm  of  most  of  the 
prominent  members  of  his  flock.  Glenswilly  is  on  the  Irish- 
speaking border,  and  is  a district  of  immense  importance.  In 
Killybegs,  John  Ward,  one  of  our  frequent  contributors,  and  Pad- 
raic  O’Beirne,  late  secretary  of  the  Gaelic  Society,  New  York, 
have  undertaken  to  instruct  a branch,  which,  we  believe,  will  also 
have  the  support  of  local  teachers  and  clergy.  This  branch  was 
initiated  at  a meeting  hastily  brought  together  by  the  “ Shan  Van 
Vocht  ” magic-lantern,  which  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  at 
Kilybegs.  Over  loo  slides  were  shown,  including  a splendid  set 
of  foreign  views  presented  by  Patrick  MacManus.  The  donor 
will  rejoice  to  know  that  his  slides  have  been  cut  down  to  fit  the 
lantern,  by  a skilled  operator  in  Kilybegs.  Some  of  the  slides 
were  reproductions  of  Maclise’s  illustrations  of  Moore,  and  de- 
scribing these  P.  O’Beirne  recited  (in  a manner  which  would  have 
charmed  Moore’s  foremost  champion,  T.  O’N.  Russell),  Dr.  Mac- 
Hale’s  Gaelic  versions  of  The  Battle  Eve,  the  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,  Lay  His  Sword  by  his  Side,  Tara’s  Hall,  etc. 

The  most  important  meeting  held  in  connection  with  the  Gaelic 
Movement  in  Ulster  was  probably  that  held  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  Letterkenny  Branch,  when  the  Most  Rev.  Patk.  O’Donnell, 
Bishop  of  Raphoe,  presided,  and  spoke  in  Irish  at  some  length, 
announcing  that  he  realised  it  as  his  bounden  duty  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  save  the  old  native  language.  Dr.  O’Donnell  has 
much  in  his  power,  and  when  he  has  thus  publicly  declared  his 
sympathy  we  feel  assured,  that  if  spared  to  a long  life  of  useful- 
ness, his  influence  alone  will  root  the  Gaelic  in  Tir-Conal  for 
succeeding  generations.  His  speech  in  English  has  been  reported 
in  the  daily  press,  and  we  hope  by  the  aid  of  a good  Gaelic  re- 
porter, to  secure  for  our  Christmas  number,  what  will  be  of  more 
interest,  a specimen  of  his  Gaelic  oratory.  The  Aonach  Tir- 
Conal  which  comes  off  on  November  23rd  and  following  days, 
is  to  be  the  occasion  of  a regular  Gaelic  festival.  A dramatic 
scene,  “The  Contest  of  the  Druids  with  St.  Patrick  at  Tara”  is 
to  be  acted,  and  if  we  do  not  give  a fuller  account  of  the  Aonach 
it  is  because  we  have  given  our  editor  a holiday,  and  sent  her 
to  Letterkenny  to  assist  in  the  preparations  for  the  play.  Belfast 
or  Dublin  Gaelic  workers  intending  to  visit  the  Aonach  should 
apply  to  Mr.  P.  T.  M'Ginlcy,  Breenagh,  Cypress  Gardens,  Bloom- 
field, or  to  our  office.  The  proceedings  will  of  course  be  fully 
announced  in  the  press,  but  we  may  be  able  to  advise  as  to  the 
best  time  ito  go,  and  upon  other  matters  as  well. 


at  the  Athenaeum  Hall,  73,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W.,  was 
highly  successful.  The  President,  Mr.  Francis  A.  Fahy,  was  in 
the  chair,  and  there  was  a large  attendance  of  members,  including 
the  Rev.  Michael  Moloney  (Dockhead),  Dr.  John  P.  Henry,  vice- 
president  ; Mr.  T.  H.  O’Donnell,  the  Countess  Schack,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Browne  and  Mrs.  Brovrae,  Miss  M.  Hayes,  Miss  H.  Madden,  the 
Misses  Patton,  Miss  Fitzpatrick,  the  Misses  O’Dwyer,  Miss  J.  Bucha. 
nan.  Miss  Reburn,  Miss  Degidon,  Miss  K.  Hayes,  Misses  Beazley, 
Miss  Sheehan,  Miss  Drury,  Dr.  D.  Barry,  Dr.  Moore,  Dr. 
O’Dwyer,  Mr.  C.  J.  Kilgaliin,  Dr.  A.  MacBride,  D.  Maybury 
and  private  secretary ; Messrs.  T.  J.  O’Beirne,  W.  J.  Desmond 
J.  Dunlea,  P.  Moloney,  T.  Moloney,  J.  T.  Madden,  M.  Mac- 
Namara,  J.  G.  O’Keeffe,  Frank  MacDonagh,  T.  P.  Kennedy, 

C.  MacEvoy,  J.  Keane  (secretary  Forest  Gate  Gaelic  League), 

D.  T.  Kelleher,  W.  Sheehan,  W.  M.  O’Looney,  M.  MacCarthy, 

E.  O’Brien,  H.  MacDevitt,  J.  A.  O’Sullivan,  J.  Brannigan,  J. 
Barry,  T.  Barry,  T.  O’Flynn,  R.  Biggane,  E.  O’S.  Brooks,  E. 
O’Connell,  M.  Hayes,  etc.,  etc.  The  president  delivered  an  in- 
augural address,  and  made  announcements  as  to  re-opening 
arrangements.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Father  Moloney, 
who  gave  an  eloquent  and  stirring  speech  in  suppwrt  of  the  Gaelic 
movement.  Dr.  Henry,  vice-president,  also  delivered  an  able 
address.  Mr.  Michael  O’Sullivan  sang  “Fainne  geal  an  lae  ” and 
subsequently  “ Maire  Bhell-atha-shamh',nais  ” in  excellent  style. 
Miss  E.  Drury  sang  “An  Fhuiseoigin  dhearg  ” (the  little  red 
lark),  and  afterwards  “ Peata  an  mhaoir.”  Mr.  John  O’Leary 
gave  a racy  speech  in  Irish.  Mr.  O’Carroll  rendered  “ An  Reic  ” 
a ballad  in  Irish  and  English  in  characteristic  style.  Miss  Drury 
played  the  accompaniments  throughout.  An  excellent  display  of  ^ 
Irish  step-dancing,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Reidy,  fol- 
lowed, the  music  being  played  by  Mr.  Dan  Kelleher  on  his  fiddle. 
A brilliant  selection  of  national  airs  on  the  piano  by  Miss  Brook 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a close.  Meetings,  which  all  persons 
desirous  of  joining  the  Gaelic  League  are  invited  to  attend,  will 
be  held  every  Monday  evening  in  future  at  the  Athenaeum  Hall, 
73,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W.,  commencing  at  8 p.m.  Full 
particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  Gaelic  League,  8, 
Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  W.C. 

TURLOUGH  MacSWEENEY. 

The  picture  of  the  celebrated  Donegal  piper,  recently  published 
in  the  Westminster  Budget,  London,  was  from  a photo,  of  him 
taken  at  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Kilpatrick,  Belfast,  during  the 
Feis  Cecil  week.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  also  photographed  the  chief 
actors  in  the  Gaelic  League  Tableaux,  and  the  actors  or  members 
of  the  League  can  order  these  photos,  either  directly  at  the 
Studio,  Donegall  Place,  or  from  us. 


THE  GAELIC  MOVEMENT  IN  CONNAUGHT. 

We  have  received  a full  report  of  the  Gaelic  Feis  in  Galway, 
and  of  the  work  in  the  Arran  Islands,  but  seeing  that  these  re- 
ports have  partly  appeared  already,  we  shall  hold  them  over,  and 
instead  of  publishing  them,  shall  secure  for  our  Christmas  Num- 
ber a special  article  on  the  Gaelic  revival  in  Connaught,  review- 
ing the  work  of  the  year  in  that  province.  We  solicit  reports  from 
all  the  workers  in  that  province.  We  hope  to  publish  Thomas 
Concannon’s  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  projected  Arran  library  next 
month.  Our  note  in  October  Number  resulted  in  £1  subscrip- 
tion from  Belfast  Gaelic  League,  and  in  the  sending  of  a few 
books. 


LONDON  GAELIC  LEAGUE.— RE-OPENING  FOR 
SESSION,  1898-99. 

The  Irish  classes  and  other  meetings  of  the  Gaelic  League, 
London,  which  had  been  adjourned  during  the  summer  were  re- 
sumed last  month,  and  are  now  in  full  working  order  for  the 
%vinter  session.  The  inaugural  meeting  which  has  just  been  held 
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The  Last  Days  of  Wolfe  Tone. 

URING  the  fateful  summer  of  1798,  to  Tone  in 
his  French  exile  came  all  the  reports  of  the 
sad  doings  at  home,  of  hangings,  massacres, 
etc.,  tales  of  blood  and  sorrow.  Again  and  again 
he  appealed  for  help,  noi  matter  how  slight.  This  at 
last  was  granted,  but  it  was  too  late.  But  Tone  still  hoped 
against  hope,  and  with  a little  fleet  (if  so  it  may  be  called), 
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consisting  of  the  Hoche,  with  himself  on  board,  eight  other 
frigates  and  a schooner,  sailed  away  from  France  once  more 
to  fight  for  the  Old  Land.  Here  again  was  fate  against 
them — a storm  rose  and  scattered  the  ships,  but  on  the  i8th 
October,  1798,  the  Hoche,  with  two  other  frigates  and  the 
schooner,  stood  in  for  the  entry  to  Lough  Swilly.  Even 
this  small  hope  was  again  to  be  blasted,  for  English  vessels, 
treble  their  number,  were  on  the  watch,  and  had  already 
sighted  the  fleet.  Admiral  Bompart,  commander  of  the 
French  squadron,  determined  to  fight  to  the  last  before  he 
would  yield  to  a foe,  even  though  three  times  as  great  as  his 
own  number.  But  Tone,  what  of  him?  The  fight  before  it 
begins  is  decided — the  French  will  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war,  but  with  Tone  the  case  is  different,  and  well  did  Bom- 
part know  what  the  English  sentence  would  be.  To'  Tone 
did  the  Admiral  send  this  message — “ Escape  was  open  to 
him,  and  would  he  let  it  pass.”  Ah,  should  he  not  have 
known  Tone’s  brave  spirit  better — escape,  he  an  Irishman 
escape,  while  the  French  were  to  die  for  his  country;  never 
yet  did  he  fear  a foe,  and  he  would  not  fear  one  now.  On 
came  the  English ; the  Hoche  was  surrounded  by  four  Eng- 
lish ships  of  line,  and  one  frigate,  a noble  match.  From 
day-break  till  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  for  six  long 
hours,  the  guns  never  ceased  firing.  The  deck  was  strewn 
with  dead  and  dying — bravely  they  lived  and  bravely  they 
died.  Tone  f ught  till  the  last,  longing  for  death;  but  no, 
a death  whilst  fighting  for  his  country  was  not  for  him — ^not 
till  the  Hoche  floated  a mere  log  on  the  water,  a dismantled 
wreck,  then  and  not  till  then  did  Toners  ship,  true  tO'  the 
spirit  of  him  whose  name  she  bore,  strike  down  her  flag. 

Though  he  himself  had  fallen  into  the  English  power. 
Tone  swore  his  good  sword  should  never  be  tarnished  by 
a Saxon  hand,  and  as  they  sailed  up  Lough  Swilly,  he  flung 
it  wildly  from  him.  Beneath  the  waters  of  the  “ Lake  of 
Shadows,”  under  the  steep  craigs  of  Mount  Raightin,  in  wild 
Innishowen,  lies  a relic  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  true  Irish- 
man— the  sword  of  Wolfe  Tone. 

The  Irish  prisoners,  among  whom  Tone  numbered,  were 
taken  to  Letterkenny,  so  far  had  he  escaped  recognition,  but 
spies  were  ever  on  the  alert.  At  a breakfast  given  by  the 
Earl  of  Cavan  to  the  prisoners.  Tone  was  betrayed.  Scar- 
cely had  they  sat  down  when  the  door  opened,  and  Sir 
George  Hill,  who,  be  it  remembered,  was  an  old  school- 
fellow of  Tone’s,  entered.  Tone  felt  his  hour  had  come. 
Hill  immediately  recognised  him,  and,  walking  over, 
stretched  out  his  hand  in  cordial  welcome,  while  in  a taunt- 
ing voice  of  mockery  he  said — “ I am  happy  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Tone.”  Tone  knew  he  had  been  betrayed,  but  rose  and 
answered  calmly — “ I,  too.  Sir  George,  am  happy  to  see  you ; 
how  are  Lady  Hill  and  your  family?”  Tone  was  taken  out 
immediately,  but  before  he  allowed  them  to  fetter  him, 
he  flung  off  his  French  uniform — it  should  never  be  dis- 


graced by  Saxon  irons — ^and  then,  extending  his  arms,  he 
cried  out  in  a clear  ringing  voice — “ For  the  good  cause  for 
which  I fought,  I’d  rather  wear  these  chains  than  the  Star 
and  Garter  of  England.”  Then  he  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a troop  of  dragoons.  Hill  had  everything  nobly  settled, 
and  in  this  manner  set  out  for  England.  Tone  did  not  fret 
for  either  his  present  or  future,  but  he  thought  of  the  young 
wife  he  married  when  a careless  girl  of  scarcely  nineteen 
summers,  and  he  thought  of  his  cliildren,  how  their  hearts 
would  break  when  they  heard  of  what  befel  the  husband  and 
the  father — for  them  he  suffered.  But  the  English  round 
him  never  knew  aught  of  this.  Tone’s  spirit  was  too  proud, 
and  they  never  knew  though,  his  outward  bearing  looked 
prouder  and  braver  than  ever,  tha,t  his  heart  was  full  almost 
to  breaking. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  How  this  sad  life  ended  is  well 
known — ^well  known  how  at  his  trial  he  made  his  last  wish — 
“ To  fall  like  a soldier.”  He  deserved  it,  for  was  he  not  a 
soldier  of  France,  but  the  cruel  sentence  came  instead,  the 
English  sentence — “ To  be  hanged  as  a dog  on  the  morrow.” 

Tone  was  taken  back  to  his  cell.  Would  he  consent  to 
die  such  a death,  to  be  mocked  at  by  the  race  he  hated  ? He 
could  hear  the  scaffold  already  being  prepared;  death  he 
often  met  before,  and  now  it  could  not  frighten  him,  he  was 
beyond  that.  But  was  he  to  yield  to  the  hated  Saxon  at 
last,  was  he  to  bear  an  English  sentence?  “No — never.” 
His  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  old  days,  to  the  happy 
days  of  his  young  boyhood — oh,  God,  the  contrast — then  all 
was  joy,  now  all  was  sorrow,  but  he  did  not  regret  his  ac- 
tions ; he  regretted  his  fate,  the  hard  fate  which  ever  haunted 
him.  Once  more  he  lived  through  his  long  career,  here  in 
his  cold  prison  cell.  He  thought  of  his  last  farewell  to  his 
wife,  the  last  kiss  he  gave  tO'  his  little  ones,  never  again  would 
he  behold  them  till  they  met  where  there  would  be  no  more 
sorrow — in  heaven.  He  felt  again  the  last  hearty  grip  of  his 
brother’s  hand,  thought  of  how  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  in  the  Lough  lying  far  away  among  the  mountains  of 
wild  Donegal — remembered  the  heart-broken  expression  on 
his  father^s  face  turned  towards  him  as  he  stood  in  the  dock 
— heard  once  more  the  awful  sentence  (’twas  too  terrible), 
but  the  English  would  never  conquer  him. 

To-morrow  came,  and  our  great  Curran  pleaded  that  a 
writ  of  habaes  corpus  should  be  issued  to  deliver  Wolfe  Tone 
over  to  the  civil  authorities.  In  this  he  succeeded,  but  it 
came  too  late.  Tone  was  found  dying  in  his  prison,  alone 
and  far  from  those  he  loved  best,  his  cup  of  sorrow  just 
ended.  For  seven  days  he  lingered,  and  then  faded  away — 
one  of  the  noblest  and  saddest  fives  of  which  poor  Ireland 
can  well  boast. 

There  is  a spot  in  Erin,  hallowed  by  sacred  memories  to 
the  heart  of  every  true  Irishman,  where  all  mourn  for  the 
sad  fate  of  one  who  found  but  sorrow  and  disappointment  in 
this  fife,  and  this  spot  is  the  green  grave  in  Bodenstown 
churchyard,  where  rests  one  of  the  truest,  bravest,  and 
noblest  sons  of  Ireland — Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 

Angela  Loughrey. 
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Fag-an  Bealach. 


THE  RED  BRANCH  HURLING  CLUB. 


N appeal  to  the  Gaels  of  Belfast,  which  appeared  in  the 
October  number  of  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht,”  stated  that  a 
Hurling  Club  was  in  course  of  formation  in  the  Northern 
capital.  Perhaps  a short  account  of  this  club,  what  it  has 
been  doing,  its  hopes  and  its  prospects,  may  not  prove  uninteresting 
at  the  present  juncture. 

It  is  a significant  sign  of  the  times  that  once  more  it  has  become 
possible  to  organise  a club  of  this  description  in  Belfast.  In  days 
gone  by,  before  the  unfortunate  Parnellite  split  wrought  havoc  in 
the  National  ranks,  the  city  was  possessed  of  four  flourishing  Gaelic 
clubs,  but  political  dissensions,  spreading  even  among  the  young 
men,  speedily  ruined  the  national  athletic  cause  here  as  elsewhere. 
Since  1890,  however,  a new  generation  has  grown  up.  The  youths  of 
that  time  are  men  now — men  who  have  learned  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves  untrammelled  by  the  glamour  of  any  particular  name, 
and  who,  as  a natural  result  of  this  independence  of  thought,  see  the 
insensate  folly  of  continuing  to  be  estranged  from  each  other  through 
causes  over  which  they  had  no  control.  That  such  is  the  case  is 
easily  seen  from  the  revival  of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association,  which, 
from  its  very  attractiveness,  forms  a source  of  danger  when  the 
elements  of  discord  come  bubbling  to  the  surface.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  Association  every  member 
must  necessarily  take  a large  amount  of  interest  in  its  proceedings. 
On  the  other  hand,  given  a genuine  esprit  de  corps  in  a body  of  men 
willing  and  ready  to  sink  their  own  individualities  in  that  of  the 
general  association,  no  more  effective  means  could  be  found  for  draw- 
ing the  rising  generation  of  Ireland  into  one  compact,  solid  phalanx 
so  absolutely  necessary  ere  the  freedom  of  our  beloved  country  can 
be  attained.  In  its  principles  it  is  an  eminently  national  associa- 
tion, and  as  such  is  deserving  of  the  support  of  every  true  Irishman. 
By  cultivating  the  games  it  keeps  constantly  before  the  minds  of 
its  members  the  glories  of  ancient  Erin,  and  thus  forms  an  incentive 
to  action  which  will  in  the  future,  let  us  hope,  lead  to  a revival  of 
those  glories. 

For  an  Ulster  club  it  would  have  been  found  very  difficult  indeed 
to  have  chosen  a more  appropriate  title  than  “ Red  Branch.”  All 
Ireland  is  justly  proud  of  the  fame  of  the  Red  Branch  Knights, 
whose  name  has  been  rendered  so  familiar  by  Moore’s  beautiful  song, 
written  to  the  air  which  stirred  Emmet  so  profoundly ; but  Ulster 
ought  to  be  doubly  so,  for  it  was  to  that  province  they  belonged. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect,  perhaps,  that  the  modern  body  of  athletes 
will  ever  rival  the  fame  of  their  patrons,  in  the  athletic  line  at  least. 
There  is  no  Conal  Cearnach  among  them  to  go  abroad  and  lower  the 
standards  of  the  world’s  greatest  athletes.  Neither  is  there  a hurler 
like  Cuchullin ; but  nevertheless  there  is  something  in  which  they 
can  rival  them.  It  is  in  their  love  of  country;  their  high  standards 
of  duty  and  honour ; their  integrity ; and  their  honesty  of  purpose. 
They  can  cultivate  a spirit  of  hatred  to  injustice,  oppression,  and 
tyranny.  To  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  great  warriors  is  a high 
— a very  high — ideal  to  strive  to  attain  in  these  degenerate  days  of 
ours,  but,  let  us  hope,  not  an  impossible  one.  Nobility  of  character 
cannot  be  cultivated  by  studying  low  types,  and  remember — 

“ Freedom  comes  from  God’s  right  hand. 

And  needs  a Godly  train. 

And  righteous  men  must  make  our  land 
A nation  once  again.” 

The  necessity  for  reviving  the  ancient  language  of  Ireland  is  at 
last  slowly  dawning  upon  Irish  Nationalists.  In  the  past  the  want 
of  a knowledge  of  their  own  language  has  often  proved  fatal  to  the 
National  leaders,  notably  when  Napper  Tandy  distributed  an  Eng- 
lish manifesto  among  the  peasants  of  Donegal  in  1798,  and  so,  on 


account  of  its  not  being  understood,  lost  the  opportunity  of  rousing 
the  Western  half  of  Ulster.  Taught  by  such  lessons  as  this,  the 
Red  Branch  Hurling  Club  has  determined  to  encourage  the  use  of 
the  Irish  language  as  much  as  is  in  its  power.  An  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  this  will  appear  in  the  emblem  adopted  by  the  club,  consist- 
ing of  a harp,  above  which  is  the  word  craidb,  and  under  it  the  word 
ruad.  On  each  side  of'  the  harp  is  a branch  of  the  rowan  tree, 
sacred  to  the  paganism  of  our  forefathers  ere  St.  Patrick  preached  on 
Tara.  Irish  expressions  and  phrases  will  be  used  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  field  of  play,  and  as  the  club  grows  older  and  stronger,  classes 
for  the  study  of  the  language  will  be  organised.  In  fact,  no  oppor- 
tunity will  be  lost  for  combining  the  intellectual  and  physical  aspects 
of  the  Gaelic  Movement,  and  pointing  out  to  those  in  either  branch 
the  natural  sequence  of  their  work. 

A good  example  of  what  this  club  intends  doing  in  the  future  will  be 
shown  in  the  Tournament  which  is  to  be  held  on  Sunday,  13th  No- 
vember, at  Celtic  Park,  Falls  Road,  Belfast.  The  Celtic  Hurling 
Club  is  being  brought  from  Dublin  to  hurl  the  R.B.H.C.,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  most  famous  of  our  Gaelic  athletes  will  give  an  exhibition 
of  their  prowess — perhaps  even  to  the  extent  of  smashing  some  more 
worWs  records.  All  those  who  attend  may  be  assured  of  getting 
full  value  for  the  modest  sixpence  charged  for  admission. 

These  few  notes  could  not  be  more  fittingly  closed  than  by  para- 
phrasing the  celebrated  words  of  Douglas  when  he  threw  De  Bruce’s 
heart  among  the  Saracens — 

“ On  ! gallant  Belfast  Gaels  ! Ulster  will  follow  thee.” 

F.  P.  Burke. 


From  Over  the  Sea. 


It  is  always  a pleasure  to  us  to  make  public,  as  well  as  private, 
acknowledgment  of  the  many  kind  letters  we  receive  daily  from 
all  corners  of  the  earth.  The  “ Shan  Van  Vocht  ” numbers 
amongst  its  friends  a host  of  Irishmen  worthy  of  tile  Land  that 
bore  them,  who,  though  their  lot  may  be  cast  in  exile,  have  care- 
fully cherished  the  holy  and  hopeful  desire  which  has  burnt  for  cen- 
turies in  the  hearts  of  the  scattered  Gael — 

“And  tis  for  this  we  think  and  toil,  and  knowledge  strive  to  glean. 

That  we  may  pull  the  English  Red  below  the  Irish  Green, 

And  leave  our  sons  sweet  Liberty,  and  smiling  plenty  spread 

Above  the  land  once  dark  vuth  blood — THE  GREEN  ABOVE 
THE  RED.” 

And  while  such  sons  are  left  to  Eirinn,  she  need  never  despair, 
her  Cause  is  not  lost,  though  the  shadows  may  hide  Freedom’s  path- 
way from  our  yearning  eyes,  and  the  foe  may  encompass  us — our 
Star  is  shining  overhead  behind  the  cloud,  and  some  day  in 
God’s  good  time  it  shall  dawn  in  proud  and  glorious  beauty  over 
the  Motherland. 

P.  MacM.  writing  from  Senegambia,  on  his  way  to  South  Am- 
erica, tells  us  of  a young  man’s  death  at  sea  the  day  previous,  and 
how  in  the  evening  a concert  was  held  to  make  up  a purse  for 
his  family,  the  result  being  the  sum  of  760  francs.  He  says,  “ one 
ot  the  singers  imitated  an  English  popular  song  for  the  benefit 
of  the  passengers.  It  was  amusing  to  see  how  pleased  the  French 
and  ‘ Latin-Americans  ’ were,  especially  over  the  English  style  of 
chorus.  ‘ Fal-de-ral-de-ral,’  etc.,  brought  down  the  ship.  And  just 
to  think  that  these  same  songs  are  received  in  Ireland  seriously. 
Already  we  are  nearly  as  barbarous  as  our  masters.” 

Yes,  cur  correspondent  is  right,  we  are  nearly  as  barbarous  as 
our  masters  when  we  permit,  as  was  permitted  at  a concert  in 
Kenmare  recently,  innocent  Irish-speaking  children  to  be  treated 
to  songs  of  the  type  of  “ Mrs.  ’Enery  ’Hawkins,”  “ Enniscorthy,” 
“ Job  Lot,”  and  “ Bunkydoodle-ido.”  The  last  two  names  I 
quote  from  Favine-an-Lae's  patriotic  protest  since,  thank  Heaven, 
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I have  never  heard  them,  and  hope  to  be  spared  the  torture  and 
shame  of  such  an  ordeal ; but  it  is  time  for  honest  Irish  men  and 
women  to  raise  their  voices  against  this  encroachment  of  low 
English  sentiment  into  our  homes  and  concert  rooms.  We  have  ex- 
quisite melodies  of  our  own — both  in  the  Gaelic  and  (unfortunately) 
in  the  foreigner’s  tongue  as  well — to  enchant  our  ears  and  cheer 
our  hearts,  therefore  why  do  we  ignore  these  treasures  of  Ireland’s 
genuis  for  sake  of  the  worthless  trash  that  is  circulated  day  after 
day  from  the  London  Music  Halls.  It  is  our  sacred  duty  to  see 
that  a stop  is  put  to  this  at  once,  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country,  by  protesting  whenever  a chance  occurs,  and 
by  refraining  from  attendance  at  any  entertainment  where  these 
songs  are  a feature,  can  do  much  to  cast  deserved  odium  upon 
them,  and  I am  convinced  that  an  example  like  this  will  not  be 
thrown  away. 

The  Hon.  John  C.  Linehan,  has  sent  us  from  Concord,  N.H., 
copies  of  the  American-Irish  Historical  Society’s  publications. 
Mr.  Linehan’s  own  article  in  the  “ Granite  Monthly  ” has  proved 
very  interesting  and  instructive  reading.  Only  for  want  of  space 
we  would  quote  extracts  touching  upon  the  careers  of  many 
notable  Irishmen  abroad.  The  memorial  pamphlets  on  John  Sul- 
livan and  Matthew  Thornton,  and  the  clever  and  exhaustive  paper 
on  “Irish  Schoolmasters  in  the  American  Colonies,  1640-1775,” 
are  full  of  enlightment  as  to  the  part  our  fellow-countrymen  have 
played)  in  helping  to  build  up  the  great  American  nation.  We 
thank  Mr.  Linehan  sincerely  for  his  thoughtful  kindness. 

Mr.  Felix  Carbray,  M.M.P.,  of  Quebec,  tells  us  that  he  has 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Gaelic,  and  is  making  up  a collection 
of  the  best  Celtic  literature  for  his  library.  Though  born  in 
Canada  Mr.  Carbray  is  just  as  devoted  to  Ireland  as  if  he  had 
spent  all  his  life  on  her  green  soil.  He  is  endeavouring  to  start 
Gaelic  classes  in  Quebec,  and  elsewhere  in  Canada,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  anxious  to  Uarn  the  mother  tongue.  We  hope  his  pat- 
riotic enterprise  may  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves.' 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Dollard  (Toronto),  is  another  of  our  Canadian- 
Irish  friends  whose  sympathic  praise  of  the  “ Shan  “Van  Vocht  ” 
has  been  pleasing  to  us.  He  also  is  a strong  advocate  of  the 
Gaelic,  and  remarks  apropos  of  the  subject: — “It  is  pitiful  to 
hear  of  the  poor  people  in  their  ignorance  dropping  the  beautiful 
Gaelic  altogether,  through  their  pride  in  acquiring  the  Beurla  of 
their  Saxon  persecutors.”  Father  Dollard  is  hard  at  work  re. 
viving  his  knowledge  of  our  language.  He  had  already  learned 
something  of  it  in  his  Kilkenny  home,  before  he  left  for  Canada, 
and  in  that  distant  land  his  love  for  it  has  grown,  if  possible, 
deeper.  Through  his  beautiful  poems  and  cultured  prose.  Father 
Dollard  is  well  knowni  to  readers  of  Irish-.'^merican  newspapers 
and  journals,  and  we  trust  he  may  enjoy  many  long  years  in  which 
to  serve  his  country  and  add  to  her  literature. 

Another  kindly  Irish  priest  in  the  United  States,  who  claims 
Donegal  as  his  birthplace,  has  placed  us  under  so  many  obli- 
gations to  him  that  words  fail  us  when  we  strive  to  offer  our  thanks. 
And  the  worst  is  that  he  refuses  to  accept  thanks  at  all,  nor  will 
he  allow  us  to  mention  his  name  as  a generous  donor  to  the  Gaelic 
Cause.  However,  we  must  quote,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
one  passage  from  his  last  letter.  He  says: — “Keep  hammering 
away  at  the  Irish  in  Donegal,  and  next  year  I am  sure  you  will 
be  much  more  successful.  Just  call  on  me  any  time  you  need  the 
money.  Keep  the  cause  well  to  the  front. 

Speed  then  the  work ; be  scorn  our  lot, — 

Our  ancient  pride  is  flown — 

If,  ’mid  the  nations  of  the  earth 
We  stand  in  shame  alone !” 

To  this  kind  friend  we  can  only  say  Slainte  go  leor,  and  when  he 
comes  across  in  1900,  as  he  has  planned  to  do,  may  we  be  here 
to  wish  him  Ceud  Mile  Failte. 


From  South  Africa  (Johannesburg,  this  time),  we  have  received 
a further  list  of  subscriptions  to  our  paper.  The  Connaught  boy 
who  sent  them  has  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  doing  the 
“Shan  Van  Vocht”  a good  turn  since  he  crossed  the  seas.  We 
have  suggested  to  him  the  starting  of  a Branch  of  the  Gaelic 
League  out  there,  which  would  materially  assist  in  bringing  young 
Irishmen  together,  with  profit  and  pleasure  to  them.selves. 

From  Pretoria  too,  a letter  has  reached  us  by  last  mail,  speaking 
in  flattering  terms  of  the  Editor’s  “ Life  of  Wolfe  Tone.”  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  little  book  has  penetrated  so  far,  and 
has  given  comfort  and  instruction  to  the  sea-divided  Gael. 


Reviews  and  Literary  Notices. 


We  have  received  for  review  Part  1.  of  the  Gaelic  League  pub- 
lications, being  the  introduction  to  Doctor  Geoffrey  Keating’s 
History  of  Ireland,  edited  by  David  Comyn.  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  Gaelic  League  doing  some  publisliing  work  as  well  as  organ- 
ising the  country  in  the  interest  of  the  language. 

“ Principles  of  Irish  Reading.” — By  M.  Lowe,  Liverpool,  and 
issued  by  B Doyle,  Gaelic  Publisher,  Dublin,  is  a useful  little 
book  at  a popular  price,  thieepence,  and  ought  to  be  in  demand. 
If  such  publications  as  this,  and  the  above  mentioned,  w-ere  pro- 
perly supported,  it  would  prove  an  incentive  to  the  bringing  out 
of  other  Gaelic  literature  to  meet  the  growing  need  of  students 
and  Irish-speaking  people  generally. 

“ Kathleen  Mavourneen,”  by  Randal  MacDonnell  (Fisher  Un- 
win, London),  deals  with  1798  and  its  tragic  history.  The  ra- 
conteur and  principal  figure  in  the  book  is  Hugh  Tallant,  a young 
Wicklow  man,  who  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Dublin,  and  who 
came  into  touch  with  the  revolutionary  leaders  of  those  days. 
Many  of  the  most  prominent  Unitedmen  are  mentioned,  notably 
Wolfe  Tone,  Lord  Edward,  and  Neilson ; and  through  the  thread 
of  the  narrative  a charming  love  story  runs  like  a golden  streak. 
The  book  is  thoroughly  readable  and  attractive,  giving  a concise 
account  of  the  different  risings,  and  telling  how  the  heroine,  Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,  played  a true  part  on  behalf  of  the  cause  and 
saved  her  lover’s  life  as  well.  We  gladly  recommend  this  volume 
to  our  readers. 

“ Corrageen  in  ’98.” — Mrs.  Orpen.  (Methuen  & Co.,  London.) 
Another  narrative  of  ’98,  principally  confined  to  the  County  of 
Wexford,  but  dealing  with  the  Rising  from  a different  standpoint 
than  that  of  the  last  book  we  have  mentioned.  There  is  no  sym- 
pathy here  for  the  insurgents  in  the  sufferings  that  led  to  their 
up-rising.  They  are  painted  in  colours  none  too  flattering,  and 
a silly  woman.  Lady  Laura  Rossiter,  whose  husband  is  a Govern- 
ment prop  in  the  county,  and  who  fancies  herself  in  love  with 
Horace  Brandon,  a young  rebel  leader,  makes  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  the  plot — if  plot  it  can  be  called.  The  novel 
is  evidently  written  for  the  purpose  of  pandering  to  the  taste  of 
English  readers,  and  is  penned  by  one  who,  if  she  had  studied 
1798  from  an  unbiassed  point  of  view,  could  never  have  expressed 
herself  regarding  it  as  she  has  done. 


We  are  pleased  to  see  in  the  “ Ludgate  ” for  November  a very 
interesting  Irish  story  by  Thomas  E.  Mayne.  Mr.  Mayne  has 
been  a frequent  contributor  to  the  “ Shan  'Van  Vocht,”  and  some 
time  ago  brought  out  a book  of  verse,  “ Blackthorn  Blossoms,” 
which  was  well  received  by  the  public.  We  trust  that  this  ac- 
ceptance of  his  work  by  a popular  magazine  may  be  the  precursor 
of  further  successes. 


Thompson’s  Lending  Library,  Donegall  Street,  has  in  stock — 
Standish  O’Grady’s  works,  works  by  Katharine  Tynan,  James 
MacManus,  Rudyard  Kippling,  J.  M.  Barrie,,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Ian 
MacLaien,  Jane  Barlow,  and  other  well  known  writers.  All  the 
newest  publications  and  magazines  are  to  be  had  here  on  day  of 
issue.  Call  and  see. 
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Second  Centenary  Edition  of  the 

HISTORY  OF  ’98 

By  BEV.  P.  P.  KAVANAGH. 

Splendidly  and  copiously  Illustrated  (with  Map).  314  Pages. 

The  Standard  work  on  '98. 

Price  (In  Oloth),  28.  Od.  By  Post,  28.  lOd.  In  Paper,  Is.  6d. 

Published  by  GUY  & CO.,  70,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

A name  for  Sixty  years  synonymous  with  Highest 
Quality  in  Teas  and  Groceries. 

Oarriage  Paid  on  ' h'  Catalogues  and 

Weekly  ■ ■ am  mW  Samples 

Fortnightly,  ■ M ■ | m # ■ on  application. 

or  Monthly  Parcels  ■ 1 % # I 

to  customers  iu  I I 1 ««  1 ONLY  THE  BEST 

England,  Sootland,  B 1 H W 1 GOODS 

and  Wale».  ^ SUPPLIED. 

Speciality : Our  STANDARD  TEA,  at  1/10  per  Hi. 

Ireland’s  Industrial  Ontlook. 

Speoial  series  of  Articles  to  be  commenced  In  our  Next  Number. 

Papers  on  THE  PEASANT  INDUSTRIES  OF  DONEGAL,  CONNE- 
MARA, AND  WEST  MUNSTER. 

The  object  of  the  writers  will  be  to  attract  the  interest  of  Gaelic  Language 
workers  to  the  Industrial  Condition  of  the  Irish  Speaking  People. 

E.&W.PIM,27&29.High  St, BELFAST. 

BrancheB : Dublin  Road  and  Antrim  Road,  B LFAST. 
and  BANGOR,  Co.  Down. 

SOP  READY. 

LIFE  OF  WOLFE  TONE 

Containing  a complete  nsumé  of  the  Patriot’s  Life  and  Work,  by  ALICE  L.  MILLIGAN. 

6d.  nett.  At  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Stalls.  Post  Free  from  this  Office,  7d.  Bound  in  Green  Cloth  with 

gold  lettering,  1/-  ; post  free,  1/3. 

To  American  Purchasers  from  our  New  York  agent,  Mr.  M.  J.  O’Brien,  Room  70,  195,  Broadway,  or  from  this 

Office,  30  cents,  post  free. 

Recommended  as  an  admirable  short  resume  of  the  Patriot’s  career,  by  Reviewers  of  The  Daily  Independent, 
Freeman's  Journal,  Daily  Nation,  Irish  News  (Belfast),  Derry  Journal,  and  other  leading  papers  in  Ireland  and  America. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE ! VT^nI 

Lte  7oxte  Souvew. 

cut  the  Block  of  Stone  from  the  Cave  Hill,  Belfast,  for 
ces  from  the  stone,  we  have  mounted  it  into  Charms, 
to  have  this  unique  Souvenir  should  send  early. 

Brooches,  Arrow  & Shamrock  on  Harp,  2/9 
Pendants,  Grosses,  2/- ; Hearts,  2/-  and  2/6 

on  receipt  of  Price. 

1 lU 

Having  received  from  Mr.  O’Neill,  Sculptor,  whc 
the  foundation  of  the  Wolfe  Tone  Monument,  a few  pie 
Chain  Pendants,  Pins,  and  Brooches.  Anyone  wishing 

Scarf  Pins,  Shamrock  Shape,  - 2/- 

Brooches,  - 2/6,  8/-,  and  4/- 

Will  be  sent  Free 

WIGHTMAN  AND  GO  ">'xh  jewellery  works, 

IIIUII  1 IIIHIl  niiu  UUi,  5,  Garfield  street,  BELFAST. 

Tower  Tea. 

1/6  1/8  1/10  2/-  2/4  2/6  2/8 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Tea  in  the  World  at  the  Price. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 

AGENTS  APPOINTED  BY 

TOWER  TEA,  Ltd.,  5,  Jewry  Street, 


London,  E.C. 


COPYRIGHT 


THE 

^han  Van  Vncht 

(An  t.Sean  Bhean  Bhocht). 


“ Ireland  shall  be  free  from  the  centre  to  the  sea, 
And  hurrah  for  Liberty,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.” 


VoL.  III.— No.  12. 

Belfast,  12th  December,  1898. 

Price  Twopence. 

Eoghan  Ruadh  O’Neill. 

Oh,  many  sons  has  Erin  reared  to  keep  her  honour  high, 

And  many  champions  have  appeared  to  suffer  and  to  die. 

For  sake  of  this,  the  dearest  land  beneath  the  encircling  sky. 

But  ever  of  the  fairest  fame  and  brightest  memory, 

And  nearest  to  her  heart  the  name  of  Eoghan  Ruadh  shall  be, 

And  still  shall  we  recount  his  praise  from  the  east  to  the  western  sea. 

“ I,  and  the  glorious  native  hills — oh,  royal  allies  they — ” 

Quoth  Eoghan  Ruadh — “ if  God  wills  shall  match  all  foes  in  fray, 

By  pass  and  glen  and  spouting  rills  we  turn  them  in  the  way.” 

“ Nor  will  I rest  on  mountain  crest  or  in  the  vale  below 
Whilst  this  beloved  soil  is  pressed  by  the  feet  of  a forward  foe, 

Nor  until  they  fade  like  the  stars  at  dawn,  or,  in  the  spring,  the 
snow.” 

“ But  the  land  is  wronged  and  wounded  most  by  a worthless  native 
band. 

Yea,  worse  than  the  wrong  of  a hostile  host  is  the  wrong  of  a traitor’s 
hand, 

’Tis  a traitor  arm  that  wields  the  sword  that  woundeth  our  mother- 
land.” 

Not  all  in  vain — not  all  in  vain  he  strove  with  doubts  and  fears. 

And  waited  on  in  woe  and  pain  and  watched  with  prayers  and  tears. 
One  moment  on  the  open  plain  repaid  the  toil  of  years. 

For,  where  the  Oona  runs  its  course  the  rugged  highlands  through, 
There  Eoghan  Ruadh  poised  his  force  by  the  banks  of  Avondhu, 

And  hurling  down  his  men  and  horse  the  Sassenach  o’erthrew. 

There  the  eagle  from  the  hills  of  God  the  hawking  kites  withstood. 
And  stirred  his  nest  and  sent  abroad  his  young  and  fiery  brood. 

And  battling,  bathed  his  native  sod  with  a rain  of  alien  blood. 

And  be  we  Saxon,  be  we  Celt,  or  be  we  what  we  may, 

’Twere  well  to  feel  what  Eoghan  felt  the  evening  of  that  day. 

When,  after  that  great  fight,  he  knelt  in  thankfulness  to  pray. 

Though  not  to-day  and  not  to  us  so  great  a thing  may  be 
To  win  a fight  so  glorious  and  set  our  country  free. 

We  all  can  guard  her  cause  and  thus  show  our  heart’s  loyalty. 

Thomas  E.  Mayne. 


Rambling:  Reminiscences. 

No.  III. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OFA  GREY  MARE  OF  BALLY- 
WALTER,  AND  A MEMBER  OF  THE  IRISH 
ACADEMY. 


^HESE  reminiscences  are  truly  of  a rambling  nature, 

going  backwards  and  forwards  in  time  without 

i ^ • . • 

sequence  or  connection.  First,  I related  an  inci- 
dent of  my  school-teaching  days,  next  came  down  to  more 
recent  times  when  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht  ” already  existed, 
and  I went  on  my  first  lecturing  journey  to  the  County 
Donegal;  now  by  way  of  variety  I will  go  back  in  years, 
to  a time  when  I never  dreamed  that  such  work  awaited 
me,  when  I did  not  know  as  much  as  a harmless  Protestant 
Home  Ruler,  and,  as  far  as  I can  recollect,  had'  not  yet 
essayed  to  write  poetry.  But  when  you  read  this  wonder- 
ful reminiscence  you  must  not  assume  that  the  incident 
occurred  so  long  ago  that  I have  forgotten  the  facts  and 
drawn  on  my  imagination.  There  are  other  witnesses  who 
can  be  brought  forward  to  attest  my  veracity  should  it  be 
doubted. 

Without  further  preface,  let  me  begin  my  story.  I do 
not  appear  in  it  at  the  outset,  but  will  come  into  it,  have 
no  fear,  at  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  point 

Along  the  coast  of  North  Down  there  runs  a road  skirt- 
ing the  sea,  from  Bangor,  past  Groomsport,  past  Donagh- 
adee,  and  away  round  to  Ballywalter,  at  the  head  of  the 
Ards  peninsula.  For  many  summers  the  chosen  sea-side 
residence  of  my  people  was  a picturesque  cottage,  a 
mile  or  so  beyond  Donaghadee.  It  was  separated  from 
the  road  merely  by  a walled  garden,  beyond  the  road  was 
a low  wall,  and  over  that  wall  you  could  roll  into  the  waves 
when  the  tide  was  in.  Honeysuckle  and  roses  grew  up 
the  walls  and  peeped  in  at  the  sky-light  windows.  It  was 
a delightful  little  cottage,  and  how  we  all  fitted  into  it  I 
have  often  wondered  since. 
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One  fine  evening  as  the  head  of  the  house  was  sitting 
on  the  garden  bench  reading  his  newspaper,  a country  tax- 
cart  came  jogging  along  in  the  Donaghadee  direction,  and 
drew  up  a few  yeards  past  our  house,  at  the  side  of  the 
1‘oad  where  there  was  a wide  space.  The  cart  stood  there 
some  time,  and  the  said  head  of  the  house  was  suddenly 
struck  by  the  fact  that  noire  of  the  occupants  had  alighted. 
There  were  two,  a very  old  woman  in  dingy  black,  rvith  a 
cloth  coal-scuttle  bonnet,  and  a middle-aged,  red-bearede 
countryman,  who  held  the  whip  and  reins,  but  made  no* 
use  of  either  to  make  the  grey  horse  proceed.  There  they 
sat  in  an  attitude  of  patience,  without  any  appearance  of 
alighting  or  going  on. 

“ Something  is  wrong  rvith  the  cart  ” thought  our  practi- 
cal man,  and  jumping  from  his  seat,  he  asked  if  he  could 
be  of  any  assistance.  The  red-bearded  man  was  gathering 
words  to  answer  when  the  old  woman  got  ahead  of  him 
and  in  shrill  brisk  accents  of  broadest  Co*.  Down  Scotch, 
gave  the  following  amazing  explanation  : 

“ We’re  no  botherin’  oursels  tae  hurry,  mon  dear.  The 
mare  has  jist  stappit,  and  I wadna  hae  John  whup  her  on. 
She’s  an  unco  wise  beast  an’  kens  there’s  some  ill  afore  us, 
so  we’ll  e’en  bide  here  till  she  gangs  on  o’  her  ain  free 
wull.” 

She  spoke  so  rapidly  there  was  no  chance  of  interrup- 
tion, and  our  practical  man  fumed  with  indignation  at  the 
idea  of  anyone  delaying  by  the  roadside  to  humour  the 
vagaries  of  an  old  grey  mare.  He  scorned  to  address  him- 
self to  the  woman  who  was  the  victim  of  so  crazy  a de- 
lusion. 

“ Good  gracious  man,”  he  said,  shouting  at  the  son, 

“ How  far  have  you  to  drive  ?” 

“ We  hae  tae  mak  Ballywalter  the  nicht.” 

“ Ten  miles  from  here ! And  yet  you  stand  losing  time. 
Wwy  you  are  simply  ruining  the  animal.  She’ll  contract  a 
habit  of  stopping  that  will  make  her  worth  nothing.  Whip 
her  up  and  make  her  go.” 

The  old  mother  shrieked  in  remonstrance,  as  Tobn, 
stung  by  some  remarks  about  ignorance  and  superstition, 
shame-facedly  flicked  the  whip  over  the  mare’s  ears,  whilst 
the  man  on  the  road  seized  the  reins  and  chucked  vio- 
lently at  her  head  trying  to  make  her  move  on.  She 
shook  her  mane  and  stiffened  her  legs  as  if  gripping  the 
road.  She  glared  with  fierce  eyes  at  her  antagonist  and 
laid  her  ears  back ; white  teeth  showed  threateningly. 
“Obstinate  brute,”  said  her  foe,  “Does  she  bite?” 

“ I hae  never  kent  her  tae  bite  onybody,  but  nae  doot 
she  wad  bite  you,  guid  mon,  afore  she’d  ang  on  frae  here, 
supposin’  she  kens  there’s  some  danger  lourin.”  The  old 
woman’s  voice  trembled  with  indignation,  and  her  eyes  glit- 
tered from  beneath  the  shade  of  her  cashmere  bonnet. 

A little  crowd  had  now  assembled,  consisting  of  our 


family  circle  and  some  country  neighbours.  The  country 
people  shook  their  heads  and  advised  no  interference  with 
the  mare,  whilst  they  recounted  similar  supernatural  occur- 
rences and  gave  instances  of  the  prophetic  instincts  of 
sundry  collie  dogs,  cows,  and  ganders. 

The  practical  man  muttered  “ stuff  and  humbug,”  and 
improved  the  occasion  by  a little  lecture  on  superstition. 
Then  he  called  his  boys  around  him,  and  a council  of  war 
took  place.  He  had  determined  to  conquer  the  mare. 

They  retired  to  the  rere  of  the  house,  and  returned 
bearing  large  pails  of  water.  They  took  up  their  places  be- 
hind and  beside  the  mare.  “ Hold  on  tight,”  shouted  the 
Irish  Academician. 

John,  who*  was  by  this  time  quite  ashmaed  of  his  mother’s 
superstition,  flourished  the  whip  and  gripped  the  reins. 
The  old  woman  raised  a feeble  shriek.  In  vain.  Slap^ 
dash ! went  the  water  from,  the  shining  cans  around  her 
haunches,  and  with  a sudden  bound  off  she  cantered. 
The  boys  cheered  for  glee,  and  beat  a tattoo  on  the  empty 
cans,  and  as  if  longing  to  escape  the  hateful  sound,  she 
tossed  her  mane  and  cantered  away  till  lost  to  view.  The 
country  folk  shook  their  heads  in  awe  and  doubt,  and  with 
a self-satisfied  smile  the  head  of  the  house  returned  to  the 
garden  seat.  Perhaps  he  drafted  in  his  mind  a lecture  or 
paper  for  a learned  society  of  which  he  was  a member  on 
the  subject  of  “ Some  Sur\fiving  Ulster  Superstitions.” 
******** 

Meantime  I,  who  chronicle  these  events  was  approach- 
ing homewards  towards  that  rural  seaside  cottage  from  the 
village  of  Donaghadee,  where  I had  spent  the  day.  On 
my  right  hand  for  nearly  half  a mile  rose  a wall  some 
twelve  feet  high,  shutting  out  the  sea  view ; on  the  other 
was  a low  turfy  bank  bounding  a stretch  of  pasture,  where 
the  grass  grew  fine  and  silky  over  sandy  soil.  The  white 
road  rose  and  dipped  over  hills  and  hollows.  I walked 
quickly,  for  the  sun  was  down  and  the  sea  air  was  chill. 
Suddenly  from  behind  me  came  the  clatter  of  many  horses 
hoofs,  the  roll  of  wheels,  the  cheers,  songs,  laughter  of 
exuberant  holiday  makers,  artisans  from  Belfast  on  their 
annual  excursion,  occupants  of  many  brakes.  They  waved 
fringed  flags  in  some  of  the  vehicles.  In  others  I saw  the 
gleam  of  brass  band  instruments.  The  men  in  some  cases 
had  decked  themselves  with  the  flowered  and  feathered 
hats  of  the  girls,  who  either  complaisantly  accepted  that 
change  of  headgear  or  struggled  for  re-possession.  The 
cavalcade  swept  along  with  such  speed  that  I stepped 
aside  from  the  road  and  walked  on  top  of  the  green  turfy 
bank  that  bordered  it.  Good  heaven,  what  was  this  I saw ! 

A country  tax-cart,  drawn  by  a grey  horse,  coming  gal- 
loping up  one  of  the  dips  in  the  road.  The  great  brakes 
swaying  from  side  to*  side  of  the  road  as  they  ascended 
a slope;  there  was  no  room  to  pass.  Except  the  horse 
could  be  checked  a collision  was  inevitable.  A white- 
haired  woman  was  seated  beside  the  driver.  I shut  my 
eyes  and  a sudden  shout  from  everyone  in  the  procession 
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of  vehicles  told  me  that  the  crash  had  come.  I looked 
again.  The  country  cart  had  been  literally  swept  off  the 
road  by  the  foremost  drag.  It  tilted  for  a moment  on  the 
bank,  and  in  that  interval  of  equilibrium  the  old  woman 
flung  herself  off  the  seat  and  rolled  over  and  over  into  the 
field  lieyond.  The  cart,  horse,  and  driver  rolled  back 
into  the  road  and  there  was  a crash,  as  the  wheels  flew  off 
and  the  cart  came  down  in  splinters.  Horse  and  man  lay 
in  the  dust,  the  latter  still,  the  former  kicking  wildly.  All 
the  brakes  had  stopped  and  a couple  of  hundred  people 
blackened  the  road.  I dashed  into  the  field  and  stooped 
over  what  I dreaded  might  be  the  lifeless  form  of  the 
woman,  but  in  a moment  I was  reassured.  She  sat  up 
erect  and  waved  me  away. 

“ Dinna  bide  wi’  me,  lass,  dinna  bide  wi’  me.  A’m  no 
hurt  ava,  but  yon  lad’s  kilt ; the  mare’s  kilt  too.  Och ! 
och ! och ! but  yon  was  the  thrawn  unpatient  man,  that 
wadna  let  her  bide.” 

I understood  nothing  of  this  of  course,  and  had  not 
time  to  ask  questions.  I peered  over  the  ditch,  and  was 
glad  to  see  that  John  was  by  no  means  “ kilt,”  but  was 
standing  all  dust-begrimed  on  the  road  looking  round  in 
a dazed  fashion  for  his  mother.  “ She  is  here,”  I called, 

“ she  is  safe.  Only  shaken  a bit,”  and  then  turning  I re- 
assured her  that  John  was  alive  and  no  bones  broken. 

“ An’  the  mare  ?”  she  said,  “ ma  puir  deed  Sammy’s  - 
bonny  grey  mare,  that  wad  ha  saved  a’  oor  lives  an’  limbs 
this  day  but  for  a fou  body’s  interfarin’ !” 

“ Come,”  I said,  still  in  the  dark  as  to  her  reference, 

“ the  mare  is  all  right.”  I led  the  old  woman  up  the  bank 
and  there,  sure  enough,  stood  the  heroine  of  the  day, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  and  in  what  I took  to  be  a lather 
of  sweat.  The  dust  adhered  to  her  drenched  coat  A 
tangle  of  harness  hung  around  her  or  lay  in  coils  at  her 
feet.  The  tax-cart  was  in  splinters. 

“ Hoo  are  we  tae  mak  hame  the  nicht,  John?”  she  cried, 
wringing  her  hands  on  beholding  the  woeful  sight.  John 
stood  still,  clapping  the  dust  from  his  coat  and  answered 
not.  He  was  a man  of  few  words,  and  besides,  he  was 
partly  stunned. 

“ You  will  hire  a vehicle  in  Donaghadee,”  I said,  and 
I will  take  your  mother  to  my  home  to  rest;  fortunately  it 
is  not  far  away.  The  owner  of  these  vehicles  mil  have  to 
compensate  you  for  the  loss  of  your  cart.  I can  testify 
that  they  were  driving  at  a furious  rate,  for  I had  to  leave 
the  road  myself  and  walk  upon  the' bank.” 

The  excursionists  hereupon  crowded  to  their  seats,  and 
were  soon  upon  their  way  to  Belfast,  but  not  before  I had 
noted  the  name  and  address  of  the  posting  establishment 
on  the  brakes.  “ Come,”  I said,  offering  my  arm  to  the 
old  woman,  “try  if  you  can  walk  slowly  along.  We  have 
not  ver)'  far  to  go.” 

John  threw  the  wreckage  of  the  cart  off  the  road  and 
followed  us,  leading  the  mare,  and  so  our  little  procession 
came  slowly  along,  the  old  woman  speaking  little  except 
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now  and  then  a half  articulate  murmur  about  the  great 
wisdom  of  the  mare  and  of  the  foolish  impatience  of  some- 
one, 1 knew  not  whom,  but  was  to  know  in  a few  minutes. 
******** 

We  reached  the  cottage.  My  companion  tottering  on 
my  arm  with  downcast  head  did  not  obsen'e  it  till  1 laid 
my  hand  on  the  garden  gate,  and  flinging  it  open  wide 
called  aloud — 

“Come,  someone!  Come  quick.  Here  is  a poor  old 
woman  who  has  had  a most  dreadful  accident  I I’m  bring- 
ing her  in  to  rest.” 

The  Irish  Academician  stepped  from  behind  a fuchsia 
bush.  His  book  dropped  from  his  hand.  He  was  liter- 
ally inarticulate  with  amazement. 

“Oh!  What?  You  back  again?  How?”  He  gasped 
in  a broken  voice  unlike  his  usual  self-confident  tones.  - 

Then  behind  the  old  woman,  he  looked  and  saw  the 
wise  patient  creature  which  he  had  used  so  shamefully. 
She  was  still  wet  with  the  water  he  had  flung  on  her,  and 
dust  was  clotted  and  pasted  upon  her  hide.  Meekly  she 
raised  her  nose  and  looked  at  him,  one  steady  searching 
glance — no  more ! 

“Come  into  the  house  at  once,”  he  said.  “You  must 
be  greatly  shaken !”  Then  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel. 

He  was  ashamed  to  look  the  grey  mare  in  the  face. 

Alice  L.  Milligan. 


Reviews  and  Literary  Notices. 


Parnell’'s  Lile. — T.  P.  O’Connor’s  Parody. — We 
have  not  yet  found  time  to  read  the  book  of  the  season — 
namely,  “ Parnell’s  Life,”  by  Barry  O’Brien.  Our  review 
thereof  shall  only  be  made  after  a careful  reading.  Mr.  T. 
P.  O’Connor  is  writing  in  the  columns  of  “ M.A.P.”  a society 
novelette,  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  frivolous 
society  women  who  are  his  readers.  It  is  called  “ The 
Tragedy  of  Parnell,”  and  describes  in  touchingly  sentimental 
language  the  sufferings  of  young  Irish  M.P.’s  banished  from 
the  gaieties  of  the  small  country  towns  of  Ireland  to  the 
desolations  of  London — poor  exiles,  wandering  like  lost 
souls  along  Whitehall  or  the  Strand.  We  are  solemnly  as- 
sured that  Parnell  was  in  politics  because  he  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  woman  he  loved,  and  that  most  of  the  M.P.’s 
were  driven  intO'  party  fray  through  blighted  affection.  This 
view  of  matters  will  flatter  that  class  of  womankind  who- 
think  the  world  is  moved  by  their  caprices.  It  will  also 
lead  people  to  think  that  the  present  want  of  go  amongst 
Irish  politicians  is  due  to'  the  fact  that  all  the  leaders  are 
happily  married.  If  we  accepted  Mr.  O’Connor’s  theory, 
one  duty  would  seem  to  lie  plain  before  the  women  of  Ire- 
land—-namely,  to  blight  the  affections  of  every  promising 
young  politician  of  their  acquaintance  as  soon  as  possible. 


“The  New  Century  Review”  contains  amongst  other  high-class 
articles  a remarkably  able  one  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
O’Sullivan  on  the  ’98  centenary  and  the  comments  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Press  concerning  it.  We  have  not  read  any- 
thing on  the  subject  which  pleases  us  better  than  the  manner 
with  which  W.  Stead’s  and  W.  O’Brien’s  views  are  treated.  Mr. 
O’Sullivan  is  already  known  to  our  readers  as  author  of  a series 
of  brilliant  and  interesting  articles  on  the  Graeco-Turkish  Cam- 
paign, and  we  heartily  commend  them  to  read  this  contribution 
to  the  “New  Century  Review.” 
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Ata  an  bealac  reid. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  G.A.A.  IN  BELFAST. 

/ 

< AG  AN  BEALAC  ” was  an  order  of  the  day  issued  to  the 

"wr  Gaels  of  Ulster  last  month ; this  month  comes  back  the 
X reply  “ ’ta  an  bealac  reid  ’’—and  cleared  with  a vengeance 
it  is  too.  But  three  short  months  ago,  he  who  declared  that 
before  the  year  1898  came  to  a close  7,000  people  would  have  as- 
sembled in  Belfast  to  see  a Gaelic  tournament  would  have  been 
deemed  a hopeless  lunatic.  Yet  the  6th  of  June  in  the  North,  and 
the  15th  of  August  in  Dublin,  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  move- 
ment was  only  waiting  for  some  slight  impetus  to  send  it  rushing 
along  like  the  water  from  a broken  dam,  sweeping  aside  all  opposi- 
tion, overcoming  all  obstructions,  and  leaving  a trail  not  readily 
obliterated.  No  one  who  saw  how  the  sturdy  Northerns  turned  out 
in  their  thousands  on  either  of  those  great  days  could  for  a moment 
doubt  the  necessity  (as  well  as  the  ultimate  success)  of  some  such 
organisation  as  the  G.A.A.  in  Ulster.  Having  set  before  themselves 
a nobler,  higher  ideal  than  the  pusilanimity  of  the  “ Constitutional  ” 
agitators,  the  young  men,  at  least,  were  left  without  any  common 
meeting  ground  where  the  spirit  of  true  nationality  could  be  kept 
alive  and  their  minds  improved  by  mutual  exchange  of  sound,  healthy 
ideas.  Attendance  at  any  of  the  so-called  “ leagues,”  “ federa- 
tions,” was  certainly  not  an  edifying  way  of  spending  an 
afternoon.  Listening  to  a recital  of  one  “ leader’s  ” latest 
project  for  finally  squelching  another  “ leader,”  or  the  latter’s 
biting  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  his  brother  “ patriots  ” 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  teach  the  younger  generation  how  to 
make  similar  sacrifices  if  necessary  to  those  made  by  their  forefathers 
of  one  hundred  years  ago.  But  now  there  is  a welcome  prospect 
of  a great  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect.  With  the  revival  of 
the  G.A.A.  there  comes  into  existence  an  organisation  where  all  can 
meet  on  terms  of  fraternity  and  equality  without  danger  of  becoming 
debased  by  emasculating  doctrines.  Within  its  ranks  nothing  anti- 
national can  intrude,  nothing  exists  there  except  that  which  brings 
to  the  mind  visions  of  Eirinn’s  former  glories,  and  what  better  sub- 
ject for  meditation  could  be  found  than  the  contrast  between  the 
former  and  present  position  Of  our  country  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth? 

The  splendid  success  of  the  tournament  promoted  by  the  Red 
Branch  Hurling  Club,  of  Belfast,  on  Sunday,  13th  November,  was 
a good  augury  for  the  future  of  this  truly  national  movement  in  Ulster. 
Even  as  we  write  comes  the  news  of  the  organisation  of  other  clubs 
in  various  parts  of  the  province,  all  animated  by  the  same  example. 

In  Belfast  alone  the  foundations  of  several  clubs  have  been  laid,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  point  out  here  one  excellent  field  for 
work.  In  the  city  there  are  five  branches  of  the  Gaelic  League. 
What  is  there  to  hinder  each  of  these  having  a hurling 
club  in  connection  with  it?  By  having  such,  encourage- 
ment would  be  given  to  the  physical  as  well  as  to  the 
mental  development  of  the  members,  and  this  is  an  aspect 
of  the  question  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  all  practical  Gaelic 
Leaguers.  Besides  it  would  bring  the  Gaelic  League  jnto  touch  with 
many  persons  whom  the  Irish  Language  Movement  could  not  other- 
wise possibly  touch.  The  two  branches  of  the  Celtic  revival  ought 
always  to  go  marching  on  hand  in  hand,  mutually  aiding  and  en- 
couraging each  other,  the  one  preparing  minds,  the  other  arms,  for 
Ireland’s  future  service. 

Our  Tournament  was  held  on  a glorious  day,  sandwiched  between 
two  on  which  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  It  seemed  as  if 

Nature  herself  looked  upon  us  with  approval.  No  one  could 

possibly  have  taken  exception  to  anything  in  that  large, 

orderly,  well-behaved,  and  respectable  multitude.  As  event 

after  event  was  brought  off  enthusiasm  ran  high,  but  it  was  the  hur- 
ling match  that  was  most  eagerly  looked  forward  to.  Everything 
considered,  it  was  an  excellent  game.  Play  was  even,  the  ball  travel- 


ling rapidly  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  and  while  better 
exhibitions  of  scientific  hurling  have  been  given,  still  it  clearly 
showed  what  was  better  still — the  spirit  of  the  people.  As  long  as  that 
same  spirit  can  be  kept  alive  the  descendants  of  the  men  of  Antrim 
and  Ballynahinch  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  their  duty  in  the  hour 
of  trial.  Much  interest  also  was  taken  in  the  exhibitions  given  by 
three  of  Ireland’s  best  known  athletes,  Kiely,  Leahy,  and  Reynolds. 
Although  off  a sodden  turf,  Leahy  managed  to  clear  6 feet  2 inches 
in  the  high  jump,  whilst  Kiely  created  a new  Irish  record  by  throwing 
the  16  lb.  hammer  141  ft.,  a distance  which  a few  years  ago  would 
have  been  a very  easy  world’s  record.  For  the  past  fourteen  years 
this  popular  athlete  has  been  competing  against  all  the  champions. 
A typical  Celt,  free,  generous,  and  open-hearted,  his  services  are 
always  at  the  disposal  of  any  club  in  the  Association  of  which  he  is 
a worthy  member,  wdthout  fee  or  reward.  It  is  his  genial  good- 
nature, as  well  as  his  undoubted  ability,  that  has  made  him  the  most 
popular  athlete  in  the  G.A.A.  To  the  members  of  the  Celtic  Hur- 
ling Club,  of  Dublin,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  for  their 
courage  in  undertaking  such  a grave  responsibility  as  was  entailed 
by  the  expense  of  a long  journey  to  a place  where  the  G.A.A.  was 
only  in  its  infancy,  and  where,  consequently,  financial  loss  was  the 
most  natural  thing  to  look  for.  It  is  typical  of  them,  however, 
always  to  aid  any  movement  which  has  patriotism  for  its  foundation, 
and  the  success  of  their  Belfast  venture  will  but  serve  to  increase, 
if  possible,  their  ardour.  The  prizes,  including  a gold  medal  pre- 
sented by  herself  were  distributed  by  Miss  Anna  Johnston  of  the 
Shan  Van  Vocht. 

With  the  encouraging  success  of  their  first  venture  before  them 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Red  Branch  Hurlers  now  to  redouble  their  efforts 
to  spread  the  G.A.A.  in  the  Northern  Province.  The  opportunity 
is  now  at  hand,  let  them  seize  it,  and  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt 
as  to  the  part  Ulster  will  play  in  the  future,  not  only  in  this  organ- 
isation, but  in  any  movement  having  for  its  object  a government 
in  Ireland  of  the  people’s  own  choice.  To  be  a Gael  is  to  be  a dis- 
ciple of  Neilson  and  M'Cracken,  and  living  under  the  shadow  of 
M‘Art’s  Fort,  how  could  any  thoughtful  Irishmen  be  otherwise.  The 
shades  of  the  departed  dead  forbid  it,  but  their  spirit  slumbers.  It 
requires  to  be  re-awakened  and  when  it  is ? F.  P.  Burke. 


SUNBURST  HURLING  CLUB. 

A meeting  to  form  another  branch  of  the  G.A.A.  was  held  on 
Sunday,  4th  inst.,  in  the  Irish  National  Foresters’  Hall,  Mill  Street. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Brady  moved  Mr.  H.  Martin  to  the  chair.  P.  J.  Cun- 
ningham was  called  upon  to  act  as  secretary,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Kerr 
as  treasurer.  The  chairman  congratulated  the  organisers  of  the 
meeting  on  their  successful  efforts  in  bringing  so  many  together  in 
a few  days,  and  also  appealed  to  those  present  to  join  the  club  and 
show  that  they  were  determined  to  revive  the  ancient  games  of  our 
nation,  and  that  no  opposition  would  deter  them  from  doing  so.  He 
knew  by  the  spirit  of  those  present,  and  of  those  who  have  promised 
to  join  that  they  would  endeavour  to  become  the  champion  hurlers 
of  Ulster  in  ’99.  The  following  paid  their  entrance  fee:- — H.  Mar- 
tin, H.  B.  Brady,  P.  Kerr,  P.  J.  Cunningham,  J.  Richardson,  W. 
MacNamara,  J.  Lavin,  A.  Clarke,  P.  Carbery,  E.  Maher,  B.  M'Cabe, 
M.  Mallon,  W.  Barron,  J.  M'Kenna,  P.  MTlroy,  H.  Laverty,  J. 
Laverty,  H.  Kelly,  and  T.  MacMahon,  and  promised  to  act  as  re- 
cruiting agents,  and  no  doubt  on  Sunday  next,  nth  inst.,  at  11-45 
a.m.,  in  the  Foresters’  Hall,  there  will  be  a strong  muster  of  in- 
tending Gaels.  A good  number  was  proposed  and  seconded  for 
membership.  Resolved  that  the  club  be  known  as  the  SunOurst 
Hurling  Club,  and  that  we  affiliate  with  the  Central  Council,  Dublin, 
and  that  the  colours  be  blue  jerseys  with  yellow  sash  and  sunburst 
on  breast,  also  white  pants  with  blue  stripe.  These  being  the 
colours  of  the  ancient  Fianna  Eirinn,  the  resolution  was  adopted 
with  acclaim  by  the  members.  P.  J.  Cunningham  announced  that 
he  was  in  communication  with  the  owner  of  a field  on  the  Falls  Road 
which  he  hoped  to  secure  for  the  club.  Anyone  wishing  to  become 
a member  of  the  Sunburst  Hurling  Club  can  do  so  by  attending  on 
Thursday  night,  at  8 p.m.,  in  the  Harp  Bandroom,  or  on  Sunday 
next  in  the  Foresters’  Hall,  Mill  Street,  at  11-45  — P-  J-  Cun- 

ningham, hon.  secretary  pro  tern.,  17,  Ship  Street. 

A welcome  announcement  was  made  that  another  club  was  being 
formed  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  old  Belfast  and  Divis  Rangers 
clubs,  which  will  work  in  harmony  with  the  Sunburst,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunburst  Hurling  Club  would  like  to  hear  that  Lisburn 
Red  Hands  were  making  a move  as  they  want  the  credit  of  giving 
all  a sound  but  friendly  thrashing. 
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OUR  DEAD  COMRADES. 

JOHN  MARTIN. 

By  MiciiAEt  Cavanagh, 


(Continued  from  November  Number.) 

®HEN  the  remains  of  his  old  comrade,  Terence  B. 

MacManus,  arrived  in  Dublin,  however,  John 
Martin  was,  of  necessity,  called  from  his  seclu- 
sion. It  was  at  first  intended  by  the  Obsequies  Committee 
that  Father  John  Kenyon  should  deliver  the  funeral  oration 
over  the  grave  of  the  returned  “ Rebel.”  Father  Kenyon 
was  willing  to  do  what  was  required  of  him  in  this  respect, 
but  suggested  that  in  view  of  Mr.  Martin’s  closer  relations 
with  the  illustrious  deceased,  it  would  not  only  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  have  the  honour  conferred  on  him,  but  it  would 
also  be  a graceful  mark  of  respect  shown  him  by  that  portion 
of  his  countrymen  whose  political  aspirations  were  in  accord- 
ance with  those  which  he  and  his  fellow-exile  suffered  for. 

Father  Kenyon’s  recommendation  was  agreed  to.  The 
position  was  tendered  to  John  Martin,  and  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. But,  after  a fe\^  days,  he  was  induced  to  yield  the 
honour  to  “ The  O'Donoghue,”  then  the  most  prominent  of 
Irish  Parliamentary  agitators,  and  one  whose  hollow-hearted- 
ness was,  as  yet,  concealed  from  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men, and  who  had,  even,  six  months  before,  by  a profession 
of  revolutionary  principles  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  astute 
John  Mitchel.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  latter  fact  that 
principally  led  to  his  prompt  rejection  by  the  managers  of 
the  MacManus  obsequies;  and  as  the  circumstance  consti- 
tutes an  interesting  episode  in  that  epoch  of  Irish  revolu- 
tionary history,  I deem  it  advisable  to  record  it  here,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  amenable  to  the  charge  of  “ throwing 
water  on  a drowned  rat : — ” 

Before  John  Mitchel  left  America  for  France  in  the  spring 
of  1 860,  he  invited  John  O’Mahony  to  spend  a day  with  him 
at  his  home  on  David’s  Island,  N.Y.  The  interview  re- 
sulted in  a satisfactory  understanding  on  the  question  of 
Irish  politics.  A correspondence  was  kept  up  between  them 
up  to  the  time  of  O’Mahony’s  arrival  in  that  city,  and  they 
arranged  a plan  for  a secure  means  of  corresponding  while 
he  should  remain  in  Ireland. 

At  this  time  “ The  O’Donoghue  ” was  engaged  in  getting 
up  what  was  called  the  “ Monster  Petition  ” for  presentation 
in  the  British  Parliament.  What  its  tenor  was  I do  not  now 
remember,  but  I think  it  was  a kind  of  “ Declaration  of  Irish 
Rights  ” (or  “ Enumeration  of  Irish  Wrongs  ”)  embodied  in 
the  form  of  a National  Petition  to  be  presented  by  him  as 
the  exponent  of  the  Irish  people’s  will — and  the  “nephew 
of  his  uncle,”  for  the  “ ass  would  fain  don  the  lion’s  hide.” 
Tiiis  preliminary  explanation  will  help  to  explain  the  pur- 


port of  the  following  letter  which  Mr.  O’Mahony  received 
a few  days  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  from  Ireland. 

Though  every  Fenian  then  in  the  United  States  was  in- 
formed of  its  contents,  it  is  now,  1 believe,  given  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time. 

“ Cloisy-le-Roi, 

“ I,  Rue  St.  Nicholas,  8th  May,  ’61. 

“ My  Dear  O’Mahony — You  are  still,  I believe,  in  Ire- 
land, so  I write  to  you  on  the  chance  of  my  letter  finding 
you.  I have  been  expecting  for  a good  while  to  hear  from 
you,  and  have  felt  a good  deal  more  interest  in  your  Phoenix 
Society  since  I knew  that  you  were  in  Ireland,  and  taking 
charge  of  it  yourself. 

It  is  not  so  widely  spread  or  so  efficiently  armed  as  you 
would  wish,  or  as  I would  wish — but  still,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  to  the  extent  of  its  organisation,  it  is  good.  I write  now 
only  to  tell  you  that  I have  met  the  O’Donoghue  (by  ap- 
pointment) at  Boulogne,  and  spent  a day  in  conversation 
with  him.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  is  fully  and  minutely 
in  accordance  with  both  you  and  me,  on  the  hopes,  chances 
and  resources  of  the  case,  and  I wish  that  you  were  in  com- 
munication with  him,  so  far  as  your  system  authorises  you 
to  enter  into  communication  with  an  outside  man. 

He  is  to  attempt  in  a day  or  two  to  present  the  National 
Petition  to  the  Queen.  It  will  be  refused — that  is,  the 
Home  Secretary  will  not  even  allow  him  an  audience  to 
present  it.  Then  he  will  present  the  City  of  Dublin  Peti- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  will  be  met,  as  he  ex- 
pects, with  shrieks,  coughs,  and  sneezes.  Then  he  will  quit 
Parliament  and  come  home  to  Ireland,  where  it  is  probable 
he  will  ask  the  people  to  join  in  some  organisation  for  fur- 
ther measures.  His  new  organisation  will  not  be  illegal, 
but  though  ostensibly  legal  and  open,  it  wHl,  and  must, 
naturally  seek  to  connect  itself  with  whatsoever  secret  ma- 
chinations may  be  going  on — that  is  to  say,  in  other  words, 
it  will  be  an  organisation  looking  to  revolution  and  foreign 
aid,  and  more  or  less  preparing  for  that — though  for  the 
moment  within  the  forms  of  law.  I do  sincerely  believe 
O’Donoghue  to  be  honest,  determined  and  thoroughgoing. 

You  need  not  apprehend  the  influence  of  G.  H.  Moore. 
I think  we  have  so  arranged  matters  that  we  shall  make  use 
of  him,  not  he  of  us. 

Will  you  ascertain  the  time  that  O’D  is  to  return  to  Ire- 
land, and  give  him  a meeting  either  in  Dublin,  or  anywhere 
in  Tipperary  you  please.  He  wishes  it,  and  I advised  it. 
But,  of  course,  I do  not  imagine  or  suggest  that  you  should 
tell  him  anything  more  than  you  would  tell  me.  All  I want 
to  impress  upon  you  is — that  he  is  earnestly  bent  upon  turn- 
ing men’s  minds  away  from  Parliament,  and  away  from  Eng- 
lish parties,  and  fully  bent  on  inviting  and  cultivating 
French  ai^.  And  with  such  views  he  must  be  conscious, 
and  is  so,  that  your  organisation — to  whatever  extent  it  may 
exist,  is  a power  to  be  counted  cui. 
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I don’t  exactly  know  your  address,  but  hope  this  will  find 

you.  If  you  write  to  me  address . But  I don’t  ask 

you  to  write,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  not,  as  I believe  all 
letters  to  me  and  from  me  will  soon  be  in  danger  of  hostile 
inspection.  All  I mean  is  to  certify  to  you  that  I think  we 
may  rely  upon  this  man,  and  that  I would  expect  good  re- 
sults from  an  interview  between  you  and  him. 

“ Very  truly  yours, 

“ J.  M.” 

In  due  time  O’Donoghue  attempted  to  introduce  his 
“ petition,”  but  it  was  not  received,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
it,  so  far  as  he  and  the  400,000  dupes  he  got  to  sign  it  were 
concerned.  That  he  was  false  to  his  pledges  to  Mitchel 
need  not  be  stated.  His  subsequent  actions  are  sufficient 
proof  of  that.  Whether  he  descended  a step  lower  in  in- 
famy is  known  to  himself.  But  his  duplicity  and  cowardice 
in  the  above  transaction  was  sufficient  to  earn  for  him  the 
contempt  of  all  Irish  Nationalists  who'  were  cognisant 
thereof. 

The  national  feeling  manifested  so'  unmistakably  at  the 
funeral  of  his  old  associate  convinced  John  Martin  that 
there  was  life  still  left  in  the  heart  of  the  old  land ; and 
though  he  could  not  fling  himself  into  the  secret  revolu-  ‘ 
tionary  movement  of  which  he  had  then  the  visible  signs, 
yet  neither  could  he  longer  remain  indifferent  or  inactive. 
By  degrees  his  name  became  more  and  more  prominent  in 
public  politics,  as  his  pen  became  busier,  developing  his 
views  on  the  topics  of  the  time.  He  became  the  central 
figure  around  whom  the  “ Constitutional  Nationalists  ” of 
the  period  gathered,  and  at  their  solicitation  he,  in  1864, 
founded  what  was  called  “The  National  Association”  in 
Dublin.  Like  many  another  political  movement  of  similar 
tendencies,  this  society  soon  died  of  inanition,  but  during 
its  existence  an  event  occurred  which  showed  that  the  old 
spirit  was  not  dormant  in  John  Martin’s  breast,  and  that, 
notwithstanding,  his  own  temperament  and  peaceable  dis- 
position, when  the  strong  hand  of  power  menaced  the 
people,  and  tyranny  was  to  be  undoubtedly  confronted,  his 
chivalrous  nature  hurried  him  to  the  van. 

I allude  to  his  address  delivered  at  the  funeral  demonstra- 
tion in  honour  of  the  Manchester  Martyrs  in  Glasnevin  the 
month  following  their  execution.  This  speech,  which  he 
closed  with  the  cry  of  “ God  Save  Ireland,”  led  to  his  arrest, 
and  trial  on  the  charge  of  sedition.  He  defended  himself 
in  a spirited  speech,  and  was  acquitted.  The  beautiful  Me- 
morial Cross  in  Glasnevin,  erected  at  his  sole  expense,  bears 
testimony  to  his  generosity.  But  John  Martin’s  patriotic  ac- 
tions were  ever  in  advance  of  his  professions. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  Home 
Rule  movement  from  its  inauguration.  But  it  died  the 
death  of  its  predecessor,  leaving  few  disinterested  mourners 
to  lament  its  fate. 

In  1868,  or  while  the  Home  Rule  organisation  was  yet  in 
its  first  stages,  John  Martin  was  married  to  the  sister  of  his 
dearest  friend,  John  Mitchel.  Soon  after  this  event  he  and 


his  wife  paid  a visit  to  their  relatives  in  America,  and  on 
that  occasion  I had  several  opportunities  of  renewing  our  old- 
time  acquaintance.  I found  him  unchanged  in  everything 
save  the  policy  for  achieving  Irish  independence.  On  that 
question  he  differed  from  all  his  old  associates  in  America. 
He  was  convinced  of  this  fact  when  he  delivered  a lecture 
on  Irish  affairs  in  New  York.  His  reception  by  the  vast 
audience  of  his  admiring  countrymen  was  all  that  it  should 
be — cordial,  affectionate,  and  enthusiastic.  His  address  was 
listened  to  respectfully  as  he  went  over  the  long  catalogue  of 
Ireland’s  grievances,  but  when  he  appealed  to  the  assemb- 
lage as  to  what  was  the  way  of  remedying  this  deplorable 
state  of  things,  and  the  “Immortal  Voice”  cried — ^Fight! 
and  brought  the  whole  house  cheering  to  its  feet  he  saw  his 
attempt  tO’  convert  them  to  his  views  must  be  a dead  failure, 
as  it  surely  was.  His  earnest  deprecation  of  the  suggested 
remedy  was  received  with  a general  laugh  by  the  good- 
humoured  audience,  to  the  evident  amusement  of  the 
“ Apostle  of  physical  force,”  John  Mitchel,  who  sat  near  the 
lecturer. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland  from  the  United  States,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of 
Meath,  and  had  he  been  honestly  supported  by  all  who  were 
elected  on  the  Home  Rule  platform,  he  might,  perchance, 
have  had  a fair  opportunity  of  testing  his  panacea  for  Ire- 
land’s ill.  As  it  was,  more  than  half  of  the  “ popular  re- 
presentatives ” riolated . their  pledges  and  betrayed  their 
constituents. 

But  these  quasi  “ Home  Rulers  ” were,  in  this  respect,  no 
wise  different  from  their  predecessors — or  successors  for 
that  matter — “ Repealers,”  “ Tenant  Righters,”  “ Home 
Rulers,”  and  “ Land  Leaguers  ” — “ Popular  Representa- 
tives ” under  different  appellations — ^all  elected  at  the  emi- 
nent peril  of  many  of  their  constituents — deserted  their  col- 
ours when  confronted  rvith  their  country’s  enemy,  and  left 
the  minority  of  their  colleagues  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  un- 
equal conflict.  O’Connell,  Lucas,  Martin,  and  Parnell, 
each  in  turn  found  himself  deserted  by  his  venal  parliamen- 
tai7  associates — speculators  in  Irish  patriotism,  who  sneered 
at  their  betrayed  and  abandoned  leaders,  and  congratulated 
themselves  on  being  enabled  to  sell  their  credulous  consti- 
tuents to-  the  highest  bidder. 

This  is  a miserable  state  of  things,  but  not  much  to  be 
be  wondered  at,  when  men  will  persist  in  letting  themselves 
be  sold  after  such  repeated  warnings  as  they  have  had  in  the 
past. 

John  Martin  wasted  seven  years  of  his  life  seeking  for 
Irish  rights  in  the  British  Parliament.  For  the  seven  pre- 
vious years  he  strove,  by  voice  and  pen,  to  influence  Irish 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  a constitutional  redress  of  Irish 
grievances.  And  in  all  these  years,  what  did  Ireland  gain 
by  his  self-sacrificing  labours  ? or,  in  what  instance  did  he 
confer  an  additional  lustre  to  the  fame  which  he  acquired 
in  the  six  months  of  his  revolutionary  career? 

To  the  first  of  these  queries  the  answer  is  Nothing! — 
excepting  the  additional  experience  of  the  futility  of  the 
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means  he  employed.  But  to  the  other,  the  answer  is  im- 
pressed on  the  heart  of  his  country : — 

He  commemorated  “ The  noble-hearted 
Three!” 

For  the  second  time  in  Ireland’s  darkest 
hour  he,  the  most  gentle-hearted  of  her 
sons,  confronted  her  oppressors  in 
the  Bearna  Bhaoghal,  and 
resolutely  avowed  the 
faith  that  was  in  him,  the  ever  living  faith  of 
IRISH  NATIONALIIT ! 

His  “constitutional”  efforts  are  already  forgotten,  or  re- 
membered with  regret  or  indifference ; but  that  one  deed,  in 
which  his  old  spirit  asserted  itself,  will  find  its  appropriate 
place  in  the  history  of  his  regenerated  nation. 

Mr.  Martin  was  in  failing  health  for  a long  time  previous 
to  his  final  illness.  Indeed,  he  was  never  what  may  be  called 
a robust  man,  having  been  troubled  with  an  asthmatic  com^ 
plaint  for  many  years,  but  he  bore  up  manfully  against  his 
physical  infirmity,  until  the  death  of  John  Mitchel  com- 
pletely prostrated  him.  If  ever  man  died  of  a broken  heart, 
he  did.  When,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1875,  he  saw  his 
dearly-beloved  friend  laid  to  rest  in  the  little  graveyard  in 
Newry',  he  fainted,  and  never  recovered  the  effects  of  the 
shock.  He  died  within  the  week  in  which  Mitchel  breathed 
his  last,  and,  three  days  afterwards  (on  the  ist  of  April)  he 
was  buried  with  his  people  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Don- 
oughmore. 

“ His  pilgrimage  over,  he  has  his  reward !” 

Note. — The  following  letter  fully  explains  Mr.  Martin’s 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  the  “ Memorial  Cross.”  I 
have  not  heard  that  he  was  ever  re-imbursed  for  any  portion 
of  the  expense  incurred  in  its  erection : — 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Dublin  Nation 

“ Kilbroney,  Rostrevor, 

“ March  25. 

“ Dear  Sir — Permit  me  to  say  a word  about  the  Memo- 
rial Cross  which  I have  caused  tO'  be  erected  in  Glasnevin 
Cemetery,  and  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Allen,  Larkin, 
and  O’Brien.  I have  done  this  because  I thought  that  so 
remarkable  a historical  event  as  is  that  legal  murder  of  Man- 
chester, and  an  event  that  so  deeply  stirred  the  heart  of 
Ireland,  ought  to  be  recorded  on  stone  in  some  proper  pub- 
lic place  of  the  Irish  metropolis. 

If  my  fellow-countrymen  approve  of  what  I have  done, 
I shall  be  willing  and  proud  to  receive  from  them  the 
amount  of  my  expenditure  in  a work  intended  for  the  Na- 
tional purpose.  1 shall  ask  only  to  be  allowed  to  pay  my 
own  mite  among  the  contributors  to  the  cost  of  the  work. 
The  entire  cost  of  it  is  ^6^  los.  6d. 

But  I do  not  ask  any  person  to  contribute  a penny  for  this 
monument.  It  is  only  in  case  my  countrymen  desire  to  join 
with  me  in  this  expenditure  that  I consent  to  let  the  country 
pay  it.  I have  got  the  work  done  absolutely  by  my  own 
will,  and  entirely  on  my  own  responsibility.  True,  I cannot 


quite  conveniently  afford  to  pay  so  large  a sum  from  my  pri- 
vate means  for  such  a purpose.  But  let  no  jierson  imagine 
that  I consider  myself  entitled  to  repayment  of  a iwund  or 
a shilling  of  this  money. 

I observe  a call  iiixin  the  country  in  the  “ Nation  ” of  last 
week  towards  the  cost  of  this  monument.  Let  me  now  dis- 
tinctly state  that  the  monument  has  been  raised  on  my  re- 
sponsibility alone;  I ask  nobody  to  contribute  to  it.  But 
I have  no  desire  to  monopolise  either  the  credit  or  the  cost. 
And  if,  after  \si  May  next,  any  persons  volunteer  to  con- 
tribute their  pounds  or  their  shillings  to  share  with  me  in 
the  work,  they  shall  be  kindly  welcome. — 1 am,  dear  sir, 
truly  yours,  “John  Martin.” 

THE  END. 


The  Gaelic  Language : Its  Origin 
and  History. 

HE  pure  Gaelic  tongue  differs  from  most  languages  in 
being  perfect  and  independent.  This  reason 
alone — if  others  were  wanting — would  be  enough 
to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  lan- 
guages spoken  on  the  earth.  Many  years  prior  to  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  the  confusion 
t of  tongues,  while  all  were  still  of  the  same  language 
and  speech,  did  the  grandsons  of  Japheth  emigrate  to 
the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  generally  known  that  in  Floly 
Writ,  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,  the  isles  of  the  sea,  the  isles 
of  Chittim  and  of  Elishah,  refer  to  the  islands  which  abound 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  called  in  Scripture  “ the  sea,” 
and  “ the  great  sea.”  Here  they  settled  and  peopled  these 
islands,  and  about  twenty  years  prior  to  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, Partholan,  the  great  Grecian  explorer,  who  was  a lineal 
descendant  of  Japheth,  landed  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
colonised  our  island.  He  planted  his  own  language,  which 
still  continues  to  be  spoken  to  a certain  extent  in  almost 
every  county  in  Ireland  after  a lapse  of  near  four  thousand 
years. 

At  the  time  England  was  invaded  by  the  Romans  under 
Julius  Csesar  its  inhabitants  were  living  in  hovels,  and  were 
clothed  with  the  raw  skins  of  beasts,  and  those  parts  of  their 
bodies  which  their  skill  in  cutting  and  sewing  was  unable  to 
cover  they  stained  with  the  juice  of  herbs,  while  at  the  same 
period  the  Irish  had  made  wonderful  progress  in  arts  and 
civilisation.  In  the  fifth  century  St.  Patrick  introduced 
Christianity  into  Ireland.  The  art  of  printing  w^  not  dis- 
covered at  this  remote  period,  and  there  was  neither  mail 
service  nor  telegraphic  communications ; yet  the  fame  of 
Ireland  had  spread  so  far  as  a seat  of  learning  as  tO'  attract 
princes  and  scholars  from  every  country  of  Europe  to  her 
shores. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  Gaelic  language  was  spoken 
when  the  earth  was  new,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  hope,  when  the  time  arrives  that  wars  shall  cease, 
when  the  desert  shall  blossom  like  a rose,  when  know- 
ledge shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
mighty  deep,  when  there  shall  be  none  to  hurt  or  harm  in  all 
the  earth,  and  when  all  nations  shall  be  once  more  of  one 
language,  that  Gaelic  may  be  the  universal  tongue. 

S.  Seaton. 
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The  Gaelic  Over  the  Sea. 

E quote  the  following  from  “ The  Criterion,”  one  of  the 
New  York  literary  journals.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Joseph  I. 
C.  Clarke,  whose  splendid  poem,  “ The  Fighting  Race,” 
appeared  in  all  the  leading  Irish  and  Irish- American 
papers  some  months  ago. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  A RECENT  GATHERING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

“ There  was  something  impressive  about  it,  something  half  pathe- 
tic, something  wholly  refreshing. 

“ The  atmosphere  of  the  place  was  almost  religious.  It  was  a long 
low  room  designed — I know  not  by  what  chance,  for  it  was  very  near 
the  glaring,  bustling  centre  of  New  York — in  the  likeness  of  a monas- 
tic library  such  as  those  in  which  gloomy  Trappists  or  erudite  Bene- 
dictines toiled  in  remote  ages  snatching  some  brands  of  learning  from 
the  pile  which  a fanatic  war-spirit  or  an  unashamed  Philistinism  had 
heaped  for  the  burning. 

“ And  there  was  something  of  the  religiously  impressive  in  the 
faces  and  manner  of  those  who  were  waiting  there  in  the  long,  low 
room.  One  felt  somehow  that  they  knew  themselves  to  be  for  a 
space  outside  the  ordinary  routine  of  life,  foregathering  to  steep 
themselves  for  a little  while  in  the  peace  of  forgotten  things.  They 
were  plain  people,  many  of  them,  honest  workingmen  and  active, 
healthy  looking  working  lads,  and  women,  young  and  old,  who  had 
had  and  were  having  a hard  fight  for  the  daily  bread.  Others  there 
were  of  another  aspect.  There  were  clergymen  of  the  scholastic 
type ; there  were  professional  men  wearing  the  silk  hat  of  the  higher 
civilisation  and  the  genial  smile  of  honoured  success ; and  there  were 
ladies  whose  habitat  might  well  be  on  Fifth  Avenue,  whose  costumes 
suggested  the  salon  rather  than  the  indiscriminate  meeting.  And  I 
think  I noticed  one  or  two  sturdy  young  fellows  wearing  the  plainly 
picturesque  slouch  hat  which  our  wise  Uncle  Sam  dabs  on  the  heads 
of  his  fighting  men. 

“ A very  mingled  gathering,  but  all  had — or  so  it  seemed  to  me, 
hypnotised  perhaps  by  the  place  and  the  purpose  of  the  gathering — 
that  same  look  of  reverent  expectancy  on  their  faces,  a certain  touch 
of  the  ideal  illuminating  plain  features  and  adding  a mystic  grace  to 
the  charm  of  the  daintily  beautiful. 

“ I knew  the  look.  I had  seen  it  often  before ; seen  it  in  remote 
villages  in  a distant  land ; seen  it  light  up  the  faces  of  the  very  poor 
in  the  extremes  of  the  County  Kerry,  in  slumberous  hamlets  where 
the  hooded  cloak  of  West  Cork  adds  an  infinite  charm  to  the  demure 
ways  of  fresh  girlhood,  and  in  the  little  fishing  villages  along  the 
Galway  coast  whence  the  peasant,  fed  still  on  the  heroic  tales  of  the 
days  of  Oisin,  looks  dreaming  over  the  heaving  ocean  and  thinks  he 
sees  in  the  distance  the  Hy-Brasil  of  the  old  lore. 

“ Down  in  those  quiet  old  world  places  it  was  the  look  of  those 
who,  clinging  devotedly,  almost  desperately,  to  the  sweet  cadences 
of  the  ancient  Gaelic  tongue,  find  that  far  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
own  limited  sphere,  in  the  great  harsh  world  beyond  of  which  they 
know  so  little,  the  old  tongue,  the  sweet,  old  dying  tongue  is  known 
and  honoured. 

“ And  as  it  is  joy  to  the  simple  folk  in  Ireland  where  the  Gaelic 
still  lingers  to  hear  even  one  warm  word  of  it  from  the  stranger  from 
other  parts,  so  at  this  meeting  in  New  York  there  was  joy  at  the 
gathering  of  the  Gael  to  work  for  the  saving  of  the  emblem  of  an 
ancient  descent. 

“ It  was  a harking  back  to  old  days ; it  was  the  reminder  of  a 
most  ancient  civilisation.  And  it  took  place  in  the  heart  of  New 
York.  There  was  but  one  English  speech  the  whole  evening  through ; 
the  songs  were  Gaelic,  the  chairman’s  duty  was  performed  through 
the  medium  of  the  Gaelic,  there  were  speeches  in  Gaelic ; the  fre- 
quent calling  from  the  audience,  as  something  impressed  them  in 
song  or  speech,  was  voiced  in  the  old  tongue — and  through  the  win- 
dows came  the  sound  of  trolley-cars,  and  into  the  windows  flashed  the 


light  of  electric  lamps.  It  was  the  wedding  of  the  Ancient  and  the 
Modern,  of  the  Ideal  and  the  Practical. 

“ The  one  speech  in  English — in  the  “ bearla  ” or  “ dialect  ” as  the 
Gaelic  has  it,  contemptuously — was  delivered  by  a man  devoted  to 
this  republic,  a man  of  eminent  practicality  who  has  served  the 
United  States  in  a high  capacity  and  is  known  among  statesmen  and 
diplomats  far  afield.  And,  stripping  the  thing  to  its  substance,  the 
speech  was  a passionate  plea  for  the  preservation  of  the  Gaelic  tongue 
and  Gaelic  literature  and  Gaelic  ideal,  in  which  preservation  the 
speaker  proclaimed  a sure  means  of  saving  the  Irish  people  in  this 
country  from  many  a reproach  and  making  them  better  citizens,  of 
adding  as  it  were  to  the  total  of  Americanism  the  best  that  Ireland 
has  to  give,  its  very  native  force  and  spirit,  flowing  always  fresh  from 
the  living  fount. 

“It  was  an  interesting  plea,  and  not  many  who  think  it  out  will 
quarrel  with  it.  As  Cyrano  in  the  drama  revived  his  jaded,  heart- 
sick, famished  soldiers  by  the  piping  of  the  airs  of  Gascony — you  re- 
member the  beautiful  passage,  with  its  final  “ C’est  toute  la  Gas- 
cogne ” — so  may  the  Celt,  riven  from  the  quiet  rooting-place  of  his 
ancestors  and  plunged,  often  to  his  hurt,  into  a seething,  hurrying,  ir- 
reverent civilisation,  find  in  the  old  tongue  and  the  old  lays  and  tra- 
ditions something  by  which  to  measure  and  appraise  his  contemplated 
action,  an  ideal  by  which  to  live. 

“ The  hardening  of  the  heart  unto  base  or  mean  things  does  not  go 
readily  with  the  cherishing  of  such  an  ideal. 

“ This  was  the  practical  or  political  side  of  the  movement  toward 
a Gaelic  revival  which  in  its  philological  aspect  has  won  the  adhe- 
sion of  some  of  the  most  noted  scholars  and  scholarly  bodies  in 
Europe.  And  the  practical  side  of  the  thing  will  stand,  one  mu.st 
think,  if  earnestness  and  numbers  count  for  anything.  M.  K. 


This  is  what  the  “ Criterion  ” has  to  say  of  our  friend,  Mr.  James 
MacManus,  who  is  at  present  in  America;  — 

“ Mr.  MacManus  is  one  of  the  several  authors  whose  vogue  sub- 
stantiates the  claim  that  Ireland  is  coming  into  the  swim  of  literary 
fashion.  He  has  recently  had  two  new  volumes  published  in  Lon- 
don, and  one  of  them,  unlike  its  predecessors,  is  given  the  dignity 
of  cloth  binding.  Under  the  title  of  the  “ Bend  of  the  Road  ” it 
gathers  together  some  fifteen  stories,  all  having  the  same  Donegal 
background  that  appeared  in  his  earlier  work  ; the  other  new  volume 
is  entitled  “ The  Humours  of  Donegal. 

“ If  Mr.  MacManus  gives  us  little  in  the  way  of  construction  and 
situation  of  dramatic  value,  many  of  his  stories  have  added  to  their 
felicitous  detail — another  quality  that  is  so  rare  that  it  endows  them 
with  an  almost  unique  importance.  There  is  no  name  for  it,  but  it 
might  be  called  his  folk-lore  touch.  His  folk-lore  is  a living  thing, 
not  a skeleton  nor  a mummy,  and  a living  thing  is  very  much  more 
pleasing  than  a skeleton  or  a mummy.  In  the  tales  of  ‘ The  Coun- 
sellor ’ there  is  something  almost  thrilling  in  seeing  these  old,  old 
child-like  story-telling  instincts  embalming  the  memory  of  the  great 
O’Connell.  If  Mr.  MacManus  makes  up  such  yams  as  these  he  is  a 
genius  independent  of  his  time  and  his  class  as  never  man  was  be- 
fore, for  no  sophisticated  writer  has  ever  yet  added  to  the  stock  of 
folk-lore ; and  if  he  but  reports  and  adjusts  and  heightens  and 
deepens  he  is  a genius  in  his  ability  to  do  it  without  marring  the 
simplicity  of  his  material.” 


The  last  consignments  of  the  Columcille  ring  which  attracted  such 
general  admiration  at  the  Aonach  Tir-Conail,  and  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  committee  to  those  who  sold  four  books  of  tickets, 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Wightman,  Belfast,  the  maker  of  our  Gaelic 
oratory  medal,  whose  advertisement  appears  on  our  pages.  We  are 
in  a position  to  state  that  the  rings  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
committee,  and  to  those  of  the  fortunate  possessors  whom  we  met  in 
Letterkenny. 
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The  Arran  Library  Scheme. 


OME  couple  of  months  ago  we  drew  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  scheme  proposed  by  one  of 
our  staunch  supporters,  ITiomas  Concannon,  of 
Mexico,  to  found  a Gaelic  library  or  libraries  in  his 
native  Arran  Islands.  Since  objection  has  been  made  by 
one  or  two  persons  to  any  public  appeal  being  made  on 
behalf  of  this  object,  we  think  it  only  due  to  the  author  of 
the  appeal  to  say  that  wheii 've  drew  attention  to  it  in  our 
columns  he  wTote  a letter  of  strongest  remonstrance,  as  he 
had  not  yet  decided  to  put  the  scheme  before  the  public. 
However,  our  note  in  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht  ” produced  an 
immediate  result  in  the  shape  of  a subscription  of  from 
Belfast  Gaelic  League,  and  two  or  three  books  from  private 
friends.  Mr.  Concannon  has  since  put  his  idea  before  the 
public  in  an  eloquent  appeal,  and  if  we  do  not  print  it  in 
full  it  is  because  we  prefer  to  say  something  on  the  subject 
ourselves.  We  will  first  deal  with  the  two  persons  who 
wTote  letters  to  the  public  Press,  one  a London  Gael,  who 
asked  for  references  as  to  Mr.  Concannon’s  responsibility, 
and  who  advised’  him  to  issue  properly-authenticated  col- 
lecting cards;  the  second  a respected  Cork  priest,  who  has 
himself  done  good  work  for  the  Gaelic  as  a publisher,  but 
who  states  that  the  Arran  Islanders  are  as  able  to  buy  books 
for  themselves  as  people  in  Cork  or  Dublin,  and  objects  to 
their  projected  library  being  made  the  subject  of  public  ap- 
peal. In  answer  to  the  London  Gael  we  shall  only  say  that 
Mr.  Concannon  has  been  known  hitherto  in  the  Gaelic 
movement,  not  by  his  demands  for  financial  support,  but 
as  a generous  donor  to  every  good  object  that  has  come 
before  the  public.  He  has  crossed  thousands  of  miles  of 
ocean  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a few  months’  work  on  his 
native  soil,  and  in  the  period  since  his  landing  he  has  spent 
more  money  on  behalf  of  the  Gaelic  cause  than  would  have 
bought  all  the  Gaelic  books  extant  for  Arran.  'Phe  agita- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Mullen  Bequest  has  drawn  forth, 
the  Gaelic  Leaguer’s  decision,  that  what  is  immediately 
wanted  is  organisation  in  Irish-speaking  districts,  and  the 
League  has  decided  to  expend  a large  sum  of  money  on 
salaries  to  organisers.  Our  good  friend  is  so  much  in  fav- 
our of  this  idea  that  he  has  been  steadily  organising  since 
he  landed  in  Ireland,  as  branches  founded  from  Arran  to 
Donegal  and  Derry  bear  witness. 

Of  course  he  might  have  shut  himself  up  in  the  Arran 
Islands  and  founded  libraries,  two  or  three  of  them;  but 
he  has  realised  that  it  is  better  to  work  as  a member  of  an 
organisation  than  as  an  individual.  By  the  former  me- 
thod you  give  not  only  your  own  work  to  a cause,  but  stir 
up  others  from  apathy.  A man  working  at  realising  his 
own  ideas  in  solitude  gives  one  man’s  work  to  his  country. 
If  the  object  is  one  of  public  importance;  it  is  his  duty  to 
enlist  fellow-workers,  to  impart  to  them  his  enthusiasm,  and 
share  with  them  the  honour,  or  even  the  risks  of  the  en- 


terprise. This  rule  api)lics  in  more  important  matters  than* 
evtyi  that  at  present  under  discussion,  but  the  principle  re- 
cognised by  our  frieiul  is  a right  one:  the  principle  of 
fellowship  and  patriotism,  which  makes  any  movement  pos- 
sible and  labour  a delight.  It  is  not  for  Arran  he  is  work- 
ing, but  for  Ireland.  He  has  held  out  a helping  hand  to 
Cork,  and  shared  in  the  glory  of  last  year’s  awakening  in 
Macroom;  and  now,  is  it  not  rather  hard  to  see  a remons- 
trance come  from  Cork  in  opposition  to  his  Arran  librarj’ 
appeal?  However,  a generous  subscription  from  one  of 
the  League  branches  in  that  city  has  provetl  that  the  Gae- 
lic workers  there  have  grateful  memories  and  recognise  the 
principles  of  good-fellowship. 

Now,  we  could  write  columns  in  support  of  the  Arran 
library  scheme,  but  shall  satisfy  ourselves  for  the  present  by 
stating  that  in  establishing  a source  of  literary  culture  in 
any  of  those  islands  we  will  be  nourishing  the  Gaelic  re- 
vival at  the  very  root  from  which  all  nurture  and  growth 
must  spring. 

No  more  purely  Irish-speaking  district  exists  in  the 
world.  If  a Gaelic  college  is  ever  to  be  established  we  can 
imagine  no  more  suitable  place  than  some  one  of'  these 
islands  of  the  West.  Who  knows  but  the  library,  which 
we  are  asked  to  help  to  found,  may  develop  into  such  an 
institution.  Indeed,  may  we  not  say  that  the  college  of 
Arran  has  already  sent  forth  its  graduates  into'  the  world. 
Father  O’Growney,  John  M'Neill,  and  others  went  there 
for  their  education,  and  many  a scholar  in  Germany  has 
gleaned  his  knowledge  of  Celtic  language  and  lore  from 
the  lips  of  Thomas  Concannon’s  fellow-islanders. 

We  conclude  by  saying  that  we  publish  this  article  in- 
stead of  our  friend’s  appeal  which  has  appeared  in  other 
papers,  because;  we  wished  to  say  about  him  things  which 
he  would  not  say  himself  and  which  the  country  ought  to 
know,  since  the  letters  of  a “ London  Gael  ” and  a Cork 
priest  have  shown  that  his  good  motives  and  generous  work 
are  not  universally  known  and  appreciated. 

Irish  books,  or  subscriptions  to  purchase  them,  may  be 
sent,  till  further  notice,  to  Thomas  Concannon,  Inishmaan, 
Arran  Islands,  Co.  Galway.  The  donations  already  sent 
include  from  Captain  Delahoyde,  London,  from 
Belfast  Gaelic  League  (Queen  Street),  los.  from  Cork 
Gaelic  League  (Lee  Branch).  Books  from  the  Central 
Gaelic  League;  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  Miss  Anna  Johnston, 
and  Miss  Milligan. 

Our  Agents  in  Dublin. 

WHOLESALE.— MESSRS.  EASON,  Middle  Abbey  Street. 
RETAIL.— CHARLES  BYRNE,  O’Connell  Street.  MRS.  BOL- 
AND, Wexford  Street.  MRS.  CARROLL,  Mary  Street. 
MISS  O’BRIEN,  Chapel  Street.  O’GORMAN,  Meath  St. 
BYRNE,  Cornmarket.  CRONIN,  High  Street.  O’TOOLE, 
Earl  Street.  HOWSE,  Denmark  Street.  DOLLARD  BROS., 
Fairview. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WOLFE  TONE  can  be  had  by  booksellers  from 
MESSRS.  EASON,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  OLLEY  & CO., 
Belfast.  M.  H.  GILL,  O’Connell  Street.  JAS.  DUFFY, 
Wellington  Quay. 
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A Broken  Thread. 


The  leaf  has  fallen  from  the  tree, 

The  bird  has  flown  beyond  the  sea, 

The  flower,  its  breath  and  colour  spent, 

Again  with  hueless  dust  is  blent. 

Of  all  my  vision  feasted  on. 

The  husk  is  left,  the  soul  is  gone — 

I weep  and  say,  “ God’s  will  be  done.” 

For  what  God  gave  was  all  His  best — 

The  merry  music  of  the  nest, 

Flowers  in  the  loneliest  solitudes. 

And  pathways  through  the  densest  woods ; 

Clear  waters,  laughing  in  the  sun. 

And  fruits,  red-ripening  one  by  one. 

Told  how  God’s  blessed  will  was  done. 

Yet,  better  than  His  best  was  this — 

The  touch  that  stilled  my  heart — the  kiss 
That  filled  my  soul’s  deep  waiting  cup. 

As  dawn-dew  fills  the  lily  up. 

Eyes  whose  long  glances,  gladly  won, 

Seemed  never  ended  nor  begun. 

But  always  mine — God’s  will  be  done.” 

God’s  will — His  will  that  gave  the  joy 
He  takes  again,  ere  aught  should  cloy. 

Or  too  much  sweetness  sate  the  sense. 

And  change  to  cold  indifference — 

The  utmost  race,  untried — unwon — 

Untouched  the  goal  we  counted  on. 

He  bids  us  pause.  . . . His  will  be  done ! 

Oh,  blessed  soul — what  lot  is  thine  ! 

For  whom  the  heavenly  tapers  shine. 

Who  leavest  flower,  and  nest,  and  song. 

The  paths  of  heaven  to  move  among, — 

Thou,  whose  fine  thread,  so  slender  grown. 

Has  snapt  apart,  too  quickly  spun — 

God  holds  both  ends — His  will  be  done ! 

Madeline  S.  Bridges. 


The  Red  Whistler. 

ÍN  the  land  of  Eirinn  there  was  no  palace  so  wonderful 
and  so  beautiful  as  the  Great  House  of  the  Thousands 
of  Soldiers  which  stood  within  the  Rath  of  the  Kings 
on  the  gentle  green  slope  of  Tara.  Cormac  Mac  Art  had  re- 
built it,  since  the  last  burning,  with  added  magnificence, 
until  it  had  become  as  a vast  gem  with  the  glitter  of  silver 
and  bronze  and  precious  polished  woods.  Red  yew  carved 
and  emblazoned  with  gold  made  the  door-posts  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  hall;  bronze  shutters  were  to  every  window; 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  stood  tall  upon  the  hospitable 
board,  and  over  the  sitting-place  of  each  warrior  hung  his 
well-kept  shining  arms  of  valour. 

Cormac  the  King  was  there  in  his  royal  seat,  and  beside 
him  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill.  Ossian  swept  his  harp-strings 
into  rousing  battle-strains,  yet  the  King  heard  not ; his  ear 
was  bent  for  the  fall  of  fairy  feet  that  came  southward  from* 
Slieve  Cullain,  and  his  heart  was  sad  for  the  coming  destruc- 
tion of  his  noble  house. 

Now,  the  manner  of  the  burning  of  Tara  was  this  : Once 
a year,  on  the  eve  of  Samhain,  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan,  who 
had  been  vanquished  and  driven  from  the  land  over  which 
they  once  ruled  into  rath  and  hollow  hillside,  where  they  had 
beconre  expert  in  enchantment  and  subtle  magic  arts,  came 
forth  into  the  world  again  with  power  over  their  conquerors. 
Naught  could  withstand  their  fairy  craft,  nor  could  all  the 
searching  of  the  stars  inspire  the  Druids  as  to  how  this 
superb  palace  might  be  saved  from  the  pitiless  tongues  of 
flame  blown  against  it  by  the  Dedanaan  people. 

It  was  Midna,  the  chief  enchanter,  who  sent  his  son 
Ailean  every  year  against  Tara.  He  came  out  from  Slieve 
Cullain  in  Ulster,  whistling  the  music  of  sleep  on  his  fedan, 
and  no  man  who  listened  could  keep  his  eyelids  open.  Kings, 
warriors,  and  serving-men  sank  at  the  table  or  in  the  council- 
hall,  and  in  the  dawn  of  day  they  wakened  unhurt  amid  the 
ashes  of  the  ruined  splendour. 

, Cormac  had  sought  advice  from  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill  as 
to  how  this  disaster  could  be  averted,  and  Fionn,  putting  his 
Thumb  of  Knowledge  to*  his  mouth,  said  straightway, 

“ I shall  seek  Fiach  Mac  Conga,  who  was  a brother-in- 
arms of  my  father.  A magic  spear  he  hath,  and  wisdom  to 
guide  us  aright.” 

Said  Fiach  Mac  Conga  to  Fionn,  giving  him  the  magic 
spear,  “ When  you  hear  the  fairy  music  and  the  sweet- 
stringed tympan  and  the  melodious-sounding  fedan,  uncover 
the  blade  of  this  spear  and  apply  its  sharp  edge  to*  your  fore- 
head. Sleep  will  then  keep  far  from  you,  until  Ailean  comes 
within  reach.  Follow  him,  and  he  will  die  like  mortal  man 
through  the  piercing  of  its  flying  point.” 

This  was  the  comfort  Fionn  brought  to  Cormac  as  they 
waited  on  the  fateful  night  for  the  coming  of  the  Red  Whist- 
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ler.  Elars  were  strained  in  listening,  and  the  keen,  swift- 
glancing  eyes  of  war-worn  nobles  grew  shadowy  with  antici- 
pation. 

Slowly  and  sweetly,  through  the  starlight,  the  music  came 
down  the  bare  arches  of  the  wood. 

“ I hear  my  mother’s  voice,”  said  an  old  man,  speaking 
before  the  King  could  speak. 

“ And  I the  last  sob  of  my  son  who  fell  in  battle,”  said 
another. 

“ Ah !”  cried  Cormac,  hiding  his  paling  face  in  his  robe. 
“ It  is  a woman’s  singing  voice  I hear,  and  I see  the  shine  of 
a woman’s  hair : my  first  love,  and  my  Heart’s  Delight,  who 
is  dead.” 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Queen  horror  struggled  with  drowsiness 
as  an  old  memory  rose  and  taunted  her. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  silvern  haunting  strains  approached. 
Heavier  the  sleep  fell  upon  shrinking  eyelids. 

Said  Cailte  slumberously : 

“ It  is  a child  I am,  and  my  head  is  laid  against  my  father’s 
knee.”  He  stretched  his  huge  frame  upon  the  yielding 
rushes. 

And  Ossian,  with  groping  fingers  across  his  harp-strings — 

“ I have  a vision  ....  her  eyes  speak  ....  she  calls 
my  name  ....  I come  ....  I come  ....  It  is  the 
Land  of  Youth  ....  I come.” 

His  voice  trailed  off  into  forgetfulness. 

“ Hark,  hark,  it  is  the  Dord  Fiansa  and  the  hunting-song,” 
whispered  Goll  Mac  Morna  in  his  beard,  and  he,  too,  passed 
away  into  dreaming. 

So,  one  by  one,  the  warriors  listened  and  sank  helplessly 
to  the  ground.  To  each  the  fedan-player  bore  a message, 
and  where  one  saw  sorrow,  another  saw  joy. 

Some  there  were  who  saw  fear  only ; fear  of  a moving 
battle-place  and  spouting  blood.  These  shuddered  as  the 
fairy  sleep  overtook  them. 

“ Pierce  me,  O Spear,”  cried  Fionii,  “ that  the  enchant- 
ment may  be  withstood.” 

Plaintive  and  wondrously  sweet,  like  an  echo  over  moonlit 
waves,  he  heard  tender  tones  calling. 

“It  is  Berach  the  Freckled,  whom  I once  wooed,”  he 
groaned.  “ Her  voice  was  ever  sweeter  than  the  linnet  in 
the  springtime.” 

Around  him  it  played.  His  grey  hair  was  stirred  by  it ; 
he  felt  the  ripples  of  music  on  his  face. 

“ Deeper,  deeper,  O Spear.  Bring  blood  between  my  eye- 
lids lest  I fail.”  And  he  drove  the  point  into  his  high 
wrinkled  forehead. 

The  music  was  below  and  above  him  now,  floating  into 
his  heart,  filling  his  brain,  bearing  his  soul  away  on  wings. 

“ O Spear,  leap  out  of  my  hand  that  is  afraid  to  pierce 
deep  enough.  Pierce  thou,  O Spear!”  and  he  loosed  his 
hold. 


It  sank  between  his  brows  in  a swift  bourn).  'Plie  red  tide 
came  flowing. 

Fionn  thrust  the  stream  aside  with  one  hand,  and  saw, 
nearing  the  Royal  House,  the  fairy  Whistler. 

He  was  clad  in  scarlet  from  head  to  heel.  His  hair,  coal- 
black,  came  curling  from  beneath  a scarlet  cap,  and  his 
berry-tinted,  beardless  lips  were  curved  around  his  fedan. 

As  he  played  flames  came  and  went  with  his  breath  on  the 
air.  So  near  were  they  at  times  that  the  door-posts  were 
licked  with  fire.  Fionn  waited. 

Tlie  Whistler  crossed  the  threshold,  and  as  he  moved  on 
the  wavering  flames  touched  Goll  Mac  Morna’s  bratta. 

Then  Fionn  sprang  up  with  a loud  cry,  which  echoed  like 
peals  of  thunder  in  that  hall  of  sleep.  The  red  figure  before 
him  seemed  made  of  fire  as  he  chased  it  through  the  night. 
Down  the  leafless  wood,  over  brown  sodden  bogs  in  which 
its  passing  shadow  danced  and  glimmered,  he  tracked  it. 
By  its  magic  potency  it  crossed,  unwet,  the  wide  shining 
river  of  Boyne,  where  Angus  dwelt. 

It  bounded  like  a blood-soaked  arrow  from  end  to  end  of 
the  grey-green  valleys,  and  glowed  as  a beacon  on  the  high- 
crested  hills.  Close  did  Fionn  follow  unafraid.  He  held 
the  spear  in  his  right  hand  ready  for  the  cast ; he  shook  the 
beads  of  sweat  from  his  hair,  which  strayed  backward  on  the 
wind,  and  on  his  lips  was  a prayer  to  the  gods  of  his  fathers. 

Faster,  faster,  O son  of  Cumhaill,  and  noble  chieftain  of 
the  Fianna.  Faster,  oh,  faster,  for  the  sombre  crown  of 
Slieve  Cullain  lowers  through  the  dark,  and  the  Tuatha  de 
Danaan  are  ready  to  bring  thee  captive  tO'  their  underworld. 

Faster,  oh,  faster.  The  spear  leaps,  bounds,  pants  be- 
tween thy  fingers ; its  slender  length  quivers  with  life ; its 
point  is  as  a star  showing  thee  the  way. 

Then  Fionn  put  forth  his  hunting  speed.  Swifter  than  a 
deer  he  dashed  over  the  rocky  ground,  wary  as  a hawk  might 
swoop  upon  its  prey  he  tracked  the  Red  Mflristler  to  his  lair, 
and  when  the  rock-door  slowly  opened  in  the  rugged  side  of 
Slieve  Cullain  he  lifted  high  the  hand  that  held  the  spear, 
and  let  it  go.  It  hissed  and  glittered  in  its  passage  through 
the  air,  and  still  hissing  and  glittering  it  struck  the  Red 
Whistler,  piercing  him  to  the  marrow.  He  fell,  face  down- 
wards, half  in  and  half  out  of  the  fairy  doorway. 

Then  Fionn  drew  nigh  cautiously,  lest  the  Tuatha  de 
Danaan  might  weave  their  spells  about  him ; and  he  pulled 
the  spear  from  the  body  of  Ailean.  When  he  looked  at  it 
there  was  no  blood  upon  the  point,  only  a moisture  that 
shone  with  changing  hues  as  dew  might  under  the  silver 
glow  of  a summer  moon. 

Thereafter  Cormac  Mac  Art  had  peace  and  joy  in  Tara. 
The  bards  sang  the  praises  of  Fionn,  and  from  the  meshes 
of  her  long  fair  hair  Princess  Grainne  gazed  upon  him. 
The  wonder  in  her  eyes  was  very’  sweet — so  sweet  that  he 
felt  the  quickening  of  his  pulses  as  in  the  remote  passionate 
days  of  his  youth. 

“ Let  her  be  mine,  O King,”  he  said,  and  Cormac  replied, 

“ Even  so.” 

Thereat  Grainne  smiled  radiantly  in  consent,  not  dream- 
ing yet  of  a young  brown  face  which  was  to  make  her  des- 
tiny and  give  tO’  Eirinn  the  tenderest  love-tale  that  was  ever 
told.  E.  Carbery. 
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A Year  of  Memories. 


HE  year  which  is  now  dying  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  Ire- 
land’s history  as  the  year  of  memories.  Not  only  has  hon- 
our been  done  to  the  men  of  Ninety-eight,  but  in  more  than 
one  quarter  of  Ireland,  and  in  one  city  of  England,  cele- 
brations have  been  held  and  monuments  erected  as  witness  of  the 
fact  that  faith  in  Ireland’s  freedom  survived  the  disasters  of  a hun- 
dred years  ago.  In  Cork  County  some  months  ago  a monument  was 
unveiled  to  one  of  the  men  of  ’67,  Brian  Dillon.  In  Manchester  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  what,  we  trust, 
will  turn  out  to  be  a fitting  and  glorious  monument,  to  those  whose 
appeal  to  God  for  the  salvation  of  our  land  has  become  the  rallying 
word  of  the  Irish  race.  And  away  in  the  heart  of  Tipperary  on  a 
dark  November  day  a statue  has  been  unveiled  of  one  of  the  most 
beloved  and  gifted  of  the  men  of  ’67,  Charles  Kickham.  John 
O’Leary  performed  the  ceremony,  and  pronounced  a fitting  eulogy 
on  his  friend  and  comrade. 


Aonach  Thir=Chonaill. 

Aonach  Thir-Chonaill ! Is  beag  an  lán  Eireannach  ar  fud  an  dom- 
hain  nach  gcualaidh  iomrádh  ar  an  aonach  mór  do  cuireadh  ar 
bun  leis  an  Easbog  ro-urramach  Ua  Domhnaill  i Leitir  Cheanainn 
tá  coicidhis  6 shoin ; acht  is  tnuagh  agus  is  ro-mhór  an  truaighe 
nár  bhféidir  na  h-Eireannaighe  'san  mbaile  agus  i gcéin  do 
bhailiughadh  isteach  go  léir  chum  an  aonaigh  sin,  ionnas  go 
bhfeicfidis  gach  nidh  do  righneadh  ann,  go  gcluinfidis  gach  focal 
do  labhradh  ann,  agus  go  mbeidheadh  sé  le  rádh  aca  ’san  am  le 
teacht  gur  ghlac  siad  páirt  ins  an  obair  mhdir  thábhachtaigh  ar 
son  creidimh  agus  ar  son  cinidheachta  na  h-Eireann,  a bhi  'ga 
chur  ar  aghaidh  annsinn  ar  feadh  seachtmhaine.  Ba  h-obair 
dhiadha,  ba  h- obair  ghlormhar,  agus,  mile  buidheachas  do  Dhia, 
ba  h-obair  Ghaodhalach  i.  Nuair  do  chuir  an  t-Easbog  Ua 
Domhnaill  roimhe  áirdteampoll  do  thógbháil  in  a dhioghoise,  is 
ro-chinnte  agus  is  ro-shoilléir  do  dhuine  airbith  le  súilibh  agus  le 
innchinn  in  a chean,  gur  mhianaigh  sé  teampoll  do  chur  suas  a 
bhéidheadh  'na  dhearbhadh  ar  bhuan-sheasmhacht  na  nGaodhal 
d’a  gcreideamh  agus  d’a  nDia  ; agus  le  sin,  teampoll  do  bhéarfadh 
fios  do  Ghaodhalaibh  na  naomhadh  aoise  deug  gur  cine  ar  leith 
atá  ionnta,  agus  gur  cine  iad  ag  a raibh  sinnsir  saora,  sona,  calma, 
cródha  agus  fóghlumtha  ins  na  laethibh  nuair  a mhair  riaghail 
Eireannach  d bhun  go  bárr  ár  dtíre. 

Is  fíor-mhaith  do  righne  sé  an  obair.  Chuirfeadh  ailleacht  an 
áirdteampoill  aoibhneas  ar  Mhichéal  Angelo  é féin  dá  mbéidheadh 
se  béo  : óir  is  sí  mo  bharamhail  nach  bhfuil  teach  Dé  in  Eirinn, 
no  mórán  tighteadh  d'a  shdrt  agus  d’á  mhéid  ’san  domhan  chomh 
beacht  in  gach  ball  agus  tá  áirdteampoll  Leitir  Cheanainn.  Acht 
nios  feárr  ’ná  sin  uile,  nil  cloch  no  maide  no  aon  nidh  airbith  eile 
ann  nach  bhfuaireas  in  Eirinn,  agus  is  siad  lamha  Eireannach, 
agus  lámha  Eireannach  amháin,  a thóg  gach  drlach  de  ó bhun  go 
biirr  agus  ó thils  go  deireadh  ! Tá  stáir  na  hEireann — a creideamh 
'gus  a crodhacht,  a buadha  ’gus  a bróin,  agus  gloire  a mac  in  gach 
gairm  beatha — le  feicsint  go  soilléir  ar  gach  troighthe  de  na 
ballaidh’,  amuigh  agus  astigh  ; ag  tabhairt  léighinn  do  chloinn  na 
nGaodhal  ar  uaisleacht  agus  ar  fhóghluim  an  chinidh  ó a dtainic 
siad.  Tá  iomhaighe  Naoimh  Phadraic,  Naoimh  Choluimcille, 
Naoimh  Adhamhnain  Naoimh  Brighde  agus  naomh  eile  na 
h-Eireann  dealbhuighthe  ar  na  clochaibh  thart  timchioll  an 
áirdteompoill,  in  einfheacht  le  iomhaighibh  Aodha  Ui  Néill,  Aodha 
Ruaidh  Ui  Dhomhnaill  agus  mór-choda  de  shean-laochraibh  eile 
na  tire.  1 bhfocal,  is  Gaodhalach  atá  gach  nidh  a bhaineas  leis  an 
áirdteampoll  ó’n  dubhshraith  go  dti  bárr  na  croise  ar  an  tor,  atá 
beagnach  tri  cheud  troighthe  o’n  talaimh. 


Acht  má’s  mar  so  ata  se  leis  an  teampoll  is  mar  an  gcéadna  bhi  sé 
leis  an  aonach.  Fosgladh  an  t-aonach  le  dileagra  i nGaedhilig 
agus  dunadh  e le  dileagra  agus  beannacht  ’san  t-sean-teanga 
cheadna.  Bhi  seanmóir  Ghaedhilge  gach  tráthóna  ’san  teampoll 
beag  ata  le  taoibh  an  airdteampoill.  Bhi  imeartus  Ghaedhilge 
ann,  sin  e,  “ Imtheacht  Chonaill,”  do  sgrfobh  an  t-Athair  O 
Gramhna ; bhi  abhrain  Ghaedhilge,  cUirseoireacht  agus  piobair 
eacht  ’san  áit  cheoil  ; bhi  Gaedhilig  ’ga  labhairt  ’san  teach  ósda 
agus  ar  an  tsráid  ; agus  ar  an  treasla  ar  fhichid  de  mhi  na  Samhna 
bhi  coimhthionól  áirigthe  de  lucht  na  Gaedhilge  ag  nach  raibh  aon 
fhocal  amhain  acht  Gaedhilig  ’ga  labhairt.  Ag  an  mhór-chruinn- 
iughadh  so  bhi  Cáirdinéal  Maolmhudhóg  ”san  gcathaoir,  agus  le 
n-a  thaoibh  bhi  an  t-Easbog  MacGiollacheárr  as  Melbourne,  an 
t-Easbog  MacSeaghain,  an  t-Easbog  Ua  Domhnaill  é féin,  agus 
mórán  de  shagartaibh  agus  d’uaislibh  an  chondae.  Bhi  lucht 
connraidh  na  Gaedhilge  ann  as  gach  ait  in  Eirinn,  agus  labhair  an 
Cairdineal,  an  t-Athair  Ua  Scanlain,  an  t-Athair  Macuinealais, 
Doctur  De  h-Ide,  Doctur  Boighid,  S.  Ua  Baoghail,  P.  T.  Mac- 
Fhionnlaigh,  &c.,  &c.,  as  Gaedhilig.  Ar  na  bothaibh  ’san  aonach 
ba  lámh-obair  Eireannach  a bhi  ar  an  gcuid  ba  mhd  de  na  h- 
earraidhibh,  agus  ba  h-i  an  Ghaedhilig  do  labhair  mdrán  de  na 
mnaibh  6ga  do  bhi  d’á  ndiol. 

Go  deimhin  ba  seachtmhain  thabhachdach  i,  do  chreideamh 
agus  d’Eirinn.  Tuillidh  an  t-Easbog  Ua  Domhnaill  raór- 
bhuidhheachas  na  nEireannach,  óir  is  Eaglaiseach  é nach  bhfuil 
náire  air  admhail  gur  fior-Gaodhal  ata  ann,  agus  cuireann  sé 
a thir,  a theanga,  agus  oibre  a thire  a féin  os  ceann  tirtheadh  agus 
teangthadh  agus  obair  tirtheadh  eile  an  domhain  go  leir.  Dá 
mbéidhead  gach  Eagluiseach  in  Eirinn  mar  eisean  bhéidheadh 
Gaedhilig,  cedi  agus  gnó  a dtire  faoi  mheas  gan  mhoill,  oir  neamh- 
chosamhail  le  moran  daoineadh,  daingnigheann  se  a fhocla  le 
gniomhaibh ; mar  cruthaigh  sé  go  minic  roimhe  so,  acht  go 
h-airighthe  mar  chruthaigh  se  i dtogbháil  áirdteampoill  Leitir 
Cheanainn,  agus  in  gach  nidh  a bhain  le  Aonach  Thir-Chonaill. 

Go  dtugaidh  Dia  fad-saoghal  agus  slainte  dho  ! 

P.  O’B. 


Ratra, 

Frenchpark, 

Co.  Roscommon, 

Samhain  8th,  1898. 

A Shaoi  Dhilis, 

Chonnairc  me  la  luthghaire  mhóir  go  raibh  sibh  ag 
cur  cuideachta  ar  bun  ann  sna  Ceallaibh  Beaga  le  sean-teanga  <ár 
sinnsear  do  chongbhail  bed,  agus  do  chur  ann  san  ait  áird  do  bhi 
aici  ann  san  tir,  fad  d.  Nár  leigidh  Dia  go  d-tiucfaidh  an  la  ann  a 
sinfidh  náisiúnta  an  domhain  mhdir,  a méar,  go  sgigeamhail, 
anaghaidh  Eireann,  le  tarcuisne  agus  le  magadh,  ag  radh  léi  nach 
bhfuil  innti  acht  náisiún  cladhaire,  gan  mhaith  gan  tairbhe,  do 
chaith  dhi,  féin  gach  maith  do  thug  Dia  di,  agus  gach  maith  do 
bhi  ar  a seilbh  féin,  mar  ata  an  teanga  is  sine  agus  is  binne  ar 
thalamh  na  Criostiugheachta,  agus  gach  sean-fhaisifin  agus  sean- 
nds  breagh  do  bhi  ag  ar  seacht  sinnsearaibh  romhainn. 

Eirigidhe  suas  i n-ainn  Dé,  agus  na  leigidh  an  náire  agus  an 
sgannail  sin  do  theacht  orraibh.  Conghaigidh  bed  gach  sean-nd 
fior-Ghaodhalach,  fir-Eireannach  d’a  bhfuil  againn.  Taisbeánaidh 
do’n  domhan  nach  bhfuilmid  ’nár  Sacsanaigh’  go  fóil,  agus  nach 
mbeidhmid  ’nár  Sacsanaigh’  choidhche  ! Má  tá  sibh  dá  ríribh 
’san  obair  sed  ná  leigidh  do  na  paistidh  teanga  ár  námhad  do 
labhairt  le  cheile  ann  a dtighthibh  féin,  agus  tdgfamaoid  fal  agus. 
cloidhe  idir  sinn  fein  agus  spiorad  na  Sacsanachta,  nach  léimfidh 
an  namhaid  thairis  go  bráth.  Tá  áthas  mdr  orm  go  bhfuil  Tir 
Chonaill  ag  dúisiughadh.  Go  gcuiridh  Dia  rath  ar  an  obair 
bhrekgh  ata  anois  ar  bun. 

Beir  buaidh  agus  beannacht  ó do  shearbhfoghanta  umhal. 

An  Craoibhin  Aoibhinn. 

Note. — The  above  letter  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde 
to  a meeting  of  the  newly-formed  Killybegs  branch  of  the  Gaelic 
League  held  early  in  November,  being  one  of  a series  of  interesting 
communications.  In  one  from  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  Dr.  O’Donnell, 
the  preparation  of  a Gaelic  reading  book  was  recommended. 
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Dealughadh  na  Sligheadh. 

TO  THE  YOUNG  MEN  OF  IRELAND. 
SOME  FACTS  AND  A QUESTION, 


Better  that  each  man’s  life-blood  were  a river, 

That  it  should  flow  and  overflow,  than  creep 
In  thousand  lazy  channels  thro’  his  veins. 

Or,  moving  like  a sick  man  in  his  sleep, 

Three  paces  and  then  faltering.  Better  be 
Where  the  extinguished  Spartans  still  are  free, 

In  their  proud  charnel  of  Thermophalse.” 

E have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  As  in 
harvest  the  wheat  is  winnowed  and  the  chaff 
scatters  on  the  wind,  so  at  the  close  of  1898 
must  the  separation  come  between  those  whose  faith  and 
fortitude  falters  not  in  the  darkest  hour  of  our  nation’s 
agony  and  those  whose  devotion  to  freedom  halts,  wavers, 
and  dies. 

The  time  has  come  to  say  once  and  for  all  whether  Ire- 
land shall  ever  regain  her  freedom.  The  time  has  come 
to  decide  the  future  welfare  or  decay  of  our  nationality. 

Out  of  chaos  must  come  order.  Through  darkness  light 
must  pierce.  From  distraction  wisdom  must  evoke  deter- 
mination, out  of  apathy  danger  will  create  activity.  When 
disaster  threatens,  patriotism  must  intensify.  When  hope- 
lessness chills  the  heart  of  the  weary  warrior,  the  young, 
hot  blood  of  another  generation  must  quicken  by  contact 
with  the  sluggish  streanij  and  fire  the  cooling  ardour. 
Youth  must  encourage  age  in  the  direr  enterprises  of  the 
oppressed.  Age  can  afford  the  msdom  of  experience  for 
calm  direction,  but  youth  alone  is  fit  dictator  when  bold- 
ness triumphs  over  deliberation  and  action  wins  by  as- 
sault, while  wisdom  planá  a seige. 

Look  back  for  a moment  to  a period  which  recently  it  was 
your  privilege  to  commemorate — with  its  holocaust  of 
noble  hearts  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Saxon  tyranny  and 
Irish  deceit  Tell  what  emotions  arise,  what  lessons  are 
taught,  what  ideals  are  presented  by  a study  of  that  period. 

Come  nearer,  and  again  The  pavement  of  your  capital 
city  reddens  with  the  sanctified  blood  of  another  martyr  for 
country,  and  Liberty  lies  prostrate  and  weeping  on  a name- 
less tomb. 

Still  nearer,  and  the  very  recesses  of  the  cloister,  the  re- 
motest comers  of  your  island,  resounded  with  pseans  of 
expected  triumph  and  the  declamation  of  a great  tribune, 
who  promised  to  strike  off  every  shackle  and  staunch  every 
wound  on  that  agonised  form.  But,  while  the  prospect 
brightened  under  the  magic  fire  of  his  words,  a cloud 
loomed  up  in  the  clearness  of  the  horizon — a cloud  preg- 
nant with  fate,  gloom,  death.  Like  in  a hideous  dream  men 
looked  round  while  the  echoes  of  exalting  cheers  still  rang 


out,  and  blood,  death,  and  famine  met  them  at  every  side — 
death  from  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  death  from 
hunger  while  aliens  fattened  on  the  fruits  of  the  dead 
men’s  toil.  Fathers,  brothers,  lovers  grew  mad  with  famine’s 
pangs  and  the  desolation  they  beheld.  Night — gloomy, 
dreary,  endless ; night — pitiless  in  its  coIdne.ss,  fearful  in  its 
intensity,  and  hopeless  in  its  heart-chilling  prolongation 
and  horrors,  came  like  a judgment  in  the  land.  Not  a star 
relieved  the  gloom.  Idie  elders  of  the  nation  were  stricken 
dumb,  the  le . ders  rendered  helpless,  and  now  the  “tri- 
bune” could  only  plead  where  formerly  he  dictated.  'H.e 
people  seemed  shut  out  from  God’s  presence  and  handed 
over  to  their  enemies,  lire  heart  of  the  nation  almost 
broke,  the  strength  of  the  race  almost  departed.  Partial 
success  had  weakened  determination.  The  impetuosity  of 
the  young  chief  was  lost  in  the  dignity  of  the  dictator. 
The  dazzling  success  of  his  earlier  efforts  had  dulled  his 
circumspection  and  inflated  his  pride.  To  differ  with  him 
was  treason;  to  doubt  him,  blasphemy. 

Then  Youth,  sick  of  the  pestilential  squalor  and  mad- 
dening horrors  it  endured,  resolved  that  of  the  two,  death 
facing  the  foe  was  preferable  to  an  ignoble  life  agony  and 
a more  ignoble  death  by  the  wayside.  It  struck  no  deadly 
blow;  the  tentacles  of  the  giant.  Power,  held  it  early  in  its 
clasp,  and  another  offering  of  victims  left  our  shores  in 
chains. 

But  the  spirit  their  enthusiasm  kindled  was  not  thus 
-miserably  to  flicker  out — they  had  but  prematurely  ignited 
the  torch  of  revolution ; it  remained  for  others  to  afford  it 
fuel  and  fan  the  embers  into  fierce  and  potential  life.  This, 
too,  was  extinguished;  but  not  till  the  very  secret  haunts 
of  tyranny  felt  the  boding  terrors  of  its  menace. 

Then,  again,  despair  seized  the  nation,  and  a reign  of 
wordy  warriors  succeeded — purposeless,  mercenary  agita- 
tors, trafficking  in  what  men  had  given  their  lives  to  win. 
Time,  however,  wrought  a change  even  in  the  standcird 
of  such  a movement,  and  genius  and  strength  of  will 
purged  the  Parliamentarians  of  their  insincerity,  and  bound 
them  into  the  semblance  of  a patriot  band.  But  the  force 
of  mind  that  chased  corruption  from  the  councils  of  the 
nation  and  beat  into  submission  envious  parties  and  poli- 
cies could  not  control  them,  and  was  at  length  rent  by  the 
men  who  owed  to  it  their  place,  power,  and  political  fame. 

llius  was  the  latest  and  most  promising  constitutional 
party  disrupted  and  destroyed  by  the  inevitable  curses  that 
follow  all  such  attempts  to  grapple  with  oppression  by  en- 
tering its  councils  and  mixing  with  its  ministers  and 
minions. 

And  to-day,  knowing  all  this  tale  of  disappointment  and 
disaster,  you  have  been  celebrating  the  Centenary  of  ’98, 
with  a people  distracted  — to-day  without  a policy  or  a 
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leader,  to-morrow  tormented  by  a score  of  each;  while 
famine  stalks  through  Connaught,  and  hundreds  are  home- 
less and  helpless^ — ^the  victims  of  a fatuous  policy  of  de- 
population, initiated  by  the  Parliamentarians  who  now  cal- 
lously desert  their  victims.  You  are  called  upon  tO'  decide 
what  shall  be  your  policy  ? who  shall  be  your  leaders  ? who 
shall  be  your  ideals  of  patriotism  and  exemplars  of  duty 
for  the  future? 

Action  or  inaction ! submission  or  resistance ! these  are 
your  alternatives.  Your  present  policy  is  inaction  and 
submission;  your  recent  policy  was  passive  resistance;  not 
active  opposition.  It  has  failed.  O’Connell’s  policy  was 
inactive  opposition,  verging  on  slavish  submission.  It 
passed  into  oblivion,  fruitless.  The  policy  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians from  O’Connell  to  Parnell  was  active  submis- 
sion! 

The  policy  of  1798,  1803,  1848,  and  1867  was  active 
opposition,  physical  resistance,  and  no  submission! 

Men  of  Ireland,  what  is  your  decision?  Ponder  on  the 
facts  submitted,  count  the  odds,  calculate  your  strength, 
realise  the  momentous  question  involved,  think  of  the 
sacrifices  of  the  past,  the  “ wild  welter  of  a chaos  ” of  the 
present,  and  like  men  decide,  and,  having  decided,  like 
men  act.  On  your  decision  and  your  action  rests  the  fu- 
ture of  your  race  and  nation.  Celt. 


Death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Kane. 


During  the  past  month  all  Ireland  was  shocked  and 
touched  to  hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Kane. 
I say  “All  Ireland,”  because  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
his  patriotism,  rising  superior  to  all  considerations  of  party 
politics,  led  him  to  stand  on  the  platform,  side  by  side, 
with  Irishmen  of  every  political  section.  On  a Belfast 
platform,  in  the  presence  of  Belfast  Nationalists,  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  a.  Unionist  because  he  believed  the 
Union  to  have  been  framed  for  Ireland’s  good ; but  that 
if  continued  injustice  demonstrated  to  him,  that  his 
country’s  good  was  not  considered,  he  would  remember 
that  he  was  an  Irishman  first  and  a Unionist  after.  His 
death  is  a loss  tO'  Ireland,  for  in  spite  of  his  work  for  “ the 
Empire,”  he  belonged  to  Irelruid  most  of  all. 


IRLANDB  LIBRE. 

Organ  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  France. 

6,  RUE  DE  MARTYRES,  PARIS 

Editor— MISS  MA  UDE  GONNE. 


Farewell  to  Donegal. 

A BALLAD. 

The  big  ship  she  lies  waiting, 

And  manned  by  all  her  hands, 

To  hoist  the  sail  by  the  morning’s  gale. 

And  off  to  foreign  lands ; 

Soon  we  must  sigh  a sad  good-bye, 

To  friends  and  kindred  all, 

To  the  homes  we  love,  and  the  heights  above, 

In  dear  old  Donegal ! 

In  dear  old  Donegal ! 

In  loved  old  Donegal ! 

To  the  homes  we  love,  and  the  hills  above. 

In  dear  old  Donegal ! 

Oft  through  her  glens  we’ve  wandered. 

We’ve  roamed  along  her  hills. 

When  skies  were  bright,  and  young  hearts  light 
And  wayward  as  her  rills ; 

But  dire  misfortunes  gathered  since 
And  to  our  lot  did  fall, 

’Tis  why  we  go,  with  grief  and  woe, 

From  dear  old  Donegal ! 

From  dear  old  Donegal! 

From  loved  old  Donegal ! 

’Tis  why  we  go,  with  grief  and  woe. 

From  dear  old  Donegal! 

The  boys  and  girls  will  join  them. 

In  the  dance  upon  the  green. 

With  song  and  shout,  and  laugh  rung  out. 

And  never  a tear  between ; 

And  they’ll  keep  it  up  till  the  stars  come  forth 
For  a peep  at  the  rustic  ball; 

And  all  the  while  we’re  many  a mile 
From  the  hills  of  Donegal! 

Of  dear  old  Donegal ! 

Of  loved  old  Donegal ! 

And  all  the  while  we’re  many  a mile 
From  the  hills  of  Donegal! 

There’s  Teague  and  Ted,  and  Paddy’s  Ned, 

And  Micky  Roe,  and  I, 

Will  every  one,  ere  the  morrow’s  sun. 

Have  bade  you  a last  good-bye ; 

Oh ! sore  ’twill  grieve  our  hearts  to  leave 
Our  home,  where  th’  Atlantic  wall 
Stands  towering  o’er  the  wave-lashed  shore 
Of  dear  old  Donegal ! 

Of  dear  old  Donegal ! 

Of  loved  old  Donegal ! 

Stands  towering  o’er  the  wave-lashed  shore 
Of  dear  old  Donegal ! 

Farewell  to  the  heathery  mountains. 

And  farewell  to  the  pleasant  vales. 

To  the  flashing  rills  from  the  grey  old  hills. 

That  sweep  adown  the  dales. 

To  the  boys  so  rare,  and  the  colleens  fair, 

’Tis  fare-ye-well  to  all ! 

For  God  knows  when  we’ll  meet  again 
In  dear  old  Donegal ! 

In  dear  old  Donegal ! 

In  loved  old  Donegal ! 

Oh,  God  knows  when  we’ll  meet  again 
In  dear  old  Donegal ! 

Mac. 
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The  Aonach  Tir-Conal. 

fHE  Aonach  Jir-conail  is  over  and  our  many  readers  across 
the  Atlantic  will  be  eagerly  expecting  from  us  some  account 
of  the  proceedings,  which  have  awakened  as  much  interest 
amongst  Irishmen  in  America  as  amongst  the  Clans  of  the 
Gael  at  home.  The  first  series  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  newly- 
formed  Gaelic  League  of  America  include  an  expression  of  gratitude 
to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell  for  the  patriotic  spirit  in 
which  he  designed  the  great  enterprise.  The  main  body  of  our 
American  readers  are  Gaelic  sympathisers,  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  we  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  co-operating  in  a 
practical  way  on  the  occasion,  and  that  we  are  in  a position  to  report 
all  that  has  happened  from  first  to  last. 

On  Friday  night,  November  19th,  the  first  performance  was  given 
of  an  Irish  historical  play,  the  Passing  of  Conal,  of  which  one  scene, 
the  preaching  of  St.  Patrick  at  Tara,  was  given  in  Irish.  It  was 
hiring  fair  day  in  Letterkenny,  and  as  we  busied  ourselves  running 
backwards  and  forwards,  through  the  day,  from  the  stage  to  our 
residence,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  some  characteristic 
scenes  of  Irish  life.  In  nearly  every  group  along  the  crowded  streets 
we  could  hear  the  welcome  sound  of  the  Gaelic  speech  witnessing 
that  though  in  Lettekenny  town  Irish  has  gone  out  of  use,  it  still 
prevails  in  the  country  around.  A crowded  assembly  of  the  towns- 
people applauded  the  rising  of  the  curtain  on  the  first  representation 
of  the  Passing  of  Conal.  The  curtain,  by  the  way,  bore  a distinc- 
tively Celtic  design,  borrowed  from  one  of  the  pages  in  the  w'ord 
book  of  Deirdre,  the  first  Feis  Ceoil  Cantata  by  T.  W.  Rolleston, 
published  by  Patrick  Geddes,  Edinburgh.  The  curtain  was  very 
effectively  painted  by  Mr.  George  Taylor,  manager  Ulster  Bank, 
Letterkenny.  The  first  scene  showed  the  Cell  of  Cailin,  an  early 
Irish  Saint,  where  Conal  Gulban  passed  his  declining  years.  The 
Saint,  personated  wdth  great  dignity  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Oram,  was  seen 
busied  reading  an  ancient  manuscript.  Conal  Gulban,  with  snowy 
locks  and  white  beard,  flowing  to  his  waist,  disguised  in  patriarchal 
garb,  Mr.  J.  P.  Craig,  the  Gaelic  scholar.  At  his  knee 
sat  a golden  haired  child  (Felimy,  grand-sire  of  Columcille).  In 
querulous  complaining  voice,  old  Conal  mourned  for  the  days  of  his 
lost  youth,  and  appealed  to  the  Saint  to  give  him  a vision  of  his 
heroic  years.  The  Saint  stretched  forth  his  hand,  old  Conal  sank 
into  slumber,  Felimy  dosed  over  at  his  knee,  then  Cailin  invoked 
heaven  and  the  walls  of  the  cell  rolled  away,  revealing  a beautiful 
woodland  scene.  There  in  the  midst  of  his  huntsmen,  with  spear 
in  hand  and  the  bugle  at  his  lips,  stood  the  Conal  of  former  days,  the 
perfect  embodiment  of  manly  strength  and  comeliness.  The  curtain 
fell  for  a minute  whilst  the  band  played  “ Let  Erin  Remember.” 
Then  there  was  a bugle  blast,  the  scene  opened  again ; old  Conal 
and  the  Saint  having  disappeared.  Young  Conal  caressed  two 
beautiful  hounds,  which  were  led  on  a leash  by  his  chief  huntsman, 
and  then  in  answer  to  his  bugle  call,  entered  his  brolher  Eoghan, 
a swarthy  dark-curled  youth,  in  a kilt  of  crimson  and  gold  and  green 
hunting  cap.  His  attendant  huntsmen  carried  on  their  spears  a deer 
with  branching  antlers.  Their  rejoicing  over  the  victim  of  the 
chase  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  King  Dathi’s  herald  Mela- 
thna,  who  brought  news  of  an  approaching  war  in  Alba,  and  com- 
manded them  to  muster  their  forces.  Three  princesses,  Ethna,  Mor, 
and  Emer  (wives  of  Conal),  Eoghan  and  King  Laeghaire  entered, 
and  hearing  the  dread  summons,  hastened  away  to  prepare.  The 
curtain  fell  on  Conal  Gulban  who  stood  in  heroic  attitude  invoking 
the  spirit  of  his  martial  clan  to  share  in  Ireland’s  war. 

Next  Scene. — The  Court  of  the  Alban  King  Feredach,  who  is  seen 
plotting  with  warriors  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Rome,  against  the  sup- 
remacy of  Erin.  Melathna,  herald  of  King  Dathi,  enters  and  de- 
mands tribute.  Being  denied  he  flings  the  war-challenge  in  the  face 
of  the  Scottish  King  and  departs.  Then  came  the  most  exciting 
scene  in  the  play — a fierce  encounter  between  the  Irish  and  United 
foreign  tribes.  King  Dathi  (Mr.  E.  Larkin),  one  of  the  most  vigor- 


ous actors  and  best  elocutionists  in  the  troupe,  secured  immense 
applause,  as  he  exhorted  his  chieftains  and  despatched  Conal  and 
Eoghan  to  battle.  King  Laegliaire,  his  successor,  he  kept  by  his 
side  to  watch  the  battle  from  afar,  and  his  poet  Diiffach  stood  on  a 
rock  to  mark  what  deeds  of  valour  were  wrought  and  keep  recorii  of 
them.  Shouts  and  clamour  from  afar  told  that  Erin’s  hosts  suffered 
repulse,  and  King  Laeghaire,  shouting  for  his  shield  and  sword, 
rushed  forth  to  rally  them. 

Suddenly  with  a yell  of  triumph  in  dashed  the  fierce  King  of  Alba 
to  cross  swords  with  Dathi  the  Ard-righ.  This  duel  was  watched 
with  great  excitement,  and  when  we  say  that  the  shield  of  King  Fere- 
dach was  shivered  in  twain,  it  will  be  seen  that  Dathi  was  a hard 
striker.  However,  he  was  at  last  struck  down  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Alban’s  sword,  but  at  this  point  a cheer  went  up  as  Conal  Gulban 
came  to  the  rescue.  In  a minute  or  two  Feredach  lay  lifeless  at 
his  feet.  At  this  point  the  blue-painted  skin-clad  British  chief 
entered  and  was  about  to  stab  him  in  the  back,  when  turning  sud- 
denly Conal  was  aware  of  his  cowardly  assailant,  and  gripping  him 
by  the  throat  hurled  him  across  the  stage. 

The  next  scene  showed  the  captives  being  led  in  chains,  and  an 
Irish  Druid  entering,  told  King  Dathi  to  go  forward  on  his  career 
of  conquest  to  distant  Gaul.  “ The  Omens,”  said  the  Druid,  “ all 
declare  an  age  of  glory  comes  for  Inisfail.”  This  coming  age  of 
glory  was  in  reality  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  faith ; but  Dathi  be- 
lieving it  meant  his  own  triumph  in  battle,  departed  to  meet  his 
doom. 

The  curtain  fell  on  an  impressive  tableau.  The  dark -bearded, 
blue-robed  Druid,  stood  with  outstretched  arms  over  the  dead  body 
of  Ferdach,  whilst  mourning  women  entered  and  spread  his  funeral 
pall.  Of  Feredach  (enacted  by  Mr.  O’Callaghan)  we  have  to  say  a 
word  of  praise.  His  valour  in  fight  was  almost  eclipsed  by  the 
patience  and  rigidity  with  which  for  many  tedious  minutes  he  lay 
stretched  in  death. 

The  next  scene  was  a contrast  to  the  field  of  fight,  being  laid  at 
the  gateway  of  Tara,  on  the  day  of  Patrick’s  preaching.  King 
Laeghaire  had  succeeded  Dathi  as  Ard-righ,  and  surrounded  by  his 
chieftains,  Druid,  bard,  and  the  ladies  Etna,  Mor,  and  Emir,  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  foreign  priest.  King  Laeghaire,  who  was  voted 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  heroic  figures  on  the  stage,  sat 
with  his  Queen  by  his  side.  Crudo,  a Druid  from  Britain,  savagely 
appealed  to  him  to  adopt  the  custom  of  human  sacrifice  and  make 
Patrick  the  first  victim.  The  just  King  and  his  generous  chieftains 
rebuked  him  and  claimed  that  the  stranger  should  have  a hearing, 
and  soon  a solemn  .chant  announced  the  coming  of  the  stranger. 
St.  Patrick,  who  was  robed  in  white  and  green,  came  in  and  stood 
facing  the  King  and  Court,  and  in  solemn  and  impressive  words, 
preached  the  faith  of  Christ.  Crudo,  the  derisive  Druid,  mocked  at 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  then  the  little  shamrock  leaf  was  held 
aloft  to  show  in  Nature’s  work  a symbol  of  the  sacred  mystery. 

Mr.  Dominick  Canning,  who  acted  St.  Patrick,  made  the  best 
possible  exponent.  His  dignity  and  calm  demeanour  offered  a con- 
trast to  the  ferocity  of  Crudo,  and  when  at  the  end  of  the  scene  he 
stretched  forth  his  hands  in  benediction,  the  Queen  rose  from  her 
seat  exclaiming  “ Patrick,  we  come,”  and  all  the  company  impul- 
sively followed  her.  King  Laeghaire  stood  in  doubt.  Patrick 
waited  holding  forth  his  hands  to  him  entreatingly.  Then  the  Druids 
flung  themselves  upon  the  King,  and  Crudo  shrieked  forth;  — 

“ Beware,  oh  King,  and  go  not  with  the  stranger  priest.” 

The  concluding  scene  showed  Conal  Gulban  at  Assaroe,  delivering 
up  his  shield  to  Patrick,  and  offering  to  lead  a religious  life ; but  the 
Saint  bade  him  engrave  the  cross  upon  his  shield  and  weild  his 
sword  in  defence  of  faith  and  fatherland,  and  prophesied  the  coming 
of  his  descendant,  the  Apostle  Columcille.  The  curatin  fell,  and  we 
were  back  in  Cailin’s  cell.  The  aged  Conal  was  wakening  from  his 
dream  and  relating  it  to  the  Saint  as  he  felt  death  creep  upon  him. 
Ere  he  sank  back  in  death,  the  veil  rose  once  more  and  the  images 
of  his  dream  were  seen  once  more  in  the  background  grouped 
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around  the  Apostle  Patrick,  over  whose  head  protectingly  the  heroic 
youthful  Conal  held  aloft  his  cross-engraved  shield. 

In  reference  to  the  acting,  we  have  nothing  to  give  but  praise 
to  Dr.  Martin,  who  did  the  youthful  Conal;  Mr.  Bernard  M‘Fad- 
den  as  Owen,  Mr.  Taylor  as  King  Laeghaire,  Mr.  M'Cullough  as 
a Druid,  and  Mr.  Mulhern  as  poet.  Miss  Alice  Harkin,  Miss 
Blake,  and  Miss  K.  Diver,  who  acquired  their  parts  in  a very 
few  rehearsals,  deserve  special  commendation. 

The  Tara  scene  was  then  repeated  in  Irish  with  a slight  change  ’n 
the  caste,  Mr.  W.  A.  Oram  taking  the  part  of  King  Laeghaire.  Mr. 
Bonar,  of  Tomnawhitby,  declaimed  the  part  of  St.  Patrick  in  clear 
and  excellent  style.  The  prologue  was  spoken  by  C.  Paulson,  whose 
acting  in  the  part  of  the  Herald  Melathna,  showed  him  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  elocutionary  power  of  a high  order.  The  training  of  the 
Gaelic  actors  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Craig,  who  himself  did 
Crudo  the  Druid  with  even  more  vehemence  in  the  Gaelic  than  in 
the  English  version.  This  was  a very  interesting  experiment,  and 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  acting  capacity  of  Gaelic  speakers 
like  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Bonar  we  may  venture  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  a complete  play  will  be  enacted  in  some  part  of  Donegal 
where  the  audience  will  be  full  of  understanding  and  sympathy.  In 
the  Gaelic  Tara  scene  Miss  Emily  MacDonald  played  on  the  High- 
land harp,  which  is  a precise  model  of  that  used  in  ancient  Ireland. 
The  play  was  repeated  on  Monday  night  in  presence  of  an  audience 
which  included  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Logue,  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
O’Donnell,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  Miss  Borthwick,  secretary  Gaelic 
League ; Dr.  Boyd,  Belfast ; P.  O’Beirne,  late  secretary  G.Soc., 
New  York,  &c. 

This  play  was  produced  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  H.  Gal- 
lagher, president  of  St.  Eunan’s  Seminary ; the  students  of  that 
institution  filling  many  of  the  parts.  The  Loretto  High  School,  of 
Letterkenny,  took  a leading  part  in  the  dramatic  and  musical  de- 
partment of  the  Aonach,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Loretto  Stall, 
a play,  The  Coming  of  Conal  and  an  Operatta  Finola,  by  Brendan 
Rogers,  were  produced.  If  I have_  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the 
Seminary  play  to  the  exclusion  of  that  produced  by  the  Loretto 
School,  that  is  because  the  author  of  the  former  is  amongst  our  own 
readers  in  the  United  States.  As  Conal  Gulban,  Miss  B.  O’Neill 
acted  well,  and  displayed  a most  gorgeous  costume  of  white  scarlet 
and  gold,  the  Celtic  embroidery  of  which  was  much  admired.  The 
costumes,  weapons,  and  staging  of  the  play  were  on  a lavish  scale, 
and  carried  out  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  at  ii,  came  off  the  great  Gaelic  event  of 
the  Aonach ; namely,  a congress  at  which  only  our  native  language 
was  spoken.  His  eminence  Cardinal  Logue  presided,  and  spoke 
thrice  with  evident  fluency.  An  address  on  the  Gaelic  revival  was 
given  by  Father  Scanlan,  of  Lettermacaward.  A poem  on  the 
Captivity  of  Red  Hugh  was  recited  by  the  author.  Father  O’Donnell, 
of  Killybegs.  Dr.  Boyd,  Belfast,  spoke  briefly  but  most  creditably 
for  one  who  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  language.  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  was  accorded  an  ovation,  and  stirred  all  present  by  a 
vigorous  and  patriotic  oration.  Mr.  J.  P.  Craig,  Father  M‘Nelis, 
Termon ; Mgr.  M’Glynn,  Mr.  W.  A.  Oram,  Mr.  S.  Boyle,  and  Mr. 
P.  T.  M'Ginley,  contributed  towards  carrying  out  the  formalities 
of  the  meeting.  Donegal  Gaelic  League  was  represented  by  three 
singers.  Miss  M'Ginty,  Miss  Ward,  and  Louisa  Bonnar,  the  latter 
singing  Michael  Doherty’s  version  of  An  t.  Sean  Bhean  Bhocht.  The 
absence  of  Monsignor  MTadden  and  Father  Cassidy  was  greatly 
regretted  by  those  who  had  met  them  at  the  Barnesmore  meeting  of 
September.  Mr.  P.  M.  Gallagher,  the  Donegal  secretary,  was  also 
missed,  but  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  Aonach  later  in  the  week. 
The  Letterkenny  Convent  National  School  children  sang  most 
sweetly  and  with  excellent  Irish  pronounciation,  “ Mo  Maire.”  The 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  reported  in  a prominent  Dublin 
daily  paper  very  fully,  part  of  the  Gaelic  matter  being  sent  over  the 
wires  under  the  direction  of  a telegraphist  who  knew  the  language 
and  was  specially  sent  there  for  the  purpose.  The  importance  of 


this  congress  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  brought  declarations 
of  sympathy  and  pledges  of  co-operation  from  those  in  highest 
position  and  with  strongest  influence  in  matters  of  education. 

On  Sunday  Termon  Church  was  visited,  and  the  sermon  in  Irish 
preached  by  Father  M’Nelis  was  thoroughly  appeciated.  Dr.  Hyde, 
by  invitation,  spoke  in  the  Chapel  Yard  to  the  assembled  congrega- 
tion. During  the  week  the  Gaelic  workers  made  excursions  to  the 
Irish-speaking  districts  in  the  neighbourhood.  Flisplays  with  the 
Shan  Van  V ocht  magic  lantern  were  given  at  Glenswilly  and  Temple 
Douglas,  Mr.  P.  T.  M'Ginley  acting  as  exponent.  A meeting 
was  addressed  at  Buncrana,  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  Dr.  Boyd,  J. 
Kelly,  Mr.  H.  O’Doherty,  and  M.  Conway,  Gaelic  teacher  of  Bun- 
crana. And  finally  Mr.  P.  T.  M'Ginley,  T.  Concannon,  and  Miss 
Milligan  visited  Derry  city,  where  they  were  introduced  by  Mr. 
Doyle  (a  former  Belfast  member),  to  a meeting  of  members  of  Derry 
Gaelic  class.  In  addition  to  the  visitors,  Mr.  Boyce,  Mr.  M’Bride, 
and  Mr.  Sweeney  spoke  (all  three  in  Irish).  Mr.  Mullan,  chairman 
of  the  Derry  Teachers’  Council,  spoke  in  eloquent  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  and  said  that  though  a busy  man,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  come,  and  had  closed  his  Civil  Service  Classes  for  that 
evening.  Mr.  Farmer,  in  a humorous  speech,  witnessed  his  life-long 
interest  in  the  movement,  as  was  only  natural  to  a Kerryman. 


The  Ballad  of  5hane  Bearnagh. 


Bearnagh  was  a robber  chief,  and  plundered  might  and  main — 
(Heather-bloom  for  helmet-plume  so  gay  !) 

From  Derry  town  to  Portadown  they  feared  the  sword  of  Shane, 
Flashing  on  the  King’s  highway  : 

They’d  liefer  face  a thunderbolt  than  brave  the  brand  of  Shane. 
Flaming  on  the  King’s  highway. 

High  on  Craig  his  eyrie,  was  my  Rapparee  so  bold — 

(Bluely  sleeps  Slievegallon  far  away  !) 

Ulster’s  fairest  counties  five  before  him  lay  unrolled. 

With  winding  leagues  of  white  highway ; 

Treasure-laden  caravans,  glut  of  travellers’  gold. 

Sped  along  the  King’s  highway. 

Afar  he  watched  their  coming — the  princely  merchantmen — 
(Tighten  girths  on  sorrel  and  on  grey !) 

Swept  from  out  his  eyrie  like  a tempest  down  the  glen, 

Fell  upon  his  trembling  prey. 

Slit  the  bales  of  merchandise,  and  spilled  the  gold  like  rain. 
Yellowing  the  King’s  highway ! 

From  Derry  town  came  spurring  down  a troop  of  gay  dragoons — , 
(Hey,  for  boot-and-saddle,  comrades,  hey !) 

Fairly  flashed  the  sunlight  on  their  swinging  musketoons. 

For  succour  of  the  scared  highway; 

To  smite  the  bold  freebooter  and  rid  the  merchant  loons 
Of  terror  on  the  King’s  highway. 

Fearlessly  he  faced  them  with  grit  that  naught  could  quell — 
(Hark,  the  trumpet  calleth  to  the  fray  !) 

Camlough’s  startled  peasant-folk  a thrilling  tale  could  tell 
Of  battle  on  the  lone  highway. 

Where  raining  blows  upon  his  foes  the  wounded  chieftain  fell. 
Crimsoning  the  King’s  highway. 

From  Lagan  to  Lough  Swilly — from  Mourne  to  the  West — 
(Shadows  over  Brachan  gather  grey !) 

Gallant  hearts  that  loved  him  came  to  bear  the  Chief  to  rest. 
Grieving  by  the  sad  highway  ; 

And  laid  him  where  he  loved  to  lie,  on  Craig’s  empurpled  crest. 
Towering  o’er  the  King’s  highway. 

Seek  the  hoard  of  Bearnagh : seek  the  gold  of  Shane — 

(Fairies  sing  the  legend  at  their  play  !) 

Cull  the  yellow  ragweed,  rob  the  amber  grain  ; 

Sift  the  shining  sands  of  Lough  Neagh ; 

Win  the  silk  and  silver  from  the  daisy  rimmed  with  rain. 

Gleaming  by  the  King’s  highway. 

Bearnagh  was  a robber  chief,  and  plundered  might  and  main — 
(On  Craig  the  purple  heather  blooms  to-day !) 

From  Portadown  to  Derry  town  they  tell  the  deeds  of  Shane, 
Matchless  on  the  broad  highway ; 

And  many  an  Ulster  bosom  burns  to  see  his  sword  again 
Flaming  on  the  King’s  highway. 

C.  Quin. 
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Let  the  bottle  pass  for  a parting  glass, 

When  our  songs  are  sung  and  our  tales  are  told  ; 

And  we’ll  drink  once  more  with  an  open  door 
The  healths  around  of  young  and  old  ! 

To  the  guests  who  came  with  a stranger’s  claim, 
Whom  now  for  aye  our  friends  we’ll  call. 

Till  the  next  fine  day  when  you’ll  stroll  our  way. 
Good  Night,  and  Joy  be  with  you  all  ! 

The  toast  now  pass  from  glass  to  glass. 

Till  the  house  resounds  from  wall  to  wall ! 

’Tis  the  parting  toast  of  your  happy  host — 

Good  Night,  and  Joy  be  with  you  all ! 

To  the  matrons  wise  in  whose  placid  eyes 
We  see  once  more  a mother’s  smile ; 

To  each  veteran  proved  in  whose  voice  beloved 
We  hear  a father’s  tones,  the  while. 

Be  hours  of  peace  and  joy’s  increase — 

Like  a summer’s  night  your  evening  fall. 

With  a lingering  ray  till  the  dawn  of  day — 

Good  Night,  and  Joy  be  with  you  all ! 

The  toast  now  pass  from  glass  to  glass. 

Till  the  house  resounds  from  wall  to  wall ! 

’Tis  the  parting  toast  of  your  happy  host — 

Good  Night,  and  Joy  be  with  you  all! 

To  the  maidens  fair  with  the  wavy  hair. 

The  colleen  bawn  or  the  Grecian  crown — 

With  the  winning  eyes  that  reflect  our  skies. 

Our  hazel  woods  or  waters  brown  ! 

Be  rosy  flowers  and  cosy  bowers. 

And  a loving  boy  to  w'ait  your  call — 

Soon  may  he  bring  the  gay  gold  ring. 

Good  Night,  and  Joy  be  with  you  all ! 

The  toast  now  pass  from  glass  to  glass. 

Till  the  house  resounds  from  wall  to  wall ! 

’Tis  the  parting  toast  of  your  happy  host — 

Good  Night,  and  Joy  be  with  you  all ! 

To  our  comrades  last,  who  firm  and  fast. 

Have  shared  with  us  our  smites  and  tears ; 

Whose  hands  we  fold  and  whose  trusts  we  hold. 

Be  bright  success  and  length  of  years  ! 

Be  bold  your  heart  to  act  your  part. 

When  Erin  shall  sound  her  bugle  call. 

With  a patriot  wife  to  reflect  your  life — 

Good  Night,  and  Joy  be  with  you  all ! 

The  toast  now  pass  from  glass  to  glass. 

Till  the  house  resounds  from  wall  to  wall ; 

’Tis  the  parting  toast  of  your  Irish  host — 

Good  Night,  and  Joy  be  with  you  all  I 


The  Gaelic  Language  Movement. 


THE  GAELIC  LEAGUE,  LONDON. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  at  8,  Adelphi  Terrace, 
Strand,  on  the  3rd  ult.— Mr.  James  G.  O’Keeffe  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a large  attendance  of  members.  The  secretary  gave  a detailed 
report  of  the  year’s  w'ork.  The  treasurer  furnished  a very  satisfac- 
tory financial  statement  and  balance  sheet  for  the  year  1897-98,  which 
was  adopted.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1898-99:  — 


President,  Mr.  Francis  A.  Fahy;  vice-president.  Dr.  John  P. 
Henry;  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Morrissey;  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
Fionan  MacCollum  ; assistant  hon.  secretaries.  Miss  Fitzpatrick  and 
Mr.  D.  Lehane.  In  addition  to  the  officers  the  following  were 
elected  on  the  committee: — Miss  M.  Hayes,  Miss  E.  Drury,  Mr. 
James  G.  O’Keeffe,  Mr.  Michael  O’Sullivan,  and  Capt.  Delahoyde. 
The  honorary  vice-presidents  of  the  society  are  — Dr.  Mark  Ryan, 
Mr.  T.  O.  Neill  Russell  (Dublin),  Mr.  Thomas  O’Flannghaile,  and 
Rev.  T.  O’Sullivan  (Hounslow).  Miss  Annie  O’Brien  was  unani- 
mously elected  organising  secretary  to  the  Irish  classes,  which  it  has 
been  decided  to  open  in  Clapham  in  order  to  convenience  a large 
number  of  members  residing  in  South  London.  Mr.  John  O’Leary 
delivered  a speech  in  Irish  congratulating  the  officers  and  committee 
on  the  successful  work  of  the  past  year.  A vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  Mr.  J.  G.  O’Keeffe,  was  proposed  in  an  able  and  eloquent 
speech  on  the  Irish  language  movement  by  Mr.  Frank  Hugh  O’Don- 
nell, seconded  by  Miss  Eleanor  Hull,  and  passed  unanimously.  A 
Gaelic  song  by  Mr.  Michael  O’Sullivan  concluded  the  proceedings. 

A very  successful  “ Sgoruidheacht  ” was  held  at  the  Athenaeum 
Hall,  73,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  on  Monday  evening,  14th  ult. 
An  excellent  programme  of  Irish  songs,  music,  and  step  dancing  was 
rendered  by  Miss  E.  Drury,  Miss  MacCrudden,  Miss  H.  Madden, 
Miss  M.  Madden,  Messrs.  M.  O’Sullivan,  W.  O’Connor,  J.  G. 
O’Keeffe,  and  Professor  Reidy,  whilst  a Welsh  friend  contributed 
some  pleasing  songs  in  the  Welsh  tongue. 

The  Gaelic  League  has  just  lost  one  of  its  most  popular  and  useful 
members  in  Mr.  D.  T.  Kelleher.  He  left  London  on  Friday,  i8th 
ult.,  to  take  up  a Customs  appointment  in  Newry.  His  friends  of 
the  League  gave  him  a farewell  dinner  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
Tuesday  evening.  There  were  about  forty  ladies  and  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, and  the  speeches  and  songs  were  entirely  in  Gaelic. 

F.  MacCollum,  Hon.  Secretary. 


GAELIC  LEAGUE— LEE  BRANCH,  CORK. 

At  the  recent  council  meeting  communications  were  read  from 
Castlelyons,  Conna,  County  Cork ; Bloomfield  and  Knock, 
Belfast ; Killybegs,  County  Donegal,  where  a most  success- 
ful meeting  has  been  held,  and  from  Mr.  D.  D.  Hurley, 
M.A.,  Endowed  Middle  School,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire, 
who  wished  to  join  the  branch,  and  wrote  that  he  was 
at  present  studying  Old  Gaelic  in  its  relations  to  Sanscrit. 
He  hoped  to  refresh  his  memories  of  the  modern  language  by  a visit 
to  Cork  next  year.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Murphy,  treasurer, 
seconded  bv  Mr.  D.  Fleming,  secretary,  Mr.  Hurley  was  elected  a 
member.  The  registrar  was  directed  to  forward  ten  shillings  to  Mr. 
Concannon  for  the  Arran  library  with  the  good  wishes  of  the  branch 
for  the  success  of  his  project.  The  delegates  reported  that  they  had 
conferred  during  the  week  with  the  Cork  branch  to  arrange  a common 
programme  for  the  Local  Government  elections  in  the  city  district. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  Cork  branch  they  had  decided  to  confine 
their  attention  to  the  question  of  Gaelic  in  the  schools,  and  to  de- 
mand pledges  from  the  candidates  for  the  alteration  of  the  present 
educational  system  which  ignores  the  existence  of  Gaelic  as  a spoken 
language.  The  programme,  as  finally  arranged,  would  be  published 
in  a few  days  in  both  Gaelic  and  English.  The  registrar  was  directed 
to  apply  to  the  executive  committee  for  a copy  of  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  Oireachtas  committee  on  October  10,  and  the  council 
adjourned. 

THE  GAELIC  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION,  LONDON. 

Never  since  the  establishment  of  the  association  have  the  Gaels 
more  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  organisation  in  the  very  heart  of 
Saxondom  than  at  the  present  time.  The  trend  of  events  justifies 
the  assertion,  and  increased  strength  and  vitality  are  every  day 
visible.  It  is  not  one  of  those  hobbies  which  is  cherished  for  a while 
and  as  soon  as  the  novelty  is  worn  off  is  cast  aside  as  not  worth  sup- 


“ Deuch  an  Dhorais’' 

(The  Parting  Cup.) 
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porting — not  worth  owing  any  connection  with  it.  After  three  years 
of  uphill  work  the  men  who  have  steered  its  course  onward  have 
brought  to  its  side  the  true  and  tried,  and  cast  from  its  ranks  those 
hypocrites  who  glory  more  in  its  destruction  than  in  its  popularity 
and  existence.  It  seems  strange  that  in  this  advanced  and  enlight- 
ened age,  when  Irishmen  of  every  rank  and  in  every  clime  are  proud 
of  their  nationality,  proud  of  their  country’s  traditions,  language, 
customs,  manners,  and  pastimes  above  all,  that  some  should  enter- 
tain an  antagonistic  spirit  towards  those  games  which  have  made 
their  countrymen  so  famous  in  the  world  of  athletics.  Yet  such  is 
the  action  of  a few  of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association  would-be-sup- 
porters  here.  The  battle  fought  by  those  who  have  made  our  games 
popular  and  loved  in  London  has  not  been  a battle  against  English 
bigotry  as  one  would  expect,  but  one  against  obstinate  and  corrupt 
anti-irishmen.  They  exist  to-day  as  well  as  at  the  time  when  Hugh 
Harkin  penned  his  well-known  song,  “ The  Anti-Irish  Irishman.” 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  year  the  battle  raged,  and  now  that 
the  smoke  has  cleared  away,  that  the  enemy  has  been  routed,  the 
section  which  had  a partiality  for  everything  English  has  been  made 
to  sever  its  connection  from  the  governing  body,  a distinct  gain  to 
the  Gaels  generally.  The  weeding  has  been  beneficial,  for  probably 
instead  we  shall  have  wholesome  and  fruitful  plants.  The  true  spirit 
which  certainly  exists  in  the  rank  and  file  of  that  section  will  eventu- 
ally assert  itself.  Those  who  issue  the  orders  and  guide  the  ranks, 
unfortunately  in  a wrong  direction,  will  not  long  be  allowed  to  do 
so.  A change  is  already  noticeable.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  think 
that  there  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  “ wreckers  ” men  from  Wexford, 
Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Clare.  We  don’t  wonder  so  much  at 
those  few  who  come  from  other  quarters,  we  are  not  so  much  sur- 
prised at  their  actions  and  expressions  when  their  “ social  standing  ” 
is  at  stake.  Why  corrupt  them  by  compelling  them  to  associate  with 
men  who  take  a part  in  “ ’98  celebrations,”  and  who  are  foremost  in 
every  patriotic  assembly?  Can  it  be  possible  that  true  Gaels  will  be 
led  by  men  of  this  stamp,  that  those  who  come  from  the  very  home 
of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association  will  stand  aside  and  join  in  every- 
thing except  something  Irish — tennis,  Association  football.  Diamond 
Jubilee  sports,  garden  parties,  with  the  surroundings  tastefully  draped 
with  Union  Jacks  and  like  bunting,  and  so  on?  I think  not.  No, 

The  Gaelic  games  will  flourish. 

And  the  Gaels  to  themselves  will  be  true, 

Their  forefathers’  sports  they  will  cherish. 

No  matter  what  West  Britons  may  do. 

In  our  quieter  moments  we  often  wonder  “What’s  in  a name?”  To 
me  there  is  a lot  more,  especially  when  it  is  misapplied.  The 
thought  of  degrading  some  of  the  richest  words  in  our  language  by 
making  them  a cloak  under  which  cringing  slaves  may  shelter  and 
Saxons  crow  is  depressing.  It  is  almost  unbearable,  to  say  the  least. 
Take  the  word  Shandon,  for  example.  How  grand  are  its  connec- 
tions. But  in  London  what  do  we  find?  How  many  style  them- 
selves “ Shandons,”  but  on  what  grounds?  Let  our  readers  judge 
for  themselves  and  draw  their  own  conclusions.  We  would  suggest 
an  alteration,  it  is  most  desirable.  The  year  which  is  now  drawing 
to  a close  will  be  an  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of  Gaelic  sport — - 
eventful  in  many  ways.  During  this  memorable  year,  dear  to 
every  Irish  heart,  the  London  Gaels  have  set  an  example  to  Irishmen 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  They  have  asserted 
a true  and  patriotic  spirit  on  all  occasions,  and  when  the  time  came 
to  show  how  practical  they  were  they  were  not  wanting.  At  the 
Dublin  procession,  when  the  Irish  race  had  assembled  in  their  thou- 
sands to  honour  one  of  their  greatest  heroes,  Wolfe  Tone,  and  lay  the 
foundation-stone  of  a monument  to  him,  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Associa- 
tion of  London  sent  their  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and 
many  others  to  represent  it  in  an  official  capacity.  This  was  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  county  at  home  did.  At  the  present  time  many 
of  the  London  Gaelic  Clubs  are  taking  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  Gaelic  language  movement.  The  Shamrocks  and  Hibernians 
have  set  a good  example,  and  are  doing  excellent  work  in  this  direc- 


tion. But  the  labours  of  the  clubs  do  not  end  here,  for  they  also  pro- 
vide healthy  amusement  for  their  supporters.  Irish  dances  are  now 
a general  feature  of  London  Irish  entertainments  and  the  jigs  and 
reels,  beloved  by  our  ancestors,  are  danced  with  as  much  accuracy 
and  grace  as  in  the  good  old  days  of  yore.  The  songs  and  ballads  of 
ancient  times,  often  in  the  mother  tongue,  are  heard  at  London  meet- 
ing places,  and  the  charms  of  Irish  music  ring  pleasantly  in  the  ear. 
All  this  is  owing  to  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association.  No  wonder  the 
Gaels  are  proud  of  their  association,  and  proud  of  those  men  who,  de- 
spite every  opposition,  have  succeeded  in  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of 
Irish  nationality  in  its  true  sense.  It  is  no  wonder  they  rallied  round 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  degrade  their  games  and  rob  them  of 
half  their  value.  “Invasion  committees,”  “wreckers,”  “self-respecting 
Irishmen  ” (sic.),  and  the  like  who  try  to  disgrace  our  association  will 
not  be  tolerated,  for  the  “ Ireland  of  London  ” demands  genuine  Irish 
sport,  nationality,  and  a strict  adherence  to  everything  truly  Gaelic. 

G.4EL. 


FOREST  GATE  BRANCH  GAELIC  LEAGUE  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

The  Irish  Language  Movement  is  certainly  making  vast  progress. 
Out  of  Ireland  as  well  as  in  it  branches  of  the  Gaelic  League  are 
quickly  forming,  and  are  working  actively  and  enthusiastically  for 
the  attainment  of  their  objects.  A little  over  two  years  ago  a branch 
was  formed  in  London,  and  to-day  its  influential  and  flourishing 
condition  is  well  known.  Twelve  months  ago  a branch  was  estab- 
lished in  Forest  Gate,  a suburb  of  London,  and  judging  from  its 
annual  meeting  on  last  Friday,  November  25th,  from  the  very  en- 
couraging report  of  the  year’s  work,  the  earnestness  displayed  by 
the  members  and  the  splendid  spirit  which  prevailed  throughout, 
that  branch  evidently  contains  within  it  all  the  elements  of  success. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  usual  place,  Gaelic  League  Room, 
Earlham  Hall,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  D.  Doyle,  vice- 
president.  The  secretary’s  annual  report  (given  in  both  English 
and  Irish),  and  the  treasurer’s  balance  sheet  were  declared  satisfac- 
tory and  adopted.  A vote  of  thanks  to  officers  and  committee,  pro- 
posed in  an  appreciative  speech  by  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  and  seconded 
by  Miss  J.  Patton  having  been  passed,  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  was  proceeded  with.  The  following  officers  were 
re-elected: — Thomas  O’Flannghaile,  president;  Denis  Doyle,  vice- 
president;  D.  O’Lehane,  treasurer;  J.  O’Keane,  secretary.  For 
the  committee  which  has  the  power  of  electing  hon.  vice-presidents, 
the  following  were  elected: — Misses  W.  M.  Patton,  M.  A.  Bradley, 
and  E.  O’Kelly ; and  Messrs.  W.  M.  O’Looney,  J.  O’Kiersey,  and 
W.  O’Dwyer.  A very  eloquent  and  logical  address  on  the  Irish 
Language  Movement  was  delivered  by  Mr.  M.  O’Sullivan.  He 
dwelt  on  the  beauty,  force,  and  flexibility  of  the  National  tongue, 
and  showed  its  indissoluble  connection  with  the  past  glories  of  the 
country,  and  all  that  is  best  in  modern  national  life.  He  explained 
the  advantages  possessed  by  bilingual  peoples,  and  showed  that  the 
Irish  and  its  revival  were  of  moral  and  religious  importance,  apart 
altogether  from  its  patriotic  and  national  aspects.  The  movement 
was  not  an  academic  one,  but  one  deserving  the  support  of  all  Irish 
men  and  women  who  had  national  aspirations.  Mr.  Doyle  spoke 
highly  of  the  address,  and  in  an  analytical  speech  dwelt  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  Irish  idiom  entered  into  the  English  speech  of  Irish- 
men, producing  (what  are  unknown  in  the  National  tongue)  Irish 
Bulls.  During  the  meeting  telegrams  in  Irish  were  received  from 
Mr.  Archer,  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Kelleher,  Newry.  Songs  in  Irish 
during  the  evening  were  given  by  Messrs.  O’Sullivan,  Troy,  Hal- 
lissy,  and  Kiersey,  and  exhibitions  of  step  dancing  by  Mr.  O’Looney 
and  Miss  Fitzpatrick.  National  music  was_  discoursed  by  Mr. 
Kiersey  on  the  violin.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  future  every  Friday, 
at  eight  o’clock. 

GAELIC  LEAGUE  APPEAL  FUND. 

Already  acknowledged  ...  ° ° 

A.  H.  M.'  010 

J.  F.  Jago,  Cork  010 
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Nodlaig  Maith  Dhibh. 


To  our  friends  at  home  and  those  beyond  the  wave  the 
“ Shan  Van  Vocht  ’’  sends  hearty  greeting — 

“ A HAPPY  CHRISTMAS  AND  A PROSPEROUS 
NEW  YEAR.” 


We  have  also  to  offer  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  contribu- 
tors who  have  generously  come  to  our  aid  again  and  yet 
again.  They  have  helped  our  paper  to  win  the  approval  of 
its  readers  at  the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  and  we  cannot 
look  upon  our  success  as  a thing  apart  from  them  and  their 
kindly  sympathy.  To  enumerate  them  would  be  to  go  over 
a long  list,  and  as  space  is  limited  in  this  number  we  can 
only  thank  them  collectively.  We  tnist  that  in  the  coming 
year  they  will  grant  us  their  assistance  as  freely  as  in  the 
past. 

To  our  READERS  we  make  a special  appeal  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  support  and  for  recommendation  to  their 
friends.  Our  subscribers  at  a distance  we  ask  to  look  upon 
our  paper  as  a link  binding  them  to  the  old  land,  and  we 
would  have  them  do  all  in  their  power  to  strengthen  that 
link.  Many  of  our  American  readers  have  come  to  be  on  a 
footing  of  friendship,  and  the  support  we  receive  from  them 
is  all  the  more  valued  because  of  the  letters  that  often  accom- 
pany subscription.  Through  our  “ Over  the  Sea  ” column 


we  hope  to  keep  in  touch  with  our  numerous  correspondents 
in  America,  and  we  especially  want  to  hear  from  any  who  are 
working  in  connection  with  the  newly-formed  Gaelic  League 
of  America.  Its  most  prominent  officers  have  been  on  our 
list  of  friends  for  years  back,  and  we  will  feel  a special  inte- 
rest in  recording  their  work. 

In  the  coming  year  we  hop)e  to  improve  upon  the  past. 
An  announcement  will  appear  in  our  January  number  of  sug- 
gested changes,  which  we  trust  will  lead  to  our  securing  a 
wider  sphere  of  influence.  We  trust  that  every  change  will  be 
made  for  the  better,  and  that  the  support  of  our  readers  and 
writers  will  launch  us  securely  into  the  New  Century. 


Christmas  Fund 

FOR  THE  WIVES  AND  FAMILIES  OF  THE  IRISH 
POLITICAL  PRISONERS. 

A circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Belfast  Amnesty  Asso- 
ciation appealing  for  funds  on  behalf  of  the  above  object. 
It  has  been  signed  by  Robert  Johnston,  president,  and  B. 
M'Cabe,  treasurer,  and  a hearty  response  is  solicited.  Last 
year  the  collection  made  a substantial  addition  to  the  Cen- 
tral Executive  Fund,  and  we  are  confident  that  there  will  be 
no  falling  off,  as  far  as  Belfast  is  concerned,  in  the  ’98  Xmas 
donations. 

P.  J.  Cunningham,  Hon.  Sec. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  SECURE 

Life  Assurance  Contracts 


0Í  Exceptionally  Profitable  Description 


Which  are  also  Documents  of  KNOWN  VALUE,  at  any  time,  kindly  bear  in  mind  ; — 
I.  That  the  policies  issued  by  the 


Scottisi)  Uliaows’  Fund  Societp 

are  vastly  superior  to  ordinary  policies,  as  the 
Bonuses  and  Options  shewn  in  tabular  statement, 
which  may  be  had  on  application,  clearly  prove. 

2.  That  this  Society  is  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Institution  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  transacts  all  classes  of  Legitimate 
Life  Assurance. 


3.  That  its  Funds,  £'14,000,000  and  Revenue, 
£1,500,000,  belong  altogether  to  the  Policy  Holders, 
in  whose  interest  alone  it  is  conducted. 

4.  That  its  policies  are  as  perfect  as  possible, 
and  that  for  prospect  of  future  profit,  cash  returns 
in  any  event,  options,  and  liberality  of  general 
conditions,  they  are  not  excelled  by  those  of  any  other 
office. 


Belfast  Branch,  = = 2,  HIGH  STREET. 
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A name  for  Sixty  years  synonymous  with  Highest 


THE  SHAN  VAN  VOCHT 

JANUARY  NUMBER 


Quality  in  Teas  and  Groceries. 


Carriage  Paid  on 
Weekly 
Fortnightly,' 
or  Monthly  Parcels 
to  customers  in 
England,  Scotland, 
and  Walea, 


PIM 


Catalogues  and 
Samples 
on  application. 


ONLY  THE  BEST 
GOODS 
SUPPLIED. 


Will  Contain — 

Special  Gaelic  Contributions. 

Biographical  Article— “JOHN  MITCHEL,  the 
Younger,”  by  Michael  Cavanagh. 


Speciality : Our  STANDARD  TEA,  at  1/10  per  tb. 

E.&W.PIM,27&29,HighSt.,  BELFAST. 

Branches : Dublin  Road  and  Antrim  Road,  B LEAST, 
and  BANGOR,  Co.  Dovn. 


Barry  O’Brien’s  “LIFE  OF  PARNELL.” 

Special  Notice  with  Supplementary  Article — 

“AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF 
PARNELL.  (Unpublished  before). 


Second  Centenary  Edition  of  the 

HISTORY  OF  ’98 

By  REV.  P.  P.  KAVANAGH. 

Splendidly  and  copiously  Illustrated  (with  Map).  314  Pages. 

The  Standard  work  on  ’98. 

Price  (In  Cloth),  28.  Cd.  By  Post,  28.  lOd.  in  Paper,  le.  Bd. 

Published  by  GUY  & CO.,  70,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 


SPECIAL  VALUE  AND  CHASTE  JEWELLERY. 

BEAUTIFUL  IRISH  GOODS  FOR  PRESENTS. 


Shamrock  Scarf 
Pin, in  Gold,  5s.  6d. 

Silver,  IS. 

Wish-bone  &Shamrock 

Pin,  Gold,  8s.  6d.  and  los.  6d. 

Cross  in  Sold  Silver,  5s.  6d. ; 

Gold  from  6s.  6d. 

Locket  with  Cross  all  Gold,  from 
7s.  6d.  ; with  Cross  set  in  Pearls, 

Emeralds  or  Rubies,  los.  6d. 

Celtic  Crosses  in  Gold,  from 
5s.  6d. 


Signet  Ring  in  9 carat  Gold,  hollow,  this 
design,  5s.  6d  , 6s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.  ; solid, 
21S.  ; 15  carat,  30s. ; others  at  2s.  6d. 
and  4s.  6d.  Cross  or  Crests  cut  in  stone 
on  rings,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  extra. 

The  Columbia  Gold  Ring,  with  dove  on  top,  as  made 
(^■specially  by  us  for  the  Feis  Adaminam,  4s.  6d.  each. 
Other  Gold  Keep-sake  Rings,  from  3s,  up. 


Beautiful  Gaelic  Name  Brooch, 
with  any  name  in  Irish  letters. 
Silver,  3s. ; Gold  Front,  5s.  6d. ; 
Solid  Gold,  i8s.  Other  Name 
Brooches,  from  is. ; with  Sham- 
rocks and  Harp,  is.  6d;  with 
Round  Tower  & Shamrocks,  2S 


Harp  Brooches  set  with  Irish  Marble,  is.  6d.,  is.  pd.,  2S.,  2S.  6d.  Shamrock  same  price. 

OUR  SPECIAL  ’g8  JEWELLERY  are  suitable  for  Presents  for  this  Xmas.  Send  for  Price  List  early. 

ANY  ARTICLE  SENT  POST  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  


WIGHTMAN  & CO.,  Irish  Jewellery  Works,  GARFIELD  STREET,  BELFAST. 


Tower  Tea. 

1/6  1/8  1/10  2/-  2/4  2/6  2/8 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Tea  in  the  World  at  the  Price. 

ns  K YOUR  G ROGER  FOR  IT. 

AGENTS  APPOINTED  BY 

TOWER  TEA,  Ltd.,  5,  Jewry  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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“RISTON  A” 

Gold,  Silver,  and 
Lustre  Paints, 

FOR  SPECTACULAR  EFFECTS. 

ERY  artistic  and  original  effects  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  these  remarkable 
Paints.  An  article  costing  only  a few  shillings  can  be  made  to  look  worth  many 
guineas  by  juidicous  and  artistic  treatment. 

“RISTONA”  LUSTRE  PAINTS  used  in  the  Decoration 

of  COSTUMES,  DRESSES,  ROBES,  &c.,  produce  perfectly  wonderful  and 
charming  effects,  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

CANVAS  OR  LINEN  CURTAINS  for  Screens,  &c.,  can  be  turned  into 
expensive  Oriental  looking  Hangings. 

OLD  SPINDLE  AND  BAMBOO  OR  WICKER  FURNITURE  can  also  be 
made  beautiful  with  the  aid  of  these  celebrated  Paints.  With  Gold,  Silver,  and  Three 
Lustre  Shades  any  required  effect  can  be  produced,  as  the  Materials  can  be  used 
thinly  as  glazes,  altering  or  toning  the  under  colour,  or  mixed  while  wet. 

Bottles,  6d.  & 1/-  each. 


Sole  'Px'opr'ietox's — 

M‘Caw,  Stevenson  & Orr,  Ltd., 

^ BELFAST. 


These  Paints 
HAVE  BEEN 
USED  with 
splendid 
results  on 
Costumes  used 
in  Tableaux 
Vivants,  &c. 


LONDON — 29,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
GLASGOW — 12,  Ren  field  Street. 
NEW  YORK — 1015,  Wool  Exchange. 
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TRY 

FINLAY’S 

TOILET 


SOAPS 


IRISH  MANUFACTURE. 

They  are  Unsurpassed. 


FINLAY’S 

NEW  DISINFECTANT  SOAP, 

“NIMROD" 

IS  NOW  RBAOY. 

Its  Disinfectant  Properties  have 
been  approved  by  the  Hig^hest  Meclical 
Authorities. 


Tower  Tea. 

1/6  1/8  1/10  2/-  2/4  2/6  2 8 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Tea  in  the  World  at  the  Price. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 

AGENTS  APPOINTED  BY 

TOWER  TEA,  Etd.,  5,  Jewry  Street,  London,  E.C. 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  SECURE 

Life  Assurance  Contracts 


Of  Exceptionally  Profitable  Description 


which  are  also  Documents  of  KNOWN  VALUE,  at  any  time,  kindly  bear  in  mind 
1.  That  the  policies  issued  by  the  3.  That  its  Funds,  £’14,000  000  and  Revenue, 


Scottish  Ulidoios’  Tuna  Socictp 

are  vastly  superior  to  ordinary  policies,  as  the 
Bonuses  and  Options  shewn  in  tabular  statement, 
which  may  be  had  on  application,  clearly  prove. 

2.  That  this  Society  is  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Institution  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  transacts  all  classes  of  Legitimate 
Life  Assurance. 


£1,500,000,  belong  altogether  to  the  Policy  Holders, 
in  whose  interest  alone  it  is  conducted. 

4.  That  its  policies  are  as  perfect  as  possible, 
and  that  for  prospect  of  future  profit,  cash  returns 
in  any  event,  options,  and  liberality  of  general 
conditions,  they  are  not  excelled  by  those  of  any  other 
office. 


Belfast  Branch,  = = 2,  HIGH  STREET. 

TELEPHONE  No.  606. 


COPYRIGHT. 


^han  Vocht 

(An  t.Sean  Bhean  Bhocht). 


“ Ireland  shall  be  free  from  the  centre  to  the  sea, 
And  hurrah  for  Liberty,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.” 
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Bearna  Baoghail. 

(THE  GAP  OF  DANGER.) 


I raise  a rann  for  the  worth  and  glory 
That  gild  the  story  of  Eireann’s  woe  ; 

I chant  a strain  for  the  true  hearts  peering 
Thro’  years  uncheering,  for  Freedom’s  glow. 

I sing  a song  of  the  days  of  danger 
A lay  I lilt  of  the  brave  and  leal 
Who  never  bowed  to  the  Saxon  stranger 

Brothers  ! I give  you — The  Bearna  Baoghail. 

There’s  gloom  and  sorrow  in  wide  Tir  Chonnaill 
For  Aodh  O’Domhnaill  lies  dead  in  Spain  ; 

And  Uladh’s  heart  all  but  ceases  beating, 

Her  lords  are  fleeting  across  the  main. 

But  forest  fastness  and  mountain  valley 
Undaunted  still,  send  a ring  of  s*eel 
For  Vengeance,  Hatred,  and  Hope  to  rally 
At  every  call  in  the  Bearna  Baoghail. 

The  banshee  wails  o’er  Lough  Oughter’s  waters. 

And  Eire’s  daughters  are  plunged  in  woe ; 

Brave  hearts  are  chilled,  for  the  dreams  they  cherished 
To-night  have  perished  with  Owen  Roe. 

By  Boyne  and,  Slaney  the  vampires  wallow. 

The  country  cowers  ’neath  Cromwell’s  heel, 

But  by  the  Suir  and  in  Cluan-na-meala 
True  hearts  are  manning  the  Bearna  Baoghail. 

In  every  homestead  are  vacant  places 
And  eager  faces  look  o’er  the  sea  ; 

' Where  Sarsfield’s  soldiers  from  fields  victorious 

Bring  trophies  glorious : but  not  for  thee 
Oh  ! heart-stained  Mother.  Yet  not  forlorn 
Of  all  you  weep, — see  the  bodaghs  reel 
Where  Remy’s  shout  on  the  air  is  borne 
Or  Eamon  stands  in  the  Bearna  Baoghail. 

O’er  many  a city  and  foreign  river 
The  banshee’s  quiver,  at  midnight  pale. 

Has  filled  the  breeze,  for  the  fallen  towers 
.\nd  the  withered  flowers  of  Inisfail. 

But  still  the  seed  lives,  howe’er  the  weather. 

That  bore  such  blossoms  thro’  woe  and  weal ; 

And  Tone  and  Emmet  call  men  together 
Again  to  warden  the  Bearna  Baoghail. 

What  though  no  dawning  the  watch  rewarded 
Of  those  who  guarded  the  Nation’s  soul; 

The  place  is  sacred  where  Hope  immortal 
Maintained  the  portal  ’gainst  dree  and  dole. 

And  shall  we  weep  for  the  desolation  ? 

No — God  our  witness  we’ll  never  kneel. 

Be  ours  the  glory  to  guard  the  nation 
Our  brothers ! our’s  The  Bearna  Baoghail. 

Feah  na  Muinter, 

Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  STEWART  PARNELL. 
By  R.  BARRY  O’BRIEN.  Smith  & Elder,  London. 
2 Vols.  2 IS. 


F all  the  publications  issued  in  ’98  this  as- 
suredly, in  the  estimation  of  all  Irishmen, 
was  the  book  of  the  year.  If  I write  a good 
deal  on  this  subject  it  will  be  fresh  to  our 
readers,  for  during  the  three  years  of  our 
little  paper’s  existence  we  have  barely  mentioned  Parnell’s 
illustrious  name.  We  have  had  articles  about  Tone  and 
the  United  Irishmen,  about  Thomas  Davis,  Smith  O’Brien 
and  the  Young  Irelanders,  about  Stephens,  O’Mahony  and 
the  Fenian  men,  but  about  this  great  leader  of  our  own  day 
we  have  kept  silence.  Bitter  controversy  and  discussion  have 
been  in  the  past  inevitably  awakened  by  mention  of  him, 
but  I feel  that  there  is  no  danger  of  that  now.  He  has 
taken  his  place  in  history.  It  is  allowed  to  him  even  by 
those  who  opposed  him  in  his  last  year  of  life.  Witness 
the  Leinster  Hall  Convention  of  two  years  ago,  where  those 
present  had  been,  almost  without  exception,  his  opponents. 
Amongst  the  historic  names  blazoned  upon  the  wall  of  the 
assembly  place,  Grattan,  O’Connell,  Owen  Roe  O’Neill, 
and  the  rest,  was  that  of  Parnell.  Moreover,  whatev'er  dis- 
sension may  have  raged  around  him,  the  principle  which 
guided  him  throughout  life,  and  which  he  ne\^er  deserted, 
has  survived  wreckage,  and  is  now  recognised  as  the  only 
possible  guiding  principle  for  future  political  work.  We 
heard  it  enunciated  at  Letterkenny  by  no  less  a person  than 
the  Catholic  Primate : “ Treat  all  English  political  parties 
alike;  Liberal  and  Tory  statesmen,  distrust  them  all.  Rely 
on  yourselves.” 

Thus  we  find  that  his  principles  have  sunk  into  the 
hearts  of  priests  and  people,  and  that  even  those  who  re- 
jected him  as  leader  in  name  are  adopting  his  policy  and 
recommending  it  to  the  country. 
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To  write  and  publish  the  life  of  Parnell  at  this  crisis  was 
a doubtful  and  dangerous  undertaking.  A biographer  con- 
cerned only  with  making  an  interesting  and  sensational 
bo*k  might  easily  have  re-opened  old  wounds,  and  added 
fresh  fuel  to  the  destnictful  fire  of  controversy  that  has  of 
late-  been  smoulderiiag  low  in  its  ashes.  Those  who  look 
for  sensational  revelations,  for  the  laying  bare  of  secret 
history,  or  for  hard  thrusts  at  Parnell’s  opponents,  will 
leave  down  tkis  book  disappointed.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  it  was  not  intended  as  a contribution  to  controversy, 
that  its  object  was  not  to  confound  anybody’s  politics.  Mr. 
O’Brien  has  aimed  at  making  Parnell’s  life  and  work  under- 
stood by  the  people  for  whom  he  lived  and  worked,  namely, 
the  whole  Irish  race,  and  he  has  devoted  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  book  to  telling  the  storj'  of  the  years  in 
which  he  was  Ireland’s  uncrowned  King,  when  he  raised 
and  rallied  the  people  after  the  defeat  of  Fenianism,  and 
led  the  English  liberal  party  in  fetters. 

We  have  heard  objections  made  to  Mr.  Barry  O’Brien 
as  a biographer.  There  are  others  who  knew  Parnell  more 
intimately,  and  who-  themselves  played  a prominent  part 
in  the  political  movement  which  he  led,  who  associated 
with  him  in  his  campaigns  in  Ireland,  his  fights  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  travels  in  America. 

Why  was  not  the  biography  undertaken  by  some  one  of 
these?  Well,  to  begin  /With,  Mr.  O’Brien  had  already 
made  his  mark  as  a writer  of  books  dealing  \vith  Irish  poli- 
tical history.  Others  may  have  known  Parnell  more  inti- 
mately; we  doubt  if  any  understood  him  better.  Besides, 
as  you  will  see  by  reference  to  the  book  itself,  the  biogra- 
pher comes  into  the  story  at  two  of  the  most  critical  points, 
and  in  each  case  in  a way  which  speaks  respectively  for  his 
literary  capacity  and  for  his  worth  as  an  Irishman. 

When  Gladstone,  after  the  ’85  election,  wanted  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  of  the  ceuntry  for  his  conversion  to  Home 
Rule,  it  was  Mr.  Barry  O’Brien  whom  he  applied  to  to  put 
the  subject  before  the  public  by  writing  political-historical 
articles  which  would  open  discussion  and  give  him  some 
idea  of  the  feeling  his  policy  would  awaken. 

In  the  second  place,  when  Parnell,  after  the  split,  -vanted 
a man  to  contest  Kilkenny,  Mr.  O’Brien  was  the  first  per- 
son invited  to  make  the  fight  on  his  behalf. 

Gladstone’s  critical  acumen  in  selecting  a historian,  and 
Parnell’s  choice  of  a man  to  stand  by  him  in  the  great 
crisis  of  his  life,  mil  scarcely  be  disputed  even  by  those 
who  ask,  “ What  right  had  Mr.  Barry  O’Brien  to  undertake 
this  book?’ 

And  now,  if  you  will  understand  what  a mighty  power 
Parnell  was,  and  how  he  affected  the  fate  of  nations,  open 
the  pages  of  his  life  history  and  study  this  clear  and  lucid 
narrative  of  his  carrer. 


A calm  preceded  his  coming.  England  felt  secure,  and 
rejoiced  over  the  apathy  which  had  fallen  upon  Ireland 
since  the  hopes  of  Fenianism  met  with  defeat.  Mr.  O’Brien 
quotes  the  following  extract  from  the  London  “Times”  to 
show  how  peace  reigned  in  Ireland  before  the  coming  of 
Parnell  : — 

“ Few  of  the  disturbing  elements  of  former  times  are  now  at  work. 
Political  excitement  has  all  but  died  out  with  Mitchel  and  Martin, 
whose  last  effort  to  revive  it  exhausted  its  impotent  fury.  There  is 
no  longer  the  agitation  which  convulsed  the  country  in  days  gone  by. 
Home  Rule  still  keeps  a little  cauldron  simmering,  but  there  is  no 
fear  that  it  will  ever  become  formidable.”  “ These,”  says  Mr. 
O’Brien,  “ were  strange  words  written  on  the  eve  of  a great  convul- 
sion.” 

Into  the  seat  vacated  by  John  Mitchell  stepped  tjiis  quiet 
young  countr)’  gentleman.  No  one  expected  much  from 
him.  He  was  considered  perfectly  reliable  and  creditable. 
Mr.  Barry  O’Brien  gives  us  a plain  statement  of  his  defi- 
ciencies. He  was  without  knowledge  of  political  work, 
deficient  in  powers  of  rhetoric,  unread  in  Irish  history,  ap- 
parently untouched  by  those  strong  and  inspiring  sentiments 
which  are  nurtured  by  an  appreciation  of  whatsoever  is 
distinctively  national  in  music,  literature,  and  language. 
What  was  there  then  about  him  ? This  : He  was  a think- 
ing man,  and  a fighting  man.  He  had  grasped  one  fact — 
that  Ireland  was  utterly  despised  by  Englishmen  and 
others;  that  she  was  low,  scorned,  and  helpless.  With 
the  instinct  of  a fighting  man  he  stood  up  for  her,  and 
taught  the  scornful  Saxon  to  fear  her  and  the  whole  world 
to  wonder. 

As  a child,  as  a boy,  as  a young  man  he  lived  among  the 
English,  receiving  his  education  at  English  schools  and 
colleges.  This  accounts  for  his  ignorance  of  Irish  history; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  at  sshool  and  in  his 
earliest  childhood  that  he  dweloped  his  fighting  grit.  Some 
Irish  boys  go  to  school  across  the  channel  in  order  to  ac- 
quire an  English  accent  and  to  try  to  forget  that  they  be- 
long to  a subject  race.  Mrs.  Parnell  did  not  want  her 
sons  to  become  Englishmen,  and  we  read  that  when  visit- 
ing them  at  school  she  amazed  the  masters  by  plunging 
into  a political  argument  and  pitching  into  the  English. 
Why,  then,  did  she  send  them  there  to  school?  Possibly 
she  recognised  that  they  would  be  less  contaminated  by 
living  amongst  Englishmen  than  if  they  had  been  allowed 
to  form  intim*cies  and  connections  with  the  scions  of  anti- 
Irish  families  nativ^e  to  Ireland.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
endent  that  the  patriotism  of  the  Parnells  was  nurtured  in 
their  home,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  forget  that  their 
American  grandfather,  “ Old  Ironside.s,”  had  licked  the 
Britishers. 

We  find  the  sister,  Fanny,  accompanied  by  John  Parnell 
(evidently  a sympathetic  confidant),  going  to  the  office  of 
the  Fenian  newspaper  with  poetical  contributions.  Their 
home  in  Temple  Street,  Dublin,  was  searched  by  the  autho- 
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rities,  who  were  well  aware  of  the  I'enian  sympathies  of 
the  young  people  and  of  their  outspoken  American  mother. 

At  school  Charles  Parnell  is  not  reported  as  having 
talked  politics.  Doubtless  he  already  recognised  that  the 
form  of  argument  which  most  impressed  an  English  bo) 
was  to  punch  his  head.  Pie  was  notoriously  pugnacious, 
and  was  sent  from  college  without  a degree  owing  to  his 
ha\nng  got  into  a fight  and  knocked  his  man  down. 

That  this  fighting  propensity  was  strong  in  him  to  the 
end  will  be  seen  from  the  account  of  the  capture  of  “United 
Ireland’’  Office  given  in  Mr.  Barr)-  O’Brien’s  second  volume. 
Looking  over  some  old  volumes  of  “ Punch,”  I find  that 
the  observant  writer  of  the  Parliamentar)-  Diary  had  noted 
this  peculiarity  about  Parnell.  Pie  faced  “ Mr.  Speaker  ” 
with  a calm  face,  and  addressed  him  in  coolest  courteous 
tones,  but  all  the  time  his  hands,  which  he  kept  behind 
his  back,  were  being  clenched  and  unclenclied  as  if  they 
were  tingling  to  bury  themselves  in  Mr.  Speakers  wig. 

After  the  English  Liberals  had  surrendered  to  him,  Mr. 
O’Brien  notices  that  he  was  comparativ'ely  inactive,  and  he 
attributes  this  partly  to  ill-health,  partly  to  public  reasons 
(undefined),  and  partly  to  the  fateful  and  disastrous  con- 
nection which  linked  him  to  a life  in  England,  and  kept  him 
away  from  his  native  country  and  his  boyhood’s  home.  Mr. 
O’Brien  takes  some  trouble  to  show  that  though  compara- 
tively inactive  the  Irish  leader  was  not  idle  nor  neglectful  of 
his  duty.  We  go  further,  and  believe  that  Parnell’s  silence 
and  inactivity  were  essentially  consistent  with  his  position 
as  leader  of  the  Irish  race  at  that  era.  Remember  what 
was  going  on  in  Ireland  and  England  at  that  time.  The 
union  of  hearts  doctrine  was  being  preached  far  and  wide; 
English  sympathisers  were  thronging'  through  Ireland,  Irish 
orators  were  flocking  to  Liberal  platforms  and  winning 
elections  for  their  allies.  What  could  Parnell  do?  He 
did  not  belie\'e  one  atom  in  the  “ Union  of  Hearts,”  did 
not  intend  that  it  should  ultimately  last.  He  knew  that 
all  the  talk  on  the  subject  was  sentimental  gush  and  blar- 
ney on  the  Irish  side,  humbug  on  the. other.  The  English 
Liberal  Party  had  come  into  his  camp  in  fetters,  they 
wanted  to  hide  the  ignominy  by  pretending  that  they  came 
as  friends.  The  whole  thing  was  humbug — ^but  it  was 
useful,  nay,  necessary.  Parnell  took  as  little  share  as  was 
possible  in  the  deception.  He  appeared  at  times  on  Eng- 
lish platforms,  and  it  is  interesting  to  study  how  he  pre- 
served his  dignity  and  independence.  But  during  this 
whole  era,  when  it  was  not  advisable  for  him  to  take  a 
fighting  attitude  towards  England,  he  stayed  away  from 
Ireland,  and  preserved  a sphinx-like  silence.  It  was  a 
time  of  truce.  The  captain  could  not  stand  among  his 
fighting  men  or  talk  to  them  of  “ the  enemy.” 

We  are  reminded  of  Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  when  he  was 


driwn  to  choose  between  a junction  with  Ormonde  or  the 
Parliament’s  army.  He  wished  to  tiod  that  he  could  have 
fought  without  cither,  but  stress  of  circumstances,  r)olicy, 
and  Ireland’s  need  drove  him  to  it.  So  with  Parnell.  He 
always  knew  what  danger  was  involved,  and  hoped  to  tide 
over  the  evil  day  and  hold  his  own. 

The  great  “Times”  conspiracy  was  for  him  an  almost 
fortunate  occurrence.  It  showed  how  England  hated  him, 
and  how  base  and  unprincipled  it  could  be  in  choosing  a 
weapon  with  which  to  strike  at  him.  Nothing  amazed  ajid 
bewildered  the  English  at  that  time  so  much  as  Parnell’s 
grim  silence.  I was  living  in  London  at  that  lime,  and  re- 
member well  how  the  whole  outcry  was,  “ He  has  the  law 
courts  open  to  him } let  him  take  an  action,  and  cleiir  him- 
self if  he  is  not  guilty.”'  Then,  whilst  his  Liberal  friends 
made  a clamour  on  his  behalf,  he  kept  silence,  and  bided 
his  time.  The  blow  which  was  aimed  at  him  could  not 
pierce  that  armour  of  icy  indifference  to  English  opinion 
in  which  he  steeled  himself. 

That  indifference  to  English  opinion  was  never  better 
illustrated  than  by  an  incident  which  occurred  when  he 
was  in  the  witness-box  at  the  Commission.  He  was  ex- 
amined as  to  a statement  he  had  once  made  to  the  effect 
that  i'enianism  was  dead  in  Ireland,  which  he  acknow- 
ledged not  tO'  be  true.  ^V  hy  had  he  said  so  ? This  was 
his  answer;  “I  said  it  in  order  to  deceive  the  House  of 
Commons.”  Even  some  of  his  own  followers  gSsped  with 
dismay  and  apologised  for  him.  I have  read  the  explana- 
tion made  by  one  of  them  to  the  effect  that  this  was  one 
of  the  first  symptoms  they  obsei-ved  of  his  failing  powers. 
He  had  not  all  his  wits  about  him,  forsooth,  when  he  an- 
swered thus. 

To  our  mind,  all  the  man’s  fidelity  to  Ireland,  and  his 
perfect  honesty  of  soul,  was  witnessed  to  in  that  frank 
acknowledgment  of  the  deception  he  had  practised.  Re- 
member, the  English  (all  of  them.  Liberals  and  Tories 
alike)  were  always  “ the  enemy  ” in  his  eyes,  and  from  this 
enemy  our  commander  concealed  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
fighting  force  hidden  in  ambush. 

To  return  to  our  defence  of  Parnell  for  his  years  of  in- 
activitv  and  silence.  ho  that  has  read  his  manifesto,  writ- 
ten after  Gladstone’s  denunciation  of  him,  can  fail  to  hear 
in  it  the  undertone  of  relief  and  gladness  ringing  in  the 
words  in  which  he  at  length  speaks  frankly  to  his  own 
people?  The  truce  is  over;  the  captain  is  again  rallying 
his  fighting  men;  his  voice  has  the  old  thrill  in  it  of  cour- 
age and  defiance.  'Plrose  amongst  his  followers  whose  too 
confiding  hearts  had  been  really  won  by  the  English  hum- 
bug were  startled  and  amazed  at  the  bold  words  used  by 
Parnell.  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  being  asked  what  he  objects 
to  in  the  manifesto,  says  he  objects  to  all  of  it,  but  pro- 
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tests  in  particular  against  one  phrase,  “ The  English 
wolves,”  as  applied  to  the  allies  of  the  Irish  party. 

“ Ha,”  says  Parnell  grimly,  as  if  enjoying  the  newly-re- 
stored power  of  being  able  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  “ whatever  else  may  come  out  of  the  manifesto, 

‘ English  wolves  ’ shall  remain.” 

And  now  that  the  truce  was  over,  the  captain  came  back 
to  Ireland,  and  who  that  welcomed  him  back  shall  ever  for- 
get the  joy  with  which  Dublin  City  rose  up  to  stand  be- 
side him  in  the  fight.  There  were  others  besides  Parnell 
who  rejoiced  that  the  day  for  throwing  dust  in  English  eyes 
was  over,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  talk  honestly  and 
openly  again. 

We  hope  to  return  again  to  a discussion  of  this  book  and 
its  subject,  and  to  quote  from  it  some  of  the  more  interest- 
ing passages,  especially  those  which  embody  information 
which  will  be  new  to  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people.  We 
will,  however,  draw  attention  to  one  fact  that  the  biogra- 
pher insists  on.  Parnell,  indomitable  fighter  as  he  was, 
desired  above  all  things  peace  among  Irishmen.  His 
last  fight  was  not  waged  against  his  fellow-countrymen,  but 
against  the  alien  leader  who  had  usurped  command  of  his 
people.  Mr.  Healy  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  secret  of 
Parnell’s  leadership  lay  in  his  genius  for  reconciling  per- 
sonal differences  and  making  peace  among  Irishmen  for 
purposes  of  more  effectual  war  against  the  one  foe. 

Let  this  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  at  present 
engaged  in  internecine  strife.  A fight  had  to  be  made  in 
the  past,  but  all  the  issues  are  decided.  Parnell  is  in  his 
grave,  and  all  that  he  foretold  is  fulfilled.  A new  era  is 
dawning.  The  Irishmen  of  the  coming  generation  will 
have  new  powers  in  their  hands,  and  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring the  capacity  for  self-go\"ernment.  These  powers 
have  been  given  by  the  Tory  Government,  but  were  really 
the  outcome  of  Parnell’s  struggle.  In  ’85  he  aimed  at  the 
submission  of  both  Libend  and  Tory,  and  behold  time 
shows  that  he  practically  captured  both.  We  have  won 
more  than  the  Local  Government  Bill  in  spite  of  our  dis- 
sensions. England  will  never  despise  Ireland  agahi,  and 
she  will  never  feel  secure  about  Ireland  again,  remembering 
the  phenomenon  of  Parnell’s  sudden  appearance  and  the 
storm  that  succeeded  the  calm  of  the  after  Fenian  days. 
No,  England  does  not  really  feel  sure  of  us,  though  she 
laughs,  and  says  Irishmen  are  as  usual  relapsing  to  the  level 
of  traditional  Donnybrook  affrays.  The  laughter  is  some- 
what uneasy,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  iutelligent  English 
reader  who  lays  down  this  publication  of  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish firm  will  draw  a breath  of  relief  and  satisfaction  m 
considering  how  opportunely  Parnell  died,  but  then  he  will 
think  to  himself,  “ I wondier  what  will  happen  next  ?” 


Unpublished  Anecdotes  of  ^Parnell. 

ÍT  is  our  intention  for  the  next  few  months  to  publish,  as 
far  as  we  can  collect  them,  anecdotes  and  reminiscences 
of  Parnell.  Now  that  Mr.  Barry  O’Brien’s  book  is  before 
us,  as  a full  and  satisfactory  account  of  his  public  career  and 
character,  it  is  open  to  other  writers  to  contribute  addi- 
tional information^  in  the  shape  of  their  personal  recollec- 
tions of  the  most  remarkable  Irishman  of  our  day.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a vast  deal  has  beeir  written  about 
Parnell  in  the  Independent  papers  on  the  anniversaries,  and 
that  Mr.  Barry  O’Brien  has  added  much  as  yet  unknowi, 
we  feel  that  a great  deal  more  can  be  brought  to  light. 
We  invite  our  readers  throughout  Ireland  and  America,  to 
communicate  tO'  us  any  recollections  they  may  have. 

PARNELL  IN  BELFAST. 

Shortly  before  his  election  as  leader,  Mr.  Pamell  was  in 
Belfast  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Biggar,  and  one  evening  a party 
of  friends  and  relatives  of  his  host  were  asked  to  meet  him. 
They  were  nearly  all  Presb}terians,  and  one  good  lady,  who 
was  very  much  struck  with  Parnell’s  quiet  and  thoughtful 
manner,  and  who  had  heard  the  possibility  of  his  election 
as  leader  discussed,  took  it  upon  her  to  talk  to  him  very 
seriously  regarding  the  responsibility  of  such  a position  for 
a young  man  like  him.  Mr.  Pamell  was  quite  pleased  at 
being  made  the  object  of  such  motherly  advice,  and  took  it 
quite  amiably,  urging,  however,  that  it  was  not  yet  at  all 
certain  that  he  was  to  be  leader,  and  assuring  her  in  any 
case  that  he  viewed  the  prospect  seriously.  “Ah,  then,” 
said  the  lady,  who,  as  a Presbyterian,  held  very  strict  Sab- 
batarian views,  “ How  can  you,  as  a Protestant,  reconcile 
your  conscience  vdth  going  to  these  land  meetings  on  the 
Sabbath?”  and  she  dilated  on  the  evUs  of  Sabbath-break- 
ing, and  assured  him  that  he  could  not  have  a Presbyterian 
following  on  that  account.  Mr.  Pamell  smiled  serenely, 
and  quoted  the  Scripture  passage  in  which  our  Lord  asked 
the  Pharisees  whether  it  was  lawful  to,  pull  an  ox  or  an 
ass  out  of  a pit  on  the  Sabbath  day,  then  pointed  out  that 
the  Irish  tenant  was  in  a pretty  bad  pit.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  at  hearing  her  express  her  opinions  so  freely,  and 
doubtless  also  at  being  able  to  confute  her  from  Holy 
Writ.  After  she  had  left  the  room  he  said  musingly,  “I 
would  like  very  much  to  see  a son  of  that  lady’s.”  Per- 
haps she  reminded  him  a little  of  his  own  mother  in  her 
love  of  argument  and  outspokenness.  Her  statement  as 
to  the  Presbyterians  withholding  from  the  land  agitation 
on  account  of  the  Sunday  meetings  proved  a true  forecast. 
In  Parnell’s  last  year  a son  of  heris  stood  as  a sympathiser 
on  the  platform  of  the  Ulster  Hall,  Belfast,  and  after  the 
proceedings  was  introduced  as  “ a relative  of  your  old 
friend,  Joe  Biggar.”  Pamell,  at  mention  of  his  old  col- 
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league,  turned  round  and  shook  the  young  man’s  hand, 
then  held  it  a minute  or  so,  as  if  desiring  to  detain  him  and 
speak  to  him,  but  a rush  of  the  enthusiastic  crowd  shortly 
swept  them  apart.  A.  J.  B.,  Belfast 

PARNELL  AS  A STUDENT. 

Mr.  Barry  O’Brien  has  given  a very  full  account  of  Par- 
nell’s education,  which  was  m«iinly  received  at  English 
schools.  There  is  one  little  gap  which  I am  in  a position 
to  fill.  Parnell,  when  resident  at  Temple  Street,  Dublin, 
before  going  to  Cambridge,  went  to  a grinder,  who  was  in 
rooms  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  order  especially  to  re- 
pair his  deficiency  in  classics.  This  tutor  was  the  late  J. 
G.  Meyer,  M.A.,  long  a well-known  classical  master  in  one 
of  the  chief  Belfast  schools.  I was  under  his  tuition  for 
many  years,  and  just  at  the  time  when  Parnell  was  in  his 
prime.  Mr.  Meyer  was  cne  of  the  most  interesting  and 
humorous  of  men,  and  if  Parnell  had  been  a little  longer 
with  him,  and  had  read  English  literature  as  well  as  Latin 
and  Greek,  he  could  not  but  have  acquired  a varied  fund 
of  information.  Mr.  Meyer,  who  was  brimful  of  informa- 
tion and  humour,  was  famous  for  his  digressions.  He 
could  take  up  a most  unpromising  subject,  say  a page  of 
geography,  and  little  by  little  he  would  creep  away  from 
the  lesson  and  land  us  in  a purely  literary  atmosphere. 
Then,  if  some  one  of  us  pupils  summoned  our  courage  to 
recall  the  master  to  the  subject  in  hand,  he  would  pause  and 
track  back  all  the  steps  by  which  he  had  come,  then  an- 
nounce triumphantly,  “You  see  it  arose  out  of  the  lesson.’ 

Once  upon  a time  I wickedly  organised  a rebellion 
against  him.  We  refused  to  digress,  and  tried  to  tie  him 
to  the  subject  He  was  very  angry,  and  denounced  me  as 
a rebel  and  obstructionist,  and  one  of  the  wickedest  and 
most  disagreeable  people  he  had  ever  taught.  Then  he 
revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  he  had  once  had  an  even  more 
wicked  and  dangerous  person  under  his  instruction,  namely, 
“ Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  the  man  who  is  trying  to  wreck 
the  British  Empire.”  He  confessed  that  he  found  him  a 
thoroughly  gentlemairly  and  intelligent  pupil.  He  used 
to  walk  across  the  square  in  Trinity  and  up  to  Mr.  Meyer's 
rooms  with  his  books  regularly  as  clockwork,  go  through 
his  work  and  depart.  He  never  digressed,  but  attended 
strictly  to  the  business  in  hand.  Once  Mr.  Meyer  had  oc- 
casion to  go  to  Parnell’s  house  for  the  purpose  of  being 
paid  Iris  fees.  He  recollects  that  it  was  somewhere  off 
Mountjoy  Square  (Temple  Street,  I suppose).  The  room 
in  which  the  busmess  was  transacted  was,  he  recollects, 
suggestive  of  sporting  and  counter  tastes.  There  were 
skins  and  antlers  and,  I think,  guns  upon  the  wall.  Young 
Parnell  settled  the  whole  bu.siness  of  the  tuitions  himself. 
No  other  member  of  the  family  put  in  an  appearance,  and 


Mr.  Meyer  had  the  impression  that  he  was  entirely  his  own 
master  in  arranging  his  college  career  and  everylhing  el.se. 
It  may  be  wondered  that  he  did  not  go  to  Trinity,  Dublin, 
but  I suppose  with  his  family  resident  in  the  city  he  could 
not  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  indeiXindence  as  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  amusing  to  read  that  when  he  entered  rooms 
there  his  careful  mother  made  a secret  arrangement  with 
his  tutor  that  a skip  was  to  sleep  in  an  adjoining  room  and 
guard  his  slumbers,  as  he  was  given  to  somnambulism. 
Young  Parnell  di.scovered  his  guardian,  and  ejected  him 
the  very  first  night. 

The  very  last  words  I ever  heard  Parnell  utter  brought 
Mr.  Meyer  to  my  mind.  Mr.  Meyer  used  to  revel  in  point- 
ing out  the  inaccuracies  of  public  speakers  when  they 
quoted  poetry.  No  quotation,  he  u.sed  to  tell  us,  meets 
with  more  ill-treatment  in  this  way  than  the  last  line  of 
Milton’s  Lycidas — ' 

“ To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.” 

This  is  very  often  rendered  “ pastures  green,”  the  quoter 
making  in  his  mind  a confusion  with  a line  in  the  hymnal 
version  of  the 

“ In  pastures  green  He  leadeth  me,  the  living  waters  by.” 
Parnell  did  not  often  quote  poetry,  nor  did  he  often  de- 
scend to  the  humorous,  but  the  only  speech  I ever  heard 
him  make  concluded  with  a quotation  and  a humorous  al- 
lusion “ to  the  fresh  fields  and  pastures  green  which  Mr. 
Tim  Healy  has  selected  for  his  spring  grazing.” 

I thought  of  Mr.  Meyer’s  stickling  for  accuracy,  and 
longed  to  correct  his  illustrious  pupil.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Dillon,  it  is  recorded  somewhere,  corrected  a poetical  mis- 
quotation, and  got  little  thanks — 

“ First  flower  of  the  earth  and  first  jewel  of  the  sea,” 
said  Parnell.  “ Gem,”  said  Dillon  sotto  voce,  and  when  the 
speech  was  ended  he  ventured  the  correction.  “ ‘ Jewel  ’ is 
a better  word,”  said  the  transgressor,  and  he  refused  to 
alter  it.  As  a matter  of  fact  he  rarely  quoted  poetty  or 
anything  else  I recollect  only  two  quotations,  one  from 
Don  Juan,  in  which  he  compared  either  Forster  or  Glad- 
stone to  the  pirate,  “ The  mildest  maimered  man  who  ever 
cut  a throat  or  scuttled  ship,”  and  in  his  last  year  this  from 
Hamlet : “ To  thine  own  self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow 

as  the  night  the  day  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 
man.”  I recollect  also  that  in  Parliamentary  debate  he 
alluded  to  at  least  two  familiar  books,  “ Robinson  Crusoe  ” 
and  “The  Child’s  Guide  to  Knowledge^”  the  latter  pro- 
bably a school  book  of  his  tender  years,  and  perhaps  that 
which  laid  a foundation  for  his  scientific  tastes  and  prac- 
tical turn  of  mind.  Alice  M. 

PARNELL  AND  THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE. 

h.  letter  which  would  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
promoters  of  the  Irish  language  movement  is  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  a prominent  member  of  the  Gaelic  League  of  New 
York.  That  body,  which  maintained  the  Gaelic  move- 
ment in  the  days  of  political  agitation,  appealed  by  letter 
directly  to  Mr.  Parnell  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  the 
insertion  of  Irish  matter  in  “ United  Ireland.”  Mr.  Par- 
nell in  his  answer  merely  referred  the  Gaels  to  Mr.  William 
O’Brien  as  being  in  control  of  that  paper.  Parnell  was  a 
man  of  deeds,  not  words,  and  in  the  stress  of  the  hard 
fight  he  fought  considered  this  a very  unimportant  matter. 
Yet  probably  when  an  epitaph  c«mes  to  be  written  on  his 
monument  the  Gaelic  Nationalists  will  have  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  secure  its  inscription  in  Irish  as  on  the  tablet  at 
Tone’s  birthplace.  Tone,  by  the  way,  ignored  the  Irish 
language  as  completely  as  Parnell.  His  friend,  Tom  Rus- 
sell, on  the  other  hand,  took  some  trouble  to  acquire  it. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  man  brought  forward  to  identify 
him  at  his  trial  was  his  Irish  teacher,  who  swore  to  having 
given  the  accused  lessons  in  Irish  at  Ann  Street.  Library, 
Belfast,  where  Russell  was  librarian.  O.  B. 


Extracts  and  Anecdotes  from  the 
Life  of  Parnell. 


PARNELL  THE  PEACEMAKER. 

HE  one  thing  Parnell  hated  throughout  his  whole  career  was 
quarrels  among  Irishmen.  “ Parnell’s  great  gift,”  Mr. 
Healy  once  said,  “was  his  faculty  of  reducing  a quarrel  to 
the  smallest  dimensions.”  He  was  in  truth  a centre  of 
unity  and  strength.  He  was  able,  if  not  to  reconcile,  certainly  to 
neutralise  the  antagonism  of  opposing  forces  and  hostile  characters. 
He  was,  indeed,  a great  peacemaker  as  well  as  a great  fighter,  and 
herein  lay  his  power.  “ No  war  ” was,  we  are  told,  a favourite  ex-  ^ 
pression  of  Elizabeth’s  at  the  Council  Board.  “ No  quarrels  ” was 
certainly  a favourite  thought,  if  not  a favourite  expression,  of  Par- 
nell. To  have  any  single  force  which  made  for  Irish  Nationality  in 
conflict  with  any  other  force  which  made  in  the  same  direction  was 
utterly  abhorrent  to  him.  . . . “ Ireland,”  he  once  said,  “ can- 

not afford  to  lose  a single  man.”  That  was  his  creed.  To  combine 
all  Irishmen  in  solid  mass  and  hurl  them  at  the  Saxon,  that  was  his 
policy.  Vol.  I.,  page  103-104. 


REGUL .\TI N G OBSTRUCTION. 

“ How  came  Parnell,”  I asked  one  of  his  obstructive  colleagues, 
“ to  lead  you  in  all  these  fights?  He  was  not  an  able  speaker,  he  was 
deficient  in  intellectual  gifts  which  many  of  you  possessed,  he  had 
little  parliamentary  experience.”  “ By  tenacity,”  was  the  answer— 
“ sheer  tenacity.  He  stuck  on  when  the  rest  of  us  gave  way.” 

“Mliat  was  Parnell’s  distinguishing  characteristic?”  I a.sked  an- 
other of  his  colleagues  who  loved  him  not.  He  answered,  “ He  was 
a beautiful  fighter.  He  knew  exactly  how  much  the  House  would 

stand.  One  night  I was  obstructing.  S was  near  me.  He 

was  generally  timid,  afraid  of  shocking  the  House.  He  said  : O— 
you  had  better  stop  or  you  will  be  suspended.”  “ Oh,  no,”  quietly 
interjected  Parnell,  who  was  sitting  by  us,  “ they  will  stand  a good 
deal  more  than  this.  \ou  may  go  on  for  another  half-hour.”  I 
did  go  on  for  another  half-hour  or  so.  Then  there  was  an  awful  row, 
and  I stopped.  Parnell  had  guaged  the  exact  limit.  Another  night 
I was  obstructing  again.  Parnell  came  in  suddenly  and  said,  “ Stoj) 
now,  or  there  will  be  an  explosion  in  five  minutes,  and  I don’t  want 
a row  to-night.  In  all  these  things  Parnell  was  perfect. 


HOW  HE  MADE  THE  BAND  PLAY  “ GOD  SAVE 
IRELAND.” 

A Fenian  Iris'liman  resident  in  England  accompanied  Parnell  on 
one  occasion  to  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  to  see  the  finale  of 
a walking  match  between  Dan  O’Leary,  a Cork  man,  and  Weston, 
an  American.  “ Parnell,”  says  the  narrator,  “ took  a keen  interest 
in  the  mateh,  but  the  interest  was  eentred  entirely  on  O’Leary. 
O’Leary  won,  and  Parnell  was  highly  pleased.  The  band  struck  up 
‘ God  Save  the  Queen  ’ as  soon  as  the  match  was  over.”  “ What 
nonsense,”  said  Parnell;  “why,  it  ought  to  be  ‘God  Save  Ireland’ 
in  honour  of  Dan  O’Leary,  the  man  who  won.  Make  them  play 
‘ God  Save  Ireland.’  ” “ I said  that  was  impossible  ; that  it  was  the 

custom  of  the  country  to  play  ‘ God  Save  the  Queen  ’ at  the  end  of 
these  entertainments.”  “ Oh,  nonsense,”  said  he,  “ they  must  com- 
pliment the  man  who  won,  that’s  only  fair.  Tell  them  to  play  ‘ God 
Save  Ireland ’ — explain  the  reason.  Here,  give  them  these  two 
sovereigns.”  “ Well,  I laughed  at  the  notion  ; but  he  was  so  earnest 
that  I went  off  to  the  band.  The  bandmaster  was  a German.  I did 
not  ask  him  to  play  ‘ God  Save  Ireland,’  for  I knew  he  would  not 
understand  it.  But  I asked  him  to  play,  ‘ Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the 
boys  arc  marching,’  which  is  the  same.”  He  said,  ''  Oh,  now  we 
have  played  ‘ God  Save  the  Queen  ’ it  is  all  over.”  I explained  to 
him  that  “Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,”  was  very  appropriate,  and  that 
O’Leary,  who  had  won  was  anxious  to  hear  it.  The  German  smiled 
at  this,  and  seemed  to  think  there  w'as  something  in  it.  At  the  same 
time  I slipped  four  sovereigns  into  his  hand  (two  from  myself  as  well 
as  Parnell’s  two),  and  to  the  delight  of  Parnell  and  to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  everybody  else.  I remember  Sir  John  Astley  was  there,  and 
he  was  very  vexed. 

SPEECHES  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Barry  O’Brien  gives  quotations  from  the  speeches  made  in 
America  which  were  so  often  quoted  by  Orange  orators  in  Ireland  as 
revealing  the  real  sentiments  of  Parnell,  and  which  used  to  carry 
confusion  in  quarters  where  the  Union  of  Hearts  doctrine  was  being 
promulgated.  At  Cleveland  on  January  26,  1880,  he  said — “ I have 
said  that  we  are  fighting  this  battle  against  heavy  odds.  I have  also 
said  that  we  feel  confident  of  winning  it.  It  has  given  me  great  plea- 
sure during  my  visit  to  the  cities  of  this  country  to  see  the  armed  regi- 
ments of  Irishmen  who  have  frequently  turned  out  to  escort  us;  and 
when  I saw  some  of  these  gallant  men  to-day,  who  are  even  now  in 
this  hall,  I thought  that  each  one  of  them  must  wish,  with  Sarsfield 
of  old,  when  dying  upon  a foreign  battlefield — ‘ Oh,  that  I could 
carry  these  arms  for  Ireland.’  Well,  it  may  come  to  that  some  day 
or  other.” 

At  Cincinnati  on  February  23,  1880,  he  said — ‘‘  When  we  have  un- 
dermined English  misgovernment  we  have  paved  the  way  for  Ireland 
to  take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; and  let  us  not  for- 
get that  that  is  the  ultimate  goal  at  which  all  we  Irishmen  aim.  None 
of  us,  whether  we  be  in  America  or  in  Ireland,  or  wherever  we  may 
be,  will  be  satisfied  till  we  have  destroyed  the  last  link  which  keeps 
Ireland  bound  to  England.” 

Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  Barry  O’Brien  says — “ It  would  be  doing 
scant  justice  to  Parnell  to  suggest,  for  an  instant,  that  these  speeches 
were  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  Clan-na-Gael.” 
Far  from  it.  In  what  he  said  he  spoke  the  faith  that  was  in  him. 
Other  speeches  he  made  to  Irishmen  who  were  not  Fenians,  and  then 
he  dealt  with  the  land  question  alone^  But  he  did  not  take  off  his 
coat  to  reform  the  land  laws  of  Ireland.  He  took  off  his  coat  to 
loosen  the  English  grip  on  the  island.  Therefore,  at  Brooklyn, 
Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati,  he  spoke  from  his  heart. 


THE  LIFE  OF  PARNELL, 

2 VOLUMES, 

Can  be  had  from  Thompson’s  Library,  Donegall  St.,  Belfast, 

AT  A SMALL  CHARGE. 
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Orchil. 

(Specially  Contributed). 

You  have  forgotten  me,  but  I forget  you 
Never,  although  my  altar-fires  grow  pale 
With  your  forgetfulness,  although  I fail 
Like  a moon  in  earth’s  shadow.  I shall  wake. 

You  will  remember,  and  the  years  that  fret  you 
Shall  grow  light  to  you  for  my  patience  sake. 

The  sun  is  pale,  and  pale  the  moon’s  uprising 
Bove  goes,  and  Li  and  Cit,  I do  not  pass. 

The  My  is  cut  down  : not  so  the  grass, 

1 am  the  grass,  and  always  I abide. 

What  recks  the  grass  now  of  the  flower’s  despising? 

Grass  climbs  the  bower  and  lilies  grow  outside. 

Lu  and  Bove  Derg  were  wroth  and  would  not  tarry. 

Forgot  of  men  : across  each  shining  face 

They  drew  the  darkness,  and  earth  grieved  a space, 

But  loved  the  earth-born  best,  and  did  not  miss 
Her  gods,  watching  nests  build  and  maidens  marry. 

More  patient  and  more  faithful  Orchil  is. 

Nora  Hopper. 


Reviews  and  Literary  Notices. 


“The  Lost  Liner,”  by  Robert  Cromie  (R.  Aicken  & Co.,  Belfast). 
This,  the  latest  of  Mr.  Cromie’s  books,  is  the  most  fascinating  we 
have  read  from  hj_s  pen.  From  beginning  to  end  of  it  the  interest 
never  flags,  and  as  most  sea-stories — full  of  shipwrecks  and  disasters 
— attract  and  captivate  the  majority  of  readers  so  does  this  also.  T'he 
breaking-down  of  the  engine  shaft  far  out  at  sea,  and  the  subsequent 
loss  of  all  the  passengers,  save  two,  is  graphically  told.  Our  sym- 
pathy is  awakened  for  Marjory,in  her  pride  and  her  beauty,  adrift  with 
a young  man  whom  she  had  treated  with  but  scant  courtesy,  from  her 
social  point  of  view,  on  the  outward  passage  of  the  ill-fated  Maori. 
Afterwards  finding  herself  compelled  to  accept  his  protection  and 
kindness  she  makes  the  amende  honorable  as  best  she  may.  The 
discovery  of  the  uncharted  island  ; Drury’s  gruesome  burial  of  the 
sea-tossed  bodies  washed  ashore  there ; the  girl’s  intrusion  upon  him 
at  his  unpleasant  task,  and  the  e.xplanation  that  then  and  there  passed 
between  them  makes  a spirited  bit  of  writing.  We  leave  our  readers 
to  find  out  for  themselves  how  these  two  came  to  a better  under- 
standing, and  what  the  consequence  was.  Mr.  Cromie  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated as  well  on  the  dainty  appearance  of  “ The  Lost  Liner,” 
which  hac  been  published  by  the  well-known  local  firm  of  R.  Aicken 
& Co.,  Fountain  Street,  Belfast,  and  bears  also  the  name  of  George 
Newnes,  Ltd.,  Strand,  London. 


“The  Open  Window,”  1898.  Sixpence  nett. — This  is  an  annual 
published  in  Newry,  and  edited  and  compiled  by  Mrs.  Cordner- 
Pinkerton.  It  defines  itself  as  an  “ Illustrated  Literary  Annual  for 
the  General  Reader  and  Tourist,”  and  certainly  the  many  items  of 
interest  contained  in  its  pages  ought  to  make  it  attractive  and  in- 
structive reading  to  everyone.  An  abridged  history  of  Newry  ’s 
given,  and  illustrations  of  local  scenery  are  scattered  throughout  the 
volume.  An  account  of  the  histories  of  Dundalk  and  Drogheda, 
together  with  a description  of  the  many  antiquities  to  be  seen  around 
these  districts,  ought  to  prove  of  service  to  the  tourist  who  desires 
a more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Ireland  than  is 
to  be  gained  by  the  cursory  information  gleaned  from  the  average 
railway  time-table.  To  such  we  recommend  this  little  book  heartily. 
But  to  our  mind  the  chief  feature  of  interest  in  its  pages  is  the  reference 
to  the  Mitchel  family.  It  is  here,  in  the  Newry  Unitarian  Cemetery, 
that  John  Mitchel  sleeps  amongst  his  kindred,  and  The  City  of  the 


\ ews  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  that  the  grave  of  one  of  Ireland’s 
noblest  sons  lies  within  her  walls.  A Souvenir— called  “The  Mitchel 
Souvenir,”  has  also  been  issued  by  Mrs.  Pinkerton,  price  four|)enee, 
which  can  be  supplied  direct  by  the  publisher  on  receipt  of  that 
amount  and  postage.  We  have  seen  a copy  and  can  assure  our 
readers  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  framed  and  kept  in  memory 
of  one  whose  life  was  devoted  to  Ireland’s  holy  Cause,  and  whose 
good  work  lives  after  him  to  instruct  and  encourage  us  in  our  struggle 
for  freedom. 

“In  the  Valleys  of  South  Down  by  Athene— (M'Caw,  Steven- 
son & Orr,  Ltd.,  Belfast).  This  little  book,  which,  briefly  summed 
up,  is  a calm  and  carefully  written  account  of  the  daily  doings  of 
a County  Down  family,  cannot  be  called  sensational  or  even 
actively  interesting.  Its  charm— for  charm  it  undoubtedly  contains 

is  of  the  passive  kind  and  depends  mainly  upon  the  tjuiet  descrijr- 
tions  that  occur  here  and  there  throughout  its  pages.  A little  sing- 
ing herd-girl — “ The  little  brown  nightingale  ” stands  forth  distinctly 
from  the  rather  dull  background  and  reminds  us  of  Jane  Barlow's 
peasant  children.  Another  character,  Mr.  Stewart,  brings  a bit  of 
life  into  the  sketch,  and  though  the  author  rather  pokes  fun  at  his 
“fads,”  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  she  agrees  with  him  when  he 
declares  that  the  Distress  in  the  West  fund  has  more  claim  upon 
his  generosity  than  the  Zenana  Mission.  There  is  a good  and  sym- 
pathetic account  given  of  the  average  County  Down  farmer’s  struggle 
for  existence,  and  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Martin’s  kitchen  where  the 
girls  are  at  work  over  their  drawn  thread  work  and  embroidered 
linen  is  very  homely  and  accurate.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Ruskin 
and  Miss  Gordon  Gumming,  and  has  been  published  by  a local  Bel- 
fast firm,  M‘Caw,  Stevenson  & Orr,  whose  good  taste  is  again  dis- 
played in  the  dainty  cover  and  general  get  up.  We  hope  this  little 
volume  may  meet  with  success,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  others 
of  our  Irish  authors  sensible  and  patriotic  enough  to  give  the  bring- 
ing-out  of  their  books  to  Irish  firms  which  can  do  the  work  as  cheaply 
and  as  artistically  as  any  English  publisher. 


Thompson’s  Library,  Donegall  Street,  contains  the  newest  works 
of  fiction,  verse,  and  history.  “The  Life  of  Parnell,”  by  R.  Barry  - 
O’Brien;  Works  by  James  M’Manus,  Katharine  Tynan,  Jane  Bar- 
low,  Standish  O’Grady,  Fiona  Macleod,  Rudyard  Kipling,  J.  M. 
Barrie,  Ian  Maclaren,  and  all  the  notable  writers  of  the  day.  Maga- 
zines on  sale  day  of  publication.  A call  is  respectfully  solicited.  We 
would  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Thompson’s  Book  cata- 
logue which  has  been  compiled  carefully  so  as  to  suit  the  needs  of 
book  lovers.  It  contains  a list  of  the  newest  volumes  in  the  market, 
with  quotations  from  reviews,  etc.,  and  will,  we  feel  certain,  prove 
of  great  service  as  a handy  literary  guide. 


The  Aonach  Play. 

®E  have  received  from  Mr.  Burroghs,  photographer, 
Strabane;  specimen  photographs  of  the  actors 
in  “ The  Coming  of  Conal.”  The  Celtic  designs 
which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  this  and  in  the 
Loretto  High  School  play  were  painted  in  Ristona 
gold  and  bronze  paints  to  imitate  Celtic  embroidery.  These 
beautiful  iridescent  metallic  colours  showed  up  gorgeously 
in  the  glow  of  the  footlights.  The  red  bronze  paint,  toned 
down  with  a little  gold,  was  used  to  paint  the  swords, 
shields,  and  spears  to  a very  exact  imitation  of  ancient 
bronze  implements.  Ristona  is  made  by  a Belfast  firm, 
M'Caw,  Stevenson  & Orr,  whom  our  American  friends  will 
note  have  a branch  in  New  York,  1015,  Wool  Exchange. 
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Handsome  Brian  O’Qallagher. 

(After  an  Old  Song). 


Handsome  Brian  O’Gallagher,  you  took  my  heart  away 
When  you  set  your  foot  upon  the  ship  and  sailed  that  bitter  day, 
And  in  my  dreams,  both  noon  and  night,  I’m  sighing  o’er  and  o’er ; 
Handsome  Brian  O’Gallagher,  shall  I ever  see  you  more? 

’Tis  far  and  very  far,  your  feet  have  led  you  all  alone, 

No  friendly  faces  near  you,  nor  speech  that  is  your  own ; 

But  withered  verdure  under,  and  a cruel  sun  before — 

Handsome  Brian  O’Gallagher,  shall  I ever  see  you  more? 

Sure  travel  brings  no  ease,  agra,  but  wakens  memories  sweet. 

And  a keen  regret  within  you  for  a white  hill-climbing  street ; 

For  the  turf-fire’s  ruddy  flicker,  and  the  kindly  open  door — 

■ Handsome  Brian  O’Gallagher,  shall  I ever  see  you  more? 

You  must  have  met  the  fairies  in  some  shadow-thridden  glen. 

Who  shook  their  Fluttering  Wisp  at  you,  again  and  yet  again, 

And  sowed  the  seed  of  wandering  that  keeps  me  sobbing  sore — 
Handsome  Brian  O’Gallagher,  shall  I ever  see  you  more? 

The  magic  of  the  Fluttering  Wisp  has  struck  your  clear  eyes  blind, 
?ince  for  an  unknown  world  you  leave  this  dearer  world  behind  ; 
With  its  green  and  purple  valleys,  its  songful  woods  galore — 
Handsome  Brian  O’Gallagher,  shall  I ever  see  you  more? 

I will  pray  for  you  to  Patrick,  and  on  Brigid  I will  call — 

(And  there’s  many  a holy  Táros  to  be  said  in  Donegal), 

And  Columcille  will  listen  from  his  throne  on  Heaven’s  floor — 
Handsome  Brian  O’Gallagher,  shall  I ever  see  you  more? 

Oh  ! thinking  long’s  the  weary  work  ; it  breaks  my  heart  from  dawn. 
Till  all  the  solemn  shining  stars  come  out  at  daylegone ; 

My  eyes  are  pale  with  weeping,  while  your  exile  I deplore — 
Handsome  Brian  O’Gallagher,  shall  I ever  see  you  more? 

Ethna  Carbery. 

The  Piobaire  Mor  at  Home. 

ÍT  was  the  week  follotving  the  great  Aonach,  and  I was 
staying  with  friends  in  the  mountain  districts  West 
from  Letterkenny,  when  word  was  sent  in  that  Turlough 
MacSweeney,  the  Piobaire  M6r,  as  he  is  lovingly  called 


in  Donegal,  was  giving  an  “At  Home”  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  was.  six  o’clock  on  a December  evening,  and  the 
night  was  dark  and  angrily  stormy,  yet  we  did  not  hesitate, 
but  donned  our  cotamors,  took  reliable  sticks  and  set  out. 
We  had  two  miles  to  travel  by  a mountain  path,  and  the 
sleet  and  storm  were  terrific.  We  were  not  lonely,  however, 
for  we  had  not  gone  far  when  we  were  joined  by  stragg- 
ling parties  of  young  people,  hearty  boys  and  active  young 
women,  on  their  way  to  the  pipers  reception.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  unknowing  Philistine  it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  MacSweeney  is  not  of  the  travelling  musician  class. 
He  is,  first  and  foremost,  a small  farmer  in  his  native 
Gweedore,  industrious  and  comfortable,  an  adept  in  spade 
labour.  He  plants  his  little  crop  in  the  Spring  and  har- 
vests it  in  Autumn  with  punctuality  and  care.  In  the  in- 
tervals between  Spring  and  Autumn,  and  between 
Autumn  and  Spring  the  Gweedore  farmers  are  unemployed, 
and  few  of  them  can  afford  to  spend  the  time  in  elegant 
leisure:  Some  of  thern  net  intermediate  profits  from  the  sea, 
and  others  go  to  Scotland  to  reap  the  harvest,  to-  marry  and 
settle  down,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  great  piper  at  these 
seasons  makes  his  tour  of  visitation.  He  is  choice  and 
peculiar  in  his  selection  of  localities  to  be  visited.  Avoid- 
ing the  English-speaking  country,  for  he  likes  not  the 
churlish  planter  or  his\  leath-sassanach  imitator,  he  visits 
not  the  mansions  of  the  great  or  the  big  house  of  the 
hodach  farmer,  or  purse-proud  shop-keeper,  but  keeps 
away  to  the  kindly  highlands  where  the  Irish  is  spoken 
and  Irish  hospitality  is  still  enthroned.  Even  here  he  only 
visits  at  well-selected  houses,  where  he  has  been  an  hon- 
oured visitor  off  and  on  for  three  score  years.  And  never 
progress  of  a prince,  or  cosher  of  a chieftain,  or  even  pil- 
grim visit  of  saint,  excited  keener  interest  or  caused  more 
royal  welcomings  than  the  coming  of  Turlough.  His  host 
is  exalted  and  dominant,  and  not  wishing  to  exclusively 
enjoy,  usually  sends  kindly  message  to  his  kinsmen  and 
neighbours  that  the  piper  is  here.  Then  they  come  in 
their  drongs  and  their  dreams  from  far  and  near.  Moun- 
tains that  would  seem  impassible  to  degenerate  city  folks, 
miry  bogs  that  might  prove  fatal  to  the  unwary,  and  roar- 
ing mountain  torrents,  hardly  prove  impediments  to  the 
light-footed  children  of  the  mountains.  Hence  it  was  that 
on  traversing  our  two  miles  of  mountain,  we  found  already 
assembled  a goodly  company  of  young  people,  which  by 
courtesy  included  unmarried  people  up  to  50  or  60  years 
of  age.  There  sat  the  chieftain-like  piper,  stately  and 
serene;  but  the  pipes,  strapped  to  his  thigh,  were  airly 
discoursing  music  of  the  quick-step  order,  and  a party  of 
eight,  assorted  male  and  female,  were  disporting  their 
limbs,  and  beating  music  from  the  firm  clay  floor.  The 
turf  fire  was  ablaze  on  the  ample  hearth,  and  a number  of 
oil  lamps  were  arranged  along  the  walls.  We  bowed  to 
the  piper,  and  passed  quietly  to  our  seats,  but  when  the 
dance  was  over,  we  received  a cordial  and  demonstrative 
welcome;  for,  amongst  other  reasons,  we  (I  am  not  using 
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the  literary'  we,  but  speaking  for  my  brother  and  myself) 
are  related  to  the  host,  and  blood  is  still  thicker,  very 
much  thicker  than  \vater  in  Donegal.  Tlie  dancing  pro- 
ceeded, and  we  joined  the  fun ; not  perhaps  as  light  of 
toe  as  we  were  twenty  years  ago,  but  almost  as  light  of 
heart.  Then  Turlough  played  us  various  selections  of 
Irish  music  while  the  dancers  rested.  He  was  at  his  best, 
musically  and  socially.  I had  pre\’iously  met  him  at  Bel- 
fast and  in  Letterkenny,  but  in  both  places  he  was  out  of 
his  element.  He  was  always  stately  and  picturesque;  still 
he  seemed  stiff  and  ungenial,  unduly  proud  and  domineer- 
ing some  folks  thought;  to-night  he  is  different,  and  I see 
the  reason.  He  was  not  in  his  element  elsewhere.  People 
did  not  know  him,  and  he  did  not  know  them.  They 
might  sneer  at  him,  they  might  patronise  him,  they  might 
underate  his  abilities  or  look  down  on  the  honourable 
profession  to  which  he  belonged,  and  he,  Turlough,  would 
not  allow  them.  He  owed  them  nothing,  and  he  feared 
them  not,  and  why  should  he  bow  or  make  obeisance  to 
any  man,  when  perhaps  that  man  was  a bodach  Gall  whom 
he  despised.  To-night  he  is  amongst  his  own  and  he 
knows  them,  and  they  know  him,  and  he  is  mellowed  and 
softened  through  all  his  stateliness.  The  music  flows 
from  his  pipes  and  he  is  genial  and  patient  even  when 
forced  to  play  for  the  damhsa  fallsa  or  "lazy  dance” 
of  foreign  origin,  which  he  despises.  There  is  a propor- 
tion of  this  class  of  dancing  even  here  in  the  far  uplands, 
for  the  foreign  civilization  has  been  at  work  even  here, 
and  Gaelic  is  spoken  by  only  about  half  the  company. 
But  the  old  order  is  not  yet  gone,  and  we  had  step-dancing 
of  a high  order.  Our  host,  one  of  the  Clann  Daibhid, 
variously  anglicised  MacDaid,  MacDevitt,  Davitt,  etc., 
(they  are  nicknamed  “Bumderry”  in  Donegal,  because 
Philimidh  Riabhach  or  Phelin  Reagh  of  the  clann  was 
Cahir  O’Doherty s foremost  and  bravest  lieutenant  in 
the  sacking  of  Derry)  was  easily  first  in  this  department 
He  is  lithe,  active,  and  graceful,  and  highly  trained  to 
dancing,  principally  by  our  piper.  His  father  was  a life- 
long entertainer  of  the  piper’s,  and  when  the  son  set  up 
independent  house-keeping  the  Piobairé  Mor  kindly  ex- 
tended his  visits  to  the  new  establishment.  Even  dancing 
and  music  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  at  one  o’clock  Mac- 
Sweeney  announced  the  close  of  the  entertainment.  We 
talked  of  the  Gaelic  Movement  and  the  new  spirit  that 
is  arising  in  Ireland,  and  Turlough,  who  is  a patriot,  ex- 
pressed the  keenest  interest  in,  and  approved  of  the  new 
movement  This  was  his  last  night  in  Erin,  for  a time.  He 
sails  immediately  for  Scotland^  where,  for  some  years  past, 
he  reaps  a considerable  harvest  professionally,  and  where 
last  year  he  accompanied  William  Ludwig,  the  great  Irish 
vocalist,  on  tour.  The  winds  blow  high,  and  the  storm 
roars,  but  I pray  holy  Columcille  to  still  the  waves,  as  erst 
he  stilled  them,  that  Turlough  MacSweeney,  Piohairé 
Mor,  may  voyage  safely  to  Albain,  and  that  the  weather 
may  be  as  placid  as  the  piper’s  face  when,  last  night,  he 
played  us  O’Carolan’s  Tighearna  Maigheo  on  the  speak- 
ing pipes,  whatever  happy  day  he  chooses  to  return. 

P.  T.  MacGinley. 


Munster  Sea  Lilt. 

I'rom  the  Gaelic. 

I’ve  a sweetheart  in  Ennis,  a sweetheart  in  Clare, 

And  a dear  little  colleen  in  Ballynagare ; 

But  my  Ballywood  girl  is  the  sweetest,  I wis — 

For  all  that.  I’ll  leave  her  there,  just  as  she  is ! 

I’ve  a colleen  in  Youghal,  my  pleasure  and  joy. 

With  a crown  in  her  purse  and  a drink  for  her  Loy ; 

And  if  she’ll  not  wed  when  I sail  there  from  this. 

I’ll  kiss  her  and — leave  her  there,  just  as  she  is ! 

P.  J.  M'Call. 

A Donegal  Folk=Story. 

MORROUGHAGH  MOR  AND  MORROUGHAGH 

BEG. 

* he  following  folk-story  was  told  to  the  writer  -by 
James  MacNellis,  Malinmore,  Co.  Donegal.  It  is 

Y set  down  according  to  the  diction  of  the  narrator, 
without  any  change : — 

Morroughagh  Mor  had  a field  where  he  drove  his  cattle, 
he  and  Morroughagh  Beg,  to  get  their  grazing.  This  land 
was  very  soft  and  boggy,  so  that  it  took  the  cattle  all  their 
time  to  walk  in  it. 

One  day  Morroughagh  Mor  says  to  Morroughagh  Beg 
that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  get  it  mended.  Now  Mor- 
roughagh Beg  had  only  one  cow,  so  he  did  not  care  much. 

Says  he,  “ Go  and  mend  it  yourself,  for  it’ll  be  long  you’ll 
wait  if  you  want  me  to  go  with  you.” 

Moroughagh  Mor  harnessed  his  horse  and  drew  two  or 
three  cart-loads  up  and  filled  in  the  soft  ground  so  that  his 
cows  could  feed  without  sinking  in  it.  But  for  Morroughagh 
Beg  he  drove  in  his  cow  as  he  had  done  before,  and  he 
hadn’t  put  a hand  to  it. 

“ What  am  I doing,”  says  Morroughagh  Mor  to  himself, 
“ working  all  day  that  his  cow  may  walk  safe  and  him  sitting 
there  and  watching  the  sweat  come  off  me.”  Pie  took  hold 
of  the  cow  and  hit  it  a blow,  so  that  it  fell  down  dead. 

Now,  Morroughagh  Beg  when  he  saw  this  didn’t  know 
what  to  do.  Tliere  was  his  cow  dead,  and  he  wouldn’t 
have  as  much  milk  to  drink  as  would  float  a tea-spoon.  He 
takes  the  cow,  however,  and  pulls  the  skin  off  it,  goes  home, 
and  gets  a few  shillings  he  has  in  an  old  rag  above  the  fire- 
place, and  puts  them  in  the  skin,  sews  it  up,  and  sets  off  for 
the  market.  When  he  got  to  the  market,  and  them  all  sell- 
ing and  buying  round  him,  he  stands  up,  and  beating  the 
skin  with  a stic,  offered  it  for  sale.  Now,  as  he  beat  the 
skin,  every  blow  he  gave  knocked  a shilling  out.  A man 
that  was  standing  by  asked  him  what  kind  of  a skin  that 
was  he  had. 

Says  Morroughagh  Beg,  “ I have  nothing  tO'  do  when  I 
want  to  buy  anything  but  to  hit  the  skin  and  there  the 
money  drops  out.” 
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“ Well,”  says  the  man,  “ I’ll  give  you  five  pounds  for  it.” 

“Done,”  says  Morroughagh  Beg;  so  home  he  went. 

When  he  got  home  he  shows  the  five  pounds  to  Mor- 
roughagh Mor  he  got  for  the  skin.  Thought  Morroughagh 
Mor,  “ If  he  got  five  pound  for  that  starved  baste  of  his, 
what  may  I not  get  for  my  fine  fat  ones.”  So'  he  doesn’t 
stop  till  he  kills  five  of  his  best,  and  brings  them  tO'  the 
market. 

Now  as  soon  as  he  was  away,  says  Morroughagh  Beg, 
“ I had  as  well  be  out  o-f  the  way  when  he  comes  back,  for 
it’s  not  stroking  me  he’ll  be,”  so  he  goes  and  hides  himself. 

When  Morroughagh  Mor  comes  back  he  meets  Mor- 
roughagh Beg’s  mother,  and  he  asks  her  if  he  is  at  home. 

“ No,”  says  she,  “ he’s  away  to  another  town  to'  buy  a cow 
with  the  five  pound  he  got,  and  won’t  be  home  till  the  morn- 
ing.” 

Next  morning  he  meets  the  mother  again,  and  asks  for 
Morroughagh  Beg. 

“ You  need  not  ask  to-day,”  says  she,  “ for  he  sent  word 
he’ll  be  home  to-morrow.” 

“ You’re  a liar,”  says  he,  “ for  there’s  two  plates  not 
washed  there,  and  he^s  been  supping  out  of  one  of  them.” 
So  he  goes  in  and  searches  the  house  till  he  finds  him. 

Now  there  was  an  old  house  that  nobody  lived  in,  for  the 
wild  cats  had  got  hold  of  it,  and  Morroughagh  Mor  took 
Morroughagh  Beg  and  put  him  into  it. 

When  Morroughagh  Beg  finds  himself  in  the  old  house 
and  him  shut  in,  before  the  cats  come  back  for  the  night 
he  looks  for  somewhere  to  hide.  So  he  sees  an  old  barrel, 
and  gets  behind  it.  When  the  cats  come  in  they  set  about 
and  light  a fire,  and  drawing  their  tails  round  them,  sit 
down  to  warm  themselves,  for  it  was  winter,  and  the  nights 
were  cold. 

“ Now,”  says  one  of  them,  “ tell  a story.” 

“ Tell  it  yourself,”  say  the  others. 

“ Well,”  says  he,  “ I will ; but  first  see  if  there  is  anyone 
listening  round  us,  and  then  I’ll  tell  it.” 

“ You  needn’t  mind  that,”  say  the  others,  “ for  we’ve  been 
long  enough  here  and  nobody  came  near  us.”  So  the  cat 
began  and  told  his  story. 

Long  ago,  when  he  was  a young  cat,  and  just  left  his 
mother,  he  was  in  the  King’s  palace,  and  the  King  had  a 
daughter,  whom  he  was  very  fond  of,  as  he  had  no  other. 
One  day  he  was  in  the  pantry,  when  the  sen^ant  came  in 
on  him,  and  him  licking  the  milk.  The  servant  making  a 
rush  for  him,  he  goes  right  in  head  and  ears  in  the  milk, 
and  comes  out  with  it  dropping  off  him. 

Now  this  milk  was  for  the  King’s  daughter,  and  being  of 
a special  cow,  the  servant  never  let  on  but  gave  it  to  her. 
The  King’s  daughter  got  ill,  and  though  all  the  doctors  they 
got  could  never  cure  her  they  blamed  it  on  the  milk,  and 
nothing  was  wrong  with  it  but  that  he  fell  into  it,  so'  he  had 
to  run  away.  “ And  now,”  says  he,  “ they  will  never  cure 
her,  for  as  it  was  I that  made  her  ill  I am  the  only  one  that 
can  cure  her.  Down  on  the  lake  there  are  some  rushes 


growing;  let  her  get  the  white  of  those  and  a little  water 
with  them  and  she’ll  be  all  right.” 

Aftewards  the  cats  went  to  sleep,  and  when  it  was  morn- 
ing they  all  went  away.  So'  Morroughagh  Beg  slips  from 
behind  the  barrel,  goes  to  the  lake  and  gets  the  rushes  and 
water  and  away  with  him  tO'  the  King’s  palace.  When  he 
gets  there  he  asks  to  see  the  King’s  daughter,  and  that  he 
can  cure  her.  He  is  brought  tO'  her,  and  afterwards  asking 
to  be  left  alone  with  her  he  gets  his  rushes  and  water,  makes 
an  ointment  of  them,  and  rubs  it  on  her,  just  as  the  cat  had 
said.  She  gets  better  at  once,  and  when  the  King  comes 
in  and  sees  her,  he  tells  Morroughagh  Beg  to  ask  whatever  he 
wants  and  he^ll  give  him  it. 

“ Well,”  says  Morroughagh  Beg,  “ give  me  a sack  and  as 
much  gold  as  I can  carry  in  it  to  bring  home  on  my  back 
with  me,  and  I and  my  mother  will  be  able  to  live  as  happy 
as  you  would  ask  of  us.” 

So  the  King  gives  him  the  gold,  and  he  goes  off  and  it  on 
his  back.  When  he  comes  back,  who  meets  him  on  the  way 
but  Morroughagh  Mor. 

“ That’s  a fine  heavy  sack  that  you  have  on  you,”  says  he, 
“ there  must  be  something  heavy  in  it.” 

Says  Morroughagh  Beg,  “ It’s  full  of  gold,  and  all  I ask 
of  you  is  tO'  throw  me  into  that  old  house  again,  for  there’s 
as  much  there  as  would  take  me  a year  to  carry  home  with 
a sack  of  it  on  my  back.” 

“ Well,”  says  Morroughagh  Mor,  “ I am:  glad  you  told  me 
that,  for  it’s  httle  I’ll  leave  you  now  o-f  it,  for  I’ll  draw  it 
away  all  day,  and  being  a bigger  man  than  you  I’ll  take  a 
good  lift  of  it.” 

Away  goes  Morroughagh  Mor  and  hides  behind  the  barrel 
till  in  come  the  cats  and  sit  about  the  fire  as  before. 

“ Now,”  says  one,  “ let  somebody  tell  a story.” 

“Tell  it  yourself,”  says  the  others,  “when  you’re  so  ready 
at  asking.” 

“ Well,  I will,”  says  he ; “ but  first  look  round  to  see  there 
is  nobody,  for  I am  sure  somebody  was  listening  last  night, 
for  the  King’s  daughter  has  got  well.” 

So  they  look  round  till  they  come  behind  the  barrel,  and 
there  they  see  Morroughagh  Mor  crouching  with  his  knees 
up  to  his  chin.  It  was  little  that  was  left  of  Morroughagh 
Mor  after  that,  for  the  cats  set  on  him,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces. 

As  for  Morroughagh  Beg,  he  got  all  his  cattle  and  land, 
and  his  wife  too,  for  he  had  loved  her  before  they  were 
married,  only  her  father  got  her  to  marry  Morroughagh 
Mor,  as  he  was  not  so  poor.  Ernest  Milligan. 

Our  Agents  in  Dublin. 

WHOLESALE.— MESSRS.  EASON,  Middle  Abbey  Street. 
RETAIL.— CHARLES  BYRNE,  O’Connell  Street.  MRS.  BOL- 
AND, Wexford  Street.  MRS.  CARROLL,  Mary  Street. 
MISS  O’BRIEN,  Chapel  Street.  O’GORMAN,  Meath  St. 
BYRNE,  Cornmarket.  CRONIN,  High  Street.  O’TOOLE, 
Earl  Street.  HOWSE,  Denmark  Street.  DOLLARD  BROS., 
Fairview. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WOLFE  TONE  can  be  had  by  booksellers  from 
MESSRS.  EASON,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  OLLEY  & CO., 
Belfast.  M.  H.  GILL,  O’Connell  Street.  JAS.  DUFFY, 
Wellington  Quay. 
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Tar,  Saoirse,  O,  Tar  I 


Aisdrighthe  le  “ Eibhlin/’ 


Tar,  Saoirse!  O,  tar  ! támaoid  leatsa  ag  fanacht ; 

Tar,  beannuigh  gach  croidhe  "tia  bhfuil  daoirsc  'nois  beo  ; 
Tar,  aingil  is  dilse!  tar,  cumha  is  milse  ! 

Tar  piiisde  na  n-ealadhan — tar,  fan  linn  go  deo  ! 

Ba  fhada  kr  n osnughadh  ort,  íior-bhláth  na  maighdean  ! 

Ba  fhada  ár  n-adhradh  ort,  bainrioghan  na  buaidh  I 
Go  réidh  ins  an  g-catha  dhuit,  thug  sin  ar  mbeatha  dhuit, 
D’eug  sinn  ar  sgalán  'gus  lion  sinn  an  uaigh  ! 

Seadh,  lean  sinn  an  cogadh  trid  aoisibh  gan  staonadh, 

'Sníor  thosd  ár  rosg-catha  aon  mdiméint  amháin 
Suas  libh  a laochra  threun'  I ar  aghaidh  libh,  uile 's  aon  ! 
Bhur  neart  ar  son  Eireann  I do'n  namhaid  bhur  slkn  I 

F6s  ins  an  mbearna  sinn,  saothrughadh  go  dithchiollach, 
F(5s  ins  an  gcogadh  tá  sinne  go  leir  I 
NÍ  focla  a dheunfas  é-sibhse,  a mhianas  é 
Creid  mé,  ní  Focla  a dheunfas  sibh  saor. 

O,  tan.a'id  reallta  i lathair  na  gctnidheach, 

Choidhche  ni  .éidir  linn  filleadh  o'n  tslighe, 

Oibrighmis  I creidimis  ! seadh  agus  troidimis  ! 

Bauailimis  buille,  no  béidhmíd  gan  i ! 

Clúanairidhe,  cladhairidhe,  goirfear  go  ded  orrainn, 

Ma  fillfear  ár  gcdrsa  d’n  tseilg  go  sior 
Sinne  bhi  fálaighthe,  magtha,  ’gus  mafluighthe, 

Sómplaidhe  gach  nidh  a bhi  suarach,  neamh-fhior  I 

Eireannaighe ! Eireannaighe  ! Saoirse,  nach  aluinni? 

Tobar  gach  beannacht’  ta  dilis  ’san  domhan 
Saidhbhreas  na  subhailce,  dibrightheoir  dubhailce, 

Dóchas  ár  mbeatha  ’gus  sólás  ár  mbron. 

Cothuigh’  Í,  cumhdaigh’  í shios  in  bhur  gcroidthibh  ’stigh, 
’Mach  as  bhur  lathair  ná  biodh  si  aon  la; 

Diomhaoin  na  suidhimis  I troidimis  ! guidhimis  I 
Cad  ta’n  ár  mbeatha  gan  Saoirse  go  bráth  ? 

Eistidh ! nil  torán  le  cloistin  ’sna  spéirthibh, 

Feuchaidh  I gan  long  tá  gach  abhann  a’s  cuan  ; 

Creachta ’s  croidhe-bhriste,  brdnach ’s  neamh-chliste, 

Ni  mhairtheann  acht  Eire  na  laetheadh  tá  uainn  ? 

Fds  má  ta  sinne  fior-bhuan  in  ár  ngealleamhnaibh, 

Ag  griosadh  ár  gcroidhtheadh  do’n  am  ata  thart 
Creid  mé,  gach  Eireadnach  ; creid  mé  go  fireannach, 

Sdgh,  sonas  ’gus  saoirse  béidhid  againn  go  beacht. 

( Prom  the  English  of  D.  F.  a 


Irish  History  in  National  Schools. 

T the  present  moment  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  “ Shan  Van 
Vocht  ” to  a slight  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  attitude  of  the  National  Board  towards  Irish  history. 
It  is  well  known  to  every  one  interested  in  Irish  education 
that  as  a subject  for  instruction  this  branch  has  been  wholly- 
ignored  in  the  past  by  the  body  to  whom  the  education  of 
a large  proportion  of  the  youth  of  Ireland  is  entrusted. 

Howe\-er  before  noticing  this  new  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 


tion, it  might  be  well  to  show  generally  the  attitude  of 
this  body  towards  Irish  history,  in  order  that  any  change 
made  for  the  better  may  be  duly  appreciated.  First  of  all, 
our  thoughts  turn  to  the  programme  of  examination  for  In- 
spectors of  National  Schools,  who  are  supposed  to  direct, 
examine  and  report  upon  the  progress  of  national  education 
in  Ireland.  Now,  it  is  well  known  to  everyone  connected 
with  higher  education  in  Ireland  that  the  examination  for 
this  position  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  held  for  any  public 
office  either  in  Ireland  or  in  England.  In  the  course  pre- 
scribed .no  set  text-books  are  mentioned  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  knowledge  required,  so  that  the  candidates  are 
obliged  to  exercise  their  own  intelligence  in  choosing  their 
authorities  when  preparing  for  the  examination  in  languages, 
literature,  history,  science,  and  mathematics.  In  that  course 
we  find  Greek  History,  Roman  History,  English  History, 
General  Modern  History,  and  Economic  History,  but  any 
history  dealing  specially  with  Ireland  is  entirely  excluded — 
though  perhaps  some  reference  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
country  as  Ireland  may  be  made  under  the  title  of  English 
or  General  Modern  History.  The  Board,  under  circum- 
stances in  which  particular  books  were  prescribed,  might 
find  some  excuse  for  excluding  this  subject  from  an  examina- 
tion, but  in  an  examination,  such  as  that  for  inspectorships, 
where  no  books  are  prescribed,  and  where  candidates  are 
allowed  to  use  their  own  discretion  in  the  choice  of  authors, 
no  such  excuse  can  be  made. 

In  the  examinations  for  teachers  of  National  Schools,  Irish 
History  under  the  title  of  “ The  History  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Ireland”  has  indeed  been  introduced  as  an  optional  sub- 
ject, but  it  seems  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  that  the  inspec- 
tors, from  whose  programme  Irish  History  is  omitted,  should, 
nevertheless,  be  constituted  the  examiners  of  the  National 
teachers  in  that  subject.  Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessar)- 
to  add  that  the  questions  set  by  such  examiners  are  in  no 
way  exhaustive,  nor  are  they  calculated  tO'  call  forth  any- 
thing like  a deep  knowledge  of  the  subject.  From  the  na- 
ture of  the  questions,  it  would  be  inferred  either  that  the 
examiners  themselves  had  a very  slight  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  or  had  a very  low  estimate  of  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge and  intelligence  to  be  required  from  teachers  in  a sub- 
ject which  they  were  not  required  or  permitted  to  teach. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Com- 
missioners generally  towards  Irish  History,  I shall  now  point 
out  the  slight  change  which  has  taken  place  in  that  attitude. 
The  change  is  very  small  indeed,  but  if  taken  advantage  of 
in  the  National  Schools,  may  be  productive  of  much  good, 
and  may  also  lead  to  further  reforms  in  the  National  School 
programme.  This  change  consists  in  allowing  Irish  History 
to  be  read  in  National  schools  by  pupils  of  fifth  and  sixth 
classes.  Up  to  the  present,  the  only  book  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  for  use  in  schools  is  Dr. 
Joyce’s  Child’s  History  of  Ireland.*  This  work  is  now  pub- 
lished in  two  parts,  and  has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  books 
obtainable  from  the  Board’s  stores. 

Unfortunately  Irish  History  is  not  allowed  to  be  taugbt  as 
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a separate  branch,  and  Dr.  Joyce’s  book  is  only  permitted  to 
be  used  as  a reader.  But,  as  it  is,  every  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  this,  so  that  the  rising  generation  may 
learn  some  of  the  facts  of  the  country’s  history.  To  the 
managers,  to  the  teachers,  and  to  the  parents  in  the  country 
I would  especially  appeal  to  assist  in  spreading  among  the 
children  in  the  schools  a knowledge  of  their  country’s  past. 
In  the  towns,  where  libraries  and  reading-rooms  exist,  this 
may  not  be  so  necessary,  but  there  also  it  is  desirable  that 
the  subject  should  be  taken  up,  even  if  no  other  good  arose 
from  it  than  that  of  showing  that  we  treasure  the  story  of 
our  past  and  wish  to  learn  the  lessons  it  has  to  convey.  It 
is  hard  to  expect  public  boards  in  Ireland  to  take  an*  interest 
in  the  practical  affairs  of  the  country,  if  the  people  them- 
selves are  entirely  indifferent.  Many  criticise  these  boards 
for  the  neglect  of  our  national  interests,  but  would  it  not  be 
much  more  profitable  if  the  critics  would  alsO'  endeavour  to 
do  something  in  their  own  immediate  localities  to  remedy 
the  existing  evils  ? We  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  faults 
of  English  dominion  in  Ireland  is  that  “ everything  is  done 
for  the  people,  nothing  hy  the  people.”  But  do  not  some 
of  the  faults  arise  from  our  own  want  of  interest  or  want  of 
energy  in  making  our  influence  felt  at  the  centres  where  it 
has  power  to  remove  abuses  and  tO'  work  for  the  bettering  of 
the  condition  of  our  people  ? Unless  we  do  this,  criticism 
becomes  mere  hypocrisy. 

In  any  department  of  social  or  political  life  where  the 
people  have  the  power,  they  should  use  that  power  towards 
bettering  their  condition;  in  no  department  of  social  or  of 
political  life  is  this  more  necessary  than  in  that  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people ; in  no  department  of  the  education  of 
the  people  than  in  that  of  their  native  history  and  their 
native  language.  Aileach. 

Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 

*Dr.  Joyce’s  “ Child’s  History  of  Ireland,”  published  in 
two  parts,  price  ninepence  each,  or  complete  (in  superior 
binding)  two  shillings. 


Some  Young  Irelanders. 


II. — Colonel  Michael  Doheny. 


HERE  is  an  idea  abroad  that  the  movement  of  ’48 
was  to  a great  measure  one  of  professional  men — if 
•f'  not  an  aristocratic  movement.  This  proceeds  pos- 
sibly from  the  prominence  in  it  of  such  men  as  Smith 
O’Brien,  Mitchel,  and  Martin,  who  undoubtedly  were  of 
more  or  less  aristocratic  extraction.  The  host  of  lawyers 
and  doctors  associated  with  it  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  a 
professional  origin,  but  when  we  examine  the  lives  of  the 
principal  actors,  we  find  that  this  movement,  like  ever)'  other 
such  upheaval,  was  mainly  the  work  of  men  of  the  people. 
Such  propagandists  as  Dillon,  Lane,  MacCaithy,  Williams, 
Meagher,  Reilly,  O’Gorman,  or  O’Hagan,  may  have  been 


raised  by  their  educational  advantages  above  the  station  of 
their  fathers — but  their  action  in  the  time  of  trial  proves 
how  entirely  they  were  true  to  their  origin.  Unlike 
O’Brien  .or  Mitchel  their  opinions  were  born  with  them, 
and  all  that  they  deserve  credit  for,  is  that  in 
contrast  to  many  of  their  class  they  preferred  to 
stand  in  the  gap  of  danger  rather  than  accept  the 
sordid,  if  safer,  methods  of  O’Connellism.  But  besides 
those  two  types  of  Young  Irelanders,  there  was  another — 
entirely  of  the  people,  whom  education,  though  they  pos- 
sessed not  a little  of  it,  had  not  lifted  above  their  original 
selves.  Meagher  and  others  of  his  type  were  the  sons  of 
rich  men ; this  latter  class  were  mostly  working  men 
or  the  sons  of  peasant  fathers,  whose  means  had  not 
allowed  them  to  give  their  children  the  training  they  could 
have  wished.  It  includes  men  like  John  Frazer  and  Francis 
Davis,  working  artisans ; John  Keegan  and  Fintan  Lalor, 
whose  natural  talents  could  not  be  dwarfed  by  their  sur- 
roundings ; and  Michael  Doheny,  whose  perseverance  and 
steadfastness  of  puipose  w'ere  not  the  least  of  his  character- 
istics. 

Michael  Doheny  w'as  born  under  the  shadow  of  the  Rock 
of  Cashel  in  1805.  That  most  maligned  of  individuals,  the 
hedge  schoolmaster,  was  still  abroad,  but  Doheny,  the  son 
of  poor  parents,  could  gain  but  little  ei-en  from  him.  Al- 
most as  soon  as  he  was  able  he  had  to  go  working  in  the 
fields,  for  the  cattle  had  not  then  supplanted  the  people,  and 
that  desolation  which  sickened  the  soul  of  Charles  Kickham 
W'as  still  unknown  in  Tipperary.  Golden  grain  still  grew 
upon  the  hillsides,  and  hari’estings  were  undisturbed  by  the 
throbbings  of  the  steam  thresher.  The  sickle  and  the 
scythe  flashed  in  the  autumn  sun,  the  flail  still  gladdened  the 
heart  as  it  rang  on  the  barn  floor — and  the  people  remained 
in  the  country,  though — heaven  knows  their  lot  was  not 
much  the  better  of  high  prices  or  foreign  wars.  Doheny 
early  showed  a liking  for  learning — but  as  we  have  seen  had 
few  facilities  for  attaining  his  desire.  ^Ye  read  of 
how  every  moment  he  could  give  from  the  life 
of  an  agricultural  toiler  went  to  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge.  We  have  heard  of  his  being  seen  be- 
hind a plough  reading  intently  some  old  classic  author, 
while  at  the  • same  time  satisfying  the  demands  of  a by 
no  means  too  indulgent  master ; we  have'  heard  of  his 
journeying  long  distances  at  night  to  seek  in  some  more 
favoured  district  than  his  own  the  help  of  one  of  those  old 
scholars  whose  profound  erudition  even  bitter  opponents 
have  confessed.  We  have  read  of  men  who  had  known  him 
as  a “ poor  working  boy,”  listening  enraptured  tO'  him  in 
after  years,  and  half  doubting  that  the  “ Counseller  Do- 
heny  ” before  them  was  the  lad  whom  they  had  seen  opening 
up  a drill  in  the  springtime,  or  taking  his  share  of  the  lab- 
ours of  a harvest  day.  Much  of  the  uncouthness  of  his 
early  days  attended  him  to  the  last — but  one  can  fancy  the 
mountain  of  difficulty  in  his  way  and  the  determination  that 
lifted  him  from  obscurity  into  the  position  in  which  the 
opening  of  the  Repeal  movement  found  him. 
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He  had  been  called  to  the  Bar  in  1838,  and  when  the 
Repeal  movement  started  had  thrown  himself  into  it  with 
all  the  zeal  of  an  enthusiast — but  the  role  of  professional 
patriot  little  recommended  itself  to  him,  and  so  when  the 
“ Nation  ” began  its  career  he  was  attracted  to  its  standard, 
and  little  by  little  became  one  of  the  intimates  of  that  circle 
which  kept  a true  ideal  before  the  f>eople.  He 
was  somewhat  older  than  most  of  the  band,  vet  he  entered 
into  all  their  schemes  as  enthusiastically  as  the  youngest  of 
them.  He  does  not  appear  often  in  the  columns  of  the 
" Nation  ” — but  that  he  was  regarded  as  a valuable  acces- 
sion is  proved  in  more  than  one  way.  When  Davis  and 
some  others  went  on  a journey  through  the  southern  coun- 
tries in  the  summer  of  1844,  Doheny  accompanied  them, 
and  his  personal  connection  wuth  the  district  gained  a hearty 
welcome  for  the  party.  When  the  “ Library  of  Ireland " 
was  projected,  he  was  fixed  on  to  write  one  of  the  earlier 
volumes,  and  “ The  American  Revolution  ” was  the  result. 
Though  the  work  is  merely  a hand-book  of  the  subject,  it 
is  worthy  of  the  theme,  and  is  an  excellent  elementary  trea- 
tise on  American  history.  In  the  “ Spirit  of  the  Nation  ” he 
figures  once  or  twice  over  poems  like  " O’Neill’s  Vow  ” and 
“The  Sean  Bhean  Bhocht,”  pieces  which  are  sufficiently  well 
known  now  to  merely  need  mention.  That  he  must  have 
been  regarded  as  an  eloquent  speaker  is  instanced  from  the 
later  writings  of  his  contemporaries.  Readers  of  Mitchel 
will  remember  that  graphic  description  of  his  first  meeting 
w’ith  Meagher  at  a reunion  of  the  ’82  Club  in  the  Rotunda. 
Among  the  portraits  that  he  paints  of  the  figures  which  flit 
by  in  his  vision  of  that  night  we  find  Doheny’s,  whose 
" Milesian  countenance  contrasts  strongly  with  the  finely  cut 
Greek  profile  of  Dillon.”  “ Doheny,”  says  Mitchel,  “ great 
on  the  platform,  potent  on  the  hustings,  but  fervently  wish- 
ing that  all  that  kind  of  thing  were  past  and  the  work  be- 
gun.” Already  he  had  grown  tired  of  the  eternal  talk  of 
Conciliation  Hall,  and  longed  for  something  more  resolute 
than  perpetual  speech-making,  however  eloquent.  Con- 
sequently when  the  split  came,  and  when  Smith  O’Brien 
accompanied  Meagher  out  of  the  hall  on  Burgh  Quay,  Do- 
heny went  with  them  • without  much  heart-breaking.  Of 
the  Confederation  he,  of  course,  was  a leading  member,  but 
went  with  the  majority  over  the  question  which  led  to  the 
starting  of  “ The  United  Irishman,”  and  was,  it  must  be 
confessed,  somewhat  intolerant  tO'  John  Fisher  Murray  on 
his  first  appearance  amongst  the  Confederates.  The  pro- 
gress of  events  justified  Mitchel,  and  one  by  one  all  the 
Moderates  came  over  to  his  opinion — none  more  heartily 
than  Doheny.  In  the  wild  whirl  which  characterised  those 
electric  days  he  was  borne  on,  through  that  stormy  day 
when  Mitchel  flung  defiance  to  judge  and  jury,  and  the 
court  rang  with  the  enthusiastic  promises  of  his  friends,  to 
the  day  when  Smith  O’Brien  at  last  felt  further  temporising 
useless  and  the  tocsin  was  sounded.  Southward  again  he 
went,  this  time  on  quite  a difl’erent  mission  from  that  which 
had  brought  him  down  a few  years  previously.  The  story 
of  the  next  few  weeks  is  kno^vn  well  enough  to  need  no  re- 


telling here.  O’Briai,  Meagher,  MacManus,  O’Dohert}', 
and  others  had  been  given  tlie  same  fate  as  Mitchel.  In 
jails  throughout  the  land  lay  Lane,  Barry,  Dr.  Cane,  and 
countless  others.  O’Gorman,  Dillon,  and  Smyth  had  es- 
caped to  America  — but  the  hills  of  Cork  and  Tipperary 
still  felt  the  footsteps  of  Michael  Doheny  and  his  friend, 
James  Stephens.  In  that  graphic  book  of  his  “ The  Felon’s 
Track,”  the  reader  of  this  mere  note  can  follow  with  satis- 
faction the  story  of  the  hopes  and  fears  that  he  crystallised 
in  imperishable  poetry  in  “A  Chuisle  Gheal  Mo  Chroidhe.” 
Many  critics  have  accused  him  of  slipshod  workmanship, 
but  that  one  poem  will  keep  his  name  and  fame  alive  when 
the  polished  pieces  that  never  came  from  the  heart  have 
passed  out  of  popular  memory.  The  fidelity  of  his  country- 
men in  those  hours  of  trial  and  temptation  can  furnish  an 
answer  to  the  sneers,  heard  now  and  then,  anent  the  decay 
of  Irish  manliness  and  rectitude.  A perusal  of  this  journal 
of  a “ rebel  ” would  do  much  to  restore  confidence  to  any- 
one who  had  lost  trust  in  his  countrymen.  Of  all  those  who 
befriended  him  we  cannot  but  particularise  one,  whose  name 
deserves  to  rank  beside  “ Mary’s,”  “ Eva’s,”  or  “ Speranza’s  ' 
in  the  list  of  women  who  did  their  part  in  the  day  of  danger. 
We  refer  to  Mrs.  Mary  Downing,  the  authoress  of  “ The 
Grave  of  Mac  Caura,”  who  sheltered  Stephens  and  Doheny 
when  the  police  were  almost  at  their  heels,  and  gave  them 
such  aid  otherwise  as  enabled  them  to  get  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Amongst  his  countrymen  in  America  his  welcome  was 
warm,  but  he  was  not  one  to  make  his  principles  or  his  sac- 
rifices reasons  for  advancement,  and  he  consequently, 
though  never  in  want,  was  still  far  from  being  a rich  man.  He 
was  amongst  those  who  welcomed  Mitchel  on  his  arrival 
from  Australia,  and  when  in  1858 -John  O’Mahony  began  the 
active  organisation  of  the  States,  Doheny,  now  attained  to 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  American  Army,  was  amongst  the 
earliest  to  join  him.  In  1861,  away  in  far  San  Francisco, 
Terence  Bellew  MacManus  died,  and  his  fellow-countrymen 
who  had  known  the  purity  of  his  life  and  sincerity  of  his 
principles  felt  that  the  presence  of  a patriot  of  such  worth, 
even  though  dead,  amongst  the  men  of  Ireland,  would  elec- 
trify even  that  corpse  which  had  been  left  to  the  knives  of 
Britishers,  by  despairing  men  like  Duffy.  Accordingly 
that  solemn  march  across  a continent  began — and 
someone  who  had  known  the  dead  man  should  ac- 
company it.  Most  of  the  prominent  men  in  Ame- 
rica then  were  felons  by  British  law,  had  either  eluded 
it  in  Ireland  or  escaped  from  its  clutches  in  Austra- 
lia. Return  to  Ireland  for  them  would,  of  course,  mean 
the  dungeon — or,  perhaps,  the  rope.  Yet  someone  should 
go,  and  Michael  Doheny  went.  Accompanying  him  were 
Captain  Smyth,  Michael  Cavanagh,  Maguire,  O’Reilly, 
O’Mahony,  and  others,  but  to  the  men  at  home  Doheny  was 
the  guardian  of  their  dead  brother.  There  are  still  living 
plenty  of  men  who  marched  in  that  great  procession,  and 
looked  with  eager  eyes  on  the  broad-shouldered  man, 
through  whose  dark  hair  the  grey  was  just  appearing,  who 
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marched  beside  the  coffin.  On  that  gloomy  November  day 
every  heart  was  filled  with  reverence  for  the  body  just  laid 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  mother  for  the  welfare  of  whom  ever); 
throb  of  that  true  heart  had  been  given,  but  there  was  not  a 
little  of  reverence  also  for  the  man  who  had  come  to  them 
from  another  generation  to  encourage  them  by  his  presence, 
and  waken  in  their  hearts  the  same  consistency  to  ideals 
which  had  enabled  him  to  keep  the  star  of  hope  still  burn- 
ing, though  skies  might  darken  and  disappointments  loom 
from  ever);  side. 

Whether  his  presence  in  Ireland  was  known  to  the 
“ Castle  ” or  not,  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him,  and  he 
returned  in  a very  short  time  to  America  to  tell  the  men 
there  that  the  spirit  of  yore  was  not  wholly  dead  in  the  old 
land.  The  funeral  of  MacManus  had  been  a source  of  sor- 
row and  of  hope  to  all  who  felt  for  the  nation.  Sorrow  that 
so  true  a man  as  MacManus  should  have  been  called  away 
— joy  and  hope  that  so  many  thousands  had  rushed  forward 
to  declare  allegiance  to  his  principles.  But  the  joy  was  sud- 
denly tinged  with  sadness  when  the  news  flashed  witliin  the 
space  of  a few  weeks  to  Ireland  that  Michael  Doheny  had 
followed  his  friend  and  comrade  to  the  world  beyond.  The 
men  who  had  watched  his  stately  stride  beside  the  ashes  of 
MacManus  could  scarce  believe  it,  yet  it  was  but  too  true. 
The  soldier  of  freedom  had  gone  home. 

In  the  literature  or  politics  of  ’48  Doheny  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  a leader — but  his  course  was  one  of  firm  con- 
sistency. Carried  along  by  the  trend  of  ev'ents  from  the 
namby-pamby  patriotism  of  ’43  to  the  true  metal  of  ’48,  he 
never  shirked  the  obligations  that  every  succeeding  year 
made  necessary.  Few  men  either  of  his  time  or  other  times 
have  been  enabled  to  practice  the  policy  they  advocated. 
Some  undoubtedly  shirked  it  when  the  time  came.  Whether 
we  agree  with  the  men  who  drew  the  sword  in  ’48  or  not, 
we  must  give  them  credit  for  lofty  patriotism,  courage,  and 
self-denial.  Those  who  teach  the  people  their  duty  ought 
not  to  shirk  the  manifest  duty  it  entails.  Doheny  was 
teacher,  and  practised  his  own  doctrines.  Defeat  did  not 
chill  his  hope  or  change  his  policy.  We,  who  have  seen  so 
much  of  compromise,  can  value  his  consistency,  and  for  that 
let  us  remember  him  even  if  as  orator  or  poet  we  cannot  pay 
him  highest  honour. 

Wm.  Rooney. 

Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 



From  Over  the  Sea. 


Again  we  have  to  thank  the  many  kind  friends  for  their  Xmas, 
and  New  Year’s  remembrance  of  us,  and  the  good  wishes  they  have 
showered  upon  us  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Shan  Vocht. 

We  feel  that  their  sympathy  will  do  much  to  encourage  our  efforts 
in  1899,  and  we  hope  to  further  merit  their  approval  before  the 
year  draws  to  an  end. 


J.  (Johannesburg),  writes  to  tell  us  that  he  means  to  start  a Gaelic 
class  out  there  shortly.  He  has  already  procured  Father  O'Growney's 


first  two  books,  and  his  only  anxiety  is  to  find  a reliable  instructor. 
Well,  we  say  to  this  Connaught-boy  (who  is  our  old  and  valued  friend, 
and  is  only  half  a Connaught-boy  after  all,  since  Co.  Antrim  can 
claim  a share  of  him  also),  don’t  hesitate  about  starting  the  class 
simply  because  you  have  no  teacher  as  yet.  Many  of  our  best  Gaelic 
scholars  have  been  self-instructed  up  to  a certain  point,  and  found 
that  they  were  not  so  far  behind  as  might  be  imagined.  And 
■surely  if  you  make  a vigorous  search  you  will  discover  someone  with 
the  Gaelic  on  his  tongue,  even  within  the  borders  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  Oom  Paul  will  not  think  anything  the  worse  of  our  Irish 
exiles  if  they  make  an  effort  to  revive  the  sweet  old  speech  that  the 
Sassanach  was  unable  to  crush  out  entirely. 

Go  g-cuirid  Dia  ar  do  leas  thu  ! 


Talking  of  the  Gaelic  reminds  us  of  the  generous  compliment 
paid  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Henebry,  professor  of  Celtic  in  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  Washington,  when  sending  his  subscription  to  the 
Shan  Van  Vocht.  He  says: — “Yes,  put  my  name  down  as  a sub- 
scriber to  An  t.  Sean  Bhean  Bocht.  I am  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  the  objects  of  that  journal,  perhaps  the  only  one  in  Ireland 
appearing  in  the  English  language  of  which  the  same  could  be  said.” 
Now,  w'e  value  Father  Henebry’s  good  opinion  highly,  and  shall 
always  feel  proud  to  think  that  our  little  paper  was^vorthy  of  notice 
from  one  who  fills  the  Celtic  chair  in  that  great  American  University. 
We  also  thank  the  kindly  priest  for  his  thoughtfulness  in  sending  us 
his  pamphlet  on  “Irish  Phonology,”  which  we  have  found  full  of 
interest  and  instruction. 


The  Gaelic  Society  of  New  York  has  also  done  us  a good  turn  by 
giving  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht  ” an  advertisement  on  its  circular,  for 
which  we  are  deeply  grateful.  We  number  amongst  the  members 
many  friends  who  never  neglect  to  give  us  a helping  hand — Mr. 
Pierce  Kent,  Mr.  W.  J.  Balfe,  and  several  others.  In  return  for  its 
interest  in  our  own  welfare  we  wish  the  Society  “ prosperous  years  ” 
galore. 

One  of  its  members  writes: — “I  repeat  my  congratulations  on  the 
splendid  work  you  and  your  excellent  co-labourer.  Miss  Milligan, 
are  doing  in  the  sacred  cause  of  reviving  the  almost  expiring  spirit  of 
Irish  nationality,  and  I pray  that  greater  success  may  crown  your 
noble  efforts  in  the  future.” 


We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Felix  Carbray,  M.P.,  Quebec,  for  the 
nice  souvenirs  he  sent  us  for  Christmas,  and  we  wish  him  every  suc- 
cess with  his  Gaelic  League  branches  in  Canada. 

Our  friend.  Father  J.  B.  Dollard,  whose  literary  work  has  been 
so  much  admired  in  America  and  here  at  home  as  well,  has  been 
distinguishing  himself  as  a patriotic  lecturer  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 
This  young  priest  presided  at  a meeting  of  the  A.O.H.  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  Manchester  Martyrs,  and  the  lecture  he  gave 
on  that  occasion  would  be  well  worthy  of  reproduction  in  our  pages 
did  space  permit.  One  quotation,  however,  we  shall  give  : — 

“ It  would  be  difficult  for  men  of  other  countries  to  consider  the 
feelings  of  Irishmen  in  this  matter.  Perhaps  they  would  be  inclined 
to  consider  the  victims  of  Manchester  as  common  law-breakers  and 
not  as  National  heroes.  But,  then,  in  these  countries  the  laws  are 
made  by  the  people  and  for  the  people’s  good.  Irishmen  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  with  them  it  was  all  the  other  way.  They  hated 
and  feared  a law  which  seemed  to  have  been  framed  for  their  especi.il 
torture.  Again,  they  never  gave  up  the  hope  of  an  independent 
nationality,  and  thus  came  to  look  upon  the  law  as  alien  and  tyran- 
nical— which  in  most  cases  it  was.” 


Other  correspondents  shall  be  replied  to  by  letter  as  soon  as  we 
settle  down  to  our  duties  again  after  the  holidays. 
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Love  and  Duty. 

Letter  of  Richard  Neilson,  of  Dundiilk,  to  his  wife  from  Louvain, 
1607,  translated  from  the  Irish.* 

By  Rich.ard  N.  Griffin,  Carrick-on-Suir. 


Bear  my  blessing  to  Dundalk 
Seaman  sailing  to  the  West — 
And  to  my  wife  and  children  there 
.\t  home  in  Erin  ever  blest. 

Be.u  this  word  to  Margaret  Cashel 
Mv  loved  wife  I’ll  see  no  more — 
Tell  her — far  in  a stranger  land 
Richard  Neilson’s.  heart  is  sore. 


To-night  I’ll  drink  the  wine  of  France, 

And  smoke  the  stranger’s  fragrant  weed — 
For  I must  drown  my  heart’s  deep  grief. 

And  nerve  my  hands  for  daring  deed. 

Bear  my  blessing  to  Dundalk  ! 

To  Margaret  Oge — my  tears  of  sorrow  ! 

To  glory  and  the  clash  of  arms, 

I ride  with  the  O’Neill  to-morrow. 


*Original  published  in  the  “ Gaelic  Journal  ” for  December,  1898, 
from  a MS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  Copenhagen. 

tin  allusion  to  the  penal  law  of  Elizabeth  compelling  attendance 
at  the  services  of  the  established  church. 


Fate  it  was  that  I should  leave  her. 

Leave  her  without  one  farewell. 

Or  stay  behind  the  brave  O’Neill — 

That  indeed  were  treason  fell. 

Some  say  this  tre.ason  to  have  done 

Were  better  than  to  have  worked  our  woe  ; 

But  they  were  nothing  to  O’Neill, 

Else  they  had  dared  with  him  to  go. 

But  I myself  ant  sore  afraid. 

Though  the  Red  Hand  is  proud  and  high. 

That  I have  done  a mortal  sin 

Leaving  her  thus  to  groan  and  cry. 

And  thinking  of  her  lonely  grief, 

My  heart  doth  feel  a wounding  blow ; 

But  then  when  I behold  O’Neill, 

It  leaps  with  pride  to  meet  the  foe. 

And  thinking  of  my  Richard  Ogé 
The  rising  tears  mine  eyes  bedim — 

When  presently  I see  O’Neill 
And  then  I only  think  of  him. 

With  him  I heard  Mass  yester  morn. 

And  Mass  again  with  him  to-day. 

“Richard  Neilson,  come  to  Church’ 

No  foreign  churchman  now  may  say.f 

With  my  two  dogs,  and  steed  so  fleet 
Beside  O’Neill  I chase  the  deer; 

Sweet  is  the  baying  of  the  hounds 
No  Saxon  wiles  are  nigh  to  fear. 

Sad,  sad  it  is  that  Margaret  Oge  . 

Cannot  be  here  and  by  my  side — 

I would  be  happy  were  it  so 
MTiatever  fortune  might  betide. 

’Tis  sad  that  ’twixt  us  rolls  the  sea — 

.And  Ochon  ! Och  ! ’twfre  better  much 

Clan  Cashel’s  Irish  tongue  to  hear,  ' 

Than  foreign  voices  speaking  Dutch. 

Would  that  our  board  in  strange  Louvain 
Were  .spread  by  Margaret’s  loving  zeal. 

And  that  young  Richard’s  wilting  hands 
Might  bear  the  wine  to  brave  O’Neill. 

’Tis  sad  for  me,  who  soon  may  die, 

That  for  their  sake  I cannot  fall ; 

But  better  man  than  our  O’Neill 
There  is  not  left  among  them  all ! 


The  Cause  of  Ireland’s  Freedom. 


Oh  ! the  Erne  shall  run  red 
With  redundance  of  blood. 

The  earth  shall  rock  beneath  our  tread, 

The  flames  wray  hill  and  wood. 

And  gun-peal  and  slogan-cry 
Wake  many  a glen  serene, 

Ere  you  shall  fade,  ere  you  shall  die. 

My  dark  Rosaleen. 

Mangan. 


Y NDESTRUCTTBLE.  Such  is  the  cause  of  Irish  free- 
I dom.  Fire  and  sword,  famine  and  pestilence,  outla'wry 
I and  proscription,  the  ambush  and  the  poisoned  bowl, 
the  perjured  oath  and  the  word  of  the  spy,  the  secret  knave 
and  the  open  foe,  all  have  preyed  upon  it,  all  have  essayed 
its  destruction.  But  to-day  it  is  as  potential  a force  as  when 
Brian  conquered  at  Cluain  Tarav,  as  when  Hugh  O’Neill 
chased  the  Saxon  from  Beal-an-atha-buidhe,  as  when 
O’Donnell  Ruadh  did  a chieftain’s  part  in  the  glorious  con- 
flict of  the  Curlews,  as  when  O’Byrne  shed  an  ocean  of 
marauding  Saxons’  gore  in  Glenmalure,  as  when  Wexford 
steel  first  tasted  alien  blood  on  Oulart.  It  is  the  same  old 
fight  for  the  same  old  end.  Perpetuated  so  long,  it  must 
progress  until  victory  crowns  its  efforts  and  alien  domination, 
alien  aggression,  and  alien  aggrandisement  cease  for  ever  on 
Irish  soil.  Years  have  passed,  bringing  hope  and  dejection, 
joy  and  sorrow.  The  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  mutability  of 
human  projects  have  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  alter- 
nate success  and  defeat  experienced  by  the  cause  of  Irish 
freedom.  But  through  sunshine  and  shower,  through  mid- 
night travails  and  noonday  conquests,  through  winter’s  chill- 
ing touch  and  summer’s  vitalising  glow,  faith  and  hope, 
changeless  as  the  pole  star  of  the  heavens,  have  ever  abided 
above  thf  Irish  army  and  ever  lightened  the  weary  way  with 
tlieir  CO  forting  presence. 

Whf  . distraction  divided  the  councils  of  the  nation  the 
tyrant  rejoiced  and  took  to  himself  renewed  courage  and 
hope.  When  disaster  came  upon  the  National  cause  the 
vile  swarm  of  soulless  beings  whose  life  is  a denial  of  their 
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manhood,  and  whose  death  is  an  estrangement  from  their 
God,  fled  to  the  strong  and  deserted  the  weak.  Bitter,  bitter 
often  has  been  the  lot  of  the  true  soldier  of  Ireland — des- 
cried by  whilom  friends  and  menaced  by  multiplying  ene- 
mies. But  though  odds  overwhelmed  and  terrors  menaced 
him  on  every  side,  while  duty  pointed  the  way,  with  the  cour- 
age that  abideth  in  the  patriot’s  heart  he  took  that  path,  un- 
questioning whither  it  led  or  if  in  safety  he  could  pursue  it. 
This  has  been  the  true  mainstay  of  the  prolonged  struggle, 
that  a phalanx  of  men  of  such  heroic  mould  always  remained 
true  to  the  cause  and  the  ideal.  The  weaklings  fled,  the 
selfish  grew  cold,  the  traitors  trafficked  in  their  country’s 
freedom  and  their  brothers’  lives,  but  the  men  of  fortitude 
and  firmness  remained,  to  baulk  every  effort  for  final  sub- 
jugation, to  destroy  every  plot  for  the  complete  eifacement 
of  our  ancient  nationality. 

As  God  has  preserved  our  cause,  and  preserved  soldiers 
to  fight  for  it,  so  will  He  find  the  fitting  hour  for  the  triumph 
of  that  cause  and  the  completion  of  our  nation’s  destiny. 
It  may  seem  too  hopeful  to  write  thus  while  clouds  lower  and 
tempests  howl  o’er  the  land.  Fear  not  the  clouds,  shrink 
not  frona  the  storm.  Aye,  even  if  the  heavens  rain  red  tor- 
rents of  blood  and  the  lightnings  burst  forth  into  all  the  wild 
chaos  of  war,  the  crop  of  freedom’s  sons  will  spring  up  and 
the  clear  tocsin  of  liberty  ring  through  the  discord  and  silence 
the  tumult. 

Freedom’s  life  is  self-sacrificing  effort;  brave  men’s  blood. 
In  every  age,  in  every  land.  Liberty’s  smile  revives  where  her 
altar  is  reddened  with  martyr’s  gore,  springs  from'  the  life 
that  slowly  drips  away  in  crimson  stream  upon  her  shrine. 
But  she  is  no  ghoulish  fiend  to  fatten  on  men’s  hearts.  The 
stream  that  bears  her  buoyantly  upon  its  bosom  is  soon 
staunched  by  her  soothing  cai'e.  Ample  recompense  she 
gives  for  the  sacrifices  made  in  her  ser\fice.  So  fear  her  not 
though  she  comes  wrapt  in  the  lurid  flames  of  revolution. 
Shrink  not  from:  her  sight  if  she  come  like  a fiery  consumma- 
tion over  the  land.  Hide  not  from  her  presence  though  the 
very  aisles  and  cloisters  of  God  resound  to  her  martial  tread. 
Such  would  be  the  act  of  the  craven.  She  is  the  handmaid 
of  Divine  justice,  and  as  such  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  Fire 
purifies,  trials  chasten  the  spirit.  See  on  Sinai  the  awful 
majesty  of  God,  Creator  and  Lord,  manifested  by  terrors  of 
might.  Behold  His  divine  behests  conveyed  amid  the  war 
of  the  elements,  and  behold  here  the  prototype  of  that  com- 
ing which  shall  end  your  subservience  to  tyranny,  your  bond- 
age and  your  estrangement  from  the  elect  of  the  nations. 
Behold  in  war’s  lightning  flash  the  approach  of  your  succour, 
and  like  men  stand  up  in  the  light  of  that  conflagration  and 
be  worthy  of  the  labour  essayed  on  your  behalf. 

Silent  as  God’s  Acre  at  midnight  the  land  may  seem.  Still 
the  presence  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  Liberty  dwells  in  the 
stillness,  making  life  endurable  and  chasing  despondency 


from>  our  midst.  The  soughing  wind,  the  rustling  leaves, 
the  minute  drops  of  rain  on  tumbling  headstones  alone  tell  of 
the  passage  of  Time,  the  invincible  supremacy  of  the  Omni- 
potent. So,  too,  in  the  voiceless  agony  of  the  nation,  the 
sigh  of  the  bleeding  heart,  the  trickling  tear  and  the  stifled 
sob,  the  groan  of  pain,  and  the  cry  of  rage,  the  chains  ratt- 
ling on  the  captive,  and  the  prayer  of  the  faithful  people,  all 
speak  of  the  struggle  against  an  earthly  power  that  presses 
so  heavily  and  with  such  blighting  effects  upon  their  hearts 
and  minds. 

Lives  have  been  crushed  out,  and  hearthstones  grown 
cold,  villages  depopulated,  and  once  busy  hives  of  industry 
become  tottering  ruins.  Such  is  one  aspect  of  the  story  of 
Ireland.  But  never  yet  has  Despair  put  the  black  seal  of 
finality  upon  that  desolation.  From  every  holocaust  of  mar- 
tyrs a crop  of  heroes  spring.  From  the  battle  field  where 
the  flag  went  down  hope  snatched  the  fluttering  standard 
and  reared  it  aloft  again.  It  is  flying  to-day,  it  will  float  in 
the  vanguard  of  a patriot  army  to-morrow.  Now,  and  till 
then  no  effort  must  be  spared,  no  prayer  unsaid,  no  muscle 
relaxed,  no  softening  influence  nurtured.  It  is  the  fight  of 
the  centuries,  and  the  blood  o^’  centuries  makes  of  it  a 
carnage.  Celt. 


Irish  Christmas  Literature. 


^—'HE  “Irish  Homestead”  published  its  second  Xmas. 
^ ^ number  under  the  title  of  “ A Celtic  Christmas.” 

■-h’  Contributions  appeared  from  the  pens  of  A.  E. 
Standish  O’Grady,  Jane  Barlow,  and  others.  There  were 
several  excellent  illustrations.  W.  B.  Yeats  was  not  well 
advised  in  publishing  a version  of  King  Gall  different  from 

that  to  which  we  have  grown  accustomed.  T.  W.  Rolle- 
ston’s  article  on  a “ Canoe  Trip  ” made  from  Dublin  to 
Derry  in  his  student  days  is  very  refreshing.  The  writer 
did  well  in  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that,  emerging 
from  Trinity  College,  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
historical  associations  at  Boyne  and  Bann  and  Foyle  and 
Lough  Neagh,  except  as  regards  King  William’s  victory 
and  Derry’s  siege. 

A Gaelic  story  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  P.  T.  M'Ginley  ap- 
peared in  the  Xmas,  number  of  the  “Weekly  Freeman.” 
This  publication  deserves  commendation  for  the  encourage- 
ment it  gives  to  Irish  writers. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  other  Dublin  papers — the 
“ Nation,”  “ Irish  Times,”  “ Express.”  They  are  all  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  Irish  Literary  and  Gaelic  Movement. 
Our  old  friend,  the  “ Weekly  Independent,”  may  always  be 
depended  on  for  a splendidly  written  special  number,  rvith 
illustrations  and  cartoon.  The  “ Geraldine  ” was  up  to 
the  standard.  We,  however,  think  it  only  right  to  say  that 
this  paper  is  less  in  touch  with  the  literary  and  Gaelic 
movement  than  any  Dublin  publication.  No  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  Irish  talent,  and  even  the  poets  who  genet- 
rally  plague  editors  with  their  effusions  seem  to  have  been 
scared  away  by  some  one  in  the  office.  The  “ Indepen- 
dent” did  well  for  ’98  chronicles.  ’Ninety-Eight  is  over, 
and  it  must  look  to  its  laurels  in  other  departments. 
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The  Martyrs  Three. 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER,  27th,  AT  MOSTON. 


The  Irish  National  aspirations  are  not  dead,  thought  some  faint- 
hearted Liberals  would  try  to  persuade  tl\emselves  so.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  lined  the  long  route  of  the  procession  which  went 
to  Moston  to  lay  the  stone  of  the  monument  to  the  Manchester 
Martyrs  on  Sunday,  November  27th,  189S — all  in  earnest  sympathy 
with  the  demonstration.  An  old  man  who  stood  in  the  crowd,  near 
the  writer,  said,  while  the  tears  streamed  down  his  face,  “ Did  you 
ever  see  such  thousands  of  people — all  one  in  thought?  What 
could’nt  we  do  if  God  would  send  us  a good  leader?” 


It  was  a day  of  glory  for  the  brave, 

A day  to  solace  pain — 

To  see  those  myriad  lovers  of  the  Green, 

In  purpose  one,  again; 

Even  Dark  Rosaleen  her  weary  head  might  raise. 
Thinking  upon  her  heroes,  crowned  with  deathless  bays  I 

Oh  hero-souls ! far  in  the  Otherwhere, 

But  steadfast  as  here — and  sure ; 

Did  not  your  glad  hearts  thrill  to  know  ye  are 
Remembered  by  the  poor? 

The  poor — who  in  their  constant  memory  keep 
The  souls  of  those  who  suffered,  treasured  deep. 

Will  ye  smile  slow  to  gaze  upon  that  Cross, 

Love  shall  raise  to  your  name,  ' 

With  stones  from  every  corner  of  your  land — 

The  land  that  loves  your  fame? 

And  His  dear  thorn-crowned  Head  the  cairn  above. 

Who  also  loved  His  own  with  an  exceeding  love. 

Smile  on  ! oh  undivided  well-loved  Three, 

Who  the  good  fight  have  fought ; 

Whose  faithfulness,  so  tried  and  true  and  strong. 

Right  to  your  rest  hath  brought. 

Smile  on  ! to  think — e’en  in  our  present  woe. 

Your  memory  still  makes  Irish  hearts  to  glow. 

To  glow,  to  thrill,  to  burn,  for  in  our  souls, 

One  thought  deep,  deep,  there  lies,  

When  God  doth  deem  our  Mother’s  time  is  come. 

His  voice  shall  bid  her  rise ; 

Fair,  beautiful,  serene,  and  tried,  and  proved — 

The  Ireland  that  ye  died  for — that  ye  loved  ! 

Oh  ! speed  that  day,  dear  martyrs,  with  your  prayers, 
Dispel  our  hate  and  strife ; 

Pray  for  our  union — as  ye  never  prayed. 

In  that  last  hour — for  life. 

Beneath  the  nation’s  scorn,  our  land  doth  moan. 

Deliver  her  from  those  who  hate  their  own. 

“ Deliver  her  ! oh  God,  deliver  her !’’ 

People  and  martyrs  cry ; 

“ Let  our  insistent  pleading  penetrate. 

To  Thy  white  Throne  on  High.’’ 

Of  old.  Thou  gavest  us  men — true,  wise,  and  brave. 

Send  us  a leader,  now,  our  land  to  save  ! 

Mary  Wall. 


The  Manchester  Martyrs*  Memorial. 


[The  following  reports  arrived  late  for  our  December  issue,  but  as  we 
consider  it  our  duty  to  give  space  to  an  account  (which  may 
prove  of  historic  interest  hereafter)  of  the  Laying  of  the  Foun- 
dation Stone,  we  have  crushed  it  into  the  present  number]. 


THE  INAUGURAL  MEETING  OF  THE  MONUMENT 
•COMMITTEE. 

On  November  28th,  1897,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  a few 
Irishmen  from  Manchester  and  Salford  met  in  the  Grattan  Club, 
Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  honouring  in  a fitting  manner  the 
memory  of  Ireland’s  Martyred  Three.  The  following  committee  was 
formed,  with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers: — Edward  Griffin,  pre- 
sident ; Messrs.  James  P.  Byrne,  P.L.G.,  E.  Coleman,  Joe  Callan, 
and  James  Barrett,  vice-presidents;  Rev.  Father  Ryan,  treasurer; 
Martin  Mulkerns,  secretary ; Hugh  Reilly,  assist,  secretary ; com- 
mittee— John  M'Creash,  Con  Flyn,  Pat  Byrne,  J.  H.  Price,  Pat 
Ryan,  Tom  Connell,  W.  Fitzsimmons,  Pat  Farrell,  Joe  Carberry, 
Pat  O’Hare,  Pat  Walsh,  James  Frain,  Mark  O’Reilly,  and  G. 
O’Farrell.  The  committee  decided  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
a suitable  memorial  should  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Allen,  Lar- 
kin, and  O’Brien,  who,  like  true  descendants  of  their  noble  and 
ancient  race,  willingly  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  grand  old  cause 
of  Irish  nationality.  They  were  in  the  bloom  of  life,  ready  to  part 
with  the  companionship  of  their  boyhood  days,  ready  to  part  from  the 
tender  care  of  their  loving  parents,  and  above  all,  ready  to  part 
from  the  embraces  of  their  wives  and  innocent  children,  and  to  die 
for  Ireland,  if  need  be,  as  true  men  only  know  how  to  die.  They 
were  prepared  to  keep  holy,  uphold,  and  to  hand  down  unsullied  to 
their  fellow-countrymen  the  purest  nationality  the  world  has  ever 
known.  In  this  faith  they  did  their  duty  and  gave  their  lives  for 
the  sacred  cause  of  the  old  land.  So  on  a November  morning  of 
’67,  with  these  last  dying  words  upon  their  lips — “ God  Save  Ire- 
land ” — Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien  passed  to  heaven.  While  Ire- 
land can  produce  such  high-souled  patriots  as  these  there  need  be 
no  fear  for  the  welfare  of  our  motherland.  The  committee  issued  a 
strong  appeal  for  funds  to  carry  out  their  most  laudable  project,  and 
it  was  met  by  a counter  one  against  us,  from  that  body  known  in 
Manchester  as  the  Irish  National  League  of  Great  Britain,  a large 
portion  of  whose  membership  are  Englishmen — of  the  race  which 
drove  our  martyrs  to  death  thirty-two  years  ago ; and  sang  Rule  Brit- 
annia and  God  Save  the  Queen  on  the  morning  of  their  execution, 
while  the  scarce-cold  bodies  were  still  dangling  in  the  air.  One  of 
the  branches  of  this  League  had  only  a short  time  ago  for 
its  president  an  Englishman  ; for  its  treasurer  (the  most  important 
position  of  all)  an  Englishman  ; and  for  its  steward  an  Englishman. 
The  last  two  hold  office  at  the  present  time,  and  this  club  speaks 
in  the  name  of  the  Irish  National  League.  Such  is  the  state  of 
things  that  Irish  nationality  has  had  to  fight  against,  mainly  brought 
about  by  the  so-called  representatives  of  the  people  who 
advise  our  fellow-countrymen  to  join  in  the  empty  Union  of 
Hearts  with  their  English  friends  and  admirers  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  their  own  position.  Our  committee  was  determined  to 
fight  to  the  bitter  end  against  such  encroachment,  and  the  very  first 
thing  we  did  was  to  depute  four  of  the  members,  namely,  Messrs. 
Griffin,  Mulkerns,  Fitzsimmons,  and  Barrett  to  wait  on  the  Ceme- 
tery Board,  and  to  select  a suitable  site  for  the  memorial.  We  finally 
decided  on  the  one  known  as  Passion  Cross  Mound,  Moston  Ceme- 
tery, at  a cost  of  fifty  guineas.  We  reported  progress,  and  the  com- 
mittee closed  the  bargain  at  once.  A deposit  of  ten  pounds  was 
paid  on  account.  Pressure  was  then  brought  to  bear  by  dissatisfied 
outsiders  on  our  Rev.  treasurer.  Father  Ryan,  to  withdraw  from  our 
body,  with  the  result  that  he  resigned.  Not  to  be  daunted  our  next 
move  was  to  find  another  treasurer,  but  we  had  not  long  to  wait. 
The  breach  was  soon  filled  up  by  that  sterling  and  patriotic  Irish- 
man, James  Patrick  BjTne,  P.L.G.,  of  Salford,  who  has  never  been 
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found  wanting  in  his  love  of  country  or  in  his  response  to  any  call 
of  duty.  His  brother  and  himself,  both  here  and  at  home,  are  well- 
known  figures  in  Irish  political  life,  and  the  County  Wicklow  may 
well  feel  proud  of  such  sons.  By  this  time  our  ranks  were  swelling, 
new  comers  joined  every  day,  and  amongst  them  there  was  one 
man  in  particular — John  Mearns — ^an  Irishman,  who  has  always  been 
true  to  the  core,  and  who  has  fought  many  a tough  fight  in  the 
days  long  gone  by,  and  is  ready  and  willing  again  to  take  his  stand 
whenever  the  grand  old  Cause  needs  him.  Appeal  after  appeal  for 
funds  was  issued  all  over  the  country,  Ireland  and  America,  and  on 
St.  Patrick’s  day  last,  we  marched  whistling  the  “ Boys  of  Wex- 
ford,” heads  erect  and  hearts  full  of  hope  to  the  Cemetery  Board’s 
secretary,  paid  the  full  amount  for  the  site,  and  got  in  return  the 
title  deeds  of  the  ground  which  will  ever  remain  memorable  and 
historic.  Thus  we  won.  Victory  crowned  our  efforts  with  success, 
and  within  a very  short  space  of  time  we  had  collected  over  three 
hundred  pounds.  The  opposition  lost  heart,  collapsed  and  surren- 
dered, leaving  us  masters  of  the  situation,  but  still  wishimg  that  some 
of  oux  misguided  countrymen  should  have  a hand  and  take  part  in 
the  erection  of  the  monument.  With  a strong  desire  for  unity  and 
united  action  in  the  matter  we  summoned  a meeting  of  delegates 
from  the  different  organizations  to  elect  an  executive  of  twenty-one 
members,  six  from  the  National  League,  six  from  the  Irish  National 
Foresters,  and  nine  from  the  memorial  committee,  with  the  good 
results  that  everyth  passed  off  smoothly,  and  all  were  willing  to 
let  the  dead  past  b its  dead  for  the  good  of  our  Common  Cause. 
That  we  may  be  al  to  erect  a monument  worthy  of  the  martyrs — 
a credit  to  our  cou..  rymen,  and  an  honour  to  Ireland  we  therefore 
appeal  to  all  patriotic  Irish  men  and  Irish  women  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  help  in  this  most  laudable  project.  The  assistance  of  all 
lovers  of  freedom  is  required.  Send  in  your  subscriptions,  let  it  be 
ever  so  small,  and  show  by  your  spirit  and  determination  that  you 
are  true  followers  of  the  men  who  gave  Ireland  her  watchword — 
“God  Save  Ireland.”  Now  that  we  have  secured  new  premises  for 
an  Irish  club,  where  none  but  Irishmen  will  be  allowed  to  join,  and 
where  the  memorial  committee  will  meet  in  future,  all  letters, 
postal  orders,  and  cheques  to  be  addressed  to  Martin  Mulkerns,  hon. 
secretary,  Irish  National  Club,  9,  Great  Ancoats  Street,  Manchester  ; 
or  the  treasurer,  James  P.  Byrne,  15,  Park  Place,  Salford,  Man- 
chester.— “ God  Save  Ireland.” 


were  in  the  second  ; James  P.  Byrne,  Michael  Byrne,  and  Pat  Bvrne 
in  the  third;  while  the  fourth  contained  Father  M'Carthy,  of 
Middleton  (who  blessed  the  stone),  and  four  little  boys  from  St. 
John ; Messrs.  Mulkerns,  Geraghty,  etc.,  were  in  the  fifth ; and 
several  other  carriages  filled  with  well-known  Irish  Nationalists  fol- 
lowed. The  Guard  of  Honour  was  the  Liverpool  Foresters  in  their 
beautiful  uniforms,  and  the  sight  of  this  vast  array  of  patriotic  men 
marching  steadily  under  the  cloudless  sunny  sky,  with  their  bands 
playing  “ The  Boys  of  Wexford  ” on  the  soil  of  the  Sassanach,  was 
enough  to  make  one  wish  that  the  time  had  come  at  last  for  another 
dash  at  the  heights  of  Liberty.  About  12,000  people  took  part  in 
the  procession,  and  the  streets  were  lined  on  both  sides  the  whole 
distance — three  and  a half  miles — to  the  cemetery.  Including  the 
onlookers  the  crowd  must  have  numbered  at  least  100,000 — a fair 
and  hopeful  picture  for  Irish  eyes  to  rest  upon.  The  banners  and 
fluttering  green  handkerchiefs  decorating  the  windows  along  the 
route  was  a sight  new  to  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  and  surely 
will  help  to  further  our  National  Cause  in  this  district  which  has 
become  historic  through  the  memory  of  the  Martyred  Three. 
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“ Ireland  shall  be  free  from  the  centre  to  the  sea, 
And  hurrah  for  Liberty,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.” 
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Lav  Laidhir  Abu. 


[Note. — About  this  time  a great  disgrace  fell  upon  the  noble 
family  of  O’Brien  ; for  the  chieftain  Murrough,  a man  brave  beyond 
compare  and  of  comely  parts,  went  over  to  the  English  with  part  of 
his  cl.an,  and  waged  war  without  mercy  against  his  kinsmen  and 
former  friends.  So  terrible  in  sooth  were  his  devastations  that  he 
was  thereafter  known  to  the  Irish  as  “Murrough  the  Burner.”] — 
Old  Chronicler. 

My  head  is  bowed  and  my  heart  is  breaking, 

My  Clairseach  dumb  for  my  country’s  shame — 

This  burden  black  from  my  spirit  shaking. 

I’ll  strike  again  to  an  ancient  name  ; 

Lav  Laidhir  Abu/ 

That  shout  thrilled  many  a field  of  fame, 

Zac  Laidhir  Abu! 

A bard  am  I of  a house  dishonoured, 

A song  unsaddened  no  longer  mine. 

Loud  rang  my  harp  amid  hosts  embannered. 

When  Erin’s  shield  was  the  Race  of  Brian  ; 

Lav  Laidhir  Abu/ 

I.ord  God,  look  down  on  a princely  line. 

Lav  Laidhir  Abu/ 

Flash  forth,  Kincora,  thy  halls  of  glory. 

Come,  famed  Clontarf,  to  my  sad  soul’s  sight — 

A thousand  fields  where  in  battle  gofy. 

The  Strong  Hand  wrestled  for  Erin’s  right ; 

Lav  Laidhir  Abu/ 

Thrice  cursed  be  he  that  its  strength  would  blight, 

Zau  Laidhir  Abu/ 

Accursed  be  he  upon  plain  and  mountain, 

Accursed  again  upon  shore  and  wave. 

Shame’s  hot  breath  poison  his  heart’s  life-fountain. 

Shallow  and  red  his  polluted  grave  ; 

Lav  Laidhir  Abu/ 

A haughty  house,  has  it  borne  a slave? 

Lav  Ijoidhir  Abu/ 

Murrough  the  Burner ! from  Croome  to  Connaught, 

I see  the  smoke  of  thy  conquests  rise. 

Maddened  with  slaiighter  thy  kerne  and  bonnaght. 

Affright  our  valleys  with  murderous  cries ; 

Zav  Laidhir  Abu/ 

The  dumb  beast  e’en  from  their  presence  flies. 

Lav  Laidhir  Abu/ 

Green-bosomed  Thomond,  your  bloom  is  faded. 

Proud  Cashel’s  portals,  your  pride  is  fled. 

Grim  Murrough’s  butchers,  by  Satan  aided. 

Have  made  broad  Desmond  a house  of  dead  ; 

Lav  Ijaidhir  Abu/ 


But  rise,  ye  clans,  to  a vengeance  dread, 

Zou  Laid/iir  Abu/ 

Afar  I hearken  the  banshee  calling. 

Fierce  Thomond’s  chief  to  his  bloody  tomb, 

Murrough  the  Burner,  the  bolt  is  falling. 

Thy  gibbering  victims  around  thee  loom; 

Lav  Laidhir  Abu/ 

Meet  for  a traitor,  a traitor’s  doom. 

Lav  Laidhir  Abu/ 

Rev.  James  B.  Dollakd  (Sliav-na-Mon). 

Toronto,  Canada. 


OUR  DEAD  COMRADES. 

BY  MICHAEL  CAVANAGH. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  MITCHEL. 

Brief,  brave  and  glorious  was  his  young  career. 

His  mourners  were  two  hosts — his  friends  and  foes.” 


CHAPTER  I. 

ITH  the  originating  of  the  lamentable  American 
civil  war,  the  Irish  citizens.  North  and  South,  had 
no  act  or  part.  The  fratricidal  strife  was  not  of 
their  engendering.  However  it  resulted,  their  position  in 
the  land  of  their  adoption  could  not  be  improved.  AVith  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country  their  interests  were  identi- 
fied. But  when  forced  by  fate  into  the  inevitable  contest, 
they,  on  either  side,  stood  manfully  for  the  land  which  they 
had  selected  as  their  adopted  home  when  driven  by  oppres- 
sion from  their  native  soil.  They  performed  their  duty  as 
became  honourable  citizens  and  brave  soldiers  who  remem- 
bered the  race  from  which  they  sprung. 

Nowhere,  not  even  in  America  itself,  was  the  civil  war 
more  deeply  deplored  than  in  Ireland ; for,  while  her  people 
felt  that  the  nation  with  which  they  were  so  closely  affiliated 
by  ties  of  love  and  gratitude  for  the  past,  and  on  which  their 
hopes  for  the  future  so  much  depended,  w£is  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  existence,  they  had  a further  cause  for  sorrow  in 
the  reflection  that  in  every  battle  fought,  no  matter  which 
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side  won,  their  kindred’s  life-blood  commingled  on  the  field. 
But,  even  then,  they  were  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  their 
losses  on  the  Southern  side,  for  all  direct  communication  be- 
tween Ireland  and  the  States  of  the  Confederacy  having 
ceased,  they  had  no  means  of  learning  what  proportion  of 
their  people  were  engaged  on  that  side.  Even  their  kindred 
in  the  North  had  no  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  Irish  element 
opposed  to  them  while  the  struggle  lasted.  It' was  only  after 
all  was  over  that  they  could  form  anything  approaching  a 
correct  notion  of  the  truth,  as  the  following  extract  taken 
from  the  “ Southern  Pilot,”  a New  Orleans  paper,  wll  serve 
to  show : — 

“ Since  the  termination  of  our  internicine  strife,  the  writer 
has  ascertained  from  an  authority  as  reliable  as  competent, 
an  American  gentleman  of  the  medical  profession,  formerly 
attached  to  the  Southern  army,  that  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Confederacy  were  not  less  than  eighty-three  thousand 
Irishmen.  Yet  the  prejudiced  against  the  race  thought  that 
the  Irish  too  yieldingly  aided  the  North  in  the  struggle  for 
mastery,  and  would  hardly  concede  that  one-half  of  the  num- 
ber above  specified  fought  for  the  ‘ Lost  Cause ; ’ and  what 
is  still  more  pointed,  ‘ fought  to  the  death.’  ” 

Eighty-three  thousand  Irishmen  in  the  Southern  army! 
Considering  that  these  must  have  been  all  residents  of  the 
country  before  the  commencement  of  the  war — for  they  got 
no  reinforcements  from  the  mother  country— it  will  be  seen 
that  in  proportion  to  the  Irish-born  population  in  the  respec- 
tive sections,  the  Irish  element  in  the  Southern  ranks  was  as 
strongly  represented  as  in  those  of  the  North. 

As  their  motherland  will  mourn  her  fallen  brave  long  after 
their  names  and  seiwices  will  be  forgotten  by  the  respective 
parties  in  whose  quarrel  they  were  so  lavish  of  their  blood, 
she  also  should  be  the  inheritor  of  their  fame.  It  is  all  they 
had  to  bequeath  her,  but  she  will  prize  it  for  the  sacrifices 
by  which  it  was  won.  The  wreaths  they  gathered  should 
deck  the  brows  of  their  uncrowned  queen,  and  it  should  be 
the  pride  and  pleasure  of  her  suixdving  children  to  "preseiwe 
them  fresh  and  green  for  the  admiration  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  of  all  those  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  gave  their  lives  for  the  “ Lost  Cause,”  not 
one  was  so  well-beloved,  or  so^  universally  regretted  by  his 
people,  the  world  over,  as  the  young  hero  whose  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

How  dear  that  name  was  to  the  men  of  his  race,  the  fol- 
lorrfing  incident,  of  which  I was  a witness,  most  forcibly 
illustrates  : — 

It  was  on  the  occasion  when  Thomas  Francis  Meagher 
paid  the  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  and 
comrade,  Terence  Bellew  McManus,  in  Irving  Hall,  New 
York,  in  the  Autumn  of  i86i. 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture  the  orator  incidentally  re- 
ferred to  Colonel  Michael  Corcoran  (then  a Confederate 
prisoner).  A most  enthusiastic  burst  of  applause  greeted 
the  name  of  the  gallant  chief  of  the  old  Sixty-ninth.  Pausing 
until  the  cheering  had  subsided,  Meagher,  with  gleaming  eye 


and  quivering  lip,  and  his  cheek  flushing  with  the  red  blood 
that  welled  up  from  his  proud  loving  heart,  cried  out : 

“ Now  that  you  have  testified  your  love  and  admiration 
for  the  brave  Irish  soldier  of  the  Union,  I call  on  you  to 
give  three  cheers  for  the  two  sons  of  John  Mitchel,  who  are 
fighting  as  bravely  on  the  other  side.” 

None  who  witnessed  the  effect  of  this  appeal  can  ever  for- 
get it.  The  wild  linging  cheers,  again  and  again  reneated, 
shook  the  flags  that  festooned  the  walls,  and  showed  that  a 
chord  in  the  Irish  heart  had  been  struck,  as  none  but 
Meagher  could  strike  it;  and  those  responsive  notes  testi- 
fied the  feeling  with  which  those  fiery-eyed  Celts — many 
of  whom  were  among  the  first  to  spring  to  arms  in  defence 
of  the  “ Starry  Banner  ”■ — regarded  the  name  of  Mitchel ; 
for  they  loved  and  venerated  the  father  of  those  gallant 
boys,  not  only  for  the  sufferings  he  endured  in  the  cause 
of  their  common  country,  but  because  he,  above  all  others, 
was  the  man  who  most  truly  and  forcibly  gave  expression 
to  that  country’s  political  ideas ; and,  most  of  all,  they 
felt  proud  of  him  as  the  man  who  unmasked  and  flung 
to  perdition  the  hideous  delusion  of  “ constitutional  agi- 
tation,” and  made  its  very  name  an  abomination  to  all 
who,  like  him,  were  prepared  to  risk  liberty  and  life  to 
make  their  native  land 

“A  NATION  ONCE  AGAIN.” 

For  this  his  countrymen  loved  John  Mitchel  in  life,  and 
for  this  shall  their  descendants,  through  succeeding  gene- 
rations, reverence  his  memory. 

CHAPTER  11. 

CAPTAIN  MITCHEL’S  BIRTH-PLACE. 

“ Grey  mountains  of  Mouvne,  green  valleys  of  Down, 

Hilly  uplands  of  Farney,  and  true  Innishowen, 

From  your  homesteads  have  come,  in  the  days  of  our  need — 
The  stoutest  of  champions  for  country  and  creed — 

The  Men  of  the  North !” 

John  Mitchell,  jun.,  was  born  at  Newry  on  January  24, 
1838.  The  place  has  an  eventful  historj^  in  the  annals  of 
Ireland,  an  epitome  of  which  will  not  be  deemed  out  of 
place  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  its  sons. 

The  town  of  NeAvry  is  situated  on  the  boundary  line 
of  the  counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  and  Louth,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Newry,  and  immediately  south  of  the 
Moume  Mountains. 

The  word  Newry  is  a corruption  of  the  Irish  “An 
lubhar”  (an  yewr)  i.e.,  the  yew  tree.  The  ancient  name 
of  the  place  was  “ lubhar  Cinn  Tragha  ” (Yoor-Keen- 
Thraw)  i.e.,  the  yew  tree  at  the  head  of  the  Strand — ^so 
called  from  a yew  tree  planted  there  by  St.  Patrick. 

That  it  was  a place  of  considerable  note  in  very  ancient 
times  admits  of  no  doubt,  for  it  is  recorded  that  Maelcaba, 
King  of  Ulster,  who  reigned  in  the  year  646,  kept  his 
court  at  lubhar  Cinn  Tragha,  where,  when  the  Fileas,  or 
members  of  the  Bardic  Order,  had  been  banished  from 
the  rest  of  Ireland  for  their  ovérbearing  conduct  and  un- 
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just  judgments,  he  mn.iutitined  them  to  the  numl)er  of 
twelve  hundred  for  the  space  of  three  years.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  munificent  hospiUility,  one  of  the 
favored  tribe  comi>osed  the  following  rann: 

“ When  ‘ Maelcab.a  of  Minstrels’  reigned 
In  luhhar-Cinn-Tragha,  Ulidia’s  king 
Twelve  hundred  bards  he  there  maintained 
(When  baser  chiefs  their  honour  stained), 

His  praise  shall  Bards,  for  ages,  sing. 

“Bene.ath  his  tall  ‘North-Eastern  Yew,’ 

They  shelter  found  three  pleasant  years. 

The  heroic  race  from  him  who  grew 
Till  Doom’s  Day  shall  his  fame  renew 
And  reign  by  their  victorious,  spears.” 

Nearly  two  centuries  after  the  advent  of  the  hospitable 
Maelcaba,  or  in  the  year  830,  the  Danes  landed  at  Newry, 
and,  after  plundering  it,  marched  to  Armagh,  which  they 
took  by  storm,  and  retained  possession  of  for  over  a 
month,  but  at  length  the  outraged  inhabitants,  driven  to 
desperation  by  their  atrocities,  rose  on  the  invaders  and 
drove  the  pirates  back  to  their  ships.  But  before  they 
embarked  they  burned  NewTy. 

Three  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  landing  of  the 
.Danes,  when,  in  the  year  1140,  Malachy,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  by  the  advice  of  his  cotemporary,  St.  Bernard, 
introduced  the  order  of  Cistertian  Monks  into  Ireland, 
and,  among  other  places,  he  founded  a settlement  of 
them  at  Newry.  Twenty  years  later  Muirkertach  Mac- 
Lochlainn,  Ard-righ  of  Ireland,  granted  a charter  of  con- 
firmation of  its  possessions  to  the  Abbey  of  Newry. 

Subsequent  to  the  English  invasion  Newry  became  the 
theatre  of  several  of  the  bloody  contests  waged  by  De 
Courcy,  De  Lacy,  and  othet  Norman  chieftains  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Ulster.  In  those  days  the  MacGennisses 
were  the  native  chiefs  of  the  district,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
rep)eated  efforts  of  the  stranger  to  dispossess  them,  they 
gallantly  held  their  own,  and  lorded  over  Iveagh,  NewTy, 
and  Moume,  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  latter  monarch  that  the 
castle  of  Newrj'  was  built  by  Sir  Henry  Bagnal.  Into  this 
castle  and  the  desecrated  old  abbey  he  had  thrown  a 
strong  garrison,  bv  the  aid  of  which  he  hoped  to  hold  the 
district  for  his  royal  mistress,  for  they  commanded  one 
of  the  chief  passes  to  the  north.  But  the  gallant  Marshal 
Bagnal  had  not  then  learned  what  sort  of  a foe  he  had  to 
cope  with  in  the  Prince  of  Tir-Owen.  He  was  not  kept  long 
in  suspense,  however,  for  one  fine  morning  he  found  that 
the  wily  Hugh  had  possessed  himself  of  the  brightest 
jewel  his  castle  contained,  namely,  Mabel,  the  Marshal’s 
beauteous  sister,  w’ho  incontinently  eloped  with  the  Nor- 
thern chief,  leaving  her  brother  to  vow  eternal  vengeance 
against  her  abductor.  But  the  red  field  of  Beal-an-atha- 
buidhe  put  a period  to  his  hatred  and  his  life. 

A few  years  more  and  Newry  became  the  property  of 
some  scheming  “ Undertakers,”  who  held  their  ill-gotten 
gains  by  virtue  of  certain  letters-patent  issued  by  James 


the  First.  But  the  interlopers  were  not  destined  to  rest 
in  peace  for  more  than  one  generation,  for  in  1641  the 
native  chieftains,  under  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill,  sent  these 
birds  of  ill-omen  flying  from  their  nest,  but  only  to  lie  re- 
placed by  some  of  Cromwell’s  followers  soon  afterwards. 

In  the  Jacobite  wars.  King  William  occupied  Newry  for 
a week  in  June,  1690,  while  waiting  for  hi"  artillery,  pre- 
paratory to  attacking  the  army  of  James.  Since  that  time 
there  is  nothing  particularly  interesting  in  its  history  until 
it  gave  birth  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

In  this  ancient  town,  amid  scenery  as  diversified  as  its 
history,  and  as  beautiful  as  can  be  found  throughout 
all  broad  Ulster,  John  Mitchel’s  eldest  child  spent  the  first 
seven  years  of  his  life,  and  received  impressions  which  were 
never  effaced  from  his  heart  until  it  gave  its  last  throb  in 
the  battered  fortress  he  so  gallantly  defended,  three  thous- 
and miles  from  his  native  bay. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1845,  Thomas  Davis  died, 
and  John  Mitchel  having  assumed  his  vacant  place  on  the 
“ Nation  ” staff,  removed  with  his  family  to  Dublin.  Here 
they  resided  until  1848,  and  here,  in  the  spring  of  that 
eventful  year,  at  his  happy  home  in  Ontario  Terrace,  Rath- 
mines,  I first  met  the  handsome  curly-headed  boy  in  whose 
memory  these  lines  are  penned. 

The  well-known  occurrences  in  May  desolated  that  home, 
deprived  its  inmates  of  a protector,  and  Ireland  of  the  only 
man  who  could  lead  her  people  on  that  road  to  revolution 
which  he  had  so  clearly  pointed  out,  and  which  with  such 
heroic  self-sacrifice  he  was  the  first  to  tread. 

HIS  LIFE  IN  DUBLIN. 

Shortly  after  that  sorrowful  parting  with  his  noble  father 
in  the  Newgate  cell,  and  while  the  spirit  of  the  country 
seemed  paralysed  by  the  blow,  our  young  hero  wrote  the 
little  poem  entitled,  “A  song  for  the  Future,”  and  sent  it 
to  the  “Irish  Felon,”  the  successor  of  his  father's  revolu- 
tionary organ,  the  “ United  Irishman.”  As  this  is  the 
only  poetical  production  of  his  which  I have  seen,  I repro- 
duce it  here,  because  I feel  assured,  that,  as  a memento  of 
him,  it  will  be  interesting  to  my  readers,  and  because  the 
simple  lines  so  faithfully  represent  the  daring  and  hopeful 
spirit  of  the  noble  ten-year-old  boy  in  that  hour  of  domes- 
tic sorrow  and  national  depression — 

A SONG  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

This  land  of  ours  shall  soon  be  free. 

From  the  river  Foyle  to  the  river  Lee, 

And  the  suffering  Irish  then  shall  see 

The  joys  of  a free  republic. 

Then  we  can  walk  in  a fearless  band, 

And  hold  our  own  fair  sunny  land, 

Yea,  down  to  the  smallest  grain  of  sand, 

’Neath  the  sway  of  a free  republic ! 

Then  Irishmen  may  claim  their  right 

By  the  force  of  her  great  men’s  soul  and  might. 

And  soar  to  a grand  and  skyey  he  ght, 

’Neath  the  sway  of  a New  Republic. 

The  Felon. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LAST  YEARS  IN  IRELAND. 

“ The  last  breeze  from  Erin 
Has  passed  o’er  my  brow ; 

The  gale  of  the  ocean 
Is  over  me  now  : 

I leave  thee,  my  country ; 

Farewell,  though  thou  art 
The  life-pulse  that  stirs  me — • 

The  veins  of  my  heart. 

Erin,  Mavourneen  ! — Farewell ! 

John  Mitchel  had  been  shipped  off  to  “ Bermuda  of  the 
damned.  Once  more  British  law  had  been  successfully 
vindicated  in  Ireland,  and  its  deadliest  enemy  characteristi- 
cally disposed  of  ^for  the  time  being.  His  paper  was  sup- 
pressed, the  rebel  type  confiscated,  his  associates  dishear- 
tened, his  home  broken  up,  his  mother,  wife,  and  children 
cast  adrift  on  the  world ; surely,  with  such  an  example 
made  of  their  leader,  the  Irish  rebels  would  see  the  error 
of  their  ways,  and  rest  quiet  and  contented  in  their  misery 
and  degradation.  So  thought  their  English  masters,  and 
so  preached  their  Irish  slaves.  Fools  and  knaves!  they 
seemed  to  forget  that  in  those  glorious  three  months  of 
Spring  just  passed,  the  seed  of  hatred  and  resistance  to 
foreign  rule,  of  contempt  and  detestation  of  constitutional 
agitation,  had  been  sown  broadcast  through  the  land  by  the 
“ United  Irishman ; ” had  germinated  in  that  congenial  soil, 
and  would,  in  God’s  good  time,  produce  an  abundant  har- 
vest Those  seeds  are  still  fructifying  in  the  nation’s  heart ; 
the  more  they  are  trampled  on  the  stronger  they  grow,  and 
the  wider  they  spread ; every  succeeding  attempt  at  repres- 
sion attests  their  increasing  vitality.  John  Mitchel  sleeps  in 
his  Irish  grave,  but  his  spirit  animates  the  souls  of  millions 
of  his  race  the  world  over,  and  kindles  their  hearts  \vith 
the  fire  of  his  holy  hatred ! — 

My  Masters  ! Oh,  my  masters  ! 

There’s  not  our  isle  within, 

A single  plant  that  grows  and  thrives 
Like  “ Disaffection’s  sin  !” 

For  more  than  a year  after  his  fathers  banishment  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  resided  vdth  his  mother  and  the  rest 
of  her  children  at  her  friends’  in  the  North;  but  in  the 
Autumn  of  1849  John,  and  his  brother,  James,  were  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  their  fatheris  trusty  friend.  Father 
John  Kenyon,  parish  priest  of  Templedeny,  the  ablest 
writer,  as  well  as  the  most  fearless  representative  of  the 
national  clergy  then  in  Ireland. 

Father  Kenyon  personally  superintended  the  boys’  edu- 
cation, and  under  his  hospitable  Tipperary  roof-tree  they 
spent  one  of  the  three  wearisome  years  that  elapsed  before 
they  again  rejoined  their  father. 

DEPARTURE  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  the  brave-hearted  exile 


was  to  be  re-united  to  his  beloved  ones.  On  the  24th  of 
January,  1851  (his  thirteenth  birth-day),  young  John  Mit- 
chel experienced  the  pang  we  all  felt  when  taking  a parting 
look  at  the  loved  land  of  our  birth.  Alas!  that  glance 
at  the  noble  hills  and  pleasant  valleys  of  “ Green  Erin 
of  the  Streams  ” was  destined  to  prove  his  last,  for  on 
that  cheerless  winter  morning  the  noble-hearted  Irish 
mother,  witli  her  five  young  children,  sailed  for  the  Anti- 
podes, their  sorrow-stricken  hearts  consoled  by  the  hope  of 
soon  meeting  the  one  who  was  dearer  to  them  than  all  the 
world  beside. 

On  the  20th  of  June  following,  this  hope  was  realised, 
and  the  husband  and  father  once  more  embraced  his  wife 
and  little  ones. 

ARRIVAL  IN  AMERICA. 

Cheered  by  the  society  of  his  beloved  family,  John  Mit- 
chel spent  two  more  years  in  that  out-of-the-world  seclusion. 

But  the  dawn  of  a happier  day  arrived.  On  the  12th  of 
June,  1853,  the  indomitable  exile  flung  off  the  shackles  of 
the  tyrant  in  the  police-office  of  Bothwell,  and  took  the 
road  to  freedom  and  life.  On  the  9th  of  October  follow- 
ing himself  and  family  landed  in  San  Francisco,  and  re- 
ceived a welcome  to  “Freedom’s  Land”  such  as  befitted 
one  of  her  most  illustrious  votaries. 

On  the  29th  of  November  amid  the  howling  of  cannon, 
and  the  acclamations  of  thousands  of  his  delighted  countiy- 
men,  the  exile  and  his  noble  little  band  steamed  up  New 
York  Bay,  and  on  that  night  reposed  their  way-worn  frames 
in  his  mother’s  house  in  Brooklyn. 

After  settling  down  in  his  new  home,  young  John  Mitchel 
completed  his  education  in  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
and  then  came  the  time  for  selecting  his  profession  for  life. 

(To  be  Continued). 


GAELIC  LEAGUE— FORESTGATE  BRANCH. 


A very  successful  and  well-attended  “Sgoruidheacht’’ 
was  held  after  the  Irish  classes  at  the  Earlham  Hall  on  Fri- 
day evening,  27th  January.  Mr.  D.  Doyle,  who  occupied 
the  chair,  opened  the  proceedings  with  a short  Irish  speech 
regarding  the  language  movement,  and  introduced  Mr.  Geo. 
Shorten  of  Inchigeela,  late  hon.  sec.  to  the  Cork  County 
Committee  of  the  Gaelic  League.  In  an  earnest,  persua- 
sive, and  eloquent  address  in  Irish,  Mr.  Shorten  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  the  work  which  the  Gaelic  League  had 
taken  up — the  preservation  of  the  national  language,  and 
with  it,  as  a matter  of  course,  our  traditions  and  music  and 
our  distinctiveness  as  a people.  He  referred  to  the  plea- 
sure with  which  he  always  read  of  the  work  of  the  Forest- 
gate  Branch.  At  the  committee  meeting  of  the  26th  Jan. 
various  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  concert-lecture 
on  “ Irish  Songs  of  Wit  and  Humour  ” were  made.  It  will 
be  delivered  at  the  Large  Hall,  Earlham  Hall,  on  February 
28th,  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Fahy,  pres.  hon.  G.  League,  ,who  will 
be  assisted  by  some  of  the  leading  Irish  singers  of  London. 
The  programme  will  include  Irish  music  on  the  violin, 
flute,  harp,  and  Irish  pipes,  songs  in  the  Irish  language,  and 
exhibitions  of  Irish  national  dances.  A sum  of  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  to^  the  Irish  Language  Fund. 

J.  Keane,  Hon.  Sec., 

196,  Osborne  Road,  Forestgate. 
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Notes  and  N ews. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 


LKCTURK  ON  NATIONAL  LITKKATURE. 

N January  ist,  New  Year’s  night,  a lecture  on  the  above 
subject  was  given  in  Belfast.  Mr.  Robert  Johnston  pre- 
sided, and  introduced  the  lecturer,  Mr.  John  O’Mahony, 
in  a few  well-chosen  words. 

Mr.  O’Mahony  jrroceeded  to  sliow  how  patriotism  in  all  ages  had 
found  expression  in  a healthy  literature.  Ireland  could  glory  in  a lit- 
erature entirely  native,  written  in  her  own  old  Gaelic  language  ; and 
in  all  that  he  was  going  to  say  that  evening  about  the  songs  and 
ballads,  aivl  tales,  which  expressed  true  national  feeling  though  in 
an  alien  tongue,  he  would  have  them  remember  that  nothing  could 
replace  a real  Gaelic  Literature  or  make  up  for  the  loss  of  their 
heritage  of  a native  language  if  they  suffered  it  to  perish.  He  then 
briefly  alluded  to  the  period  when  wandering  Jacobite  bards  voiced 
the  love  of  country  they  might  not  plainly  speak,  in  songs  like  The 
Blackbird  or  lyrics  in  praise  of  some  fabulous  Kathleen  my  Houla- 
ham  or  Roisin  Dubh.  In  ’98,  men  like  Sheares,  and  Emmet,  and 
Tone  tried  to  express  their  feelings  in  verse;  and  the  hopes  and 
faith  of  the  i)eople  found  utterance  in  street  ballads,  like  “ Billy 
Byrne,  of  Baliymanus,”  and  “ The  Green  upon  the  Cape,”  and 
“The  Shan  \an  Vocht.”  The  Young  Ireland  era  produced  an  im- 
mense number  of  ballad  writers,  as  well  as  true-hearted  patriots. 
They  were  distinguished,  i)erhaps,  rather  by  their  vehemence  than 
their  literary  style,  but  among  them  were  nien  like  Thomas  Davis 
and  John  Mitchel.  The  first  had  written,  beside  his  thoughtful  and 
stirring  prose  articles  for  the  “Nation,”  some  deathless  poems. 
In  his  opinion  the  greatest  poet  not  only  of  that  time,  but  the 
greatest  of  our  poets,  was  James  Clarence  Mangan.  He  had  gone 
to  the  fountain  head  of  Gaelic  literature  for  his  inspiration,  and  his 
best  poems  were  translated  from  or  rather  founded  on  some  of  the 
wild  chants  of  our  Irish-speaking  poets.  Such  was  that  deathless 
poem  in  which  he  interpreted  the  passionate  love  of  Hugh  O’Don- 
nell for  Ireland  ; The  Dark  Rosaleen,  whom  his  sword  was  con- 
secrated to  defend. 

Samuel  Ferguson,  whom  their  own  city,  Belfast,  had  the  honour 
of  producing,  had  proved  in  his  writings  how  the  Ulster  Scot  could 
enter  into  sympathy  with  Gaelic  Ireland,  and  interpret  the  native 
history,  customs,  and  character.  Ferguson’s  writings  had  added 
to  the  dignity  of  Irish  literature.  He  then  went  on  to  prove  that 
literary  work  was  as  closely  associated  with  national  work  in  Ireland 
as  ever. 

Eveiy  day  vigorous  and  wholesome  verse  of  this  character  was  being 
published  in  Ireland;  and  their  own  Belfast  magazine  “The  Shan 
Van  Vocht  ” seemed  to  have  attracted  the  support  of  nearly  all  the 
best  poets.  Amongst  these  was  a young  and  patriotic  Irishman, 
who  chose  to  write  over  the  pseudonym  Fear-na-muintir,  and  who 
was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  all  rising  writers. 
He  would  conclude  by  reading  as  a specimen  his  poem  on  the 
“ Bearna  Baoghail.” 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  chairman  brought  the  pro- 
ceedings to  a close.  The  speakers  including — L.  Smith,  Maghera- 
felt ; E.  Madden,  Rosslea ; H.  Kennedy,  H.  Nugent,  and  H. 
Dobbin. 


ST.  PATRICK’S  DAY  FESTIVAL. 

A National  Festival  which  is  announced  to  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day,  March  i6th,  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Belfast,  will  ])artake  largely 
of  the  character  of  a Gaelic  E'eis.  Competitions  will  take  place  in 
singing  (with  Irish  words),  and  step-dancing.  An  attractive  pro- 


gramme which  will  possibly  include  a dramatic  scene  is  in  [)rcpar- 
ation. 

.Singing  Prizes. — Competition  1. — For  Adults.  Song  left  to 
singer’s  choice.  Words  to  be  Irish.  Clear  [jronunciation  will  be 
considered  by  judges.  First  Prize — Gold  Medal  ; Second  Prize 
£i  ; Third  Prize — 15s.;  Fourth  Prize — los. 

Junior  Competition. — Children  under  16.  Solo  left  to  choice. 
First  Prize — los.  and  silver  medal ; .Second  Prize — los.  ; Third 
Prize — 5s.  Step-dancing,  Irish  Pij)ing,  and  Harping. 


CORK  YOUNG  MEN’S  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Murray  who  is  well  known  to  our  readers  as  a lyrical 
poet  of  rare  sweetness,  lectured  to  the  above  society  last  month  on 
Irish  traits,  customs,  and  literature.  He  appealed  strongly  to  his 
hearers  to  join  in  the  movement  for  the  Gaelicisation  of  Ireland. 
He,  however,  entered  an  objection  to  the  mercenary  marriage  cus- 
toms of  this  country,  and  said  that,  though  it  was  made  the  subject 
of  humour  by  some  writers  in  this  country,  it  was  a social  usage 
apjiioaching  barbarism.  Amid  all  his  i)raises  of  Holy  Ireland,  Mr. 
Murray  did  well  in  speaking  thus  plainly  on  a subject  in  which  the 
Irish  people  arc  open  to  rejiroach. 


MR.  HORACE  PLUNKETT  IN  BELFAST. 

One  of  the  chief  local  events  of  the  past  month  has  undoubtedly 
been  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett’s  address  at  the  Literary  Society  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  and  the  banquet  given  in  his  honour  by  the  Re- 
form Club,  Belfast.  The  Nationalists  associated  with  Mr.  Plunkett 
in  his  practical  work  in  Ireland  will  do  well  to  insist  th.it  the  move- 
ment will  not  be  identified  in  places  like  Belfast  with  Unionism  in 
])olitics,  and  I regret  to  say  that  the  Queen’s  College  meeting  had 
largely  that  character.  Belfast  jtublic  men,  with  the  exception  of 
the  late  Dr.  Kane,  did  not  show  willingness  in  the  past  to  join  hands 
with  their  Nationalist  fellow-countrymen.  They  have  hitherto 
tabooed  the  financial  agitation,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  tone 
of  speeches  at  the  Queen’s  College,  will  interest  themselves  in  the 
Industrial  movement  solely  on  the  ground  that  in  it  is  to  be  fountl 
a means  of  weakening  Ireland’s  National  asjiirations. 

Those  who  are  aware  of  the  generous  co-operation  which  Mr. 
Plunkett  has  received  from  Nationalists  in  every  jiart  of  Ireland, 
will  resent  the  tone  in  which  he  chose  to  address  the  people  of  Bel- 
fast as  a race  of  superior  beings,  who  had  nothing  to  learn  from  him 
or  anybody  else,  but  who  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend  a helping 
hand  to  the  benighted  Irish  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Plunkett  is  well  aware  of  the  struggle  made  for  existence  and  sur- 
vival by  the  banished  and  disinherited  clans  of  the  Gael  in  Western 
Ireland.  How  then  did  he  find  it  possible  to  say  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  without  habits  of  industry  “except  in  this  north- 
eastern corner,”  and  why  did  he  ruffle  the  feelings  of  a few  Nation- 
alists present  by  explaining  that  these  habits  of  industry  and 
methods  of  economy  were  English. 

If  the  Belfast  people  need  to  learn  one  thing,  it  is  that 
others  besides  themselves  are  intelligent  and  industrious. 
Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  might  very  well  have  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  telling  them  how  Nationalists  everywhere  had  thrown  themselves 
actively  into  the  industrial  movement ; and  he  might  have  boldly 
preached  the  doctrine  of  union  amongst  Irishmen,  which  was  re- 
cognised and  adopted  by  so  staunch  a party  leader  as  Dr.  Kane. 

The  Queen’s  College  meeting  was  addressed  among  others  by  an 
Fmglish  Member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Drage,  M.P.  for  Derby,  who 
was  introduced  as  having  fought  and  won  one  of  the  hardest  con- 
tests at  the  recent  elections.  This  gentleman  announced  that  thev 
in  England  were  going  to  start  a fund  to  sujiport  Mr.  Horace  Plun- 
kett’s efforts.  He  did  not  talk  politics  on  this  occasion,  but  at  the 
Reform  Club’s  Banquet  on  Monday  night,  he  exjilained  the  motive 
of  English  interest  in  the  Irish  Industrial  Movement.  It  was,  he 
said,  because  “Irishmen  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  were 
being  taught  to  realise  the  enormous  value  of  the  connection  with 
England  purely  from  a business  point  of  view.” 

This  sort  of  thing  is  not  usually  said  on  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett’s 
united  j)latform  south  of  the  Boyne,  and  it  should  not  be  permitted 
in  Belfast. 
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An  Da  Mharcach. 


RADHARC  EADAR  GHARTAN  AGUS  CILL-MHIC- 
NÉANAIN. 

AN  TREAS  LÁ  DE  BHEALTEINE  15—. 

Tá  rod  aig  dul  soir  trasna  na  g-cQOC  go  h-imiollaibh  loch  lonn- 
rach,  gorm  Ghartain,  cómhgarach  do'n  ait  ann  ar  rugadh  Colum 
Cille  naomhtha  Casadh  dhá  mharcach  air  a cheile  air  an  rod, 
fear  acaair  ghearran  hath  aig  taachto  Chill-Mhic-Néanain  agus  an 
fear  eile  air  ghearran  dubh  agus  a ághaidh  air  an  ait  sin. 

" Caid  é an  sgeul  leat  ?”  ars  an  marcach  dubh. 

" Sgeul  ionghantach,”  ars  an  fear  air  an  ghearran  hath,  " Cuir. 
eadh  bunds  ctonn  reachda  na  m-Breitheamh  agus  comhairleacha 
na  n-aos  crionna,  indiu  agus  righne  siad  tdghadh  air  fhlaith  dúinn- 
shuas  ann  sin,  nach  bh-fuigheadh  ait  righeamhail  no  uachdaranachd 
anns  an  t-sean  aimsir  mhaith,  fad  d.” 

“ Innis  damh  fa’n  flaith  seo,”  ars  an  marcach  dubh.  Ca 
bh-faca  tú  é?  Cad  chuige  nach  d-taitnigheann  sé  leat  ?" 

" Chonnarcas  é air  Charraig  an  Duin,”  ars  an  marcach  hath, 
" aig  teacht  thart  damh,  agus  bhi  cruinniughadh  de  fhearaibh 
Chloinne  Chonaill  aig  deanadh  gleó  fa  d-taoibh  de.  Ni  thaitnigheann 
sé  liom  air  aon  ddigh  ” ars  an  marcach  hath. 

“Cad  chuige?"  ars  an  fear  eile. 

“ Bhi  se  ’na  dhligheadh  i n-Eirinn  a g-cómhnuidhe  go  g- 
caithfeadh  an  righ  do  bheith  gan  toibheim  no  ^miochumthachd 
Righneadh  Cormac,  árd-dhlightheoir  Theamrach,  e fein,  do 
dhioth-choroiniughadh  mar  loiteadh  anns  an  t-súil  é.  Tá  n flaith 
seo  a thoghadar  aig  Cill-Mhic-Néanain  indiu  millte  agus  loitighthe 
air  an  uile  dhóigh  agus  ni  cliii  air  bith  do  a thir  no  do  a mhuinntir 
é.” 

" Caid  é mar  tá  sé  loitighthe  ?’’  ars  an  marcach  dubh. 

" Ta  sé  bacach  ann  a chosaibh  agus  tá  a cholann  meatuighthe  le 
tinneas,"  ars  an  fear  eile. 

" Caid  é mar  tharlaigh  an  bacaidhil  agus  an  tinneas  sin  do  ?” 
ars  an  fear  aig  dul  an  bhóthair. 

“ Tá,  mheath  sé  air  siábhal  le  fiabhrus  i g-cailsleán  laidir  an 
t-Sasanaigh  a tá  i m-Baile  Atha  Cliath  agus  d'ith  fáinne  an 
chuibhrigh  iarain  isteach  i g-caolaibh  a lámh  agus  a mhúrnan 
agus  'na  dhiaigh  sin  dhdigh  teine  an  sneachda  agus  an  siocain  an 
fheoit,  i fein,  de.  Ta  sé  loitighthe  air  an  uile  dhóigh  agus  neamh- 
oireamhnach  le  bheith  'na  fhlaith  againn.” 

“ Ta  sé  ró-óireamhnach  le  bheith  'na  fhlaith  againn,"  ars  an 
coigcrigheach.  “Agus  is  maith  gur  chaith  se  slabhruidhe  na 
Sasanach  agus  gur  luidh  sé  ann  a g-carcair  ; air  an  ádhbhar  sin  ni 
chaithfidh  sé  a slabhruidhe  óir  a choidhche,  no  ni  úmhlochaidh  sé 
a mhuineal  ann  a b-pálasaibh.  Is  ró-óireamhnach  é go  deimhin  a 
bheith  'na  fhlaith  againn,  an  ceannphort  bacach  seo,  de  bhrigh  nach 
d-tabhairfidh  se  grádh  a choidhche  do  na  tioranachaibh  a loit  go 
neamh-thrócaireach  é.  An  bh-fuil  casaoid  air  bith  eile  agat  le 
deanamh  ann  a kghaidh  ?’’ 

“ Tágo  deimhin,  tá'n  lochd  seo  lefiighall  agam  fos.  Orduigheann 
dligheadh  na  m-Breithamhan,  go  g-caithfidh  an  Ceannphort  do 
bheith  'na  fhear,  crionna  agus  'na  fhear  neartmhar  cDgaidh,  agus 
ni’l  anns  an  té  seo  a thoghadar  indiu  acht  buachaill  óg  go  tóill." 

“ Sin  sgeul  maith,"  ars  an  marcach  duhb. 

“Tá  áirigheadh  fada  air  na  ndroch-ngniomharthaibh  agus  air  na 
leathtromachaibh  a tá  againn  anághaidh  an  t-Sacsanaigh.  Beidh 
am  fada  riachtanach  le  dioghaltus  do  dheanamh  ionnta.  Is  maith, 
mar  sin,  go  bh-fuil  an  flaith  an-óg.  Go  d-tugaidh  Dia  fad  saoghail 
d(5  le  diolaigheachd  do  dheanamh  anns  na  fiachaibh  go  h-iomlán.” 

“ Thiontaigh  siad  a g-cuid  beathach  isteach  air  an  rod  agus 
chuaidh  gach  aon  a bhealach  féin.  Chuaidh  an  marcach  liath 


bealach  Ghartain,  mar  a rabh  a ait  chomhnuidhe,  leis  an  sgeul  do 
leathnughadh  (sgabadh)  fa’n  toghadh  amaideach  do  righne  Clann 
Chonaill.  Chuaidh  an  fear  eile  aig  marcuidheacht  suas  an  cnoc 
agus  SÍOS  an  taobh  eile  agus  m'or  tharraing  srian  go  d-táinic  sé  go 
doras  an  teampoill  i g-Cill-Mhic-Néanain,  nuair  a bhi  an  flaith 
og  aig  teacht  amach  as,  indiaigh  a choisreacthan.  Bhi  a chosa 
ceangailte  suas  agus  siúbhal  bacach  aige.  Bhi  a ghmlis  an- 
lonnrach,  óigeanta.  Shoillsigh  an  ghrian  air  a ghruaig  dheirg,  or- 
bhuidhe. 

“Cad  is  ainm  do?”  ars  an  t-asdranach,  mar  bhi  sé  'n  fhear 
choimhightheach  anns  an  tir. 

“ Sin  Aodh,  mac  Aoidh,  mic  Mhaghnuis  Ui  Dhómhnaill,”  arsa 
fear  a bhi  'na  sheasadh  'ndeas  do,  “ agus  sin  i a mhathair,  Ingean 
Dubh,  a tá  aig  siiibhal  go  céimeamhail  'na  dhiaigh." 

“Tá  beannacht  Dé  agus  dothchas  a mhuinntire  aige,"  ars  an 
coigcrigheach. 

“ Ta  morkn  eugcoir  aige  le  dioghaltus  do  dhéanamh  ionnta. 
agus  ta'n  cloidheamh  ann  a láimh  agus  gur  cloidheamh  buaidhe 
agus  sgriosda  a bheidheas  ann." 

Ni’l  a fhios  agam  cad  is  ainm  do’n  té  a ghuidh  an  urnaigh  seo. 
Budh  choigcrigheach  a bhi  ann,  a thiiinic  trasna  na  g-cnoc  ó 
Ghartan,  la  na  Croise  Naomhtha  ann  aimsir  na  Bealteine. 

Thug  Dia  toradh  air  an  urnaigh  sin,  anns  na  bliadhantaibh  a 
thainic  na  dhiaigh  sin  do  Aodh  O Dómhnaill. 

John  C.  Ward. 

(Translated  from  the  English  of  Alice  Milligan). 


The  Two  Riders. 


SCENE  BETWEEN  GARTAN  AND  KILMAC- 
RENNAN,  MAY  3RD,  15—. 

ROAD  comes  over  the  hills  eastward  to  the  borders 
of  the  bright  blue  lochs  of  Gartan,  near  which  is 
the  birth-place  of  holy  Colmcille.  Two  riders 
met  on  that  road,  and  the  one  who  was  on  a grey  horse 
was  coming  from  Kilmacrennan ; the  other,  who  rode  on  a 
black  horse,  faced  that  way. 

“ What  news  ?”  said  the  black  rider. 

“ Strange  news,”  said  he  on  the  grey.  “ To-day  all  the 
precepts  of  the  Brehons  and  all  the  counsel  of  the  tvise  an- 
cients are  set  at  naught,  and  they  have  chosen  such  a prince 
for  us  up  there  as  would  never  have  been  given  royal  place 
or  dignity  in  the  good  old  times.” 

“ Tell  me  about^this  prince,”  said  the  black  rider.  “Where 

have  you  seen  him  ? How  does  he  displease  you  ?” 

“ I saw  him  on  the  Rock  of  Doone  as  I came  by,  wth  a 

great  gathering  of  his  tribesmen  clamouring  about  him.  He 
pleases  me  no  way,”  said  the  grey  rider. 

“Why  so?”  said  the  other. 

“ It  was  the  law  in  Erin  always  that  a king  should  be 
without  blemish  or  deformity.  Cormac  himself,  the  great 
law-giver  of  Tara,  was  dethroned  because  of  the  wounding 
of  hi.*-  eye.  This  prince  that  they  have  chosen  at  Kil- 
maci«®nan  to-day  is  marred  and  maimed  in  every  way,  and 
no  credit  to  his  clan  or  country.” 

“ How  is  he  marred  ?”  sadd  the  black  rider. 
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“ He  is  lame  on  his  feet,”  said  the  other,  “ and  his  body 
is  wastetl  with  sickness.” 

“How  did  he  chance  by  that  lameness  and  that  sickness  ?” 
said  the  wayfarer. 

“ He  wasted  wdth  fever  in  the  strong  castle  of  the  Sas- 
senach that  is  in  Dublin,  and  the  ring  of  the  iron  chain  eat 
into  his  wrists  and  ankles,  and  after  that  the  fire  of  snow 
and  frost  consumed  his  very  flesh.  He  is  maimed  every 
way  and  not  fit  to  be  our  prince.” 

“ He  is  very  fit  to  be  our  prince,”  said  the  stranger.  “And 
it  is  well  that  he  has  worn  the  Sa.xon’s  fetters  and  lain  in 
their  dungeon ; for  he  will  never,  therefore,  wear  their  chains 
of  gold,  or  bend  his  neck  in  their  palaces.  He  is  fit  indeed 
to  be  our  prince,  this  lame  chieftain,  for  he  will  never  yield 
love  to  the  proud  oppressors  whose  cruelty  has  maimed 
him.  Hast  thou  no  other  complaint  to  make  of  him  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  there  is  also  this  to  complain  of.  The 
law  of  the  Brehons  allow  that  the  chief  must  be  a man 
grown,  and  wise  and  able  warrior,  and  this  one  that  they 
have  chosen  to-day  is  but  a boy  in  years.” 

“That  is  good  news,”  said  the  black  rider.  “Long  is 
the  count  at  ill  deeds  and  oppressions  that  we  have  against 
the  Sassenach.  Long  will  be  the  time  needed  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof.  It  is  well  that  the  chieftain  is  very  young. 
God  grant  him  length  of  life  to  pay  that  debt  in  full.” 

They  wheeled  their  horses  into  the  road,  and  each  went 
on  his  way.  The  grey  rider  spurred  onward  towards  Gar- 
tan,  where  was  his  home,  to  spread  the  news  of  the  foolish 
choice  that  the  clans  at  Tir-Conal  had  made.  The  other 
rode  on  uphill,  then  down,  and  drew  not  rein  till  he  came 
to  the  church  door  at  Kilmacrennan,  and  out  of  it  came  the 
young  chief  fresh  from  his  consecration.  He  limped  pain- 
fully on  bandaged  feet.  His  countenance  was  very  bright 
and  boyish.  The  sunlight  streamed  on  his  red-gold  hair. 

“What  is  his  name?”  asked  the  wayfarer,  for  he  was  a 
stranger  in  that  country. 

“ '^That  is  Aedh,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Manus  O’Donnell,” 
said  one  that  stood  near,  “and  that  is  his  mother,  Ineen 
Dubh,  who  walks  so  proudly  behind  him.” 

“ He  has  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  trust  of  his  people,” 
said  the  stranger.  “He  has  wrongs  to  avenge,  and  the 
s\vord  in  his  hand,  may  it  be  a sword  of  victory  and  de- 
struction.” 

I know  not  the  name  of  him  who  spoke  this  prayer.  He 
was  a stranger  who  came  across  the  hills  from  Gartan  on 
the  day  of  Holy  Cross  in  the  Maytime.  God  answered  ihat 
prayer  in  the  years  that  came  afterwards  for  Aedh  O’Don- 
nell. 

At, TCP  L.  Milligan. 


When  I was  Twenty-wan. 


It’s  a stormy  night,  my  pipe’s  .alight,  an’  I sit  me  by  the  fire, 

There’s  divil  a soul  to  disturb  me  but  the  C!it  wid  the  kittens  by  her. 
I’ll  hitch  me  chair— a good  oak  log— right  uj)  agin  the  brace. 

An’  cross  me  legs  in  comfort,  an’  smoke  me  pipe  in  paice  ; 

I’d  like  to  have  a shanagh,*  now,  wid  Rory  or  wid  Dan, 

Or  any  of  the  boys  I knew  when  I was  twenty-wan. 

But  no,  for  Rory’s  gone  long  since,  an’  Dan  is  gone  likewise, 

An’  many  another: — like  that  puff,  they  started  for  the  skies! 
Ye’re  most  an  ould  man  now  yourself — come  Dammas,  sivinty-sevcn. 
An’  the  worl’  is  rowlin’  ye  quickly  to  the  goulden  gates  of  Heaven, 
Faix,  Mick,  me  boy,  it’s  quare  to  think  what  droll  things  filled  yer 
span — 

There’s  changes,  troth  an’  strange  ones,  since  you  wor  twenty-wan ! 

For  thogs  ye  wor  consaited,  when  you  wor  twenty-wan. 

An’  Father  Pether  laid  on  yous  the  matthermonial  halter? 

Ye  mind  her  sweet  wee  face,  agrah,  dark  hair,  an’  sloe-black  eyes, 
That  murdhered  many  a stout  lad’s  heart  ere  you  bore  off  the  prize? 
Ye  carried  a head  as  high  them  times  as  enny  in  the  Ian’, — 

For  thogs  ye  wor  sonsaited,  when  you  wor  twenty-wan. 

An’  maybe  wid  some  raison,  too,  for  ye  wor  strong  an’  hale. 

An’  tall  an’  straight  as  a poplar,  with  a heart  that  couldn’t  quail ; 

Ye  wor  first  at  heavin’  the  shoulder-stone,  an’  first  at  caman  play ; 
An’  yer  faytures  was  well  favoured,  too,  the  naybours  used  to  say. 
But  howsomediver  that  may  be,  at  laist  it’s  thrue,  me  man, 

The  girls  admired  Mick  Moran  when  he  was  twenty-wan. 

An’  och  ! how  Irish  girls  have  changed  in  the  years  that’s  gone  since 
then. 

They  aren’t,  sure,  the  same  at  all  they  used  to  be,  me  fren’ ; 

But  copyin’  afther  London  dames,  an’  dhressin  up  like  dolls, 

Wid  under-skirts,  an’  over-skirts,  an’  frills,  an’  foldherols, 

Wid  fringes,  flounces,  bustles,  an’  kid  gloves  an’  a fan,— 

The  sorra  dhraim  of  such,  girls  did,  when  I was  twenty-wan. 

No  ; Una  looked  far  prettier  in  striped  petticoats,  I vow ; 

She  cut  no  haythin  monkey-fringe  to  hide  her  sweet,  white  brow. 
The  tighest  stay  she  ivir  wore  was  my  arm  aroun’  her  waist. 

Ah’  when  yer  lips  met  hers,  avic,  it  wasn’t  paint  ye’d  taste ; 

She  wore  a nate  white  bonnet,  but  no  hat  like  a pan. 

An’  the  sorra  take  the  bustle  when  I was  twenty-wan  ! 

They’re  talkin’  still  of  Irelan’— her  bitther  wrongs  an’  woes ; 

An’,  for  redhress  they’re  callin’ — prayin  to  her  foes ; 

It  sames  to  me — though  I am  ould,  an’  maybe  in  the  wrong 
The  logic  long  ago  we  used  was  readier,  an’  more  sthrong, — 

In  my  young  days,  aich  took  a pike  an’  rose  up  till  a man  ; 

“ Wrong,  wrong  !”  ye  say  : — well,  blood  was  hot  when  I was  twenty- 
wan. 

The  worl’  has  grown  mortial  wise,  an’  wisdom’s  still  the  rage. 

Troth,  Mick  agrah,  I sorely  doubt  yer  far  behin’  ye  age ; 

Yer  musty  ould-worl’  notions,  sure,  iv  what  is  wrong  an’  right 
The  lad’s  that’s  crammed  wid  lamin’  now,  would  jist  call  blather- 
skite ; • 

But  still,  I say,  if  lamin’  goes  wid  cunnin’  han’  in  han’. 

Give  me  the  honest  ignorance  I foun’  when  twenty-wan  ! 

Well,  God  be  thankit ! ye  had  cares  an’  thrubbles  in  yer  day. 

But  bore  them,  knowin’  thoroughly  the  Man  Above’s  good  pay ; 

An’  ye  worn’t  throg’s,  mistaken — for  now  ye’re  ould  an’  ripe. 

An’  yer  days  glide  lake  the  smoke-wreaths  there,  that’s  curlin’  from 
yer  pipe ; 

An’  lake  that  pipe  you’ll  soon  go  out, — to  ashes  thurn,  me  man, 
Jist  as  ye’ve  seen  yer  comrades  go  since  glorious  twenty-wan  ! 

TIac. 

* Gossip. 
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A Ballad  of  Galway. 


The  market-place  is  all  astir, 

The  sombre  streets  are  gay, 

And  lo  ! a stately  galleon 
Lies  anchored  in  the  Bay — 

The  colleens  shy,  and  sturdy  lads. 

Are  swiftly  trooping  down. 

To  greet  the  Spanish  sailors. 

On  the  quay  of  Galway  Town. 

But  Nora — golden  Nora — 

What  matters  it  to  you? 

There’s  joy — long  time  a stranger — 

In  your  gentle  eyes  of  blue ; 

And  wherefore  deck  your  ringlets. 

And  don  your  silken  gown. 

For  a crew  of  Spanish  sailors 
That  stroll  through  Galway  Town? 

Said  Nora — golden  Nora — 

And  her  laughter  held  a tear, 

“ I don  my  silk  and  laces 
Because  my  love  is  near — 

Among  the  Spanish  crew  is  one 
Should  wear  a kingly  crown — 

Yet,  mo  hhron,  he  walks  a landless  man, 
To-day  through  Galway  Town. 

“ Look  forth,  look  forth,  his  dusky  head 
Towers  high  above  the  throng. 

Oh  brave  is  he,  and  true  is  he. 

And  so  my  lips  have  song ; 

For  he’s  no  Spanish  sailor. 

Though  he  wears  the  jerkin  brown — 

But  he’s  Murrough  og  O’Flaherty 
Come  back  to  Galway  Town. 

He  has  fought  in  Spain’s  red  seiges. 

And  holds  a captain’s  place. 

Ah  ! would  his  arm  were  raised  to  strike 
In  battles  of  his  race  ! 

But  his  boyhood  saw'  with  bitter  grief 
lar-Connacht  lose  renown. 

When  the  Saxon  crushed  his  noble  Clan 
In  the  streets  of  Galway  Town. 


“ To-night  will  be  our  wedding — 

With  a holy  priest  to  bless — 

Shall  we  remember  Cromwell’s  law 
Amid  such  happiness? 

While  my  true  love’s  arm  is  round  me, 

Should  they  come  with  fighting  frown, 

His  sword  shall  cleave  a pathway 
For  his  bride  through  Galway  Town.” 

Then  up  the  street  stepped  Murrough, 

And  down  stepped  Nora  ban, 

Had  ever  sailor  fairer  love— 

Sweet,  sweet  as  summer  dawn? 

Their  glad  lips  clung  together — 

“ Such  bliss  old  grief  must  drown, 

God  guard  the  faithful  lovers,” 

Prayed  we  in  Galway  Town. 

Oh,  far  across  the  water 
The  good  ship’s  speeding  now. 

And  Murrough  og  O’Flaherty 
Stands  tall  beside  the  prow ; 

And  Nora — golden  Nora — 

A bride  in  silken  gown — 

Hath  sailed  away  for  ever 
From  her  kin  in  Galway  Town. 

Ethna  Carbery. 


Must  Ireland  be  English? 


A PLEA  FOR  UNION  AND  REORGANISATION 
IN  THE  GAELIC  LEAGUE. 

VERY  Gaelic  worker  the  world  over  will  regret  that 
the  Council  of  the  Central  Branch,  Dublin,  have 
thought  it  necessar}'  to  cut  themselves  off  from 
connection  mth  a branch  of  our  organisation  in  Cork  city. 
The  appearance  of  the  slightest  dissension  at  a time  like 
the  present  will  be  a great  hindrance  to  the  movement,  and 
in  the  name  of  our  common  cause  we  appeal  to  those  who 
have  influence  with  the  Council  to  exert  that  influence  in 
the  interests  of  peace.  The  matter  is  the  more  serious,  be- 
cause to>  our  knowledge  prominent  workers  in  the  Gaelic 
cause  are  fellow-sinners  with  the  Cork  men,  and  if  the 
Central  Council  is  going  to  repudiate  these,  why  the  day 
has  come  for  disruption  or  reorganisation. 

THE  DE-ANGLICISATION  OF  THE  IRISH  RACE. 

Such  was  the  aim  set  before  the  young  men  of  Ireland 
by  the  man  whose  name  stands  as  surety  for  the  principles 
and  aims  of  the  Gaelic  League.  The  mandate,  “ Preserve 
the  Irish  language^”  moved  only  the  student,  the  philolo- 
gist, and  the  sentimentalist;  but  when  Douglas  Hyde  and 
other  men  like-minded  came  to  say,  “ Irishmen,  help  us  to 
keep  the  country  from  becoming  English!”  a band,  nay, 
an  army  of  followers  arose  in  every  end  of  Ireland,  and  to- 
day the  Gaelic  League  has  its  recruiting  stations,  from  Inni- 
showen  to*  Cork,  from.  Dublin  to  Arran,  away  in  the  heart 
of  London,  and  further  still  in  the  great  cities  of  the  United 
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States — in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphiii,  San 
Francisco. 

'I  he  root  of  the  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  deficient  orgiuv- 
isation  of  our  League.  Nobody  is  to  blame,  for  when  the 
movement  was  stirted  the  world-wide  growtlr  of  the  organ- 
isiition  was  not  anticipated,  so  no  constitution  to  fit  it  was 
frameil.  'Hie  Gaelic  League  was  simply  a society  meeting 
in  Dublin,  which  persons  in  any  part  of  the  countrj-  could 
join  by  paying  a membership  subscription.  Lhe  governing 
council  Wius  necessarily  made  up  of  Dublin  residents,  and 
elected  by  subscribers  to  the  Dublin  society.  'I'he  branch 
system  has  gronw  up  since,  but  as  yet  has  no'  say  in  the 
election  of  Council,  and  no  representation  at  headquarters. 
Last  year,  after  the  Oireachteas,  a conference  of  delegates 
was  held.  It  was  a veritable  parliament,  but  in  dissolving 
left  no  council  to  represent  its  will.  The  remedy  for  all 
the  trouble  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  met  by  the  Supreme 
Council  lieing  elected  by  a conference  of  delegates.  \\'e 
propose  this,  not  with  a view  to  overturning  the  Dublin 
Council,  or  showing  want  of  confidence  in  themw  Their 
labours  have  been  such  in  the  past  that  they  have  proved 
their  capacity  and  their  right  to  continue  working  for  the 
movement,  but  the  countr)-  should  claim  to  co-operate  with 
them  and  to  be  taken  into  their  councils.  Friction  and  dis- 
organisation will  then  be  impossible,  for  to  judge  by  the 
loyal  and  peaceful  attitude  presented  by  the  branches  (even 
those  who  differed  from  the  Council)  in  the  present  crisis. 
We  are  all  too  much  in  earnest  to  quarrel  about  anything. 

To  secure  sufficient  workers  in  Dublin,  sub-committees 
might  be  appointed  to  deal  with  different  departments, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Council,  which  would 
not  have  to  meet  more  than  some  four  to  six  times  a year 
for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  expenditure  and  consulting 
as  to  organisation  and  policy. 

The  countr)'  districts  would  also  benefit  immensely  by 
this  system  of  organisation.  We  would  be  bound  together 
for  mutual  help  and  counsel.  The  Supreme  Council  would 
be  better  equipped  as  to  funds  than  the  Dublin  Committee 
is  at  present.  At  present  the  local  branches  raise  and  ex- 
pend mone)'  without  consulting  Dublin  at  all,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  at  the  Oireachteas  conference  a claim  for 
support  out  of  the  branch  funds  was  met  by  a distinct 
refusal.  If  the  branches  had  a say  as  to  expenditure,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  they  would  exert  themselves  to  enrich  the 
central  exchequer. 

All  this  has  to  be  seriously  thought  over,  and  I trust  that 
in  putting  the  question  before  the  public  I run  no  risk  of 
being  looked  upon  as  in  revolt  against  constituted  authority. 
In  our  opinion,  the  policy  of  the  Gaelic  League  should  be 
to  give  its  support  to  e^■er)'  paper  published  in  Ireland 
which  gave  due  place  to  Gaelic  matter.  Though  the  Gaelic 
League  during  the  whole  of  last  year  recognised  and  ap- 
proved of  Fainne  an  Lae  as  its  especial  organ,  we  protest 
that  the  same  support  and  recognition  would  have  been 
the  due  of  a paper  started  in  Cork  or  Connaught  in  which 
Irish  was  put  in  the  front.  The  Dublin  Council  would 
have  acted  unwisely,  and  possibly  illegally,  in  trying  to  rob 
such  papers  of  support.  It  is  acting,  I Ijelieve,  illegally 
at  present  in  interfering  with  the  sale  and  support  of  Mr. 
Doyle’s  paper. 

Our  motive  is  by  no  means  to  justify  the  Cork  branch, 
nor  yet  to  strengthen  F aiwne  an  Lae.  Our  sole  concern 
1«;  on  Hehalf  of  the  Gaelic  League,  which  deserves  allegi- 
ance and  tribute  from  every  Irishman  and  woman,  as  long 
as  it  keeps  before  it  the  patriotic  policy'  of  de-Anglicising 
the  Irish  nation. 


The  Coming  Feis=Ceoil. 

HE  Feis-Ceoil  to  be  held  in  Dublin  next  May  pro- 
mises to  be  the  finest  and,  what  is  better,  the  most 
^ thoroughly  Irish  one  that  has  yet  been  held.  The 
one  held  last  year  in  Belfast  was  magnificent,  and  was  a 
credit  to  Ulster  and  to  Ireland,  but  there  is  e\'ery  reason  to 
believe  that  the  coming  one  in  Dublin  will  be  not  only  the 
best  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  the  most  thoroughly 
national.  There  will  be  more  Irish  airs  played  and  sung, 
and  only  one  evening  devoted  to  what  is  generally,  but  to 
i;tiy  mind  erroneously,  called  classic,  and  sometimes  modem 
music.  There  seems  to  be  much  more  widespread  interest 
being  awakened  in  the  coming  Feis-Ceoil  than  in  any  of 
the  preceding  ones,  and  there  seems  also  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  more  and  more  interest  will  be  taken  in  it 
every  year,  and  in  the  near  future  it  appears  probable  that  it 
will  become  the  greatest  musical  festival  of  the  world,  not 
excepting  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod. 

It  would  seem  to  every  lover  of  Irish  music  that  the  great 
object  of  the  Feis-Ceoil  ought  to  be  the  performing  and 
popularising  of  the  multitudinous  Irish  airs  collected  by 
Petrie  and  others  nearly  a century  ago,  and  that  are  totally 
unknown  to  the  general  public.  The  Feis-Ceoil  will  do  this, 
but  it  cannot  rush  the  matter  too  quickly.  Cantatas,  over- 
tures, and  music  of  a non-melodious  kind  have  taken  such  a 
hold  on  the  cultured  classes  that  their  popularity  cannot  be 
ignored  by  the  Feis-Ceoil;  it  must  always  give  perform- 
] ances  of  that  class  of  music ; but  it  can  devote  every  year 
[ more  and  more  time  and  attention  to  the  lyric  music  of  Ire- 

: land,  which  is  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  has 
I already  done  a good  deal  towards  popularising  two  airs  that 
! are  among  the  glorious  things  of  melody  — namely,  the 
“Little  Red  Lark”  and  the  “Foggy  Dew.”  With  all  the 
superlative  beauty  of  these  airs,  they  were  utterly  unknown 
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to  the  general  public  until  Dr.  Villiers  Stanford  published 
them.  The  same  gifted  musician  is  about  publishing  more 
of  the  forgotten  melodies  of  Ireland.  He  will  shortly 
bring  out  the  whole  of  the  Petrie  collection  of  Irish  airs, 
almost  every  one  of  which  has  long  agp  been  forgotten. 
There  are  over  1,500  of  them.  The  publication  of  this 
mass  of  forgotten  melody  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  ever  occurred  towards  elevating  the  name  of  Ireland 
and  shedding  a halo  of  glory  round  it;  and  Dr.  Stanford 
will,  by  the  publication  of  this  vast  mass  of  Ireland’s  old,  for- 
gotten melodies  have  done  a work  for  his  country  that  shall 
make  his  name  and  her  name  dear  to  all  in  whose  souls 
there  exists  a love  of  the  beautiful  in  music  and  a love  of 
the  land  that  bore  them. 

But  the  Petrie  collection  of  old  melodies,  vast  as 
it  is.  is  probably  not  more  than  the  half  of  those  that 
are  known  tO'  be  in  the  possession  of  others.  There  can- 
not be  less  than  3,000  yet  unpublished  Irish  airs  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  different  collectors.  This  vast  quantity  of 
forgotten  melody  collected  in  one  small  country  overwhelms 
one  with  wonder,  and  shows  that  if  ever  a country  deserved 
to  be  called  the  Land  of  Song  it  was  Ireland.  Here  is, 
indeed,  work  for  a hundred  Feis-Ceoils.  The  publication 
of  those  airs  in  book  form,  noble  an  enterprise  as  it  is,  is 
not  enough.  To  make  them  popular  they  must  be  per- 
formed, and  nowhere  could  they  be  performed  with  a view 
to  popularising  them  better  than  at  the  Feis-Ceoil.  They 
may  not  be  all  gems  of  melody ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  gems  are  tO'  be  found  among  them.  Those  gems  should 
be  sought  out,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  them  sung  at 
every  Feis-Ceoil. 

I am  not  going  to  ha^'e  a fling  at  cantatas,  overtures,  or 
operas,  any  more  than  to  say  that  no  great  cause  was  ev'^er 
yet  served  by  them.  They  never  helped  to  free  a nation  or 
elevate  a race.  All  that  Hayden,  Handel,  Wagner,  and 
the  rest  of  the  multitudinous  noise-makers  of  their  class  ever 
wrote  could  not  do  what  the  few  lines  of  a lyric  composed  by 
Rouget  de  Lille  did  when  “ a Cimmerian  Europe  was  swel- 
tering in  ” upon  France  from  all  points  of  the  compajs. 
The  Marseillaise  of  De  Lille  did  for  France  in  her  hour  of 
agony  what  all  the  cantatas,  operas,  and  overtures  ever 
composed  could  not  have  done.  It  raised  to  such  a height 
the  patriotism  and  enthusiasm  of  the  French  people  that 
every  man  became  a hero  and  ever)’  woman  a heroine.  It 
has  been  said  by  those  who  were  competent  judges  that  the 
Marseillaise  was  worth  more  than  a hundred  thousand 
armed  men  to  France  in  the  time  of  her  trial  and  trouble. 
Let  us  turn  to  our  own  melodies  of  Moore.  They  have  not 
had  the  extraordinary  effect  on  Ireland  that  the  Marseillaise 
had  on  France;  but  have  they  not  done  much  tO'  elevate, 
ennoble,  and  sustain  the  Irish  people  in  all  their  sorrows, 
sadness,  and  misfortune  ? The  Irish  may  not  be  as  patri- 


otic as  they  might  be;  but  would  they  be  as  patriotic  as 
they  are  without  the  melodies  of  Moore?  They  certainly 
would  not  “Blame  not  the  bard,”  “Breathe  not  his 
name,  Erin,  oh,  Erin,”  and  some  others  of  the  melodies 
have  done  more  to  keep  the  spirit  of  nationality  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people,  and  have  affected  them  more 
than  all  the  operas  and  cantatas  ever  written  have  affected 
the  nationsi  among  which,  or  for  which,  they  were  written. 
“ Give  me  the  making  of  a nation’s  songs,  and  I care  not 
who  makes  its  laws.”  So  said  a great  thinker;  but  no 
thmker  ever  said  such  about  operas,  cantatas,  or  overtures ; 
if  anyone  dared  to  say  so,  the  very  lovers  of  operas  and  can- 
tatas, and  even  the  composers  of  them,  would  langh  in 
their  sleeves  and  call  him  an  ass. 

Dr.  Villiers  Stanford  intends  publishing  the  w’hole  of  the 
Petrie  collection,  about  1,800  airs,  in  purely  melodic  form, 
and  just  as  they  were  taken  down  by  Petrie,  who  was  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  Eugene  O’Curry  in  the  districts  where 
no  language  but  Irish  was  usually  spoken,  for  Petrie  appears 
not  to  have  had  a good  knowledge  of  vernacular  Irish.  But 
even  when  the  good  work  that  Dr.  Stanford  has  set  before 
him  is  achieved,  a good  deal  more  remains  to  be  done ; for 
who  will  put  words  tO'  those  airs?  It  would  be  better  to 
let  them  remain  mthout  words  for  a century  than  to  put 
bad  or  commonplace  words  to  them.  Oh,  for  another 
Moore!  It  is  hardly  probable  that  we  shall  ever  have  an- 
other poet  like  him,  and  if  those  airs  are  set  to  inferior 
words  half  their  charm  will  be  lost  They  should,  to  suit  the 
rapidly-increasing  numbers  of  those  who  are  studying  Irish, 
be  set  to  Irish  as  well  as  to  English  words,  for  it  is  now 
being  generally  acknowledged  not  only  by  Irish,  but  by  for- 
eigners, that  Irish  is  one  of  the  best  languages  in  the  world 
for  singing,  and  that  nO'  Irish  melody  sounds  as  w'ell  when 
sung  in  English  as  when  sung  in  Irish  words.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Dr.  Stanford’s  work  will  soon  be  achie\’ed,  and 
that  the  Irish  people  at  home  and  abroad  will  heartily  sup- 
port him.  T.  O.  Russell. 


Loyalty  Aboo  ! 

URING  a visit  made  to  Dublin  before  the  close  of 
’98  the  writer,  whO'  is  a country  cousin  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis,  went;  to  the  Empire 
Theatre,  one  of  those  gorgeous  music  halls  which  are  to  be 
found  scattered  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
which  are  an  index  to  the  vocal  and  musical  taste  of  the 
ordinary  man  at  the  end  of  this  so-called  enlightened  cen- 
tury. The  programme  was  described  as  “ strong.” 
It  was  “ strong.”  Tli.ere  was  vocalisation,  music, 
humour,  sentiment,  juggling,  acrobatic  feats,  and 
SO'  forth.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a song  called  the  “ Kilkenny  Band” ; it — the  song 
— was  part  of  a “ sketch,”  and  was  remarkable  for  a peculiar 
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blend  of  a nursemaid,  a soldier,  and  a selection  of  national 
airs,  sung  by  the  nursemaid,  who  was  a man  disguised  as 
a woman,  while  the  soldier  was  a woman  disguisetl  as  a 
man.  He  h'ad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an  extremely  stout 
lady,  who  juggled,  and  bowed  and  smiled  continually  for 
fifteen  minutes — a charming  creature — ^who  quite  captivated 
the  audience.  I le  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  two  comedians 
who  were  supposed  to  represent  Irishmen  of  the  working 
class,  and  whose  words  and  actions  won  loud  applause  from 
the  audience.  Their  natural  ugliness  was  not  so  great  as 
that  of  the  average  working  man,  but  with  the  aid  of  pig- 
ments they  were  enabled  to  exhibit  countenances  that  were 
as  baboon-like  as  could  be  desired.  It  is  always  well  to  be 
perfect,  even  when  making  ridiculous  such  a cornmonplace 
person  as  the  Irish  working  man. 

There  were  many  other  items.  Amongst  these  was  the 
performance  of  three  musicians,  who  were  dressed  like  foot- 
men to  a noble  lord.  They  gave  a striking  exhibition  of 
that  Imperial  sentiment  which  it  is  supposed  will  eventually 
make  Great  Britain  the  hub  of  the  universe.  The  principal 
of  them  told  the  audience  that  he,  with  the  two  others,  would 
sound  the  “ Derby  Tan-Tivy  ” (or  was  it  the  “ Derby  Tan- 
tivy?” Anjnvay,  it  doesn’t  matter),  which  had  been  com- 
posed by  the  three  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  On  this  announcement  there  was  a deep  silence. 
'Phe  Tan-'Pivy  was  a series  of  long  notes,  which,  if  His 
Serene  Highness  (will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  capitals? 
Thank  you),  could  have  heard  them,  would  have  driven 
him  mad.  This  was  followed  by  the  roll-call,  or  some  call, 
of  the  different  “ crack  ” regiments.  Two  of  the  musicians 
played  comets  and  the  third  rattled  a drum.  Each  regi- 
ment was  named.  One  of  them  was  the  2 1 st  Lancers. 
These  are  the  gallant  fellows  who,  at  the  battle  of  Omdur- 
man  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  cutting  almost  to  pieces  a 
body  of  the  Khalifa’s  troops.  Everyone  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  that  disorganised  troops  on  foot  have  always  been 
more  than  a match  for  ca\alr)'  that  sweeps  down  on  them 
in  serried  ranks.  On  the  memorable  occasion  in  question 
the  Lancers  actually  rode  through  a nuld  horde — made  a 
lane  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Was  it  not  magnificent? 
Was  it  not  thrilling? 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  the  mention  of  the  21st  Lancers  caused  an  outburst  of 
cheering  and  hissing  from  the  audience ; indeed,  there  was 
almost  a tumult  when  the  most  dignified  of  the  musicians, 
with  the  satisfied  expre.ssion  of  a loyal  Briton,  unrolled 
slowly  what  appeared  to  be  a grocer’s  almanac,  and  showed 
a portrait  in  many  colours,  in  fact  of  very  many  colours,  of 
Ix)rd  Kitchener.  Qose  to  the  writer  sat  a man  who,  at 
this  last  display  of  loyalty,  hissed  with  the  vigour  of  a gar- 
den of  serpents.  It  was  really  providential  he  hadn’t  a fit. 
At  some  distance  was  a middle-aged  man,  who  slowly  re- 


moved his  hat,  stood  up,  and  seemed  to  be  worshipping 
the  many-coloured  picture.  It  was  a touching  .sight.  'I'hero 
he  stood  amid  the  uproar  gazing  at  the  vermilion  cheeks  of 
the  general  who  has  had  no  equal  since  NaiX)leon.  This 
statement  is  made  with  apologie.s — to  Kitchener.  In  tho 
midst  of  the  jangle  of  .sounds  there  was  heard  a numl>er  of 
“Hurralis!”  and  cries  of  “Good  old  Kitchener!”  A 
glance  around  showed  a full  coiporal,  with  his 
cap  on  the  top  of  a little  cane,  his  eyes  aglow,  his  mouth 
open,  and  the  perspiration  pouring  from  beneath  his  beauti- 
fully parted  and  artistically  dressed  hair.  His  accent  indi- 
cated he  was  an  Irishman,  but  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
say  from  where.  This  loyal  soul  was,  it  is  regrettable  to 
state,  groaned  at  by  some  men  who  were  near  to  him;  one 
of  them  cried:  “Will  .somebody  give  that  dog  a bone?” 
But  he  took  no  heed.  From  his  native  place,  be  it  slum  or 
bog,  he  had  gone  forth  for  six  years,  and  was  now  a loyal 
soldier  of  the  Queen.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  for  the 
small  expenditure  of  thirteen  pence  per  day  (with  a deduc- 
tion for  barrack  damages)  and  three  regular  meals,  the 
British  Empire  is  always  certain  of  securing  for  its  irrmy 
recruits  who  may  be  mentally  and  physically  directed  to 
say  and  to  do  anything.  This  man  was  an  example.  He 
kept  his  mouth  of  an  oval  shape  for  a minute  at  a time, 
and  when  he  had  respired  it  became  oval  again.  He  was  a 
fine  fellow  who  will  one  day  be  given  by  his  grateful  em- 
ployers a pension  which  will  not  be  so  large  as  to  drive  him 
to  ruin  his  constitution  by  purchasing  luxuries. 

The  uproar  ceased  with  the  retirement  of  the  performers, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  programme  there  occurred  nothing 
unusual  to  excite  the  audience.  It  was  the  orchestra  that 
was  the  cause  of  a final  outburst  of  the  kind  described. 
Most  astounding  to  relate,  this  was  due  to  the  playing  of 
“ God  Save  the  Queen.”  Does  it  not  sound  absurd  that  in 
a theatre,  such  as  the  Empire,  or  any  theatre,  an  audience  of 
different  creeds  and  politics  should  take  objection  to  this 
anthem?  Such  was,  however,  the  case.  The  man  who 
had  hissed  like  a garden  of  serpents  now  hissed  and  boohed 
alternately,  the  middle-aged  gentleman,  who  had  almost 
adored  the  picture  of  Kitchener,  stood  up  again,  hat  in 
hand ; the  full  corporal  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  un- 
buckle his  belt:  O,  roast  beef!  O,  plum  pudding!  how 
potent  are  these?  When  the  orchestra  ceased  the  audience 
trooped  out,  and  tlie  writer  with  them,  filled  with  wonder- 
ment at  the  things  one  may  see  in  a great  city. 

R.  J.  Brophy. 


CONGR^VrULATIONS. 

To  Mr.  John. Daly  on  his  election  as  Mayor  of  Limerick 
and  on  his  being  supported  in  that  office  by  a staunch  band 
of  fellow  Nationalists  who  were  elected  without  t\-ing 
themselves  to  any  political  party. 
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An  Irish=American  Author. 


MADELINE  S.  BRIDGES. 

jl*  RELAND  has  given  of  her  strength  towards  the  building 
jf  of  many  nations ; she  has  also  given  of  her  intellect  to 
* enlarge  the  literature  of  the  world,  and  often  with  but 
scant  acknowledgment  from  the  fortunate  countries  that  have 
received  and  appropriated.  In  no  case  is  this  more  marked 
than  in  our  relations  with  England,  which,  through  her 
greater  literary  market,  has  absorbed  almost  all  that  is  bril- 
liant and  original  in  Irish  talent,  and  the  wide  audience 
commanded  by  English  journalism  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  much  of  what  is  admired,  laughed  or  wept 
over,  comes  from  a country  too  poor  to  keep  its  geniuses  at 
home.  Yet,  perhaps,  a share  of  the  fault  ought  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  authors  themselves,  who*  in  the  rush  for  daily 
bread  and  social  positions  forget  that  something  — nay, 
much — of  their  loyalty  is  due  to  the  motherland  that  bore 
them. 

In  America,  however,  it  is  different,  for  there  most\  of 
the  literary  exiles  remember  and  take  pride  in  their  connec- 
tion with  Green  Erin  of  the  Seas.  Of  these  faithful  ones 
is  the  subject  of  our  sketch — Madeline  S.  Bridges.  Born 
in  New  York,  of  Donegal  parents,  she  has  always  looked 
upon  Ireland  as  her  home,  though  her  eyes  have  never  seen, 
its  glens  and  mountains,  nor  her  ears  heard  the 
music  of  its  murmuring  streams.  Her  father, 
Thomas  Ainge  de  Vere,  was  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  first  Williamsburg  daily  paper,  “ The  Morning  Post,” 
and  later  associate  editor  of  Patrick  Ford’s  “Irish  World.” 
He  was  a man  of  remarkable  ability,  a disciple  of  Henry 
George,  and  author  of  a most  interesting  volume,  “ The 
Odd  Book;  or.  Chivalry  in  Modem  Days,”  and  from  him, 
as  well  as  from  her  mother — a woman  of  keen  intelligence 
and  true  Irish  wit,  Mary  Ainge  De  Vere — for  that  is  the 
real  name  of  Madeline  S.  Bridges — inherited  her  broad- 
minded tolerance,  her  clear  judgment,  and  the  literary  and 
social  gifts  which  have  made  her  famous  and  beloved 
amongst  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
her  friendship,  as  well  as  those  who  know  her  merely 
through  the  medium  of  the  American  journals  and  news- 
papers to  which  she  contributes. 

Madeline  S.  Bridge.s’  genius  is  of  a two-fold  nature, 
which,  due  to  her  impressionable  Celtic  temperament,  can 
glide  from  the  gay  tO'  the  sad  without  any  perceptible  effort. 
One  moment  we  have  her  sparkling  and  witty  in  the  pages 
of  the  humorous  magazines  or  in  the  lighter  columns  of 
more  serious  publications,  and  again  we  meet  her,  sedate  of 
mood,  in  “ Tbe  Century,”  “Harper’s,”  “Frank  Leslie^  s” 
(Weekly  and  Monthly),  and  in  a host  of  other  well-known 


journals.  Everywhere  she  is  welcome,  yet,  unlike  the  or- 
dinary successful  literary  woman,  who'  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  appreciate  personal  admiration  for  her  talents,  she 
has  hedged  herself  round  with  such  a barrier  of  resen-e  that 
few  of  the  many  editors  and  authors  with  whom  she  com- 
municates have  met  her  personally.  This  reserve  does  not 
extend  to  her  special  literary  circle,  since  to  all  of  those 
whom  she  has  honoured  with  her  friendship  she  is  a friend 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  One  of  them  writing  of 
her  lately,  says ; “ Her  friends  would  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  her ; she  is  so  upright  in  all  her  ways,  so  charm- 
ing, so  sincere.” 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  affection  with  which  she  is 
regarded,  we  quote  the  following  sonnet  by  one  who  might 
be  called  a poet-rival,  yet  is  withal  Mis  Bridges’  ardent 
admirer  and  dear  intimate — Ella  Higginson  : — - 
TO  MADELINE  S.  BRIDGES. 

It  may  be  but  a tender  little  rhyme 
About  a cowslip,  or  a violet, 

That  nestles  by  the  brook,  blue-eyed  and  wet ; 

A crimson  rose,  ablush  in  southern  clime  ; 

A laugh,  a song,  a merry  Christmas  chime, 

Thrilled  through  and  through  with  tears  ; a pearl  regret. 
Within  a chain  of  hope’s  bright  rubies  set — 

Or  it  may  be  a passion  grand,  sublime. 

But  oh,  whate’er  it  be,  sweet  singer,  sing  ! 

As  a glad  lark  across  the  reeded  mere, 

Sings  for  a lonelier  one  with  broken  wing, 

And  lets  his  notes  swell  sweet  with  hope  and  cheer. 

Sing  thou,  for  in  thy  song  one  ever  hears 
Faith  and  a tremulous  laughter  through  thy  tears. 

The  poet  ^Vhittier  counted  the  following  poem  his  favou- 
rite amongst  the  w'ork  of  our  Irish-American  poetess ; — 

THE  SPINinER. 

The  spinner  twisted  her  golden  thread 
As  she  sat  and  spun  ; 

“ The  earth  and  the  heaven  are  mine,”  she  said, 

“ And  the  moon  and  sun  ; 

Into  my  web  the  sunlight  goes. 

And  the  breath  of  May — 

And  the  crimson  life  of  the  new  blown  ros®. 

That  was  born  to-day.” 

The  spinner  sat  in  the  hush  of  noon. 

And  her  song  was  low ; 

" Ah,  morning,  you  pass  away  too  soon. 

You  are  swift  to  go ; 

My  heart  o’erflows  lik«  a brimming  cup 
With  its  hopes  and  fears — 

Love,  come  and  drink  the  sweetness  up 
’Ere  it  turns  to  tears.” 

The  spinner  looked  at  the  falling  sun, 

“ Is  it  time  to  rest  ? 

My  hands  are  weary — my  work  is  done ; 

I have  wrought  my  best— 

I have  spun  and  woven  with  patient  eyes, 

And  with  fingers  fleet — 

Lo  ! Where  the  toil  of  a lifetime  lies 
’Tis  a winding  sheet.” 


THE  SHAN 

Miss  Bridges’  first  Ixiok  appeared  during  the  lifetime  of 
her  father,  and  was  entitled  “ Love  Songs.”  In  those  days 
she  had  no  thought  of  liecoming  a humorist,  and,  indeed, 
it  was  only  tlirough  the  perspicacity  of  one  of  her  editorial 
corresjxmdents  that  her  gifts  in  that  direction  were  dis- 
covered. At  his  request  she  put  on  paper  some  of  the 
quaint  and  sparkling  thoughts  that  occurred  to  her,  and 
afterwards  squibs,  clever  jokes,  dialogues,  and  light  verse, 
began  to  appear  under  her  Nom-de-plume,  with  the  result 
that  she  woke  up  suddenly  to  find  herself — a humorist; 
yet  one  whose  delicate  sense  of  fun  never  hurt,  but  brought 
cx>urtesy  and  sympathy  in  its  train.  This  short  sketch,  un- 
fortunately, cannot  admit  of  quotations  from  her  humorous 
pieces;  there  is  just  space  to  include  the  following  verse, 
which,  in  its  comprehensive  tender  piety,  reads  like  a 
prayer : — 

MATER  DOLOROSO. 

Mar}’,  sweet  mother  of  all  tears  and  dole  ! 

\\  hen  on  thy  pictured  face,  in  shrine,  or  grot, 

I turn  my  dreaming  eyes,  I marvel  not. 

Thou  refuge  art,  to  many  a weary  soul ; 

Woman,  yet  angel,  in  thy  womanhood — ■ 

Servant,  yet  queen,  in  thy  blest  poverty. 

Martyr,  and  mourner,  friend  ! the  last  who  stood 
Beside  the  cross — the  first,  the  grave  beside. 

Thou,  by  all  human  anguish,  torn  and  tried. 

And  by  all  heavenly  grace,  made  strong  and  whole  ; 

1 marvel  not  that  faith  may  bend  the  knee. 

And  keep  alight  a taper  at  thy  shrine — 

Earth  hath  not  known  a woman  like  to  thee. 

Nor  heaven  a spirit  purer,  more  divine  ! — 

Blessed  the  life  that  owns  thy  pure  control, 

Mary,  sweet  Mother  of  all  tears  and  dole. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht”  ap- 
peared an  exquisite  poem,  “ A Broken  Thread,”  from  the 
same  versatile  pen,  and  we  trust  to  be  honoured  with 
further  contributions  from  time  to  time. 

Miss  Bridges  lives  in  Brooklyn  with  her  brothers  and 
one  sister.  Some  day  she  means  to  visit  Ireland — “ the 
land  we  all  love,”  she  calls  it — and  we  cordially  reiterate 
her  hope  that  the  day  may  come  soon.  E.  C. 


The  Red  Coat. 


The  lied  Coal — God  forgive  me  t 
How  I hate  its  glaring  hue — 
Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 

II. 

Whence  the  sorrows  of  the  years — 

Whence  the  sighs,  the  sobs  and  tears. 
Anxious  thoughts  and  haunting  fears? 

Whence  the  thorn-crown  and  the  rue? 
Ah,  the  Red  Coat,  God  forgive  me  ! 

How  I hate  its  glaring  hue — 

Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 
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III. 

When  beneath  you  in  your  pride, 

High-throned  on  the  mountain  side — 

Nations  knelt  electrified. 

Whose  black  heart  did  envy  you? 

Ah,  the  Red  Coat,  God  forgive  me  ! 

How  I hate  its  glaring  hue — 

Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 

IV. 

Who  with  serpent  art — as  old 
As  Judas’  kiss — your  garment’s  fold 
Touched  with  reverence  untold — 

Bloody  kiss,  O,  Wirrasthruel 

Ah,  the  Red  Coat,  God  forgive  me  ! 

How  I hate  its  glaring  hue — 

Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 

v. 

Who  through  years  of  storm  and  stress. 

The  Faith — the  Light  whose  blessedness 
Comforts  all  human  wretchedness. 

Would  quench  within  your  soul,  aroo? 

Ah,  the  Red  Coat,  God  forgive  me  ! 

How  I hate  its  glaring  hue — 

Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 

VI. 

Who  through  cruel  centuries 
Would  crush  the  life  that  was  and  is? 

When  they  hush  the  panting  seas. 

Then,  your  soul  they  may  subdue! 

Ah,  the  Red  Coat,  God  forgive  me  ! 

How  I hate  its  glaring  hue — 

Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 

VII. 

Why,  O,  why  for  evermore. 

Fled  the  “ Wild  Geese  ” from  your  shore. 

Leaving  you  so  lone,  asthore  ! 

Wailing  all  the  long  night  through? 

Ah,  the  Red  Coat,  God  forgive  me  ! 

How  I hate  its  glaring  hue — • 

Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 

VIII. 

Peerless  Princes,  Hugh  and  Eoghan ; 

Emmet  of  th’  unwritten  stone  ; 

Edward  royal-veined,  and  Tone — 

Who  hath  slain  them,  tortured  you? 

Ah,  the  Red  Coat,  God  forgive  me  ! 

How  I hate  its  glaring  hue — 

Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 

IX. 

Whence  the  sorrows  of  the  years — 

Whence  the  sighs,  the  sobs  and  tears, 

.Anxious  thoughts  and  haunting  fears? 

Whence  the  thorn-crown  and  the  rue? 

Ah,  the  Red  Coat,  God  forgive  me  ! 

How  I hate  its  glaring  hue — 

Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 

Tho.mas  C.  Murr.^v. 
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Personal  Recollections  of  Charles  S. 
Parnell. 

mY  only  recollections  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell — 
though  our  meeting  occurred  many  years  ago 
▼ — are  such  as  are  never  to  be  forgotten,  so 

much  was  I impressed  with  his  indescribable  per- 
sonality. It  was  near  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
1 88 1,  just  after  the  passing  of  the  Lands’  Act,  that 
a vacancy  was  created  in  County  Tyrone  owing  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Litton,  one  of  the  two  M.P .’s,  to  be  a 
Chief  Land  Commissioner.  There  were  already  three  can- 
didates in  the  field  eager  to  gain  the  representation  of  the 
vacant  seat — a Tory,  a Liberal,  and  a Nationalist.  At  this 
time  I was  preparing  to  matriculate  in  the  infant  Irish  Uni- 
versity which  had  come  into  existence  only  a short  time 
before,  and  had  formed  no  particular  political  views;  how- 
ever, on  seeing  it  announced  in  the  newspapers  that  a meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  in  a few  days  in  Castlederg,  and  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Parnell  and  a few  other  INI.P.’s,  I resolved 
to  go  and  see  and  hear  this  singular  man  who'  was  creating 
such  a sensation  in  the  country,  and  whose  name  was  in 
everybody’s  mouth.  It  was  a Fair  Day,  and  long  before 
the  hour  appointed  for  holding  the  meeting  thousands  had 
assembled  round  the  platform.  At  length  the  speakers 
aj-rived  and  took  their  seats  on  the  platform,  and  although 
I had  never  given  much  thought  to  characteristics,  I knew 
him  before  he  was  announced  to  the  audience,  so  different 
was  he  from  his  companions.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
dress  to  proclaim  his  origin  or  standing  in  society.  He  wore 
a suit  of  plain  woollen  home-manufacture,  and  a rather 
common-looking  hat,  yet  there  was  an  air  of  manly  inde- 
pendence in  his  gait,  as  well  as  a charm  in  his  clear  cut 
features  and  piercing  eyes  that  plainly  told  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  man.  He  was  the  last  to  address  the  meeting, 
and  as  he  stood  before  the  vast  audience  that  filled  the 
market  square,  a faint  smile  played  for  a moment  round 
his  mouth  and  lit  up  his  grave,  mobile  features.  His 
method  of  speaking  was  different  from  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional advocate  or  agitator.  Every  word  he  said  came 
in  firm  and  decisive  emphasis  from  his  lips.  His  speech  at 
once  electrified  his  audience  and  held  them  spell-bound 
while  he  poured  forth  his  denunciations  of  that  privileged 
class  which  he  knew  so  well — the  Irish  landowners.  He  de- 
nounced oppression,  under  every  guise,  in  no  measured 
tones,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  his  success  and  fas- 
cination with  Irish  audiences.  The  meeting  once  over,  I was 
slowly  elbowing  my  way  as  best  I could  through  the  vast 
throng,  when  I saw  Air.  Parnell  and  a lawyer,  with  whom 
I was  intimately  acquainted,  coming  towards  me.  The 
crowd  gave  way  before  Parnell  as  if  he  were  born  to  com- 
mand, and  the  lam^er  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 


said  : — “ Allow  me  to  introduce  my  Donegal  friend  from 
the  Finn  Valley.”  Parnell  turned  round  and  gave  me  a 
keen  incisive  glance  with  his  searching  eyes,  which  almost 
read  my  inmost  thoughts,  and  appeared  to  measure  my 
stature  from  a standpoint  which  commended  mine,  then 
with  a cordial  grace  of  manner,  peculiar  to  himself,  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  expressed  with  genuine  sincerity  his 
pleasure  at  meeting  with  me.  “ But  what  conveyance 
brought  you  here : it  is  a long  way  from  the  Finn,”  he  said. 

“ My  feet,”  I replied,  “ I am  fond  of  walking.”  He  next 
told  me  that  he  was  going  to  spend  the  night  with  a friend 
near  Stranorlar,  and  offered  me  a seat  home  with  him  on 
his  car,  if  I would  find  it  convenient  to  go  in  course  of  an 
hour.  As  he  would  be  engaged  until  then,  he  had  not  time 
to  talk  now ; but  wanted  to  know  the  truth  about  some  cruel 
and  tyrannical  things  which  were  said  to  have  taken  place 
near  where  I lived.  I told  him  I would  be  happy  to  give 
him  any  information  so  far  as  I knew.  He  thanked 
me  with  a strange,  but  affable  smile,  which  may  have  been 
one  of  the  sources  of  his  curious  power  over  men ; and 
added  that  he  hoped  he  was  not  trespassing  on  my  time 
by  delaying  me  an  hour.  I assured  him  such  was  not  the 
case,  and  he  was  off.  Accordingly  at  the  appointed  time 
we  left  Castlederg,  and  as  we  drove  along  he  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  and  appeared  to  be  buried  in  deep 
thought.  At  length  he  opened  the  convensation  by 
saying  “ He  understood  the  farmers  in  the  valley 
of  the  Finn  did  not  approve  of  the  course  he  and  his  party 
were  taking  in  Tyrone,  and  that  a section  of  them  were  not 
favourable  to  Home  Government.  I told  him  “ that  was 
quite  true.”  “ Under  a Dublin  Parliament,  1 suppose,  they 
are  afraid  of  being  governed  by  the  Catholic  clergy,”  he 
said.  “ Some  of  them  are  foolish  enough  to  think  as  much,” 
I answered.  He  said,  “ if  what  he  heard  was  true,  that 
they  had  an  experience  of  clerical  rule  in  the  oppression 
exercised  by  a local  rector.”  “ Was  it  a fact  that  Rev.  Robt. 
Delap,  of  Morellan,  cut  a trench  across  the  road  that  ran 
through  his  property  in  the  turf  bog,  and  prevented  the 
farmers  from  carting  home  their  turf?”  I said  “it  was  so, 
for  I saw  the  trench.”  “ Was  it  so,  that  after  losing  money 
in  Turkish  bonds  he  levied  his  loss  on  the  farmers  of 
Castlefinn  by  raising  their  rents  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  live  ; and  when  they  came  to  him, 
in  November  last,  to  have  their  burthens  lightened,  he 
would  not  speak  to  them,  but  sent  out  a sen'ant  to  tell 
them  tO'  go  and  talk  to  his  agent,  and  when  they  refused 
to  pay  more  than  they  were  able,  instead  of  sharing  the 
hard  times,  he  caused  them  to  be  served  with  costly  Dub- 
lin Writs?”  I said  “that  was  also  true.”  Then,  said  he, 
“ that  is  what  I would  call  tyranny  with  a vengeance, 
and  that  is  what  the  Irish  party  are  banded  together  to  put 
an  end  to.  The  new  Land  Act  just  passed  is  powerless 
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to  break  the  voke  of  oppression  under  which  the  countr)' 
is  groaning.  It  may  give  a temiwrary  relief  for  a while, 
but  that  will  be  all.  It  is  our  motto  day  and  night  to  de- 
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nounce  every  form  of  British  mis-rule  in  Ireland  till  it  is 
abolished  and  the  country  is  free.”  And  he  bit  his  lip  and 
clenched  his  fist  as  he  said  these  words.  He  asked  me  a 

great  number  of  other  questions  which  I was  able  to  an.swer, 
and  as  we  came  into  the  Finn  valley,  and  were  passing 
along  the  walled  grounds  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Delap,  a coach 
and  two  horses  passed  us.  I told  him  the  gentleman  in- 
side, reclining  on  the  cushions,  was  Mr.  Delap.  He  quoted 
the  text  from  Holy  Writ  in  which  our  Lord  said  : — “ It  was 
easier  for  a mule  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a needle  than 
for  a rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.”  1 was  now 
within  a short  distance  of  my  home,  and  we  parted,  but 
not  without  Mr.  Parnell  thanking  me  politely  for  what  I 
told  him.  This  ended  my  first  and  last  acquaintance  with 
the  great  Irish  statesman.  S.  Seaton. 
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REV.  DR.  HENEBRY. 

A DISTINGUISHED  GAELIC  SCHOLAR. 

The  Rev.  Rich:  rd  Henebry,  Professor  of  the  Gaelic  Langu.iges  in 
the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  was  born  at  Mount  Bolton, 
in  the  parish  of  Portlaw,  Waterford,  Ireland,  in  September,  1863, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  Carrick-on-Suir,  Clonmore,  and 
Portlaw.  Later  on  he  began  his  classical  studies  at  the  College 
school,  Stephen  Street,  Waterford.  He  next  became  a student  of 
St.  John’s  College,  whence  after  a year  he  passed  to  St.  Patrick’s 
College,  Maynooth.  After  a course  of  seven  years  in  the  great 
National  College,  he  was  ordained  in  1892.  He  then  went  tera- 
poraiily  to  the  English  Mission.  The  scene  of  his  labours  was  the 
Diocese  of  Salford,  and  his  first  mission  was  in  the  city  of  Manches- 
ter. In  1895  'vas  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  Catholic 
University  at  Washington  to  the  Chair  founded  by  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians.  During  his  cou’-se  in  Maynooth  he  was  a 
distinguished  student,  especially  of  languages,  and  in  the  English, 
Hebrew,  and  Irish  classes  he  carried  off  the  very  highest  honours. 
The  olden  tongue  of  the  Gael  was,  however,  his  favourite  study  from 
a very  early  age.  Even  when  still  in  Maynooth  he  was  a contributor 
to  the  “ Gaelic  Journal  ” and  to  the  Brooklyn  “ Gael.”  During  his 
time  on  the  English  mis.sion  his  Gaelic  scholarship  brought  him  into 
contact  with  such  Celtologists  as  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  Professor 
Stracham  (Owen’s  College,  Manchester),  Professor  Kuno  Meyer 
(University  College,  Liverpool),  Herr  Stern  (Royal  Librarian,  Ber- 
lin), and  others.  On  his  appointment  to  the  Washington  Chair  he 
decided  to  proceed  to  Germany  to  make  a further  study  of  old  Irish 
and  of  other  subjects,  under  the  foremost  disciples  of  the  immortal 
Zeuss.  There  he  has  been  since  1896.  The  first  year  he  spent  at 
the  University  of  Freiburg  in  Baden,  where  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  Holtzmann,  Kalbfleisch,  Kluge,  Levy,  Puchstein,  Schroer, 
Thumb,  Weissenfels,  and  the  world-famed  Celticist  Thurneysen. 
The  second  year,  just  ended,  he  spent  at  the  University  of  Greifs- 
weld,  in  Pomerania  (in  the  Baltic),  and  there  he  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Heller,  Konrath,  Siebs,  and  the  illustrious  Zimmer,  the  best 
known  of  Continental  Celtologists.  At  the  end  of  second  year  he 
stood  for  his  doctorate  in  philosophy  (Ph.  D)  and  secured  it.  For 
this  he  had  to  publish  a Dissertation  (“  A Contribution  to  the  Pho- 
nology of  Desi-Irish,  to  serve  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Metrical 
System  of  Munster  Poetry  ”),  and  to  submit  to  an  examination  of  3^ 
hours’  duration.  He  was  examined,  and  received  his  Doctorate. 
Dr.  Henebry  presented  the  following  subjects : — (i)  Irish  (old, 
middle,  and  modern),  with  Welsh  and  Breton  ; (2)  English,  with 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic ; (3)  Sanscrit ; (4)  Philosophy,  with  the 
history  of  Philosophy. 


Rest  in  peace  ! sweet  be  your  slumber. 

Through  the  sorrow  of  our  i.ight  ; 

Then  awake  in  countless  number — 

Ope  your  glad  eyes  to  the  light. 

See  your  country  robed  in  splendour — 

Ye  who  suffered  to  defend  her. 

Mars  Vigila  !*  Conratles  rise  ! 

Death  must  quicken  in  surprise  ; 

Where  your  blood  seemed  shed  in  vain ; 

Where  your  strength  was  lost  in  pain. 

Where  the  demons  Rage  and  Hate, 

Made  the  people  desolate ; 

Where  the  clansmen  Lay  enchained. 

Where  the  hail  of  battle  rained. 

There  laugh  harvests  in  the  sun. 

And  the  victory  is  won. 

Great ! erect ! majectic  ! free  ! 

Thrilled  with  life  from  sea  to  sea. 

See  the  Motherland  uphold 
To  the  sky  her  Green  and  Gold — 

And  in  her  true  heart  ye  bide 
Martyrs  ! since  the  day  ye  died. 

For  ye  her  tears  fall  like  the  rain. 

And  Oh  ! that  ye  might  live  again 
To  share  her  triumph,  ye  thrice-blest — 

Yet  God  decrees — So  take  your  rest. 

Los  -Angelos,  California.  L-  M.  Brannick. 

* Warcry  of  the  Romans. 


Rambling  Reminiscences. 


NO.  IV. 

A JOURNEY  TO  CLOUDLAND. 


jEADERS  of  last  year's  “Shan  Van  Vocht” 
will  recollect  my  account  of  how  a certain 
vivacious  young  French  lady  and  myself 
went  forth  one  day  for  a stroll  along  the 
road  that  goes  north  from  Derry,  and  how, 
without  any  premeditation  on  our  part,  we  were,  so  to  speak, 
transported  to  the  shores  of  Lough  Swilly,  where  Made- 
moiselle made  her  first  acquaintance  with  a real  Irishman. 
He  was  only  a herdsman  from  the  hills  of  Fannet ; but  her 
kindred  Gaelic  sympathy  led  her,  with  good  reason,  to  pre- 
fer him  above  any  other  sort  of  a man  that  she  had  yet 
seen  in  Ireland.  Now,  every  alternate  Friday  after  this 
eventful  day,  as  soon  as  we  got  through  school  and  the 
dinner.  Mademoiselle  invariably  presented  herself  before  me 
clad  in  her  short  plaid  walking  shirt  and  her  little  fur  cap, 
demanding  that  I should  take  her  forth  in  search  of  ad- 
venture. 
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“ Meeligano !”  she  would  say,  stamping  her  pointed  hot- 
tine,  “put  doAvn  that  seely  newspap>er  deer-r-r-rectly.  It  is 
only  on  von  day  in  ze  fortnight  I ask  you  to  valk  vid  me. 
Sacrt  au  nom  d'un  chien,  it  vill  be  dark  at  five  o’clock. 
Ering  me  somefare  to-day.” 

I must  explain  that  as  my  duties  in  school  only  entailed 
the  grinding  of  intermediate  pupils,  two  of  the  other  gover- 
nesses in  alternate  weeks  had  charge  of  the  resident  pupils, 
and  had  to  walk  with  them  and  supervise  their  studies. 
Each  alternate  week  I had  a different  comrade  in  my 
ramblings ; this  week  it  was  Mademoiselle,  “ La  Marseil- 
laise,” next  time  it  would  be  “ The  Highland  Lassie,”  who 
taught  music. 

Lough  Swilly  became  a favourite  place  of  pilgrimage, 
and  I was  installed  as  a sort  of  professional  guide  to  the 
district  and  to  other  of  the  beautiful  places  about  Derry. 
Glendermot  of  the  deep,  bosomed  hills  and  winding  water ; 
Aonach  Lough,  Culmore  Ferry,  Grinian  Aileach,  the  grey 
forsaken  fort  of  the  Clan-Niall;  Ptehen  Wood,  Corrody 
Hill,  than  which  I have  never  known  a better  height  from 
which  to  view  a winter  sunset.  La  Marseillaise  was  keenly 
alive  tO'  the  exquisite  beauty  of  such  a scene,  and  I love  to 
remember  her  standing  on  a grey  rock  on  the  very  top  of 
Corrody,  looking  down  on  Derry  City,  which  appeared  like 
an  enchanted  island,  a pyramid  of  twinkling  lights  under  a 
frosty  sky,  with  the  wide  Foyle  flowing  around  it ; a crim- 
son stream,  with  the  harbour  lights  bordering  it  in  long 
ranks,  and  reflected  in  its  glassy  surface;  and  then,  though 
Derry  is  on  a hill,  we  were  so  high  above  it,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  down  in  a hollow  of  the  great  round  world.  Far  away 
on  the  horizon’s  edge,  where  the  sky  was  scarlet,  stood  a 
line  of  mountains  blue  as  sapphire,  and  the  red  river  seemed 
to  come  like  a fiery  serpent  all  the  way  from  there  to  the 
Walls  of  Derry.  Tw'in  peaks  rose  above  what  seemed  its 
source,  and  “ that,”  said  I,  pointing  to  the  gap  between 
them,  “ that  is  Barnesmore ; ” then  looking  to  the  north- 
east, I exclaimed  in  delight,  as  I pointed  tO’  a mistier  peak 
witli  stars  above  it,  “ there  is  Errigal,  and  it  looks  down  on 
the  moorlands  of  Gweedore  and  Dunlewy  Lake,  and  I wish 
I was  there  instead  of  here  this  minute  ” 

I feel  sad  to  remember,  that  on  the  evenings  I came  there 
with  the  Highland  Lassie  w^e  never  had  any  such  sunset. 
I had  to  peer  through  gathering  darkness  to'  show  her  Erri- 
gal and  Barnesmore,  and  I grew  quite  vexed  once  because 
she  sat  down  on  the  rocks  and  laughed  outright  because  I 
went  into  such  ecstacies  when  at  length  I perceived  them 
dimly. 

“ My  dear  child,”  she  said,  “ you  should  see  the  Highland 
hills.”  But  I assured  her  that  Errigal  and  Barnes'  were 
very  far  away,  and  looked  quite  sublime  when  viewed  nearer, 
and  we  laid  plans  tO'  go  away  to  Donegal  at  Eastertime  to 
see  those  mountains  and  ascend  them.  One  thing,  she 


always  loved  to  watch  from  Carrody  a steamer  swinging 
away  from  its  moorings  and  going  slowly  seaward.  That 
was  because  it  was  going  to'  Scotland.  Often  we  stood  to 
watch  it,  and  always  she  longed  to  be  on  board,  little  dream- 
ing that  the  time  would  come  when  it  would  bear  her  away 
to  her  burial ; for  in  a year’s  space  from  then  the  Highland 
girl  died  in  Derry  in  the  room  from  which  she  and  I used 
to  watch  for  the  sunrise. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  now  that  we  should  have  been 
such  sun-worshippers ; stranger  that  we  should  have  in- 
spired quite  a large  band  of  school-girls  with  our  enthusi- 
asm. The  number  of  those  who'  could  come  with  me  to 
Lough  Swilly  to  see  the  sunset  from  Fahan  Strand  was 
limited  to  three  or  four. 

The  school-girls  had  duties  which  filled  all  hours  of  the 
day;  but  one  space  of  time  was  their  own,  namely,  the 
hours  before  breakfast  and  school.  Greatly  amazed  was 
our  principal  when  we  governesses  went  in  deputation  and 
asked  leave  to  take  the  girls  out  to  walk  before  day-dawn. 
Many  of  them  had  never  seen  the  .sunrise,  and  this  we 
gravely  declared  was  a defect  in  their  education  which  it 
Avas  our  duty  to  remedy.  We  gained  permission  to  take 
such  as  were  willing  in  detachments,  and  sO'  comes  it  that 
my  memory  of  school  life  includes  pictures  of  Marjorie  and 
myself  and  that  devoted  band  walking  on  the  hill-crests  be- 
fore dawn  waiting  to  see  the  sun  come  up  and  the  mists 
rolling  away  from  the  hills  above  Derrj-rider. 

Our  sunrises  were  more  successful  than  the  sunsets.  I 
used  to  be  quite  angry  and  sad  because  Margorie  never 
saw  Lough  Swilly  along  with  me.  Two  journeys  I took 
with  her  tO'  see  it.  The  first  day  was  a clear  and  perfect 
one  of  winter  weather.  As  I looked  out  of  my  high  winr 
dow  I clearly  saw  a ship  sail  on  a blink  of  blue,  that  was  the 
sea  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Innishowen.  “ What  a view 
there  rvill  be  from  Aileach  to-day !”  I said,  and  then  the 
wish  to  gO'  there  grew  strong  in  my  heart. 

“Margorie,”  I called,  “put  on  your  Tam-o-Shanter  and 
your  big  driving  cloak,  and  bring  some  shawls  ; we  are  going 
for  a long  drive,  and  when  you  come  in  from  it  you  will 
vow  never  to  laugh  at  the  Donegal  hills  any  more.” 

She  made  some  objections.  “ It  would  be  better  to  wait 
and  arrange  a day  when  a party  of  us  could  go  together — 
it  would  be  selfish  to  rvaste  a car  on  two  people.  Patrick’s 
Day  would  be  a holiday,  and  Ave  could  gO'  to  Grinian  Aileach 
then  and  take  Gertie  and  someone  else.” 

I would  not  brook  delay.  “ On  St.  Patrick’s  Day  it  will 
be  pouring  rain,”  I declared.  “ To-day  of  all  days  you  shall 
go  to  Aileach.  There  is  not  a cloud  in  the  sky,  no  haze 
to  hide  the  vierv.  You  shall  see  from  the  CauseAvay  cliffs 
to  Barnesmore,  from  Errigal  to  the  D ungiven  Mountains, 
Lough  Foyle,  Lough  Swilly,  the  river  all  the  Avay  from 
Strabane,  and  if  these  cannot  tempt  you,  Islay  and  Jura  and 
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your  o\\ni  Highlaiul  hills” — I was  not  quite  sure  of  this, 
hut  ha<l  heard  somewhere  that  Scotland  could  be  seen,  and 
surely,  if  ever  at  all,  it  would  he  to-day. 

Margorie  yielded,  and  then  Gertie,  who  was  being  left 
l>ehind,  was  called  aside  by  me  and  asked  to  advance  the 
car  fare,  to  be  refunded  as  soon  as  pay-day  came  round. 
.She  nobly  did  so,  and  when  1 said  how  I regretted  she 
could  not  come  with  us,  she  assumed  a brave  don’t-care 
tone,  and  assured  me  that  as  she  lived  within  view  of  the 
Cove  of  Cork  1 could  have  nothing  better  to  show  her. 

So  off  we  started  for  the  city,  and  hailing  a car  at  the 
gates  of  Derry  we  mounted,  and  ordered  the  man  to  take 
the  shortest  way  to  Aileach.  He  drove  along  the  North- 
land Road,  not  over  the  hills,  the  way  I was  accustomed 
to  walk,  hut  this  was  the  levellest  way  for  driving.  At 
Bridge-end  Station  we  crossed  the  railway  and  faced  a 
winding  road  to  a hill  summit  The  sky  was  cloudless  and 
clear,  and  the  sun  was  just  beginning  to  sink  redly  to  the 
west. 

“ The  view  will  be  glorious,”  I said  triumphantly,  and  I 
glanced  up  at  the  hill  where  the  grey  fort  stood.  To'  my 
astonishment  I saw  that  there  hovered  above  it  a little  float- 
ing shred  of  fleecy  mist  that  was  catching  a golden  fire  from 
the  sunset. 

“ How  lovely,”  I said,  and  thought  of  the  tabernacle  in 
the  rvilderness  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  that  floated 
over  it.  “It  is  like  something  magical.  There  is  not  an- 
other cloud  in  the  sky.” 

It  hung  lower,  lower,  touched  the  fort  wall.  “ I don’t 
believe  we  will  see  anything  through  it,”  said  Margorie.  She 
knew  something  of  mountain  mists.  I began  to  feel  doubt- 
ful. “ But  at  anyrate,”  I declared,  “ from  some  part  of  the 
hill  we  will  have  a view.”  The  car  wound  toilfully  upward, 
and  looking  back  we  could  see  the  fields,  the  hills  about 
Derry,  the  woods,  the  winding  river.  They  were  familiar 
enough,  it  was  the  view  on  the  Donegal  side  of  the  hill- 
crest  we  had  come  to  see.  Now  we  had  reached  the  verge 
of  the  heather.  The  road  stopped,  and  we  dismounting 
crossed  the  walls  and  ditches  to  make  our  way  on  foot  to 
the  fort.  In  a minute  a cold  grey  mist  swept  down,  chilling 
our  faces,  the  heather  wet  us  above  the  knees ; still,  I 
cheered  her  on,  saying  it  might  be  clear  on  the  other  side. 
The  mist  was  about  us  like  smoke  now,  and  I had  to  stop 
and  think  what  way  to  take. 

“ Here,”  I cried,  “ walk  along  the  top  of  this  wall.  Don’t 
cross  it.  The  first  time  I came  here  I leaped  over  and 
found  myself  nearly  waist  high  in  a snow-drift.  It  is  just 
?t  this  point  that  the  view  bursts  upon  you.” 

I stood  still  a minute  and  pointed  forward,  as  if  admir- 
ingly. “ F rom  here  you  see  the  Innishowen  Hills  and 
Fahan  Strand  and  Inch  Island.” 

“I  see  nothing  but  mist,”  said  Margorie,  “and  if  you  don’t 
take  care  you  will  walk  over  a precipice  or  something.” 


I assured  her  there  were  no  precipices,  and  in  a few 
minutes  more  announced  that  we  were  on  the  very  toi>  of 
the  hill  and  face  to  face  with  the  loveliest  view  in  the  whole 
world.  We  stood  hand  in  hand,  shivering  in  a cold  wind, 
and  began  to  wonder  where  the  fort  was,  and  whether  we 
would  ever  find  our  way  down  again. 

“ It’s  an  adventure  anyhow,”  said  Margorie  cheeringly, 

“ and  you  are  always  looking  for  adventures.  Where  is 

this  wonderful  fort;  however,  we  must  try  and  find  it.”  I 
pointed  to  a thickening  in  the  mist.  “Yonder!”  1 said, 

“ that  must  be  it.  And  just  at  tliat  moment  the  wind  stir- 
red and  lifted  the  mist  like  a curtain  behind  us,  and  behold, 
just  behind  us,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  I {xiinted 
to,  was  the  doonvay  of  Grinian  Aileach.  We  were  within 
six  feet  of  it. 

We  entered  through  the  doorway.  “ It’s  an  immense 
structure,”  I said,  “ if  you  could  only  see  it.  It’s  two  thou- 
sand years  old  at  least,  or  older,  and  there  are  wonderful 
legends  about  it.”  I told  her  the  story  of  the  slumbering, 
horsemen,  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  a cavern  below  it.-  1 
groped  to  find  the  passage  which  runs  along  within  the 
wall.  Margorie  held  my  skirts,  and  said  I would  fall  into 
the  underground  cavern  if  I did  not  look  out.  Then  we 
found  steps,  and  mounted  by  them,  cautiously  till  we  stood 
on  the  very  top  of  the  circling  wall.  I pointed  west  and 
north,  and  commenced  again  my  glowing  description  of  the 
view.  Margorie  laughed  till  the  old  walls  re-echoed,  and  I 
began  to  feel  disappointed  and  vexed.  “You  would  have 
enjoyed  it,”  I said. 

“Where  is  Islay?”  she  said,  “where  is  Jura?  in  which 
direction  are  the  Causeway  cliffs?” 

I tried  to-  point,  but  in  walking  round  the  fort  I had  lost 
all  sense  of  direction.  “ I don’t  even  know  where  the  door 
is,”  I acknowledged.  “ Come  down  out  of  this  blast.” 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  we  found  our  way  down  to 
the  car,  and  when  we  mounted  it  and  drove  away  far  enough 
to  look  back  at  Aileach,  lo!  a wonder.  The  sky  was  clear 
from  east  to  west,  splendid  stars  throbbing  through  it  now, 
not  a cloud  drift  to  stain  the  blue ; but  just  above  Aileach 
hung  that  cap  of  cloud  through  which  we  had  been  wander- 
ing and  groping.  It  was  a beautiful  sight  and  worth  com- 
ing to  see.  We  tried  our  best  to  appreciate  it,  sitting  close 
together  with  one  fur-boa  winding  about  our  necks  and 
binding  us  together  shivering  comrades  in  distress. 

That  was  not  my  only  disappointment.  The  very  last 
time  in  life  that  I went  to  walk  with  her  from  Derry  we  were 
quite  as  unfortunate.  With  Mademoiselle  and  another  I 
had  spent  a delightful  hour  on  the  seashore  between  Fahan 
and  Buncrana,  and  on  the  next  Friday  said  to  Margorie, 
“Wouldn’t  you  love  to  see  the  waves  breaking  on  the 
strand  and  to  scent  the  salt  water?” 

We  decided  to  make  the  journey  partly  on  foot,  partly 
on  the  train,  from  motives  of  economy,  and  walked  as  far 
as  Bridge-end  Station.  It  was  a frosty  day,  and  we 
reckoned  on  a hard  road,  but  behold,  a thaw  was  in  the  air, 
and  we  ploughed  our  way  through  a mush  of  ice  and  mud. 
At  last  we  took  to  the  railway  line,  disregarding  the  “ Tres- 
passers prosecuted  ” notices.  “ The  sooner  we  find  a sta- 
tion and  a train  the  better,”  said  everj’one.  So  we  made 
tracks  for  Bridge-end  Station,  and  sat  there  in  a draughty 
seat,  and  the  two  girls  who  were  with  us  sang,  “ Where  the 
Bee  Sucks”  and  other  duets  to  delight  us.  A train  came 
at  last  from  Derry  and  bore  us  onward.  When  we  came  to 
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ialian  Station,  beside  Lough  Swilly,  it  was  dark  as  pitch, 
and  by  that  time  no  one  cared  whether  we  were  to  see  the 
waves  breaking  on  the  shore  or  not.  More  than  fine  scenen^ 
and  sunsets  we  desired  our  tea. 

We  made  our  way  to  the  house  where  Mademoiselle  and 
I had  met  the  Fannet  man,  and  we  had  tea  and  jam  and 
scones  galore,  but  discovered  in  the  end  that  we  had  barely 
money  enough  to  pay  our  way  to  Deny,  and  only  that  our 
hostess  knew  to  trust  us  we  would  have  been  in  a pretty 
fix.  Tea  over,  we  went  out  into  the  night.  A few  railway 
waggons,  a loading  crane,  the  mast  of  a steamer  swinging 
1 reside  the  pier  were  visible  in  the  darkness. 

“I  don’t  believe  the  sea  is  here  at  all,”  said  Margorie. 
'■  This  is  quite  like  the  day  you  brought  me  to  Aileach  in 
the  mist.  You  described  the  most  magnificent  scenery  just 
because  you  knew  I couldn’t  contradict  you.  Meeligano 
you’re  a caution !”  & > 


Somewhere  in  the  same  letter  she  asked  me,  “Ha\’e  you 
seen  Parnell  yet?”  She  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  me  at 
that  time,  because  I was  amongst  those  who  denounced  the 
Irish  Chief,  and  she  thought  that  to  see  and  hear  him 
might  do  me  a world  of  good  and  work  a salutary  change. 
I smiled  to  myself  in  superior  wisdom,  and  supposed  that 
it  was  because  he  was  called  Charles  Stewart,  and  because 
she  was  allied  to  the  Clan  of  Flora  MacDonald,  that  she 
had  such  an  irrational  devotion  to  that  shattered  idol. 

How  I came  round  to  her  way  of  thinking,  and  how  I 
saw  Parnell,  I may  sometime  relate.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  strangest  of  my  reminiscences,  and  it  would 
please  politicians  among  my  readers  more  than  these  wan- 
derings in  cloudland  and  hillside  wanderings  among  the 
mists  of  twilight  and  of  dawn.  Alice  L.  Milligan. 


Then  I insisted  on  her  going  down  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  water,  clambering  with  difficulty  through  boulders  and 
over  shingle,  till  I felt  soft  sand  under  my  tread  and  heard 
the  lap  of  water.  A little  wave  ran  in  out  of  the  darkness 
and  flowed  about  our  feet.  “There  is  water,  certainly,” 
said  Margorie,  “but  it  may  be  a lake  or  the  river.  Meeligano, 
you  must  bring  me'  back  here  before  I believe  you.” 

“ I am  going  away  to  Dublin,”  I said,  “ to  learn  Irish,  and 
1 cant  come  back;  you  must  vow  faithfully  to  come  here 
in  Easter  week  without  me.” 

“ But  I_  must  make  sure  that  the  sea  is  here,”  she  said, 
and  laughing  she  bent  over  the  dark  water,  and  taking  some 
in  her  hollowed  hand,  put  it  to  her  lips. 

“It  is  certainly  the  sea,”  she  said,  and  gave  the  promise 
to  come  there  at  Easter. 

That  was  the  last  walk  we  ever  went  together  out  of 
Derry;  but  ivhen  I was  away  in  Dublin  a fortnight  later  a 
letter  came  to  tell  how  she  had  gone  to  Lough  Swilly  and 
walked  along  Fahan  shore  and  climbed  to  the  very  top  of 
a high  mountain,  from  which  she  had  seen  the  two  Louo-hs 
and  the  open  sea  and  the  hills  of  Donegal.  “ It  is  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  Highlands,”  she  wrote,  and  could  give  no  higher 
prciisc. 
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E i I y H a r a . 


IRISH  BALLAD. 


At  Carrigronan  fair,  I met  my  love  last  year, 

The  purtiest  colleen  in  green-hill’d  Erin : 

The  snowy-winged  fcunlean*  as  she  sails  the  wave  upon. 

Half  imitates  her  easy  grace  and  bearin’ : 

Her  tw’ining  tresses  gold,  adown  her  white  neck  rolled 
Like  drift  of  ceanabhean^  with  sunshine  streaming. 

And  her  cheek  of  milk  and  cherries,  and  her  lips  of  scarlet  berries. 
Set  me  asking : was  I dreaming — was  it  seeming  ? 

’Twas  in  the  harvest  weather,  when  again  my  love  I met  her 
At  the  weddin’  feast  of  Thade  and  Winnie  Reilly  ; 

The  girls  were  there  go  leor,  but,  bring  fifty  lasses  more. 

And  she’d  still  be  rose  of  roses — modest  Eily ! 

I danced  with  her  the  reel,  and  her  twirling  toe  and  heel. 

Set  me  heart  and  senses  wheeling,  whirling — crazy ! 

Sure  her  step  was  all  so  free,  that  she’d  scarce  awake  the  bee. 

As  he  sleeps  in  his  wee  cradle  in  the  daisy. 

There’s  not  a bouchal  Sg  from  here  to  Killavogue, 

But  would  die  a thousand  deaths  for  Eily  Hara ; 

But,  last  evening,  in  the  glen,  she  blushed  and  owned  again. 

That  she  loved  but  one  wild  boy  in  Connemara : 

And  as  at  “ the  Cross  ” we  parted,  I was  so  full  gladsome-hearted. 
That  I snatched  a póg  from  lips  half  pouting  shyly — 

And  ’tis  blessed  soon,  I’m  thinkin’,  you’ll  be  dancin’  and  be  drinkin’ 
At  the  weddin’  of  meself  and  darlin’  Eily  ! 

Thomas  C.  Murray. 

* Pronounced  fweel-aun — the  seagull. 

+ Pronounced  Kan-a-waun — the  White  Bog  Flax. 


The  O’ Farrell's  Fortune. 


T/^ITTY  O’FARRELL  sat  by  the  fire  looking  medita- 
tively  into  the  embers. 

It  was  a cold  night  without,  and  the  blast 
whistled  and  sang  around  the  little  farm  homestead  in  a 
most  doleful  manner.  It  was  in  the  autumn;  that  time  of 
eerie  damps  and  gloom  and  drearily  falling  nights,  when 
the  rain-pools  lie  on  the  desolate  commons  and  the  clouds 
are  piled  together  in  heavy  and  ragged  masses  in  the  hea- 


vens— a time  everywhere  weird  and  sombre,  but  doubly  so 
in  the  misty  and  rain-swept  West  of  Ireland.  The  wind 
had  the  sound  of  the  rain  in  it,  and  it  moaned  and  sobbed 
over  the  chimney-tops,  and  in  the  chinks  and  crannies  of 
the  doors  and  windows,  till  one  might  have  fancied  that  the 
dreaded  banshee  was  abroad  on  some  eldritch  errand. 

Kitty’s  father  was  working  on  a gentleman’s  farm  some 
miles  off  and  had  not  yet  returned,  having  likely  stopped  at 
a friend’s  house  on  the  way  to  get  shelter  from  the  rain. 

Kitty’s  mother  was  dead  many  a year  ago — peace  be  with 
her — and  so  it  came  about  that  Kitty  was  alone  in  the  house 
on  this  stormy  night,  and  that  she  had  to  sit  up  again.st  her 
father’s  home-coming  to  unbar  the  door  for  him.  She  had 
sat  very  quietly  here  by  the  fire  for  an  hour  maybe,  watch- 
ing how  the  light  flickered  on  the  face  of  the  clock  in  the 
corner  or  glimmered  on  the  whitewashed  walls. 

The  house  was  rather  more  comfortable  and  pretentious 
than  the  majority  of  houses  in  the  village  of  Ballygorteen, 
which  was  chiefly  composed  of  farm-labourers  and  herds- 
men. The  floor  of  the  kitchen,  or  general  apartment,  was 
flagged ; a wooden  stairway  led  into  the  sleeping  rooms 
above  through  a square  hole  in  the  ceiling,  and  there  were 
a couple  of  rooms  opening  off  the  kitchen  on  either  side 
of  the  great  fireplace. 

Kitty  sat  thinking  to  herself,  and  perhaps  dosing  a bit  in 
the  genial  warmth,  and  several  times  she  yawned  quite 
portentously,  opening  her  pretty  mouth  as  wide  as  it  would 
go,  and  wishing  heartily  that  her  father  would  come  home, 
so  that  she  might  get  to  bed.  But  the  minutes  flew  past 
and  still  he  did  not  come,  and  by  and  by  she  got  to  think- 
ing about  Pat  Conlan ; for  Patrick,  you  must  know,  was 
her  sweetheart,  and  a fine  boy  he  was  too,  inching  six  feet  two 
in  his  brogues,  and  well  made  at  that.  She  wondered  would 
Patrick  ever  settle  himself  steadily  to  work  or  try  to  lay  by 
anythin'^ — for,  tiuth  to  tell,  he  was  something  of  a spend- 
thrift, letting  the  money  slip  through  his  fingers  as  fast  as 
it  was  put  into  his  hand.  He  would  work  till  he  had  made 
enough  to  have  a jolly  evening  with  his  friends,  and  when 
he  had  that  spent  he  would  start  to  work  again.  You  see. 
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so  long  as  he  could  supply  his  present  wants  he  did  not 
trouble  about  the  future,  for  he  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
getting  work,  being  such  a fine,  strapping  fellow  that  he 
could  perform  the  heaviest  labour  almost  without  feeling 
it.  Sometimes  when  he  thought  of  Kitty  he  told  himself 
that  he  must  really  set  about  making  provision  for  his  mar- 
riage with  the  sweet  colleen,  and  prepare  for  setting  up 
house  in  a decent  and  comfortable  style,  with  a couple  of 
pigs  and  a cow,  and  maybe  a pony  and  cart  to  drive  to 
market  with,  bedad. 

But  although  he  often>  thought  of  this,  and  made  many 
a resolve  to  be  saving  and  careful  in  his  habits,  and  some- 
times swore  never  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  but  tO'  put 
the  money  in,  somehow  when  he  met  his  friends,  and  they 
got  to  be  looking  towards  him  when  they  came  to  Tim 
Kane’s  shop,  he  never  could  help  going  in  to  stand  them 
a drop  of  spirits. 

Having  once  began  to  treat  his  friends  in  this  way,  they 
had  got  to  expect  it  of  him ; and  was  it  for  him,  to*  play  the 
niggard  and  have  them  thinking  meanly  of  him  now,  and 
nudging  each  other  and  joking  about  the  stocking  he  had 
put  by  in  the  cupboard  at  home?  No,  it  was  against  human 
nature,  and  especially  Irish  nature,  to  stand  it,  and  so  he 
went  on  spending  and  treating  his  friends,  earning  the  name 
of  a most  generous  fellow,  but  earning  nothing  else  that 
he  was  able  to  keep  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a stretch. 

Then  Kitty  began  to  think  of  her  old  grandfather,  who 
was  dead  these  five  years — the  Saints  rest  him! — and  who 
had  been  such  a near,  cross-grained  old  man  that  she  had  al- 
ways been  half  afraid  of  him^  and  kept  out  of  his  way  as 
much  as  possible.  Everybody  thought  that  he  had  laid  by 
money,  for  he  had  certainly  never  spent  any;  but  the  O’Far- 
rells  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  story,  for  he  had  not 
left  a penny  behind  him,  not  even  to  the  priest  to  say  mass 
for  his  soul  and  speed  him  on  his  way  to  glory.  Yet  there 
had  always  been  rumours  of  the  O’Earrell’s  wealth  among 
the  village  folk,  and  the  idea  was  so  deeply  rooted  that 
some  believed,  even  yet,  that  they  had  it  hidden  away  some^ 
where,  being  too  miserly  to  use  it 

Kitty  leaned  her  head  against  the  side  of  the  great  fire- 
place and  listened  dreamily  to  the  sobbing  gusts  of  the 
wind,  which  by  and  by  sank  lower,  and  seemed  only  to  be 
singing  a lullaby  as  tO'  a fretful  infant  She  wished  the 
rumour  was  true  about  the  money,  she  said  to  herself,  and 
then  she  would  show  the  people  if  she  was  too  miserly  to 
use  it 

‘ Oh,  an’  do  ye  wisht  it  was  thrue,  Kitty  O’Farrell?”  said 
a small  voice  close  to  her.  “ You  would  be  livin’  in  high 
stoile  thin.  I’ll  be  bound.  You’d  be  havin’  a carriage  may- 
be, an’  ridin’  about  wid  yer  hid  in  the  air,  and  maybe  a 
couple  of  footmen  behind,  begorra,.to  lift  up  yer  leddyship’s 
thrain  whin  ye  stepped  over  the  sthreet.  Oh,  it  would  be 


a foine  toime  ye’d  be  havin’  and’  no  mistake  wid  ixothin’  to 
do  but  take  yer  aise  2Ln’  amuse  yerself.” 

Kitty  started  and  looked  round,  and  there  on  the  hearth- 
stone she  saw  the  oddest  figure  she  had  ever  set  eyes  on 
before. 

It  was  a little  dwarf  fellow  with  the  thinnest  legs  and 
arms,  bent  like  the  stems  of  churchwarden  pipes,  a puffy 
stout  body,  and  a head  many  sizes  too  large  for  his  little 
frame.  He  had  a wide  and  grinning  mouth,  and  cocked-up 
nose,  and  narrow  learing  eyes  under  triangular-shaped  eye- 
brows that  rair  up  to  his  scrubby  hair.  He  wore  close- 
fitting  garments  of  red  and  yellow  tints,  and  he  had  a yellow 
cap  on  his  head,  the  point  of  which  turned  down,  so  that 
the  little  red  tassel  on  top  dangled  directly  over  one  eye. 
He  had  on  a little  leather  apron,,  one  end  of  which  was 
tucked  under  his  belt;  and  altogether  he  was  the  most 
comical  figure  ever  seen ; and,  as  he  stood  straddling  before 
her,  Kitty  could  liave  laughed  outright  only  that  she  feared 
to  offend  her  unexpected  visitor.  She  knew  at  once  that  it 
must  be  a fairy,  but  he  looked  so  good-natured  and  grinned 
so  immensely  that  she  forgot  to  be  afraid,  and  oiuy  felt 
amused  at  his  strange  appearance. 

“ I didn’t  know  you  were  present,  sir,”  she  said  politely. 
“ Tm  waiting  till  my  father  comes  home,  and  I have  been 
thinking  over  things  a bit  here  by  myself.” 

“ I know  all  about  it,  Kitty,”  said  he  quickly.  “ You’ve 
been  thinkin’  av  Pat  Conlan,  the  most  thriftless  man  in  the 
village.” 

“ Oh,  but  sir,”  said  Kitty,  anxious  to  put  in  a good  word 
for  her  lover,  “ he’ll  take  up  and  mend  some  of  these  days 
— he’s  promised  me  that  over  and  over  again.” 

“ That’s  just  it,  Kitty ; but  does  he  look  as  if  he  were 
goin’  to  kape  his  promise  now  any  more  than  a year  ago? 
Promises,  ye  know,  are  not  much  good  if  they’re  not  kept.” 

“ But  he  must  have  time  to  mend,”  interposed  Kitty. 
“ You  wouldn’t  be  for  doin’  him  any  harm,  your  honour, 
would  you  now,  and  him  but  a sthnp  of  a boy  yet.” 

“ Ho,  ho !”  laughed  the  leprechaun,  for  he  was  indeed  no 
less  a personage.  “ A sthnp  av  a bhoy — a fine  growin’ 
bhoy,  to  be  sure!  wid  his  head  and  shoulders  above  every 
man  in  the  parish.  Oh,  Kitty,  I’m  afraid  yar  too  fond  av 
the  rascal,”  and  he  wagged  his  head  and  leered  out  of  his 
twinkling  eyes  knowingly.  “ He  doesn’t  desarve  the  likes 
av  you  for  a sv/eetheart ; but  it’s  always  the  way ; the  thrift- 
less scamp  picks  out  the  purtiest  girl  in  the  village,  to-  be 
sure,  ail  because  he  has  a nate  figure  an’  a handsome  face; 
an’  nothin’  at  all  to  live  upon  afther  that.  Well,  well,  make 
your  mind  aisy,  Kitty,  alannah.  I’m  not  goin’  to  do  him 
any  harm.  And  if  he  doesn’t  anger  me  naybour,  Far-Dar- 
rig,  he’ll  not  resave  any  harm  from  the  fairies.” 

“ Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Kitty.  “ And  I’ll  sthrive  not  to 
offend  any  av  the  quality  in  the  future.” 
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“You’re  a good  girl,  Kitty  O’Farrell,”  said  the  lepre- 
chaun benignly.  “ And  maylw  I’ll  l>e  able  to  do  you  a 
good  turn  some  wan  of  these  fine  days.  I know  you  always 
say  a prayer  for  the  fairies  afther  you  draw  water  from  the 
well  in  the  glen,  and  you  always  take  care  to  put  the  stone 
over  it  afther  you.  Never  forget  to  obey  the  fairies  ordhers, 
mavoumeen,  or  you’ll  recrret  it.  Oh,  I remiml>er  the  time 
whin  Queen  Boan  dhnink  av  the  well  in  Meath  that  none 
but  the  king  should  have  dhnink  av — an’  what  happened  ? 
Why  the  \vather  riz  an’  flowed  out  av  the  well  an’  chased 
her  for  miles,  an’  for  all  she  ran  so  fast,  wasn’t  she 
dhrowTided  in  the  end  ? Ho ! ho !” 

The  leprechaun  threw  back  his  head  and  sent  forth  a 
peal  of  crowing  laughter,  loud  enough  to  shake  the  rafters. 
It  was  quite  remarkable  how  so  small  a body  could  produce 
so  much  sound. 

“ I’m  glad  to  see  you  so  hearty,  sir,”  said  Kitty,  for  polite- 
ness sake,  though  secretly  rather  alarmed  at  the  leprechaun’s 
evident  relish  of  the  grim  humour  of  this  scene.  The  re- 
collection was  indeed  somewhat  antique,  but  then  fairies 
are  well  known  to  have  very  long  memories. 

The  leprechaun  ceased  his  laughter  and  assumed  a grave 
deportment  with  remarkable  suddenness.  “ The  spirit 
laughs  ever  the  hidden  treasure,  Kitty,”  said  he  solemnly. 

“ It  does,  your  honour,”  returned  Kitty,  still  determined 
to  agree  with  her  rather  uncomfortable  guest.  “ My  own 
spirit  laughs  whin  I think  of  the  five  pound  two  and  six- 
pence I have  laid  by  in  the  savings  bank  against  I should 
need  it  some  distressful  time.” 

“ Kitty  O’Farrell,”  said  the  fair)'  more  solemnly  than 
er-er.  “You  don’t  know  what  I mane  when  I say  the  spirit 
laughs  over  the  hidden  treasure,  but  whin  you  find  out 
you’ll  be  a rich  woman,  and  can  marry  that  scapegrace,  Pat 
Conlon  wid  a handsome  dowry  at  your  back ; now  mark 
my  words,  some  av  these  fine  days  you’ll  have  cause  to  bless 
the  leprechaun.” 

Kitty  looked  puzzled  at  this  speech,  and  the  fairy,  as  he 
peered  into  her  face,  burst  into  another  merry  peal.  “ Ho  ! 
ho ! Kitty,  you  can’t  guess  my  riddle — that’s  a hard  nut  for 
ye  now,  an’  no  mistake,  ho ! ho ! — that’ll  give  ye  somethin’ 
to  think  about,  me  purty  colleen — ho  ! ho  !” 

Ceasing  his  laughter  as  suddenly  as  before,  he  leant  his 
head  to  one  side  and  put  his  hand  up  to  his  ear. 

“ There’s  steps  on  the  road,  Kitty,”  he  said.  “ It’s  your 
father  coming  home.  I must  leave  you  now,  so'good-bye  to 
you,  and  remimber — The  spirit  laughs  over  the  hidden  trea- 
sure.” 

With  that,  and  without  going  out  by  the  door  or  up  by 
the  chimney,  or  any  way  that  Kitty  could  see,  he  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  immediately  there  was  a knock  at  the 
door,  and  she  heard  her  father’s  voice  calling  on  her  to  let 
him  in. 


“ Were  you  asleep,  Kitty,  that  you  kept  me  so  long  wait- 
ing in  the  rain?”  he  aske<l,  when  half-dazed  with  the  strange- 
ness of  her  late  intervimv  she  had  at  length  unbarred  the 
door  for  him. 

“No,  father,”  said  Kitty.  “But;  I didn’t  hear  you  till 
just  now.” 

She  could  not  tell  him  of  the  leprechaun’s  appeanmee, 
for  he  always  laughed  at  stories  of  that  kind,  and  possessed 
a daring  disbelief  in  the  supernatural. 

But  she  told  it  all  to  Patrick  one  day  when  that  gentle- 
man came  to  see  her  and  make  love  after  his  own  fashion 
— which  was  not  a very  timid  or  bashful  fashion  either. 
He  heard  the  story  with  an  amazement  which  expressed  it- 
self in  many  rich  Milesian  exclamations,  and,  of  course, 
never  thought  of  doubting  it  for  a moment,  for  the  fairies 
have  always  received  a certain  awed  reverence  and  implicit 
credence  in  these  parts. 

The  fairies,  it  is  to-  be  understood,  were  once  a race  of 
mortals  like  ourselves,  who  lived  a long  time  ago  in  Ireland 
(some  say  they  were  the  Tuatha-de-Dannan  race),  and  who 
were  subdued  by  a stronger  race  of  immigrants,  but  de- 
clined to  be  extinguished  altogether,  and  so  took  the  form 
of  fairies  who  never  die  or  change  in  any  way. 

Patrick  rubbed  his  head  and  thought  about  what  the 
leprechaun  had  said  to  Kitty,  but  the  more  he  puzzled  over 
it  the  less  he  could  make  of  it. 

“ The  spirit  laughs  over  the  hidden  treasure,  did  he  say  ? 
Och ! now  what  could  the  little  gentleman  mane  by  that  ? — 
except  what  ye  sayd  yourself,  avowrneen,  that  it  makes  one 
feel  lightsome  whin  you  have  only  to  raich  out  your  hand 
for  the  money.  But  he  said  that  that  wasn’t  what  he  mint 
at  all.  Be  the  kays  of  St.  Pather  it’s  past  mortal  compre- 
hension what  he  could  have  been  drivin’  at.” 

“ Don’t  bother  your  head  about  it  now,  Pat,”  said  Kitty. 
“ But  take  your  time  and  think  about  it  quietly,  and  maybe 
it’ll  come  to  you.” 

But  although  Pat  thought  about  it  for  days  together,  and 
could  neither  work  nor  amuse  himself  for  the  way  the  ques- 
tion kept  bothering  him,  he  did  not  come  any  nearer  the 
solution  of  the  mystery. 

“ Be  the  powers,  Kitty,”  he  would  say,  running  his  fingers 
through  his  hair  till  he  had  it  all  standing  up  like  a hackle. 

“ This  thinkin’  is  a terrible  thing,  I’m  not  used  to  it.  It’s 
wan  hundred  times  worse  than  turf-cuttin’,  and  that’s  not 
aisy.  Here  have  I been  hammerin’  away  at  me  brains  to 
find  out  the  riddle  for  a week  past,  and  never  a wan  av  me 
gets  a bit  nearer  findin’  it  out.  I’ll  never  find  it  out,  that’s 
the  truth!” 

“ Then  lave  it  alone,”  said  Kitty  unconcernedly.  “Shure 
so  long  as  we  have  health  and  strength  what  great  matther 
about  money?  I’m  told  there’s  a heap  of  bother  comes 
with  it.” 
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“Ay,  that  may  be,”  said  Pat,  “but  most  people  would 
take  a deal  of  bother  if  they  could  get  the  money  with  it. 
And  whin  the  fairy  promised  ye  riches  on  findin’  out  his 
riddle  it  would  be  a kind  of  disrespect  not  tO‘  thry  and  get 
it” 

“ Maybe  he  was  only  takin’  a joke  at  us,”  suggested  Kitty. 

“No,  that’s  not  likely,”  said  Pat  “There’s  ginerally 
somethin’  more  in  a fairy  warnin’  than  that.  But  I’m  com- 
pletely moidhered  about  it  I asked  Father  Rooney  about 
it  the  other  day,  widout  lettin’  him  into  the  saycret,  you 
know.  ‘ Father,’  says  I,  ‘ there’s  a sayin’  goin’  that  the  spirit 
laughs  over  the  hidden  treasure.  What  now  do  ye  think 
would  be  the  manin’  av  that?’  ‘ It  riprisints,’  says  he,  ‘ the 
joy  of  an  aisy  conscience.  Whin  ye  have  laid  by  treasure 
in  hiven — by  givin’  your  money  in  the  chapel  on  Sundays, 
d’ye  see — your  sowl  feels  that  comfortable  and  happy  that 
it  laughs  all  the  rest  av  the  week.’  And  begorra,  I thought 
he  was  takin’  a back-handed  slap  at  me,  for  I only  put  a 
sixpence  on  the  plate  last  Sunday,  and  it  a special  collec- 
tion. But  tell  me  again,  Kitty,  just  what  the  fairy  said  to 
you.” 

“ Shure  I have  told  you  a hundred  times  already,”  said 
Kitty,  tossing  her  pretty  chin  in  the  air.  “ And  how  much 
the  better  are  you,  Pat  Conlan?” 

“ Now,  now,  Kitty,”  said  Pat,  “ don’t  be  cornin’  it  over  me 
like  that  whin  I’m  bothered,  acushla.  Just  tell  me  again 
how  it  all  happened  ?” 

“ Well  thin,  I was  just  sittin’  there  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
and  maybe  thinkin’  a bit  about — me  ould  grandfather  thin ! 
Did  you  think  it  was  you  I was  spindin’  me  time  thinkin' 
of?  I’d  have  little  to  do  wid  me  thoughts,  wouldn’t  I? 
And  it  was  all  a mistake  whin  the  fairy  said  it  was  you  I 
was  dramin’  about.” 

“Well,  well,  Kitty,  asthore;  shure  I didn’t  say  it  was 
me.” 

“ N o,  but  you  thought  it.” 

“ I never  thought  anythin’ — — 

“ Oh,  but  you  did  so ; and  there’s  no  use  at  all  your 
denyin’  it  It’s  the  fine  concait  of  yourself  you’re  in  to  be 
goin’  and  thinkin’  any  such  thing ; and  no  ideas  of  you  in 
may  head  at  all,  at  all  then,  nor  at  any  other  time.” 

“ Well,  then,  it  was  your  grandfather — pace  to  his  sowl ! 
— that  you  wor  considherin’  about,”  said  Pat,  humouring 
Kitty’s  twist  “And  what  thin?” 

“ Well,  I was  thinkin’  about  him  and  how  the  naybours 
said  he  had  gold  laid  by  somewhere,  and  how  that  was  but 
a gossipin’  story,  and  no  truth  in  it  at  all.  And  I was 
wshin’  maybe  that  it  was  thrue,  and  that  I had  the  gold  in 
me  pocket,  whin  a voice  sfK)ke  to  me  like  an  answer  to  me 
very  thoughts,  and  says  it.  Do  you  wish  it  was  thrue,  Kitty 
O’Farrell?  and  whin,  I looked  down  there  was  the  lepre- 
chaun standin’  just  where  you  are  yourself  on  the  hearth- 
stone.” 

“ What ! here  on  the  hearthstone  ?”  shouted  Pat 

“ Yes,  there,”  said  Kitty. 

“ Oh,  Kitty,  mavourneen,  don’t  say  another  word  but  put 


the  bolt  in  the  door,  and  put  a shawl  over  the  window,  so 
that  no  wan  will  see  in,  and  wait  tiU  I get  hould  av  a good 
crowbar.” 

“ And  what’s  that  for,  Pat  ?” 

He  was  out  of  the  kitchen  before  the  amazed  Kitty  could 
rightly  understand  his  request.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
he  was  back  again  with  a crowbar  in  his  hand. 

He  bolted  the  door  behind  him,  and,  whipping  off  his 
coat,  jammed  it  into  the  window-  Then  he  rushed  to  the 
hearthstone,  and,  sticking  the  point  of  the  crowbar  between 
it  and  the  flags,  began  to  prize  at  it  with  all  the  strength  of 
his  muscular  frame. 

“ What  in  the  world  are  you  doing,  Pat  ?”  asked  Kitty, 
recovering  breath  at  last. 

“ Whisht — Kitty  acushla — whist,  and  don’t  say  a word  for 
a minute.  And  for  the  love  av  hivin  don’t  let  any  av  the 
naybours  in,  so  that  no  wan  but  yourself  ’ll  laugh  at  me  if  I 
should  be  afther  makin’  a big  fool  av  myself.  Hould  on 
till  I get  up  this  stone.” 

He  bent  to  the  work  vigorously,  pressing  the  crowbar 
down  firmly  and  throwing  his  weight  upon  it ; and  with  one 
immense  effort  he  lifted  the  stone  and  raised  it  straight  on 
end. 

Kitty  came  forward  and  looked  into  the  gap  that  was 
revealed  below.  She  saw  a vessel  like  a crock  with  a 
wooden  lid  resting  in  the  hollow.  Patrick  laid  the  stone 
flat  on  the  floor  and  dived  at  the  crock.  It  was  heavy,  and 
required  a wrench  to  bring  it  out  of  the  soil  in  which  it  was 
imbedded.  He  took  off  the  lid,  and  they  beheld  something 
that  seemed  literally  to  paralyse  both.  There  was  money- — 
copper,  and  silver,  and  gold — all  mingled  together,  and 
filling  the  crock  to  the  brim.  It  was  a fortune,  no  less,  that 
they  saw  shining  before  them  in  sterling  coin! 

Patrick  rubbed  his  eyes  and  touched  the  money  to  as- 
sure himself  that  it  was  real.  Awaking  gradually  from  his 
stupor  he  indulged  in  a most  ear-splitting  whoop,  and  per- 
formed a few  steps  of  an  impromptu  jig. 

“ Kitty,”  said  he,  “ it’s  raal.  You’re  a rich  woman,  Kitty, 
from  this  hour.  And  you  may  set  up  the  carriage  any 
minute.  Oh,  blessins  on  the  little  bit  av  a crature — and 
no  disrespeck — wid  his  riddlin’  about  the  spirit  laughin’ 
over  the  hidden  treasure,  for  didn’t  he  laugh  himself? — 
and  what  else  was  he  but  a spirit  or  a fairy? — it’s  all  wan 
— and  the  best  that  ever  was.  Give  you  joy,  me  lady,  Kitty 
O’Farrell.  I am  yer  humble  sarvant.” 

He  bowed  low  in  mock  humility,  putting  out  his  toes 
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like  a courtier  before  the  Queen.  But  Kitty  siit  clown  on 
a stool  by  the  fire  and  commenced  to  cry. 

“ Hullo !’’  said  Pat,  quite  dumfounded  by  this  unaccount- 
able proceedings.  “That’s  a quare  way  to  resave  your 
good  fortune,  Kitty.” 

“ Patrick,”  send  she,  “ do  you  think  that  the  money  would 
make  any  difference  to  me  whin — do  you  think  that  the 
dirty  wealth  would  change  me  in  any  wan  way ; because  if 
you  do,  I would  rather  you  hadn’t  found  it  at  all.  1 would 
rather  l>e  poor  again,  and  workin’  and  slavin’,  than  that  ' 
that — any  wan  should  think — should  think — that — that  it 
could  change  me  heart  to  any  wan.” 

“ Me  own  Kitty,”  said  Pat,  “ there’s  not  wmi  in  the  parish 
worthy  av  you — laste  of  all  a scamp  like  myself.  But  if 
work  and  sobrietv  can  do  it  I’ll  make  a respectable  man 
av  myself  for  your  sake;  dhry  your  eyes  and  let  me  see  you 
smilin’  like  the  sun  shinin’  through  a .skift  av  rain.  And 
I’ll  kape  to  me  promise  this  time,  Kitty  avourneen  acushla 
mneree.  THOMAS  E.  Mayne. 


Catholic  England  and  National  Ireland. 

iMMKNSE  sympathy  has  been  aroused  among  the  Nationalists 
of  Manchester  for  Father  M‘Carthy,  of  Pendleton,  who  re- 
cently officiated  at  the  consecration  of  the  foundation  stone 
' of  the  Martyrs’  Monument,  and  w’ho  has  fallen  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Bishop  of  Salford  for  this  simple  and  courageous 
act  of  patriotism.  Father  ^PCarthy  has  been  in  fact  banished  from 
his  living.  This  is  only  one  among  many  evidences  we  have  seen 
of  the  tendency  of  English  Catholics  to  give  the  cold  shoulder  to 
the  Irish  people  of  the  same  faith.  The  English  Catholic  is  gener- 
ally a strong  Conservative,  and  an  aristocrat.  The  majority  of  Irish 
Catholics  in  England  belong  to  the  working  classes.  Are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  differences  of  class,  race,  and  politics,  weigh  more  wth 
the  Catholics  of  England  than  the  bond  of  their  common  Catholic 
faith  preserved  for  them  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  Irish  nation  through 
the  fearful  jreriod  of  the  penal  times.  Nay,  are  not  these  working- 
class  Irishmen  many  of  them  indirectly  martyrs  for  religion.  It 
was  the  penal  code,  the  penalty  of  their  fidelity,  which  resulted  in 
the  confiscation  of  their  lands  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  whole 
Gaelic  race  who  were  made  to  sink  from  the  position  of  landowners 
forced  to  abandon  all  prospect  of  culture  and  prosperity,  except 
they  would  abandon  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The  penal  fires  but 
purified  and  strengthened  the  patriotism  of  the  Irish  peasantry  by 
blending  the  cause  of  faith  with  that  of  country. 

These  Manchester  martyrs  were  faithful  soldiers  in  the  ranks  of 
an  organisation  which,  acording  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  achieved  the 
breaking  of  one  of  the  last  links  of  the  penal  chain  in  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  English  Church  in  Ireland.  Had  these  men  and  their 
comrades  never  dared  to  face  the  overw'helming  power  of  England, 
and  given  their  lives  in  fee,  we  would  probably  still  have  in  Ireland 
an  English  Church  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment dominating  still  over  Catholics  and  dissenters  alike.  This 
much  they  achieved  for  their  country,  though  they  aspired  to  more, 
far  more.  Why  should  they  be  denied  any  honour  that  their  grateful 
countrymen  may  devise?  Why  should  an  Irish  priest  be  forbidden 
to  bless  their  cenotaph? 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  any  Englishman — Caitholic  or  I’ro- 
testant — would  sympathise  with  the  demonstration  in  their  honour ; 
but  one  thing  Irish  Catholics  and  Nationalists  might  expect  from 
their  Engli.sh  fellow-Catholics — namely  silence.  Injustice  was  done 
in  haste  and  anger  when  these  men  died,  the  Irish  race  everywhere 
have  united  to  honour  their  names.  Their  dying  prayer  has  become 
the  watchword  of  National  workers  everywhere,  and  the  song  written 
in  their  honour  is  heard  at  nearly  every  meeting  of  Irishmen,  but 
especially  in  England. 


Roses  and  Rue. 

COI-LECTION  of  poem.s  under  the  above  title  has 
jtist  been  published  in  a dainty  volume  by  Elkin 
Matthews,  Vigo  Street,  lAtndon,  at  the  price  of 
half-a-crown.  When  we  say  that  the  poems  are  by  Miss 
Alice  Furlong  that  in  itself  is  a commendation  of  the  book 
to  every  reader  of  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht.”  .Some  of  the 
sweetest  lyrics  in  the  volume  have  already  appeared  in  our 
columns,  and  we  feel  sure  that  any  one  with  literary  taste  and 
critical  discernment  who  read  them  will  be  eager  to  see  more 
of  Miss  Furlong’s  work.  We  would  ask  our  literary  friends 
to  join  with  us  in  an  effort  to  for  secure  this  book  by  an  Irish 
author  a rapid  sale.  The  book  is  certain  of  success,  and  we 
can  prophecy  for  it  immediate  appreciation  from  the  critics 
and  reviewers.  It  will  give  Miss  Furlong  a recognised  place 
among  the  rising  poets  of  the  day ; but  we  want  for  “ Roses 
and  Rue  ” even  more  than  a literary  success.  As  a rule 
poetry  is  not  published  in  expectation  of  a large  sale. 
Authors  depend  on  their  magazine  work  and  prose  if  they 
look  to  literature  for  support.  Readers  are  content  with 
reading  reviews  of  volumes  of  verse,  or  seeing  them  in 
libraries.  However,  we  hope  to  see  Miss  Furlong's  book 
securing  a speedy  sale,  and  to  further  that  we  shall  gladly 
despatch  it  to  any  of  our  friends  in  America  or  in  the  coun- 
try who  desire  to  possess  it,  and  to  give  encouragement  to 
an  Irish  poetess,  who  is  bravely  taking  up  a literary  career 
after  passing  in  one  year  through  a black  cloud  of  sorrow. 

Several  sweet  and  touching  poems  in  this  volume  are  the 
utterances  of  a sorrowing  soul.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  a dead  mother,  who  survived  but  for  a short  time 
the  father  who  met  a sudden  and  tragic  death.  In  the  same 
year  Mary  Furlong,  sister  of  our  poetess,  herself  a singer, 
died  of  the  fever,  contracted  when  nursing  the  poor.  So 
much  we  say  because  we  would  have  this  little  book  read 
with  sympathy  and  with  an  understanding  of  the  exquisite 
and  sad  notes  which  ring  through  many  of  the  poems. 

But  let  us  not  give  an  impression  that  there  is  anything 
morbid  about  Alice  Furlong’s  muse.  Tenderness  and  love 
for  the  dead,  and  sadness  for  the  loss  of  dear  ones,  these  are 
natural  and  healthy  feelings.  We  have  here  no  morbid 
introspection,  no  discontent  with  life,  no  railing  against 
heaven.  Side  by  side  with  the  songs  of  mournings  we  have 
lyrics  full  of  the  love  of  life,  joy  in  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
and  a few  religious  poems,  distinguished  by  a reverent  and 
yet  original  style.  Such  are  “ God’s  Poem  at  Nazareth,” 
“ Yule  Tide,”  and  the  first  poem,  “ The  Trees,”  which  opens 
thu.s — 

“ This  be  God’s  fair  liigli  palace.s. 

Walled  with  fine  leafy  trellises, 

Interstarred  with  the  warm  and  luminous  azure  ; 
Sunlights  come  laughing  through. 

And  rains  and  honey  dew, 

.Scatter  pale  pearls  at  every  green  embrasure.” 
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This  poem  and  a few  other  spring  songs  remind  us  of 
Katherine  Tynan’s  latter  style,  and  m these  Alice  Furlong, 
though  very  perfect,  is  not  most  original.  The  “ Bard’s  Woo- 
ing ” is  unique.  “ The  Betrayal  ” and  “ My  Share  of  the 
World  ” are  in  the  mood  in  which  she  is  most  powerful  and 
passionate. 

Then  there  are  patriotic  poems  which  please  us  very 
much.  “ In  a Lonely  Land,”  “ Returning,”  and  “ Ireland  in 
America  ” breathe  spirit  of  home  love,  and  here  are  a few 
verses  from  a poem,  which  is  seasonable  and  full  of  hope — 
ON  PATRICK’S  DAY. 

On  Patrick’s  Day  as  I came  from  Mass, 

The  rain  was  fresh  in  the  damp  green  grass, 

But  the  wind-torn  clouds  left  a rift  of  blue. 

And  the  glistening  srmbeams  flooded  through. 

The  strong,  soft  wind  shook  the  grey  boughs  swinging. 

And  the  warm,  gold  light  set  the  robins  singing ; 

The  rain-clouds  dark  swept  away  to  the  east, 

As  I came  from  Mass  on  Patrick’s  feast. 

Where  the  drifted  clouds  were  grey  and  white. 

Shone  the  rainbow’s  arch  of  gleaming  light. 

Purple  and  primrose,  green  and  red. 

It  flamed  and  burned  in  the  sky  o’erhead. 

Then  to  my  God  I spoke  me  thus, 

“ Lord,  hast  Thou  set  this  sign  for  us. 

That  we  for  sweet  Ireland’s  sake  may  hope. 

Never  again  will  the  cloud-gates  ope.” 


Irish  Folk  Songs. 


Ancient  airs  arranged  by  Charles  Wood.  Words  by  Alfred 
Percival  Graves.  Boosey  & Co.,  London.  3s.  6d. 

ÍT  is  the  song-words  we  are  now  going  to  criticise,  thouga  at  the 
’ outset  we  strongly  commend  the  talented  Irish  composer,  who 
has  taken  such  care  arfd  trouble  in  arranging  these  old  Irish 
melodies.  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford,  in  his  too  little-known 
Fifty  Songs  of  Old  Ireland,  had  shown  a noble  example,  and 
added  to  his  own  fame  and  popularity.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Chas. 
Wood  will  also  find  his  services  to  Irish  music  appreciated  by  Irish 
singers  and  the  Irish  public,  and  yet  I am  sorry  to  say  there  are  a 
couple  of  songs  in  this  volume  which  we  hope  never  to  hear  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Alfred  Percival  Graves  cannot  now  add  to  his  fame 
as  a song-writer.  In  the  ‘Little  Red  Lark,’  the  ‘Foggy  Dew,’ 
Maureen,  Maureen,’  ‘When  She  Answered  Me,’  he  attained  the 
high  water-mark  of  lyrical  perfection.  You  mil  find  no  better 
jroetry  in  love  songs  in  the  English  language.  You  will  have  to  go 
to  the  songs  of  Schubert  to  find  their  equal,  in  the  words  I mean  ; 
and  the  unknown  Irish  minstrel  and  author  of  the  melodies  and 
modern  Irish  composer  (Mr.  Stanford)  have  between  them  pro- 
duced love  songs  which  can  hold  their  own  with  such  masterpieces 
of  the  great  German  as  Rosamunde,  Die  Blmnlein  Alle,  Das 
Fischer  Hans,  and  with  Beethoven’s  Treue  Johnie.  Then  the  Irish 
songs  have  a reserve  in  their  passion,  a sweetness  and  shyness  sup- 
posed to  be  characteristic  of  our  Irish  girls,  as  sentimentality  is 
of  the  German  Madchens.  Here,  in  three  little  verses,  is  one 

of  the  sweetest  love  songs  in  the  world,  and  the  passion  in  them 
is  purified  and  uplifted  by  that  touch  of  patriotism  in  which  the 
eyes  of  the  beloved  one  are  compared  to  the  blue  coast  of  Ireland, 
seen  by  a returning  exile. 


When  she  answered  me  her  voice  was  low. 

But  minstrel  never  matched  his  chords 
To  such  a wealth  of  warbled  words. 

In  Temora’s  Palace  long  ago. 

When  her  eyes  looked  back  the  love  in  mine. 

Not  Erin’s  self  uj>on  my  sight. 

Has  started  out  of  stormy  night. 

With  a bluer  welcome  o’er  the  brine. 

And  no  other  orbs  shall  e’er  eclipse 
That  magic  book  of  maiden  love. 

And  never  song  my  soul  shall  move. 

Like  that  low  sweet  answer  of  her  lips. 

This  song  is  in  the  old  volume,  and  so  is  the  Return  from  Fingal 
and  ‘Awake,  Fianna !’  and  the  ‘Battle  Hymn’  and  ‘Emer’s  Farewell 
to  Cuchullin,’  and  best  of  all  the  grand  lament  for  Owen  Roe  O’Neill, 
which  no  one  who  was  at  the  Feis  Ceoil  in  Belfast  last  year  and 
heard  Denis  O’Sullivan  sing  it  shall  ever  forget.  Read  this,  or 
better,  get  someone  who  knows  how  to  sing  it  for  you. 

Oh,  black  breaks  the  morrow  in  tempest  and  gloom. 

When  we  hear  to  our  sorrow  O’Neill  to  his  tomb. 

Whilst  with  wailing  and  weeping  the  long,  long  train. 

Comes  woefully  sweeping  o’er  Uladh’s  dark  plain. 

’Twas  not  reeving  their  cattle  you  fell,  Owen  Roe, 

Or  in  red,  raging  battle  your  face  to  the  foe. 

But  the  black  snake  of  poison  they  sent  O’Neill, 

To  pierce  rmu  with  poison  since  they  scoffed  at  their  steel. 

Oh  leader,  God-gifted ; oh  arm  stern  of  stroke, 

That  well-nigh  had  lifted  from  our  shoulder  the  yoke. 

Your  death-bell  is  ringing  our  doom,  our  doom. 

For  with  you  we  are  bringing  our  hopes  to  the  tomb. 

This  is  among  the  National  songs  of  Ireland,  but  what  are  we  to 
say  to  Mr.  Graves  leaving  his  grand  Gaelic  style  and  imitating 
Rudyard  Kipling  in  such  lines  as  these  wedded  in  most  unholy  and 
unnatural  bonds  to  a good  old  Irish  air. 

“ Sing  ho  ! for  swords  and  triggers. 

Sing  ho  ! for  the  sentry-box, 

I cut  the  pratee  diggers, 

When  six  foot  in  my  socks. 

Oh  yes,  I took  the  shillin’. 

Then  under  Gough  right  willin’ 

I faced  the  Sikh,  the  Villain, 

Among  his  stones  and  stocks. 

Chorus. 

With  Ireland  boys  to  breed  you, 

A.nd  Wolseley  and  Bobs  to  lead  you. 

Wherever  the  Queen  may  need  you. 

Sing  ho  ! for  the  sentry-box. 

With  Mark  Antony  we  exclaim,  “ Oh  what  a fall  was  there,  my 
countrymen,”  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Graves  as  an  Irish  song-writer  is  by  no  means  as  dead  as  Julius 
Caesar,  or  as  irretrievably  down  in  the  dust  as  Humpty  Dumpty, 
who  got  a great  fall,  and  could  never  get  up  again.  After  such  a 
collapse  from  poetry  to  music-hall  doggrel,  we  rejoice  to  see  our 
nimble  poet  recovering  his  former  pedestal  (on  which  we  were  wont 
reverently  to  admire  him),  and  here  he  is  singing  away  in  his  old 
sweet  style — 

“I’d, roam  the  world  over  and  over  with  you, 

O Swan-neck  and  Lark-voice  and  Swallow  in  shoe. 

My  violets  and  lilies,  and  Rose  without  rue, 

I’d  roam  the  world  over  and  over  with  you.” 

And  so  on.  Then  in  ‘ Credhe’s  lament  for  Call,’  and  Niamh  of  the 
Goluen  Tresses,’  we  have  the  old  Gaelic  style,  which  we  like  so  well. 
But  the  best  way  to  judge  of  this  book  and  the  other  is  to  buy 
both  and  then  compare. 
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In  the  Phoenix  Park. 

HENEVER  you  visit  Dul>liu,  my  country  cousins, 
(io  not  (.lejx'irt  without  seeing  the  Phoenix  Park. 

A beautiful  place;  w'aiks,  flow'er  beds,  green 
l)lots ; a striking  combination  which  makes  the  tired  city 
man  forget  his  cares  and  worries  and  think  of  the  joys 
w’hich  would  make  life  worth  the  living.  Here  is  to  be 
seen,  amongst  other  .substantial  things,  the  Wellington 
Monument,  erected  to  commemorate  the  never  to  be  for- 
gotten victory  at  Waterloo.  The  monument  is  solid ; great 
granite  slabs  w'hich  present  an  imposing  front  and  seem  to 
defy  time  now  and  for  ever.  Wellington  was,  you  know, 
an  Irishman,  and  when  he  had  won  glory'  on  the  tented 
field  sought  to  distinguish  himself  as  a statesman  and-failed. 
He  it  was  w'ho  was  walling  to  make  concessions  to  Ireland, 
not  because  he  loved  the  people,  but  because  he  feared 
their  revolutionary'  spirit;  and  he  it  also  was  who'  struck  a 
blow  at  free  speech  when  O’Connell  had  long  found  the 
key-note  of  a nation’s  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  is  not 
given  to  every'  country  tO’  produce  a man  like  Wellington. 
Ireland  ought  to  be  proud  of  him,  and,  no  doubt,  she  is. 
Some  day,  and  it  will  come  sooner  or  later,  perhaps  later 
than  sooner,  when  England  is  owner  of  the  entire  earth, 
wdth  a part  claim  on  the  nearest  planet  (Mars  for  choice), 
the  name  of  Wellington  w'ill  be  most  lauded,  and  this  monur 
ment,  still  grim  and  imposing,  will  thrill  to  the  heart  every 
beholder.  Glory  be  to  the  British  Empire  now;  glory  to 
John  Bull  and  Co.,  earth  and  planet  ow'ners  in  the  future! 

When  you  have  admired  the  Wellington  Monument,  my 
country  cousins,  you  should  go  to  the  Zoo.  Numerous  ani- 
mals are  there  to  be  seen,  bears,  camels,  tigers,  elephants 
and  other.s,  in  which  you  may  or  may  not  take  an  interest, 
but  there  is  at  least  one  animal  you  will  stand  and  contemr 
plate  with  attention — a lion.  Of  the  British  lion  you  have 
heard,  of  course,  and  w'hile  you  look  at  the  Zoo  lion  you 
will  be  reminded  disagreeably  of  the  great  empire  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets.  The  strength  of  the  animal  is  evident ; 
so,  too,  is  his  ferociousness  ; all  the  .same,  he  is  a noble- 
looking brute,  and  one  finds  it  hard  to  understand  why 
Great  Britain  substituted  a lion  for  the  three  leopards  in 
use  on  flags,  banners,  and  .so  forth  .some  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Leopards  are  treacherous;  lions  are  not;  leopards 
adopt  vile  means  to  gain  their  brute  ends;  lions  do  not. 
'Fhe  ass  in  a lion  skin  W'as  none  the  less  an  ass,  and  Great 
Britain,  by  the  adoption  of  the  lion  in  place  of  the  three 
leopard.s,  is  not  an  example  of  a noble  nation,  with  a regard 
for  right  and  a contempt  for  might ; quite  the  contrary,  and 
the  means  to  ends  at  home  and  abroad,  are  vile  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

To  what  ignoble  u.ses  may  noble  things  be  put!  John 
Bull  treacherous ; John  Bull  with  a long  extended  blood 


trail  in  the  l)uilding  of  liis  empire;  John  Bull  a cold- 
blooded murderer;  John  Hull  a notorious  luiblic  robber; 
John  Hull  anything  except  a model  for  imitation  in  all  that 
tends  to  raise  human  nature  to  a higher  i)lane:  [)erish  the 
thought!  What  does  the  emblem  of  the  lion  signify? 
Courage,  nobility  of  character,  foes  .struck  in  the  oi)en,  and 
let  right  be  might!  And  many  persons  in  this  island 
wonder  much,  and  the  foreigner  feels  distraught  for  a time 
at  the  sight  of  the  rampant  king  of  bea.sts.  The  Hritish 
lion!  the  British  Empire!  the  Hritish  Colonisation  Com- 
pany for  the  Purposes  of  Unlimited  Grab!  It  would  be  all 
very  amusing,  if  it  w'ere  not  so  sickening  in  its  aspect,  so 
injurious  in  its  tendency. 

In  the  Phoenix  Park  you  w'ill  see,  too,  my  country 
cousins,  the  police  depot.  Here  are  housed,  fed  and 
drilled  some  three  hundred  young  Irishmen,  whose  fathers 
and  mothers  have  decided  for  one  reason  or  another,  that 
they  shall  serve  the  Queen,  and  in  due  course  receive  a 
pension.  On  certain  days,  or  e\'ery  day,  these  young  men 
may  be  seen  at  drill  in  the  grounds  attached  to  the  depot 
buildings.  One  cannot  but  watch  the  evolutions  with  in- 
terest. What  earnestness  is  shown!  Every  man  is  intent 
on  making  himself  straight  and  supple  as  a soldier.  What 
a sight  for  parents  and  sweethearts  ! The  police  force  has 
a record  tvhich  attracts  apparently  large  numbers  of  the 
youth  of  the  country,  in  addition  to  those  whose  parents  are 
directly  responsible  for  their  enlistment.  To  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  force — what  a joy ! i'o  summon  owners  of  stray 
donkeys  and  goats;  to  pimp  on  small  publicans  and  sum- 
mon them  for  breaches  of  the  Licensing  Act ; to  watch  the 
meetings  organised  for  “ iratioital  ” purposes ; to  get  infor- 
mation from  unsuspecting  fellow-irishmen;  to  distribute 
British  gold  for  the  making  of  informers ; tO’  enter  a witness 
box  and  swear  with  certitude  when  in  doubt,  and  sometimes 
swear  away  the  life  and  liberty  of  fellow-irishmen ; to  plot 
and  plan  and  scheme ; tO'  be  praised  by  a judge  and  pro- 
moted by  a grateful  Inspector-General ; to  retire  on  a pen- 
sion ; to  train  one’s  son  in  the  same  way : 1 repeat — what  a 
joy!  A sweeping  indictment,  but  true,  e\ery  word.  Am 
1 to  give  you  proofs?  No,  good  reader,  1 have  some  re- 
gard for  your  common-sense,  and  am  sure  you  have  a fair 
knowledge,  at  least,  of  Irish  history  for  the  past  sixty  years. 
1 he  police  as  a civil  body,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
would  be  unobjectionable;  the  police  as  a militaiy  body 
armed  and  drilled,  and  the  police  trained  in  all  the  arts  of 
espionage  for  evil  purposes  are  most  objectionable. 

'I'here  are  other  things  to  be  seen  in  the  Phoenix  Park— 
the  Lodge  used  by  the  Chief  Secretary',  for  instance.  Many 
consultations  for  good  or  ill  have  taken  place  there ; many 
plans  have  there  been  formulated  and  carried  into  effect. 
The  Lodge  is  an  historic  building,  and  if  a conscientious 
and  impartial  person  were  to  write  its  history  the  revela- 
tions would  scarcely  be  pleasant  for  the  ordinary  hone.st 
and  w'ell-meaning  upholder  of  the  empire,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  in  Britain  “ never,  ne\  er  w'ill  be  slave.s,”  and  the 
inhabitants  of  which  in  India  and  eLsewhere  are  treated 
little  better  than  sla\es. 

R.  J.  Bropiiv. 
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The  Irish  for  Ireland. 


URING  the  past  month  the  attention  of  all  interested 
in  Irish  education  has  been  concentrated  on  the  Irir 
termediate  Commission,  which  sat  to  examine  into 
the  working  of  the  system  which  has  been  on  trial  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  During  the  latter  days  of  the  sitting  im- 
mense interest  was  excited  by  the  attack  made  on  Gaelic  as 
a subject  of  stiidy,  by  Professor  Mahaffy,  of  Trinity  College. 
This  attack  opened  the  way  for  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  to  make 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  pleas  for  the  study  of  Irish  which 
it  has  yet  been  our  pleasure  to  read.  It  was  not 
calculated  to  convince  Dr.  Mahaffy,  nor  even  the  oppos- 
ing section  of  Commissioners ; and  in  fact  we  can  well  ima- 
gine that  the  opposition  of  these  worthies  would  be  in- 
creased a hundred-fold  by  the  disingenuous  avowal  which 
Dr.  Hyde  made  of  his  desire  to  see  the  youth  of  Ireland  de- 
anglicised  and  of  his  conviction  that  the  study  of  Irish  would 
serve  that  end.  We  like  the  frank  and  outright  manner 
in  which  the  president  of  the  Gaelic  League,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  makes  his  profession  of  faith.  It  is  this 
avowal  that  we  are  not  working  merely  for  the  preservation 
of  a language^  but  for  the  existence  of  a distinct  nationality 
which  has  breathed  the  soul  of  enthusiasm  and  life  into^  the 
Gaelic  movement.  The  youth  of  Ireland,  and  all  teachers 
and  parents  with  a spark  of  patriotism  in  their  souls,  will 
be  influenced  by  Dr.  Hyde’s  plea  for  the  Gaelic,  and  even 
in  the  precincts  of  Trinity  College,  we  doubt  not,  but  that 
it  will  win  our  cause  new  adherents.  Dr.  Mahaffy’s  opinions 
were  advanced  without  any  profession  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  He  quoted  other  authorities,  namely,  the  Todd 
Lecturer  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  Dr.  Atkinson,  of 
Trinity  College.  These  gentlemen  have  also  given  evidence 
before  the  Commission,  and  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Atkinson  the 
evidence  was  virulently  and  unreasonably  hostile.  Father 


O’Leary,  Father  Hickey  (writing  to  the  Dublin  Nationalist 
papers),  and  Dr.  Hyde  (writing  to  the  “ Daily  Express  ”), 
have  made  short  work  of  Dr.  Atkinson.  Father  Hickey,  in 
four  columns  of  the  Press,  has  published  the  most  complete 
and  masterly  defence  that  we  can  imaginé  possible.  It 
makes  us  very  hopeful  of  the  future  to  know  that  the  author 
of  this  tract  is  the  man  to  whom,  is  confided  the  honourable 
trust  of  instructing  the  young  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland 
in  the  National  language.  Patriotism,  enthusiasm,  scholar- 
ship are  evident  in  every  line  of  his  article  ; nor  can  we  con- 
ceive that  the  united  intelligence  of  Dr.  Mahaffy,  Dr.  At- 
kinson, and  Mr.  Gwynn: — the  most  brilliant  lights  of  Trinity 
— will  find  it  possible  to  frame  any  answer  to  the  powerful 
arguments  of  the  Gaelic  professor  of  St.  Patrick’s  College. 

Trinity  in  past  years  has  done  its  work  in  presenúng  the 
Irish  language;  but  it  has  done  it  with  an  object.  The 
teaching  of  Irish  in  Trinity  has  been  for  the  benefit  either 
of  antiquarians  or  of  Episcopalian  ministers  intending  to 
make  Irish  the  medium  of  missions  to  Irish  Catholics.  I 
am  a Protestant  who  write  this,  and  yet  can  avow  that  the 
methods  of  promulgating  Protestantism  as  a part  of  loyalty 
to  England  and  England’s  Government-ruled  Church  have 
no  favour  with  me  as  a Nationalist.  I can  well  miderstand 
how  the  Loyalists  and  philological  Celtic  scholars  of  Trinity 
are  dismayed  at  the  spread  of  a movement  which  aims  at 
preserving  Irish  as  the  spoken  language  of  a nation  and  the 
essential  badge  of  distinction  from  England  tO'  all  time.  We 
can  well  understand  why  Mr.  Atkinson,  an  Englishman, 
knowing  of  this  awakening,  should  declare  that  it  is  unad- 
visable  for  young  people  at  school  to  learn  Irish,  though 
elderly  scholars  and  antiquarians  may  safely  dO'  so.  In 
youth  the  heart  is  warm  and  impulsive,  open  tO'  every  gener- 
ous and  noble  thought,  capable  of  being  inspired  by  the  fire 
of  patriotic  pride.  The  Irish  boy  who  takes  up  his  Gaelic 
grammar  and  reading-book  will  learn  one  thing  even  should 
he  not  become  a scholar,  namely,  this — I am  not  an  Eng- 
lishman. Dr.  Atkinson  would  not  have  such  lessons  taught. 
The  argument  he  put  forward,  he  ingeniously  calculated, 
was  most  likely  to  influence  a committee  of  Irishmen  inte- 
rested in  the  education  of  youth.  He  asserted  that  Irish 
literature,  what  there  is  of  it,  is  grossly  vile  and  improper. 
He  advanced  no  proofs,  quoted  nO'  books,  and  in  fact  gave 
the  assertion  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in 
Gaelic,  as  in  all  literatures,  subjects  are  written  of  and  lan- 
guage used  which  is  unsuitable  for  reading  in  classes  of 
juveniles.  But  the  Board  which  selects  works  for  interme- 
diate students  fromi  the  mass  of  French  and  English  and 
classical  literature  should  be  called  upon  tO'  exercise  the 
same  discretion  in  choosing  Gaelic  books,  and  the  capable 
Gaelic  writers  at  present  among  us  can  be  called  on  to  pre- 
pare books  specially  with  a view  to  intermediate  study. 

In  conclusion,  I express  a hope  that  Father  Hickey’s  ar- 
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tide  and  the  letters  of  Pr.  Hyde  and  Father  O’I.eary  will 
see  the  light  in  jximphlet  form  along  with  Dr.  MahalTy’s  and 
Mr.  .Atkinson’s  attacks.  .Such  a pamphlet  would  he  of  im- 
mense use  in  (laelic  propaganda.  And  as  to  the  Inter- 
metliate  Education  Board  and  National  Board,  if  we  desire 
to  convnnce  them  of  the  necessity  of  having  Irish  taught  to 
a greater  extent,  we  need  not  go  outside  Belfast  for  an  over- 
whelming argument.  In  this  city,  last  night,  I went  to  a 
class,  or  rather  Gaelic  night  school,  in  which  four  classes, 
numl'iering  115  ])ersons,  were  hard  at  work.  Tlie  classes 
were  mainly  made  up  of  young  people,  and  even  little  chil- 
dren who  are  determined  to  learn  Irish  somewhere,  if  not  in 
school,  and  whose  parents  and  school  manager  are  willing 
to  encourage  them.  This  (at  St.  Paul’s  School)  was  only 
one  of  several  that  exist  in  Belfast.  At  St.  Patrick’s  School 
a similar  assembly  can  be  seen  on  any  Sunday  afternoon. 
There  are  four  or  five  other  classes  of  less  size.  Having 
seen  this  awakening  in  Belfast,  and  similar  classes  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  from  Cork  to  Derry,  and  from  Dublin  to 
Inishman,  can  we  not  confidently  say  to  the  Intermediate 
Commissioners,  “ The  people  of  Ireland  desire  to  learn  Irish. 
See  that  you  set  no  bar  in  their  way.” 


A Song  for  Ireland. 


A maiden  mused,  “ oh,  could  I sing 
With  pathos  true  and  patriot  ring, 

A song  for  Ireland  ! 

I’d  tell  the  listening  crowd  around, 

Of  good  true  men  like  felons  bound. 

And  what  dear  blood  bedews  the  ground 
Of  holy  Ireland. 

Oh  ! for  a quivering  tongue  of  flame, 

To  sing  my  country’s  bloody  fame  ; 

Poor  wounded  Ireland  ! 

Of  famine  years  with  hatred  wrought. 

Of  poor  concessions,  dearly  bought. 

Of  noble  deeds  by  heroes  wrought — 

To  rescue  Ireland. 

The  patriot  sense  God  gave  me  strong, 

I love  her  muse,  I feel  the  wrong 
Of  dear  Old  Ireland. 

Why  is  to  me  this  gift  denied. 

Why  do  I strive,  unsatisfied. 

To  sing  her  glories,  far  and  wide? 

A song  for  Ireland. 

An  angel  voice — so  thought  the  maid. 

Soft  to  her  wounded  spirit  said  : 

“ God  cares  for  Ireland  ; 

As  for  her  foes — nay,  let  them  rest. 

Was  ever  one  was  ever  blest 
Who  injured  Ireland? 

But  the  dear  Irish  hearts  that  bled. 

Honour  thou  them — the  Glorious  Dead  ! 

Then  pray  for  blessings  on  the  head. 

Of  faithful  Ireland!”  M.\RY  W.VLL. 


A Straw  in  the  Wind. 


“ We,  the  Nationalists  of  Galwav,  Mayo,  and  Roscom- 
mon, in  pultlic  meeting  a-ssembled,  declare  that  tire  freedom 
of  Ireland  is  both  possible  and  desirable,  and  we  pledge 
oimselves  to  take  no  further  action  in  Parliamentary  agita- 
tion, but  will  work  out  our  freedom  by  the  methods  with 
which  the  men  of  ’98  strove  to  accomplish  it  'That  we, 
in  public  meeting  assembled,  pledge  ourselves  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  principles  for  which  Peter  Delany  lived  and 
died. — ^Dunmore  (Co.  Galwav\  Resolution,  1898. 


RTTING  at  the  present  moment,  when  stagnation 
seems  the  fittest  term  to  de.scrihe  the  state  of 
the  national  feeling,  it  is  hard  for  anyone  to  rea- 
lise that  even  amid  such  depressing  circum.stances  there  is 
hope  and  life.  When  the  people  beheld  with  con.stenia- 
tion  the  disruption  of  the  promising  constitutional  move- 
ment of  the  Eighties,”  and  when  aged  men’s  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  period  of  O’Connell’s  ascendancy  and  its 
pitiful  anti-climax  and  inglorious  decline,  many  cried  out, 
“ the  cause  is  lost,  the  land  for  ever  conquered.”  Men 
whose  hearts  beat  high  with  the  hopes  of  anticipated  vic- 
tory sadly  retired  with  every  promise  blasted  and  every 
energy  numbed.  Men  who  clung  to  the  movement  because 
it  was  seemingly  invincible  deserted  it  for  the  enemy’s  camp 
and  the  enemy’s  patronage.  Men  who'  had  surrendered 
their  homes  and  frequently  risked  their  lives  and  liberty 
in  furtherance  of  the  sacred  fight  found  themselves  forlorn 
and  helpless,  while  recrimination  and  conflicts  raged  around 
them. 

Thus  was  the  fruit  of  years  of  labour,  years  of  sacrifice 
on  the  people’s  part,  cast  aside  by  the  incompetency  and 
corruptness  of  their  cherished  leaders.  lire  fiasco  of 
“ O’Connellism  ” and  “ Agitation  ” was  repeated,  but  with- 
out even  the  momentary  glory  of  the  spirit  of  “Young  Ire- 
land ” to  redeem  the  darkness. 

When  the  last  great  constitutional  agitation  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country’s  destinies  there  was  apparent  the  signs 
of  that  desperation  which  hopelessness  engenders  among 
an  oppressed  people.  But  the  sanguine  minds  of  the 
leaders  for  a time  overcame  the  distrust  of  the  extremists, 
and  the  successes  achieved  and  the  enthusiasm  aroused  in 
the  first  8 or  10  years  disarmed  the  fears  of  almost  the  most 
sceptical  of  the  adherents  of  the  older  methods.  It  is  true 
there  was,  indeed,  much  to  excuse  their  acquiescence  in  the 
spread  of  the  Parliamentary  propaganda;  but  have  not  re- 
cent events  and  present  circumstances  amply  justified  dis- 
trust of  such  methods  ? I submit  that  to  this  question  none 
but  an  affirmative  answer  can  be  given. 

Let  us  for  a moment  dispassionately  and  calmly  review 
the  events  and  the  National  record  since  the  Parnell  agita- 
tion began,  and  see  what  benefits  we  ha\  e gained  and  what 
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amelioration  the  people  owe  to  that  “ great  peaceful  move- 
ment.” The  land  question  has  always  been  the  crux  of  the 
Irish  difficulty.  Is  the  land  question  settled?  Is  that 
great  wrong  which  acts  like  a leak  in  the  reservoir  of  the 
nation’s  manhood,  and  through  which  yearly  thousands  of 
our  finest  sons  leave  their  native  land  for  bread,  righted,  or 
is  it  only  tinkered  ? Glance  at  the  emigrant  returns  and  you 
are  answered.  Look  for  a moment  at  your  morning  paper 
and  you  are  answered.  List  tO'  that  cry  of  famine  and  death 
from  the  West  and  the  Angel  of  Judgment  could  not  speak 
more  clearly.  And  the  answer  is  “ N o.” 

Come  to  our  cities,  where  on  every  side  trade  declines  and 
labour  goes  begging.  Tread  the  streets,  and  tottering  walls 
and  crumbling  wheels  show  where  industry  reigned  but 
reigns  no  more.  Go'  to  our  wharves,  and  every  little  stick 
that  decks  the  home,  every  little  rug  that  hides  the  people’s 
nakedness,  every  little  luxury  the  few  indulge,  are  there 
from  Britain,  from  Germany,  fromi  America,  from^  anjpvhere 
but  Ireland.  Therefore,  industry  has  little  benefitted  by 
the  social  upheaval  of  the  Parliamentarians. 

Thus  have  the  twO'  great  sections  of  the  people  found 
the  labour  of  the  movement  unfruitful  and  vain.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  hearts  have  been  broken,  homes  made  desolate, 
villages  depopulated,  whole  estates  let  run  to  ruin,  and 
thousands  of  pounds  literally  wasted  yearly  in  a vain  effort 
to  redress  the  wrongsi  of  one  section  of  the  people.  It 
had  been  truly  remarked,  at  the  height  of  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign movement,  that  if  the  land  had  been  stricken  by  a 
visitation  of  God  or  ravaged  by  civil  war  certain  parts  of 
the  country  could  not  have  looked  more  desolate.  None 
can  tell  the  misery  caused  by  that  fatuous  idea,  none  can 
count  the  number  of  patient  li\'es  crushed  out  by  the  trials 
of  that  horrid  period.  And  this  was  the  bloodless  agita- 
tion, this  was  a factor  in  cementing  the  “ Union  of  hearts.” 
It  played  into'  the  hands  of  England,  and  to-day  places  us 
in  the  unenviable  position  of  having  succumbed  to  our  own 
nurslings. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  no'  surprise  anyone  who  knows  the 
heart  of  the  Irish  race  well  ■will  have  watched  and  intuitively 
felt  that  revulsion  of  feeling  from  the  insincerities  and  in- 
anities of  Parliamentarianism  to'  the  nobler  and  purer  ideals 
of  the  heroes  of  the  past.  In  their  methods,  at  least,  sel- 
fishness could  find  no  palliative',  vainglory  no  incentive. 
Silently  and  slowly  the  firm  strength  of  nationality  has  been 
shifting  from  passive  indifference  to  activity  again.  The 
Dunmore  resolution,  Avhich  heads  these  remarks,  was  but 
a straw  in  the  wind,  but  to'  the  observant  Irishman  it  is  a 
significant  sign,  and  tells  a tale  pregnant  with  courage  and 
hope.  Once  again  the  old  spirit  of  centuries  reasserts  it- 
self. Once  again  the  old  ideals  come  to  the  front  amid  the 
discreditable  bickerings  of  unworthy  “ patriots.”  Once 
again  the  purer  breath  of  honest  patriotism  and  courageous 


endeavour  will  revivify  the  cause  of  Irish  nationality,  and 
strive  to  lift  the  old  land  into  her  destined  place  among  the  * 
nations. 

In  face  of  defection  the  courage  of  the  faithful  must  re- 
double. In  face  of  treachery  the  alertness  of  the  noble 
must  intensify.  In  face  of  disaster  the  efforts  of  the  people 
must  increase.  To  recover  lost  ground,  to  recast  the 
divided  elements  of  the  nation,  each  man  must  speak  sparsely 
and  act  boldly.  Apathy  must  be  at  an  end,  action  is  now  de- 
manded. The  tension  abroad  is  high  to  breaking,  the  pulse 
of  the  race  at  home  beats  quick,  as  if  touched  by  an  in- 
spiring thought.  Who  knows  what  a day  or  hour  may  cast 
in  our  way?  Celt. 


Reviews  and  Literary  Notices. 


“ Through  the  Turf  Smoke.” — It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  welcome  “ Through  the  Turf  Smoke  ” (Doubleday  & M'Clure, 
New  York),  a volume  of  selections  from  the  published  works  of 
Mr.  Seumas  MacManus,  who  is  perhaps  better  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  under  his  pseudonym  of  “ Mac.”  A few 
months  ago,  Mr.  MacManus  left  Ireland  for  a sojourn  in  the  United 
States,  where  his  success  as  an  original  and  fascinating  writer  has 
been  rapid  and  assured.  His  quaint  humorous  style  seems  to  have 
quite  captivated  the  editors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  since 
all  the  high-class  journals — “The  Century,”  “Harper’s  Monthly,” 
“Criterion,”  “Frank  Leslie’s,”  “Youth’s  Companion,”  etc.,  have 
accepted  contributions  from  his  pen.  The  volume  just  to  hand  has 
been  very  daintly  turned-out  by  Doubleday  & M’Clure,  the  cover 
being  misty-gray,  whereon  is  depicted  a circle  of  shadowy  figures 
seated  round  a red  hearth-fire.  It  contains  twelve  of  Mr.  MacM.anus’s 
most  attractive  stories,  and  is  dedicated  to  Ethna  Carbery.  “ Mac  ” 
hopes  to  return  to  his  native  Donegal  shortly,  where  he  will  spend 
the  summer  in  hard  work  at  a new  book.  We  are  sure  the  many 
friends  of  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  will  join  us  in  our  congratulations 
on  his  prosperity,  and  in  our  hearty  good  wishes  for  his  continued 
success. 


LEE  GAELIC  LEAGUE. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 27th,  at  the  School  of  Art,  Cork.  The  classes  are  now  work- 
ing steadily  with  a view  to  the  sessional  examination.  The  first 
class  is  well  advanced  into  O’Growney,  Part  II.,  and  is  studying 
the  second  sheet  of  the  supplements  published  last  spring  at  the 
School  of  Art.  The  second  class  is  nearing  the  end  of  O’Growneyq 
Part  IV.,  while  the  third  class  has  practically  finished  Part  IV'., 
and  is  simultaneously  engaged  on  the  “ Laoi  Oisin  ” as  a text  book. 
All  these  classes  write  set  exercises  for  home-work,  and  have  now 
begun  to  use  as  a reading  exercise  the  “ Student’s  Column  ” which 
has  been  recently  started  in  “ Fainne  an  Lae,”  and  is  the  first  at- 
tempt to  bring  modern  Gaelic  treating  of  matters  of  every-day  in- 
terest within  the  reach  of  the  student.  The  fourth  class,  composed 
of  native  speakers  of  Gaelic,  is  at  present  reading  “ Oileán  na  gouig 
mheann  ” in  Patrick  O’Leary’s  stories,  but  its  regular  course  con- 
sists of  reading  aloud  a fixed  passage,  writing  from  dictation  in 
class  and  translation  from  English  into  Gaelic  as  home-work.  The 
steadiness  and  application  of  the  students  give  promise  of  good 
results  at  the  examinations. 
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H Sprino  6avlanb. 


March  Moods. 


MOOD  I. 

The  winds  rage  over  the  sullen  land, 

The  tide  creeps  up  from  the  sea — 

In  a cold  gray  shiver  of  stifled  war, 

Clutching  the  sands  of  the  Lea  ; 

A gull,  far  out,  veers  timidly. 

Breasting  now  wind,  now  spray. 

And  a brown  blown  sail  is  baffling  the  gale. 

Wresting  its  homeward  way. 

Beat  over  me,  O angry  sea, 

And  winds  in  your  gray  domed  arch, 

I feel  your  wrath,  for  I tread  your  path, 

I am  a child  of  March  ! 

MOOD  II. 

The  triumph  of  the  winds  is  hushed. 

The  thunder  of  the  wrack  is  spent ; 

And  from  his  mouth,  the  warm  sweet  South, 

With  wooing  prophecies  is  sent ; 

Then  wakens  to  a first  faint  glad  surprise. 

Each  dull  brown  dreaming  woodland  thing ; 

And  on  each  blade  and  sheath  and  bough. 

Quivers  the  miracle  of  Spring. 

0 winds  that  woo  my  soul  unto 

The  hidden  rapture  of  the  budding  larch ; 

1 pierce  with  you  the  brown  sheath  through, 

I am  a child  of  March  ! 

Regina  Armstrong. 


March  Violets. 

Spring  cometh  up  the  woodland  way, 

As  oft  of  old. 

When,  Dear,  your  lips  with  song  were  gay,  . 

That  are  now  so  cold  ; 

When  down  the  greening  lanes  we  went 
In  the  shine  of  the  sun ; 

Or  watched  by  banks  where  willows  leant. 

The  river  run. 

Blue  violets  you  loved  them  best 
(Can  I forget?) 

Some  that  are  dust  on  your  dead  breast 
Are  treasured  yet ; 

And  these  I gathered  at  the  dawn, 

Remembering  you. 

Wet  in  the  gleam  of  morning  shone 
With  tears  not  dew. 

Iris  Olkyrn. 


The  Poet  to  Kathleen  Ny=Houlahan 

O Kathaleen  Ny-Houlahan,  my  heart  is  at  your  feet. 

It  is  a cup  for  you  to  fill  with  honey,  gold  and  sweet. 

Or  bitter  water  from  the  well  where  sea  and  fountain  meet, 

O Kathaleen  Ny-Houlahan,  be  gentle  with  your  cup. 

O Kathaleen  Ny-Houlahan,  my  cup’s  for  you  to  take ; 

And  if  its  wine  for  thirsty  lips  be  sweeter  for  your  sake ; 
One  day  of  days,  what  matter  if  you  cast  it  down  and  break, 
O Kathaleen  Ny-Houlahan,  what  you  have  lifted  up? 

Nora  Hopper. 


The  Bard’s  Lament. 

Mo  bheannacht  leis  an  aimsir  ghiinn  !* 

When  Cormac  reigned  in  Tara’s  hall. 

And  the  valleys  rang  to  the  shout  of  Finn, 

As  he  led  the  chase  with  his  champions  tall. 

Mo  bheann<acht  leis  an  aimsir  ghrinn  ! 

When  Patrick  blessed  the  Druid  Well; 

And  the  holy  croon  of  the  vesper  hymn 
Was  heard  at  the  eve  in  the  quiet  dell. 

Mo  bheannacht  leis  an  aimsir  ghrinn  ! 

When  the  bard  was  first  in  the  [jrincely  throng, 

As  he  raised  the  dirge  to  their  buried  kin. 

Or  chanted  their  praise  in  tuneful  song. 

Mo  bheannacht  leis  an  aimsir  ghrinn  ! 

’Tis  fled  alas  ! This  bitter  morn 
Naught  is  heard  but  the  battle’s  din. 

And  the  stranger  rules  in  our  halls  forlorn. 

Mairgread  Keon. 

* My  blessing  with  that  pleasant  time. 

Healing. 

Think’st  thou  to  find  wild  laughter 
Hid  in  a cup  of  tears. 

To  build  a fair  hereafter 
Out  of  thy  ruined  years ; 

An  alien  soul  to  borrow. 

With  alien  hopes  and  fears? 

Thy  sacred  streams  of  feeling. 

Pure  from  the  days  of  yore. 

And  thine  own  wells  of  healing 
Within  the  oak-woods  hoar. 

Alone  shall  cure  thy  sorrow. 

Shall  give  thee  health  once  more. 

Thomas  E.  Mayne. 


Slainte  na  h=Eirinn. 

O wind-drifted  Branch  lift  your  head  to  the  sun. 

For  the  sap  of  new  life  in  your  veins  hath  begun. 

And  a little  young  bud  of  the  tenderest  green. 

Mine  eyes  through  the  snow  and  the  sorrow  hath  seen. 

O little  green  Bud,  break  and  blow  into  flower. 

Break  and  blow  through  the  welcome  of  sunshine  and  shower ; 
’Twas  a long  night  and  dreary  you  hid  there  forlorn. 

But  now  the  cold  hills  wear  the  radiance  of  morn. 

And  there  will  be  joy  in  our  hearts  since  you  bring 
A whisper  of  Hope  and  a promise  of  Spring — 

A Spring  that  is  fairer  for  long  waiting  years. 

And  a Hope  that  is  deaier  because  of  our  tears. 

E.  Cahbkry. 
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“A  Sheimhfhir  Ghlic  Qhaedhealaghi.” 


The  following  poem,  written  in  1805,  by  Michael  Og  O’Longan,  of 
Carrignavar,  Co.  Cork,  and  sent  by  him  to  Conchobhar  O Dalaigh, 
of  Mitchelstown,  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  that  regular  inter- 
course existed  between  the  Bards  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  O’Longan  is  always  cited  as  “ a scribe,”  but  the  songs 
which  he  composed  would  fill  a good-sized  volume.  O’Dalaigh  was 
a celebrated  scribe  and  poet,  and  according  to  O’Longan  it  was  he 
who  brought  the  now-famous  “ Leabhar  Breac  ” to  Dublin  in  or 
after  the  year  1786.  O’Longan’s  father  had  the  “Leabhar  Breac” 
in  his  possession  at  Carrignavar  in  the  year  1767. 

A shéimbfbir  ghlic  Ghaedhealaigb,  ’sa  chara  dhiograis, 

Dod’  fheuchain  go  heusgaidh  do  rachamaois-ne 
Le  saor-chumann  cléibh  duit  tar  fhearaibh  Chrich  loirc, 

Acht  claon-bhearta  an  tsaoghail  ’sna  nDanar  ndi'oghaltach. 

Im’  cheusadh  im’  thraochadh  'sim  ghreadadh  bhid  sin, 

Gan  réidhteach  ár  ngéibheann  ná  sgaipeadh  daoirse  ; 

Acht  dá  ndéineadh  an  Déagh-Mhac  mo  ghlasa  sgaoileadh 
Ba  saothrach  me  taobh  leat  a’  cantan  laoidhthe. 

Bheadh  saor-chlanna  Eireann  i gceart  a sinnsear, 

Is  teuda  go  gleusta  le  spreagadh  caoin-phort, 

Is  dreuchta  d’a  ndeunamh  i Sean-Ghaoiebilg, 

’S  na  hEigse  i gcéimibb  nach  measaid  daoithe. 

Mo  léir-chreach,  mo  leun  is  nio  lagar  nimhneach, 

An  Ghaedhilg  fá  eclipse  gan  ceannus  choidhch’  'rri, 

Mar  eugsat  na  laochradh  do  chasad  í sin, 

’S  d’a  saoradh  do  ghleusadh  go  slachtmhar  caoil-pbeann. 

Gach  sméirle  leamh  baolh  chum  ar  theangmaidh  puinn  di 
Ni  méinn  leis  a léigean  do  ghraphadh  ’n's  linn  ; 

Is  feuchaidh  a sheimhfhir,  gidh  heart  nach  sílfinn, 

Gur  léigis-se  féin  mise,  i n-easbaidh  roimhe-seo. 

’San  tsaoghal-so  tréimse  dá  ngabhamaois-ne, 

’Nár  réimibh  fá  Eirinn  chum  t’athar  dhílis, 

Níor  bhaogol  dam  m'éaradh  fá  leabhar  Ghaoidhilge, 

‘S  gur  ab  eusgaidh  do  dhéanfainn  a chasadh  ’rís  do. 

Tadhg 


OUR  DEAD  COMRADES. 

BY  MICHAEL  CAVANAGH. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  MITCHEL. 

(continued.) 

“A  soldier’s  life’s  the  life  for  me; 

A soldier’s  death,  so  Ireland’s  free.” — Davis. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

PRUNG  from  such  a stock,  nurtured  as  he  had  been 
in  love  for  his  suffering  land  and  detestation  of  her 
tyrannical  oppressors;  his  earliest  recollections 
clouded  by  the  harrowing  scenes  of  the  famine  years,  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  his  father,  his  mother’s  agony,  his  deso- 
lated home,  and  his  more  recent  sufferings  as  a wanderer 
round  the  globe,  no  wonder  the  noble  boy’s  fondest  ambition 
was  to  become  a soldier,  and  so  qualify  himself  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  his  counfiy  and  his  race  in  the  hopeful  future. 
He  eagerly  studied  such  works  on  military  science  as  came 
under  his  obsen'ation — those  on  fortifications  and  engineer- 


ing being  his  especial  favourites.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  plans  of  field-works  and  other  impromptu  defences 
applicable  to  a country  such  as  Ireland,  intersected  by  innu- 
merable streams,  and  in  which  nearly  every  field  was  capable 
of  being  converted  into  a redoubt  by  the  application  of  un- 
skilled labour  directed  by  an  intelligent  mind.  In  this  man- 
ner he  succeeded  in  acquiring  a considerable  amount  of 
theoretical  knowledge  in  this  department  of  military  science, 
years  before  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  applying  it 
to  practical  use.  When  that  time  came,  however,  his  gallant 
defence  of  Fort  Sumter  proved  that,  in  the  selection  of  his 
youthful  studies,  the  soldier-boy  had  not  mistaken  his  voca- 
tion. 

In  complance  with  his  most  earnest  desire,  his  friends 
exerted  themselves  to  procure  his  admission  to  the  Military 
Academy  at  Westpoint,  but  without  success;  for  in  those 
days  the  appointing  powers  had  not  yet  thought  of  weighing 
the  respective  merits  of  independent  intelligence,  and  politi- 
cal influence,  consequently  competitive  examinations  were, 
as  yet,  unknown  in  this  connection.  It  remained  for  the 
uneducated  but  great-hearted  John  Morrissey  to  inaugurate 
this  much-needed  reform,  and  set  an  example  of  genuine 
Republicanism  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions  than  the  system  which  had  heretofore  prevailed. 

Not  having  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  first  choice, 
young  John  Mitchel,  for  the  time  being,  sought  employment 
in  another  direction,  and  obtained  a situation  in  a large  im- 
porting house  on  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Soon  after  his  father’s  departure  for  Tennessee  in  1857, 
he  surrendered  his  position  in  the  mercantile  establishment, 
and  devoted  himself  to  what  he  had  determined  to  adopt  as 
his  profession — civil  engineering. 

With  Mr.  William  Desmond  O’Brien,  one  of  the  eminent 
men  in  his  profession,  an  accomplished  Irish  scholar,  and 
whole-souled  patriot,  he  was  engaged  for  two  years  in  the 
construction  of  public  works,  railroads,  etc.,  in  the  Northern 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  met  with  a good  many 
amusing  adventures  incidental  to  his  profession. 

Often  subsequently,  when  seated  round  the  evening  fire, 
in  quarters.  Captain  Mitchel,  with  that  quiet  humour  peculiar 
to  himself,  used  to  detail  to  his  amused  comrades  the  his- 
tory of  many  a backwoods  encounter  with  New  York  land 
speculators  and  the  small  railroad  officials  of  ambitious  vil- 
lages and  puffed-up  corporations. 

This  never-failing  stock  of  genuine  Irish  humour  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  most  pleasing  traits  in  his  character  both  as 
boy  and  man.  In  a recent  interview  with  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  John  Savage,  the  poet,  that  gentleman  re- 
lated many  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  happy  evenings 
they  spent  together  during  his  young  companion’s  residence 
in  New  York. 

He  used  to  compose  impromptu  verses  full  of  the  most 
racy  fun.  Many  of  these  occasionally  turn  up  in  odd  volumes 
belonging  to  the  parbier  of  his  play  at  rhyming  wit,  which 
he  had  been  reading.  They  were  generally  written  on  small 
scraps  of  paper,  and  occasionally  embellished — not  with,  as 
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may  be  supposed,  comically  characteristic  illustrations  of  the 
text — but  with  drawings  of  fortifications,  which  circum- 
stance ser\es  to  show  that,  even  in  his  lightest  mood,  his 
mind  would  revert  to  its  master  subject. 

In  one  of  those  poetical  squibs,  addressed  to  his  genial 
companion,  he  commenced  his  grandiloquent  ap)ostrophe 
with  the  inimitably  characteristic  line — 

“ Oh,  John  of  ;i  ihousnml  piiies  !” 

None  save  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  gentle  poet’s 
domicile  in  those  days,  and  who  recall  the  profusion  of 
pipes  of  all  shapes  and  various  colours,  to  be  seen  lying  pro- 
miscuously in  every  nook  and  corner  therein,  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  force  and  humour  of  that  happy  cognomen.  To 
me,  as  one  of  the  favoured  few  now  living,  the  hearing  of 
the  phrase  was  as  a revelation — a sudden  drawing  aside  of 
the  curtains  that  hide  the  past,  with  its  loved  and  lost,  from 
our  mental  vision,  and  the  laugh  which  it  called  forth  was 
suddenly  stilled  by  the  saddening  thought  of  how  very  few 
of  us  were  left  to  talk  over  those  “gay  old  times.” 

In  1859  he  visited  his  family  at  Washington,  and  then,  j 

having  decided  to  live  in  the  South,  he  took  a tour  through  j 

the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Louisi- 
ana in  connection  with  his  father’s  paper,  “ The  Southern 
Citizen.”  When  that  paper  was  discontinued,  on  Mr. 
Mitchel’s  visiting  France,  John  remained  in  Alabama,  where  | 
he  was  at  the  time,  and  formed  a business  connection  with  a | 
company  constructing  a railroad  to  Florida. 

He  continued  engaged  on  that  work  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war. 

The  opportunity  of  learning  “ the  soldier’s  glorious  trade,” 
for  which  he  had  so  earnestly  yearned  from  his  boyhood  had 
at  length  come,  and  he  eagerly  embraced  it.  During  his 
sojourn  in  the  South  he  had  learned  to  love  the  land  and 
its  people,  and  with  all  the  chivalrous  zeal  of  honest  trust- 
ing youth,  he  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  struggle.  Be- 
lieving the  cause  he  espoused  had  right  and  justice  on  its 
side  he  resigned  his  appointment,  hastened  to  Charleston, 
and  proffered  his  services  to  the  cause  of  his  adopted  State. 

His  first  duty  was  as  volunteer  aid  to  General  Gregg  (then 
Col.  W.  Gregg),  under  whom  he  rendered  valuable  service  in  j 
preparing  the  harbour  of  Charleston  for  the  severe  sieges 
which  it  was  destined  to  undergo. 

He  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Pickens  as  a lieutenant 
in  the  First  South  Carolina  Artillery  Regiment,  which  was 
in  process  of  organisation  at  the  time. 

He  first  distinguished  himself  during  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter,  in  which  action  he  commanded  the  guns  of  the 
batter)'  at  Fort  Moultrie,  which  played  so  important 
a part  in  the  reduction  of  the  United  States  stronghold. 
Here  his  qualities  as  an  artillerist  were  brought  prominently 
into  notice,  for  he  dismounted  at  a single  shot  three  of  his 
opponents’  guns — the  first  that  were  dismounted  at  the  fort. 
This  incident  occurred  early  in  the  bombardment  (April  15, 
1861). 

During  this  bombardment  an  event  occurred  which  came 


very  near  closing  our  young  hero’s  military  career  at  its  out- 
set. 

Upon  being  relieved  after  several  hours’  liard  service,  he 
retired  to  his  quarters  for  the  purjxjse  of  resting,  not  think- 
ing of  any  danger.  But,  he  had  scarcely  lain  on  his  Ijed 
when  a shell  from  the  Federal  gun  penetrated  the  wall  of  his 
room  immediately  over  and  in  close  proximity  to  his  person. 
Fortunately  no  damage  was  done  further  than  that  sustained 
by  the  wall  and  the  bed  clothes  from  the  fragments  of  brick 
and  mortar. 

Upon  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  by  Major  Anderson, 
Lieutenant  Mitchell  went  over  as  part  of  the  first  Confede- 
rate garrison  that  occupied  it.  Pie  subsequently  had  a long 
period  of  comparative  quiet,  during  which  he  devoted  him- 
j self  with  unflagging  energy  to  his  duties  as  a company  officer, 
i every  day  adding  to  the  military  knowledge  which  he  was 
j such  an  adept  in  acquiring.  He  was  constantly  engaged  on 
the  defences  of  Charleston,  or  those  of  the  coast  southward, 
where  he  did  much,  through  his  knowledge  of  engineering,  in 
perfecting  those  works,  and,  by  his  skill  as  an  artillery  officer, 
in  rendering  the  garrison  proficient. 

While  stationed  in  Charleston,  Lieutenant  Mitchel  first 
heard  of  the  capture  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Corcoran.  Re- 
ferring to  the  circumstance  in  a letter  to  an  intimate  friend 
in  New  York,  he  pledged  himself,  should  his  brave  and 
patriotic  countryman  be  transferred  to  Charleston,  to  order 
out  the  band  of  his  regiment  to  receive  him  and  play  “ Pat- 
rick’s Day  ” and  “ Garryowen  ” through  the  streets  of  the 
j citv  in  his  honour,  and  in  honour  of  the  old  land  on  which 
the  Colonel  and  his  gallant  command  had  reflected  so  much 
credit.  And  he  kept  his  promise.  Corcoran  was  soon  after- 
ward transferred  to  the  Palmetto  City,  where  he  found  bis 
countrymen  as  proud  of  him  as  when  six  months  before  they 
presented  him  with  the  gold-headed  Palnietto  cane,  as  a 
mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his  conduct  in  refusing  to  order 
out  his  regiment  to  do  honour  to  the  son  of  his  country’s 
oppressor. 

But  from  none  did  he  meet  a more  cordial  greeting  than 
from  the  son  of  the  man  whom  he  had  long  deemed  to  be 
the  first  of  living  Irishmen.  This  incident,  which  harmonises 
so  well  with  that  which  occurred  at  “ Irving  Hall,”  New 
York,  about  the  same  time  (as  related  in  a former  part  of  this 
memoir),  shows  conclusively  the  community  of  feeling  which 
existed  between  Irishmen,  North  and  South,  when  the 
heart’s  homage  was  to  be  paid  to  the  men  who  were  true  to 
their  native  land. 

Longing  for  more  active  duties,  and  anxious  to  perfect 
himself  in  a different  branch  of  the  service,  our  young  officer 
got  himself  assigned  to  the  temporary  command  of  an  in- 
fantry company.  These  he  drilled  as  shari>-shooters,  and 
with  them  aided  materially  in  the  brilliant  capture  of  the 
United  States  gunboat,  “ Isaac  P.  Smith,”  in  Stone  River. 
Being  again  assigned  to  the  artillery,  he  was  assigned  to 
I duty  at  Fort  Sumter,  where  he  commanded  a barbette  bat- 
I terv  on  the  occasion  of  the  repulse  of  the  monitor  fleet, 
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On  the  loth  of  July,  1863,  he  was  in  command  of  a bat- 
tery at  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island,  when,  abandoned  by 
his  infantry  supports,  he  stood  to  his  guns  with  his  handful 
of  devoted  artillerists,  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy, 
until,  being  actually  surrounded  by  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  his  assailants,  he  was,  for  a short  time,  a prisoner  in 
their  hands ; but  his  gallant  followers,  who  almost  idolised 
their  young  commander,  by  a desperate  charge,  succeeded 
in  rescuing  him.  When  once  more  at  their  head  he  sue 
ceeded  in  cutting  his  way  back  to  Fort  Wagner. 

It  was  his  fortune  to  command  the  artillery  of  that  cele- 
brated post  on  the  following  day,  when  the  assaulting 
columns  received  the  first  of  the  series  of  bloody  repulses 
which  they  encountered  in  front  of  its  massive  parapet. 

During  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner,  Captain  Mitchel  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  batteries  on  James’  Island,  which 
had  been  constructed  to  command  the  besiegers’  works ; and 
both  then  and  subsequent  to  the  evacuation  of  Morris  Island 
he  rendered  signal  service  by  the  spirit  and  accuracy  of  the 
fire  with  which  he  constantly  annoyed  the  Federal  working 
parties.  At  this  time  he  commanded  no  less  than  seven 
companies  of  artilleiy  in  the  batteries  adjacent  to  Fort  John- 
son. 

For  some  time  after  the  above  events  Captain  Mitchel  was 
stationed  in  the  batteries  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 

In  April,  1864,  he  was  appointed  to  the  temporary  com- 
mand of  Fort  Sumter  during  the  absence  of  Colonel  Elliott, 
and  on  the  promotion  of  that  officer,  a fortnight  later,  our 
gallant  young  countryman  was  honoured  with  the  permanent 
command  of  that  famous  old  fortress,  which  for  over  a year- 
had  withstood  a siege  and  bombardment  unparalleled  for  its 
fierceness  in  military  history. 

His  assignment  to  such  a post  at  such  a time  was  no  com- 
mon act  of  routine  or  usage.  It  was  believed  by  his  superior 
officers  that  he  was  worthy  of  and  equal  to  the  trust,  under 
such  exigencies,  and  the  expectations  of  the  witnessing,  world. 
The  results  fully  justified  the  appointment. 

On  taking  charge  of  Fort  Sumter  Captain  Mitchel  found 
but  little  to  improve  on  in  the  general  plan  of  defence  insti- 
tuted by  his  predecessor;  but  his  soldierly  training  soon 
made  itself  felt  in  the  increased  attention  to  police  and  dis- 
ciplinary regulations,  while  his  constant,  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  garrison,  and  untiring  vigilance  over  the  move- 
ments of  his  enemy  made  every  one  of  his  command,  both 
officers  and  men,  proud  of  their  young  leader. 

He  was  particularly  exact  in  making  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  minutest  details  of  everything  connected 
with  the  progress  of  the  siege.  I have  seen  a memorandum 
book  which  he  kept,  in  which  was  pencilled  down  the  num- 
ber and  weight  of  shot  and  shell  expended  in  the  fort  every 
twenty-four  hours,  together  with  the  amount  of  powder  used 
in  the  firing.  In  it  was  also  noted  the  number  of  effective 
shots  fired  by  the  enemy  and  the  nature  of  the  damage  sus- 
tained thereby.  Nothing  that  could  add  to  his  practical 
knowledge  seemed  to  escape  his  notice.  He  made  the  most 
of  his  time  and  of  his  opportunities,  fondly  hoping  that  on 


some  'auspicious  day  his  native  land  would  derive  the  benefit 
of  his  soldierly  experiences.  Alas!  that  the  hope  was  not 
destined  to  be  fulfilled.  But  the  example  he  set  may  well 
be  followed  by  all  who  share  his  aspirations  as  soldiers  of 
Ireland — to  learn  everything  possible  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession, and  learn  it  thoroughly. 

CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  HEROES  DIE. 

“ A tribe  in  bnttle’s  hour  unused  to  shrink  or  fail.” 

With  each  succeeding  day  the  fire  on  the  besieged  fortress 
became  more  intense,  and  shot  and  shell  poured  in  quicker 
and  with  more  destructive  effect.  On  the  20th  of  June  (the 
three  hundred  and  seventy-sixth  day  of  the  siege  of  Charles- 
ton), the  firing  became  particularly  severe,  as  many  as  four 
hundred  and  forty-five  shots,  mostly  from  eight-inch  parrots 
amd  thirteen-inch  mortars,  being  directed  against  the  fort, 
chieflv  upon  its  south-west  angle.  About  one  o’clock  on 
that  ill-fated  day.  Captain  Mitchel  went  to  that  perilous 
point,  with  a view  to  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  remov- 
ing the  sentinel  stationed  there.  When  he  arrived  there  he 
found  the  sentry  under  cover,  and,  having  decided  on  dis- 
mounting the  gun  at  that  angle,  he  despatched  the  man  to 
summon  the  gunners  for  that  purpose.  Just  then,  while  he 
stood  alone  at  the  exposed  point,  sun'eying  the  enemy  from 
the  parapet,  and  without  any  protection  to  the  rear,  a large 
shell  Imirst  immediately  over  his  head,  and  a heavy  fragment 
of  it  struck  him  below  the  left  hip,  shattering  his  thigh  and 
inflicting  a mortal  wound.  His  brother  officers  rushed  to 
the  spot  and  found  him  deadly  pale,  reclining  against  the 
parapet.  He  was  at  once  tenderly  removed  to  his  quarters, 
suffering  the  most  excniciating  torture,  which  he  bore  with' 
admirable  fortitude,  saying,  that  he  “ wished  to  let  his  men 
see  how  a soldier  should  die.” 

Upon  learning  from  the  doctor  that  there  were  no  hopes 
of  his  recovery,  he  declined  to  have  amputation  performed, 
and  commenced  giving  directions  and  making  preparations 
for  death. 

He  desired  his  friends  to  write  to  his  father  and  mother, 
and  tell  them  that  he  died  as  a man  should  die  at  his  post  of 
duty.  He  said  : — 

“ Tell  them  I die  resigned,  with  a consciousness  of  having 
lived  a blameless  life,  and  in  the  endeavour  tO'  do  my  whole 
duty  to  the  country.  My  only  regret  is  for  my  parents,  and 
the  great  shock  my  death  will  cause  my  mother.  Tell  them 
also,  that  I wish  I could  have  died  in  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  my  native  land.” 

What  nobler  epitaph  could  be  inscribed  on  a hero’s  monu- 
ment than  those  dying  words  of  our  young  Irish  soldier? 

Oh  ! Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true  !” 

He  called  the  senior  officer  in  the  Fort  and  said  ; — 

“ I turn  over  the  command  of  the  Fort  to  you.  Never  let 
it  be  given  up  or  surrendered.” 

He  desired  that  his  remains  should  be  interred  in  the 
Magnolia  Cemetery,  Charleston. 

About  three  o’clock  he  began  to  sink  rapidly,  and  his 
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friend,  Captain  Johnson,  chief  engineer  of  the  Fort,  knelt 
beside  him  and  breathed  a soldier's  prayer  for  his  dying  com- 
rade. He  felt  pleased  at  this ; said  he  felt  at  i)eace  with  his 
God ; that  he  was  prepared  to  die,  but  that  he  wished  he 
could  have  died  as  his  brother  “ Willie  ” did,  adding  : “ Was 
not  his  a glorious  death  ?” 

'Fhen,  after  a pause,  he  fully  added  : — 

“ I die  in  a glorious  cause.  My  only  wish  is  that  1 could 
have  done  more  for  my  own  countr)\” 

lliese  were  his  dying  words.  He  retained  his  conscious- 
ness to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  and  expired  at  a quarter 
to  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  20th  July,  1864. 

Thus,  with  his  last  thoughts  fixed  on  his  native  land,  died 
— as  became  his  fathers  son — the  first-born  of  John  Mitchel. 

While  commemorating  the  fame  of  the  distinguished  sol- 
dier whose  honoured  grave  in  the  city  in  whose  defence  he 
died  is  as  a pilgrim’s  shrine  to  those  who  glory  in  his  hero- 
ism, and  whose  tender  care  of  his  earthly  resting-place  shows 
their  heart’s  affection  blooms  fresh  and  fragrant  as  the 
flowers  that  shed  their  sweetness  over  the  consecrated  sod ; 
it  is  meet  that  I should  pay  a passing  tribute  to  the  gallant 
boy,  whose  clay  mingles  with  that  of  the  multitudes  of  un- 
named heroes  who  met  their  death  in  the  most  sublime 
charge  of  the  whole  war — ^that  of  Pickett’s  division  on  the 
Union  entrenchments  at  Gettysburgh. 

Willie  Mitchel  was  residing  with  his  parents  in  France  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  Though  but  a lad  of 
seventeen,  upon  learning  that  his  two  beloved  brothers  were 
engaged  in  the  struggle,  the  brave  boy  determined  to  fight 
in  the  same  cause. 

His  passionate  entreaties  prevailed  on  his  parents,  who 
thus  saw  their  last  and  youngest  son  to  leave  them  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  post  of  duty.  And  well  did  he  prove 
himself  a worthy  son  of  such  heroic  parents.  On  his  arrival 
in  America,  he  lost  no  time  in  enlisting  in  an  infantry  regi- 
ment, where  soon  became  a corporal  and  was  chosen  one  of 
the  colour-guard.  He  participated  in  several  battles  during 
his  brief  career  as  a soldier,  including  the  sanguinary  conflict 
at  Fredericksburgh.  His  presence  at  the  latter  engagement 
I find  incidentally  referred  to  in  an  account  of  the  battle 
written  by  his  father  in  the  “ Continuation  of  a Jail  Journal.” 

“ My  son,  Willie,  is  safe  and  unwounded  this  time.”  Dur- 
ing the  six  months  succeeding  Fredericksburgh,  the  young 
soldier  passed  unscathed  through  other  fiery  ordeals  only  to 
meet  his  fate  in  the  most  tremendous  conflict  of  all. 

His  regiment  was  attached  to  Pickett’s  famous  division 
when  that  glorious  column  charged  up  the  hill  to  the  Union 
lines  at  Gettysburgh  on  July  3,  1863. 

Friends  and  foes  bear  united  testimony  to  the  indomitable 
bravery  of  that  redoubtable  band  of  heroes.  All  are  unani- 
mous in  describing  that  charge  as  the  most  sublime  spectacle 
of  the  war.  A Federal  officer,  who  was  stationed  imme- 
diately in  rear  of  Captain  Rerty’s  famous  battery  on  the  hill 
which  was  the  objective  point  of  the  Confederate  attack, 
assured  me  that  “ in  all  he  ever  saw  in  his  own  experience  as 
a soldier,  or  read  in  history,  he  never  knew  anything  to  com- 
pare with  the  fortitude  and  bravery  of  that  devoted  column 
as  they  steadily  and  unflinchingly  advanced  under  the  tre- 
mendous and  concentrated  fire  of  shot,  shell,  and  rifle  bul- 
lets, that  tore  through  their  ranks  and  strewed  their  path 
with  fallen  heroes.” 

In  that  charge,  Willie  Mitchel  fell.  He  had  been  wounded 
earlv  in  the  advance,  but  refused  to  quit  his  post.  A second 
bullet  killed  him  as  the  column  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill ; 
and  there,  side  by  side  with  his  gallant  comrades,  John 
Mitchel’s  youngest  boy  lies  in  an  unknown  grave. 

Well  might  his  noble  brother  wish  for  such  a death. 


CHAP'l'KR  VI. 

TllK  MKMORY  (Jf  TIIK  DKAI). 

True — true,  ’iwas  a story 
I'or  ages  of  i)ricle — 

“ He  (lied  in  Ids  glory  !” 

Hut,  oh,  he  has  died  ! 

On  the  evening  of  his  death  Captain  Mitchel’s  remains 
were  taken  to  Charleston,  and  conveyed  to  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
where,  under  guard  of  the  City  Cadets,  they  lay  in  state  till 
next  evening.  At  five  o'clock,  on  July  21,  the  funeral  took 
place. 

Every  honour  was  paid  that  could  testify  how  deep  and 
general  was  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
citizens  of  Charleston  at  the  loss  of  so  gallant  and  distin- 
guished an  officer.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the 
most  respected  citizens  and  a large  assemblage  of  military 
officers,  and  the  church  was  filled  with  ladies,  who  covered 
his  coffin  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  immortelles  formed  of 
tlie  laurel  and  palmetto  entwined.  Draped  with  the  Con- 
federate flag,  the  coffin  was  borne  to  the  Magnolia  Cemetery, 
and  buried  in  a lot  of  ground  purchased  by  the  city  for  that 
purpose.  The  funeral  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Charleston. 

On  each  recurring  anniversary  of  the  day  selected  for  the 
decoration  of  their  soldiers’  graves,  the  citizens  of  that  city, 
in  whose  defence  he  died,  throng  to  his  grave  to  renew  their 
tributes  of  love  and  admiration  for  the  young  iiero’s  me- 
mory. 1 take  the  following  paragraph  from  a description 
given  by  a Charleston  paper  of  one  of  these  reverential  cere- 
monials : — 

“ Among  the  graves  in  private  grounds  that  received  atten- 
tion was  that  of  Captain  John  Mitchel,  the  gallant  Irishman 
who  was  killed  at  hort  Sumter  in  1864.  Tiiere  were  three 
very  handsome  wreaths  placed  on  the  tomb,  and  attached  to 
one  of  them  was  a slip  of  paper  on  winch  was  written  the 
name  of  the  hero  and  the  date  of  his  death. 

“ The  lot  where  Captain  Mitciiel  is  buried,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  dedicated  for  that  purpose  by  the  City  of 
Charleston.  An  enclosure  and  a hedge  of  evergreens  have 
been  placed  around  it  by  friends  who  were  not  unmindful  of 
the  hero  on  the  day  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  martyr 
throng.” 

Some  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  foregoing  para- 
graph a monument  was  erected  above  his  grave,  in  reference 
to  which  occurrence  a Southern  paper,  tire  " Paris  True  Ken- 
tuckian,” published  the  following  appreciative  noitce  : — 

We  cut  from  the  Charleston  “ News  and  Courier”  the  fol- 
lowing handsome  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Captain 
John  C.  Aiitchel,  the  son  of  our  most  respectaole  citizen, 
Mrs.  John  iViitchel,  and  brother  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Page.  As 
we  have  before  stated  they  are  respectively  widow  and 
daughter  of  the  distinguished  Irish  patriot  and  exile,  who 
became  noted  in  this  country  as  an  editor,  and  died  at  Dro- 
molane,  near  Newry,  Ireland,  on  March  20,  1875. 

'■  Among  the  noteworthy  monuments  which  have  been 
added  to  Magnolia  during  the  year  which  is  now  closing,  is 
the  massive  but  severely  simple  form  which  marks  the  rest- 
ing place  of  the  chivalrous  young  Irishman,  Captain  John  C. 
Mitchel.  The  plot  which  contains  this  grave  is  appropriately 
laid  off  with  outlines  resembling  the  bastion  of  a fort 
and  the  heavy  and  enduring  block  of  South  Carolina  granite 
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which  forms  the  monument,  devoid  of  ornamentation,  bears 
this  inscription : — 

JOHN  C.  MITCHEL, 

Captain, 

I St  Regt.,  S.  C.  Artillery,  C.  S.  A., 
Commanding  Fort  Sumter. 

Killed  upon  the  Parapet 
by  the 

Enemy’s  Shell 
During  the  Bombardment. 

July  20,  1864. 

Aged  26. 

“ I willingly  give  up  my  life  for  South 
Carolina.  Oh,  that  I could  have  died  for 
Ireland  !” — His  Last  Words. 

Erected  by  his  Comrades. 

“ The  son  of  an  illustrious  sire,  whose  name  had  become 
a synonym  for  that  intrepid  patriotism,  of  which  Ireland  can 
boast  so  many  bright  examples.  Captain  Mitchel  hastened 
to  Charleston  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  threw  himself 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  impetuous  nature  into  the  thick  of 
the  fight  for  Southern  independence.  Coming  here  an  utter 
stranger,  his  gallantry  and  devotion  speedily  won  for  him  a 
host  of  friends ; and  when  the  youthful  hero  was  called  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  the  cause  he  had  made  his  own,  he  died 
valiantly,  as  commander  of  the  most  famous  fortress  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

“ Captain  Mitchel  had  no  relatives  in  South  Carolina : 
but  a few  of  the  many  who  learned  to  love  and  respect  him 
during  his  four  years  of  service  here  have  united  in  the  erec- 
tion of  this  modest  but  lasting  tribute  to  his  bravery  and 
worth.” 

As  serving  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  Capt.  Mitchel 
was  held  by  his  superior  officers  and  personal  friends,  I 
select  the  following  from  several  letters  of  condolence  ad- 
dressed to  his  father  after  his  death. 

The  first  is  a copy  of  a telegram  sent  by  Major-General 
Jones  : — 

“Charleston,  July  20,  1864. 

“ To  John  Mitchel ; 

“ It  is  my  painful  duty  to  announce  to  you  that  your  gal- 
lant and  accomplished  son  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a frag- 
ment of  a shell,  about  one  o’clock  p.m.  to-day,  in  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  his  duty  as  commanding  officer  of  Fort 
Sumter. 

■ The  shot  that  removed  him  has  deprived  the  country  of 
one  of  its  most  valuable  defenders. 

“ Sam.  Jones,  Major-General.” 

The  next  letter  is  from  Major-General  Beauregard,  and  the 
officer  of  all  others  best  qualified  to  judge  of  Capt.  Mitchel’s 
abilities  — 

“New  Petersburgh,  Va.,  Aug.  6th,  1864. 

“ Dear  Sir : 

“ I trust  the  condition  of  affairs  here  will  be  be  my  excuse 
for  not  having  addressed  you  sooner  relative  to  the  irrepar- 
able loss  you  sustained  lately  in  the  death  of  your  gallant 
son.  He  served  under  my  orders  during  the  most  trying 
periods  of  the  siege  of  Charleston,  at  Fort  Sumter,  Battery 
Simkins,  and  on  Morris  Island.  He  displayed  such  cool- 
ness, energy,  and  intelligence,  that  I selected  him  from 
many  aspirants,  ambitious  of  the  honour,  to  replace  Colonel 
Elliott  in  the  command  of  Fort  Sumter,  whenever  circum- 


stances compelled  that  gallant  officer  to  absent  himself  from 
that  important  post. 

“ In  your  bereavement  you  should  derive  consolation  from 
the  thought  that  your  son  fell  at  his  post,  gloriously  battling 
for  the  independence  of  his  country,  carrying  with  him  the 
regret  of  his  friends  and  the  respect  of  his  enemies. 

“ I remain  with  respect, 

“Your  most  obedient  servant, 

“ G.  T.  Beauregard. 

“ Mr.  John  Mitchel, 

“ Care  of  Lieut.-Col,  John  Lay, 

“ Richmond,  Va.” 

I conclude  my  selections  from  these  official  testimonials 
to  the  dead  hero’s  services  and  ability,  with  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  letter  of  his  dear  friend.  Captain  Johnson,  who 
was  by  his  side  when  he  breathed  his  last : — 

“ You  have  lost,  sir,  a son  you  may  well  have  been  proud 
of — ^his  past  record  had  been  so  enviable;  but  you  perhaps 
know  not  what  his  brother  officers  knew,  that  before  him  in 
the  future  shone  a bright,  and  sure,  and  glorious  path  of  dis- 
tinction which  no  accident,  or  delay  of  time  could  have  pre- 
vented, no  qualification  could  have  impaired.*  Captain 
Mitchel  had  qualities  which  would  have  compelled  distinc- 
tion. I hesitate  not  to  say,  after  a close  association  with  him 
for  months  together,  that  in  his  grade  as  an  officer  he  had 
not  his  superior  in  any  service  in  the  world. 

“ There  was  in  him  such  actual  thorough  furnishing  for  all 
occasions  and  emergencies.  His  reading,  extensive  and  re- 
membered ; his  practice  never  allowed  to  flag ; his  native 
intellect  quick,  clear  and  penetrating;  his  discipline  the 
most  level,  firm  and  considerate  I ever  saw;  his  manner,  so 
perfectly  uniform,  was  courteous  and  affable  but  dignified 
to  his  officers,  kind  and  fair  but  unbending  to  his  men — it 
was  impossible  to  be  near  him  on  duty  without  feeling  the 
elevating  and  bracing  effect  of  his  character,  while  his  viva- 
city of  temperament,  his  command  of  language,  his  travels, 
observation  and  reflection,  made  him  altogether  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  companions  I ever  met. 

“ In  taking  leave,  sir,  of  yourself  and  family  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  allow  me  to  express  my  heartiest  sympathies 
with  you  in  the  loss  of  your  noble  son,  and  to  hope  that  from 
His  hand,  whose  dark  providence  has  dealt  the  blow,  may 
yet  come  to  you  joy  and  consolation,  the  balm  which  will 
heal  and  purify  your  hearts  toward  the  attainment  of  that 
Heaven  whither  John  has  gone  before  you. 

“ I remain  with  great  esteem, 

“ Very  respectfully  yours, 

“ Jno.  Johnson. 

“ Cap.  Eng.  Corps,  P.  A.  C.  S.” 

The  sentiments  conveyed  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
this  gallant  Christian  soldier’s  letter,  were  in  account  with 
the  prayer  which  emanated  simultaneously  from  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  John  Mitchel’s  countrymen. 

After  perusing  the  foregoing  testimonials  to  the  military 
ability  and  noble  character  of  our  brave  young  countryman, 
my  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  mournfully  impressed  with  the 
great  loss  that  Ireland  has  sustained  in  his  untimely  death. 

In  few  other  men  of  our  race  and  generation  were  com- 
bined so  manv  fitting  qualifications  for  the  military  leader- 
ship of  the  Irish  people,  had  he  been  spared  to  take  part  in 
their  struggle  for  liberty ; and  certainly  no  other  man  could 
so  thoroughly  unite  the  Irish  soldiers  of  the  North  and  South 
in  the  solid  phalanx  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  dearest 
to  his  heart  and  theirs. 


* His  commission  of  Major  had  just  been  made  out. 
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In  iWemoriam — Maria  M‘Cracken. 

N Tuesday,  February  28th,  a quiet  funeral  procession  left 
the  gates  of  the  Charitable  Institution,  North  Queen  St., 
Belfast,  comprised  of  the  members  of  a branch  of  an  old 
and  honoured  Belfast  family  following  to  the  grave  the 
coffin  of  one  of  the  sisters,  Maria  M'Cracken,  who  had  died  on 
February  26th  in  that  institution.  The  obituary  notice  in  the  local 
papers  alluded  to  the  deceased  lady  as  grand  neice  of  the  late  Miss 
Mary  M'Cracken.  Of  this  relationship  the  family  are  justly  proud, 
though  without  doubt  the  connection  which  their  ancestors  bore  in 
the  ill-fated  insurrection  of  1798  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about 
the  reversals  of  fortune  which  made  it  necessary  for  two  of  these 
ladies  to  seek  retirement  within  the  walls  of  this  charitable  institu- 
tion, when  increasing  years  and  infirmity  made  it  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  them  to  supjmrt  themselves  by  teaching.  By  a singular 
and  pathetic  coincidence  the  Misses  M'Cracken  entered  the  insti- 
tution precisely  on  the  centenary  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  An- 
trim. The  history  of  Belfast  a hundred  years  ago  teaches  us  that 
at  that  time  the  M'Cracken  family  and  their  relatives  were  con- 
nected with  those  departments  of  business  which  have  been  the 
medium  of  the  acquisition  of  colossal  fortunes  by  our  leading 
merchants.  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken’s  father  (whose  portrait  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  Miss  M'Cracken)  was  in  the  shipping  trade. 
The  uncle,  Henry  Joy,  founded  the  Belfast  “ Belfast  News-Letter,” 
now  the  property  of  James  A.  Henderson,  late  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
city.  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  was  himself  a cotton  spinner,  and 
Mary  M'Cracken  kept  a sewed-muslin  and  embroidery  depot  in 
High  Street.  The  family  had  also  a proprietary  interest  in  the 
ropeworks,  and  as  is  well-known,  the  Belfast  ropeworks  are  now 
the  largest  in  the  world.  But  for  the  honourable  and  self-sacri- 
ficing part  which  they  played  in  the  United  Irish  movement,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  their  connection  with  these  industries  would 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  family  amongst  the  plutocracy 
of  Belfast.  And  when  on  the  eve  of  the  Antrim  Centenary  we 
visited  these  ladies,  who  were  then  preparing  to  move  to  the  Charit- 
able Institution,  we  were  reminded  that  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices 
made  by  their  family  for  Ireland  were  not  consummated  on  the 
scaffold  in  High  Street ; but  that  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion that  burden  of  affliction  had  been  shared. 

The  deceased.  Miss  Maria  M'Cracken,  was  grand-daughter  of 
William  (Henry  Joy’s  brother).  William  did  not  take  his  place  in 
the  Antrim  fight ; for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  in  secure- 
keeping  in  a prison  cell  in  Kilmainham.  The  deceased.  Miss 
M'Cracken,  and  her  sister  were  accustomed  to  tell  me  that  not 
only  was  their  grandfather  a sworn  United-man,  but  that  their 
grandmother  was  too.  Her  maiden  name  was  Rose  M'Gladdery, 
and  they  remember  very  well  her  account  of  visits  paid  to  their 
grandfather  and  grand-uncle  and  the  Neilsons  and  Emmets  in  Kil- 
mainham. The  United  prisoners  were  entrusting  her  witn  some 
messages  to  the  organisation,  and  thought  it  only  right  to  swear 
her  in  in  due  form.  “Aunt  Mary’s”  reminiscences  are  also  very 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Miss  M'Cracken’s,  and  they  have  added 
an  additional  tragic  touch  to  the  narrative  of  the  execution.  When 
Mary  M'Cracken  approached  the  scaffold  on  her  brother’s  arm, 
her  veil  hung  hiding  her  face  till  a brutal  soldier  drew  his  sword 
and  cut  it  away,  exposing  her  grief-stricken  countenance  to  the 
gaze  of  the  crowd.  Mary  M'Cracken,  in  the  long  years  of  her  life, 
was  noted  for  her  philanthropy.  The  Charitable  Institution,  in 
which  her  neice  died,  was  the  object  of  her  special  regard.  The 
first  inmates  were  clothed  in  garments  made  by  her  and  a party 
of  lady  friends  together  at  a sewing-bee,  the  materials  of 
stout  Irish  home-spun  being  purchased  by  money  she  collected. 
The  Volunteer  regiment  which  William  and  Henry  M'Cracken  and 
Wolfe  Tone  were  members  of  gave  balls  annually  for  the  benefit 


of  this  charity,  and  when  on  the  centenary  of  the  Antrim  fight  we 
saw  these  ladies  of  the  M'Cracken  family  entering  it  we  thought 
that  there  was  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  they  were  only 
taking  advantage  of  a refuge  for  respected  age  and  infirmity  which 
the  benevolence  of  their  own  ancestors  and  kindred,  and  of  the 
patriot  Volunteers  who  were  Wolfe  Tone’s  comrades  in  arms,  had 
helped  to  found  and  endow. 


With  the  Irish  Fairies. 


O you  believe  in  fairies,  doctor?”  said  Paddy  Price, 
the  carman  of  the  Queen’s  Arms  Hotel,  Stran- 
orlar,  as  he  threw  himself  around  in  the  dickey 
of  his  jaunting-car. 

“ That’s  a question,  Paddy,”  I answered,  knowing  that  it 
was  thrown  out  as  a feeler.  “ I do,  and  we  are  just  passing 
through  a bit  of  their  country.” 

“ We’ll  soon  be  fornenst  big  Biddy’s,  her  that  keeps  the 
wee  drop  on  the  sly.  That’s  about  as  far  as  the  fairies  run. 
You  can  see  the  rowans.  What  jinks  they  have  under  those 
trees !”  Thus  spoke  Paddy. 

“■  Saw  you  watching  the  sheep.  They  all  belong  to  a 
Scotchman.  We’ll  all  have  soon  to  go  and  make  room  for 
sheep.  I’m  thinking  myself  of  taking  a run  to  Montreal. 
Have  six  there,  me  and  the  old  woman  hanging  on,  it’s  so 
hard  tO'  leave  where  ye  were  bom  and  bred  to  make  room 
for  Scotch  sheep.  Every  time  I think  of  running  over  to 
your  country,  my  old  lady,  great  as  she  would  like  to  see 
her  boys  and  girls  over  there,  says,  ‘ Pat,  supposin’  we  die, 
not  a lock  of  Irish  clay  would  cover  us.’  I say,  just  for 
the  fun  of  it,  I don’t  mean  it.  ‘ It  makes  no  difference  in 
the  clay  when  yer  dead,  it  will  just  feel  the  same,’  but  I’ll 
never  see  them,  never.  I’m  too-  old,  and  I want  to  sleep 
with  my  father,  God  rest  him.” 

His  homely  way  had  won  my  heart,  and  I would  gladly 
have  entered  into  a conversation  about  the  things  that 
pleased  him  had  I not  in  mind  what  William  Yeats  had 
somewhere  written,  “ I say  that  the  Irish  peasantry  still  be- 
lieve in  fairies.”  Was  Pat  amongst  them?  If  so,  was  he 
any  more  blameable  than  the  rest  of  us  who  love  to  wander 
up  and  down  fair  fairy-land  ? And  who  will  enter  through 
the  magic  way  that  leads  there  but  the  true  believer?  “ Yes, 
Pat,  I believe  in  fairies.” 

A passenger  on  the  other  side  of  the  car  contemptuously 
smiled,  uttering  something  at  the  innocent  abroad  in  the 
blast  light  of  the  19th  century  taking  an  interest  in  such 
“ unreal  things  ” as  Irish  fairies.  His  scoff  was  allowed 
as  a part  of  his  nature.  All  animals  have  their  peculiarities 
— the  pig  his  grunt.  It  is  the  sign-board  of  his  intelli- 
gence. 

“ It  took  you,  doctor,  a long  time  to  consider,  but  I be- 
lieve you  have  got  the  right  end  of  the  ball  of  yam,”  said 
Pat.  “ I have  seen  fairies  myself,  heard  them  often  play 
the  bag-pipes  and  dance  all  kinds  of  steps.  You  go  by  the 
rowan  trees  some  night,  some  calm  summer  night,  and  if 
you  don’t  hear  the  livelie.st  and  sweetest  music,  and  jigs 
and  reels  to  your  heart’s  content,  I don’t  know  how  to  drive, 
and  that’s  the  last  thing  any  man  would  dare  say  to  me.” 

“ It’s  a wonder  they  don’t  kidnap  you,”  said  the  scoffer. 
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“ Well,  the}^  have  done  that  toO’ — not  to  me,  but  tO'  big^ 
ger  folks.” 

Here  was  an  opportunity.  Would  I sell  it  for  fear  of  a 
well-lipped  scoff?  “ To'  whom?”  I eagerly  asked,  and  threw 
into  the  asking  an  earnestness  that  pleased  Paddy  Price  and 
won  a tale. 

“ O’Boyle  of  Boylagh  had  an  onlv  daughter,  the  Princess 
Irene,  famed  by  land  and  sea  for  her  beauty.  Her  mother 
had  died  a few  hours  after  her  birth,  so  the  child’s  care 
and  training  was  the  father’s,  and  no'  work  couldl  better 
please  a prince.  At  an  early  age  she  had  been  taught  to 
ride  the  fleetest  steed  in  Ireland,  sent  by  an  uncle  in  the 
Spanish  service,  as  a showing  of  his  prowess  against  the 
Moors.  It  was  a graceful  sight  to  see  the  Princess,  clad  in 
costume  of  gold  and  silver,  on  her  richly-caparisoned  pony, 
her  blue  eyes  twinkling  health  and  fun,  while  her  long  au- 
burn tresses  gambolled  on  her  bright  cloak.  A few  rare 
wolf-hounds,  pride  of  the  Boylagh  household,  would  always 
accompany  her,  now  darting  in  front,  now  lingering  behind 
tO'  be  coaxed  by  their  mistress’s  voice. 

The  fame  of  the  Princess  having  gone  forth,  from  her 
father’s  court  to  every  comer  of  Erin  andi  to»  the  rest  of 
Europe,  each  month  brought  a suitor  and  retinue  to»  bear 
away  the  prize.  Each  suitor  sang  of  Iris  own  land,  and 
boasted  of  his  princely  line  and  deeds  of  valour  done,  but 
the  Princess  heeded  them  not.  At  length  there  came  to* 
O’Boyle’s  court  a wandering  Celtic  minstrel.  It  was  a day 
of  feast  and  song  called  Patrick’s  Day,  after  the  famed 
apostle  of  Erin.  Knights  and  ladies  fair  from  many  climes 
were  there  to  speak  sweet  words  to*  the  Princess,  whose 
birthday  it  was.  The  wandering  minstrel  asked  to  string 
his  harp  and  sing  a song  of  his  own  fair  land  before  the 
Princess  and  her  guests.  The  Prince  laughed  at  the  mgr 
ged,  unkempt  wanderer’s  requesting  to  join  the  gay  throng 
and  compete  with  the  masters  of  song;  but  the  Princess 
spoke,  ‘ Shall  foreign,  minstrels  sing  my  praise,  and  no  son 
of  Erin  strike  the  harp?  Let  this  wandering  Celtic  min- 
strel be  the  last  bard  to*  do*  me  honour.’  After  all  the  great 
minstrels  had  shown  their  art  to  the  Princess,  she  called  the 
bard  of  Erin.  With  all  the  grace  of  a prince  he  approached 
her,  bending  the  knee  and  singing — 

‘Why  leave  the  fair  land  of  Erin  to  wander  afar? 

‘ Why  leave  its  grey  skies  where  the  lark  sings  for  thee  what 
angels  have  told  him? 

‘ Why  leave  the  green  valley  so  soft  to  thy  feet,  its  daisies  and 
butter-cups  laughing  for  thee? 

‘ Why  leave  the  hills  that  have  watched  thy  childhood?  Sweeter 
they  grow  with  the  years ! 

‘Why  leave  the  babbling  streams  that  first  told  thee  of  song? 
The  noise  of  foreign  rivers  will  make  thy  heart  long  for  :he 
streams  of  thy  childhood. 

‘ Why  leave  thy  mother’s  green  grave  for  stranger  hands  to  tend? 
Can  you  carry  it  over  the  sea?  How  lonely  the  stranger’s 
care. 

‘ Why  leave  the  princes  of  Eire,  who  hang  on  thy  words  and  vow 
by  thy  purity,  for  strangers  who  seek  but  thy  beauty?  Beauty 
dies,  its  shell  is  everywhere.  Love  alone  is  lasting.  Hark  ! 
thy  minstrel  sings  a warning  before  departing.’ 

Tlie  Princess’  eyes  were  wet,  and  sadness  stole  over  her 
soul.  Her  eyes  met  the  manstrel’s,  a moment’s  flash  and 
heart  depths  were  reached.  Prince  O’Boyle  was  angry  that 
on  a feast-day  a minstrel  should  sound  notes  of  sadness, 
and  ordered  the  wanderer  to  fly  from  his  court,  as  only 
songs  of  mirth  and  laughter  should  greet  the  Princess’  ear. 
A few  days  after,  the  Princess  became  gloomy  and  sad, 
caring  neither  for  the  chase  nor  company.  The  Prince 
noticed  this,  and  thinking  his  daughter  was  in  love  with  a 
valiant  Spanish  knight  named  Bolivar,  wished  to  hasten 
the  wedding-day,  and  put  an  end  to  his  child’s  suffering. 
The  Princess  to  his  wishes  made  no*  reply,  and  preparations 


for  the  event  were  begun.  One  evening  the  Princess,  hear- 
ing a tale  from  her  old  nurse  about  the  fairies  and  their 
dances,  left  the  castle  at  midnight  with  a trusty  maid  to 
test  the  truth  of  the  nurse’s  tales.  At  break  of  day  she 
came  and  sat  under  the  rowans,  weeping  for  the  coming 
marriage.  Soon  there  was  a sound  of  music ; and  a throng 
of  little  men  and  women,  dressed  in  red  and  blue,  rose  amid 
the  grass  and  began  a merr}’  dance  on  the  green  sward, 
singing 

‘ Up  and  down. 

All  around. 

Fairies  we, 

Come,  and  see 
Gambols  gay, 

Laugh  and  stay. 

Fairies  we, 

Come  and  see.’ 

The  Princess  was  sorely  affrighted  and  urged  her  maid 
to  lead  the  way  to  the  castle,  but  the  fairy-king,  as  if  divin- 
ing her  thoughts,  ordered  his  knights  and  ladies  to  join 
hands  and  form  a circle  around  the  rowans,  thus  shutting 
out  all  possible  escape.  This  was  no  sooner  done  than 
the  faiiy-king  advanced  towards  the  Princess,  singing,  ‘Mar- 
riage sad,  where  love  is  not;  be  a fairy’s  bride;  marry  me.’ 
The  maid  crossed  herself  and  prayed,  but  the  Princess  for- 
getting, the  fairy-king  touched  her  with  his  wand.  There 
was  then  a loud  shout,  a merry  laugh  and  blowing  of  trum- 
pets, and  the  Princess  vanished  in  a smoky  white  mist.  It 
was  morning,  the  dark  was  creeping  off  the  gray  Irish  sky. 
A thrush  perched  on  the  golden  gorse  was  telling  his  brood- 
ing deary  the  old  tale  that  first  won  her  heart.  A yellow- 
billed black-bird  had  tuned  his  joyous  flute,  while  from 
on  high  a lark  was  dropping  his  morning  prayer.  The  maid 
woke  with  a start.  Where  was  her  young  mistress?  Was 
it  a dream  ? Would  that  it  were — her  Princess  is  far  away 
and  forever  in  fairy-land.  A curse  on  a Spanish  knight,  a 
sigh  for  a wandering  minstrel,  and  the  maid  arose  to  alarm 
the  castle.  She  had  not  gone  far  when  a woman’s  clear 
voice  fell  on  her  ear : ‘ I am  the  good  fairy-queen.  The 
king  has  another  love.  He  woos  your  Princess.  Break 
his  spell.  On  Patrick’s  Day  through  Barnes-Gap  the  Prin- 
cess rides.  The  king  her  charger.  Who  holds  the  reins 
and  draws  the  blood  will  break  a fairy  spell  and  win  a win- 
some lady.’  This  news  was  carried  to  the  broken-hearted 
Prince,  who  sent  couriers  to  all  parts,  proclaiming  that  the 
knight  who  would  break  the  spell  should  have  his  daugh- 
ter’s hand.  A thousand  valiant  knights  harkened  to  his 
summons.  It  was  a goodly  sight  that  Patrick’s  mom  to  see 
the  valley  full  of  cavaliers  and  fair  women  to  urge 
them  on.  Last  in  the  line  was  Prince  O’Boyle,  anxious 
to  wrest  his  child,  or  die.  As  morning  broke  the  bugle 
sounded,  the  horses  pranced,  and  riders  bent  ready 
for  the  dash  that  was  to  win  or  lose  a Princess.  Soon 
came  a milk-white  steed,  faster  than  the  wind,  spitting  fire 
from  his  nostrils,  and  neighing  louder  and  shriller  than  a 
mountain  storm  breaking  on  pine-wood.  On  his  back  sat 
the  Princess  Irene  with  arms  extended,  asking  deliverance. 
Dash  after  dash  was  made,  and  rider  after  rider  overthrown, 
until  the  aged  Prince  vainly  tried  and  was  dismounted. 
Just  then  a youth  jumped  from  his  hiding  place  and  met 
the  coming  steed,  throwing  himself  in  front  of  its  head, 
and  tightly  grasping  the  neck  with  one  hand,  while  he 
quickly  used  the  other  to*  thrust  his  dagger  to  the  hilt  in 
the  charger’s  flesh.  A wild,  man-like  cry,  a volume  of 
smoke  and  the  steed  was  gone,  the  Princess  in  the  arms  of 
Prince  Roderick  O’Donnel,  the  wandering  minstrel,  who 
had  sung — ‘ Why  leave  thq  fair  land  of  Eire  to  wander 
afar?’”  Walter  Lecky. 


